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Tre cun etill bright on the hilltop; figures 
rising to its crest, and there halting, with hands 
shading their eyes, to take a glad or sad look 
backward. Then, impelled by the master Time, 
they move downward through deepening shades 
to join the great crowd in the bosky glen at the 
foot of the mountain. Mingling in the crowd, 
they become themselves shadows, making strange 
shapes in the beautiful garden ground where 
they find rest. 

But in that pause on the bright hilltop, in 
that look back along the slope which has been 
climbed, there falls a mist from the eyes. There 
is the straight easy road up to the height which 
we might have taken, and there are the devious 
paths like the mazy involutions of the lines on 
a railway map, which we have taken, and which 
have made the journey appear so wearisome to 
many, so short to the happy few. 

But all see what a much pleasanter road they 
could travel if they might only start afresh with 
this new vision. 

Old friends meet and exchange compliments 
about birthdays—some accepting them con- 
tentedly, others regarding them as grim jokes 
which would be honoured in the omission. But 
gay or sad, every one has in the heart a plaintive 
note which sounds that monosyllable ‘IF !’ 

‘If I had only been advised at the right 
moment, how different it would be with me 
now,’ sighs the pallid invalid, closing his eyes 
in vain and trying to forget. 

Then the sad-faced maiden : 

‘If he had only trusted me a little more—if 
I had only doubted him a little lesa, how sweet 
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CHAPTER I,—THE OVERTURE : ‘MUCH VIRTUE IN IF,’ 


it would have been to have gone down this hill- 
side hand in hand together.’ 

‘If I could only have persuaded him not to 
make that lust journey,’ murmurs the widow. 

‘If my son had been spared, moans the 
childless, 

‘If I had known his falsehood,’ bitterly 
exclaims the betrayed. 

‘I wish tht guv’nor'’s cash had not gone 80 fast,’ 
mutters the spendthrift, ‘and it might have lasted 
long enough to have made this an casy slide, if 
I had only thonght about it. Now I suppose 
it will be a regular plunge.’ 

‘If I had only left off play before my luck 
turned,’ growls the gambler. 

‘If I had left those shares alone I would have 
been all right,’ says the bankrupt. 

‘Looking back, sir, is seldom pleasant, says 
the successful man with a complacent sinile and 
with a wave of his hand patronising the whole 
past, ‘but to me it is agreeable enough. The 
struggle was hard, sir, hard; and if it had not 
been for untiring energy on my part—well, I 
should not be where I am. But if I had it 
all to do over again, why, I could double my 
fortune.’ 

But he is content enough to go gently down 
the slope in his curriage, whilat others are tum- 
bling or creeping down the same course bearing 
that burden ‘If’? The miserable ones know that 
their state would have been more gracious if 
they could have seen the way more clearly ; but 
they have no wigh to go back ; they crawl voice- 
leas over the hillt p, in haste to reach the end 
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* Cheated of my due, the man of ambition cries ; 
‘but if there had been a fair field for me I would 
have accomplished 42 my aims, and the world 
would have been the gainer.’ 

‘Let us walk steadily on,’ says the philosopher 
gently, ‘and our memories of the sunlit streaks 
on the other side will cheer us on our way 
downward. There is no life that has not some 
pleasant memory that will bring a sense of happi- 
ness to the most desolate—if it be not thrust 
aside by vain repining. All men and women 
may be ha 

h, that infinite ‘If!’ 


AF | 
, if’—- 


QHAPTER Il.—WHAT MIGHT BE. 


The place was the garden of Willowmere. The 
time was the middle of August, when trees and 
fields and bracken were faltermg into that full 
ripeness which bodes decay. At that period, note 
the gradation of hucs in the forest land—from 
deep watery green to pale, sensitive yellow, every 
leaf trembling in the sunlight with ever-changing 
shades, In the garden the forward apples were 
showing ruddy cheeks, and the late pear presented 
a silen pray green. 

The persons were Madge Tfeathcote, niece of 
Richard Crawshay, the sturdy yeoman furmer of 
Willowmere, and Philp Uadleigh, son of the 
master of Ringeford Manor. 

She was somewhat pale and anxious: he was 
inclined to hustle her anwiety aside with the 
blissful hopefulness of youth and indifference to 
consequences, 

‘I am going to give you very bad advice, 
Madge ; will you listen to it @’ 

‘Is it very bad?’ she asked, lifting lier eyes, in 
which there was an expression curiously com- 
pounded of pathos and coquetry. 

‘Very bad indeed,’ he responded cheerfully, 
‘for Tam going to tell you that you are not to 
mind your uncle at all, but be guided by me 
now, es you will be, I hope, at no very distant 
date.’ 

‘But you know he always Iked you, Philip, 
and you must have done somethie—something 
awfully bad to lave made him turn so suddenly 
against you. 

But although she tried to make him believe 
that she was quite sure he had done something 
very wicked, she somehow failed to impress the 
youth with any deep sense of her indigna- 
tion. 

‘T cannot measure the degree of my iniquity 
until you give me some hint as to what it 
is,’ 

‘Don’t you know 2?’ 

On my honour I do not, 
clear of it as yuur own. 
my erime.? 

‘If yeu don’t know what it is, she said slowly, 
whilst she studied intently a weed that had grown 
in the path end which now sprouted at her 
reatless foot. “Uf you really don’t know what it 
is—I think we had better say nothing about 


My conscience is as 
Now speak—tell me 


‘Very well and with all my heart. Still I 
can’t help thinking that your uncle might have 
come to me, or allowed me to go to him, before 
he made up his mind that we should never pull 
together.’ 


b= 












ing himself: ‘But what did he say ?? 


on that account. 
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‘He did not say that exactly '—— 

‘Would you have believed him if he had?’ he 
interrupted, with an under-current of laughter in 
his voice and yet with a shade of curiosity in his 
expression. 

Ehe looked at him. That was enough. The 
pale blue eyes, which scemed in extreme lights 
quite gray, had that wistful, trustful expression 
of a dog when being chidden by a loved master 
for some offence of which it is innocent. But 
presently the expression changed to one of 
thoughtfulness, the flush faded trom her cheek, 
and she again sought inspiration from the weed 
at her foot, 

‘How can I tell you what I might believe 
about the future? All that I know is—I trust 
you, and am content’—— 

‘That’s my Madge, he said in a low glad tone, 
as he clasped her hand. 

‘At the same time, she went on gravely, ‘you 
must remember that Uncle Dick has not only 
been good and kind to me; but he has, besides, 
shown himself wise in the advice he has given 
to others, and it would be very wrong of me not 
to think seriously over anything he muy counsel 
about my future.’ 

‘Now you are playing Miss Prim, and I don’t 
admire you in that character, I like your uncle 
and respect his judgment—except of course in 
the present instance’ Then, suddenly cheek- 





‘Not very much, but he was in earnest. He 


told me that if 1 cared for myself or cared for 
him, I was to have nothing more to do with any 
of the Ringsford Manor people.’ 


“That was when he caine home from the market 


yesterday 7” 


‘Yes—but you must not think ’—— 

‘No, no—I1 was not suspecting him of havi 
staved too long at the King’s Head, although 
daresay he might not be so coul as when he 
startel in the morning. I know that he would 
be out of humour with our people, for he had 


some dispute with my father. old Cone tells me. 


Whether it was about the price of corn, or a pig, 


or the points of a horse, is known only to them- 
selves, but they parted in a bad temper. 


You 
will see that your uncle will not bear me malice 
Did he say anything else?’ 


‘Yes’ Her lips trembled a little and she did 


not secm disposed to continue. 


‘Well, out with it, he exclaimed cheerfully. 
‘He said—that—he wished he saw you fairly 


off on your wildgoose chasv.’ 


Philip understood now why the lips had trem- 


bled and why the words came from her lips with 
so much effort. 


‘Poor Madge,’ he said gently as he drew her 


arm under his own and patted the hand which 
rested on his wrist. 


Then they walked together in silence. 
He was a_ broad-shouldered, stalwart fellow, 


with short, curly, brown hair, a moustache of 
darker hue; chin and cheeks bare. 
frank, sanguine face—Hope flashing from the 
clear eyes and brightening all the features. The 
square brow, the well-defined lines of nose and 
jaws, Were suggestive of firmness ; the soft curves 
of mouth and chin dispelled all hints of hardness 
in the character. 
man, one might say. 


His was a 


A resolute but not an obdurate 
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She was tall and graceful, age between twenty- 
three and twenty-five, but in certain moods she 
appeared to be much older; and in others no 
one would have thought that she was quite out 
of her teens. Long regular features; silken hair 
that had once been very fair but had darkened 
as she grew in years; a quiet, self-posscssed 
manner which made all camers easy in her pres- 
ence, instantly inspiring confidence and respect. 
Some people said she had more influence over 
the labourers in the parish than the parson 
himself. The parson’s wife—although a kindly 
woman in her way—never had anything like 
the success of ‘Missie’ Heathcote, as she was 
affectionately called by the working-folk, in per- 
suuding Hodge to give up his extra pot of a 
Saturday and inducing Hodge’s ‘old woman’ to 
keep her cottage and her children neat. 

to Philip Hadleigh in his calmest ravings about 
her she was the most beautiful ercature in all 
woman-nature. He had learned Wordsworth’s 
lines ahout the ‘noble woman nobly planned’ who 
was vet ‘not too bright or good for human nature’s 
daily food, and he was never tired of repeating 
them to himself. They presented a perfect pur- 
trait of Madge. She, tuo, was beautiful in mind 
and body—true, earnest, devoted. She would dic 
for the man she loved; she could never be false 
to him. And he had won that love! He did 
not know how, or why or when. He was dazed 
hy his great fortune. He could not realise it; so 
he shut his eyes and was happy. 

But ‘Missie’ Heatheote herself knew that she 
was capable of saying and doing very foolish 
things. She feared that she was capable of Hate 
as pussionate and fierce as her Love. 

So far all had gone smoothly with them. True, 
their engagement was between themeelves ; there 
had been no formal asking of the sanction of her 
uncle and guardian’s leave, or of his father’s 
approval, But everybody knew what had Leen 
coing on and no objection had been raised. In 
vis casy way Philip took for granted that thosc 
who had any right to their confidence understood 
everything and did not reqnire him to go through 
the conventional explanations, She had not con- 
sidered explanations necessary until they ¢).ould 
come to the arrunzements for the weddrog-day, 

Their elders did understand: Mr Hadlerh of 
Ringsford was indifferent or too proud to proffer 
even to his son advice which was not asked: 
Crawshay of Willowmere was content to Ict Madge 
ar herself. He thought her choice a guilt one, 
for he hked she and believed in him. Of! 
course in the way of money and position she night 
have done better. (Was there ever a parent or} 
guardian of a girl who did not think that ‘she 
might have done better?’) Hadleich was a! 
wealthy man, but his ownership of Rinysford was 
of recent date, and although he was doinz every- 
thing in his power to secure recognition as one 
of the county families, all his riches could not 
place him on a level with Dick Crawshay, whose | 
ancestors had been masters of Willowmere from 
a period before the arrival of the Conqueror— 
going back to the time of the Romans, as was 
sometimes asserted. 
~ Crawshay was not a man of prejudice when; 
he considered things calmly. So, in this matter 
of his niece’s choice of a partner, he was content ! 
since she was satisfied. 
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In this way it happened that the heads of 
the houses had given no fgrmal consent to the 
proposed marriage ; and now that a quarrel had 
arisen, each felt free to approve or disapprove of 
it in accordance with his own humour. 

Madge regarded the quarrel—as she was inclined 
to regard most matters—with serious eyes, Philip 
was convinced that it was nothing more than a 
petty squabble—a few angry words spoken in 
a moment of temper, which both men were no 
doubt ashamed of and would be glad to have 
forgotten. He was not disturbed about that 
unpleasant little event. 

hat elicited that sympathetic whisper ‘Poor 
Madge ’—and what had kept them silent so long 
as they passed down by the dense old hawthorn 
hedye to the orchard, was a matter of much more 
importance than the falling-out of their elders, 
At length, he continued : 

‘Would you like me to give up this business 
of mine altogether? . . . We can do without 
it. 

‘No ; I should not Jike that at all) she answered 
with prompt decision. ‘You believe the result 
will be of great advantage to your father’s firm 
and to yourself; the experience will certainly 
be valuable to you; aud when you come home 
again !’. 

‘Ah, when I come home again—that will be 
a glad day, he said with suvdued enthusiasm. 
‘Let me take up the ree where you luid 
down the brush... . en I come home again 
there will be a little conversation with the vicar. 
Then two young people-~just hke you and me, 
Madge—will marl into the church on a week- 
day. The parson will be there and a few friends 
will be there, and we shall all be very merry. 
| Next will come a sweet month when these sclfish 
young a will hide themselves away from 
all the world in some out-of-the-way nook, where 
they will make a joyful world of their own in 








Icing together, knowing that only death is to 
part them now. Won't that be good fun? Do 
you think you will like it?’ 

‘1 think go,’ she answered, smiling at his fancy 
and blushing a little at the happy prospect. 

‘Next they return to their cottage by the wood ; 
and the lady is busy with her housekevping, and 
the man is busy admiring her more and more 
every day, finding new beauty in her face, new 
love in her heart as the years go on. They will 
not be always alone, perhaps; and when they 
are old she will be a sweet-faced dame with 
beautiful white hair, and there will be strong 
younz arms for her to lean upon as she goes 
to church on Sunday, The old man will totter 
hy her side, resting on his staff, and still her 
lover—her lover till death do them part... . 
What do you say to that fine forecast?’ 

‘Ay—if it might be, Philip, she said with 
a bright smile—a hint of tears in its brivlitnese, 
for she had followed his vision of the future with 
tender sympathy throughout. 

‘Will you try to make it what I have so often 
dreamed it ray be, should be—must be?’ 

*T will try.’ 

His arm was round her waist: they were 
sheltered by the apple-trees and the great hedge : 
he kissed her. 

‘Then thet’s all right,” was his glad comment ; 
‘and now I am going to huat for Uncle Dick, 
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and have it out with him for playing such a 
wicked joke u . IL won't say good-bye, for 
I shall be coming back with him, I don’t think 
I shall say good-bye until Why are you 
so troubled about this trip, Madge? It is really 


nothing more than a trip, and there is still time 
enough to give it up altogether.’ ; 

: You are not to speak of that again, she replied 
aie playful reproach. ‘It was your mother’s 
wish.’ 

‘So be it. But here’s a new idea !’ 

‘Are you sure it is new?’ 

‘Quite. Suppose we pay that visit to the church 
before I sturt, and then we could travel together? 
That would be capital.’ 

She shook her head. 

‘You know it would never do. You would 





either neglect the purpose of your journey, or 
neglect me—-and that would be a terrmble 
crime !’ 

‘I am not likely to commit it, and if I did you 
would forgive me.’ 

They had reached the stile at the end of the 
orchard, and he vaulted over it. His foot sipped 
as he descended, but he saved himself from falling 
by clutching the top bar of the stile. 

‘That is not a good omen,’ said Madge, langhing 
gently; ‘you ought to have been content tuo 
clamber over like other people.’ 





MONASTIC ENGLAND. 


A TRAVELLER, Visiting any of the monastic ruins 
which adorn the loveliest of our valleys, carmot 
bat be impressed by the changes time works on 
institutions and systems, These piles, stately in 
their desolation, remain as landmarks of a system, 
which, after holding sway for centuries, was sud- 
denly swept away. Like all social institutions, the 
monastic orders supplied a public want, and when 
it was no longer needed, the system disappeared, 
Many institutions, after having fulfilled their 
purpose, develop into abuses, and so to some 
extent counteract the good effect they had for- 
merly produced, and this doubtless applies to the 
case of the monasteries. The noble architecture 
and grent extent of these ruins show us the skill 
and enthusiasm displayed by the early workers of 
these orders ; their utter ruin, while it has made 
the whole uppear more picturesque, shows the 
inevitable end of institutions which outlive their 
usclulness. ; 

As long ago as the filth centurv, if was the 
custom for devout men to form themselves into 
socicties, apart from the world, that their lives 
might be untainted by its evil influences, The 
leader in this movement was St Benedict, an 
Italian monk, whose followers, naming themselves 
after him, gave to their order the name of 
Benedictines, These men, spreading themselves 
over France snd England, were the pioneers of 
the later monastic orders, They lived in the 
most extreme poverty, choosing the most forsaken 
and barren regions for their homes. Thus, we 
find them in the days of the Saxon, founding in 
a marsh beside the Thames the abbey of West- 
minster ; in the district of the Fens the abbey of 
Crowland ; in the swamps of the west the abbey 
of Glastonbury ; whilst farther north, on wild 
headlands overlooking the North Sea, rose the 
abbeys of Whitby and Lindisfarne. But our | 











knowledge of the life passed by the inmates of 
these sanctuaries is extremely scanty. The times 
were too turbulent to allow the monks much time 
for study, and although Cedmon and Bede have 
left glimpses of this age in which they lived, their 
scanty records are only as flaehes in the darkness. 
The Danes harassed the land incessantly; and 
the monasteries, as representing a religion they 
hated, were with them especial objects of attack. 
Crowland Abbey was given to the flames, and the 
abbeys of Whitby, Lindisfarne, and Tynemouth 
were sacked and destroyed. 

After the Conquest, the Norman abbots gave 
a new energy to a system which was becoming 
somewhat stagnant, and by the twelfth century, 
this new impetus had reached its climax. Then 
rose the monasteries Whose ruins make Yorkshire 
scenery doubly attractive. The abbeys of Foun- 
tains, Bolton, Rievaux, and Kirkstall, were all 
commenced in this period, amid surroundings far 
different from those which make these districts 
so attractive to the modern traveller. One con- 
sideration in choosing the site of the abbey is 
worth notice. It was always near to a running 
stream, from which the brethren might obtain 
their supplies of fish. Thus, we ucver think of 
Bolton Abbey without the Wharfe, or of Melrose 
without the Tweed. 

In every monastic establishment, the principal 
feature was the abbey, or chapel, consisting of nave, 
chancel, and transepts, built on the plan of a cross. 
Here, the monks assembled for prayers, which seem 
to have been of such wearisome length that artificial 
means were invented to counteract their soporific 
effect. In the chancel of Westminster Abbey 
may be seen the seats ingeniously contrived to 
throw on to the fluor any monk who allowed 
himsclf to be overcome by the monotonous routine 
of prayers. Adjoining the abbey was the chapter- 
house, where the abbots from the neighbouring 
monasteries formed a chapter to discuss matters 
of church interest, and to sit In judgment on 
those of their brethren who had transuressed. 
And although it is well known that the origin 
of the dispute between Becket and the king was 
the leniency shown Ly these chapters to their 
own priesthood, when the plaintiff was a layman, 
yet in cases where the interests of the church 
were at stake, these priestly judges did not hesi- 
tate to inflict even death itself on the delinquent. 
Readers of Afurmion will be reminded of the 
fate of Constance; and the discovery within 


/ recent times of a skeleton immured in a vault 


of Culdingham Abbey in Berwickshire, may per- 
haps serve to suggest that this was not an uncom- 
mon method of intlicting death. 

The refectory, which in many ruins shows least 
sicns of decay, corresponded to the modern dining- 
hall, and was often a noble and spacious apart- 
ment. But the most important of the abbey 
buildings, in our eyes, was the Scriptorinin—the 
abbey library and study. Here were preserved 
and copied the writings of the times, and the 
greater part of our history, prior to the sixteenth 
century, is owing to the work of these priestly 
scribes, 

The monks formed independent colonies, asking, 
and indeed needing, no help from the world 
around them. At first, their lands in many 
instances were small in extent, and their poverty 
was amply sufficient to deter any bat devout 
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men from casting in his lot with them. Poverty 
and work they considered the two great antidotes 
against sin. Even in those early times, they were 
fully acquainted with the adage which connects 
mischief with idle hands, Their employments 
were as various as their tastes. The building 
of the abbey must have furnished employment 
for several generations of monks. The stained- 
glass windows and the bells of their churches 
were their own handiwork. Visitors to the 
Patent Museum at South Kensington are attracted 
by the loud ticking of a clock, still said to be a 
capital timekeeper, although the three centuries 
of its infancy were passed in measuring time for 
its makers, the monks of Glastonbury. As further 
instances of the versatile occupations of the monks, 
it will be remembered that Roger Bacon, the 
inventor of the common lens, was a Franciscan. 
Gardening, too, occupied much of their time, and 
we even read of Becket and his monks tossing hay 

in the harvest-field. 

But as time went on, the abbey lands became 
extensive, by the grants of men who thought to 
conipensate for their misdeeds by becoming liberal 
in their dying hours to mother-chnreh, In the 
course of time, the abbots had become in reality 
great landowners, and monks only in name. 
From a glimpse left us of the state of affairs 
round the abbey of St Edmonsbury, it is plain 
that the abbot was held more in awe by the 
surrounding tenantry than the King himself. The 
abbot of Furness was virtual lord over the country 
north of Morecambe Bay from the Duddon to 
Windermere; and the estate of the abbey of 
Fountains stretched to the foot of Penygant, a 
distance of thirty miles. 

As numerous instances have shown, wealth is 
a power, which, if not wisely used, may not only 
demorahse individuals, buf communities and 
nations The abbeys, whose walls had been 
raised to encircle piety and poverty, becanie in 
time the abodes of indolence and luxury. Indeed, 
it is probable that the scanty knowledge we 
possess of our country’s history dumng the two 
centuries prior to the destruction of the mon- 
asteries, is owing to the fact that the monks, 
who had formerly been our chief historians, had 
thrown aside a task which few others were 
then competent to take up. The new learning, 
which carried knowledge outside the monasteries, 
had not yet sprung into being, and the only 
learned sect in the land had become idle. 

The monastic system, had it been allowed to 
live on, would certainly have mct with a severe 
check, if not destrnetion, im the religious reforms 
which took place in the reigns of Edward VI. 
and Elizabeth. As it was, the end came before 
its time, and like all premature reforms, the 
dissolution clashed with ‘the spirit of the age, 
and was regarded by the common people as an 
injustice. The monks had never driven hard 
bargains with their tenants, and their popularity 
ag landlords was great. Even when their dissolu- 
tion wus discussed in parliament, the members 
showed themselves averse to extreme measures, 
and compromised the matter Ly striking at the 
smaller monasteries only. But the insurrection 
known as the Pilgrimage of Grace soon gave Henry 
VIII. a pretext for their total suppression, and 
in 1539, the work of dissolution was finished in 
a most ruthless manner, The abbots of Fountains 
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and Jorvaulx were hanged ther at Tyb 
and the abbot of Glataunee hated ie oe 
fate. The abbot of Furnes’,’to escape death, was 
compelled to sign a deed conveying his whole 
estate to the king. 

The abbeys were for the most part despoiled 
by the people of the district. A stained-glass 
window of Furness Abbey was carried off to adorn 
Bowness Church, on the banks of Windermere. 
An oriel window from Glastonbury Abbey was 
used in the building of a neighbouring inn ; whilst 
the houses of the village owed great part of their 
building materials to te destruction of this noble 
church. In the case of Crowland, the abbey 
seems to have suffered little until the time of 
the Civil War, when a band of the Parliament 

| army destroyed it, after using it as a shelter. In 
those instances where man has not wreaked his 
vengeance, time and the clements have effected 
a slow but sure ruin. 

Such was the sudden collapse of these powerful 
and at one time useful institutions. Whatever 
smay have been the faults and drawhacks of their 
later existence, they were in earlier periods of 
immense service to the country, as they conserved 
within them all that was best and, highest in 
literature, arts, and civilisation. hoy kept the 
lamp of knowledge burning throughout the dark 
ages, ready for a time when its ‘light could be 

| more generally diffused among the nations. And 
one thing they did which ought to be held in 
grateful remembrance: they were the chief pro- 
moters of the abolition of serfdom, and the manu- 
mission of the slaves, both in England and Scotland. 
When giving the rites of the church to the dying 
landowner, the monks, although anxious for their 
own share of his property, never forgot to plead 
for the slaves, And so it came about that, by 
the close of the fifteenth century, slavery was 
virtually abolished, not by Act of Parliament, 
but by the monastic Orders. 





TWO DAYS IN A LIFETIME 
A STORY IN EIGHT CHAPTERS. 


BY T W. SPrrant, 
CHAPTER I, 


Own a certain sunny morning in the pleasant 
month of June, in a pleasant reom, the French- 
windows of which opened on to a terraced garden, 
with the gleaming waters of the Chaunel heaving 
and falling no great distance away, sat Mra 
Bowood, wife of Captain Jaines Bowooll—formerly 
of the mercantile marine, but now of Rosemount, 
The Undercliff, Isle of Wight —busily engaged 
with her correspondence. Mrs Lowood was a 
pleasant-looking woman of some forty summers, 
whose brown hair was alrewly tinged with gray. 
She had never been accounted a beauty, and she 
mace no pretensions to a gilt with which nature 
had failed t endow her. But her dark eyes 
looked the bome of kindlincss and good temper, 
with now and then a glint of merry humour 
breaking through them; and she possessed the 
gift~-so precious in 4 woman-—-of a voice ut once 
| soft, clear, and persuasive. The verdict of every 
‘one who knew Mrs Bowood was, thut the more 
ou saw of her tue better you grew to like 
er. 
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All women, whether married or single, like 
to have one particular friend to whom they can 
open their minds wifftout fearing that their con- 
fidence will be betrayed, to whom they can tell 
thinus that they will tell to no one else, not even 
to their husbands. Mrs Bowood’s particular 
friend and confidante was a certain Miss Dorothea 
Pennell, who, being a lifelong invalid, and con- 
sequently debarred from playinz any active part 
on the world’s stage, welcomed all the more 
eagerly every scrap of news which her corre- 
spondent could send her, and responded all the 
more sympathetically, whenever sympathy was 
looked for at her hands, It was to Miss Pennell 
that Mrs Bowood was this morning ijnditing her 
fortnightly budget of news. As she turny over 
the first page and begins on the second, let us 
take the liberty of pecping over her shoulder and 
of reading what her pen puts down. 

‘We are rather more than usually lively at 
Rosemount just now,’ she writes; ‘in fact, 1 
should be justified in saying that we are decidedly 
uproarious. You will know, my dear Dolly, 


what I mean when I tell you that my sister's two ' 


oungsters, Freddy and Luey, are here on a visit. 
Maria wanted to go to Paris for a, few weeks, so 
I gladly offered to take charge of them. heir 
sweet childish laughter makes pleasant music in 
the old house. I know I shall have a good ery 
to myself when the time conics for them to leave 
us. hey are at once the pride and the torment 
of their uncle. You know that my dear old 
Bow-wow las a fine natural irritability of temper, 
which really means nothing when you come to 
know him, and is mercly a sort of safety-valve 
which, I verily believe, saves lim from many a 
fit of gout. So, when the youngsters steal his 
pocket-handkerchief or lide his spectacles, be 
stamps—uet with his gouty foot—and storms, 
and his red face grows redder—which is quite 
unuecessary—and he threatens condign punish- 
ment Then the children pretend to be frightened, 
and hide themselves for a quarter of an hour ; 
afler which they go hand in hand and stand a 
little distance away from him and rub a knuckle 
in w corner of their eyes. Then of course they 
aro called up, scolded for half a ininute, and 
forgiven. then come lollipops. But all the 
time I feel sure that the young monkeys are 
laughing at him in their sleeves. Dear old Jamie! 
he is as transparent as a sheet of glass, and the 
children’s sharp cyes veal him through and 
through. 

‘The other day they found a quantity of coloured 
paper, which they persuaded Bigsles, their nurse- 
mud, to cut up and fashion into so-called “ ruses.” 
OF these paper flowers they made festoous, with 
which they decorated themselves ; but by-and-by, 
seving their uncle’s white bat on the table in the 
hall, the temptation was too much for them, and 
forthwith the chapeau was decorated with a wreath 
of paper flowers. Then the young imps hid 
behind the hallopen library door, waiting till 
their uncle should set out for his afternoon stroll, 
about which he is generally as regular as clock- 
work, Presently, out le came, humming some 
old sea-song tu himself, and took his cane out of 
the stand and clapped his Lat on his head, never 
peregiving—you know how short-sighted he is— 
that there was anything amiss with the latter 
article, and go went his way ; and very comical 
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he must have looked. As soon as he had dis- 
appeared, the children came out of their hiding- 

ace and performed a war-dance on the veranda. 

{feanwhile, my dear old by marched gaily on 

his way towards Ventnor. e told me afterwards 
that he could not make out why people turned 
and stared so at him. Before long, he had quite 
a gathering of urchins of both sexes following 
at is hecls—but at a respectful distance, having 
probably the fear of his cane in their eyes. 
Then a Intcher’s boy, as he drove past, called 
out: “Hi! Bill, here’s another guy!” This 
bewildered the Captain. Ie turned and glared 
at his following, and examined his coat-tails, for 
fear anything might have been pinned surrep- 
titiously behind him; but he never thought of 
Jooking at his hat. It was not till he reached 
the outskirts of the town that some one who knew 
him stepped him and told him what was the 
matter, Te came bavk in a great fume, on casti- 
gatory thoughts intent; but of course the cul- 
prits were not to be found, nor did they venture 
to put in an appearance till bedtime, when they 
sneaked up-stairs under the wing of Biggles, with- 
out venturing into the drawing-room to bid cither 
their uncle or me their usual “guod-night.” After 
this, you will perhaps be surprised to learn that 
on peeping into the chiidren’s room about half- 
past nine, I found the caudJes alight, the urchins 
sitting up in their beds, and their uncle seated 
on a chur befween the two, telling them a sea- 
yarn and stufling them with chocolate creams, 
What is a pour woman tv do with such a hus- 
baud ? 

‘And this reminds me that I have promised 
my sister to engage a French governess for her 
winle she is away. Maria has a charming knack 
of throwing on to other people’> shoulders any 
little worry which she does not care to encounter 
herself. What would seem more natural and 
proper than that she, whose home is in London, 
shuuld engage a governess on the spot. But, 
no; she did not care to face the nuisance of 
having to pick and select from among a score 
or two of candidates, and so delegated the labour 
to me, who live here in this out-of-the-way spot. 
“You now, dear Caroline, that I lack your 
firmness in mutters of this sort,” she wrote in 
that insinuating way of hers. “I cannot deal 
with people ag you can. I am impulsive; you 
are just the opposite. I should inevitably engage 
the first appheant whose aires pleased me, 
without reference to her abilities or anything 
else ; while you, dear Caroline” d 80 on 
You know Maria's style. 

‘Asa consequence of my advertisement, I have 
heen inundated with letters during the last week— 
the postinan will want an extra half-crown at 
Christmas—all of whith I have had to wade 
through ; the result being that I have selected 
half-a-dozen of the most likely candidates to see 
personally. I fervently hope that I shall be able 
te find one out of the halt-dozen that will meet 
Maria’s requirements, and so bring this trouble- 
some business to an end. 

‘The day after I posted my last letter to you, 
Elsie Brandon came to us on a visit, You will 
remember her as being at Rosemount when you 
were staying with us last summer, She has shot 
up wonderfully in the interim. She is now 
seventeen, and is nearly as tall as I am. You 
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will remember my telling you that she is a ward 
in Chancery, and that she will come into a con- 
siderable fortune when she is of age. Her aunt, 
Miss Hoskyns, who has charge of her, brought 
her to Rosemount to stay for a couple of months. 
She is a bright intelligent girl, full of life and 
high spirits when away from her severely 
methodical aunt, Miss Hoskyns—whose dearest 
wish it is to be looked upon as a femme savante, 
and who has just started for Italy to decipher 
some Etruscan inscriptions which have lately 
been unearthed there—would fain train up Else 
to eschew all thoughts of matrimony, and develop 
gradually into a blue-stocking like herself. The 
child is learning Latin and mathematics, and is 
to begin Greek next winter, and by-and-by go to 
Girton College for a couple of years. But I am 
afraid that all Miss Hoskyns’ well-meant efforts will 
never make a “girl graduate” of Elsie Brandon. 
Far dearer to her heart than Latin or mathe- 
matics isa game of lawn-tennis on a sunny after- 
noon ; and young as she is—unless an old woman 
is mistaken—she already knows more of the art 
of flirtation than she is likely to know of thc 
Greek poets as long as she lives’ Meanwhile, a 
little gentle repression will do her no harm, I 
equalise matters by insisting that her studies 
shall not be neglected—the ‘Rev. Septimus Dale 
comes and coaches her three times a week—but 
when once her lessons have been mastered, she 
is at liberty to do as she likes. I need scarcely 
say that she twists Captain James Dowood round 
her little finger. 

‘Now that I have written so much about Elsie, 
it seems only uatural that I sheald tell you the 
latest news about the Captain’s nephew, Charley 
Summers, who was such a faveurite with you 
when you were here. You know already how 
he ran through the small fortune which came to 
him after bis mother’s death; and how, subsequent 
to that, his uncle paid his debts twice over. 
You know also how, as a last resource, the 
Cuptain placed him in a tea-broker’s office in the 
City, and how, after a three month’ trial of office- 
lite, he broke away from it, and tuok to the stage 
for aliving. This was the last straw ; and when 
Janes heard that his nephew had turned actor, 
he vowed that be should never darken his doors 
again, and that he washed his hauds of him for 
ever. My dear husband had certain prejudices 
instilled into his mind when he was young, and 
there they live and flourish to the present day. 
It is his firm belief that in earning his bread as 
he does at present, Charley has irrevocably dis- 

raced both himself and his family. And yet, 
or all that, he still holds the boy as the apple 
of his eye. Love and prejudice have Leen fighting 
against each other in lis heart, and fur the present, 
prejudice has carried the day; lut if I know 
anything of my husband, the victory is only a 
feuiperety one. Love will conquer in the 
end, 

‘This preamble brings me to the particular 
scrap of news anent Charley which I wanted to 
tell you. On taking up the local paper yesterday 
morning, I happened to notice the advertisement 
of a travelling company who are going to pla: 
at the Ryde Theatre during the whole of this 
week. Among the list of names mentioned I 
found that of Charles Warden—our scapegrace’s 
nom de thédtre, This at once set me wondering 
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whether, now that he is so close to us, he would 
venture to come over to Rosemount, in defiance 
of his uncle’s express prohibition. I confess that 
I should greatly like to see the boy, and yet it 
would certainly be better that he should not 
venture here for a considerable time to come. 

‘But there is another point in connection with 
Charley about which I am more curious and 
anxious. Do you know, Dolly, I almost fancy 
that there is something going on between him 
and Elsie? “How absurd!” you will probably 
say to yourself, “Why, the girl is only seven- 
teen."—True ; but girls of seventeen are often 
engaged nowadays, and married before they are 
eighteen. We live in a precocious age. 

‘While Elsie was at Rosemount last year, 
Charley came down and stayed a fortnight with 
us; it was his last visit before he got into dis- 
grace. He and Elsie gravitated naturally _to- 
wards each other, as young people will do, They 
were out and about a great deal together, 
and were sometimes missing from breakfast 
till diuner-time. I thought nothing of it at 
the time, looking upon Elsie as Iittle more 
than a child, whereas Charley was alread: 
turned twenty-one. But I was certainly a little 
surprised when, in the course of conversation a 
few days ago, Elsie let out the fact that Master 
Charles had visited at her aunt's house several 
times during the course of the last winter. By 
wht occult means he contrived to insinuate 
himself into the good graces of that she-dragon, 
Miss Hoskyns, is more than I can imagine. He 
must have found out one of her weak points, for 
she is very vain in many ways, and have played 
upon it to serve his own ends. I know Charley 
too well to believe that he would care to visit 
Miss Tloskyns out of regard for that lady herself. 
Could it be because he thought there might be 
a chance of now and then sceing Elsie, that he 
put himself to so much trouble? That there is 
some secret understanding between these young 
people, I am pretty well convinced ; and as an 
additional proof of the fact, I may tell you that 
when I pointed out Charley’s name in the news- 
paper to J 
the wild-rose tints in her cheeks 
and richer. I had never seen the 
pretty before. 

‘So, then, here is the first chapter of a little 
romance working itself out. Should the oppor- 
tunity be given me of watching its progress, you 
shall hear all about it in due time.’ 


Isie, her cyes flashed out suddenly, while 


rew decper 
child look so 


As already stated, the French-windows of the 
room in which Mrs Bowood was writing stood 
wide open this sunny morning. Mra Bowood 
had heard no sound, had seen uo shadow; but 
while she was writing the last few words, there 
suddenly came over her a feeling that she was 
no longer alone. She looked up, and could not 
help giving a little start when she saw a tall 
figure dressed in black standing close to the open 
window. Next moment, she smiled to herself 
and gave vent to a little sigh. ‘Another applicant 
for the post Uf French governess,’ she murmured. 
‘How tiresome to be interrupted in the midat of 
one’s correspondence! I will never undertake 
another commission for Maria as long as I 
live.’ 

Secing Mrs Bowood looking at her inquiringly, 
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the woman came ao step or two nearer, and then 

used, as if in doubt. *What shall I gay 3— 

ow introduce myselfg’ she muttercd under her 
breath. 

She was tol], and with a sort of easy gracefulness 
about her which was evidently not acquired, but 
natural, It was difficult to guess her age, sceing 
that her face, nearly down to her mouth, was hidden 
by a veil, which was drawn tishtly back over 
her bonnet, and tied in a knot behind. But the 
veil could not 
She was dressed entirely in Jack; not a scrap | 
of any other colour being visible any where about 
her. 

‘You have come in answer to the advertise- 
ment?’ queried Mrs Baweoad. 

‘The advertisement, madame?’ replied the 
stranger with evident surprise, as she came a step 
or two nearer. She spoke with a slight foreign 
accent, which only served to confirm Mrs Bowood’s 
firat impression. 

‘I mean for the French governess's place,’ con- 
tinued the latter Jady. 

The stranger Jouked at Mrs Bowood fur a 
moment without speaking; then she said: ‘Ah 
—oul, madame, as you say.” Then she empiletls, | 


showing as she did so a very white and perfec affair. 


set of teeth, 

‘Yam afraid that I shall not be able to atte nd | 
to you for about half an honr,’ said Mrs Bowood 
in a tone that was half apolog: tie. ‘ Perhaps you 
won't mind waiting as long as that? 

‘1 am at madame’s convenience. I am in no 
liurry at all. With madame’s permission, I will 
promenade myself in the garden, and amuse 
inyself with looking at the heautifal flowers.’ 

‘Do so, by all means 1 will send a servant 
to tell you when J am ready to see you.’ 

‘Merci, madame.’ The stranger in black bowed 
gracefully, deferentially even, ‘and smiled ayain. 
Then taking up the skirt of hor dress with oue 
hand, she nicer out through the French-window. 
She pansed for a moment in the verauda to put 
up her black sunshade, and then she passed slowly 
out of sight. But as she walked she communed 
with herself: ‘This is fortunate—this will give 
me time. I miust tind come of the servants, and 
tk them to direct me A great deal may be 
done in half an honr.’ 

Left alone, Mis Bowood tovk up her pen and 
dipped it in the inkstand. Re: lly, many of these 
foreigners have very nice manners,’ she mused. 
‘We “have much to’ learn from them—not only 
in manners, but in the art of dress. That 
young person’s gown is made of quite ordinary 
maeeriele but the style and fit are enough to 
make poor Madame Sinithson die of despair.’ 
Then ne took another dip and addressed herself 
to the continuation of her letter. 


‘I have a tong budget of news for you this 
week, my dear Dolly, "and as yet, have by no 
means come to the end’ of it 

‘In our many conversations together, I think 
you must more than once have heard me mention 
aura Dimsdale's name, although you may pos- 
sibly have forgotten the fact. Well, she has been 
staying at Rosemount for the last ten days. But 
iu order that you may better understand the 
position of affairs, I will give you a brief résumé 
of her history. 





uite hide two flashing black eyes. | 
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‘You know, of course, that my father was @ 
country doctor, and that after my mother’s death 
I kept his house for many years, When I first 
knew Laura Langton—that was her name before 
her marriage—she was a vitl of ten, home for her 
holidays. “Her father was vicar of the parish, and - 
he and my father were well acquainted. Well, 
years went on, and Laura grew up into a very 
charming young woman. Although there was 
quite ten years’ difference in our ages, she and I 
were always the best of friends; and whenever 
she was at lhome, I used to have a good dcal of 
her company. But by-and-by her school-days 
were over; and as she was like me, without a 
mother, she thought that she could not do better 
than follow my example, and become her father’s 
housekeeper. “Soon after this took place, my 
father’s death sent me abroad into the world, and 
I left Chilwood for ever. But during the last 
sumincr I lived there, a certain Sir ‘Frederick 
Pinkerton, a man about forty years old, used 
frequently to ride over to the Vicarage—le was 
on a visit at some country-house in “the neigh- 
Lourhovud—and village gossip would have it that 
he was in love with my pretty Laura. But if 
auch were the case, nothing ever eame of the 
By-and-by, Sir Frederick went his way, 
land was no more seen in those parts. 

‘Some two or three years later, I heard that 
ee was married, and that her husband was 
Sir Thomas Dimsdale, a weulthy London mer- 
chant, forty years older than herself. I said to 
myself, when I heard the news, that I never 
could bave believed Lanza would have married 
merely for money or position. Later on, I heard 
the caplanation, It appears that her father had 
been delnded into mixing himself up with certain 
speculations which were to make a rich man of 
him, and enable jim to Jeave his daughter a big 
fortune ; but instead of doing that, they simply 
reined him. In this crisls, Sir Thomas came to 
the help of the ruincd man. The vicar was 
extricated from his diliculties, and Jus daughter 
became Lady Dimsdale. Such bargains are by 
no mcans wncommMmon in society. 

‘Sir Thomas died two years ago; and Laura 
found herself a widow at thirty- -three year's of age, 
with an income of something between three and 
four thousand pounds a year. So far so good. 
But note the sequel. Should Laura marry again, 
her income goés from her, all lut about ‘four 
hundred a year, What a poor contemptible 
creature this Sir Thomas must have been ! 

‘Whether Laura will ever marry again, is of 
course more than I ean say. I hope with all my 
heart that she may do, and this time for love. 
She was a very pretty girl, and she is now a very 
charming woman, and still very youthful-looking. 
And then, too, her life is a very lonely one. 
She has no children; her father died years ago ; 
and she has no near Telations left alive. For all 
she is so rich, she is by no means a happy 
woman. 

‘I have made mention of a Sir Frederick 
Pinkerton. Would it surprise yon to bear that 
the individual in question is a neighbour of ours, 
and a not unfrequent visitor at Rosemount? He 
has taken a house at Bonchurch for a year, on 
the recommendation of his doctor, It seems that 
he and a ptain Bowood met somewhere abread ; 
and EE ae es ee ee ave now renewed their acquaintance. 
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of fifty, I should imagine, but young-looking for 
his years. He is said to be very rich; but he 
has also the reputation of being very stingy. He 
comes of a very old family, and is a thorough 
man of the world. Remembering that he had 
known Lady Dimsdale when she was Laura 
Langton and a girl of twenty, I told him one 
day, when we met him out driving, that we were 
expecting her here on a visit. He coloured up, 
on hearing the news, like any young man of five- 
and-twenty, a thing which should scarcely 
have believed of an old ex-diplomatist like Sir 
Frederick, had I not seen it with my own eyes. 
From that moment, I became suspicious. 

‘Since Laura’s arrival, Sir Frederick’s visits 
to Rosemount have been much more frequent 
than befure. That he admires her greatly, is 
plainly to be seen ; but whether he will propose 
to her is quite anvther matter. I hope he will 
do nothing of the kind; or rather, 1 hope that 
if he does, she will refuse him. I feel sure that 
she does not care a bit for him; and he is not 
at all the sort of man that would be hkely to 
make her happy. But when a woman is lonely, 
and feels the need of a home and a sectiled place 
in the world for the remainder of her days, 
one can never tell how she may act. Can cither 
you or I tell how we should act under the same 
circumstances? At present, however, this is 
beside the question. Sir Frederick has not yet 
Pepe 

‘But during the last few hours, matters here 
have assumed an altogether different complexion. 
Last evening, there arrived at Rosemount, on a 
short visit, a certain Mr Oscar Boyd, a civil- 
engineer of sone eminence, who has been out in 
Svuth America for several years, engaged in laying 
down certain new lines of railway in that 
country. Captain Bowood met Mr Boyd for 
the first time some two months ago, at his 
lawyer's office in London. 1t appears that Mr 
Boyd is possessed of a amall estate, which he is 
desirous of selling; and as the estate in ques- 
tion adjoins certain property belonging to my 
husband, it follows as a matter of eourse that 
my dear oll Bow-wow is desirous of buying it. 
Some difliculty, however, appears to have arisen 
with regard to the price, or the conveyance, or 
something ; so, in order to bring the affair to an 
amicable scttlement and, as Jamie said, to save 
lawyer's expenses, Mr Boyd has been invited 
down here tur a few days. The Captain is per- 
suaded that if he and Mr Boyd can talk over the 
affair quietly between themselves, they will be 
able to arrive at some agreement which will be 
satisfactory to both ; and I think it not unlikely 
that Jamie will prove to be right. 

‘But mark now what follows. When I intro- 
duced Mr Boyd to Lady Dimsdale, soon after his 
arrival last evening, judge my surprise to sce 
them meet as old friends—that is to say, a8 
friends who had known each other long ago, 
bunt who had not met for many years. A few 
words of explanation elicited the fact that Mr 
Boyd had made the acquaintance of Laura and 
her father during the time that he was employed 
-as sub-engineer on the Chilwood branch-line of 
railway. This, of course, was after I left the 
neizhbourhood. From the conversation that 
followed, I rather fancy that Mr Boyd must have 
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been a pretty frequent visitor at the vicarage. 
There’s something else, too, I. rather fancy—that 
in those old days there must have been some 
flirtation or tendresse, or something of that kind, 
between the two young people, the sweet fra- 
grance of which atill lingers in the memory of both 
of them. Of course, I may be mistaken in my 
idea, but I don’t think I am. More than once 
last evening, I said to myself: “Taura ig a 
widow, Mr Boyd is a widower, why should they 
not” ’——— 


But at this moment a servant flung open the 
dvor and announced : ‘Sir Frederick Pinkerton, 
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Tue inestimable value of the dog, which, as Sir 
Charles Lyell informs us, has been the companion 
vf man ever since the Neolithic age, is nowhere 
more apparent than in the countries encircling 
the Arctic Ocean. Besides exercising his powers 
in the chase, and defending his master’s person 
and cabin from the attacks of rapacious animals, 
he fulfils the laborious duty of a beust of burden, 
performing the task with an intelligence not 
displayed by any other draught animal. Attempts 
were formerly wade to utilise dogs in this capacity 
in various parts of Europe ; and it is well known 
that in Loudon and many of our provincial towns, 
certain breeds were once harnessed to butchers’ 
carts, costermongers’ flats, and other light convey- 
ances, until ¢’¢ cruelty involved in compelling 
soft-fuoted quadrupeds to draw laden vehicles 
along macadamised roads was at length recognised, 
and the evi] suppressed. 

The legitimate sphere for the employment of 
our canine friends for the purposes of dranght 
is undoubtedly to be found over the frozen wastes 
of northern latitudes, where the summer shows 
too brief a sun for the growth of much fodder, 
and the yielding snow is incapable of supporting 
heavier animals. Endowed with remarkable 
intelligence, with great powers of endurance, and 
with the capability of adaptation to extreme condi- 
tions of climate and various kinds of food, they 
seem peculiarly fitted to aid man where his 
existence is attended by the severest hardship. 
Dogs will exist and labour where other ania 
rupeds would ear and their marvellous instinct 
uften proves the means of saving hie amidst the 
danzers which beset the inhabitants of those 
inhospitable reyions. In Northern Siberia, Kamt- 
chatka, Greenland, and countries of a similarly 
rigorous climate, they are essential alike for the 
transport of aiticles of commerce and for pro- 
curing the necvssary means of subsistence. Ag 
early as 1577, Frobisher recorded the fact that 
Eskimo sledgea were drawn by teams of dogs, 
and they lave repeatedly proved the indispens- 
able reliance of modern explorers, 

Both the Eskimo and the Siberian sledge-dogs 
are large and powerful animals, ond, while dif- 
fering sufficiently vo constitute separate varieties, 
they agree in bearing a close resemblance in 

‘their aspect, the tone of their howling, and in 
' other characteristics to the wolves of the arctic 
circle. They stand from thirty to thirty-one and 
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and erect ears, and a 
bushy tail, Their compact and a coat forms 
an‘admirable protection against the cold, and is 
therefore much prized among the Eskimo for 
clothing. Their colour is variable, the Eskimo 
dog presenting almost all shades; but the pre- 
dominating hue of this and aleo of the Siberian 
variety is gray or a dingy white. 

They subsist principally on fish, walrus-hide, 
the flesh or the refuse of seal, and all kinds 
of offal On the arctic shores of Asia, small 
fish, cleaned and dried in the open air, are 
reserved for the dogs, and form an excellent 
spring diet. During winter journcys, the food 
da usually served on alternate days, and consists 
of fresh frozen fish, or about two pounds of seals’ 
flesh, or its equivalent in walrus-hide, which is 
often frozen like plates of iron, and has to be 
chopped or sawn to pieces. They are never per 
mitted to eat salt junk, except through dire neces- 
sity, and then only sparingly, for a full meal of 
it would in many cases be fatal In summer, 
they are turned loose to shift for themselvea, and 
live partly on field-mice. 

Before entering on long expeditions, sledge-dogs 
require a careful preparation, very similar to that 
which the plundering Turcomans give their 
horses, For some time beforehand, their food, 
exercise, and rest are strictly regulated. In the 
last fortnight, they are driven from seven to 
twenty miles daily, halting at stuted intervals, 
until, like the Turcoman steeds, they are capable 
of running from seventy to a hundred English 
milea in a day, if the cold be not very intense 
and the strain of brief duration. Wrangell states 
that when the dogs are pursuing game, they will 
cover fifteen versts, and even more, in an hour, 
a verat equalling two-thirds of an English mile. 
This is confirmed by the expericnce of Dr Hayes, 
who occasionally amused an enforced leisure by 
taking an excursion with a team of a dozen dogs, 
which would traverse six imiles in twenty-eight 
to thirty minutes, Their performances over long 
distances are even more surprising. On one of 
his return journeys, Wrangell sometimes accom- 
plished a hundred versts per day, and maintained 
a& mean daily speed of thirty-four miles over a 
distance of two hundred and fifty leagues, despite 
the fact that the dogs went several days without 
food, the stone-foxes and wolverines having 
destroyed the provision depédta. Dr Kane’s team, 
although worn by previous travel, carried him, 
with a fully burdened sledge, between seven 
and eight hundred miles in o fortnight, at the 
seenehing average rate of fifty-seven miles per 

ay! 

When subjected to severe and protracted exer- 
tion, the dogs are liable to become footsore, They 
should then be protected by fur-boots, the paws 
being washed frequently in strong brandy, and 
if the weather be ciently mild, bathed in 
aca-water. A similar foot-covering is nec 
when the snow is frozen into hard crystals, whic 
cut the fect; or when a team is driven rapidly 
over sea-ice formed at a low temperature, which, 
besides cutting the paws, occasions acute pain 
from the brine bi rpetin sometimes even causi 
the animals to down in fits When the col 
is unusually severe, the doga require clothing for 
the body, 
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useful assisiante give their masters little trouble 
in the provision of kennels, During summer, 
they scratch holes in the ground for coolness, or 
lie in water to escape mosquitoes. In winter, 
when the thermometer is exceptionally low, they 
are occasionally sheltered in an outhouse adjoining 
the cabin; but even then are more frequently 
tethered outside, and curl themselves up in thei 
burrows in the snow. For the comfort of the 
dogs attached to the Fox, while engaged in the 
search for Sir John Franklin, some twenty-five 
holes were excavated in the face of a snow-bank 
alongside the vessel, and ‘in them they spent 
most of their time. Under the lee of the ship, 
they could, when their fur was thick, lie out on 
the mow without apparent inconvenience, although 
the temperature was minus forty degrees, and the 
mists gave a raw and keen edge to the cutting 
blasts” Dr Kane erected a doghouse on Butler's 
Island; but the animals would mot sleep away 
from the vessel, preferring the bare snow within 
sound of human voices to a warm kennel on the 
rocks, Wrangell says that they relieve their soli- 
tary watches and interrupt the arctic silence with 
periodical howling, which is audible at a long 
distance, and recurs as a rule at intervals of six 
or eight hours, but far more frequently when the 
moon shines. 

The narté or sledge of Northern Siberia is 
nearly two yards long, about twenty-one inches 
broad, and ten high. The best are built of 
seasoned birchwood, free from knots, except the 
bed, which is formed of woven shoots of the sand- 
willow. No iron is used in the construction, all 
the parts being bound together by thongs cut 
from the skin of the elk, ox, or walrus, of which 
a@ great number are required. Eskimo sledges 
vary considerably both in form and material, 
and are from four to fourteen feet in length ; an 
ordinary specimen measures ten or twelve feet, 
and weighs upwards of two hundred pounds, A 
large party of Eskimo who once visited Dr Kane 
arrived in sledges ‘made of small fragments of 
porous bone, very skilfully fastened together by 
thongs of hide; the runners, which shone like 
silver, were of highly polished ivory, obtained 
from the tusks of the walrus.” One of Dr Kane's 
sludges, named ‘Little Willie,” was constructed of 
American hickory, thoroughly seasoned, and well 
adapted for strength, lightness, and ao minimum 
amount of friction. Another, styled the ‘ Faith, 
which was built in a stronger fashion, after 
inodels furnished by the British Admiralty, mea- 
sured thirteen feet long, and four broad, and 
would carry fourteen hundredweight of mixed 
stores. The natives moisten the soles of the 
runners with water, often obtained by dissolvi 
snow in the mouth, which insures a thin shiel 
of ise that glides over a frozen surface with 
iner ease. 

When the sledge is laden, the whole is covered 
by thin sheets of deerskin, so as to prevent dist 
placement of the load by the rapid peed or the 
frequent overthrows Under favourable circum- 
stances, a team will draw from a thousand to 
twelve hundred and sixty pounds, or from nine to 
eleven and a quarter hundredweight, in addition 
to the driver, at the rate of seven or eight miles 
an hour ; but during intense frost, when the snow 
is rendered granular, and ‘almost as gritty as 





sand,’ the load may have to be limited to three 
hundred and sixty po.nds, 

A good team consists of about twelve dogs. 
Their harness is composed of bearskin, and when 
tethered, it is by bear or seal skin traces fastened 
to spears plunged into the ice, The foremost 
eledge is furnished with an additional dog to act as 
leader, which receives a careful training, for on 
him the safety of the whole party frequently 
depends, If reliable, no difficulty turns him aside, 


‘but he selects the track which presents the least 


danger. On dark nights, or when the wild waste 
is obscured by a tempest, an impenetrable mist, 
or a blinding snowstorm, and the she erie 

yarna is scarcely discoverable by man, a goo 
eader will be sure to find it, if he has ever crossed 
the plain before, or once rested at the habitation ; 
hile, if the hut be buried in snow, he will 
indicate the spot where his master must dig. 
When successfully trained, he rarely runs astray 
on scenting e; and often excites the admira- 
tion of travellers by his persistent efforts to kee 
the rest of the team to their work, barking an 
wheeling round at intervals, as if he had come 
upon a new scent, in order to induce them to 
follow him. Ifthe leader swerves from duty, the 
driver not unfrequently finds himself powerless 
on such occasions to prevent them from rushing 
madly off in pursuit of prey. 

At all times, the task of driving these half- 
tamed wolfish dogs is one of considerable difficulty, 
requiring both skill and determination, The 
sleighman seats himeelf on one side of the sledge, 
with his feet on the runner, and must be ready 
to spring off at any moment when his safety may 
be imperilied, or to dig his hecls into the snow, 
if the fierce and unruly animals refuse to stop 
when they are required. A long staff, furnished 
with iron at one end and belle at the other, serves 
the double purpose of assisting him to maintain 
his precarious seat on the rocking sledge, and aids 
his voice in giving animation to the team by the 
tintinnabulation of the bells. A far more formid- 
able instrument is the driver's whip. The lash 
Measures twenty feet in length, or four feet more 
than the traces, and is made of raw seal or walrus 
hide, tipped with a ‘cracker’ of hard sinew. 
Attached to a light stock only two and a half 
feet long, no little practice is necessary to roll 
such a lash out to its full lencth, and when 
blown in all directions by an arctic gale, will tax 
the powers of the most experienced hand. 

But sledge-dogs need no urging with the whip 
when their instinct informs them that they are on 
unaafe ice. They flee onwards at the speed which 
alone can save, and, as was experienced repeatedly 
by Dr Hayes, instead of keeping the sledges 
together in a compact body, they diverge and 
separate, so as to distribute the weight over as 
large an area as possible. When they begin to find 
themselves menaced by this danger, and the pros- 
pect ahead appears to them unusually threatening, 

they tremble, lie down, and refuse to go further.’ 
Most arctic explorers tell of hairbreadth escapes 
from treacherous ice, when they have owed their 
preservation to the sagacity of their dogs. Wran- 
gell relates an incident of this nature: ‘Our first 
gate was to examine the possibility of further 
advance ; irae’ however, could only be done by 
opinions were divided aa to the possibility of 


SLEDGE-DOGS, 


its bearing us. I determined to ; and. ths 
adventure succeeded better than otk have been 

0 or, owing to the intredibly swift i 
of the d to which doubtless we eed our aatetye 
The leading sledge actually broke thro in 
several places; but the dogs, warned, no spe 
of the danger by their natural instinct, f 
animated by the incessant cries and : 
ment of the driver, flew so aactaly oak te 
yielding ice, that we reached the other side with- 
out actually sinking through. ‘The other three | 
sledges followed with similar rapidity, each across 
such part as appeared to be the most promising ; 
and we were now all assembled in Bete on 
north side of the fissure. Jt was necessary to 
halt for a time, to allow the dogs to recover a 
little from their extraordinary exertions.’ 

Some authorities, including Dr Hayes, pro- 
nounce these dogs to be insensible to kindness ; 
but the assertion has been stoutly disputed. The. 
fact appears to be that sledge-doggs, like all others, 
bark os they are bred, or, in other words, are 
what their masters make them. When they 
receive humane treatment, instead of the syste- 
matic and revolting brutality which is too com- 
monly their portion, they rarely fail to evince a 
warm attachment to those with whom the 
are associated. ‘Daddy,’ the Eskimo dog whic 
served for three years in the search for Sir John 
Franklin, ‘won all hearts by his winning manner 
both afloat and ashore.’ <A lithograph of this 
cherished animal is preserved in the British 
Museum. Similar testimony in proof of the 
friendly and often affectionate disposition of these 
dogs, when properly treated, is borne by various 
explorers. 

o greater calamity could befall the inha- 
bitants of such regions than to be deprived 
of the services of the dog. To avert such 
a disaster, human mothers will nurse pups with 
their own offspring, if, through the death of the 
natural mother, there appear danger of the family 
being left without the preserving dog. It was 
once proposed in Northern Siberia to prohibit 
the keeping of dogs, because their large con- 
sumption of food was believed to lessen the 
quantity available for the inhabitants; but the 
enforcement of such a prohibition would have 
robbed the people of one of their chief means 
of subsistence. 

The reindeer may be turned to a greater variety 
of uses than the dog, but, on the other hand, is 
more difficult to maintain. Over immense tracta 
of country, almost ell articles of food and of 
commerce, together with the abundant supplies 
of fuel and oil necessary to impart warmth, 
light, and cheerfulness to the hovels in which 
the inhabitants seek refuge from their inconceiv- 
ably severe and sunless winters, are obtained 
by the help of dogs. They convey their masters 
to and from fishing-grounds more distant than 
could otherwise be visited. They discover the 
lurking-places of the wary seal, Harnessed to. 
light sledges, and guided by keenness of scent, 
or by visibly, traces on the freahly fallen snow, 
they fly over huszamock and hollow in pursuit af 
the elk,.the reindeer, the fox, sable, squirrel, the, 
wild-sheep, and the bear, thus bringing hunters 
within reach alig1:of the fleetest, the craftiest, 


the thin ice of the channel, and! and the most formidable prey. In a word, the 
| dog is os indispensable to the settled inhabitants 








climes, as the reindeer is to the nomad 
i the horse is in the sure-footed 
Heranle on the mountain-paths of Spain, the lama 
HH on those of South America, or as the camel in 
} the sandy deserte of Africa and Arabia, 





A KING OF ACRES 


BY RICHARD JEFFERIES, AUTHOR OF THE * GAME- 
KEEPER AT HOME,’ ETC. 


L—JAMES THARDOVER. 


A WEATHER-bEATEN man stood by a gateway 
watching some teams at plough. The bleak 
March wind rushed across the field, reddening 
his face; rougher than a flesh-brush, it rubbed 
the skin, and gave it a glow as if each puff were 
& blow with the ‘gloves.’ His short brown beard 
was full of dust blown into it. Between the line 
of the hat and the exposed part of the forehead, 
the akin had peeled slightly, literally worn off by 
the unsparing rudeness of wintry mornings. Like 
the early field veronica, which flowered at his 
feet in the short grass under the licdge, his eyes 
were blue and gray. The petals are partly of 
either hue, and so his cyes varied according to 
the light—now somewhat more gray, and now 
more blue, Tall and upright, he stood straight 
as a bolt, though both arms were on the gate 
and his ashen walking-stick swung over it. He 
wore a gray overcoat, a gray felt hat, pray 
leggings, and his boots were gray with the dust 
which had settled on them. 

He was thinking: ‘Farmer Bartholomew is 
doing the place better this year; he scarccly 
hoe’d a weed last season; the stubble was a 
tangle of weeds; one could hardly walk across it. 
That second team stops too long at the end 
of the furrow—idle fellow that. Third team 
goes too fast; horses will be soon tired. Fourth 
team—he’s getting beyond his work—too old; 
the stilts nearly threw him over there. 
ground has paid for the draining—one, at all 
eventa. Never saw land look better. Looks 
brownish and moist ; moist brownish red. Query, 
what colour is that? Ask Mary—the artist. 
Never saw it in a picture. Keeps his hedges 
well; this one is like a board on the top, thorn- 
boughs molten together; a hare could run along 
it (as they will sometimes with harriers behind 
them, and jump off the other side to baffle scent). 
Now, why is olomew doing his land better 
this year? Keen old fellow. Something behind 
this Has he got that bit of money that was 
coming to him? Done something, they said, last 
Doncaster; no one could get anything out of 
him. Dark as night Sold the trainer some 
oats; that I know ; wonder how much the trainer 

keted over that transaction? Expect he did 
not charge them all. Still, he’s a decent fellow. 
Honesty is uncertain—never met an honest man. 
Doubt if world could hang together. Bartholomew 
is honest enough; but either he has won come 
money, or he really does not want the draw- 
back at audit, Takes care his horses don’t look 
too well. Notice myself that farmers do not 
_let their teams look so glossy as a few years 
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. Like them to seem rough and uncared 
for—can’t afford smooth coate, these hard times. 
Don’t look very glossy myself; don’t feel very 
lossy. Hate this wind—hang kings’ ransoms 

opie who like these winds are telling false- 
lheole That’s broken’ (as one of the teams 
stopped) ; ‘have to send to blacksmith ; knock off 
now ; no good you pottering there. Next team 
stops to go and help potter. Third team stops 
to help second. Fourth team comes across to 
help third. All pottering Wants Bartholomew 
among them. ‘That’s the way to do a morning’s 
work, Did any one ever see such idleness! 
Group about a broken chain-link enapped. Tie 
it up with your leathern garter—not he; no 
resource. What patience a man needa, to have 
anything to do with tand. Four teams idle 
over a snapped link. Rent!—of course they 
can't pay rent. Wonder if a gang of American 
labourers could make anything out of our farms? 
There they work from sunrise to sunset. Suppose 
a ed a gang and try. Did any one ever see 
such a helpless set as that yonder! Depression— 
of course. No go-ahead in them,’ 

‘Mind opening the gate, you?’ said a voice 
behind ; and turning, the thinker saw a dealer in 
a trap, who wanted the gate opened, to save him 
the trouble of getting down to do it himself. 
The thinker did as he was asked, and held the 
gate open. The trap went slowly through. 

“Will you come on and take a glass?’ said the 
dealer, pointing with the butt-end of his. whip. 
‘Crown.’ This was sententious for the Crown in 
the hamlet ; country-folk speak in pieces, putting 
the principal word in a sentence for the entire 
paragraph. 

The thinker shook his head and shut the gate, 
carefully hasping it. The dealer drove on. 

‘Who’s that?’ thought the gray man, watch- 
ing the trap jolt down the rough road. ‘Wants 
veal, I suppose ; no veal here, no good.—Now, 
look !’ 

The group by the broken chain beckoned to 
the trap ; a Jad went across to it with the chain, 
got up, and was driven off, so saving himsclf 
aalf a mile on his road to the forge. 

‘Anything to save themselves exertion. Noth- 
ing will make them move faster—like whipping 
a carthorse into a gallop; it soon dies away in 
the old jog-trot. Why—they have actually started 
again! actually started !? 

He watched the teams a little longer, hecdlesa 
of the wind, which he abused, but which really 
did not affect him, and then walked along the 
hedgerow down hill Two men were sowing a 
field on the slope, swinging the hand full of grain 
from the hip regular as time itself, a swing caleu- 
lated to throw the seed so far, but not too far, 
and without jerk. The next field had just been 
manured, and he stopped to glance at the crowds 
of small birds which were looking over the straw— 
finches and = ori and the bluish gray of pied 
wagtails. There were hundreds of small 
While he stood, a hedge-sparrow uttered his thin 
pleadin, rag be the hedge-top, and a meadow- 
pipit which mounted a little way in the air, 
came down with outspread wings with a short 
‘Seep, seep, to the pround. Lark and pipit seem 
near relations; only the ekylark si rising, 
descending, anywhere; but the pipits chiefly 
while slowly descending. There had been a 
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rough attempt at market-gardening in the field 
after this, and rows of cabbage gone up to seed 
stood forlorn and On the top of one of 
these, a skylark was perched, calling at intervals ; 
for though classed as a non-percher, perch he does 
sometimes, Meadows succeeded on the level 
ground—one had been covered with the scrapings 
of roads, a whitish, crumbling dirt, dry and 
falling to pieces in the wind. The was 
pale, its wintry hue not yet gone, and the clods 
seemed to make it appear paler. Among these 
clods, four or five ‘uruslibs were seeking their 
food; on a bare oak, a blackbird was perched, 
his mate no doubt close xf in the hedgerow ; at 
the margin of a pond, a black-and-white wagtail 
waded in the water; a blue tit flew across to the 
corner. Brown thrushes, dark blackbird, blue 
tit, and wagtail, gave a little colour to the angle 
of the meadow, A gleam of passing sunlight 
brightened it Two wood-pigeons came to a 
thick bush growing over a gray wall on the other 
side ; for ivy-berries, probably. 

A cart passed at a little distance, laden with 
red mangolds, fresh from the pit in which they 
had been stored ; the roots had grown out a trifle, 
and the rootlets were mauve. A_ goldfinch 
perched on a dry dead stalk of wild carrot, a 
stalk that looked too slender to bear the bird. 
As the weather-beaten man moved, the goldfinch 
flew, and the golden wings outspread formed a 
bright contrast with the dull white clods. 
Crossing the meadow, and startling the wood- 

igeons, our friend scaled the gray wall, putting 

is foot in a hole left for the purpose. Dak 
mozs lined the interstices between the irregular 
and loosely placed stones. Above, on the bank, 
and greener than the grass, grew moss at the 
roots of ash-stoles and wherever there was shelter. 
Broad rank green arum leaves crowded each other 
in places. Red etalks of herb-Robert spread open. 
The weather-beaten man gathered a white wild 
violet from the shelter of a dead dry oak-leaf, and 
as he placed it in his button-hole, paused to listen 
to the baying of hounds. Yowp! yow! The 
cries echocd from the bank and filled the narrow 
beechwood within. A shot followed, and then 
another, and a third after an interval More 
yowping. The gray-brown hend of a rabbit 
suddenly appeared over the top of the bank, 
within three yards of him, and he could see 
the creature's whiskers nervously working, as 
its mind estimated ita chances of escape. Instead 
of turning back, the rablit made a rush to get 
under an ash-stole where was a burrow, The 
yowping went slowly away; the beeches rang 
again as if the beagles were in cry. Two assistant- 
keepers were working the outskirts, and shootin 
the rabbits which sat out in the brushwood, sad 
Rv were not to be captured by nets and ferrete. 
The ground-game was strictly kept down; the 
noise was made by haif-a-dozen puppies they had 
with them, Passing through the ash-stoles, and 
next the narrow beechwood, the gray man walked 
across the open park, and after awhile came in 
sight of Thardover House. His steps were directed 
to the great arched porch, beneath which the 
village-folk boasted a waggon-load could pass. 
The inner door open as if by instinct at 
his sd pcan The man who had so neighbourly 
opened the gate to the dealer in the trap was 


James T lover, the owner of the property. 
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Historic as was his name and residence, he was 
utterly devoid of affectation ; a trae man of the 


IL—NEW TITLE-DEEDS 


Deed, seal, and charter give but a feeble hold 
compared with that which is afforded by labour. 
James Thardover held his lands again by right 
of labour; he had taken possession of them once 
more with thought, design, and actual work, as 
his ancestors had with the sword. He 
laid hands, as it were, on every acre. Those 
who work, own. There are many who receive 
rent who do not own; they are proprietors, not 
owners ; like receiving dividends on stock, which 
stock is never seen or handled. Their rights are 
legal only ; his right was the right of labour, 
and it might be added, of forbearance. It is a 
condition of ownership in the United States that 
the settler clears so much and brings so many 
acres into cultivation. It was just this condition 
which he had practically cayxigd out upon the 
Thardover estate. He had doze ao much, and in 
so varied a manner, that it is difficult to select 
particular acts for enumeration. All the great 
agricultural movements of the last thirty years 
he had energetically supported. There was the 
draining movement. The undulating contour of 
the country, deep vales alternating with moderate 
brows, gave a sufficient supply of water to every 
farm, and on the lower lands led to flooding and 
the formation of marshes. Horley Bottom, where 
the hay used to be frequently carried into the 
river by a June freshet, was now safe from flood. 
Flag Marsh had been completely drained, and 
amie some of the best wheat-land in the neigh- 
bourhood. Part of a bark cance was found in 
it; the remnants were preserved at Thardover 
House, but gradually fell to pieces, 

Longboro’ Farm was as dry now as any such soil 
could More or less draining had been carried 
out on twenty other farms, sometimes entirely at 
his expense; sometimes the tenant paid a small 
percentage on the sum expended ; generally this 
percentage fell off in the course of a year or 
two, The tenant found that he could not pay it. 
Except on Flag Marsh, the drainage did not 

y him fifty pounds. Perhaps it might have 

one, had the seasons been better; but, as it 
had actually happened, the rents had decreased 
instead of increasing, Tile-pipes had not availed 
against rain and American wheat. So far as 
income was concerned, he would have been 
richer had the money so expended been allowed 
to accumulate at the banker's, The land as 
land was certainly improved in places, as on 
Bartholomew's farm, ardover never ci for 
the steam-plough; personally, he disliked it. 
Those who represented agricultural opinion at 
the farmers’ clubs and in the agricultural papers, 
raised so loud a cry for it, that he went way 
to meet them, One of the large tenants was 
encouraged to invest in the ateam-plough by a 
drawback on his rent, on condition that it ahould 
be hired out to others The steam-plough, 
Thardover soon discovered, was not profitable to 
the landowner. It reduced the fields to a dead 
level; they had previously been thrown into 
“lands, with®, drain-trench on each side. On this 
dead ire water did not run off quickly, and the 
growth of weeds increased, Tenants got into a 
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4 hhabit of shirking the extirpation of the weeds. 

. The -best farmers on the estate would not use it 
atall To very large tenants, and to small tenante 
who could not keep enongh horses, it was profit- 
able at times. It did not appear that a single 
sack more of wheat was raised, nor a single 
additional head of stock maintained, since the 
steam-plough arrived. 

Paut of Embersbury, who occupied some of 
the best meadow and upland country, a man 
of some character and standing, had taken to 
the shorthorns before Thardover succeeded to 
the rty. Thardover assisted him in every 
way, and bought some of the best blood. There 
was no home-farm; the House was supplied 
from Bartholomew's dairy, and the Squire did not 
care to upset the old traditionary arrangements 
by taking a farm in hand. ‘What he bonght 
went to Tinbersbuty, and Paul did well Asa 
consequence, there were good cattle all over the 
estate. The long prices formerly fetched by 
Paul’s method had much fallen off; but sub- 
stantial sums were still paid. Paul had faced 
the depression better than most of them. He was 
bitter, as was only natural, against the reaction 
in favour of black-cattle. The upland tenants, 
though, had a good many of the black, despite of 
Paul’s frowns and thunders after the market 
ordinary at Barnboro’ town. He would put down 
his pipe, bustle upon his feet, lean his somewhat 
rotiberant person on the American leather of 
the table, and address the dozen or so who atayed 
for spirits-and-water after dinner, without the 
retence of a formal meeting. He gpoke in very 
air Innguage, short, jerky sentences, but well- 
chosen words. He who had taken the van in 
improvements thirty years ago, was the bitterest 
against any proposed change now. Black-cattle 
were thoroughly bad. 

Another of his topics was the hiring-fair, 
where servant-girla stood waiting for envave- 
ments, and which it was proposed to abolish. 
Paul considered it was taking the bread-and- 
cheese out of the poor wenches’ moutha They 
could stand there and get hired for nothing, 
insteal of having to pay half-a-crown for 
advertising, and get nothing then. But though 
the Squire had supported the shorthorns, even 
the shorthorns had not prevented the duwn- 


ward course things agricultural were  fol- 
lowing, «=< 

Then there was the scientific movement, 
the cry for science among the farmers, He 


founded a schelarship, invited the professors to 
hia place, lunched them, let them experiment on 
little pieces of land, mournful-looking plots. 
Nothing came of it He drew a design for a 
new cottage himself, a practical plain place ; the 
builders told him it was far dearer to put up 
than ornamental but inconvenient etructures. 
Thardover sunk his money his own way, and 
very comfortable cottages they were. Ground- 
game he had kept down for years before the 
Act. Farm-buildings he bad improved freely. 
The education movement, however, stirred him 
most. He went into it enthusiastically. Thar- 
dover village was one of the first places to become 
efficient under the new legislation. This was 
@ piece of practical work after his own heart. 
Generally, legislative measures wera so far off from 
country-people. They affected the condition of 


large towns, of the Black rage of the weavers 
or miners, distant folk. To the villages and 
hamlets of purely agricultural districts these Acts 
had no existence. The Education Act was just 
the reverse. This was a statute which came right 
down into the hamlets, which was nailed up at 
the crossroads, and ruled the barn, the plough, and 
scythe. Something tangible, that could be carried 
out and made into a fact; something he could 
do, Thardover did it with the thoroughness 
of his nature. He found the ground, lent the 
moncy, saw to the building, met the government 
inspectors, and organised the whole. A Committee 
of the tenants were the ostensible authority, the 
motive-power was the Squire. He worked at it 
till it was completely organised, for he felt as 
if he were helping to mould the future of this 
great country. Broad-minded himself, he under- 
stool the immense value of education, looked 
at generally ; and he thought, too, that by its 
sid the former and the landowner might be 
enabled to compete with the foreigner, who 
was driving them from the market. No speeches 
and no agitation could equal the power con- 
centrated in that plain school-house; there was 
nothing from which he hoped so much. 

Only one held aloof and showed hostility to the 
movement, or rather to the form it took. His 
youngest and favourite daughter, Mary, the artict, 
rebelled avainst it, Hitherto, she had ruled him 
as she chose. She had led in every kind act; 
acts too kind to be called charity ; she had been 
the life of the place. Perhaps it was the strong- 
minded women whom the ery of education Lronghit 
to Thardover Honse, that set ajar some chord in 
her sensitive mind. Strident voices checked her 
sympathies, and hard rule-and-line work like 
tlus repelled ler. Till then, she had been the 
constant companion of the Squire’s walks; but 
while the school was being organised, she would 
not go with him. She walked where she could 
not see the plain angular building; she said it 
set her teeth on edge, 

When the strident voices had departed, when 
time had made the school-honse part and 
parcel of the place, like the cottages, Mary 
changed her ways, and occasionally called there, 
She took a class once a week of the elder 
girls, and tanght them in her own fushion 
at home—most unorthodox teaching, it was— 
in which the works of the best poets were 
the clicf subjects, and portfolios of enzravings 
were found on the table. Long since, father and 
dauyhter had resumed their walks together. 

It was in this way that James Thardover made 
his estate his own—he held possession by right 
of labour. He was resident ten months out of 
twelve ; and after all these public and open 
works, he did far more in private. There was 
not an acre on the property which he had not 

rsonally visited. he farmhouses and farm- 
buildings were all known tohim. He rode from 
tenancy to tenancy, he visited the men at plough 
and stood among the reapers. Neither the 
summer heat nor the winds of March prevented 
him from seeing with his own eyes, The latest 
movement was the silo-system, the burying of 
sey under pressure, instead of making it into 

ay. By these means, the clouds are to be defied, 
and a plentiful enpply of fodder secured. Time 
alone can show whether this, the latest invention, 
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is any more powerful than steam-plough or 
guano to uphold agriculture against the shocks 
of fortune. But James Thardover would heve 
tried any plan that had been suggested to him. 
It was thus that he Jaid hold on his lands with 
the strongest of titles, the work of his own hands. 
Yet still the tenants were unable to pay the 
former rent; some had failed or left, and their 
farms were vacant; and nothing could be more 
discouraging than the condition of affairs upon 
the property. a8 


AN ORDER OF MERCY. 


Ir has from time to time fallen to our lot 
to point out efforts, both good and bad, for 
the relief of suffering; and whilst we never 
shrink from deprecating the so-called charity 
which enfeebles and harms its recipients, it 13 
with genuine pleasure that we draw attention 
to schemes of real utility and helpfulness. Of 
the last-named order, we can confidently affirm, 
is the St John Ambulance Association, the work- 
ing of which it is the object of the present paper 
to explain. The Association was founded in Eng- 
land in 1877, under the auspices of the Order of 
St John of Jerusalem, and has for its object the 
spread of such elementary knowledge os may tend 
to decrease avoidable suffering in cases of accident 
or injury. Many have known by sad experience 
the helplessness of bystanders, say in an ordinary 
atreet-accident, and have seen how, with the best 
will in the world, the power to aid the sufferer 
was utterly wanting, and he has had to be left 
to hie fote till medical help could be protured, 
Alas! it not seldom happens that by the time 
help arrives, there is no Jonger scope for the 
doctor’s skill, and so many a life hag been lost 
for want of the knowledge of how to administer 
prompt measures for relief, 

As an instance of successful unprofessional help, 
take the following case of a man who was secn 
by a pcliceman to fall against an iron railing 
with such force as to completely sever an artery. 
The policeman, a pupil of one of the St John 
Ambulance classes, so cleverly extemporised a 
compress and bandages that the bleeding was 
entirely arrested. On the temporary appliance 
being removed at one of the London hospitals, 
the hemorrhage returned with so much violence, 
that the surgeon in attendance declared that 
nothing but the prom*t aid rendered by the 
policeman could have averted speedy death. 

But even when the accident is not so serious 
as to involve the question of life or death, much 
needless suffering is often caused by the roughness 
or carelessness of unskilled handling, and recovery 
is in consequence greatly retarded. The follow- 
ing instance, both of this and of the adyan- 
tages of skilled assistance, is taken from the 
Register of the Association. 
of a carter who had his leg broken by a 
fall whilst at work and at a distance from 
medical help. Two successful candidates of an 
ambulance class extemporised splints, bandages, 
and a stretcher, and conveyed the wounded man 
pe ee As a consequence of the 
Tnjured lim! Ving been rly supported, the 
patient was able to get ont of bed in three weeks’ 
time, and in less than two months was walkin 
about with ease, Five years previously he had 
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met with a similar accident under ing | 
circumstances : but no skilled help bel tt hand 
he,was conveyed home somewhat roughly, a pro- 
ceeding which revenged itself by sixteen weeks of 
helplessness and suffering. 

uch cases are of daily, almost hourly cocar- 
rence in our large towns, whilst in mining or 
manufacturing districts, the risks to life and limb 
are even more serious and frequent; ao that 
agency which provides the needed help to eee | 
sufferers cannot but be looked upon as a boon 
to humanity. Now, it is just this first prompt 
aid that the Association — through its pupi 
to place within the reach of all those who are 
overtaken by sudden accident or injury ; and in 
order to disseminate the necessary knowledge, 
classes for instruction are held wherever 
requisite number—twenty to thirty—of pupils 
are found willing to prepare themselves to be 
in readiness to give help in case of need. The 
course of instruction is limited to @ series of five 
lectures, according to a syllabug drawn ap by a 
Committee of medical men of esninence. It con- 
sists of a general slight outline of the structure 
and functions of the human body, incl 
particular notice of the principal arteries and 
the different forms of hemorrhage, with the various 
sre etd means for its arrest, including the 
use of bandages. Fractured bones also receive 
a considerable share of attention, The fourth 
lecture is devoted to the consideration of insens- 
ible patients, the treatment of the apparently 
drowned, and of the victims to burns, ecalds, and 
various smaller ills, Sw far, the instruction is the 
same for male and female pupils; but in the last 
lecture the lines diverge; and whilst women 
receive some hints on home-nurging, men are, 
instructed as to the best methods of lifting and 
carrying the sick and injured, with or without 
stretchers. The last half-hour of each lesson ia 
devoted to practice by the pupils of such arts as 
the application of splints and bandages, and the 
conveying from place to place of poe a tem, 

For ladies’ classes, a small boy is hired as 
dummy, and is put through such a series of 

ossible accidents as ought to sober the most reck- 
ess of mortals into a cautious habit of life. The 
sight of a group of eager watchers for a vacant 
limb is decidedly entertaining ; and it is curious 
to notice the contrast between the utter want of 
comprehension of some aspirants, and -the quick- 
ness with which other deft fingers carry out en 
idea once grasped. 

Pupils who pass an examination, partly written 
and partly practical, which is held at the end of 
each course of lectures, are presented with cértifi- 
cates of proficiency ; and for women only, there 
is a second course of instruction in the elements 
of hygiene and home-nursing. 


A record, well worth studying, is kept by the 


It is the case} Association of cases successfully treated by its 


pupils; and a list is also kept of those holding 
certificates who would be willing to join an ambu- 
lance train in case of war. 

It need scarcely be said that the work of the 
Association in pmo sense seeks to supersede or 
interfere with the doctor's help ; and it is pleasing 
to find that in no case has complaint been made 
of over-officioud $88 or presumption on the part 
of any one pupil. Indeed, the little knowledge 
so conveyed would be' more likely to have a 
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contrary effect, and to make the amateur panse 
and consider, before venturing to trifle with such 
#& wonderful and intricate piece of mechanism 
wa the human body. ‘Few of us are with- 
out at least one ‘friend’ who is ready at a 
moment's notice to prescribe some quack remedy, 
from the deadly m of soothing sirup, to the 
comparatively harmless ‘globule’ of the homeopa- 
thist, and to do so with an air of profound con- 
viction, even in cases where the doctor of learning 
and experience hesitates to give an opinion. 

Now, anything that would tend to foster igno- 
rant presumption is carefully avoided in the 
ambulance class, the instructor aml examiner of 
which are invariably medical men ; and only that 
amount of knowledge is imparted which will 
enable pupils to give help of the right kind, until 
the doctor arrives. Pupils in a position to do 0, 

yacmall fee; but as the work of tle Association 
increases rapidly amongst miners, colliera, railway- 
 Sadaeke policemen, and others, who cannot afford 

contribute towards the necessary working ex- 
penses, whilst they constitute just the class to 
whom instruction 1s most valuable, increased sup- 
port from those who have it in their power to 
give is very greatly needed ; and as the work is 
undertaken, in great part, as a labour of love, 
donors may have the satisfaction of feeling that 
their gifts go directly towards the formation of 
new centres of usefulness. 

In order to complete the work of the Associa- 
tion, a varied atock of matertel has leen prepared 
and widely distributed by means of the Store 
Department. Of the first Handbook prepared for 
the use of classes, no fewer than filty thousand 
copies have been issued, as well as a large number 
of special Manuals for the advanced or nursing 
clags. It was also found necessary to supply the 
classes with diagrams for the use of lecturers, and. 
with an assortment of such articles as bandages, 
splints, &. The Association has also prepared 
a small portable hamper in a waterproof case, 
fitted with those ‘First Aid’ appliances, the use 
of which is tausht in the classes. Much time 
and thought has been expended on the production 
of a stretcher at once light, easily managed, and 
comfortable ; the result has been a small vehicle 
known as the ‘Ashford’ litter, consisting of @ 


covered stretcher moving on two wheels, which | 


ean in ordinary cases be managed by one person. 
Such a hamper and litter have, during the past 
year, been faced in two lodges of Hyde Park ; 
and it needs little prophetic insight to predict 
that in a short time our public buildings will 


| boast a supply of the wherewithal for dealing 


with cases of accident or emergency. 

The latest idea, which awaits full organisation, 
is the formation of Ambulance Corps for the 
transport of sick (non-infectious cases) and injured 
in large towns, where the distance is of necessity 
great. In London, there are no proper asrrance- 
ments for the removal of the infirm, the few 
vehicles to be had being unsuitable for the 
purpose and costly to hire; facta which show 
the need of help, euch as an organised Ambulance 
Corps would be able to give at a moment's 
notice. 

Some idea may be formed of the spread of the 
Association’s work by the fact that during the 

t year twenty-five thousand men and women 

ve received instruction in London and the 
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‘provinces. Of these, eight thousand have snccess- 
| fully passed examinations and have received cer- 
| tificates of proficiency. There are at present 
ten centres of work in London, and about one 
‘hundred and forty in the country; and in addi- 
‘tion, the idea has taken root aad is spreading in 
ithe principal countries of Europe and in all our 
| colonies, But cheering as has been the progress, 
|the promoters of this scheme look forward to 
‘still better things in the future, and hopefull 
anticipate the time when avoidable suffering sha 
be reduced to a minimum, ebroten a widespread 
knowledge of the elements of helpfulness. 

Any further information respecting the working 
of the Association and the formation of new 
‘classes can be obtained on application to the 
chief secretary, Captain Perrott, St John’s Gate, 
Clerkenwell, London. 








TWO SONNETS 
LOVE'S WATCH. 


Farr falls the dawn upon thy face, O sea! 
And from thy furrows, crested white with foam, 
The gray mist brightens, and the hollow dome 
Of pearly cloud sluw-reddens over thee : 
The glee of birds with snowy sun-kissed wings 
Cheerily wakes along thy tremulous waves, 
And blent with echoes of far distant caves, 
Thine own wild voice a deep-toned matin sings. 


Eastward, the line of jagged reefs is bright 

With sunshine and white dashings of thy spray ; 
And laughing blithely in the golden light, 

The fretted surf runs rippling up the bay ; 
Westward, from night—O bear it eafe, fair sea !— 
Slow sails the ship with freighted love tv me. 





LOVE'S TRANSFIGURATION, 


O strange sweet loveliness! O tender grace, 

That in the light of passion’s day-spring threw 
Soft splendour on a fair tamiliar face, 

Changing it, yet unchanged, and old, yet new ! 
Perfect the portrait in my heart, and true, 

Which traced the smile ubout that flower-like mouth, 
And those gray eyes with just a doubt of blue, 

Yet darkened with the passion of the South, 
And the white arch of thoughtful forehead, crowned 
With meeting waves of hair :—but still I found 
Some undreamt light of tenderness that fell 

From the new dawn, and made more fair to see 
What was go fair, that now no song can tell 

How lovely seemed thy beart-lit face to me. 

GvorcE Logan Moorg, 4.3 
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Irish peers who are not representative peers are 
WHAT IS A PEER? in a very different position. ‘They are not lords 


Joupeine from casual remarks often heard in 
ordinary conversation, it would seem that not 
a few persons believe every man who is styled 
‘Lord So-and-so’ to be a peer. The notion indi- 
cated, though prevalent, is wholly erroneous ; and 
as the peerage of this realm, unlike that of other 
countries, is a matter of substantial importance, 
not only in a social but in a constitutional sense, 


an answer to the question, ‘What is a peer?’ may 


not prove uninteresting. 

The word ‘peer’ itself, etymologically, in no 
way denotes superiority of position ; on the con- 
trary, strange to say, it denotes equality, being 
simply a form of the Latin par, equal, and comes 
to us through the French word pair, bearing the 
same meaning. How comes it, then, that an 
ennobled person should be designated by a term 
which signifies ‘an equal?’; and of whom is such 
person an equal? One statement will answer 
these questions—namely, that every peer of the 
realm is the equal of every other peer of the 
realm—that is, of the United Kingdom ; just as 
the members of all other classes of the community 
are the peers of each other in regard to citizen 
rights. We say ‘peer of the realm,’ because all 
peers are not entitled to be so styled. Thus, a 
member of only the Irish peerage is not the equal 
of an English peer or a peer of the realm, for the 
reason that he is not, by the mere reason of ‘being 
a peer of Ireland, entitled to a seat in the House 
of Lords. In other words, he is not a peer or 
lord of parliament unless he is elected to be such ; 
a remark which requires explanation. 

At the time of the union of Ireland with Great 
Britain, confirmed by the statute 39 and 40 Geo. 
TIL (1801), it was provided in the Act of Parlia- 
ment that the peers of Ireland should have the 
power to elect twenty-eight representatives from 
amongst their own body to sit in the Upper House 
of the united legislatures for life. Such represen- 
tative peers are chosen when necessary, and when 
elected, are lords of parliament, and have all the 
privileges of peers of the United Kingdom. Other 


of parliament, although they primd facie enjoy 
all such privileges as appertain to the pgerage 
generally. And this being so, an Irish peer, 
whether representative or not, cannot be arrested 
for debt, in which respect he is on an equality 
with all peers of the realm. An Irish peer may 
also be elected as a member of the House of 
Commons for a constituency in England or 
Scotland (by 39 and 40 Geo. III. ¢. 67); but 
by such election he becomes for the time being 
® commoner, and s0 pro tem. loses the privileges 
of a peer. It will be remembered that Lord 
Palmerston, who represented Tiverton in the 
House of Commons for so many years, was @ peer 
of Ireland ; and the present member of parliament 
for East Suffolk, Lord Rendlesham, is also an 
Irish peer. His lordship, therefore, though the 
peer of all other Irish peers—not representative 
peers—is not a peer of, say, Lord Carlingford and 
other noblemen who sit in the House of Lords 
as of right.* Indeed, Lord Rendlesham, so long 
as he sits in the Lower House of parliament, is 
of necessity simply a commoner, 

As to peers of Scotland only, they also are 
entitled to elect representatives out of their 
general Wody to sit in the House of Lords, The 
number so clected is sixteen; but, unlike the Irish 
representative peers, they sit only during the 
existence of the parliament for which they are 
elected. On the other hand, a Scotch peer of 
any grade, unlike an Irish peer, is a peer of Great 
Britain, and he cannot, therefore, sit in the House 
of Commons for any constituency whatever. The 


* It may be observed with regard to the Irish peerage, 
that the Crown” ean create a new peer of Ireland only as 
often as three peerages cxisting in 1801 become extinct, 
But in order to keep the peerage of Ireland up to the 
number of one hundred, if ono of that number becomes 
extinct, the Crown may then create another. Of course 
we refer to the Irish peerage pure and simple, and do not 
include peers who are peers of Ireland as well as of the 
United Kingd/.:. As % peerage merely of Ireland or 
of Scotland confers an empty title and nothing more, 
such a dignity has ceased tobe created. 
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land’ This of course applies as much to 
noblemen as to commoners, although its appli- 
cation to the former is, as we Il directly 
see, somewhat modified. If John Smith and 
Thomas Jones were to enter into a conspiracy 
to dethrone the sovereign, they would be guilty 
of treason, and would be tried by their peere— 
namely, a common jury; but if the Duke of A. 
and Viscount B., peers of parliament, conspired 
with a like intent, they also would be entitled 
to be tried by their peers—who, however, would 
be members of the House of Lords Also, 
if Brown, Jones, or Robinson, either singly 
or in combination, committed barley, arson, 
forgery, robbery, embezzlement, they, or he, 
would be guilty of felony, and would be tried 
by their peers. So also would the Duke of 
A. or the Earl of ©, &c, as before. But 
if a peer of parliament were to obtain money 
under false pretences, or commit perjury, he 
would not be entitled to be tried in these cases 
by his peers, but would be tried by those who 
are his poem only as members of the community. 
For although the last-named offences are un- 
doubtedly serious, the law regards them as less 
so than the others, and styles them misde- 
meanours.* In all trials for misdemeanours, 
then, a peer of parliament, when arraigned upon 
a charge coming within this category, is only 
regarded as a peer of persons in the lower 
grades of society. And although members of the 
House of Lords enjoy immunity from arrest in 
civil cases—as do also members of the House 
and barristers too when going to and from a 
court—yet they are just as liable to arrest in 
any criminal ease as all other subjects are, so 
that here also they are only the peers of 
their fellow-men whether noble or simple As 
regards the proceedings in courts of law, & peer 
is liable to be subpcenaed, and must, like a com- 
moner, obey the subpena. And although, when 
atting on a jury} for the purpose of deciding 
the guilt or innocence of a peer arraigned for 
treason or felony, he is entitled —unlike a common 
juror—to give his judgment on his honour, yet 
if he be called as a witness ina court of law, he 
must, like any other man, be sworn on oath. 

A peer when indicted, is bound, like any com- 
moner, to plead to the indictment; and if con- 
victed, is liable to be punished precisely like any 
other man (4 and 5 Vict. ¢. 22). 

From what has been said, it will be seen that 
the civil rights of peo are pretty much the same 
as those of all other subjects) What privileges 
the most exalted peer possesses are rather of an 
ornamental than a substantial character. And 
as every man, however humble may be-his origin, 
has a chance of becoming a peer, the complaints 
sometimes heard about peers being a privileged 
class, &c., have, apart from political considerations, 
but little foundation. Their so-called privileges 
may thus be enumerated: They are exempt from 















only difference between a Scotch peer and oe 
peer of the United Kingdom is, that the former 
cannot os of right—that is, unless elected a repre- 
sentative peer—sit in the House of Lords; in all 
other respects he is the peer of a peer of the 
realm. 

When once, then, a nobleman—by which is here 
meant a person ennobled by the Crown—takes 
his scat in the Upper House of parliament, he 
becomes a peer of the realm—that is, a lord of par- 
liament ; and although the well-known gradations 
of dukes, marquises, earls, viscounta, and barons 
exist, Pic so far as parliamentary rights are con- 
cerned, all ennobled persons who sit in the House 
of Lords are the peers or equals of each other. 
We purposely make use of the word ‘nobleman,’ 
because the two archbishops and all the bishops 
who sit there and vote too are not peers; for 
although they are spiritual lords of parliament, 
are styled ‘My Lord,’ and—with the exception of 
the Bishop of Sodor and Man, who has a ‘place 
but no voice’—may vote, they are not ‘noble,’ 
and their dignity is not hereditary. For this 
reagon, a peer merely for life, in the absence of 
an Act of Parliament conferring privileges of 

erage upon him, would not be a ‘noble’ person. 

ccordingly, when Baron Parke in 1856 was raised 
to the peerage for life as Lord Wensleydale, it 
was decided by the Lords’ Committee of l’rivileges 
that his lordship could not sib and vote as a peer. 
Selden, in his Titles of Honour, seems to refer to 
life pecrages as quite ordinary distinctions; but 
whether they were so or not, it is clear that they 
were pieercally unknown, or had fallen into 
disuse between his time (1584-1654) and that of 
Lord Wensleydale. However, now, by section 
six of 39 and 40 Vict. c. f9 (the Appellate 
Jurisdiction Act, 1876), the Crown may appoint 
by letters-patent two agate persons to be 
Lords of Appeal in Ordinary, with ao salary of 
six thousand pounds per annum each. And these 
persons shall ie entitled for life to rank as Barons, 
‘by such style as Her Majesty shall be pleased 
to appoint, and shall during the time that they 
continue in their office as Lords of Appeal in 
Ordinary, and no longer, be entitled to a writ 
of summons to attend, and to sit and vote in 
the House of Lords.’ But ‘their dignity as lords 
of parliament shall not descend to their heirs.’ 
Since this enactment, three Lords of Appeal in 
Ordinary have been crented—namely, Lord Black- 
burn (formerly Mr Justice Blackburn); Lord 
Gordon, who 1s dead; and Lord Watson. The 
object of appointing these noble and learned 
persons to Tite peerages is, ‘for the purpose of 
aiding the House of Lords in the hearing and 
determination of appeals.’ 

So much for the term ‘peer’ as having refer- 
ence to an ennobled person.* But it is applicable, 
in fact, to all persons who are not ennobled, for 
they are the ‘peers’ of each other. We all know 
the old maxim that ‘every man has a right to 
be tried by his peers ;’ in other words, his equals. 
This is, in fact, one of the most important features 
in Magna Charta: ‘No freeman shall be taken 
or imprisoned . . . otherwise than by the lawful 
judgment of his peers, or by the law of the 


* The distinction between felony and misdemesnour 
at common law was, that a conviction for the former 
caused a forfeiture of the offender's goods, &c., to the 
Crown. The latter did not have this effect. The Act 
33 and 34 Vict. c. 23 abolishes forfeiture for treason 

~ | and felony; but the distinction in other respects between 
* Peers as noblemen have likewise been styled by the | felonies and misdemeanours still exista. . 
Latin and French appellations of Magnatea, Lea Grandes,| + A jury of peers would be technically deecribed as 
Proceres, Domini, Seigneurs, and Pares Regni. * the lords-tri 
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arrest for debt; they have a hereditary place in 
‘couse of 


Jiament, and, unlike members of the 
Dommons, they may vote by proxy, and may 
record their ‘protest’ against proceedings in their 
own House in its journals; as permanent coun- 
gellors of the sovereign, they have an individual 
right of access to the sovereign’s presence and 
audience while there; they may wear coronets 
appropriate to their peerage rank, and scarlet 
dloth robes marked in accordance with their 
degree; they are entitled to be called ‘Your 
Grace’ or * Most Honourable, ‘Your Lordship* 
or ‘Right Honourable, according to circum- 
stances. And when addressed by the sovereign, 
they are styled his or her ‘cousin, with a 
variety of ceremonious and endearing epithets 
prefixed to that term, more or less so according 
to their rank. They may also sit in courts of 
law with their hats on, if they like, during the 
proceedings.* And this will explain why a 

r is always accommodated with a eeat on the 

mch in court, when plain Mr Smith is either 
incapable of getting in at all, or if in, is rele- 
gated to the gallery or other portion of the court 
set apart for the public. es 

A man may be a peer by prescriptive right, by 
creation, or by hereditary right; and peers are 
created in two ways, either by the ancient mode 
of writ of summons, or by Ictters-patent. At 
the present day, persons are almost invariably 
ennobled by the latter process. For if a person 
summoned by the sovereign to attend parliament 
as a peer, should die before he can take his 
seat, the peerage so created would fail, and would, 
therefore, not descend to his heir. On the other 
hand, a pecrage created by deter patente descends 
to the heir of the person so ennobled under any 
circumstances, The writ of summons, however, is 
not obsolete, and is used when, for some reason, 
it is deemed desirable to call the eldest son of 
a peer to the Upper House of parliament during 
his father’s lifetime. In this case, whether the 

rson summoned does or docs not take his seat, 
is obviously immaterial, so far as the descent of 
the father’s peerage is concerned, because, if the 
eldest son has a son, the grandfather's title will 
descend to him, if he ontlives his grandfather. 
When the eldeat son of a peer is summoned to 
the Upper House in his father’s lifetime, he sits 
by the baronial title of tle pecrage. Thus, the 

arl of Albemarle, who is also Viscount Bury 
and Baron Ashford, being, in 1876, advanced 
in yeara, his eldest son, Viscount Bury, was sum- 
moned to the House of Lords, not, however, as 
euch, but as Baron or Lord Ashford. 

In the creation of a peerage, the limitations— 
that is to eay, the arrangements as to how it shall 
descend—may be analogous to the limitations of 
real estate ; for a title is just as much a heredita- 
ment—which simply means something that can 
be inherited—as an acre of land, except that the 
latter is termed in law a corporeal or tangible 
hereditament, and the former an incorporcal here- 
ditament. Accordingly, a title may be tn fee, in 
which case it will descend to the heirs-general 
of the first holder; in tail, male or female, when 


eR ee ee ee 
* One peer, Lord Kingsale, of the Irish peerage, is 
entitled to be covered even in the sovereign’s presence. 
This singular privilege is of very ancient date. The 
peerage iteelf was created in 1181, and the present holder 
of it is the thirty-first baron. 
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it descends to the eldest son, &., or his brothers 
and their eldest sons, &c.; or it may be, as we 
have ween, for life, when, at the death of the 
holder, it expires, 

Thus, not only may a man be created 8 peer, 
but a woman may also be ennobled ; and a woman 
may also occupy the atatus of a peeress by 
marriage, whereas a man never can by marriage 
comny even the status of a peer. There are 
Bev instances of ladies holding peerages, as 
may be seen by referring to Sir Bernard Burke’s 
magnificent and interesting work; but we have 
no dukedom, marquisate, or viscounty, in what 
may be called the female peerage. Peeresses by 
descent or by creation are the only persons who 
are legally entitled to be called ‘Ladies in 
their own right, and their titles descend to their 
sons and their daughters according to circum- 
stances. Real peeresses, and also those ‘by 
Inarriage, have most of the privileges of peeps! 
but of course they cannot sit in parliament ag 
so forth; and if a peeress by marriage, being a 
widow, remarries with a commoner, all her 
privileges cease, although she may retain her 
title conferred by the first marriage. A peeress 
in her own right, however, who marries a 
commoner is still a peercss, and does not forfeit 
any of her privileges as such; but, as before 
indicated, she cannot ennoble her husband 
although she may her son or her daughter—of 
course, after her own decease—by transmitting 
her title to him or her. 

Daughters of dukes, marquises, and earls, 
are usually designated by the title of ‘ Lady,’ 
their Christian names being used before their 
tronymic ; and we often hear that Lady Matilda 
o-and-so is a lady in her own right. Such, 
however, is not a correct statement; for the 
title in such case is held by no absolute right, 


a 


but onl by a custom, itself founded on what 
is called ‘the courtesy of the realm’—curialitas 
regnt, 


And this brings us to an examination of the 
opening statement in our papcr—namely, that 
many people appear to think that every man 
styled Lord So-and-so is necessarily a peer. 

Now we have shown what a peer is; and it 
may be safely asserted, that every person in 
this kingdom, be he whom he may, if not 
entitled to the description we have given of 
a peer, his status, and his privileges, in, to all 
intents and purposes, a comnioner, just as much 
as though he were a costermonger. nt we have 
marquises, carls, viscounts, and lords, in the 
House of Commons, and how is it that they sit 
there bearing their titles? The answer is, that 
although they bear titles, yet such ure not titles 
of nobility, but are simply designations allowed 
them by reason of their father’s rank; the per- 
mission being accorded, as in the case of daughters 
of dukes, marquises, and curls, by the ‘courtesy 
of the realm.’ 

Many dukes* have also & marquisate, an 
earldom, & viscounty, and a barony attached to 
their dukedoia; many marquises are earls, vis- 








* We say ‘many,’ because all dukes, &c., do not hold 
tho successive titles. Thus, the eldest son of the Duke 
of Richmond and Gg‘don bears the courtesy title of 
Earl of March, and vy such style sits in the House 
of Commons ss member of parliament for West 
Bussex. 
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counts, and barons; in the same way, an earl 
is generally a viscount and a baron; while a 
viscount may have a barony attached to his 
peerage. By the courtesy of England, the eldest 
son of all the peers above mentioned, except 
the last, is allowed to assume his father’s second 
title ; but in reality such eldcst son is in every 
respect nothing but a commoner, so far as his 
legal rights are concerned. Thus, the eldest 
son of the Duke of Bedford is styled Marquis 
of Tavistock, his father’s sccond title; but as 
M.P. for Bedfordshire, he was not elected to sit 
by that title, but as the Honourable So-and-so 
ussell, or rather, perhaps, as So-and-So Russell, 
Esquire, commonly called Marquis of Tavistock. 
And e similar rule prevails as to all other similar 
cases, including instances where any son, not the 
eldest of a duke or marquis, sits in the Lower 
House, which persons are all styled ‘Lord, with 
their Christian and family surnames affixed. 
Thus, ‘Lord’ Randolph Churchill, who is in law, 
Randolph Churchill, Esquire, commonly called 
Lord ndolph Churchill, sits as member of 
parliament for Woodstock, Dut neither he nor 
any other person bearing a mere courtesy title 
is really a ‘nobleman, still Iess is he a peer 
of parliament, but in legal contemplation a peer 
only of his own pceers—that is to say, of every 
commoner of the realm, and has no inhereut 
rights or privileges which they do not possess, 
he eldest son of the sovercign is born a peer 
as Duke of Cornwall, and as such, at twenty-one, 
is entitled to sit and vote in the House of Lords. 
The other sons of the sovereign are not born 
eers, although they are Princes, but they may 
be created peers; and to enable his or her sons 
to sit in parliament, the sovereizn usually confers 
erages on his or her younger sons, Hence, 
rince Alfred became Duke of Edinburgh ; Prince 
Arthur, Duke of Connaught ; and Prince Leopold, 
Duke of Albany. As Princes, they could not sit 
in parliament; but laving been ereated peers, 
they can sit nnd vote and exercise all the other 
rights of peers. 

It does not follow that a peer of a certain 
grade in the Scottish or lush pecrage, although 
entitled a pecr of parliament, necessarily sits 
and votes in the Upper House by the title which 
he ordinarily bears. Thus, the Duke of Argyll 
asa lord of parliament is not really a duke, but 
only a baron; and in the division lists of the 
House of Lords he is always mentioned among 
the barons as Lord Sundridge. Again, the Duke 
of Leinster, who, as regards the Irish peerage, is 
premier duke, marquis, and earl, is nevertheless 
only Viscount Leinster so far as the House of 
Lords is concerned, and by such title he sits and 
votes, Asa matter of politeness, however, both of 
the two distinguished persons just mentioned are 
severally referred to by their more exalted titles 
when spoken of in the House, or when their 
speeches are reported, Asain, locality does not 
necessarily indicate the status of ao nobleman. 
Thus, Lord Rendlesham, an Irish peer, takes his 
title from a Suffolk village; and Lord Emly— 
formerly the Right Honourable W. Monsell—who 
takes his title from a place in Ireland, is a peer of 
the United Kingdom. So also of the Earls of 
Erroll and Enniskillen, who have respectivel: 
Scotch and Irish titles, but are yet Englis 
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held in each case under a different title from 
that by which these pets are generally known. 

Lastly, although the grades of the peerage are 
dukes, narquises, earls, viscounts, and barons, yet 
of these, earl is the oldest title so far as regards the 
British peerage. The first earldom extant, though 
not the first created, is that of Arundel, created by 
King Stephen in 1139. Next come barons, of 
whom, however, we read long before the Conquest. 
The first barony in the peerage is that of King- 
sale (1181), already alluded to. Dukes follow the 
barons, the first of them having been the Duke of 
Cornwall, son of Edward IIL, created in 1377; 
then marquises, the first of whom was De Vere, 
Marquis of Dublin, in the reign of Richard IT. 
(1377-1399). Not until the reign of Henry VI. 
(1422-1461) do we hear of viscounts, and the title 
of the first viscounty—namely, that of Viscount 
Beaumont, created in 1440—no longer exists. 

We have thus endeavoured to answer the ques- 
tion, ‘What is a Peer?’ and we trust that the 
foregoing atatements have assisted any reader who 
inay have previously entertained confused notions 
concerning the subject dealt with. 


LY MEAD AND STREAM. 


CHAPTER III.—WHAT IS TO BE. 


THE master of Willowmere, Dick Crawshay, was 
recognised throughout the county as a perfect 
specimen of the good old style of yeoman farmer, 
ite was proud of the distinction, and proud of 
upholding all the traditions of his rapidly 
diminishing class. It was not so much owing 
tu eccentricity or vanity, as to simple faith in 
what he believed to be due to his position, that 
his dress invariahly combined the characteristics 
of the past and the pee His top-boots and 
breeches were like those worn by his father ; 
his long waistcoat was after the pattern of his 
grandfather’s ; whilst his short coat and billy- 
cock hat belonged in some degree to his own 
day. 

Rough and ready, outspoken in friendship 
or enmity, quick-tempered, but never bearing 
malice, his whole creed was that a man should 
mean what he says and say what he means 
He was huge in person, height and breadth, 
and many people had good reason to know that 
he was equally huge in kindlinese of heart. 

Legends of his feats of strength in wrestling, 
boxing, horse-training and riding, were often 
recounted by the old men of the district as 
worthy examples of skill and prowess for their 
grandchildren to emulate, or to amuse their 
cronies in the taproom of the Cherry Tree. 

‘Ah, when I thinks on that day of the Hunt 
Cup Steeplechase, thirty year ago!’ old Jerry 
Mogridge used to mumble over his jug of foaming 
ale. ‘The young Maister—he were the young 
Maister Dick im them days—entered his ’oss 
against some o’ the best blood out o’ Yorkshire, 
not to mention what our own county turned out, 
and we had some rare uns. We don’t have no 
such riding nor no such ’osses, I do believe, 
nowadays.’ 

Then Jerry would pause to reflect over departed 
glories, press down the ashes of his long clay- 
carefully with his third finger and draw 
breath, 
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'¥ou was there, Jerry, his neighbour ob- 


served. 

*There I was, for sure. And there was Maister 
Dick with his horse Goggles that he was ready to 
back agin anything on four legs. It were a sight, 
I tell you. Nine on ’em started, and Gogyles 
took the lead right away’—here old Jerry, with 
the stem of his Ll serving as a pencil, began to 
trace on the table the imaginary lines of the 
course—‘he cleared the water-jump pretty, and 
maybe half a dozen came after. On the flat ther 
was nigh equal, but—Lor’ bless you—Goggles 
was only laughin’ at ’em. He knowed as he 
could get away as soon as the Maister pleased 
to give him head. They was a’most abreast 
when they came near the ugly fence down by 
Farmer Tubbs’s land. Then Goggles got his way. 
He were as brave as a lion—or a unicorn, for 
the matter o’ that—and he took the fence at the 
nighest but the worst part. We see him rise 
in the air as it might be, and dip again. Then 
—well, then, if he didn’t roll right over, and 
Maieter Dick turned a somersault into the 
ditch.’ 

There Jerry would stop again in order that 
his listeners might realise the full horrur of the 
position, emitting half-a-dozen deliberate pulfs of 
amoke from his mouth, and pruceed with the 
pride of a bearer of good news. 

‘But the Maister wus on his feet again afore 

éyou could count your fingers. So was Goggles. 

he Maister give him a pat on the neck and, 
says he: “If you can do it Goggles, I’m game.” 
With that be jumps into the saddle and went 
tearin’ after them as was prond to think that 
he was out o’ the chase, and he caught ’em up, 
and when they were about a quarter of a tae 
from home, Goggles put on an extra spurt and 
came in first by a neck. Dut that weren’t the 
end on it, for while everybody was a-crowdin’ 
round about him, Dr Mauldon says : 

‘«What’s the matter with your right arm, Dick, 
that it’s hangin’ so limp-like at your side?” 

¢“ Dunno what it may be,” says Dick; “but it’s 
been no use to me since we tumbled over the 
fence.” 

‘“ Broken, sure-ly,” says the doctor angry-like, 
“and you went on riding the race—you're a 
foo »” 

‘“But I won it,” says Dick, “and I’m main 
proud on it, for there’s summat more nur the 
cup hanging on to Goggles this blessed day.” 

‘Six months after that steeplechase, he married 


' Hesba Loughton, the old man concluded with 
_ subdued but suggestive emphasis. 


From that day the homestead of Willowmere 
had been a merry one, notwithstanding the 
dark shadows which had frum time to time 
crossed it. Three children had been born, but 
one by one had passed away, leaving a blank 
in the lives of mother and father which nothing 


could fill But it made them the more ready | 


to welcome the child of Mrs Crawshay’s sister 
when misfortune fell upon her. Madye had 
been at once taken into their hearts aos their 
own child, and had grown up with as much 
love and respect for them as she could have 
@iven to her parents proper. 

On their part Mr and Mrs Crawshay were 
devoted to the girl, and allowed her from the first 
to be mistress of the whole house. She wanted 
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books, they were at once obtained: she wanted 
a piano, and her wish was gratified. In her 
education, they spared neither care nor money, 
but Crawshay would never consent to her being 
banished to a boarding-school. 

So she had pr up quite a home-bird, as 
her uncle used to say; being endowed with 
mental capacity, however, she had made the 
most of every opportuuity for reading and 
learning. And through it all she took her 
share in the household work, and her guardians 
had reason to be proud of her. 

Until the present occasion her uncle had 
never hinted that he expected to be consulted 
in her choice of @ husband. Even now he 
only warned her that he would not approve 
of any of the Ringsford family. But the warn- 
ing came late, and surprised her the more as no 
distinct rereon was advanced for it. Although 
there had been no formal announcement that she 
and Philip had come to the concluaion that 
they had been born for each other and were 
dutifully ready to accept their fate, he had for 
some time been regarded as her chosen suitor. 

Their wooing had been free from petty con- 
cealments, and there had not been much formal 
discussion on the subject between themselves. 
Unconsciously they realised the fact that man 
or woman can no more be in love and not 
know it than have the toothache and not feel 
it. They may coquette with fancy but not with 
love. They may in modesty try to hide it, 
Lut they know it is there. So there had been 
no ‘set scene’ of asking and granting. A flash 
of the eyes—a touch of the hand—a quick, 
joyful little cry—a kiss and all was known. 
They loved: they knew it; and were happy 
in their hope of the future that lay before 
them. : 

This sudden change of her uncle’s mind in 
regard to Philip—ior of course he could refe1 
only to him when he spoke of the Ringsford 
oe Soles salar a problem with which she 
ad never expected to be tried. Suppose her 
guardians should forbid her to marry Philip, 
would she be able to obey them? Ought she 
to obey them ? 

There was no present answer for the questions, 
and yet they could not -be dismissed from the 
mind. She was glad to find that Philip was 
innocent of any conscious cause of offence, and 
pleased that he should go at once to svek an 
explanation. 


The stables, the barn, with their red-tile roofs 
washed with varying shades of green, the cow- 
house and piggerics with a white row of labourers’ 
cottages, furmed a cory group of buildings by 
the side of the green lane which led from 
Willowmere to the main road between the village 
of Kingshope and the little town of Dunthorpe. 

Crawshay was standing in the gateway with 
a tall gentleman whose features were almost 
entirely concealed by thick black beard, whiskers, 
and moustache. By wav of contrast perhaps, he 
wore a white hat. His dark-blue frock-coat 
was buttoned tightly; in his claret-coloured 
scarf was a horseshive pin studded with diamonds ; 
his boota were of ered by yellow gaiters. 
smart man, evidently of some importance. He 
was discussing with Crawshay the merits of a 
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horse which was being trotted up and down 
the lane for their i ion. 

‘You won’t find anywhere a better bit of 
horse-flesh for your purpose,’ Crawshay was 
saying whilst he held the stem of an acorn-cup 
in the side of his mouth like a pipe. 

‘When you say ag Caeauliay. I am satisfied, 
and he would be a fool who was not. We'll 
consider it a bargain.’ 

‘Give her another turn, Jerry.—There’s action 
for you!’ he added with enthusiasm as the 
animal was trotted up and down the lane again. 
‘There’s form !—proper, ain’t it? Seems to me 
that I can’t part with her.’ 

‘You cannot help it now: we have struck 
the bargain,’ rejoincd the purchaser, grinning. 
He was aware that the farmer's exclamation was 
in no degree akin to any of the horse-dealer’s 
tricks to enhance the animal’s value. 

‘Well, you are a neighbour, Mr Wrentham, 
and that is always a sort of comfort.’ 

‘Ill be good to her, never fear. Now, I’m 
off.—Hullo, Hadleigh, how are you? I am just 
bolting to catch my train. Good-bye.’ 

Mr Wrentham walked smartly unto the stable- 
yard, got into his gig and drove off, waving 
hie hand to his two friends as he passed through 
the gateway. 

Philip, who just then had entered the gate- 
way, was glad to see him go: first, because 
he did not like the man, although frequent 
forced into contact with him; and, second, 
because he wauted to be alone with Craw- 
shay. 

The latter had not displayed any coldnces 
and had given him the customary greeting. He 
was patting the mare he hod just sold and 
passing Lis hand affectionately over her flanks 
whilst he repeated various expressions of admira- 
tion, the burden of them all being : 

‘VWe’s got a rare bargain, lut he’s o smart 
fellow and he’ll be good to you, old girl’ 

‘I jiave been hunting for you everywhere,’ 
said Philip with hia frank smile and without 
any fear of the explanation which was about 
to take place. ‘Are you gving up to the house 
just now ?? 

‘No; I was meaning to go down to see how 
the lads are vetting ou with the wheat. Am I 
wanted at the louse}? 

‘Not particularly ; but I want to have a chat 
with you.’ 

‘Come along then. There'll be time enough 
for chatting as we cross the Mereficld. What 
is it? 

‘That is exactly what I have got to ask you. 
What have I been doing that you have been 
upsetting Madge by telling her that she is to have 
nothing more to do with me?’ 

They were in the ficld—an extensive plain 
which had been once a morass, Drainage and 
cultivation had converted it into valuable meadow- 
land. The hedges which bounded it were studded 
with willows, and three trees of the same kind 
formed a group in the centre. These trees and 
the nature of the ground had doubtless sug- 
gested the name of the farm. In wet seasons 
the Merefield justified its title by presenting 
a sheet of water sometimes more than a foot 
deep, in spite of drains and embankment to 
keep the river out. 
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‘That's right, Philip, lad—straight from the 
shoulder; and I’ll make answer likewise. I 
never told Madge that she was to have nought 
more ado with you.’ 

‘I was sure of it, exclaimed the lover in cheer- 
ful confidence ; ‘and now I may call you Uncle 
Dick in. But you have given her a scare— 
you know how seriously she takes things, and 
you will have to tell her yourself that it was 
only your fon,’ 

rawshay’s face had at first assumed an are 
sion of internal chuckling at some joke which 
amused and yet did not altogether please him. 
Now, however, his brows contracted slightly, and 
he spoke gravely. 

é Th but it weren’t all fun neither.’ 

‘Then what in the name of goodness was it? 
I know that you had some disagreement with 
my guy nor ihe other day; but you are nob 
goiny to make us miserable on that store.’ 

*I don't want to put you out on any score: 
but your father may.’ 

‘My father !—nonsense. What could make you 
fancy that he would interfere with me in this 
matter ?’ 

Crawshay halted, close by the three willows, 
clasped his hands behind him and looked straight 
at his young friend. 

‘I am not going to tell you ought about 
what passed atween your father and me,’ he said 
resolutely. ‘You can ask him if you like; bute 
if you’ll take a word of counsel from me, you 
won't do it. You can understand this much, 
however ; J am not, going to stand in your way 
with Madge; but I am not going to let you 
stand in Madge’s way, neither,’ 

‘IT do not see how that can be,’ answered 
Philip, perplexed by Crawshay’s words and 
manner, ‘since we two have only one way before 
us.’ 

‘That is to say you think so now’—— 

‘And shall always.’ 

‘Ay, ay; we understand all that,’ said the 
elder, Ps iver with the regretful scepticiam of 
experience; ‘but there never was any harm 
done by making sure of every foothold when 
passing through a bog. See if we can’t clear 
things up a bit. When are you going away on 
this grand journey that’s to make your fortune ?’ 

‘In about a fortnight.’ 

‘And you’ be away how long ?? 

‘Perhaps a year.’ 

‘Maybe two—maybe three.’ 

*O no; there is no probability of that.’ 

‘There's no saying. But what I want to 
be at now—and mind you, I’m not doubt- 
ing-you, and I’m not like to doubt Madge— 
what I want to be at is that while you are 
away in foreign parts you my change your 
mind—hold hard a minute—Madge may change 
hers. Heaps of things may happen. So that 
all I meant by what I said to her the other 
night is that you should both be welcome to 
change if you think it best for yourselves, 
So there are to be no bindings and pee 
atween you. If you come back and are of the 
same mind and she is content, I will not be 
against you. Is it a bargain? It is a fair one, 
though you mayn’t think it now; but you 
are not the lad I take you for if you don't 
own it to be common-sense and agree to it.’ 
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‘I cannot see anything in it to disturb us,’ 
paid Philip, ‘since you leave us free to please 
ourselves.’ 

‘Ay, but you understand that when I say free, 
I mean it. If you are going back to the house, 
you can tell e everything I’ve aaid.’ 

‘We could not desire any other arrangement. 
I am content, and she will be. Whatever your 
tiff with my father may be about, it will not 
bother us,’ 

‘Ah, you had better wait till you hear what 
he has to say,’ observed the yeoman, with a 
droll shadow of a grin, as if he again recalled 
bed joke which amused but did not please 

n. 















A ROMANCE OF ALMANACS. 


Ir any book deserves the name of ‘irrepressible, 
it is the almanac. Notwithstanding its great 
antiquity, it is still important; and though we 
grow old, it renews its youth every year, and 
greets us regularly with a kind of good-natured, 
‘Here I am again!’ The oldest almanac in 
existence is an Egyptian one, and may be seen in 
the British Museum. Buried nearly three thou- 
sand years ago with some human contemporary 
of Rameses the Great, it has been brought to light 
ecain, and copied in fac-simile. Twenty-five 
columns are wholly or partially preserved. The 
fortunate days are marked in black ink, and the 
unfortunate In red—a curivus instance of a super- 
stition which European nations have reversed. It 
contains observations about religious ceremonies, 
cautions against unlucky times, and predictions 
as to the fate of cluldren born on certain days. 
But apart from this immense antiquity, we find 
almanacs early occupying an important part in the 
Christian economics. Indeed, to churchmen and 
to church-goers, they soon became indispensable ; 
the more so, as fast days, feast days, and saints’ 
days increased in number. 

Written almanacs of later date have not been 
traced farther back than the second century ; but 
from the eighth to the fifteenth there are many 
beautiful specimens in existence. Jor every 
Missal, Psalter, Breviary, &c., had a calendar in 
the beginning, pointing out to the faithful the 
Church’s fasts and feasts; and King Athelstan’s 
Psalter, 703 a.p., also exhibits lunar tables. 

_ In Saxon almanacs, the signs of the zodiac do 
not appear; each month is typified by some 
domestic or agricultural symbol—thus, ploughiny 
represents February ; apple-gathering, September ; 
the Christmas feast, December. The illustrations 
of French almanacs of the same period distinct! 
mark the nationality; while those of Flemis 
and Italian origin are remarkable for their delicate 
fancies and marvellous beauty of colouring, The 
French had also rhymes, preserving, in short, 
satirical remarks, national peculiarities and pre- 
judices, 

After the tenth century, the almanacs were the 
great repositories of astrology, medicine, proverbial 
wisdom, and popular superstitions, of them 
had lists of the lucky and unlucky days; but aa 
pet there were no predictions, Learned church- 
men stealthily cultivated astrology and astro- 
nomy ; but the vulgar were left in ignorance as 

| to whether doleful Saturn was diffusing his baleful 
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influence, or fiery Mars bringing war and blood- 
shed. Each month in the year had at least two 
unfortunate days, except April, which had only 
one; but that was the terrible Walpurgis Night, 
specially given up to demons and witches. How- 
ever, as the English list differed from the French, 
and the French from the Italian, a man by having 
the whole three could cheat fate and defy misfor- 
tune. Friday has always been a black day ; and 
there are even yet people who have a mysterious 
dislike to it, who never heard of the thirteen 
reasons duly set forth in these old almanacs, 
such as the killing of Abel, the slaughter of the 
Innocents, the beheading of John the Bap- 
tist, &e. 

No part of these old almanacs is more positive 
and more unpleasant than the medical depurt- 
ment. Bleeding and herb-teas ere spetifics for 
every malady. Each month had its particular 
herb, and nearly every month its libation of 
human blood. September had two—the ‘liver 
vein’ is suid to be then ‘full of venom ;’ and bleed- 
ing at the beginning and end of the month, ‘most 
needful and comforting.’ 

From the homely character of the information 
in these carly almanacs, it is evident that they 
were intended for general use, and it is probable 
every burgher possessed one; for we are apt to 
underrate the extent of manuscript literatur 
and to overrate its price That the number o 
copyists was very great, is evident from the 
complaints following the, invention of print 
ing, which, it was said, ‘deprived hundreds of 
bread.’ Of these manuseript almanacs, three 
famous ones rcmain—that in Lambeth Palace, 
bearing the date of 1460; thet of John Somers, 
written in Oxford, five hundred years ago; and 
the Oxford almanac of 1386. The last was printed 
as a curiosity at the beginning of the present 
century; and it may be noted, that in early 
days, Oxford was the centre of almanac manu- 
facture, astronomy and surgery being mixed with 
religion and history. 

The first printed almanac was published in 
Buda-Pesth in 1475. Twenty years after it, the 
first printed English almanac appeared. It con- 
tained much miscellaneous information ; but the 
compiler was consistently and gloriously myste- 
rious. Others rapidly followed. Twenty-tive 
years ago, an almanac of that period (1495) was 
found in an old chest in Edinburgh, and placed 
in the Bodleian Library, where it may now be 
seen. It has on its title-page, ‘Flete Strete, by 
Wynkin de Worde ;’ and it consists of fifteen 
leaves, each leaf two inches square. 

A French almanac which began to appear about 
this time, is still published. Jt is called Le 
Grand Compost et Calendrier dea Bergers, and it 
claims to be four hundred ea old. A Prog- 
nostication of Riyhte Goode Hffecte, was set forth 
by Leonard Digges in London, 1553. It con- 
tains some queer astronomical and astrological 
observations, In it we are told that the moon 
is fifteen thousand seven hundred and fifty miles 
from the ear‘h, and Mercury only twelve thou- 
sand eight hundred and twelve; that Saturn's 
conjunction with the moon caused unlucky days ; 
but the moon with Jupiter, fortunate ones. 
Venus gave luck #9 woo and marry, and make 
leasant pastimes, and, strangely enough, ‘blood- 

ing’ is included among the latter. Mercury was | 
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good to buy and sell under, and to send children 
to ach 


ool, 

“Dr Dee's almanac followed in 1571. This is 
a ar almanac, having o list of days down 
one side of the page, and the other left blank for 
memoranda. In this almanac we find among the 
rhymes that useful one beginning, ‘Thirty days 
hath September,’ &. Dr Dee’s almanac did not 
make avy prophecies, except against the Turk 
and the Pope, the downfall of both of whom was 
constantly foretold. Before the end of Eliz- 
beth’s reign, almanacs had become a popular 
necessity. Many of them lad shrewd touches at 
the times—at the pride of the nobles, at the tricks 
of the lawyers; and Pond in 1611 includes all 
the three ‘learned professions’ in his evil list. 

The importance of the almanac from a com- 
mercial *point of view originally occurred to 
James I, He granted a monopoly of these publi- 
cations to the Stationers’ Company and the two 
universities, and so filled his exchequer. We 
have a volume before us conidining sixteen 
almanacs for the year 1615. One of the chief 
things to be noted in this collection is the 
list of historical events which at that date were 
thought worth remumbering. They are—the 
invention of printing, the capture of Boulogne, 
the sweating sickness, the great plague, the great 
frost of 1564, a blazing star in 1572, a deep 
snow in 1581, the camp at Tilbury in 1588, the 
taking of Cadiz in 1596. Bretnor, a famous 
almanac-maker of James’s reign, has the good and 
evil days in tables, with warnings in such droll 
hrases, that they are worth a short quotation. 
hus the month of January shows that 


1, 2, 7. Lost labour. 


4, 8. All that you can, 
3,5,6. On the losing 


9, What you desire, 
13, 14. Both heart and side. 
hand. 10,11,12, All for your 
17, 18. A fast friend, 
21, 22, 23, Well ventured. 
28, 29. Through the 


harm. 
15, 16, Nothing to your 
purpose, 
19, 20. But hard hap. 
24,25, 26,27. Unfit for thy 
purpose, 


briers. 
30, 31, Past hope of re- 
covery, 


Early in the reign of Charles I. the first 
commercial almanac was published. It may 
be called the first Poor Richard. It contained 
tables of interest, necessary tables of expenses, 
pithy proverbs inculcating frugality and industry, 
and the ustal melange of astrology and medicine. 
About ee Ey the religious almanac 
appeared. rigid Puritan called Ranger waa its 
ailitor. It ia a gloomy production. ? 

In Cromwell's time, the almanacs are of a 
religious character; all receipts and directions 
end ‘sermonwise.’ The famous William Lilly 
was at this time the prince of astrologists and 
almanac-makers. At first, he prophesied for 
the king. But he was shrewd enough to see, 
without casting any horoscope, whose star was in 
the ascendant; and very soon all the stars in 
their courses fouglit against Charles. 

As a matter of statecraft, James did a wise 
thing when he legalised astrology. Almanacs have 
always had a great influence with the mass; and 
it was a subtle device to give the liberty of pro- 
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and gold their rights to the Stationers’ Company. 
This Company was always on the side of the 
ruling power. It hed Pt aan for Charles, 
and it had prophesied for Cromwell. It sang 
Te Deum for the Restoration, as it had done for 
the Protectorate. It dated its little books from the 
year ‘of our deliverance by King William from 
popery and arbitrary government ;” and it invoked 
the blessing of the planeta on the last of the 
Stuarts, 

When Lilly died, the copy employed his 
pupil Gadbury ; and when Gadbury died, his 
relative, Job Gadbury, prophesied through another 
generation of credulous dupes. Then came the 
infamous John Partridge, who was pilloried by 
Swift’s wicked wit in 1709. But at that time he 
had been prophesying for the Stationers’ Com- 
pauy forty years. After Swift’s attack, he refused 
to predict, and the Company, who did not like 
to be laughed out of the profits of his reputation, 
published an almanac which had Partridge’s name 
to it, but which Partridge never wrote. This 
almanac was still dragging on an existence in 
1828, with the sins of a century and a half on its 
head. Francis Moore began his career of imposture 
in 1698, and Poor Rolin, the ribald hoary jester 


of the Company, abont the same time. A dozen 
years after the Restoration, it also published a 
Yea and Nay Almanac for the People called by 


the men of the world, Quakers. A more atrocious 


libel on their faith and morals it is impossible | 


to imagine. 

In 1775, an enterprising bookseller called 
Carnan became possessed with the idea that this 
corporation had no legal right to its monopoly 
in almanacs, and he published one of his own, 
The Company sent him to prison as regularly 
as he sald his annual commodities ; but Carnan 
was not a man to be put down. It is said he 
always kept a clean shirt in his pocket, ready 
for a decent appearance before the magistrates ; 
and at length the Common Pleas decided in his 
favour. Then the Stationers)’ Company appealed 
to Lord North; and as that minister wanted 
prophecies to make the war against the American 
colonies popular, he brought in a bill to the 
House of ommons re-investing the Company 
with the monopoly which had been declared 
illegal, The two universities alao—which had an 
annuity from the Company—uscd all their influ- 
ence ayainst the solitary bookseller. But he had 
a good cause, and he had Erskine to plead it; 
and he triumphed. 

When the Wiereh Revolution came, Moore was 
more terrific in his prophecies and more awful 
in his hieroglyphics than ever. The le 
wondered and trembled, and the sale of this 
almanac reached a point without parallel in the 
annals of imposture. But the continent of Europe 
had a rival even to Moore in the famous almanac 
of Liége. <A tradition ascribes it first to a canon 
who lived in 1590. Its carly numbers are. 
published ‘with the permission of the superior 

owers ;’ the later ones are content with ‘the 
‘avour of His Highness.’ It is full of political 
predictions. In 1700, a French almanac called 
the Almanach Royal started a new idea, the ane 


phesying after that legitimate fashion which | which has since made the Almanach de Gotha a0 
should gloss with superstition ‘the divine right | famous—it gave the names and birthdays of all 


. of kings’ But the universities finally grew 


ashame 


- 








the princes and princesses in Europe, lists 


of their connection with the almanac, ; clergy, bar, army, and diplomatic corps. The 


~ 
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latter almanac has been brought to a high pitch | and how much to art was a secret best known to 
of perfection, and contains a vast amount of valu- | himself and his valet. His face was close shaven, 
able and well-assorted information. except for a small imperial, which was jet black, 
Shortly after these French almanacs, there ap-| He had clear-cut aquiline features, and when 
a famous American one—the Poor Richard youncer, would doubtless have been considered 
of Dr Franklin. He did not care to put his name | by most people as a very handsome man. But 
upon the title-page, and therefore 1t was duly | his eyes were small, and their general expression 
credited to Richard Saunders, It was published | was one of cold suspicion ; they lent a touch of 
from 1733 to 1757, and was a great financial | meanness to his face, which it would not otherwise 
success. It is now a rare book; a correspondent | have possessed. Sir Frederick was carefully 
in Notes and Queries mentions one sold in| dressed in the height of the prevalent fashion, 
Philadelphia for fifty-two dollars. but with the more prominent ‘points’ artistically 
In 1828, the Society for the Diffusion of Useful | toned down to harmonise with the obligations 
Knowledge took the almanac in hand. Then the | of advancing years. 
Stationers’ Company, perceiving that the day of} ‘Good-morning, Mrs Bowood,' he said. ‘Is the 
ignorance was dying and that decency would! Captain at home?’ 
ay, issued a really excellent one, called The| ‘Good-morning, Sir Frederick, You are quite 
nglishman. Yet superstition dies hard. Only!a stranger.—He had uot been to Rosemount 
sixty years ago, the popular feeling was tested | for five days—‘Charles is somewhere about the 
by leaving out of Moore’s almanac that mysterious; grounds, I will send ao servant to look for 
column showing the infinence of the moon on, him.’ 
the different parts of the body. But the editors,| ‘No, no,#my dear Mra Bowood; nothing of 
being prudent men, only issued one hundred} the kind, I beg. I will go in search of him 
thousand copies of this emendation, and the result | myself presently: I have driven over to see him 
showed their wisdom. The omission was at once, about that bay mare which I am told he wants 
detected and resented ; nearly the whole issue was | to get rid of? 
returned to the publishers, and they were com-| Mra Bowood smiled to herself The excuse 
pelled to reprint the column, in order to retain | was too trausparent. ‘Churles is one of those men 
their popularity. who are never happy unless they have something 
On the Repeal of the Stamp Act in 1834, ! to sell,’ she said. 
almanacs started on their course unfettered.| ‘Whereas your sex, if I may venture to say 
One of the fuw that now deal in proynostications | so’ 
of a political kind is Zadkiel’s. The comic] ‘Are never happy unless there is something 
almanac is a purely modern feature of the little} that we want to ur How thoroughly you 
book—the pleasant wrinkle added by the nine-j; understand us, Sir Frederick 1’ 
teenth century. Cruikshank, and those witty} ‘Consider for how wany years I have made 
clever souls who were the original staff of Punch, | you my study.’ 
began the lauzh, which America in several publi-| ‘What a pity you did not make better use of 
cations of this kind has re-echoed. And it is hard } your time!’ 
to say where this pushing, progressive, irresistible | ‘Where could I have found another study half 
little book will not go, The divine, the lawyer, | so charming?’ 
the physician, the merchant, have all their special] ‘You would graduate with honours, I do not 
almanacs, There are nautical, military, and lite- | doubt.’ 
rary almanacs. We cannot buy a box of note-| ‘If you were one of the cxamining Dona, that 
paper but we find one in it; our perfumer sends} might Le possible.’—There was a brief pause, 
it to us scented; our newspaper gives us one | then the Baronet said: ‘1 trust that Lady Dims- 
illustrated. With such a cosmopolitan temper, | dale is quite well?’ 
and such a universal adaptability, it may yct| ‘Quite well, 1 believe. She, ton, is somewhere 
become the year-book of all nations, and the| about the grounds, This lovely morning seems 
annual balance-sheet of the world’s progress. to have tempted every one out of doors.—~You 
-._——  ——_] will stay luncheon of course, Sir Frederick 7? 


7 “You are too good. A rusk and u glass of claret 
TWO DAYS IN A LIFETIME. |... ail that I take in the middle of the day. 
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A STORY IN EIGHT CHAPTERS, It was one of the Daronct’s little re 
to like to be regarded as a scii-invalid, especially 
CHATSER AE by the ladies. - ; 
Ste Freverick came forward with his set arti-| ‘Captain Bowood must add his entreaties to 


ficial smile, and shook hands with Mrs Bowood | mine, and persuade you to stay.—PBy-the-bye, I 
with much apparent cordiality. He wasa slightly | had almost forgotten to ask after your nephew. 
built man, rather under than over the ordinary | Have you heard from him lately?’ — 

height. As Mrs Bowood had remarked, he did| Sir Frederick became animated in a moment. 
not look nearly eo old as his years; but he had/| ‘1 had a letter from the dear boy by last mail. 
taken great care of himself a)l his life, and he| He wrote in escellent spirit. I expect him 
was now reaping his reward. He was as upright | over on leave in the course of the autumn, when 
as a dart, and there was something of milita I shall take the liberty of introducing him to 
poe in his carriage and learing, although | my friends af oxsemount,’ ; 

e had never been cy the army. His once coal- *T shall not til to hold you to your promise.’ 
black hair was now streaked with gray, but} ‘And now to find the Captain’ 
judiciously so, aa though he were making a grace- ‘The suf is rather oppressive, Had I not 
fol concession to the remorseless advance of | better vend u servant?’ . 
time. How much of its tint was duc to nature| ‘Thanks; no. I shall have no difficulty in 











finding him. Aw revoir’ And with a smile and 
a bow, the Baronet made his exit. On reaching 
the veranda, he paused to put up his umbrella, 
as a protection from the sun, and then went 
gingerly on his way. 

‘It is not Charles, but Laura, whom he has 
come to see,’ mused Mrs Bowood as her eyes 
followed the Baronet. ‘There’s something in 
his manner which makes me feel almost sure 
that he will propose before the day is over; but 
now that Mr Boyd has put in an appearance, I 
am afraid Sir Frederick’s chance is a very poor 
one,—By-the-bye, why did Laura wear those 
jewels last night, which, as I have heard her say 
more than once, she has never worn since before 
her marriage? Well, well; I suppose that neither 
sentiment nor romance is quite dead, even when 

ople can look back upon their thirtieth birth- 


1 
“Nis Bowood took up her pen again; but at 
that moment a servant erlaren the room. ‘Beg 
pardon, ma'am, but here’s a man come to mend 
the drawing-room Jamp; and the fishmonger is 
waiting to see you; and there’s a young gent 
with spectacles ond long hair come to tune the 
ianos. 

*Denr, dear! I shall have to finish my letter 
after luncheon, I suppose.-—I will come at once, 
Sparks. But I gave no instructions to any one 
about tuning the pianos.’ 

‘Perhaps the Captain may have sent the young 
man, ma’am.’ 

‘Perhaps so; but he doesn’t gencrally interfere 
in snch matters.’ 

Sparks left the room, and Mrs Bowood put 
awny her unfinished letter in the davenport. 
*What can have become of Mr Boyd?’ she said 
to herself. ‘I have scen nothing of him since 
breakfast. Probably, he and Laura sre some- 
where in the grounds together; if so, poor Sir 
Frederick will have to find another opportu- 
nity. 

As the Baronet, holding his umbrella over his 
head, paced aoe, down one of the winding 
sunny walks that led from the house, he kept a 
careful watch on other walks to right and left 
of him. He was evidently looking out for some 
one in particular. ‘Why delay Jonger? Why 
not do 16 to-day and at once?’ he was asking 
himself as he walked along. ‘I have purposely 
kept away from her for five days, only to find 
that her image dwells more persistently in my 
thoughts than ever. It is true that she rejected 
me once; but that was many years ago, when 
I was a poor man, and it is no reason why she 
should reject me a second time. She was a 
romantic school-girl then; she is a woman of 
the world now. Yes; the match is a desirable 
one in every way for both of us. She has money, 
and I have position. As the wife of Sir Frederick 
Pinkerton, she would be a very different personage 
from the widow of a City drysalter; and then 
her income added to mine would make a very 
comfortable thing” The Baronet would seem to 
have been unaware of that particular clause in 
the late Sir Thomas’s will by which his widow 
would be deprived of nearly the whole of her 
fortune in case she should marry again. It is 
possible that his ardour might have cooled down 
im some measure, had he been made aware of that 
important fact. 
= 
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Presently he saw the object of his thoughts 
turn a corner of the path a little distance away. 
Her eyes were bent on the ground, and she did 
not see him. He stood still for a moment or two, 
watching her with o critical air, He flattered 
himself that he had a fastidious taste in most 
things that a gentleman should be fastidious about, 
and in women most of all. ‘She will do—she 
will do!’ he muttered to himself with an air of 
complacency. ‘She is really charming. She 
shall be Lady Pinkerton before she is three 
months older.’ 

Lady Dimsdale happened to look up at this 
moment. She could not repress a little start at 
the sight of Sir Frederick. 

The Baronet pulled up his collar the eighth of 
an inch, squared his shoulders, and went slowly 
forward. : 

Laura Dimsdale was a tall, graceful-looking 
woman. She was fair, with a lovely clear com- 
plexion, which, especially when she became at all 
animated, had not yet lost all the tints of girl- 
hood. She had large hazel eyes, instinct with 
sweetness and candour, delicately arched eye- 
brows, and a mass of brown silky hair. If the 
usual expression of her fuce when alone, or when 
not engaged in conversation, was not exactly one 
of melancholy, ib was at least that of a woman 
who has lived ond suffered, and to whom the 
world has taught more than one bitter lesson. 
And yet in the old days at the vicarage, which 
now seemed so far away, there had been no 
merrier-hearted girl than Laura Langton; and 
even now, after all these years, the boundary that 
divided her tears from her smiles was a very 
narrow one. She was gifted with a keen sense 
of humour, and it did not take much to 
cause her eyes to fill with laughter ond her 
mobile lips to curve into a merry mocking 
smile. 

Sir Frederick lifted his hat, and twisted his 
mouth into a smile that was a capital advertise- 
ment for his dentist. ‘This is indeed an agree- 
able surprise, Lady Dimsdale. I came in search 
of Captain Bowood, and I find—you !’ 

‘How cleverly you hide your disappointment, 
Sir Frederick !’ She gave him her fingers for a 
moment as she spoke. ‘As I have not seen the 
Captain since breakfast, I cannot tell you where 
to look for him. But you have been quite a 
truant during the last few davs. We have all 
missed you.’ There was a mischievous twinkle 
in her eyes as she said these words. 

‘Hum, hum. You flatter me, Lady Dimsdale. 
Business of importance took me to town for a 
few days.’ He had turned with her, and was 
now pacing slowly by her side. ‘Do you know, 
Lady Dimsdale, he went on presently, ‘that I 
never see a garden nowadays which seems half 
so charming to me as that dear, delightful wilder- 
neas of old-fashioned flowers behind your father’s 
vicarage 7? 

‘It was certainly a wilderness, and very old- 
fashioned into the bargain; but the flowers that 
grew there were very sweet.’ 

‘I spent many happy hours among its winding 
walks. 

‘And a few uncomfortable ones, I’m afraid. 
Have you forgotten that afternoon when, as you 
sat eating strawberries and cream in the summer- 
house, a caterpillar crawled down your neck? | 











beers 
You made such extraordi faces, that for a 
minute or two I felt quite frightened.’ 

‘Hum. I had certainly forgotten the cater- 
pillar,’ answered the Baronet, not without a shade 
of annoyance. - 

‘And then I used to fancy that you were never 

ite easy in your mind as we sat together in 

e garden. There were certainly. great many 
frogs, and I think you never liked eg : 

‘Not unless they were fricasséed. Trifling 
annoyances there might be, Lady Dimadale ; but 
when the presiding divinity was so fair’ 

‘The presiding divinity, Sir Frederick? A 
painted di We gave her a fresh coat of 





ivinity ! : 

aint every spring. Poor old Aphrodite with 
fee shell—she used to stand in the middle of the 
fishpond. But you forget, Sir Frederick, that 
she had lost her nose, and even a divinity ear 
looks so charming without a nose as wit! 
one.’ 

Sir Frederick gave a sniff, and replied in his 
loftiest manner: ‘When I made use of the term 
“presiding divinity,” I need hardly say that I 
was referring to yourself, Lady Dimsdale. 

‘IT really bee your pardon, Sir Frederick, but 
no one ever called me a divinity before. Do you 
know I rather like it” She led the way, as if 
unconsciously, to a wide-spreading yew, round 
the bole of which a low seat had been fixed. 
Here, in the grateful amplitude of shade, she sat 
down, and the Baronct seated himself a little 
distance away. It may be that she had some 
suspicion with regard to Sir Frederick’s errand 
this morning, and had made up her mind to get 
it over and have done with it at once and for 
ever. 

‘Now for the plunge!’ said the Baronet to 
himself ay he sat down. The plumage of his 
eelf-conceit had been somewhat ruffled both by 
her words and manner; but whatever temporary 
annoyance he might feel, it would never do to 
betray it at such an all-important crisis. 

‘You are still the same Laura Langton that 
you were during those sunny days at the vicarage,’ 

e began in what he considered his most insinuat- 
ing manner. ‘The same charm, the same power 
of fascination exist still A happy time—at least 
for one of those two. But the ending was not 
a happy one—no, anything rather than that.’ 

‘For which of the two people concerned was 
the ending not a happy one, Sir Frederick ?’ 

Her coldly contemptuous tone touched him to 
the quick. A deep flush mounted to his face ; 
for a moment or two he could not trust himself 
to answer her, ‘I thank you, Lady Dimsdale,’ 
he said at last, ‘The reproof implied by your 
words is a just one To her, no doubt, the end 
was seen from the beginning—a dramatic effect 
to be worked up to from the opening of the 
comedy. To him it came as a thunder-clap, as 
a stab from a hand that a moment before had 
been pressed to his lips. Day after day he had 
been on by eyes that seemed ever to brighten 
at his coming ; by smiles that seemed ever to be 
those of welcome; by low-voiced replies; by a 
hundred pleasant lures, till at length the moment 
‘came when his silence found iteelf a tongue. A 
few burning words, and everything was told. 
The answer?—A mocking laugh, a scornful dis- 
mrissal. His paradise had been the ise of 
a fool He had helped pretty girl to pass away 
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a few weeks in & dull country-house—and tha 
was all!’ Sir Frederick spoke in low, almost, 
impassioned accents. Any third person who 
might have chanced to overhear him would have 
been justified in assuming that he had been 
cruelly jilted. 

But not a muscle of Lady Dimsdale’s face 
moved, and her answer came in tones as clear 
and incisive as those of a bell, ‘Were he here 
now of whom you speak, I would say to him: 
“You have an excellent memory for many things ; 
is it possible that you can have forgotten Marietta 
Gray?”? 

Sir Frederick started as if he had been stung, 
His face blanched suddenly. ‘Marietta Gray {' he 
stammered out. ‘What do you, Lady Dimsdale, 
know of her?’, 

‘She was only a fisherman’s daughter, it is 
true,’ continued Lady Dimsdale in her clear cold 
accents. ‘A pretty toy for a fine gentleman to 
amuse himself with, and then to cast aside. I 
knew something of her, and I heard her story. 
When, a little later, one of the strange chances 
of life brought within my influence the man who 
had first won the affections of that poor girl and 
then basely deserted her, I resolved as far as lay 
in my power to avenge the cruel wrong. You 
have just told me, Sir Frederick, how well I 
succeeded in my object. I am happy to think 
that the lesson has lingered so long in your 
memory.’ 

Sir Fredcrick rose and took one or two turns 
under the shade of the iepehing 1 Not for 
years had the still waters of his life been so deeply 
stirred. He took out his delicately perfumed 
handkerchief and wiped his forehead with it 
His hands trembled a little—a thing that had 
rarely happened to him before. But through all 
his agitation and surprise, he felt that ho had 
learned to care more tor Laura Dimsdale during 
the last few minutcs than he had ever cared for 
her before. If it were possible for him ever to 
really love a woman, here was that one woman. 
Even after all that had passed between them, 
he would ask her to become his wife. She was 
a generous, large-hearted creature, he felt sure; 
and now that she had stabbed him so cruelly, 
she would be the first to stoop and bind up his 
wounds. ‘It’s the way of her sex,’ he sud to 
himself. Another reflection did not fail to 
impress itself upon hin: Not to every one is 
given the chance of marrying oa Baronct with 
six thousand a year. Women can forgive much 
under euch circumstances. 

Lady Dimsdale rose. 
Sir Frederick,’ she said. 

‘One moment, if you please—just one moment,’ 
he urged. 

She hesitated a little, and then sat down again. 
He spoke, standing in front of her. ‘The words 
you said to me just nuw, Lady Dimsdale, were 
very severe, but not more severe, perhaps, than 
the case warranted. J can only cry mea oulpa, 
and throw myself on your mercy. I have not 
a word to urge in self-defence. But the past is 
the past; however much we may regret it, we 
cannot alter or amend it. The jon I felt for 
Laura Langton was sincere. There is proof of 
it in the facté hat it exists undiminished to the 
present day. The flame is atill alight—the aahes 
still glow with the fire that was first kindled 


‘I must leave you now, 
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fifteen. yore ago. Laly Dimsdale, here and 
to-day, 1 repeat the offer I made you once before 


—here and to-day I ask you once more to become 
my wife” is manner was dignified, his words 
impressive. 

e answer came without a moment’s hesita- 
tion : ‘Lady Dimsdale is infinitely obliged to Sir 
Frederick Pinkerton, She will not answer him 
to-day after the fashion she answered him years 
ago. She will simply say to him aos editors 
say of rejected coutributions, “Declined with 

anks,”' 


Sir Frederick changed colour. He had not 
pl senga so decided a rebuff. He bowed gravely. 
‘May I be permitted to hope that your decision 
is not irrevocable—that it is open to reconsidera- 
tion 1? 

‘Being a woman, I change my mind about 
many things ; but I shall never change it about 
this. 

At this moment a childish voice was heard 
ealling : ‘Aunty Laura—Aunty Laura, where are 
you? How tiresome of you to run away !’ 

Lady Dimsdale rose. ‘One of my tyrants is 
calling me, and I must obey. You will excuse 
me, Sir Frederick, I am sure.’ 

Again came the voice: ‘Aunty Laura, where 
are you?’ 

Lady Dimsdale drew a child’s trumpet from 
her pocket and blew a few notes on it. A moment 
later, Sir Frederick found himsclf alone. 

‘Hum, hum. Rejected—and for the second 
time,’ he muttered to himself, He was excessively 
chagrined. After the fashion of other men, 
having failed to obtain the object of his desires, 
he appraised it at a higher value than he had 
ever done before. ‘There must be another man 
in the case. She would never have refused Sir 
Frederick Pinkerton and six thousand a year, 
unless there were another man in the case, Who 
can he be?’ 

He strolled slowly in the direction of the house. 
He would have a word with Captain Bowood, 
and thon he would take his leave. He entered 
through the va French-windows, but the room 
was empty. moment later the door was opened 
noisily, and Miss Elsie Brandon burst into the 
room. 

She was a tall slim girl, with very bright eyes, 
and features that were instinct with vivacity. 
She gave the promise of considerable beauty in 
time to come. Her hair, cut nearly as short aa 
@ boy's, was a mass of tiny yellow curls, She 
wore a pinafore, and a frock that ey reached 
to her ankles—her aunt, Miss Hoskyns, had worn 
& pinafore and a short frock at her age; conse- 
quently, they were the proper things fur young 
ladies to wear nowadays. 

‘Oh, I beg your pardon, Sir Frederick, but I 
sought that perhaps Charley might be here’ 

* Good-morning, Ass Brandon,’ said Sir Frede- 


‘rick as he held out his hand.—‘ And pray, who ia 


Charley 2’ 

‘Charley Summers, of courae—Cuptain Bowood’s 
nephew.’ 

But I waa under the impression that Captain 

Bowood had discarded his nephew ?’ 

‘So he has, Cut off his allowance, and forbada 
him the house eight months ago.’ 

‘And yet you expect to see him here to-day ?? 
The Baronet was always interested in the affairs 
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of his neighbours, especially when those neigh- 
bours happened to be people of ea a 

‘I don’t mind telling you, but I a note 
from Charley this morning—on the ely, you 
know,’ 

‘Pardon me, but young ladies in society don’t 
generally say “on the sly.”’ 

‘Charley says it, and he was educated at 
Harrow. Anyhow, I had a note from him, in 
which he said that he should certainly contrive 
to sce me to-day. It’s a great risk for him to 
run, of course; but that won’t deter him in the 
least.’ 

‘You appear to be greatly interested in the 
young gent eman.’ 

‘Don’t call him a young g 
it sounds so awfully formal. Didn't I tell you 
that we are in love? No; I don’t think I did. 
Well, we are. It’s a secret at present, and there 
are all sorta of dreadful obstacles in the way. 
But we have made up our minds to get married 
by-and-by, or else we shall commit suicide and 
die together’ As Miss Brandon spoke thus, 
she flung into the air the Latin grammar she had 
been carrying and caught it deftly as it fell. 

‘That would indeed be a terrible fate, said the 
Baronet with a smile. 

‘By Jove, though, Sir Frederick, but we are 
serious !’ 

‘Young ladies in socicty don’t generally say 
“ by Jove”? 

‘Charley does, and he was educated at Harrow.’ 
From e pocket in her dress she drew a box of 
bon-bons, opened it and popped one between 
her tecth. Then she proffered the box to Sir 
Frederick. ‘Hnve one?’ she said with all the 
nonchalance imaginable.—The Baronet smiled, 
and shook his head—‘You need not notice 
my fingers, please,’ continued Miss Brandon, 
‘I’ve inked them. Somchow, I always do ink 
them when I’ve an extra hard lesson to learn.— 
But I say, Sir Frederick, isn’t it a jolly shame 
that a great girl like me shonid still be learning 
lessons? I’m seventeen years two months and 
four days old 

‘Young ladies’—— 

‘I know what vou are going to say. I learned 
the word from Charley, so it must be right. 
Well, it 7s a shame. I’ve a great mind to run 
away. I’ve five pounds saved up.’ 

‘Perhaps Charley, as you call him, might not 
like you to do that,’ 

‘No; I suppose not; and I must study him, 
poor boy. It’s an awful responsibility—some- 
times my brain reels under it.’ Again the Latin 
grammar was flung high into the air and caught 
as it fell 

‘Is that the way you always learn your Jessona, 
Mies Brandon ?’ 

‘Not always. But, I savy—I do hate Latin. I 
shall never learn it; and if I were to learn it, it 
would never be of any use to me.’ 

‘Young ladies in society don’t generally bite 
the corners of their pinafores.’ 

‘Charley does, and No; that’s nonsense, 
Young ladies in society don’t wear pinafores, so 
of course they have none to bite.’ 

At this moment, Captain Bowood entered the 
room, followed by a forcign-looking young man, 
who was dressed in a shabby frock-coat buttoned 
close up to the throat, and a pair of shoes very 


gentleman, please— 
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much down at heel. In one hand he carried a 
hat that was considerably the worse for wear. 
His long hair, parted down the middle, fell over 
his coat collar, and he wore blue spectacles. 

‘There you are, young man,’ said the Captain 
as he pointed to the piano. ‘And the sooner you 
are done and off the premises, the better.’ 

‘Very good, sare. Much oblige,’ answered the 
stranger. 

At the sound of his voice, Miss Brandon started 
and gazed earnestly at the young man in the blue 
spectacles, 

‘Good gracious! Why, it must be—it is 
Charley!’ she muttered under her breath. ‘My 
poor dear boy! But what a fright he has made 
of himself !’ 





A KING OF ACRES. 


IIn—A RINGFENCE: CONCLUSION. 


THERE were great elms in the Out-park, whose 
limbs or boughs, a3 large as the trunk itself, came 
down almost to the ground. They touched the 
tops of the white wild parsley ; and when sheep 
were lying beneath, the jackdaws stepped from 
the sheep’s back to the bough and returned again. 
The jackdaws had their nests in the hollow places 
of these elms; for the elm as tages becomes 
full of cavities. These great trees often divided 
into two main boughs, rising side by side, and afar 
off visible og two dark streaks among the green. 
For many years no cattle had been permitted in 
the park, and the boughs of the trees had grown 
in a drooping form, as they naturally do unless 
eaten, or broken by animals pushing against them, 
But since the times of agricultural pressure, a 
large part of the domain had been fenced off, and 
was now partly grazed and partly mown, Leing 
called the Out-park. There were copses at the 
farther side, where in spring the May flowered, 
the purple orchis was drawn up high by tle trees 
and bushes—twice as hich as its fellows in the 
mead, where a stray spindle-tree grew; and from 
these copses the cuckoos flew round the park. 

But the thinnest hedge about the wheat-fields 
was as interesting as the park or the covers; and 
this is the remarkable feature of English acenery, 
that its perfection, its beauty, and its interest are 
not contined to any masterpiece here and there, 
walled in or inclosed, or at least difficult of 
access and isolated, but it extends to the smallest 
portion of the country. Wheat-field hedges are | 
the thinnest of hedges, kept so that the birds may | 
find no shelter, and that the numerous caterpillars 
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a shield of wicker-work, Old Bartholomew, the 
farmer, sent his men once or twice along -with 
reaping-hooks to clear away the weeds that grew 
up here under such slight shelter; but other 
farmers were not so careful, Then convolvulus 
grew over the thin screen, a corncockle stood up 
taller than the hedge itself; in time of harv 
ellow St John’s wort flowered beside it, an 
ater on, bunches of yellow-weed. 

A lark rose on the other side, and so caused 
the glance to be lifted and to look farther, 
and away yonder waa a farmhouse at the foot 
of a hil. Pale yellow stubble covered the hil, 
rising like a background to the red-tile roof, and to 
the elms beside the house, among whose branches 
there were e yellow spots. Round whest- 
tricks stood in a double row on the left hand; 
count them, and you counted the coin of the 
land—bank-notes in straw—and on the right 
and in front were green meads, and horses feeding, 
horses who had done good work in plough-time 
and harvest-time, and would soon be at plough 
again. There were green meads, because some 
ee menads are a necossity of an English farm- 
ouse, and there are few without them, even when 
in the midst of corn. Meads in which the horses 
feed, a pony for the children and for the aaa 
turkeys, two or three cows; all the large an 
small creatures that live about the place. When 
the land was torn up and pluughed for corn of 
old time, these green inclosures were left to stay 
on, till now it seems as if pressure of low prices 
for wheat would cause the cornland to again 
become pasture. Of old time, golden wheat con- 
uered and held possession, and now the grass 
threatens to oust the conqueror, 

Had any one studied either of these three, the 
great elms in the Out-park, or the thin twisted 
screen of hedge, or the red-tile roof, and the 
yellow. stubble behind it on the hill, he might 
1ave found material for a picture in cach. There 
was, in truth, in each far more than any one 
could put into a picture, or than any one could 
put into a book; for the painter can but give 
one aspect of one day, and the writer a mere 
catalogue of things; but nature refreshes the 
reality every day with different tints, and as it 
were new ideas, so that, although it is always 
there, it is mever twice the saine. Over that 
stubble on the hill there were other hilla, 
and among these a coombe or valley, in which 
stood just such another farmhouse, but so 
differently placed, with few trees, and those 
low, somewhat bare in its immediate surround- 
ings, but above, on cach side, close at hand 
sloping ramparts of green turf rising high, til 
the larks that sang above seemed to sing in 
another land, like that found by Jack when he 
clomb the beanstalk. Along this coombe was 





may not breed in them more than can be helped. | a cover of orse, and in spring there was a mile 
Such a hedge is so low it can be leaped over, and, uf golden bloom, richer than gold in colour, 
so narrow that it is a mere screen of twisted ‘leading like a broad highway ot gold down to 
hawthorn branches which can be seen through, , the house. From those ramparts in high summer 
like ecreens of twisted stone in ancient chapels. |-—which is when the corn 1s ripe and the reapers 
But the sparrows come to it, and the finches, the} in it—there coul be secn a slope divided into 
mice, and weasels, and now and then a crow, | squares of varied grain. This on the left of the 
who searches along, and goes in and out and quests \fertile undulation was a maize colour, which, 
like a spaniel. It is so tough this twisted screen; when the sunlight touched it, seemed to have 
of branches that a charge of shot would be'a fleeting hué c" purple somewhere within. 
stopped by it; if a pellet or two slid through an {There is no purple in wheat visible to 


interstice, the majority would be held as if by| direct and considering vision; look for it 








specially, and it will not be seen. Purple forms 
no part of any separate wheatear or straw ; 
brown and yellow in the ear, yellow in the 
ig part of the straw, and still green towards 

e earth. But when the distant beams of 
sunlight travelling over the hill swept through 
the rich ripe grain, for a moment there was 
a sense of purple on the retina’ Beyond this 
i was a pale gold piece, and then one 
where the reapers had worked hard, and the 
shocks stood in diagonal rows ; this was a bronze, 
or brown and bronze, and beside it was a green 
of elover. 

Farther on, the different green of the hill 
turf, and white sheep, feeding in an extended 
erescent, the bow of the crescent gradually 
deacending the sward. The hills of themselves 
beautiful, and possessing views which are their 
Property and belong to them; a twofold value. 

he woods on the lower slopes full of tall brake 
fern, and holding in their shadowy deptha the 
spirit of old time. In the woods it is still the 
past, and the noisy mechanic prescnt of this 
manufacturing century has no place. Enter in 
among the round-boled beechea which the 
squirrels rush up, twining round like ivy in 
ascent, where they nibble the beech-nute forty 
feet aloft, and let the husks drop to your feet, 
where the wood-pigeon sits and docs not move, 
safe in the height and thickness of the spray. 
There are jew-berries or dew-berries on a 
bramble-buah, which grows where the sunlight 
and rain fall direct to the ground, unchecked 
by boughs, They are full of the juice of autumn, 
black, rich, vine-like, taken fresh from the 
prickly bough. Low down in the hollow is a 
marshy spot, sedge-grown, and in the sedge lie 
yellow leaves of willow already fallen, Here in 
the later months will come a womlcock or two, 
with feathers so brown and leaf-like of hue, 
and markings, that the plumage might have 
been printed in colours from brown leaves of 
beech. No springes are set for the woodcocks 
now, but the markings are the same on the 
feathers a3 centuries since; the brown becch- 
leaves lie in the dry hollows the year through 
just as they did then; the large dew-berrics 
are as rich; and the nuts as sweet. It is the 
past in the wood, and Time here never grows 
any older. Could you bring back the red stag 
—as you may ensily in fancy—and place him 
among tho tall brake, and under the beeches, 
he should not know that o day had gone by 
since the stern Roundheads shot down the last 
of his race hereabouts in Charles I.’s days. For 
the leaves are turning as they turned then to 
the altered colour of the sun’s rays as he declines 
in his noonday arch, lower and lower every day ; 
his rays are somewhat yellower than in dry hot 
June ; a little of the tint of the ripe wheat floats 
in the sunshine. To this the woods turn, First, 
the nut-irce leaves drop, and the green brake is 
quickly yellow ; the slender birch becomes lemon 
on its upper branches; the beech reddens; by- 
and-by the first ripe acorn falls, and there’s 
as much cawing of the rocks in the oaks at 
acorn-time as at their nests in the clms in 
March. : 

All these things happened in the old old time 
before the red stags were shot down; the leaves 
changed as the sunbeams became less brilliantly 
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white, the wdodcocks arriv 
last of the acorns which had fallen, and which 
the rooks and jays and squirrels had spared for 
them after feasting to the full of their greediness. 
This ancient oak, whose thick bark, like cast-iron 
for raggedness at the base, has grown on steadily 
ever since the last deer bounded beneath it, 
utterly heedless of the noisy rattle of machinery 
in the northern cities, unmoved by any shriek of 
engine, or hum, or flapping of loose belting, or any 
volume of smoke drifting into the air—I wis 
that the men now serving the great polished 
wheels, and works in iron and steel and brass, 
could somehow be spared an hour to sit under 
this ancient oak in Thardover South Wood, and 
come to know from actual touch of its rugged 
bark that the past is living now, that Time is no 
older, that nature still exists as full as ever, and 
to see that all the factories of the world have 
made no difference, and therefore not to pin their 
faith to any theory born and sprung up among 
the erush and pale-faced life of modern time ; 
but to look for themselves at the rugged oak- 
bark, and up to the sky above the highest branches, 
and to take an acorn and consider its story and 

ssibilities, and to watch the sly squirrel coming 
down, as they sit quietly, to play almost at their 
feet. That they might gather to themselves some 
of the leaves—mental and spiritual Jeaves—of 
the ancient forest, feeling nearer to the truth and 
soul, a8 it were, that lives on in it, They would 
feel as if they had got back to their original 
existence, and had become themselves, as they 
ought to be, could they live such life, untouched 
by artificial care. Then, how hurt they would 
be if any proposed to ent down that oak; if any 
proposed the felling of the forest; and the death 
of its meaning. It would be like a blow aimed 
at themselves. No picture that could be bought 
at a thousand guineas could come near that 
ancient oak ; but you can carry away the memory 
of it, the picture and thought in your mind for 
nothing. If the oak were cut down, it would be 
like thrusting a stick through some valuable 
painting on your walls at home. 

The common below the South Wood, even 
James Thardover with all his desire for improve- 
ment could not do much good with ; the soil, and 
the impossibility of getting a fall for draining, all 
checked effort there. A wild, rugged waste, you 
say, at first, glancing at the rushes, and the gaunt 
signpost .standing up among them, the anthills, 
and thistles. Thietles have colour in their bloom, 
and the prickly leaves are finely cut; rushea— 
green rushes—are notes of the season, and with 
their slender tips point to the days in the book 
of the year; they are brown now at the tip, and 
some bent downwards in an angle. The brown 
will descend the stalk till the snipes come with 
gray-grass colours in their wings. Bnt all the 
beatings of the rain will not cast the rushes utterly 
down; they will send up fresh green successors 
for the spring, for the cuckoo to float along over 
on his way to the signpost, where he will perely 
a few minutes, and call in the midst of. the 
wilderness, There, too, the lapwings leave their 
eggs on the ground among the rushes, and rise, 
and complainingly call. The warm showers of 
June up ‘te iris in the corner where the 
streamlet widens, and under the willows appear 
large yellow flowers above the flaga Pink and 


ed, the mice had the |; 
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white blossom of the rest-harrow comes on bushy 
lants where the common is dry, and there is 
eath, and heather, and fern. The waste has its 
treasures too—as the song-thrush has his in the 
hawthorn bush—its treasures of flowers, as the 
wood its beauties of tree and leaf, and the hills 
their wheat. 

The ringfence goes farther than this; it incloses 
the living creatures, yet without confining them. 
The wing of the wood-pigeon as the bird perches, 
forms a defined curve against ita body. The 
forward edge of; the wing—its thickest part— 
as it is pressed to its side, draws a line swee 
ing round; a painter’s line. How many wood- 

igeons are there in the South Wood alone, 
Paaidee the co and the fir-plantations? How 
many turtle-doves in spring in the vgs 
and outlying thickets, in summer among the 
shocks of corn? And all these are his—the 
Squire’s—not in the sense of possession, for no 
true wild creature was ever any one’s yet; it 
would die first; but still within his ringfence, 
and their destinies affected by his will, since he 
can cut down their favourite ash and hawthorn, 
or thin them with shot. Neither of which he 
does. The robin, methinks, sings -weetest of 
autumn-tide in the deep woods, when no other 
birds speak or trill, unexpectedly giving forth 
his plaintive note, complaining that the summer 
is going, and the time of love, and the swect cares 
of the nest ; telling you that the berries are brown, 
the dew-berries over-ripe, and dropping of over- 
ripeness like dew as the morning wind shakes 
the branch ; that the wheat is going to the stack, 
and that the rusty plough will soon be bright 
once more by the attrition of the earth. 

Many of them sing thus in the South Wood, 
yet scarce any two within sound of each other, 
for the robin is jealous, and likes to have you all 
to himself as he tells his tale. Song-thrushes— 
what ranks of them in April; larke, what hun- 
dreds and hundreds of them on the hills above 
the green wheat; finches of varied species ; 
blackbirds ; nightingales ; crakes in the meadows ; 
partridges ; a whole page might be filled merely 
with their names. 

These, too, are in the ringfence with the hills 
and woods, the yellow iris of the common, and 
the red-roofed farmhouses, Besides which, there 
are beings infinitely higher, something of whom 
has been said in @ previous chapter—namely, men 
and women in e and hamlet and more 

recions still, those little children with hobnail 

ts and clean jackets and pinafores, who go 
a-blackberrying on their way to school. All 
these are in the ringfence. pen their physical 
destinies, the Squire can exercise a powerful 
influence, and hag done so, as the school iteelf 
testifies, 

Now, is not a large estate a living picture? Or 
rather, is it not formed of a hundred living pic- 
tures? So beautiful it looks, ita hilla, ita ripe 
wheat, ita red-roofed farmhouses, and acres upon 
acres of oaks; so beautiful, it must be valuable ; 
most valuable ; it is visible, tangible wealth. It 
is difficult to disabuse any one’s mind of that 
idea; yet, as we have seen, with all the skill, 
science, and expenditure Thardover could bring 
co bear upon it, all hia personal effort was in 


vain. It was a ion, not a profit. Had 
not James Thantoyers apbestors invested their 
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wealth in building streets of villas in the outskirts 
of a pea city, he could not have done one-Gfth 
what he had. Men who had made their fortunes 
in factories—the noisy factories of the present 
century—paid him high rents for these residences ; 
and ae ans that the labour and time of the 
many-han operatives in mill, fac! and 
workshop really went to aid in maining these 
living pictures. Without that outside income 
the Squire could not have reduced the renta of 
his tenants so that they could push through tha 
depression ; without that outside income he could 
not have drained the lands; put up those good 
buildings ; assisted the school, and in a hunilred 
ways helped the people. Those who watched the 
polished machinery under the revolving shaft, 
and tended the loom, really helped to keep the 
beauties of South Wood, the grain-grown hills, 
the flower-strewn meadows. These were so beau- 
tiful, it seemed as if they must represent money— 
riches; but they did not. They had a value 
much higher than that. As the spring rises in 
the valley at the foot of the hills and slowly 
increases till it forms a river, to which ships 
resort, so these fields and woods, meads and 
brooks, were the source from which the city was 
derived. If the operative in the factory, or tend- 
ing the Joom, had traced his descent, he would have 
found that his grandfather, or some scarcely more 
remote ancestur, was a man of the land, He fol- 
lowed the plough, or tended the caitle, and his 
children went forth to earn higher wages in the 
town. For the hamlet and the outlying cottage 
are the springs whence the sinew and muscle of 
pepitous cities are derived. The land ia the 
‘ountainhead from which the spring of life flows, 
widening into a river. The river at its broad 
mouth disdains the spring ; the city in its immen- 
sity disdains the hamlet and the ploughman. Yet 
if the spring ceased, the ships could not frequent 
the river; if the hamlet and the ploughman were 
wiped out by degrees, the city must run dry of 
life. Pheretore the South Wood and the park, 
the hamlet and the fields, had a yalue no one can 
tell how many times above the avtual money 
rental, and the money earned by the operatives 
in factory and workshop could not have been 
better expended than in supporting it. 

But it had another value still—which they too 
helped to sustain—the value of beauty. Parlia- 
ment has several times intervened to save the 
Lake district from the desecrating intrusion of 
useless railways. So too, the beauty of these 
woods, and grain-grown hills, of the very 
common, is worth preservation at the hands and 
votes of the operatives in factory and mill, If 
a man loves the brick walls of his narrow dwell- 
ing in a close-built city, and the flowers which 
he has trained with care in the window; how 
much more would he love the hundred living 
pictures like those round about Thardover House. 
After any artificer had once seen auch an oak ond 
rested under it, if any threatened to cut it down, 
he would feel as if a blow had been delivered at 
his heart. dis efforts, therefore, should be not 
to destroy these pictures but to preserve them. 
All the Aidt that they can give is needed to 
assist a King of Acres in his struggle, and the 
struggle of the f.rmers and labourere—equall 
involved—against the adverse influences whic 
press so heavily on English agriculture. 
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MRS SHAW: THE LATE PRINCE 
IMPERIAL’S NURSE. 


Visrrors to Paris during the meretricious glories 
of the Second Empire may possibly recall to 
mind that amidst the glare and glitter of that 
feverish epoch, one wholesome and interesting 
sight was constantly to be seen in the Tuileries 
gardens when the court was in residence at the 
atte bright-looking child playing with his 

nglish nurse; and the spectators were particu- 
larly attracted by the devoted attachment that 
appeared to exiat between them. The child was 
the Prince Imperial of France ; and his attendant, 
the pleasant-looking Yorkshire woman, was known 
in Pars as Mrs Shaw. A curious history is con- 
nected with her entrance into the imperial house- 
hold, the story of which the writer obtained from 
what she believes to be a well-authenticated 
Bource, 

Mra Shaw was a valued nurse in a family 
where she had livel for some time, when 
one morning she startled her mistress with 
the announcement that she had dreamt she 
was destined to have the charge of the future 
Prince Imperial of France, and must leave 
her place at once. Although the expected 
event was causing the greatest excitement in 
Paris, it seems wilikely that it should have 
created mitch interest ina quiet English cstab- 
lishment, and naturally enough, her inspiration 
was treated as an unrensonable and inconvenient 
delusion. But no persuasions or arguments could 
induce her to remain, or reniove what appeared 
to be an aberration of mind. Off she set, back 
to her Yorkshire village, and sought an inter- 
view with the clergyman of the parish, who 
appears to have been one of those worthy souls 
to whom his parishionera could resort as to a 
father-confessor ; and struck with her determina- 
tion and energy, he promised, after some expos- 
tulation, to assist her to the best of his power, 
though holding out no hope of success. He 
happened to have a slight acquaintance with 
the eminent London physician who had been 
honoured by Her Imperial Majesty with instruc- 
tions to select a certain number of nurses, from 
whom she herself would choose the one that 
seemed most fitting for the post. Although 
besieged with applications, he consented to place 
Mrs Shaw on his list of candidates, and to grant 
her an interview, which resulted in. hia sending 
her with five others to Paris for the Empress's 
approval, who at once chose her; and her dream 
was fulfilled ! 

The etrength of chavacter that had carried 
her to this triumphant issue, by no means 
deserted her in this new position. Amusing 
anecdotes reached us from tite to time of the 
way in which the sensible, homely Yorkshire 
woman carried all before her in the imperial 
nurseries ; would have no foreign ways or inter- 
ference from court dames or lady-superintendents, 
or allow her emall charge to be harassed with 
tedious toilets and fatiguing ceremonials; and 
finally gained her point, after personally appeal- 
ing to the Emperor, who was only too lad to 
have the child brought up in the healthy English 
fashion ; and fully appreciating her fidelity, vave 
orders that she was to rule alone, without let 
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or hindrance ; and always treated her with the 
greatest kindness and consideration. 

And is it not possible that the true and perfect 
knight the Prince in after-years became, may have 
been owing in some measure to this early training 
in English ways and English thoughts, which 
made us look upon him as the child of our adop- 
tion when in exile among us, and take a mournful 
pride in his heroic martyrdom ? 

At the end of seven years, rumours of another 
tug of war reached us from the nursery domain. 
Mrs Shaw was to retire with a pension, and the 
Prince transferred to tutors and governors, as 
befitted his exalted prospects. But she absolutely 
refused to go and break her heart and the child’s 
too; and again gaining her point, was trans- 
formed into a sort of Madame la Gouvernante, 
and allowed to retain her apartments in_ the 
Tuileries ; and a pleasant retreat they must have 
been for the poor Prince, when bored and wearied 
with lessons and precepts and all the miseries 
attendant upon hish education, which seem to be 
inflicted in a more burdensome form upon royal 
pupils than on their subjects, perhaps because it is 
conducted on the solitary confinement fashion, 
without the competition and other natural excite- 
ments of a public school. The writer believes 
she afterwards married an officer in the Imperial 
Guard, so that her fortunes were still more closely 
bound up with those whom she loved and served 
so wells and we often wondered what beeame of 
her in the dark days of Sedan and the downfall 
of their race, and whether she lived to join them 
in exile, and share the last crushing sorrow with 
the beloved and bereaved Empress. 


A YEAR'S WOOING. 


"Twas autumn when first they stood on the bridge ; 
Ripe pears on the pear-tree, ripe corn on the ridge ; 
The swallows flew swiftly far up in the blue, 

And speeding still soutliward, were lost to the view. 
Said he : ‘Can you love me, as I can love you?’ 
She said, quite demurely : ‘ Already I do!” 


'Twas winter when next they met on the bridge ; 

The pear-trees were brown, and white was the ridge ; 
The swallows were feathering their nests in Alviers, 
She looked in his face, and she burst into tears | 

His nose it was pinched, and bis lips they were blue. 
Said she: ‘I can’t love you!’ Said he: ‘Nor L you!’ 


"Twas spring-time when next they stood on the bridge, 
And white was the pear-tree, and green was the ridge ; 
The swallows had thoughts of a speedy return ; 

And the midges were dancing a-down the brown burn. 
He aaid : ‘ Pretty maiden, let by-cones go by— 

Can you love me again?’ She said: ‘I can try,’ 


‘Twas summer when next they stood on the bridge : 

There were pears on the pear-tree, tall corn on tho 
Tidge ; 

The swallows wheeled round them, far up in the blue, 

Then swooped down and snapped up a midgelet or 
two. 

Said he : ‘Lest some trifle should gome in the way, 

And part us again, will you mention the day 7° 

She stood, looking down on the fast-flowing rill, 

Then answered, demurely : ‘As soon as you will 1’ 

H.R 
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ou, sit; but I have no doubt they 
ion to stay for dinner here.’ 

the postmarks I judge they are of 

Agace.’ 

then I know who they are from, and in 
e there is no hurry at all, for the mail 

i leave until Monday.’ 

Fiadleich addressed himself to Madge—no 

annoyance in voice or manner. ; 

By I be permitted to have a few minutes’ 

ereation with you in private, Miss Heath- 








vi 
Cy I beg your pardon, sir,’ broke in Philip hastily ; 
f did not understand you to mean that you 
bund me in the way.—If your aunt should ask 
br me, Miss Heathcote, I shall be in the 
arden.’ 
~ With a good-natured inclination of the head, 
he went out And as he walked down the 

en path filling his pipe, he muttered to 
imself thoughtfully: ‘Seems to me he grows 
ueerer and queerer every day. What can be 
the matter with him? If anybody else had 
asked for a private interview so solemnly, I 
should have taken it for grantcl that he was 
going to propose. ... Daregay he wauts to give 
some explanation of that confounded row, and 
make his apologics thiough Madge. I should 
like him to do that.’ 

But Mr Hadleigh was neither going to propose 
nor to make apologies. He siniled, a curious sort 
of half-sad, half-amused smile, and there was really 
something interesting in the expression of his eyes 
at the moment. 

‘The truth is, Miss Heathcote, that I cannot 
acknowledge weakness before Philip. Me is such 
a reckless fellow about moncy, that he would tell 
me I ought to give m at once to the labourer.’ 

‘T am cure he would not, Mr Hadleigh, if he 
thought you were in the right.’ 

‘Tam not one likely to hold out if convinced 
that I am im the wrong,’ 

‘Few men do under these conditions, Mr 
Hadleigh,’ said Madge, smiling. 

. Well, at anyrate, I want jour assistance very 
much ; will you give it?’ 

‘With great pleasure, if it is worth anything 
to you.’ 

‘It is worth everything ; for what harvest I 
might have on the home-farm—-and I understand 
it at to be a good one—is likely to be lost 
unless you help me.’ 

‘How can that be, Mr Hadleigh ?? 

*Through beer. This is how the matter stands. 
You know the dispute about the wages, and I am 
willing to give in to that. But on this question 
of beer in the field I am firm. The men and 
women shall have the price of it; but I will 
neither give beer on the field nor permit them 
to bring it there. A t reform is to be worked 
in this matter, and I mean to do what little I 
can to advance it. I am sure, Miss Heathcote, 
you must acknowledge that I am right in adhering 
to this resolution.’ 

‘I have been brought u 
fashioned notions, Mr 
with pretty evasiveness. 

‘There is a high principle at stake in it, my 
cee Miss Heathcote, and it is worth fighting 

or. 

‘But I do not yet see how my services are to 


in some very old- 
leigh,’ she answered 


ri 





Hv 
be of use to you,’ she said, anxious to avoid this 
debatable subject, It was one on which her 
wuicle_had quite different views from those of 
Mr Hadleigh. And, therefore, she conld not 
altogether sympathise with the latter’s enthu-’ 
siasm, eager as she was to see the people steady 
and sober, for she remembered at the moment 
that he had made a considerable portion of his 
fortune out of a brewery. 

‘That was exactly what I was about to explain,’ 
he replied. ‘I came to beg you to speak to Culed 
Kersey.’ 

‘Calcb!—why, he never touches anything 
stronger than tea’ 

‘That may be; but he believes that other people 
have a right to do so if they like. He has per- 
suaded every man and woman who comes to me 
or my bailiff to put the question: “Is there to 
be beer?” When they are answered: “No; but 
the money,” they turn on their heels and march 
off, so that at this moment we have only two men. 
Now, my dear Miss Heathcote, will you persuade 
Kersey to stop his interference {’ 

‘I do not sec that he is interfering; but I will 
speak to him.’ 

‘Thanks, thanks. If you were with me I 
should have no difficulty.’ 

‘You would find me a very bad second,’ she 
answered, laughing, ‘for I should say—submit 
to old customs until persuasion alters them, since 
force never can.’ 

Two things struck Madge during this interview 
and the commonplaces about nothing which 
followed it: The first, how much more frank 
and at ease he seemed tu be with her than with 
any one else ; and the accond was, how loath he 
seemed to go. 

The owner of Ringsford said to himself as he 
was driven away: f shall be glad when she is 
Philip’s wife.’ 


CHAPTER V.—-A NEW EDEN. 


She was still standing at the door to which 
she had accompanied Mr Hadleigh, and was 
looking after him, when a Emdly voice behind 
her said : ‘He does look a woeful man. I wonder 
if he has any real friends.’ 

Modee turned. Aunt Hessy was standing there, 
a pitying expression on her comely face, an 
she was wiping her hands in her apron. There 
was nothing in Mrs Crawshay’s manner or appear- 
ance to indicate her Quaker antecedents, except 
the frequent use of thee and thou—she did not 
always use that form of 5 ar ae the quiet 
tone of all the colours of her dress. Yet, until 
her marriage she had been, like her father, a good 
Wesleyan; after her marriage she accompanied 
her husband to the church in which his family 
had kept their place for so many generations. 
To her simple faith it was the same whether 
she worshipped in church or chapel. 

‘Why do you say that, aunt?’ 

‘ Because he seems to be so much alone.’ 

‘Mr Hadfuigh alone! What about all the people 
who visit the manor?’ 

‘Ay, they visit the manor,’ anawered Aunt 
Hessy, with a pisht shake of the head and a 
quiet smile. oe 

That set Madge thin 
as a solitary man, no 


., He did impresa her 
ing his family, 
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"hig many visitors, his school caper his flower- 
shows, and other signs of a busy and what ought 


to be a happy life. Then there was the strange 
thing that he should come to ask her assist- 
ance to enable him to come to terms with the 
harvesters. 

‘I believe you are right, aunt. He is very 
much alone, and I suppose that was why he 
came to me-to-day,’ 

‘What did he want?’ asked Dame Crawshay, 
with unusnal quickness and an expression of 
anxiety Madge could not remember ever having 
seen on her ties before. She did not understand 
it until long afterwards. 

Having explained the object of Mr Hadleigh’s 
visit, as she understood it, she was surprised to 
see how much relieved her aunt looked. Know- 
ing that that good woman had never had a secret 
in her life, and never made the least mystery 
about anything, she put the question direct: 
‘Did you expect him to say anything else ?? 

‘I don’t know, Madge. He is a queer man, 
Mr Hadleigh, in a-many ways. He spoke to vour 
uncle about this, and he would have nothing 
to do with it.’ 

‘And that is why they fell out at the market, 
I suppose.’ 

‘Where is Philip? He must take after his 
mother, for he is straightforward in every- 
thing.’ 

‘He is out in the garden. Shall I go for 
him?’ 

‘Nay. I want more peas, so we can find him 
on our way for them.’ 

Philip had not gone far. He had walked down 
to the duck-pond; but after that distant excursion, 
he kept near the little gate beside the dairy, 
glancing frequently at the house-door. He was 
dallying with the last hours of the bright morning 
of his Tove, and he grudged every moment that 
Madge was away from him. A few days hence 
he would be looking back to this one with longing 


« 


eyes. How miserable he would be on board that | 


How he would hate the sound of the 
that every stroke of the 
iston was taking him so much farther away 
rom her. And then, as the waters widened and 
stretched into the sky, would not his heart sink, 
and would he not wish that he had never started 
on this weary journey ? 

In response to that lover-like question, he heard 
the echo of Madge’s voice in his brain: ‘It was 
your mother's wish. 

This simple reminder was enough, for he 
cherished the sad memory of that sweet pale face, 
which smiled upon him hopefully a moment 
before it became calm in death. 

He apreng away from these sorrowful reflec- 
tions. Yes; he would look back longingly to 


ship ! 
machinery, knowin 
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less, True, also, he was reported to be so eccentric 
that nobedy could understand him, or form the 
slightest conception of how he would act under 
any given circumstances. But it was known that 
betore he went abroad, his sister—Philip’s mother 
—had been the one creature in whom all his 
affection seemed to be concentrated. An inexplic- 
able coldness appeared in his conduct towards her 
after her marriage. The reason had never been 
explained. : 

Shortly before her death, however, there had 
come 8 Jeter from him, which made her ve’ 
happy. But she had burned the letter, by his 
instructions, without showing it to any one or 
|Tevealing its contents. Evidently it was this 
letter which induced her to lay upon her son 
the charge of going to her brother Austin Shield, 
whenever he should be summoned. But the 
j uncle held no correspondence with any one at 
, Ringsford. That he was still alive, could be only 
surmise:l from vague reports and the fact: that on 
every anniversary of Mra Hadleigh’s birthday, 
; with one exception, a fresh wreath of flowers was 
fuund on her grave—placed there, it was believed, 
by his orders) Then a few months ago, a letter 
had come to Philip, containing an invitation 
trom his uncle, suggesting possible advantages, and 
inclosing a draft for expenses. So, being sum- 
imoned, he was going; and whether the result 
should be good or ill fortune, his mother’s last 
command would be obeyed, and he would return 
with a clear conscience to marry Madge. 

That thought kept him in good-humour thrahgh- 
out the weary ages which scemed to elapse before 
he saw Madge and her aunt approaching, He 
ran to meet them. 

‘I thought you were never coming,’ was his 
exclamation, 

‘Thou ‘lt be able to do without her for a longer 
‘time than this without troubling thyself, by-and- 
by, said Dame Crawshay with one of her pleasant 
suuiles, 

‘When that day comes, I will say you are a 
_ prophetess of evil,’ he retorted, laughing, but with 
ian air of affectionate respect. That was the feel- 

ing with which she inspired everybody. 

‘Nay, lad; but it need not be evil, for you may 














i be cle surely, doing good for each other.’ 
‘Yes; but not without wishing we were 
together,’ 


‘Wilt ever be wishing that?? 

‘For ever and ever.’ 

He answered with burlesque solemnity out- 
wardly ; but Madge knew that he spoke from his 
heart, and in the fall faith of his words. She gave 
him a quiet glance with those soft wistful eyes, 
and he was very happy. . 

They had reached a tall row o' 


f ps at which 
Dame Crawshay had been already b 


usy that 


this day when sea and sky shut out Willowmere j morning, as a wooden chair placed beside it 
and Madge from sight. But they would both be! indicnted. Here she seated herself, and began 
polpalie to his mental vision ; and he would look | to pluck the peas, shelling them as she plucked ; 
orward to that still brighter day of his return, | then dropping ‘the pods into her Jap and the peas 
hia mission fulfilled, and nothing to do but into a basin. She performed the operation with 
marry Madge and live happy ever after. Ay, that ; mechanical regularity, which did not in any way 
should comfort him and make the present parting | interfere with conversation, 
bearable. Madge, kneeling beside her, helped with nimble 
Besides, who could say with what fortune he! fingers; and Philip, hands clasped behind him, 
maight come back? The uncle to whom he was; stood looking on admiringly. The sun was 
ing was rumoured to be the possessor of fabu-| shining upon them; and, darting shafts of light 
ous wealth, and although married he was child- , through the surrounding trees, made bright spots 
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amidst the moving shadows underneath. Every- 
thing seemed to be still and sleepy. The breeze 
was so light that there was only a gentle rustle 
of leaves, and through it was heard the occasional 
thud of an over-ripe apple or pear as it fell, and 
the drowsy hum of the bees. ~ 
Light, warmth, peace, ‘Ah, thought Philip, 
‘if we could only go on this way always! If we 
could fix ourselves thus as in a photograph, what 
& blessed Eden this would be !’ ‘ 

‘Thou’dst find it dull soon, Philip, standing 
there looking at us shelling peas, if thou wert 
forced to do it, said Dame Crawshay, looking 
up at him with a curious smile. 

‘That shows you cannot guess my thoughts, 
They were of quite a different nature, for I was 
wishing that there had been some fixing process 
in nature, so that there miglit never be any change 
in our present positions,’ 

Madge looked as if she had been thinking 
somcthing very similar; but she went on cine 
shelling peas; and a sunbeam shooting throug 
a gap in the green pea hedge, made a golden 
radiance on her face, 

‘Eh, deary me, what love will do!’ exclaimed 
the dame, laughing, but shaking her head regret- 
fully, as if sorry that she could not look at things 
in the same hopeful humour. ‘Other people have 
talked like that in the heyday of life. Some have 
found a little of their hope fulfilled ; many have 
found none of it: all have found that they had 
to give up the thought of a great deal of what 
they-expected. Some take their disappointment 
with” wise content and make the best of things 
as thev find them. They jog along as happil 
as mortals may, like Dick and me; a-many kic 
against the pricks and suffer sorely for it; but 
all have to give in sooner or later, and own that 
the world could not get along if everybody could 
arrange it to suit his own pleasure.’ 

How gently this good-natured spice nee 
brought them down from the clouds to what 
foolish cnthusiasts call contemptuously ‘the 
common earth. Sensible people use the same 
phrase, but they use it respectfully, knowing 
that this ‘common earth’ may be made beautiful 
or ugly as their own actions instruct their 
V1s10n. 

To Philip it was quite true that most people 
sought something they could never attain; that 
many people fancied they had found the some- 
thing they wanted, and discovered afterwards, to 
their sorrow, that they had net found the thing 
at all But then, you see, it was an entirely 
different condition of affairs in his case. He had 
found what he wanted, and knew that there could 
be no mistake about it 

To Madge, her aunt’s wisdom appeared to be 
very cold and even wrong in some respects, con- 
sidering the placid and happy experiences of her 
own life. She had her great faith in Philip— 
her dream of a life which should be made up of 
devotion to him under any circumstances of joy 
or sorrow, and she could not believe that it was 
possible that their experience should be as full 
of crosses as that of others. And yet there was 
@ strange faintness at her heart, as if she were 
vaguely conscious that there were possibilities 
which neither she nor Philip could foresee or 
understand. 

‘We shall be amongst the wise folk,’ said Philip 
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confidently, ‘and take things as they come, con- 
tentedly. We shall be easily contented, 20 lo: 
as we are true to each other—and I don't 
you imagine there is any chance of a mistake in 
that nh ees 

Aunt Hessy went on shelling for a time 

Th es 


in silence. ere was a thoughtful expression on 
her kindly face, and there was even a suggestion { 
of sadness in it. Here were two young le—so 
young, 80 happy, so full of faith in each other— 
just starting on that troublous journey called 
Life, and she had to speak those words of warnin 
which always seem so harsh to the pupils, antl 
after bitter experience, they look back and say: 
‘If I had only taken the warning iv time, what 
might have been?’ 

B ey she spoke very softly: ‘Thou art 
thinking, Madge, that I am croaking ; and thou, 
Philip, are thinking the same. ... Nay, there 
is no need to deny it. But I do not mean to 
dishearten thee. All I want is to make thee 
understand that there are zeny things we reckon 
as certain in the heyday of life, that never coma 
iia d Phil luck pod 

‘I daresay,’ sai hilip, plucking a pea- 
and Sliewing it aes rd ‘but don’t you think, 
Mrs Crawshay, that this is very like throwing 
cold-water on us, and that throwing cold-water 
is very apt to produce the misadventure which 

ou think possible ?—that is, that something might 
happen to altcr our plans?’ 

iP am sorry for that, lad; I du not mean to 
throw cold-water on thee; but rather to help 
thee and to help Madge to look at things in a 
sensible way. Listen. I had oa friend once who 
was like Madge; and she had a friend who was, 
as it might be, like you, Philip. He went away, 
as you are going, to seck his fortune in foreign 
parts. There was a blunder between them, 
and she got wedded to another man. Her first 
lad came back, and finding how things were, he 
went away again and never spoke more to her.’ 

‘They must have been miserable.’ 

‘For a while they were miserable enough ; but 
they got over it,’ 

‘T’ll be bound the man never married.’ 

‘There thou’dst be bound wrong. He did 
marry, and is now wealthy and prosperous, though 
she was taken away in a fever long ago.’ 

‘Ay, but is he happy?’ ; 

‘That is only known to himself and Him that 
knows us all.’ 

‘Well, for our future I will trust Madge,’ said 
Philip, taking her hand, ‘in spite of all your 
forebodings ; and she will trust nie.’ 

Dame Crawshay had filled her basin with peas, 
and she rose. 

‘God bless thee,” Philip, wherever thou goest, 
and make thy hopes realities, she said with what 
seemed to the lovers unnecessary solemnity. 

The dame went into the house. Madge and 
Philip went down the meadow, and under the 
willows by the merry river, forgot that there was 
any parting before them or any danger that their 
fortunes might be croseed. 

Those bright days! Can they ever come again, 
or can any future joy be so full, so pertect 
There are no love-speeches—little talk of any 
kind, and what gb2re is, is commonplace enough. 
There is no neea for ch. There is only— 
only !—the sense of the dear presence that makes 
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all the world beautiful, leaving the heart nothing 


more to desire, 

But the dreams in the sunshine there under 
the willows, with the river murmuring sympathetic 
harmonies at their feet! The dreams of a future, 
and yet no future; for it is always to be as now. 
Can it be ible that this man and woman 
will ever look coldly on each other—ever speak 
angry, passionate words? Can it be possible 
that there will ever flit across their minds one 
instant’s regret that they had come together ? 

No, no: the dreams are of the future; but 
the future will be always as now—full of faith 
and gladness, 





THE CLIFF-HOUSES OF CANON DE 
CHELLY. 


Tax fourth and most southerly iron link of 
railway which will soon stretch across the North 
American continent from ocean to ocean is 
rapidly approaching completion along the thirty- 
fifth parallel; already it has reached the San 
Francisco mountains in its course to the Pacific. 
While avoiding the chances of blockade by 
snow, liable in higher latitudes, it has struck 
through a little explored region among the 
vast plains of Arizona and New Mexico. It is 
not easy at once to realise the extent of table- 
lands, greatcr in area than Creat Britain and 
Ireland, upon which no soul has a settled habita- 
tion, The sun beats down with terrible force on 
these dry undulating plains, where at most times 
nothing relieves the eye, as it wanders away to 
the dim horizon, save a few cactus and sage-bush 
plants. But at seasons, heavy rains change dry 
gulches into roaring torrents, and parched low- 
lands into broad lakes, covering the country with 
a fine grass, on which millions of sheep, horses, 
and cattle are herded by wandering Navajo and 
Moqui Indians, To the periodical rains, as well 
as to geological convulsions, are traced the causes 
of those wondrous chasms, which in places break 
abruptly the rolling surfuce of the prairie, and 
extend in rocky gorges for many miles. They are 
called caiions. The grandeur of the scenery found 
in one of them, Cafion de Chelly, can scarcely 
be overatated. 

Cafion de Chelly—pronounced Canyon de Shay 
—is in the north of Arizona. It takes its name 
from a Frenchman, who is said to have been the 
first white man to act foot within its walls; but 
except tho record of a recent visit by the United 
States Geological Survey, no account of it seems 
to have hitherto appeared. The picturesque 
features of this magnificent ravine are unrivalled ; 
and what lends a more fascinating interest, is the 
existence, among its rocky walls, of dwellings 
once occupied by a race of men, who, dropping 
into the ocean of the past with an unwritten 
history, are only known to ua as cave-dwellers, 

In October 1882, an exploring party, headed 
by Professor Stevenson of the Ethnological 
Bureau, Washington, and escorted by a number 
of soldiers and Indian guides, set out for this 
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remarkable spot. One of the party, Lientenant 
T. V. Keam, has furnished the following details 
of their investigations. After travelling one hun- 
dred and twenty miles out from the nearest 
military post, Fort Defiance, and crossing a desert 
some twenty miles broad, the entrance to Cafion 
de Chelly was reached. The bed of the ravine 
is entirely composed of sand, which is constantly 
being blown along it, with pitiless force, by 
sudden guste of wind. The walls of the cafion 
are red sandstone; at first, but some fifty feet 
high, they increase gradually, until at eighteen 
miles they reach an elevation of twelve hundred 
feet, which is about the highest point, and con- 
tinue without decreasing for at least thirty miles. 
The first night, Professor Stevenson's party camped 
three miles from the mouth of the cajion, under 
a grove of cotton-wood trees, and near a clear 
flowing stream of water. Here the scene was an 
impressive one, A side ravine of great magnitude 
intersected the main cafion, and at the junction 
there stood out, like a sentinel, far from the rest 
of the cliff, one solemn brown stone shaft cight 
hundred feet high. In the morning, continuing 
the journey through the awful grandeur of the 
gorge, the walls still increased in height, some 
having a smooth and beautifully coloured surface 
reaching to one thousand feet; others, from the 
action of water, sand storms, and atmospheric 
effects, cut and broken into grand arches, battle- 
ments, and spires of every conceivable shape. At 
times would be seen an immense opening in 
the wall, stretching back a quarter of a mile, 
the sides covered with verdure of different shades, 
reaching to the summit, where tall firs with 
giant arms seemed dwarfed to the size of a puny 
gooseberry bush, and the lordly oak was only 
distinguished by the beantiful sheen of its 
leaves, 

On the second night the camp was formed at 
the base of a cliff, in which were descried, planted 
along a niche at a height of nearly one hundred 
feet, some cliff-dwellings, Next morning, these 
were reached after a dangerous climb, by means 
of a rope thrown across a projecting stick, up 
the almost perpendicular sides of this stupendous 
natural fortress, The village was perched on its 
narrow ledge of rock, facing the south, and was 
overshadowed by an enormous arch, formed in 
the solid side of the caiion. Overlapping the ruins 
for at least fifty feet, at a height above them of 
sixty fect, it spread its protecting roof five hun- 
dred feet from end to end. No moisture ever 
penetrated beyond the edge of this red shield of 
nature; and to its shelter, combined with the dry- 
ness of the atmosphere and preserving nature of 
the sand, is to be attributed the remarkable state of 
preservation, after such a lapse of time, in which 
the houses of the cliff-dwellers were found. Some 
of them still stood three stories high, built in 
compact form, close together within the extremely 
limited space, the timber used to support the roof 
being in some cases perfectly sound. The white 
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stone employed is um, cut with stone imple- 
ments, bat having the outer edges amoothly dressed 
and evenly laid up; the stones of equal size placed 
parallel with other presenting a uniform 

and pleasing appearance, 

No remains of importance were found here, 
excepting a finely woven sandal, and some pieces 
of netting made from the fibre of the yucca plant. 
But on proceeding two miles farther up the 
caiion, another group of ruins was discovered, 
which contained relics of a very interesting char- 
acter. The interior of some of the larger houses 
was painted with a series of red bands and 

uares, fresh in colour, and contained fragments 
of ornamented pottery, besides what appeared to 
be pieces of blankets made from birds’ feathers ; 
these, perhaps, in ages past Ledecked the shoulders 
of some red beauty, when the grim old walls 
echoed the fierce war-songs of a long-lost nation. 
But the most fortunate find at this spot, and the 
first of that description made in the country, was 
a cyst, constructed of timber smoothly plastered 
on the inside, containing remains of three of the 
ancient cliff-wellers, One was in a sitting pos- 
ture, the skin of the thighs and legs being in a 
perfect state of preservation. These ruins, as in 
the former case, were protected from the weather 
by an overhanging arch of rock, 

At several points on the journey through 
Cafion de Chelly, hieroglyphics were traced, craven 
on the cliff wall, Most of the designs were 
unintelligible ; but figures of animals, such as 
the bear and mountain sheep or goat, were promi- 
nent. Another cliff village was observed of a 
considerable size, but planted three hundred feet 
above the cafon bed, in such a ition that it 
is likely to remain sacred from the foot of man 
for still further generations. The same clements 
which in geologic time fashioned the caves and 
recesses of the canon walls, have in later times 
worn the approaches away, so that to-day they 
do not even furnish a footing for the bear or 
coyote. In what remote age and for how many 

enerations the cliff-dwellers lived in these strange 

fastnesses, will probably never be determined. 
Faint traces of still older buildings are found 
here and there in the bed of Caiion de Chelly ; 
and it is conjectured that this region was once 
densely populated along the watercourses, and 
that the tribes having been driven from their 
homes by o powerful foe, the remnant sought 
refuce in the caves of the cafion walls. 

Of the great antiquity of these structures, there 
is no question. the Indian of to-day knows 
nothing of their history, has not even traditions 
concerning them. ‘The Navajo, with afew poles 
Puaviered with a heavy deposit of earth, constructs 

is hogan or wigwam, and rarely remains in the 
same place winter and summer. He has no more 
idea of constructing a dwelling like those so per- 
fectly preserved in the cliffs, than he has of baking 
specimens of pottery euch as are found in frag- 
ments amongst the walls. In the fine quality of 
pasts, in the animal handles—something like old 

apanese ware—and in the general ornamentation, 
these exhibit a high order of excellence. Some 
specimens of what is called laminated ware are 
remarkable ; threadlike layers of clay are laid 
one on each other with admirable delicacy and 


patience. In these fragmenta may yet be read 
something of the history of a vanished race., 
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They illuminate s dark corner in the world’s 
hietory, and seem to indicate a people who oncs 
felt civilising influences higher than anything 
known by those uncouth figures whose camp- 
fires now glimmer at night across the silent 
starlit prairie. 





TWO DAYS IN A LIFETIME 
A STORY IN RIGHT CHAPTERS, 
CHAPTER I1T. 


Captain Bowoop came forward. ‘Sir Frederick, 
your servant; glad to see you,’ he said in his 
hearty sailor-like fashion. 

‘Tam glad to sea you, Captain,’ responded the 
Baronet as he proffered his hand. ‘How's the 
gout this morning ?’ 

‘So, so. Might be better—might be worse. 
—You here, Miss Saucebox !’ he added, turning 
to Elsic. ‘Why are you not at your lessone— 
eh, now ?? 

‘As if anybody could learn Latin roota on a 
sunny morning like this!’ Then, clasping one of 
his arms with both her hands, and looking up 
coaxingly into his face, she said: ‘You might 
give me a holiday, nunky dear’ 

‘Why, why? A holiday indeed !—Listen to 
her, Sir Frederick. The baggage is always 
begging for holidays.’ 

‘But the baygage doesn’t always get them,’ 
was the answer with a prtty pout. Then, after 
another glance at the long-haired stranger, who 
wus alrealy busy with the piano, she said to 
herself: ‘1t is he; I am sure of itt And yot 
if I had not heard his voice, I should not have 
known him, 

Captain Bowood at this time had left his 
sixticth birthday behind him, but he carricd his 
years lightly. He was a bluff, hearty-looking, 
loud-voiced man, with a very red face, and very 
white hair and whiskers. A fever, several years 
previously, had radically impaired his eyesight, 
since which time he had taken to wearing gold- 
rimimed spectacles. IIe had a choleric temper; 
but his bursts of petulance were like Hoes 
summer storing which are over almost as soon 
a8 they have broken, and leave not a cloud behind. 
Throughout the American Civil War, Captain 
Bowood had been known as one of the most daring 
and successful blockade-runners, and it was airing 
those days of danger and excitement that lie lai 
the foundation of the fortune on which he had 
since retired. No man was more completely ruled 
by his wife than the choleric Lut generous-hearted 
Ls toa and no man suspected the fact less than 

e did. 

‘I drove over this morning,’ shid Sir Frederick, 
‘to see you about that bay mare which I hear 
you are desirous of getting rid of, 

‘Yes, yesajust so. We'll go to the stable 
and have a look at her. By-the-bye, I was talk- 
ing to Boyd just nuw, when ead name croppe 
up. It seems he met you when you were oth 
in South Amemea Oscar Boyd, engineering 
fellow and all tha. You remember tin. eb, 


now ?’ 
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‘I Frtainly do remember 8 Mr Boyd; but it 


is many years since we met’ Then to himself 


the Baronet asid: ‘Can this be the other man? 
Oh! Lady Dimsdale.’ 

‘A very agreeable fellow, said the Captain. 
‘Here on a visit for a couple of days. A little 
matter of business between him and me to save 
lawyers’ expenses.’ 

‘The other man, without a doubt,’ thought the 
Baronet. ‘His wife must be dead.’ 


Miss’ Brandon had slipped unobserved out of 


the room. She was now sitting in the veranda, 
making-believe to be intent over her Latin verbs, 
but in reality waiting impatiently till the coast 
should be clear. She had not long to wait. 
Presently she heard the Captain say in his cheery 
loud-voiced way: ‘Come along, Sir Frederick ; 


we shall just have time to look at the mare before 


Juncheon ;’ and a minute Inater, she heard the 
shutting of a door. ‘ 
Then she shut her book, rose from her seat, 
and crossing on tiptoe to the open French- 
window, she peeped into the room. ‘Is that 
ou, Charley?’ she asked in a voice that was 
ittle above a whisper. 

‘Whom else should it be?’ answered the 
young man, looking round from the piano with 
a smile. 

‘I was nearly sure of it from the first; but 
then you look such o guy !’ 

‘She calls me a guy! after all the trouble I 
have taken to get mysclf up like a foreign 
nobleman.’ Speaking thus, is took off his 
spectacles and wig, and stood revealed, as 
pleasant-looking a young fellow as one would 
see in a day’s march, 

Elsie ran forward with ao little cry of surprise 
and delight. ‘Now I know you for my own!’ 
she exclaimed; and when he took her in his 
arms and kissed her—more than once—she offered 
not the slightest resistance, ‘But what a dread- 
ful risk to run!’ she went on as scon as she 
was set at liberty. ‘Suppose your uncle—good 
gracious !’ 

‘My uncle? He can’t cat me, that’s certain ; 
and he has already cut me off with the proverbial 
shilling.’ 

‘My oe boy! Fate is very, very hard upon 
ou. e are both down on our luck, Charley ; 
ut we can die together, can't we?’ As she 

propounded this question, she held out her box 
of bon-bons. Charley took one, she took anothef, 
and then the bor was put away. ‘A pan of 
charcoal’—she went on, giving her sweetmeat 
a curs. turn over with her tongue—‘door 
and windows close shut—you g to sleep and 
forget to wake up. What could be impler{’ 

‘Hardly anything. But we have not quite 
come to that yot. Of course, that dreadful Vice- 
chancellor won’t let me marry you for some time 
to come ; but he can’t help himself when you are 
one-and-twenty.’ 

‘That won't be for nearly four years,’ answered 
Elsie with a pout. ‘What a long, long time to 
look forward to !’ 

“We have only to be ‘true to each other, which 
Tam sure we shall be, and it will paes away far 
more quickly than you imagine.’ By that time, 
I hope to be earning enough money to find you 
6 coinfortable home,’ 

‘There’s my money, you know, Charley dear.’ 
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‘IT don’t mean to have anything to do with that. 
If I can’t earn enough to keep my wifa, I’ll never 


marry. 
‘Oh!’ 
‘But I shall do that, dear, Why, I'm getting 
five guineas a week already’; and if I’m not 
getting three times as much as that by the time 
you are twenty-one, I’ swallow my wig.’ 
*Your uncle will never forgive you for going 
on the stage.’ 
*‘O yes, he will, by-and-by, when he sees 
that I am making a fair living by it and 
really mean to stick to it—having sown all m 
wild-oats ; and above all, when he finds how we 
they speak of me in his favourite newspaper. 
And that reminds me that it was what the 
Telephone said about me that caused old Brooker 
our manager to raise my screw from four guineas 
a week to five. I cut the notice out of the a 
may be sure. Here it is.’ Speaking thus 
aster Charles produced his pocket-book, and 
drew from it a printed slip of paper, which he 
roceeded to read aloud: ‘“ Although we have 
ad occasion more than once to commend the 
acting of Mr Warden”—that’s mé—“we were 
certainly surprised Jast evening by hisyyery 
masterly rendering of the part of Captain Crive- 
land. is bypla clever; atd 
his impassioned Yo 
where timidity or hesitation would have been 
fatal to the piece, brought down the house, and 
earned him two well-merited recalls. We cer- 
tainly consider that there is no more 


was remarkabl 


romisin 
ef 


jeune premier than Mr Warden now on the stag 


There, my pet, what do you think of that?’ asked 
the young actor as he put back the slip of paper 
into his pocket-book. 

But his pet vouchsafed no answer. Her face 
was turned from him; a tear fell from her eye. 
His arms were round her in a moment, ‘My 
darling child, what can be the matter?’ he 
asked. ; 

‘TI—I wish you had never gone on the sage, 
said Elsie, with a suo in her voice. *‘I—I wish 
you were still a tea-broker !’ 


‘Good gracious! what makes you wish any-- 


thing so absurd ?” 

‘It’s not absurd. Doesn’t the newspaper speak 
of your “impassioned love-making?” And then 
people—lovera, I mean—are always kissing each 
other on the stage.’ 

‘Just as they do sometimes in real life ;’ and 
with that he suited the action to the wom. 

‘Don’t, Mr Summers, please.” And s e pushed 
him away, and her eyes flashed thy ugh her 
tears, and she looked very pretty. \ 

Mr Summers sat down on a chair and was 
unfeeling enough to laugh. ‘Why, what a little 
goose you are!’ he said, 

*I don’t see it at all’ This with a toss of her 
head. Certainly, it is not pleasant to be called 
@ goose. 

‘You must know, if you come to think of it, 
that both love-making and kissing on the stage 
are only so much make-believe, however real 
they may seem to the audience. During the 
last six months, it has been my fate to have 
to make love to about a dozea different ladies ; 
and nue the next six months I shall probably 
have to do the same thing to as many more; 
but to imagine on that acconnt that I really 
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care for any of them, or that they really care 
for me, would be as absurd as to suppose that 
because in the piece we shall play to-morrow 

ight I shall hunt Tom Bowles—who is the 

iliain of the drama—through three long acts, 

and kill him in the fourth, he and 1 must 
necessarily hate each other. The fact is that 
Tom and I are the best of friends, and generally 
contrive to lodge together when on our travels.’ 

Elsie was half convinced that she had made a 
goose of herself, but of course was not prepared 
to admit it. ‘I see that Miss Wylie is acting in 
your company,’ she said. ‘I saw her in London 
about a year ago ; she is very, very pretty.’ 

‘Miss Wylie is a very charming woman.’ 

* And you make love to her?’ 

‘Every night of my life—for a little while.’ 

Elsie felt her unreasonable mood coming back. 
‘Then why don’t you marry her?’ she asked 
with a ring of bitterness in her voice. 

Again that callous-hearted young man laughed. 
‘Considering that she is married already, and the 
happy mother of two children, I can hardly see 
the feasibility of your suggestion.’ 

‘Then why does she call herself “ Miss 
Wylie?”? 

‘It’s a way they have in the profession. She 

oes by her maiden name. In reality, she is 
Sirs Berrington. Her husband travels with her. 
He plays “heavy fathers.”’ 

Miss Brandon looked mystified. Her lover 
saw it. 

‘You see this suit of clothes,’ he said, ‘and this 
wig and these spectacles, They are part of the 
“make-up” of a certain character I played last 
week, I was the Count von Rosenthal, in love 
with the beautiful daughter of a poor music- 
master. In order to be able to make love to 
her, and win her for myself, and not for my 
title and riches, I go in the guise of a student, 
and take lodgings in the same house where she 
an her father are living. After many mishaps, 
all ends as it ought to do. Charlotte and I fall 
into each other's arms, and her father blesses 
us both with tears in his eyes. Miss Wylie played 
the Professor's daughter, and her husband played 
the father’s only and very well he did it too.’ 

‘Her husband allowed you to make love to 
his wife?’ said Miss Brandon, with wide-open 
eyes, 

“Of course he did; and he was not so foolish 
as to be jealous, like some people. Why should 
he be?? 

Elsie was fully convinced by this time that 
she had made a goose of herself. ‘You may kiss 
me, Charley,’ she said with much sweetness. 
‘Dear boy, 1 forgive you.’ 

Suddenly the sound of a footstep caused 
them to start and fly asunder. There, close to 
the open French-window, stood Captain Bowood, 
: teed from one to the other of them. Miss 

randon gave vent to a little shriek and fled from 

the room. The Captain came forward, a fine frenzy 
in his eye. ‘Who the deuce may you be, sir?’ 
he epluttered, although he had recognised Charley 
at the first 2. 
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he asked as he lifted up the article in question 


on a er of his cane. 
‘A trifle of property, air, belangmg to your 
edient’ Si rith “thas 


affectionate and obedient nephew ;’ and wi 
he took the wig off the end of the cane and 
crammed it ania ‘his pocket, 

‘So, 80. This is the way, you young jackana: 
that you set my commands at Jenene, and cheat 
into my house after being forbidden ever to set 
foot in it again! You young snake-in-the-grass { 
You crocodile! It would serve you right to give 
you in charge to the police. How do I know 
that you are not after my spoons and forks? 
Come now.’ 

‘I am glad to find, sir, that your powers of 
vituperation are in no way impaired since I had 
the pleasure of oerihg fe last. Time cannot 
wither them.—Hem ! lieve, sir, that you have 
had the honour of twice paying my debts, amount- 
ing in the gate to the trifling sum of five 
hundred pounie. In this paper, air, you will 


find twenty-five sovereigns, being my first dividend 
of one shilling in the pound. oe further dividend 
will be paid at the earliest possible date.’ As Mr 
Summers spoke thus, he drew from his waistcoat 
pocket a small sealed packet and placed the same 
quietly on the table. 

The irate Captain glanced at the packet and 
then at his imperturbable nephew. The cane 
trembled in hia fingers; for a inoment or two 
he could not command his voice. ‘What, what!’ 
he cried at Inst. ‘The boy will drive me crazy. 
What does he mean with his confounded rigma- 
role? Dividend! Shilling in the pound! Bother 
me, if I can make head or tail of his foolery !’ 

‘And yet, sir, both my words and my meanin 
were clear enongh, as no doubt you will fin 
when you come to think them over in your 
calmer moments,—And now I have the honour 
to wish you a very good-morning ; and I hope to 
afford you the pleasure of seeing me again before 
long.” Speaking thus, Charles Summers made 
his uncle a very low bow, took up ‘his hat, and 
walked out of the room, 

‘There’a insolence! There’s audacity !’ burat 
out the Captain as soon as he found himself alone. 
‘The pleasure of seeing him again—eh? Only 
Iet me find him here without my leave—I‘H— 
Vi -I don’t know what I won’t do!—And 
now J come to think of it, it looka very much 
as if he and Miss Saucebox were making love 
to each other.. How dare they? I’U haul ’em 
both up before the Vice-chancellor.’ Here his 
eye fell on the packet on the table. He took it 
up and examined it. ‘Twenty-five sovereigns, 
did he say? As if I was going to take the young 
idiot’s money! I'll keep it for the present, 
send it back to him by-and-by. Must teach him 
a lesson. Do him all the good in the world. 
False hair and spectacles, eh! Deceived his old 
uncle finely. Just the sort of trick I should have 
delighted in when I was a boy. But Master 
Charley will be clever if he catches the old fox 
asleep a second time.’ He had reached the French- 
window on hia vay out, when he came to a sudden 
stand, and gave vent to a low whistle. ‘Ha, ha! 





‘I have the honour to be your very affectionate | Lady Dimsdale and Mr Boyd, and mighty taken 


ant. obedient nephew, sir.’ 
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The ara reply to this was an inarticulate ‘no spoil-sport. J 
ext moment, his eye fell on the discarded ‘them. Looks uncommonly as if Dan Cupid bed. 
‘And what the dickens may this be, sir?’| got them by the ears. A widow too! All widows 





up with each othe they seem. Well, well I’m 


- ot let them know I’ve seen 
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onght to be Jahelled “Dangerous.”’ Smiling and 
chuckling to himself, the Captain drew back, 
crcaed the room, and went out by the opposite 
door. 





THE COLOUR-SENSE 


Tug phenomenon of Colour is one with which all 
who are not blind must of necessity be fatiliar. 
So accustomed, indeed, have we becn to it 
throughout all our lives, that most of us are 
inclined to take it for granted, and probably 
trouble ourselves very seldom as to its true cause. 
A brief discussion, therefore, of the nature of the 
Colour-sense may, we trust, prove not uuinterest- 
ing to our readers. 
What, then, is colour? It is obvious that it 
may be considered in two ways; we may either 
discuss the impression it makes on the mind, or 
the real external causes to which it is due. 
Viewed in the first light, colour is ag much a 
sensation as is that of being struck or burnt. 
Viewed from the latter stand-point, it is merely 
a property of light; hence, in order correctly 
to understand its nature, we must first briefly 
examine the nature of this phenomenon. 
According to modern scientific men, light is 
not a material substance, but consists of a kind 
of motion or vibration communicated by the 
luminous body to the surrounding medium, and 
travelling throughout space with an enormous 
velocity. The medium, however, through which 
light-waves travel ig not air, nor any of the 
ordinary forma of matter. Of its real nature 
nothing is known, and its very existence is only 
assumed in order to account for the observed 
phenomena. It must be very subtle and very 
elastic; but it is a curious fact that the nature 
of the vibrations in question would secm to 
prelude the supposition that it is a fluid, these 
ing rather such as would be met with in the 
cnse of a solid. To this medium, whatever its 
true nature may be, the name of ether is given. 
The sensation, then, which we know by the 
name of Light is to be regarded as the effect on 
the retina of the eye of certain very rapid vibra- 
tions in the ether of the universe. All these 
waves travel with the same swiftness; but they 
are not all of the same length, nor of the same 
frequency ; and investigation has shown that it 
is to this difference of wave-lencth that difference 
of colour is due. In other words, the impression 
to which we give the name of a certain colour ig 
due to the effect on the retina of vibrations of a 
certain frequency. This conclusion is arrived at 
by a very simple experiment, in which advantage 
is taken of the following principle. So long as a 
ray of light is passing through the same medium, 
it travels in one straight line; but in passing 
obliquely from one medium into another of 
different density, its path is bent through a certain 
angle, just as a column of soldiers has a tendency 
to change its direction of march when obliquely 
entering a wood or other difficult ground. Now, 
this angle is naturally greatest in the case of 
the shortest waves, so that when a ray of light 
is thus bent out of its course—or, as it is called, 
‘refracted ’—the various seta of vibrations of 
which it is composed all travel in different 


directiona, and may be separately examined. In 
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into its component parte, The most convenient 
apparatus to employ for this aoe is a prism 
of glasa, It is found, as is well known, that if o 
beam of ordinary sun-light be allowed to pass 
through the prism and be then received on a 
screen, it is resolved into a band of colours 
succeeding one another in the order of those of 
the rainbow. Such a band of colours is called a 
‘spectrum.’ 

ow, of the visible portion of the spectrum 
the red rays are those which undergo the least 
refraction, while the violet rays are bent through 
the greatest angle, the other colours in their 
natural order being intermediate. From what 
has been said above, it is evident that, this being 
the case, the portion of the light consisting of 
waves of greatest length and least frequency is 
that which produces on the eye the sensation of 
red, and that each of the other colours is caused 
by vibrations of a certain definite length. We are 
speaking now of the visible part of the spectrum. 
As a matter of fact, the waves of least and greatest 
frequency make no impression on the eye at all; 
but the former have the greatest heating power, 
while the latter are those which chiefly produce 
chemical effects such as are utilised in photo- 
graphy. 

aving now arrived at the nature of colour, 
we are in a position to apply these facts to the 
discussion of coloured substances. 

When light falls on a body, a portion of it is 

turned back or, as it is called, ‘reflected’ from 
the surface ; another part is taken up or ‘absorbed’ 


by the substance ; while, in the case of a trans- ; 


parent body, a third portion passes on through it, 
and is said to be ‘transmitted’ Most bodies 
absorb the different parts of the light in different 
sd alge and hence their various colours are 
produced. The colour of a transparent substance 
qa that of the light which it transmits; while an 
opaque body is said to be of the colour of the 
light which it reflects, or rather of that part of 
it which is irregularly scattered. 
There are three colours in the solar spectrum 
which are called ‘primary,’ owing to the fact that 
they cannot be produced by mixtures. These are 
red, violet, and deep olive green. The generally- 
received idea that red, blue, and yellow are pri- 
mary colours, is by recent scientific authorities not 
regarded as tenable ; it arose from observations on 
inixtures of pigments rather than of coloured light. 
For instance, objects seen through two plates of 
glass, one of which is blue and the other yellow, 
appear green; but this by no means justifies 
us in saying that a mixture of blue and yellow 
light is green. For remembering that the two 
glasses do not appear coloured by reason of their 
adding anything to the light, but rather through 
their stopping the e of certain rays, we 
shall see that the green light which is finall 
transmitted is not a mixture of vellow and blue 
at all, but is rather that portion of the light which 
both of the glasses allow to pasa) The blue glass 
will probably stop all rays except blue, violet, 
and green ; the yellow glasa, all but green, yellow, 
and orange. he only light, therefore, which 
can pass through both glasses is green. The same 
remark applies to mixtures of pigments, each 
particle being really transparent, though the 
opaque. It is easy, however, 


a whole bulk arree 
fact the ray of light is analysed, or broken up|to obtain mixtures of coloured lights by 
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employing suitable arrangements, of which one 
_of se catplext consists of a disc painted with 
salternate bands of colours and rapidly rotated. 
By such means it is found that a mixture of blue 
and yellow is not n, but white or gray, and 
that yellow can itself be produced by a pastas 
of red and min proper proportions. e late 
Professor Gferk Maxwell Taale an interesting 
series of experiments on colour mixtures by 
means of an apparatus known as Maxwell's 
Colour-box, by which any number of colours could 
be combined in any required proportions. 

It would, however, be beyond the scope of the 
present r to disctes the many important 
results which followed from his investigations. 
Helmholtz believed the three primary colour 
sensations to be due to the action of three sets 
of nerves at the back of the retina, each of which 
is excited only by vibrations within a certain 
range of frequency ; and this theory is now genc- 
rally held. In the ease of some persons, the 
sensation corresponding to red is wholly absent, 

and the spectrum appears to consist of two colours 
with white or gray between. The nature of 
these colours is, for obvious reasons, difficult to 
determine ; but one doubtless nearly corresponds 
to oar sensation of blue, while the other is a 
deep colour, probably dark green. Persons thus 
affected are usually called ‘colour-blind ;’ but 
this epithet is a misnomer, and the term ‘dichroic 
vision’ has been suggested for the phenomenon 
instead. 

We have already remarked that our range of 
vision is comparatively narrow, the extreme por- 
tions of the spectrum making uo impression on the 
retina, But we have no reason to think that these | 
limits have been the same in all ages. The evi- 
dence would rather tend to show that the human 
eye is Raulergoitg a slow and gradual development, 
which enables it to distinguish between colours 
which the ancients regat led as identical, and may 
in future render it aby: to perceive some por- 
tions at least of the parts of the spectrum which 
are now invisible The Vedas of india, which 
are among the most ancient writings known, 
. test that in the most remote ages only white 
aid black could be distinguished. 








degrees of intensity of light preceded by a long 
time the ere of various kinds of colours. 
After weighing the evidence, Magnus has come 


to become visible, then yellow and orange ; and 





green, blue, and violet in order. 


Ezckiel i 27 and 28, where the prophet compares 
the appearance of the brightness round about the 
fire to that of the ‘bow that is in the cloud in 
the day of rain’—which p e has been cited 
by Mr Gladstone in his article in the Nineteenth 
. Century for October 1877, a8 indicating a want of 
| appreciation of distinct colours among the ancienta 

is is not quite clear, however, as the ap ance 
round about the supernatural fire might have 
ussumed auroral or rainbow tinta. But the most 
important evidence on the apparent want of 
capacity among the ancients to discriminate 
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It would scem as if the perception of different | 








between colours is that afforded by the writings | advanced to 
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of Homer, who, in the of ma 
could neither have pee ce nor ie 
The point has been carefully examined by 
Glsdstans, ry comes to ee conclusion that this 
imate is quite within the mark. Tnguiring ia 
detail into each of Homer's colourentthets he 
shows that almost all must be in reality En gelair 
as expressing degrees of intensity rather than of 
quality, and that the few exceptions are all con- 
ned to red and yellow. The brilliant blue sky 
of the southern climes where Homer lived muat 
have appeared to him as of a neutral gray hue. 
Of course, the suggestion that the writings 
usually assigned to Homer were in reality the 
pentucsions of many authors, does not invali- 
ate the reasoning at all, as we do not attribute 
any defect in vision to the poet which waa not 
equally manifested by his contemporaries. 

It is curious that the distinction between green 
and blue is not yet fectly developed in all 
nations. Travellers tell us that the Burmese often 
confuse these colours in a remarkable manner. 
This and other facts suggest that the development 
of the colour-sense is not yet completed; and 
that in the future our range of perception may 
be still further enlarged, so that the now invisible 
raya may be recognised by the eye as distinct 
colours. 
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‘SO UNREASONABLE OF STEP-MOTHER!’ 
A SEETOH FROM LIFE. 


Not long before the death of George Eliot, on 
o return trip to London by the Midland route, 
I broke my journey at Leicester, to pay a 
flying visit to Coventry, where the great writer 
had spent many of her happicst days. There 
I was privileged by having for eseort one of 
her most valued friends; and many interesting 
reminiscences were for our benefit called to mind, 
especially of a visit paid to Edinburgh, ‘mine own 
romantic town,’ and of the impression the beauty 
of its situation had made on her mind, Next 
morning, every favourite haunt of hers was searched 
out and commented on, as well as the interesting 
points of the quaint old city of Coventry; and 
bidding good-bye to our hospitable friends, I 
departed alone by the evening mail for Leicester, 


to the conclusion that red was the first colour: there to wait for the midnight train to Edinburgh, 
afterwards, though at a considerable ed 
Varions passages | 
in the Old Testament have been cited as proof { 
that the ancients failed to perceive all the colours | 
seen by us, une of the most remarkable being in | 


feeling satisfied that the hours had been well 
spent. Arrived in Leicester, I was fortunate in 
finding a fellow-countryman in one of the porters, 
who at once took me and my belongings under 
his especial protection, and when he had seen 
me comfortably ‘happit up’ on one of the sofas 
of the luxurious waiting-room, he retired, bidding 
me take a quiet forty winka, and keep my mind 
quite easy, for he would give me timely notice of 


| the arrival of the Scotch train. Scarcely had 1 


begun to feel the loneliness of my situation, when 
the door opened, and a female figure entered, 


| rather unwilling, apparently ; may, seemed to 


be pushed in, while a deep male voice advised 
that she should rest by the fire, and not put 
herself abut so. By «& succession of jerka, she 
the chuir by the fire opposite to my 
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had supposed, at once, and without any circum- 
Jocution, began to unburden her mind, her words 
flowing from her mouth at express speed, regard- 
less of comma or fall stop. 
‘Not pus myself about! 


Humph! That’s so 


miss, if you want to be at peace at all, you’ve 
got to say black is wiite, if they ‘ave a mind that 
it should be so.—Not put myself about! I’d like 
to know ‘ow one with a ‘eart and a soul in their 
body could ’elp being put about, as I am.’ 

I ventured to hope nothing serious had occurred 
to disturb her composure or to put her about, 
my voice at once disclosing that I hailed from 
the North, and also that I was of a sympathetic 
nature. 
__ ‘Put about!’ she once more exclaimed. ‘Why, 
I am put about; yes—no_use trying to appear 
as if I wos anything else, Yes; only think, miss! 
Not ‘alf an hour gone, a telegram was brought to 
our ouse by the telegra in boy: His mother, a 
widow, keeps a little bit of a shop not many doors 
from our own. Yes; he ’ands it in saying it 
was for father. I opened it; and there, staring 
me right in the eyes were them words: “ Step- 
mother ta lying a-dying."—Not pub about! I’d 
just like to know ’ow anybody could “ave 

en anything else than put about, after that. 
Now, mias, you must understand that John— 
that’s my ’usband-—is a great go-to-meeting-man. 
Why, at that very moment he might be at the 
church meeting, or he might ’ave been at the 
Building meeting, or he might ’ave been at 
a Masonic meeting, or he might ‘eve been 
at any other meeting under the sun. And w’at- 
ever was I to do? for there was the telegraph-boy ; 
there was the telegram, with the words as plain 
as plain: “Step-mother ia lying a-dying.” I 
put on my bonnet and shawl ; 
office—-he is a master-builder, is father, with six- 
teen men under him and three apprentices ; and 
John, my son, for partner. I rushed in quite out 
of breath, not expecting to find any one there 
at that time of night; but there I found John— 
that’s my sun—and says I, without taking time 
to sit down, though I was like to drop: “John, 
watever is to be done! Here’s a telegraph-boy 
has brought a telegram for father to say, ‘step- 
mother is a-dying.’’ 

‘Now, miss, I just put it to you, if them tele- 
grams, coming so sudden at hours w’en no one 
expects postmen’s knocks, and bringing such news 
as that, ain’t enough to put any one about! Augh! 
Men are so queer ;-there’s no nerves in their bodies, 
and can’t understand us women. I’ve no patience 
with them. There was John—that’s my son— 
wat did hedo? Why, look at me quite composed, 
as if it weren't no news at all, and says he: 


“Don’t put yourself about, mother. Father has | family. 
| comes to me not many weeke gone, 
to give little Bobbie a ride” And with that he | “Mother, I ore you 

takes down oa time-table, to look at it for the | for this wedding. 


gone off not many minutes ago to the paddock, 
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sofa; and finding that I wes not asleep, as she | 
‘crept up 


‘urried to father’s | 
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quite easily.” It seemed to me the horse jnet 
e ‘ill like a mail; only John would 
’ave it they were going faster than their usual 
pace. W'en we cams to our door, wat do you 
think we saw, now,’ miss?—No; you'll never 

ess, I deasay. Why, father, to be aure! Yes; 


é z : 1 thas he was; and there Was the pony ; and there 
like men.—Ain’t it now, miss? Ah, I dessay | was little Bobbie—all three of ’em just about 
you’ye ’ad your own share of worriting before | to start for a long ride into the country. 
now, and know ’ow downright masterful and | carried the telegram in m 
provoking they can be at times. I tell you wat, | 


I ‘ad 
pocket ; and do yau 
know, miss, after all my flurry and worry, w’at 
did John—that’s my ’usband—say, think you? 
—Augh! Men are so unreasonable, and w’at’s 
more, such cool and ’eartless pieces. Yes; that’s 


! wat they are; and I don’t care who hears me 


a-saying it, 

‘John—that’s fother—after he had read the 
telegram, he turns to me, and says he: “Why, 
mother, ’ave your senses left your ’ead altogether 
W’atever made you carry off the telegram! 
Couldn’t you ’ave stayed quietly at ’ome, instead 
of putting yourself about in this here fashion? 
If you ’ad, we’d ’ave been at the station without 
any hurry at all, by this time.” 

‘I felt too angry to speak, I do declare, miss. 
I think the older men grow, the more aggravating 
they get to a sensitive nature. So I gathe 
the things together father said we’d better take 
with us, into my travelling-basket, without as 
much as a single word—a stranger coming in 
would ‘ave thought me dumb—while father sent 
aman back to the paddock with little Bobbie and 
the pony. We then got into the cab once more ; 
and here we are, with John—that’s my son— 
a-looking after the tickets and the luggage ; and 
father smoking his pipe outside as cool as cool. 
O dear, if they wouldn't put me out with their 
“Keep cool, mother ; no need to fluster and flurry 
so, mother’”—“ Take it easy, good ooman ; don’t 
put yourself about ”—-I’d bear it better, 1 certainly 
should. ‘ 

‘Is step-mother nice? you ask. Oh—well— 
that’s just as you take it. Some people say 
she’s nice; some say she’s quite the opposite. 
But’—and here she drew her chair closer to me, 
and in a more confidential tone, continued: ‘I 
tell you w'at, miss—I’ve said it before, and I say 
it again—step-mother, in spite of her religious 

ro-fession and san’timonious ways, ig cantan- 
erous. No use a-trying to hide it—step-mother 
is just wat I say, can-tankerous, I’ve suid it 
before; I say it again—she’d show her can- 
tankerousness to the very last. And han't 
my words come true, for here she is lying 
a-dying, and Mary-Anne’s wedding fixed for 
Friday of this very week !—O my—now that I 
come to ‘ave a quiet moment to think, w’atever 
am I todo? It’s so unreasonable of step-mother! 
Why, the dressmaker was coming this very 
evening to fit my dress on for the second time— 
a new black silk it is—and -w'atever will che 
think, wen she finds I’ve gone off without as 
Much as a -bye measage?... You see, mise, 
Mary-Anne is going to marry into quite & gente 
Father, and John—that’s my son—he 
says he: 
are going to’ave a nice dress 
I ’ope it will be a silk or 


lost train, puts on his hat, calls for a cab, and says | a satin you decide to buy.” And says I: “John, 


mite composed: “Jump in, mother. We'll go 
gh pursuit of father, and then we ll catch the train 
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ie—a just man to all; but a man who looks 











bearer 

n clothes as not necessary. And then, 
Soha con know ss well aa I do shat father is 
rather close-fisted w'en money has to be paid out 
—like his own father before him, who was looked 
upen by ali as the most imonious man in 
the town. I don't say father is quite as, bad ; 
but clovse-fisted I do eay he is, John; and you 
know it. Were I to say: ‘Father, I’d like to 
‘ave a silk dreas for this wedding’—and I don't 
hide the fact from you, John, that I certain| 
should—he'd just laugh I know it beforehan 
He’d say: ‘Why, mother, ’aven’t you been 
content with a good stuff-dress all our married 
life, and can’t you go on to the end so? I’ve 
over and over again said my wife looked as well 
as most women in the town of Leicester.’” 

*« But,” says John—that’s my son—“mother, 
you owe your duty certainly to father. I’m not 
going against it; but wat I says is: You owe 
your duty to your son also; and wen I wish my 
mother to look better than she’s ever done before, 
why—to oblige me—you’ll go and purchase the 
best silk-dress in town, ’ave 1t made fashionable, 
with frills and all the fal-de-rals and etceteras ; 
send in the account in my name; and if father 
makes any objections, why, let him settle the 
matter with me.” 

*You see, miss, John is getting to be so like 
father—hboth firm, very; and if they take a 
notion of any kind watever into their ’cads, 
you’d move this station as soon as move them 
from their purpose ; so the dress ’as been bought ; 
and w’at father will say to it—for it’s to be mace 
in the height of the fashion—Z can’t say.’ 

A few judicious questions about the  step- 
mother who was lying a-dying, drew from my 
companion that the said old lady was rich as well 
sa cantankerous; and that, as there were other 

ms who might step in to the injury of the 
y builder, who was her only stepson, it was, 
y the least, but prudent to be on the 


1, yes, miss,” she exclaimed, stretching her 
out to keep the heat of the fire from her 
‘this is a very strange world, Only on 
y, the vicar was preaching to us against 
ly-mindedness, telling us that as we came 
into the world, so we left it, carrying 
1g away. Lut, miss, step-mother ain't like 
ost of people; and she’s going to manage 
e with her as much money as she possibly 
How is ahe going to do it? Why, mias— 
going to ’ave a coffin!—-No need to look 
sed, miss. O yes; we all bury our dead 
fins; but w'at kind of a coffin is step- 
r going to ‘ave, do you think? No; don’t 
guess, for you’d be down to Scotland and 
‘ain before it would ever come into your 
-No; not a velvet one, nor a satin; but a 
ne.—Yes ; I thought you would get a scare. 
k coffin is wat itis to be, And she’s going 
e bearers—six of ‘em. Each bearer is to 
t-bands and scarfs, and two pounds apiece. 
if all that pomp and tomfoolery ain’t takin 
ich money out of the world with her, 
know wa't 4. W’en John—that’s father— 
of it, says he to me: “Mother, if you 
es me, bury me plain, but comf’able ;” and 
.: “Father, if yon survives me, I ” Ou 
lo the same by me—plain, but comf'able ; 
tell you wat, er, ra 
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ground thinking of the waste of good money over 
such ’umbug.”? 

Here the waiting-room door opened hurriedly, 
and the worthy woman bounded to her feet ab 
the one word ‘Mother!’ pronounced in such @ 
decided tone that I too was standing beside her 
before I knew what I was doing, with all my 
wraps tossed higgledy-piggledy on the floor, 
Advancing with her to the door, she got out of 
me that my immediate destination was Seotland—- 
a place, to her mind, evidently as remote as the 
arctic regions; and in her astonishment, ehe forgot 
the necessity there was to hurry to get in é het 
train, now ready to atart again. She even seemed 
to forget that step-mother was lying a-dying, as 
she insisted upon introducing me to her husband, 
whose huge body was wrapped in a greatcoat, 
with tippet after pppe on it up to ite neck. 
‘Only to think, John—this lady is going to 
Scotland all alone, John! She'll be Garelling 
all night.—O dear, however are you to do it, 
miss; ain’t you afraid ?—Yes, John ; I’m coming, 
—Good-bye, miss; we've ‘ad quite a pleasant 
chat, I do assure you; the time seems to ‘ave 
flown.’ 

I hurried her along the platform, whispering to 
her as I did so: ‘I hope step-mother will rally a 
bit; that if she must pass away, it may be next 
week, so that Mary-Anne may get her wedding 
comfortably over.’ At the very door of the car- 
riage she paused, seized my hand, shook it warmly, 
as she exclaimed: ‘Well, now, you ‘ave a feeling 
’eart ; but I don’t expect her to be go accommodat- 
ing. No; I’ve said it before, and I say it again 
—step-mother is—can-ta. Why, watever is 
the matter?’ 

Next thing that happened, the little woman 
was lifted up bodily in ahr son’s arms—a counter- 
part of his father—and deposited in the carriage ;” 
while her husband, in spite of his lumbering 
large body, succeeded in jumping in just as 
the patience of all the railway offici was 
exhausted, and the signal given to start the 
train. Before it was lost to view, a white 
handkerchief fiuttered out, by way of good-bye, 
causing a smile to rise over the calm features 
of John the younger, who, lifting his hat politely 
to me, bade me poodavening, adding : ‘Mother 
is no great traveller, so she is easily put about, 
Dessay if she went often from ‘ome, she’d learn 
to be more composed.’ 

From that hour I have never ceased to reeret 
that I did not osk the good-natured young builder 
to forward me a local paper with the account of 
the death and burial of ‘step-mother.’ No doubt 
there would be due notice taken of such an 
interesting personage, as she lay in state in her 
‘hoak? coffin, surrounded by her bearers in the 
flowing scarfs and hat-bands. Sharp as my 
friends generally give me credit for being, I own 
I committed a grievous blunder; I am therefore 
obliged to leave my story svithout an end, not 
being able even to add that the fair Mary-Anne’s 
wedding came off on the appointed day, or was 
postponed till after the complimentary days of 
mourning were past. I cheer myself with the 
thought that ‘John—that’s father "being a firm 
man and a sensible, would insist upon the ee 
arrangemente ing good, ering that the bride- 

Dice t fact I have omitted 
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ted to him by his employers, Why, now 
frat I think of it, my countryman the railway 
porter would have sent me any number of papers, 
udging by the kindly interest he took in my 
tehalt, aud the determined manner he fought 
for a particular seat for me in ao particu 
carriage when the time came for my train to 
start. ‘Na, na, mem; nae need for thanks; 
blood’s thicker than water,’ he said. ‘Never 
you fear, now that the Scotch guard has ta’en up 
your cause; you’re a right; he’ll see that ye’re 
safely housed.’ And satcly housed I was, and 
went steaming out of the station with my worthy 
friend hanging on by the door, calling to me: 
‘If you’re ever in the town o’ Perth, mem, my 
auld mother would be downright pleased to see 
you, for my suke. Tell her I’m getting on as 
weel as can be expeckit, sae far frae hame.’ 

All night, my disturbed sleep was made doubly 
so by dreams of old women of every age and atyle. 
Now I was hunting for the porters namcless 
mother; now I was standing by dhe bedside of the 
step-snother who was lying a-dying. Again I was 
an active assistant at a marriage ceremony, with the 
fair Mary-Anne, surrounded by her genteel rela- 
tions, leaning on my shoulder, weeping copiously 
at the idea of travelling to Seotland. Once more 
T stood gazing down on the old step-mother ; and 
just as the ‘day dawned, I was fairly roused, in 
my determination not to be smothered under an 
oak coftin and a pyramid of scarfs, hat-bands, and 
bearers, by the tumbling of my own bonnet-box 
from the luggage-rack above me. 





* FRENCH DETECTIVES. 


‘The Secret Police’ in France are not only 
personally unknown to the general public, but, 
save in exceptional cases, even to cach other. 
It is known where they may be found at a 
moment’s notice when wanted; but, as a rule, 
they do not frequent the prefecture more than 
ean be helped. They have nothing whatever 
to do with serving summonses or executing 
warrants. There are among them men who have 
lived in almost every class of life, and each of 
them has what may be called a special line of 
business of his own. In the course of their duty, 
some of them mix with the receivers of stolen 
goods, others with thieves, many with what are 
called in Paris commercial rascals, and not a few 
with those whose ‘industry’ it is to melt silver 
and other property of a like valuable nature. 
Forgers, sharpers of all kinds, housebreakers and 
horse-stealers—a very numerous class in Paris— 
have cach all their special agents of the police, 
who watch them, and know where to lay hands 
upon them when they are wanted. A French 
detective who cannot assume and act up to any 
character, and who cannot disguise himself in 
any manner 60 effectually as not to be recognised 
even by those who know him best, is not con- 
sidered fit to hold his appointment. Their ability 
in this way is marvelloua. Some years ago, one 
of them made a bet that he would in the course 
of the next few days addresa a gentleman with 
whom he was acquainted four times, for at least 
ten minutes each time, and that he should not 
know him on any occasion until the detective 
had discovered hitnself. As a matter of course, 
the gentleman was on his guard, and mistrusted 
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every one who came near him. But the man 
won his bet. It is needless to enter into the 
particulars. Suffice it to say that in the course | 
of the next four days he presented himself in 
the character of a bootmaker’s assistant, a fiacre- 
driver, a venerable old gentleman with a great 
interest in the Bourse, and finally as a waiter 
in the hotel in which the gentleman was staying. 








‘NOT LOST, BUT GONE BEFORE’ 


My little child, with clustering hair, 
Strewn o’er thy dear, dead brow, 
Though in the past divinely fair, 
More lovely art thon now. 
God bade thy gentle soul depart, 
On brightly shimmering wings ; 
Yet near thy clay, thy mother's heart 
All weakly, fondly clings. 


My beauteous child, with lids of snow 
Closed o’er thy dim blue eyes, 
Should it not soothe my grief to know 
They shine beyond the skies ? 
Above thy silent cot I kneel, 
With heart all crushed and sore, 
While through the gloom these sweet words steal : 
‘Not lost, but gone before.’ 


My darling child, these flowers I lay 
On locks too fair, too bright, 

For the damp grave-mist, cold and gray, 
To dim their sunny light, 

Soft baby tresses bathed in tears, 
Your gold was all mine own ! 

Ah, weary months! ab, weary years ! 
That I must dwell alone. 


My ouly child, I hold thee stil, 
Clasped in my fond embrace ! 

My love, my sweet! how fixed, how chill, 
This smile upon thy face ! 

The grave is cold, my clasp is warm, 
Yet give thee up I must; 

And birds will sing when thy loved form 
Lies mouldering in the dust. 


My angel child, thy tiny feet 
Dance through my broken dreams ; 

Ah me, how joyous, quaint, and sweet, 
Their baby pattering seems ! 

I hush my breath, to hear thee speak ; 
I see thy red lips part ; 

But wake to feel thy cold, cold cheek, 
Close to my breaking heart | 


Soon, soon my burning tears shall fall 
Upor thy coffin lid ; 
Nor may those tears thy soul recall 
To earth—nay, God forbid ! 
Be happy in His love, for I 
Resigned, though wounded sore, 
Can bear Hie angels whispering nigh : 
‘ Not lost, but gone before.’ 
Fauny Fosngstex. 
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ANOTHER WORD TO LITERARY 
BEGINNERS. 


Wirnin these few years past we have from time 
to time given a word of warning and of encourage- 
ment to Literary Aspiranta. We do not use the 
latter word in any disparaging sense ; but simply 
as the only one which fully embraces the great 
and constantly increasing class of persons, who, 
as writers of matter good, bad, and indifferent, 
are now weekly and daily knocking for admission 
at the doors of Literature. We have always been 
favourable to giving encouragement to young 
writers of ability, and never a year passes but we 
are able to introduce a few fresh contributors to 
the world of periodical literature. But this encour- 
agement must necessarily be within certain lines, 
otherwise evil and not good would accrue to many. 
We are from time to time reminded by corre- 
spondents of what a popular novelist, possibly 
in a half-jocular mood, advised in this matter. 
His advice to parents amounted to this, that 
if they had an educated son or daughter with 
no particular calling in life, but in need of 
one, they had only to supply him or her with 
pens, ink, and paper, and a literary calling might 
at once be entered upon. We fear too many have 
laid, and daily lay, this flattering unction to their 
souls. In the majority of casea, disappointment 
and heart-sickness can alone be derived from the 
experiment. 

In order to give those outside the circle of 
editorial cognisance some idea of the amount of 
literary matter sent in by outsiders, and which 
falls to be adjudicated upon on its merita, we 
aubjoin an abstract of the number of manuscripts 
received by us during the twelve months from 
August 1882 to Auguat 1883. During that period 
we have had offered to us in all 3225 manuscripts, 
of which 2065 were contributions in prose, and 1160 
in verse. These offerings varied from each other 
to the utmost extent both as to size and subject, 
from a few stanzas of verse to the bulk of a three- 
volume novel, and came to us from all’ quarters 


of the English-speaking world, England, Scotland, 


Ireland, the Continent, America, India, Africa, 
Australia, New Zealand, and elsewhere. Of the 
2065 prose manuseripts, 300 were accepted by us 
for publication, or fourteen per cent. of the whole. 
Of the 1160 pieces of verse, only 30 were accepted, 
or Jess than three per cent. of the total. Taking 
the two classes of contributions together, of the 
3225 manuscripts received, 330 were accepted— 
that is, of every hundred manuscripts received, ten 
were retained by us and ninety returned to their 
authors. If we estimate this pile of contributions 
according to its bulk, and allowing a very moderate 
average length to each manuscript, the whole, if 
printed, would have filled 9125 pages of this 
Journal, or as much as would have sufficed for 
eleven of our yearly volumes. 

The lesson to be derived from this by literary 
beginners is, not to be over-sanguine as to the 
acceptance of any article offered to magazines, 
knowing the great competition that is constantly 
going on for a place in their pages. It is true 
that those who possess the literary faculty in a 
sufficient degree will, though not perhaps without 
suffering many rejections and disappointments, 
ultimately agsert their claims and obtain the coveted 
place; but even in such cases, the carly struggle 
may sometimes be severe and long-continued. 
Nor must contributors go away under the impres- 
sion that all rejected offerings are necessarily of 
an inferior quality. This is far from being the 
case. Great numbers of the prose articles in the 
above enumeration of rejected contributions, were 
articles with which no fault might be found in a 
literary sense. But it must be borne in mind that 
a magazine is limited in ite space; and that when 
a definite part of that space has been allotted to 
articles or tales which have been supplied under 
previous arrangements made between author and: 
editor, the remaining space may afford but small 
room for the #umber of claimants thereto. An 
article, therefore, which is perfeetly equal to the 
literary standard of a magazine, may have to be 
returned by the or on various grounds, such as, 
that the subject of f. paper does not come within 
the scope of his present requirements, or that an 








50 
article has glready appeared or been accepted on 


“the same subject, or that some one has been 
already engaged to write upon it; or, in short, 
a dozen reasons might be found, any one of which 
would be sufficient to cause the rejection of a 
given article. But what one magazine rejects 
another may be in need of; 50 that a really good 
article is almost certain of finding its billet some- 
where. 

In these circumstances, while there is nothing 
that need eventually discourage a capable or pro- 
mising writer, there is much to make parents 
and guardians take warning before they set a 
young man or woman adriit on the sea of life 
with only his or her pen as a rudder.  Litera- 
ture, like painting, affords to persons of inferior 
or only mediocre powers a very precarious 
meana of livelihood. Besides, places are not 
to be got in the literary any more than in the 
artistic world without evidence of genuine capacity 
being given by the claimant. The number of 

irants is no doubt from year to year bene 
winnowed, until the grain shall be finally selecte 
from the chaff; but the process, we admit, is not 
pleasant to those who do not come within the 
metaphorical category of grain. Scarcely a week 
passes but we receive letters requesting us, from 
the specimens of work inclosed, to say whether 
the contributor might hope to become a suc- 
cessful writer for magazines, as he or she ia pre- 
sently a clerk or a governess, and would wish 
to attain @ better position, which position, ‘kind 
friends’—often in this same matter, if they knew 
it, very unkind—think, might be reached through 
the channel of literature. It is not difficult, as a 
rule, to advise in such cases. It is, stick to your 
present occupation, if it is only respectable, and 
on no account throw it up in the hope of having 
your name engrossed in the higher rolls of literary 
achievement. Even in the case of what may be 
called successful minor contributors to periodical 
literature, it can hardly be possible, we should 
think, for them to rely wholly upon the results 
for a livelihood. Nor is it necessary to do so. 
The kind of literary work to which we allude 
can, in general, be carried on side by side with 
the work of an ordinary occupation or profession, 
as it is rarely that the articles of a writer of 
this class are in such constant demand as to 
make it necessary to give his or her whale time to 
their production. When this combination can be 
maintained, a ueeful source of income is added, 
without in all cases necessarily detracting from 
one’s professional industry otherwise. 


What wa have said is not with the object of ; 


repressing literary ambition, but of preventing 
literary aspirants from setting out under false 
ideas, or quitting the successful pursuit of their 
ordinary occupations in the too frequently unrea- 
lised hope of rising to literary distinction. It 
must not be forgot that the desire to write does 
not necessarily comprehend the power to write 
well; or that, even with those who succeed in 
demonstrating their literary capabilities, such 
succeas is obtained without hard work and long 


practice. As we have said on former occasions, 
writers must not start, as is too often done, 
on the assumption that their possession of 
genius is to be taken for granted; genius only 
comes ones in a while—once or twice in a gene- 
Tation perhaps. It is always safer to begin upon 
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the supposition that your pale = of ri kind 
which, like granite, will only shine y polishing ; 
and if genius should be evoked in the Sara the 
polishing will not it We would not wish 
to dim the roseate hues which the future has for 
those who are young; but neither would we 
wish to be responsible for encouraging within 
them hopes that are not likely orbs realised, 
or only realised under special powers of appli- 
cation, or by the operation of special natura} 
faculties. 





BY MEAD AND STREAM. 
CHAPTER VI.~-ALONE. 


Tr was a‘strange life that of Mr Lloyd Hadleigh, 
A solitary life, notwithstanding the consciousness 
of success, the possession of & considerable fortune, 
and the knowledge that it had been earned by 
his own ability. He was still young enoug’ 
to have the capacity for enjoyment, if age were 
numbered by years; still young enough to have 
been the companion of his children and to have 
made new friendships. But there was something 
so cold and reserved in his bearing, that althongh 
he had many acquaintances, he had no friends 
or companions; and the good fortune he pos- 
sessed made many people resent his ungracious 
manner. 

With everything apparently that man could 
desire to secure happiness, he lived absolutely 
alone. His nearest approach to companionship 
was with his eldest son Coutts Hadleigh. But 
even with him there was constraint, and their 
companionship appeared to be due more to their 
close association in business than to affection. 

This Coutts Hadleigh was a tall, wiry man, 
who entered into the pleasures of the world 
with discretion, and a cynical smile always on 
hia face, as if he were laughing at the pleasures 
rather than in them. He was a captain of Volun- 
teers, and as punctual in his attendance upon 
drill as in attendance at his office. For he was 
a strict man of business, and was now the practical 
manager as well as leading partner in the house 
of Hadleigh and Co, shipbrokers and bankers, 
He neither laughed at his brother Philip’s indiffer- 
ence to the affairs of the office, nor attempted 
to advise him. Sometimes, however, he would 
say, with one of his dry, cynical smiles: ‘You 
are doing everything you can, Phil, to keep 
yourself out of a partnership, and you will be 
sorry for it some day—especially if you mean 
to marry that young lady over the way in a 
hurry. Playing the gentleman at ease is not 
the way to make-sure ot the case. However’ 
Then he would shrug his shoulders, as if washin 
his hands of the whole matter with the men 
exclamation: ‘But just as you. take ; there will 
be the more for me.’ Only he never uttered that 





exclamation aloud. 


‘All right, Philip would say with a Jaugh; ‘my 
time is coming; and I prefer happiness to 8 
banking account.’ 

There the subject would drop, and Coutts would 
turn away with a pitying smile. 

As for the three dneschtem, they accepted their 
position with aa much content as is permitted to 
ladies who have nothing whatever to do 


young 
but go through the routine af paying formal 
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visits in their carriage, attending garden parties 
im eummer and dining ont in winter. Miss 
Hadleigh (Beatrice) had ‘been lately engaged to a 
thriving young merchant, and in consequence 
assumed a dignified primness, The other two, 
Caroline and perth, were looking forward to 
that happy state; and, meanwhile, having just 
been released from boarding-school, found their 
chief delights in fiction and lawn-tennis. They 
had every opportunity to enjoy themselves in 
their own waya, for their father interfered little 
with them, whilst he never stinted them in 
pocket-money. . 

Ringesford Manor was a large old-fashioned 
building of red brick, with a wing added by Mr 
Hadleigh, when he came into ion, for a 
new dining-room and a billiard-room. The house 
atood in about twenty acres of ground, on the 
borders of the Forest. The gardens were under 
the care of a Scotchman, named Sam Culver, 
whose pride it was to pro.luce the finest pansies, 
roses, and geraniums in the neighbourh or at 
the local flower-shows. He had also obtained a 
ee at the Crystal Palace rose-show, which made 
1im more eager than ever to maintain his reputa- 
tion. The result of this honourable ambition 
was that the grounds of Ringsford were the 
admiration of the whole county; and as the 
proprietor on certain days of the year threw 
them open to the public and invited bands of 
school-child ~»n to an annual fete, his character 
as a benefactur spread far and wide. 

Much, however, as Sam Culver’s skill as a 
gardener was admired, there were many gallanta, 
old as well as young, who declared that the finest 
flower he had ever reared was his daughter, 
Pansy. 

As Mr Hadleigh was returning from his visit 
to Willot'mere, he got out of the carriage about 
half a mile trom his own gate and bade the 
coarhman drive home. Then he proceeded to 


walk slowly into the Forest in the direction of 


the King’s Oak. 

The rich foliage, the dense clumps of bracken 
and furze, with their changing colours and varying 
lights and shades looking their best in the bright 
sunshine, did not attract his ve His head was 
bowed and his hands tightly clasped behind him, 
as if his thoughts were bitter ones and far away 
from the lovely scene around him. At times he 
would lift his head with a sudden jerk and look 
into space, seeing nothing. 

But as ho approached the broad spreading 
King’s Oak—szo called from some legendary asso- 
ciation with King Charles—the loud laughter of 
children roused him from his reverie. 


Pansy Culver was seated on the ground, 


threrding necklets and bracelets of buttercups ' 


and. yw, for a group of little children who 
wen and laughing round her. She was 
her. 4 child atill in thought, but verging on 
w ‘hood in years; and the soft, bright features, 
hy with the sun, and lit by two dark, merry 


eyes, suggested that her father in his fancy for 
his favourite flowers had given her an appropriate 


name. 
She rose ig adie as Mr Hadleigh ap- 
proached ; and halted, looking for an ‘aight 


as if he ought to know her and did not. Then 
his eyes took in the whole scene—the bright face, 
the happy children, and the buttercupe and daisies. 
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Something in the appearance of the brought 
a curionaly gad pil aeect pe to his ag He was 
contrasting their condition with his own: the 
little that made them so joyful, and the much 
that ere him no eontent. 

‘Ah, Pansy, he said, ‘what a fortunate girl 
you are. I wish I could change places with you 
—and yet no; that isanevil wish, Do you not 
think ee” 

‘I don’t know, sir; and I don’t know how you 
should wish to change places with me. I do met 
think many people like you would want to do 
it, 

A slow nodding movement of his head expressed 
his pity for her ignorance of how little is required 
for real happiness, and how the contented plough- 
man is richer than he who possesses the mines 
of Golconda without content. It was that sort 
of movement which accompanies the low sibi- 
lating sound of tst-tet-tst. 

‘I hope you will never know, child, why a 
person like me can wish to change places with 
one like you.’ on 4 : 1 Jockin 

He passed on slowly, leaving the girl Jooki 
after him in wondericent When aE told er 
father of this singular encounter, he only said: 
‘I’m doubtin’ the poor man has something on 
his mind. But it’s none of our business; and 
yen ken there is only one kind o’ riches that 


rings happiness,’ 

Mr Hadleigh spent the rest of that day in hie 
library. He was writing, but not letters. <At 
intervals he would rise and pace the floor, as if 
agitated by what he wrote. en he scemed to 
force himself to sit down again at the desk and 
continue writing, and would presently repeat the 
former movement. 
| By the time that Philip returned, several sheets 
of closely written manuscript had been carefully 
locked away in a deed-box, and the box was 
locked away in a safe which stood in the darkest 
corner of the room. 

After dinner he desired Philip to come into 
the library as soon as he had finished his cigar. 
' Although be did not smoke himself, he did not 
object to the habit in others, 

‘Something queer about the governor par ted 
said Coutts, sipping his wine and smoking 
‘leisurely. ‘I have noticed him several times 
| lately looking as if he had got a fit of the blues 
or dyspepsia at least, yet I don’t know how that 
{ean be with a man who is so careful of his 
digestion. He ought to come into town oftener.’ 

‘Anything wrong in town?’ inquired Philip, 
and in his tone there was a note of consideration 
for his father: in that of Coutta there was 
none. 

‘Things never were better since I have known 
‘the business. That ia not the cause of his queer’ 
; humour, whatever it may be. Might be first 
touch of gout.’ . 

Philip rose and threw away his cigar. He did 
!'not like his brother’s manner when he spoke in 
| this manner of their parent. 4 
On entering the library, he found it slmost in 
‘darkness; for the curtains were partly drawn 
land the lamps were nat lit, For a moment he 
‘ conld not see his father ; but presenny discovered 
| him standing on pe hearth, his arms crossed op 
‘the broad mantcFt.elf, and his brow resting on 
ithem, He turned slowly, and his face waa in 
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distinguished. 
‘I told them I did not wart lights yet, he 
said, and there was a huskiness-in Ris voice whic! 
was very unusual, as it wae rather syetallic in its 
clearness. ‘ Will you excuse it, and sit down?’ 
‘Certainly, sir; but I hope there*i# nothing 
seriously wrong. I trust you are not unw&ll?’ 
There was no answer for a moment, and the 
dark outline of the figure was like a myst®rious 
silhouette. Then: ‘I am not particularly welll at 
present. The matter which 1 wish to speak* to 
you about is serious; but I believe there 48 
nothing wrong in it, and that we can easily come’ 
to an agreement about it. Will you sit down?’ 
Philip obeyed, marvelling greatly as to what 
this mysterious business could be which seemed 
to disturb his father so much, making him speak 
and act so unlike himself. 
(To be continued.) 





THE FIRE OF FRENDRAUGIUT. 


Apour six miles from the thriving market-town 
of Huntly, in Aberdeenshire, stands the mansion- 
house of Frendraught, built on the site and 
incorporating the ruina of the old castle of that 
name. In the seventeenth century it was the 
scene of a strange and inexplicable event—an 
event which, on the supposition that it was not 
accidental, might well be regarded as tragic. 

The lands of Frendraught, towards the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century, were in the 

ssion of James Crichton, a Jaird or minor 

m of the period, sufficiently proud of that 
designation to slight and reject the title of 
viscount which his son accepted in his father’s 
lifetime. His wife was Lady Elizabeth Gordon, 
a woman of a proud and resolute character, 
daughter of the Earl of Sutherland, and a ‘near 
cousin,’ as Spalding expresses it, of the Marquis 
of Huntly, a connection which should be remem- 
bered in the course of the narrative. On the 
crest of a knoll that overlooks the river Deveron, 
atood and still stands the Tower of Kinnairdy, 
another baronial residence of Crichton, at the 
distance of a few miles from Frendraught. Four 
miles above Kinnairdy, on the same river, stood 
Rothiemay, the home of the Gordons of Rothie- 
may, a sept of that numerous and powerful clan 
of which the Marquis of Huntly was chief. The 
lairds of Frendraught and of Rothiemay were thus 
neighbours, at a period when neighbourhood as 
surely engendered strife as friction develops heat. 
It chanced that Gordon of Rothiemay sold a 
portion of his lands adjoining the Deveron to 
the laird of Frendraught. 

At the pe day, there is perhaps no river 
in Scotland which at certain seasons of the year 
furnishes better sport to the angler for salmon 
than the Deveron, and its excellence in this respect 
must equally have characterised it two centuries 
ago ; for the right to the valuable salmon-fishing 
appertaining to the land which had been sold 
became the subject of bitter strife between the 
two lairds. Frendraught bd ie to the law; 
but while the cause was win ing its way slowly 
through the courts, he managed, by persecution 
and provocation, to hurry Rothiemay into acts of 
exasperation and illegality, which made it easy 
to procure a decree of outlawry against hi 
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‘ Rothiema: 


peace, neither would he follow the advice of his 


He made a raid upon the lands 
of Crichton, who thereupon obtained from the 
Privy-council a commission to apprehend him. 

On the lst of January 1630, the laird of 
Frendraught, accompanied by Sir George Ogilvie 
of Banff, and, among others of less note, PREY 
Leslie of Pitcaple and John Meldrum of idhil 
set out to seize Rothiemay in his own domain. 
Rothiemay, having learned their intention, mus 
tered what forces he could, and marched to meet 
them, A desperate encounter took place, Rothie- 
may’s horse was killed under him. He continued 
yo fight on foot till his followers were driven 
rom the field, leaving his son and himself still 
maintaining a struggle against outnumbering foes. 
‘Att length he fell, whereupon young Rothiemay 
sougzht safety in flight. His father, covered 
with’ wounds, was left for dead on the ground ; 
Dut beeing been carried home by his friends, 
survived for®,*hree days, On pa oe ss 
one gentleman wastes ape and John enh as 
whom more will be heard" ages bane ee corous 

The feud between the twang Ouse ee 

: i 2+ the deadliest 
enough before, was prosecuted withetu.; n both 
animosity now that blood had been shetdtrm sah 
sides. Deeds of suvage reprisal ensued; ana as 
each party sought to strengthen itself by enlisting 
new adherents, the area of strife grew wider, and 
assumed proportions so menacing to the public 

ace, that the Privy-council made earnest but 
Tuitless endeavours to effect a reconciliation 
between the hostile houses, 

Young Gordon of Rothiemay feeling himeelf 
the weaker in the struggle, called to his aid the 
notorious Highland cateran, James Grant, and his 
band. It is singular that we have neither ballad 
nor legend commemorating the career of this person 
—a career which, in its extraordinary feats of 
daring insolence, its marvellous escapes, and dark 
deeds of blood, outrivals all that is recorded of 
Rob Roy. At this juncture, while Grant and his 
followers were mustering at Rothiemay House 
for a raid against Weca drach, and when the 
Earl of Moray, Lieutenant of the North, had 
confessed himself utterly unable to suppress the 
commotion, a commission, sent by the Privy- 
council, associating itself with the Marquis of 
Huntly, succeeded in effecting an arrangement 
between the hostile parties. Grant was dismissed 
to his mountain fortresses; Crichton and Rothie- 
may were persuaded to meet at Strathbogie, the 
residence of the Marquis, where, after much earnest 
intercession, the commissioners succeeded in settli 
terms of peace and reconciliation. The deeds o 
blood were mutually forgiven, and, as a conces- 
sion to the greatest sufferer, Crichton to 
pay fifty thousand merks to the widow of the 
slain laird of Rothiemay. Over this arrange- 
ment all parties shook hands in the orchard of 
Strathbogie, 

Little did they suspect, while congratulatin, 
themselves on the termination of the quarrel 
that one spark had been left smouldering, which 
was soon to blaze into a more destructive confia- 
gration than that which had just been extin- 
uished. Among those who had fought on 

richton’s side against the laird of Rot ay 
we have mentioned one John Meldrum as having 
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bean wounded. This Meldrum was one of those 
raffianly retainers, half-gentleman _half-groom. 
who hung on the skirts of the more powerfu 
barons, ready for any task assigned them without 
a question or a scruple. At this time he was 
an outlaw. Conceiving that Frendraught had 
too lightly estimated his service and his suffer- 
ings, persecuted the laird with appeals for 
ampler remuneration, and finding them dis- 
regarded, took satisfaction in his own way by 
stealing two of the laird’s best horses from a 
meadow adjoining the castle. 

Crichton at first appealed to the law; but 
Meldrum failed to appear in answer to the 
charge, and was outlawed. Crichton therefore 
received a commission to arrest him ; and learning 
that he had taken refuye with the Leslies of 
Pitcaple, relatives by marriage, set out with a 
small party in quest of hia; but the encounter 
only resulted in one of Crichton’s friends wound- 
ing a son of Pitcaple. 

Afraid of the consequences of this new feud, 
and remembering the good offices of the Marquis 
of Huntly on a former occasion, Crichton soli- 
cited his intercession with the laird of Pitcaple. 
The Marquis invited both lairds to the Bog 
of Gicht, now Gordon Castle; but old Leslie 
remained obdurate, declaring that he would enter- 
tain no terms of reconciliation until he saw the 
issue of his son’s wound; and departed with 
unabated resentment. The Marquis detained 
Crichton two days longer, having also as his 
guest young Gordon of Rothiemay; and on 
Crichton’s departure, fearing that he might be 
attacked by the Leslies, he sent as an escort his 
second son, Viscount Meleum (who was also fre- 
quently called Aboyne), and young Rothiemay, 
with their attendants. The party reached Fren- 
draught Castle in the evening (October 8, 1630) ; 
and the Viscount, with his friend Rothiemay, 
was induced by the entreaties of Crichton and 
his lady, to remain for the night. 

Thus far the course of events is clear and 
intelligible ; what followed is involved in doubt 
and obscurity. Spalding, in his Memorials, says: 
‘They [the guests] were well entertained, supped 
merrily, and to bed went joyfully. The Viscount 
was laid in a bed in the old tower (going off of 
the hall), and standing upon a vault, wherein 
there was a round hole, devised of old just 
under Aboyne’s bed. Robert Gordon, born in 
Sutherland, his servitor, and English Will, his 
page, were both laid beside him in the same 
chamber. The laird of Rothicinay, with some 
servants beside him, was laid in an upper chamber 
juat above Aboyne’s chamber ; ine in another 
,room above that chamber were laid George 
‘ er of Noth, and George Gordon, another 
“@@ the Viscount’s servants, with whoin also was 
laid Captain Rollok, then in Frendraught’s own 
company. Thus all being at rest, about midnight 
that dolofous tower took fire in so sudden and 
furious a manner, yea, and in a clap, that this 
noble Viscount, the laird of Rothiemay, English 
Will, Colin Eviot, another of Aboyne’s servitors, 
and other two, being six in number, were cruelly 
burnt and tormented to the death but [without] 
help or relief ; the laird of Frendraught, his lady 
both of whom had slept in a separate wing of the 
uilding}, and his whole household looking on with- 
out moying or stirring to deliver them from the 
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fury of this fearful as waa re Robert 
Gordon, called Lotion Gene ing in the 
Viscount’s chamber, escaped this fire with his life, 
George Chalmer and Cuptain Rollok, being in 
the third room, escaped also this fire; and, as was 
said, Aboyne might have saved himself also, 
he had gone out of doors, which he would not 
do, but suddenly ran up-stairs to Rothiemay’s 
chamber and wakened him to rise; and as 

is wakening him, the timber passaye and lofting 
of the chamber hastily takes fire, so that none 
of them could win down stairs again; so they 
turned to a window looking to the close, where 
they piteously cried Help, help, many times, 
for God's couse. The lsird and the lady, with 
their servants, all seeing and hearing this woful 
cryin, but made no help nor manner of helping ; 
which the iving, they cried oftentimes 
mercy at 8 hand for their sins, then clasped 
in other’s arms, and cheerfully suffered this cruel 
martyrdom. ... It is reported that upon the 
morn after this woful fire, the lady Frendraught, 
daughter to the Earl of Sutherland, ond near 
cousin to the Marquis, busked in a white plaid, 
and riding on a small nag, having a boy leading 
her horse, without any more in her company, in 
this pitiful manner came weeping and mourning 
to the Bog [Gordon Castle], desiring entry to 
speak with my lord; but this was refused; #0 
she returned back to her own house the same 
gate [way] she came, comfortless,’ 

It is clear from this extract that Spalding’s 
opinion was that which the Marquis of Huntly 
adopted after consultation with his friends, namely, 
that the fire was not accidental, but the reau 
of a plot, in which Frendraught and his lady 
were accomplices, This belief takes forcible 
expression in the ballad which was composed 
on the occasion, and is still popular in the neigh- 
bourhood of Frendraught. It is sufficient to 
cite a few verses : 

When steeds were saddled and well bridled, 
And ready for to ride, 

Then out came her and falee Frendraught 
Laviting them to bide. 


me 


When they were dresséd in their cloaths, 
And ready for to boun, 

The doors and windows was all secured, 
The roof-trec burning down. 


‘O mercy, mercy, Lady Frendraught } 
Will ye not sink with sin? 

For first your husband killed my father, 
And now you burn his son.’ 


Oh, then outspoke her Lady Frendraught, 
And loudly did she cry— 

‘li were great pity for good Lord John, 
But none for Rothiemay ; 

But the keys are casten in the deep draw-well; 
Ye cannot get away.’ 


That the laird of Frendraught and_his lady 
either contrived the deed or acquiesced in if, 1s 
ditficult of belief. The presumptions generally as 
against such a conclusion There is no reas you 
supposing that the laird of Frendraught w are!’ 
honest in reconciling himself to thar 2’ 
but even allowing him to be wicked: to the 
to plan the -destruction by fire of tdemon of 
the man who he had slain, whi will relate 
under his roof, Low is it possib!; and then 
that he chose a plan which mustable and sat 
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death of Viscount Melgum, a con of the Marquis 
of Huntly, and hitherto his friend } 

Crichton was perfectly aware of the popular 

icion; and the fruitless visit of hia wife 
to Gordon Castle sufficiently disclosed the senti- 
ments of the uis. Shortly after the fire, 
therefore, he placed himself under the protection 
of the Lord Chancellor, offering to undergo any 
trial, and to assist im every way in discovering 
the trators of the crime. 

The Privy-council made the most strenuous 
efforts to pierce the mystery. Before the end 
of the year, John Meldrum and three of his 
servants, and about thirty of the servants or 
dependents of Crichton, had been apprehended, 

about as many more summoned to Edinburgh 
to give evidence ; but not the slightest clue was 
obtained as to the origin of the fire. 

In the following April, a commission, consisting 
of the Earl Marischal, the bishops of Aberdeen 
and Moray, with three others, was sent to investi- 
gate the occurrence on the spot. They cautiously 
reported thus: ‘We find by all likelihood that 
the fire whereby the house was burned was first 
raised in a vault, wherein we find evidences of fire 
in three sundry parts; one at the furthest end 
thereof, another towards the middle, and the 
third on that gable which is hard by the hole 
that is under the bed which was in the chamber 
above. Your good lordships will excuse us it 
we determine not concerning the fire whether it 
was accidental or of set purpose by the hand of 
man; only this much it secmeth probable unto 
us, after consideration of the frame of the house 
and other circumstances, that no hand from 
without could have raised the fire without aid 
from within.’ 

For a year the Council did nothing, being 
utterly at a loss as to what they should do; 
but public indignation, and the desire to bring 
home the guilt to the criminals—if guilt there 
were—had jnot abated, and, stimulated by a 
message on the subject from the king, the Council 
actually resolved to devute one day every week 
to further investigation. At the same time, Juhn 
Meldruin was ordered to be tried by torture. 

In Angust 1632, John Tosh, master of the 
household at Frendraught, was brought to the 
bar of the Court of Justiciary on the charge of 
setting fire to the vault from within. It was 
pleaded for him that, having endured the torture 
of the ‘ boots,’ and thereafter of the ‘pilniewinks’ 
or thumbikins, and having on oath declared his 
innocence, he could not be put to further trial ; 
and this plea was sustained. 

In August 1633—nearly three years after the 
fire—John Meldrum of ‘Reidhill ‘was pat upon 
his trial, charged with having set fire to the 
vault from the outside. It was urged against 
him, that he had associated himsclf with James 
Grant, the notorious robber, in order to wreak 
this vengeance on Frendranght; that he had 

reatened to do Frendraught an evil turn some 
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no jury at the present day would convict. The 
assumption that fire had been introduced from 
the outside was directly against the conclusion 
ef the Council’a commission; and Meldrum’s 
counsel insisted on the impossibility of kindling 
a fire in a vault to which the only access frem 
the outside was by narrow slits piercing a wall 
ten feet thick. Nevertheless, Meldrum was con- 
victed, and hanged. 

The jury seem to have thought some victim 
should be offered for the public satisfaction, and 
that no injustice would be done to John Meldrum 
in assigning him as a sacrifice, seeing that he had 
done quite enough to deserve ing, even if 
he had no hand in the burning of Frendraught 
Castle. With the exccution of Meldrum, all 
further proceedings in the case ceased ; but sus- 
picion and animosity rankled long in the House 
ot Huntly against Frendraught. The origin of 
the fire still remains a mystery. 





TWO DAYS IN A LIFETIME 
A STORY IN EIGHT CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER Iv, 


Captatn Bowoop had spoken truly, Lady Dims- 
dale and Mr Boyd were sauntering slowly in the 
direction of the housc, deep in conversation, and 
quite unaware that they were being watched from 
a little distance by the woman in black whom Mrs 
Bowood had taken to be an applicant for the post 
of French governess. 

Oscar Boyd was @ tall, well-built man, verging 
towards his fortieth year. His complexion was 
deeply imbrowned by years of tropical sunshine. 
He had a silky chestnut beard and moustache, 
and hair of the same colour, which, however, was 
no longer so plentiful as it once had been. He 
had clear, frank-looking eyes, a firm-set mouth, 
and a face which gave you the impression of a 
man who was at once both thoughtful and shrewd. 
It was one of those kindly yet resolute faces 
which seem to invite confidence, but would never 
betray it. 

Lady Dimsdale brought quite a heap of flowers 
into the room, There was a large shallow vase 
on the centre table, which if was her intention 
to fill with her floral spoils. ‘You look as cool 
as if thus were December instead of June,’ she 
said. 

‘I have been used to much hotter suns than 
that of England.’ 

‘I hardly knew you again at first—not till I 
heard you speak,’ 

‘Fifteen years are a long time.’ 

‘Yet already it seems to me as if I should have 
known you anywhere. You are different, and 
yet the same.’ 


must = and being asked how, had said that the 
ago artaiwould be burned; and that he had been 
appe tfing towards Frondranght Castle on the 
peor: the ie te ie ameaed that 
: gt fire to the vault by throwing com- 
ee ee as powder, brimstone, cad pitch, 
g narrow slits that served as windows. 


prs sed Neal as was offered against him, 


to procure a det 


“When I arrived last evening, I did not know 
that you were here. I heard your voice before 
1 saw you, and the fifteen years seemed to vanish 
dike « dream,’ 

‘It seems to me like a dream when I go back 
in memory to those old days at the vicarage, and 
call to mind all that happened there.’ 
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a i es 
‘Do you ever think of that evening when you/ ‘An excellent woman. Even on wet Suadaja, } 
iad I i? she always went to church twice.’ , 
‘I have not forgotten it, answered Lady Dims- ie eae that at length she persuaded you 
dale in a low vaice. “ftw ee lage ‘ P 
0 as not her persuasion that induced me to 
‘How little we thought that we should not} so Tt was to aave my father from ruin.’ 
, ‘ y 
meet again for so long a time ! * What a sacrifice 1" j 
‘How little we foresaw all that would happen} ‘You mnst not say that. How could anything 
to us in the interval !’ : I might do for my father’s sake be accounted a 
“If that telegram had arrived ten minutes later, | sacrifice ?’ 
how different our lots in life might have been !’ Oscar Boyd did not answer. Lady Dimsdale’s 
‘Life seems made up of Ifs and Buts, she white slender fingers were busy with the arrange- 
separa witha Wbtleseele sere of = flowers, and he aeemed absorbed in 
‘ ¥ : watching them. 
‘That evening! The acent of new-mown hay | “(', 04 you too married?’ she said at length in 








was in the air.’ . a low voice. 
‘The clock in the old church tower had just; <7 did—but not till more than a year after I 
struck seven.’ read the notice of your marriage in the news- 
‘Under the hill, a nightingale was singing.’ pers. Life seemed no longer worth living. 
‘Far off, we heard the murmur of the tide.’ Ped not what became of me. I fell into the 
‘Fido lay basking among fallen rose-leaves | toils of an adventuress, who after a time inveigled 
on the terrace.’ me into marrying her.’ 
‘“Wagying his tail lazily, as if beating time to| ‘Your marridge was an cnlapyy one ?? 
some tune that was running in his head.’ ‘Most unhappy. After a few months, we 


‘We stood by the wicket, watchiny the last load | separated, and 1 never saw my wife again. Her 
of hay winding slowly throngh the lanes, Ij} fate was a sad one. A year or two later, o 
ized the moment’——— steamer she was on board of was lost at sea; 

tifou seized something else.’ and so far os is known, not a soul survived to 

day ; hand. If you had only known how | tell the tale.’ 

Jaird sJ was! 1 pressed your fingers to el ‘A sad fate indeed.’ 





seen Tegra, I love you,” I stammered ont.’ The subject was a painful one to Oscar Boyd. 
IIe crossed 10 the window, and stvod gazing out 


evening y Laura,” was what he ssid,’ wuimured 

he hac e to herself. for a fow moments in silence. 

bustibles, s time for another word, Ilannah Lady Dimsdale’s thoughts were busy. ‘What 

through the §own the steps.’ is there to hinder him from saying aguin to-day 

On such evidnah, with her mob-cap and prim! the words he said to me fifteen years ago?’ she 
yem to see her now.’ asked herself, ‘It he only knew !? 





‘en paper in her hand. Your| ‘How strange it seems, Laura, to be alone with 
‘ill, and you were instructed ; you again after all these years!’ Te spoke from 
wt train. You gave me one | the window. 
unuted me for years—and| A beantiful flush spread swiftly over Lady 
Vithout a word. An hour! Dimadale’s face. Her heart beat quickly, In 
P 7 e train; but your father! a moment she had grown fifteen years younger. 
was there, and he kept you by his side till the} ‘He calls me Laura!’ she murmured softly to 
last moment.’ herself. ‘Surely he will say the words now.’ 
‘That miserable journey! For the first twenty | ‘I could fancy this was the dear never-to-be- 
miles 1 was alone; then an old Jady got in. |! forgotten room in the old vicarage—that that was 
“Dear me, how damp this carriage feels,” she | the garden outside. In another moment, Fido 
said. I rather fancy 1 had been crying.’ will come bounding in. Hannah will open the 
‘And we never met after that, till last door and tell us tea is waiting, We shall hear 
evening.’ : | your father whistling softly to himeelf, while 
‘Never!’ murmured Lady Dimsdale almost | he counts the ripening peaches on the wall.’ 
inaudibly. ‘Oscar, don’t!’ cried Lady Dimsdale in a voice 
‘Two days after our parting, I was ordered ; that was broken with emotion. 
abroad ; but I wrote to you, not once or twice| Oscar Boyd came slowly back /rom the window, 
ony but inany times.’ and stood for a few moments watching her in 
‘Not one line from you did 1 ever receive.’ silence. Then he laid a hand gently on one of 
‘Then my letters must have Leen intercepted. | here, took possession of it, looked at it for a 
T addressed them to your aunt’s house in sectand. moment, and then pressed it to his 7 Then 
Wuc.> "ou were staying at the time.’ with a lingering pressure, he let it drop, and 
‘Aunt Judith set her heart on my marrying ; walked away again to the window. 
Sir Thomas Dimadale. Lady Dimsdale’s eyes followed him; she could 
‘And would not let my letters reach you.| have laughed or she could have cried; she wad 
Week after week and month after month, I waited | on the verge of both. ‘Oh, my dear one, if you 
for an answer, hoping against hope; but none! only knew what stupid creatures you men are!’ 
ever came.’ she said to herself. * Why isn’t this leap-year?’ 
‘Week after week and month ofter month, I Presently Mr Boyd paced back again to the 
waited for a letter from you; but none ever| table; he secmed possessed by suine demen of 

















came,’ restlessness, ‘Wigh yeur permission, I will relate 
‘And your Aunt Judith—she who intercepted }a little apologue w you, he said; and then 
| my letters—was accounted a good woman.’ he drew up a chair near to the table and sat 
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down. ‘I once had a friend who was a poor 
man, and was in love with a woman who was 
very rich, He had made up his mind to ask 
her to be his wife, when one day he chanced to 
hear hinwelf sti iged as a fortune-hunter, as 
an adventurer who seught to marry a rich wife 
in order that he might hve on her money. Then, 
although he loved this woman very dearly, he 
went away without saying a word of that which 
was in his heart,’ 

‘Must not your friend have been a weak- 
minded man, to let the idle talk of an empty 
busybody come between himself and happiness? 
He deserved to lose his prize. But I too have 
a little apologue to tell to you. Once on a time 
there was a woman whom circumstances compelled 

ainst her wishes to marry a rich old man. 
When he died, he left her all his wealth, but 
on ons condition—that she should never marry 

in, Any one taking her for his wife must 

e her—tor herself alone.’ 

Oscar rose and pushed back his chair. His 
face flushed ; a vreat flame of love apes suddenly 
into his eyes. tay Dimadale was bending over 
her flowers. Neither of them saw the bleck-robed 
figure that was standing motionless by the open 
window. 

‘Laura!’ said Oscar in a voice that was scarcely 
raised above a whisper. 

She turned her head and looked athim, Their 
eyes met. For a moment each seemed to be 
gazing into the other’s heart. Then Oscar went a 
step nearer and held out both his hands. An 
instant later he had his arms round her and his 
lips were pressed to hers. ‘My own at last, after 
all these weary years!’ he murmured. 

The figure in black had come a atep or two 
nearer, She flung back her veil with a sudden 
passionate gesture. 

‘Oscar Boyd!’ The words were spoken with a 
sort of slow, deliberate emphasia. 

The lovers fell apart as though a thunderbolt 
had dropped between them. Oscar’s face changed 
on the instant to a ghastly pullor. With one 
hand, he clutched the back of a chair; the other 
went up to his throat, as though there were 
something there which stopped his breathing. 
For the space of a few seconds the ticking of 
the clock on the chimney-piece was the only 
sound that broke the silence. 

Then came the question: ‘Who are you?’ 
breathed rather than spoken, 

ao incisive tones came the answer: ‘ Your 
wife ! 


The day was three hours older. 
The news that Mr Boyd’s wife, who was sup- 
d to have been drowned several years before, 
ad unexpectedly proved that she was atill in 
existence, was not long before it reached the ears 
of everybody at Rosemount, from Captain Bowood 
himeelt to the boy in the stables, As soon as 
he had recovered in some degree from the first 
shock of surprise, Oscar had = in search of 
Mrs Bowood; and having explained to her in 
as few words as possible what had happened, 
had asked her to grant him the use of one of 


her parlours for a few hours, Mrs Bowood, who | 


was the soul of hospitality, would fain have gone 
on the instant and welcomed Mrs Boyd, as she 
welcomed all her guests at Rosemount, and it 
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may be with even more empressement than ueual, 
considering the remarkable circumstances of the 
case, Mr Boyd, however, vetoed her proposition 
in a way which caused her to suspect that there 
muet be something more under the surface than 
she was aware of ; 80, with ready tast, she forbore 
to question him further, and at once placed a 
sitting-room at his disposal. 

In this room the husband and his newly found 
wife were shut up together. Mr Boyd looked 
five years older than he had looked a few hours 
previously. He was very pale. A certain hard- 
ness in the lines of his mouth, unnoticed béfore, 
now made iteelf plainly observable. His brows 
were contracted ; all the gladness, all the softness 
had died out of his dark eyes as completely as 
if they had never had an existence there. He 
was sitting at a table, poring over some railway 
maps and time-tables. On a sofa, separated from 
him by half the length of the room, sat his wife. 
She was a tall, dark, shapely woman, who had 
left her thirtieth birthday Behind her some years 
ago. She had a profusion of black hair, and 
very bright black cyes, with a certain cold, clear 
directness of gaze in them, which for some men 
seemed to have a sort of special charm. Certainly, 
they looked like eyes that could never melt with 
sympathy or be softened by teara. She had a 
long Grecian nose, and full red lips; but her chin 
was too heavy and rounded for the rest of her 
face. Her clear youthful complexion owed pro- 
bably as much to art as it did to nature; but 
it wes art so skilfully applied as sometimes to 
excite the envy of those of her own sex to whom 
such secrets were sccrets no longer. In any case, 
most men conceded that she was still a very 
handsome woman, and it was not likely that 
she was unaware of the fact. 

She sat for a little while tapping impatiently 
with onc foot on the carpet, and glancing furtively 
at the impassive fuce bent over ita books and 
maps, which seemed for the time to have forgotten 
that there was any such person as she in existence. 
At length she could keep silent no longer. ‘You 
do net seem particularly delighted by the return 
of your long-lost wife, who was saved from ship- 
wreck by a miracle. Many men would be beside 
themeelves with joy ; but you are a philosopher, 
and know how to hide your feelings, Eh bien! 
if you are not overjoyed to see me, I am overjoyed 
to see ycu; and 1 love you so very dearly, that 
I will never leave you again.’ dnl a slight 
foreign accent betrayed the fact that ke was not 
an Englishwoman. 

Oscar Bovd took no more notice of her than 


(if she had ‘been addressing herself to the empty 


air. 
She rose and crossed the room to the fireplace, 
and glanced at herself in the glass. There was 
a dangerous light in her eyes. ‘If he does not 
Le to me, I shall strike him!’ she said to herself. 

hen aloud : ‘I have travelled six thousand miles 
in search of you, and now that I have found you, 

ou have not even one kiss to preet me with! 
What a heart of marble yours must be !’ 

Still the impassive figure at the table made 
no more sign than if .t had been carved in 
atone, 

There was a preity Venetian glass ornament 
on the chimney-piece. Mrs Boyd took it up and 
ly on the hearth, where it was 





orate 
shattered to a hundred fragmenta Then with 
white face and passion-charged eyes, she turned 
and faced her husband, ‘Oscar Boyd, why don’t 
you speak to your wife?’ 

‘Becanse I have nothing to say to her.’ He 
spoke as coldly and quietly as he might have 
spoken to the veriest stranger. 

She controlled her passion with an effort. 
‘Nothing to say to me! You can at least tell 
me something of your plans, Are we going to 
remain here, or are we going away, or what are 
we pone to do?’ 

e 


be; deliberately to fold the map he had 
Leen studying. ‘We shall start for London by 
the five o’clock train,’ he said. ‘At the terminus, 


we shall separate, to meet agein to-morrow at 
my lawyer's office. It will not take long to draw 
up pit fa of settlement, by which a certain 
portion of my income will for the future be paid 
over to you. After that, we shall say farewell, 
and I shall never see you again.’ 

She stared at him with bewildered eyes 
‘Never see me again!’ she gasped out, ‘Me 
—your wife |!’ 

‘Estelle—you know the reasons which induced 
me to vow that I would never regard you as 
my wife again, Those reasons have the same 
force now that they had a dozen Phony ago. 
We meet, only to part again a few hours 
hence.’ 

She had regained some Huta of her sang-froid 
by this time. A shrill mocking laugh burat 
from her lips. It was not a pleasant laugh to 
hear, ‘During my husband’s absence, I must 
try to console myself with my husband’s money. 
You are a rich man, caro mw; you have made 
a large fortune abroad ; and I shall demand to 
be treated as a rich man’s wife.’ 

‘You are mistaken,’ he answered, without the 
least trace of emotion in his manner or voice. 
‘I am a very poor man. Nearly the whole of 
my fortune was lost by a bank failure a little 
whils ago.’ 

His words seemed to strike her dumb. 

‘In three days I start for Chili, continued 
Oscar. ‘My old appointment has not been filled 
up ; I shall apply to be reinstated.’ 

‘And J have come six thousand miles for this!’ 
muttered Estelle under her breath. She needed 
a minute or two to recover her cquanimity—to 
decide what her next move should be. 

Her husband was jotting down a few notes 
with a pencil. She turned and faced him 
suddenly. ‘Oscar Bovd, I have a proposition to 
make to you,’ she said. ‘If Ph are as poor a 
man as you say you are—and I do not choose 
to doubt your word—I have no desire to be a 
drag on you for ever. I have come a long way 
in search of you, and it will be equally far to 
go back. Listen, then. Give me two thousand 
pounds—you can easily raise that amount among 
, your fine friends— I will solemnly promise 
to put six thousand miles of ocean between uz, 
and never to seek you out or trouble you in any 


wa : 

For a moment he looked up and gazed steadily 
into her face. ‘Impossible!’ he said drily, and 
with that he resumed his notations. 

‘Why do you say that? The sum is not a large 
one, And think! You will get rid of me for 
ever. What happiness! There will be nothing 
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then to hinder you from n ing that woman 

whom I saw in your arms, Oh! I am not in: 
the least jealous, although I love you so dearly, 

and although’—here she glanced at herself in 
the chimney-glass—'that woman is not half. so 

ood-looking as [ am. No one in this house but 
she knows that I am your wife. You have only 
to swear to her that I am an impostor, and she 
will believe you—we women are auch easy fools 
where we love !—and will marry you. Que dites 
vous, cher Oscar ?’ 

‘Impossible.’ 

‘Peste! I have no patience with you. You 
will never have such an offer agnin. Mais je 
comprends, Although your words are so cruel, 
you love me too well to let me go. As for that 
woman whom I saw you acne will think no 
more of her. You did not know I was so near, 
and I forgive you.’ Here she turned to the glass 
agaist, gave the strings of her bonnet a little twist, 
and smoothed her Soft eyebrow. ‘Make haste, 
then, my darling husband, and introduce your 
wife to Phar fine friends, as a gentleman ought 
todo. 1 will ring the bell? 

Mr Boyd rose and pushed back his chair. 
‘Pardon me—you will do nothing of the kind,’ 
he said, more sternly than he had yet spoken, 
‘It is not my intention to introduce you to an 
one in this house. It would be useless, We 
start for London in a couple of hours. I have 
some final preparations to make, and will leave 
you for a few minutes. Mcanwhile, I must 
request that yuu will not quit this room.’ 

She clapped her gloved hands together and 
laughed a shrill discordant laugh. ‘And do you 
really think, Oscar Boyd, that I am the kind 
of woman to submit to all this? You ought 
to know me better—far better” Then with one 
of those sudden changes of mood which were 
characteristic of her, she went on: ‘And yet, 
perhaps—as I have heard some people say—a 
wife’s tirat duty is submission, Perhaps her 
second is, never to leave her husband. Eh bien! 
You ahall have my submission, but—I will never 
leave you. If you yo to Chili, I will follow you 
there, as I have followed you here. I will fullow 
you to the ends of the earth! Do you hear} I 
will haunt you wherever you go! I will do 
your footsteps day and night! Everywhere 
will proclaim siguelt as your wife!’ She nodded 
her head at him meaningly three times, when 
she had finished her tirade. 

Standing with one hand resting on the back 
of his chair, while the other toyed with his watch- 
guard, he listened to her attentively, but without 
any visible emotion. ‘You will be good enough 
not to leave this room till my return,’ he said ; 
and without another word, he went cub and shut 
the door behind him. 

Her straight black eyebrows came together, and 
la volcanic gleam shut from her cyes ax she gazed 
after him. ‘Why did he not Jock me in?’ she 
said to herself with a sneer, She an to pace 
the room as a man might have paced it, with her 
hands behind her lack and her fingers tightly 
interlocked. ‘Will nothing move him? 4s 
‘for this I have orcsxed the ocean? Is it for this 
I have tracked him? His fortune gone! I never 


dreamt of that sand they told me he was so rich, 
What an unlucky vretch I am! I should like 


to stub him—or myself—or some one. If I could 


———— 
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but eet fire to the house at midnight, and'—— 
She was interrupted by the opening of the door 
and the entrance of Sir Frederick Pinkerton. At 
-the sight of a man who was also a gentleman, 
her face changed in a moment. 

(To be concluded next month.) 


LONDON BONDED WAREHOUSES. 


Taz thought occurred to the writer the other 
day, when seated at his desk, as an examining 
officer of Customs, in one of the extensive bonded 
vaults which are within sight of that famous 
historic pile the Tower, that a brief description 
of these warehouses—which possess in some 
respects features that are unique—might prove 
interesting to general readers. e do not know 
if any previous attempt has been made in this 
direction ; if s0, it has not come within the scope 
of the writer's observation during an experience 
in London as a Civil servant of twenty years. 

In this brief sketch there are certain reflections 
that occur which may perhaps be worthy of some 
consideration. One of these is, that even in the 
most busy parts of the City there are extremely 
few persons—though they may have daily passed 
along the leading thoroughfares for years—who 
know anything about the interiors of the vast 





warehouses and immense repositories for mer- ; 


chandise of all sorts, which abound in the business 


area of London, cast of Temple Bar, extending - 
far down both banks of the Thames. We do not, 


refer especially to the great docks, such as the 
London, St Katharine, East and West India, 
Royal Albert, Surrey Commercial, and other 
similar emporiuma of commerce, which furm so 
remarkable a feature of the Thames, and are only 
rivalled by the huge docks on the Mersey. Those 
establishments, it muat be allowed, attract a large 
number of visitors, although these are chiefly 
strangers from the country; the strictly com- 
mercial classes of the City, unless intimately 


connected with the shipping interest, but rarely ; 


extending their explorations thitherward. Some 
favoured citizens and ‘country cousins, by the 


privilege of what is called technically a ‘tasting | 


order” may, however, truverse miles of cellars, 


filled with the choicest vintages, and in the wine- | 


vaults may bebold the most curious fungoid forms, 
white as snow, pendent from the vaulted roofs, 
They may survey, as at the London Docks, thirty 
thousand casks of brandy in a single vault; or 
traverse the famous ‘Spice’ warehouse, redolent 
with the aromatic odours of the East; or if they 
have a penchant for Jamaica rum, by extending 
their visit to the West India Dock, they can see 
the largest collection of rum-casks to be found 
in any bonded warehouse on the habitable 
plobe. But it is not to these colossal estab- 
Fat trent that we wish now to refer, interesting 
and important as they may be, but rather to 
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of thousands of casks of port, sherry, and various 
descriptions of spirit. Yet snch is the fact ; and 
as a matter of detail, it may be stated that the 
stock of wine in one of t! vaults comprises 
the finest brands imported into the metropolis, 
The firm of B—— is well known throughout the 
commercial world of London, and is believed 
to be upwards of a century old. The original 
founder, who sprang from a very humble stock, 
died worth, it is said, two million pounds sterling, 
amassed by the skilful and honourable conduct 
of a bonding bnsiness, which had grown from 
very modest conditions indeed, to rival the huge 
proportions of the docks themselves. In fact, the 
tendency of the last few years has been decidedly 
to withdraw the bonding trade from these formerly 
gigantic establishments, and to concentrate it in 
| the Uptown Warchouses. The result of this has 
been to lower the shares of the Dock Companies 
to the minimum level compatible with commercial 
| solvency ; while, owing to the keen rivalry with 
‘the smaller and more progressive bonding ware- 
houses elsewhere, the charges have been reduced 
;to a point that would have surprised merchants 
/of past days. One great reason for the modern 
| change which we have noted, is unquestionably 
ithe superior accessibility of the Uptown Ware- 
houses to the City proper, and their comparative 
nearness to the various railway termini. Time 
‘and distance, in these days of excessive speed, are 
prime factors, and must in the end assert them- 
selves, Besides, it is evident to all thinking men 
that we have reached a crisis in the transport of 
merchandise, and that the railway is becoming 
daily more omnipotent. 

Though we have hitherto referred only to the 
casks of vinous liquors, technically known as ‘ wet 
goods,’ stored in the vaults, it must not be inferred 
that they constitute the sole description of mer- 
chandise contained within the walls of these 
warehouses. Tea, inclosed in chests, piled tier 
upon tier, fills a large space, aud yields a very 
considerable amount of revenue tu the Crown, 
Perhaps of all goods now comprised in the tariff 
as ‘dutiable, the collection of the tea duty, which 
is at present assessed at sixpence per pound, is 
the simplest and least expensive. In B——s 
premises, where the stock is comparatively small, 
the annual yield of duty to the revenue is nearly 
two hundred thousand pounds. It is, however, 
far otherwise with the duty paid on ‘wet goods,’ 
wine, perhaps, excepted, the rates of which, 
governed by strength, are, for wines containing 
Jess than twenty-six degrees of alcoholic strength 
—being mainly of French production—at one 
| Shilling per gallon; and for those of a greater 
reese ot strength, but below the limit of forty- 
two degrees—which is the usual standard of 
Portuguese and Spanish wines—at two shillings 
‘and sixpence per gallon. This difference in the 
jassessment of duty on the basis of strength 








the less pretentious and smaller warehouses, | between the vintages of France and Portugal, 


forming a group styled officially ‘Uptown Ware- 
houses, 

No one passing along Crutched Friars—the 
very name su that strange blending of the 
past with modern commercial activity, which is 
observable in London as in other large centres 
of population—would from external signs surmise 
for a moment, that under his feet and around 
him there were acres of vaults containing tens 


has been for some years a sore point with the 
latter government, Various protests have been 
made against its retention, which it must be 
admitted seems to press somewhat hardly upon 
the trade of the tosis peninsula with this 
country ; but aa yet, while we write, no satie- 
factory solution has been arrived at of what is a 
real to vewata, The collection of the spirit 
duties involves very considerable nicety and 
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ealculation—whisky perhaps excepted, which is 
officially known az Britiah Plain Spirt ; 
duty on which is assessed at ten shillings 
Lane of proof strength, 2 

eecriptions of spirits, however, the method is 
rendered more intricate, owing to a recent regula- 
tion which uires the determination of the 
d of what is styled ‘obscuration’ by distil- 
lation, the duty being charged at a uniform 
poi of ten shillings and fourpehce per proof 

Hon. 

e The laburatory tests are in the Customs estab- 
lishment of a highly scientific character, demandin 

on the part of the operators considerable ski 

and knowledge of chemistry. The instruments 
used in the various processes—of which Sikes’s 
hydrometer and Mr Keen's are best known—are 
of very ingenious construction, and require nice 
handling and steadiness of eye. 

The gauging of casks, which is performed by 
a large staff of, generally speuking, skilful and 
highly meritorious officers, is quite a science in 
itself, and requires years of coustant practice to 
make the operator thoroughly proficient. But in 
this, as in other arts, there are of course various 
degrees of excellence. In the Customs service— 
and the same thing will doubtless apply to the 
Excise—there are gaugers who stand head and 
shoulders above their fellows, and who appear to 
have the power by merely glancing at a cusk, ax 
if by intuition, to tell its ‘content,’ as its holding 
capacity is officially styled. Although it has been 
the usage in certain quarters to speak in con- 
temptuous terms of the functions of this deserv- 
ing class ef public servants, aud tv apply to them 
the opprobrious epithct of ‘dip-sticks, we have 
no sympathy with such detraction, which is quite 
unnicrited. 

It would be impossible within the bricf limits 
of this paper to describe minutely the various 
operations in bond which are daily going on at 
these stations. Such comprise Vatting, Blending, 
Mixing, Racking, Reducing, Fortifying, Bottling, 
Filtering, &c., and would in themselves suffice for 
a separate article. 

Having given a very meagre ontline of the 
multifarious duties and processes carried on at the 
various bonding vaults in London and elsewhere, 
we may perhaps fitly conclude with a brief 
description of certain antiquarian features of 
special intercst, to be met with in Messrs 1}——’s 
premises. As ait he remarked, the monastic 
character of one of the leading approaches is con- 
veyed in the title of Crutched Friara But it 
is evident from other and various remains that 
its site includes a most important portion of 
ancient Londinwm. A considerable extent of the 
old Roman wall, upwards of a hundred feet, in 
an excellent state of prescrvation, ‘the squared 
stones and bonding tiles’ being marvellously well 
defined, forms the boundary of what is known as 
the ‘South’ Vanlt. On a higher level, styled the 
Vat Floor, in the medieval portion of the City 
wall, is to be seen a fine specimen of the Romen 
casement, which is said to be the only one now 
remaining in the City. According to the best 
ge ne anthorities, these remains form a part 
of circumvallation of London begun in the 
reign of Constantine and completed by Theodosius. 


As is onl these igh} aa 
by ‘the p errata Bociety, which ‘hae no 
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ordinary terms expressed its sppreciation of the 
zealous care bestowed by the proprietora in pre- 
serving these unique and priceless treasures of the 


In the case of all other | past, 
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ProrEessoR JaNssEn, the well-known astronomer 
of Meudon Observatory, who has done more than 
any man living, perhaps, towards wedding the 
photographic camera with the telescope, has lately 
published some account of a marvellous picture 
which he obtained of ‘the of€ moon in the new 
moon’s arms.’ At the time that the picture was 
taken, the moon was only three days old, and 
an uncovering of the lens for one minute only 
was sufficient to secure the image. This image 
is feeble, but is full of detail, plainly showing 
the general configuration of the lunar surface. 
Professor Janssen believes that this application 
of photography points to a means of obtaining 
more precise measurements of the light, and of 
studying the phenomena which are produced b 
the double reflection of the solar light between 
our earth and its satellite To the uninitiated, 
in these days of marvellous instantaneous pictures, 
an exposure of one minute may seem rather a 
long period. But let us consider for a2 moment 
what a very small proportion of the sun’s glory 
is reflected to us from the moon, even on the 
finest nights. Professor Sir W. Thomson gives 
some interesting information on this point, Com- 
paring the ful] moon to a standard candle, he tells 
us that the light it affords is equal to that given 
by such a candle at a distance of seven feet and 
a half. As in the above-mentioned photograph 
the light denlt with came from a moon not fu 
but only three days old, it will be seen that 
Professor Janssen had a very emall amount of 
illumination for his picture, and the only wonder 
is that he was able to obtain any result at all. 

Jt will be remembered that in the futumn of 
1882, a scrics of observations were conimenced 
in the polur regions, which had been organised 
by an International Polar Committee. Fourteen 
expeditions from various countries took up posi- 
tious in that inhospitable aica, with the intention 
of carrying out SbaervatOlis for twelve months, 
from which it was hoped that valuable knowledge 
would be gained. is programme has been 
successfully carried out, ten of the expeditions 
having returned home, many of them laden with 
rich stores of observations. Tiree remain to con- 
tinue their work for another year. As to the 
return of the remaining band of obscrvers— 
belonging to the United States—there is as yet 
no definite information. 

On Ailsa Craig, Firth of Clyde, there is being 
erected, by order of the Commissioners of Northern 
Lights, a miueral-oi] gar-work, to supply gas for 
the lighthouse in course of construction there, 
as well as to feed the gas-engines which wili be 
used to drive tre fim- mening apparatus. The 
works are being erevied by the patentee of this 

-system, Mr James Keith, and will cost three 
fkouand poundss They will be capable of mant- 
factoring two thonsa 4 cubic feet of vil-gas per 
hour, of fifty-candle illuminating standard. It 
has long been the opiniun of many that the 








| lands a scientific berg bia 
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electric light is not the best illuminant for light- 
house purposes, and this installation at Ailea Craig, 
following one on the same principle at the Isle 
of Man not lo 0, would seem to indicate that 
the authorities think so too. 

North-east of Afghanistan there lies a piece 
of country called ristan, which, until April 
last, had never been traversed by the foot of 
a Euro In that month, however, Mr W. 
W. MNair, of the Indian medical service, crossed 
the British frontier, and travelled through the 
little-known a ee for two months, An interest- 
ing account of his wanderings formed the subject 


of a paper om by him at a recent meeting’ 
ya, 


of the Geographical Society. The country 
is inhabited by three main eer mena 
Vaigals, and Bashgals, answering to the three chief 
valleys, and each having a distinctive dialect, The 
men are warlike and brave, but, like many other 
semi-barbarous peoples, leave the heavy work of 
agriculture to the women. The Mohammedans 
hem them in on all sides; but as the tribes are 
at among themselves, they are able to hold 
their own. Slavery exists to some extent. The 
people acknowledge one supreme being, Imbra, 
and worship at temples presided over by priests ; 
but to neither priests nor idols is excessive rever- 
ence paid. 
arms; and although a few matchlocks have found 
their way into the country from Cabul, no attempt 
has been made to imitate them. Wealth is 
reckoned by heads of cattle; the staple food 
is wheat; and the favourite drink pure grape- 
juice, not rendered intoxicating by fermentation 
or distillation, 

Although there is every reason to believe that 
cruelty to animals is far less common than it 
was, still there are many men who are not so 
merciful to their beasts as they might be. Many 
of these offend from ignorance, and will leave 
poor creatures exposed to inclement weather under 
the belief that they will not suffer. Professor 
Shelton, of the Kansas State Agricultural College, 
has iiely Mont, by careful experiment, that it 
pays to merciful in the matter of providing 
shelter for pigs; and we have no doubt that 
if his researches had been extended to other 
animals, a similar result would have becn obtained, 
For this experiment, ten pigs, a8 nearly as possible 
alike with regard to breed, age, &c., were chosen, 
five being kept in o barn, and five in the open, 
but provided with straw to lie upon. These two 
families were fed twice a day with carefull 
weighed messes of Indian corn, In the Sasa 
it was found that each bushel of corn produced 
in the barn-fed pigs ten and three-tenths pounds 
of pork, whilst each bushel given to the out- 
siders formed only nine and seven-tentha, This 
result of course clearly shows that a large propor- 
tion of the food given went to keep the outdoor 
pigs warm, instead of adding to their flesh. If 
the bucolic mind will only grasp this fact, we 
feel sure that more attention will ts given to the 
question of shelter for animals. 

Professor Cohn, writing from Breslau to Nature, 
calla attention to the cirenmatance that just two 
hundred years ago there was made in the Nether- 
the greatest import- 
uwenhoek gave notice 

that by the aid of his 
etected in the white sub- 


ance. In the year 1683, 
to our Royal Socie 
microscope he had 


ows and arrows form their chief 
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stance adhering to his teeth ‘very little animals 
moving in a very lively fashion.’ ‘These,’ sa 


Professor Cohn, ‘tere first bacteria which 
human eye ever saw.’ The descriptions and draw- 
ings given by this first observer are 80 correct, 
that even in these days, when the Germ theory 
of disease has brought forward so many workers 
in the same field, armed with much improved 
appliances, the organisms drawn by the hand of 
Leeuwenhoek can be easily recognised and com- 
iene with their fellows of to-day. These 
rawings have indeed never been su: d till 
within the last ten years, a fact which speaks 
volumes for their accuracy and value, : 

The buildings occupied by the International 
Fisheries Exhibition at South Kensington are, 
in 1884, to be devoted to a no less important 
object, albeit it is not likely to be so popular 
with the massea This Exhibition will deal with 
matters relating to Health and Education. It 
will include the food-resources of the world; the 
best means of cooking that food ; the costumes of 
the world, and their bearing upon health; the 
sanitary construction of dwellings; and many 
other things that every one ought to know about, 
but which very few study. With the Prince of 
Wales as President, assisted by a Council including 
the names of Sir Cunliffe Owen and Mr Birkbeck, 
the success of the scheme ought to be assured. 

In Cannon Street, Tonton an experimental 
rection of roadway of a novel kind has lately 
been laid down. It is the invention of Mr H. F. 
Williams, an engineer of San Francisco, where 
the system has been most successfully employed 
for the past seven years. Indeed, the roads so 
pe ee are said to be as good as when first 
aid down, allowing for a reasonable amount of 
wear and tear. The process is as follows. First 
of all is provided a good dry concrete foundation ; 
upon this are laid blocks of wood, grain-end 
uppermost, measuring eight inches by four, with 
a thickness of an inch and a half. Each block, 
before being placed in position, is dipped half- 
way into a boiling mixture of asphalt and 
Trinidad bitumen; this glues the blocks to the 
foundation and to one another, at the same time 
searing, a narrow space all round the upper half 
of each piece of wood. This is atterwards 
filled in with boiling asphalt. Above all is 
spread a half-inch coating of asphalt mixed with 
coarse grit, the object of which is to prevent that 
dangerous slipperiness that is common to asphalt 
roadways in moist states of the atmosphere. 

At Brooklyn, the sanitary authorities seem to 
have a very sensible method of dealing with milk- 
dealers in the matter of adulteration. They 
invited the dealers to meet in the Common 
Council Chamber, when it was explained to them 
by an expert how they could determine by 
various tests whether the milk purchased from 
the farms is of the required standard. At the 
conclusion of this conference, it was hinted that 
the licenses of such dealers as were thenceforward 
detected in selling adulterated milk would be 
peremptorily revoked, en 

At the end of December last, the first'of four 
large silos on Lord Tollemache’s estate in Cheahire 
was opened in the presence of a large number of 
farmers iri scientific agriculturists, It had etl 
filled with dry cho into inch- 
by a deiPeatior and” tek wn with ee 
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to fifty-six pounds on the square foot. The 
nce of the ensilage was that of dark-brown 
oea, having a brary aroma; but, as in other 
iments of the kind, the top layer was mouldy 

iled. Lord Tollemache stated that he 

und that animals did not seem to care for the 
der when first offered them, but that they 
ards ate it with evident relish. Several 
samples of ensilage were exhibited at the late 
Cattle-show in London, and it is noteworthy that 
almost without exception the pampered show- 
animals, when a handful was offered them by way 
of experiment, took the food greedily. On Mr C. 
Mackenzie’s farm of Portmore, in Peeblesshire, a 
silo was opened in December, the contents of 
which—pressed down while in a moist condition 
—were found to be excellently suited for feeding 


urposes. 
as lt is worthy of notice that the past year brought 
with it the fiftieth annivereary of the luciter- 
tech, which was first made in this kingdom 
John Walker of Stockton-on-Tees in 1833. 
e same year, & factory was started at Vienna ; 
d very soon works of a similar character sprang 
p all over the world. In 1847, a most important 
improvement was made in substituting the red 
amorphous phosphorus for the more common 


variety. This modification put an end to that 
terrible disease, phosphorus necrosis, which 
attacked the unfortunate matchmakers, The 
strong agitation which thie disease gave rise to: 


against the employment of phosphorus, naturally 





|the ventilation of mines. 





as the woodwork, where they were stopped. In 
the twenty-inch section, all the shots fired went 
completely through the wall. It would aeem 
from theae experiments that snow, when available, 
can be made a valuable means of defence. But, 
unfortunately, in the published account of the 
experiments, the calibre of the guns employed ig 
not given; we should, however, asaume them to 
be field-artillery of a very light type. 

A new use for the ubiquitous dynamo-electric 
machine is ee from Saxony, and one which 
seems to fulfil a most useful purpose—namely, 
At the Carola pits, 
Messra Siemens and Haleke, the German elec- 
tricians, have inaugurated this new system. At 
the pit bank, a dynamo is stationed, which is 
coupled up by mating with the engine. B 
means of copper conductors, this machine is 
connecjed with another dynamo, two thousand 
five hundred feet away in the depths of the mine. 
This latter is connected with a powerful centri- 
fugal fan. The cost of working these combined 
machines is six shillings and threepence per day, 
which means threepence for every million cubic 
feet of air delivered. 

A new suploy ment for the electric light has 
been found in Bavaria, where a Committee has 
reported upon its use as a head-light for loco- 
motive engines, The colour and form of signals 
can be distinguished by the engine-driver on a 
cloudy night at a distance of cight hundred feet. 


| The light burns steadily, and is not affected by 


directed the attention of experimenters to other | the motion of the engine ; but a special form of 

means of striking a light; and although phos-{are-lamp is employed, the invention of H. 

horus in its harmless amorphous form till | Sedlaczek of Vienna. The lamp is so constructed 

olds ita own, it is pecbebie that its presence | that it moves automatically when the engine 
1 


Tucifer-matches will some day be dispensed 
ith. We need hardly remind our readers that 
e universal adoption of the electric light 

,¥ould greatly curtail the use of matches, for 
‘ ‘tat form of illumination does not require an 
itial spark to set it aglow. 
Some artillery officers in Switzerland have 
uu putting their snow-clad mountain flanks to 
curious experimental use, for they have been 
ploying one of them as a gigantic target for 
: heir missiles. A space on this snow-covered] 
und measuring two hundred and thirty feet 
y ninety-eight feet—which would represent the 
area occupied by a battalion of infantry in double 
column—was carefully marked out, its centre 
being occupied by flags. At a distance of about 
a mile, the artillery opened fire upon this mapped- 
out space until they had expended three hundred 
shots, The ground was then examined ; and the 
pits in the snow when counted showed that 
eeventy-eight per cent. of the shots had entered 
the inclosure. Had a veritable battalion occu- 
pied the ground, there would have been few, if 
any survivors. 

n another experiment, snow was employed as 
} means of defence against artillery. A wall 
teen and a half feet long, and five feet high, 

built of snow having various thicknesses, but 
cked by half-inch wooten planking. This wall 
‘as divided into three sections, having a thickness 

ively of four and a half feet, three feet, 
nd twenty inches. Against the thickest section, 
elve shots were fired from various distances ; 


t in no case was penetration effected. In the 
foot section, shots pierced the auow as far 





traverses a curve, so as to light the track far 
in advance. The gyhame is placed just behind the 
funnel, and is easily connected with the moving 
parts of the machinery by suitable gearing. 

The new patent law which came into operation 
on the first of January will without doubt give 
& great impetus to invention in this country, for 
Many a@ man too poor to think of employing a 
patent agent, and paying down nearly ten pounds 
for a few months’ protection, as he had to do 
under the old satan, can easily afford the 
one pound which is now the sum fixed for the 
initial fee. Moreover, a would-be patentee can 
obtain all necessary forms at the nearcat post- 
office, and can send in his specification through 
the same medium, without the intervention of 
the ‘middle-man.’ Of-coutae the law cannot be 
perfect enough to please every one, and a few 
months’ practice will prokably discover many 
points in which it can be improved. One curious 
provision has put certain manufacturers in a 

uandary, for 1t rules that no article must bear 
the word ‘patent’ unless it is really the subject 
of a patent specification. : 

A powerful antiseptic and deodoriser can be 
made by mixing together carboli. acid and 
chloride of lime, which, when combined, contains 
sufficiently active properties to correct termenta- 
tion. A weak edution is used as a dressing in 
some gangrenous affections, as it does not cause 
irritation. The smell, if objected to, can be dis- 
guised by oil of lavgnder. " 

Fruit may ed : ~ved in a fresh pondition 
for many months by placing it in very fine sand © 
sufficiently thick to cover it, after it has been 
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well washed and dried and then moistened with 
brandy. A wooden box is the best receptacle 
to use, and it should be kept well covered and 
in a warm place, 

According to some French gardenera, vines 
and other fruit-trees infested with ‘mealy-bug’ 
should have their bark brushed over with oil 
in November when the leaves are all off, and 
again in the spring when vegetation commences. 

his mode of treatment is usually very success- 
ful when it is applied to young and vigorous 
trees. 


At a recent meeting of the Edinburgh Field 
Naturalists’ Club, a Teper ‘was communicated by 
Mr John Turnbull, Galashiels, locally known as 
a clever microscopist, in which he explained a 
new and simple method of obtaining beautiful 
impressions of the leaves of plants on paper. 
The materiala necessary to take these impres- 
sions cost almost nothing. A piece of carbonised 
pare plays the principal part in the process ; 

ut it is of impartance tu have the carbonised 
paper fresh, and it should be kept in a damp 
place, for when the paper dries, the pictures that 
may be printed from it are not so effective. The 
leaf or plant to be copied is first of all carefully 
spread out over the carbonised paper on a table, 
or, better still, a blotting-pad. Next take a piece 
of thin tough paper and lay it on the leaf. Then, 
with the tips of the fingers, rub over the thin 
eee so as to get the plant thoroughly inked. 

is done, place the leaf on the paper on which 
the impression is to be taken. A smooth printing- 
paper gives the clearest copy. The thin paper is 
now Jaid on the plant as before, and the rubbing 
continued. Of course, care must be taken to 
keep the plant in position, for if it moves, the 
impression will be faulty. However, the matter 
is so very simple that anybody should succeed. 
Impressions re in this way have all the deli- 
cacy of steel engravings and the faithfulness of 
hotographs. His discovery is likely to come into 
Pevotr for decorative purposes. The headings of 
letters on the margins of books might be very 
tastefully adorned with truly artistic representa- 
tions of plonts. The wood-engrayer also will 
find it will serve his purpose as well as, if not better 
than, photography. Specimens that have been 
copied by Mr Turnbull’ system, when examined 
with the microscope, are found to be perfect, even 
to the delicate hairs that are scarcely visible on 
the plant to the naked eye. 


BOOK GOSSIP. 


Hierory is perhaps one of the most popniar 
of modern studies. It is more definite in 
its results than Philosophy, and it widens the in- 
tellectual horizon more than does the pursnit 
of particular branches of Science, while it has 
less tendency than either of these to congeal into 
dogma, The methods of historians, also, have 
undergone 4 signal change within the last fifty 
years, The historical writers of last century, 
such as Robertson and Hume, were content to 
collate the productions of previous authors, to 


; modify his view of the 





kings, and in the sinuosities of statecraft pony, 
Anything else was beneath ‘the dignity of history.” 
But this ‘dignity of history’ has long since been 
pushed from ite perch, and nobody now regards 
it. Carlyle, Freeman, Froude, Macaulay, Green, 
and Gardiner, have each and all followed the 
movements of events as they affected the people, 
and not alone as they affected kings and states- 
men. The result has been that history is fuller 
of teaching than before, is infused with a truer 
and deeper interest, ore in stronger terms to 
our sense of justice, and lays a firmer hold upon 
our sympathy. It hes, in short, become more 
human. 

Mr J. R. Seeley, Professor of Modern History 
in the University of Cambridge, has just published 
a series of lectures under the title of The Pepanson 
of England (London: Macmillan & Co.), which 
shows in a striking manner the progress which has 
been made in our methods of studying history and 
estimating its events. It has jong, be says, been 
a favourite maxim of his, that history, while it 
should be scientific in its method, should pursue 
a practical object. ‘That is, it should not mercly 
gratify the reader’s curiosity about the past, but 
resent and his forecast 
of the future.’ The first lecture is devoted to an 
able exposition of this theorem, into which, how- 
ever, we cannot here follow the author. He then 
proceeds to & study of England in the eighteenth 
century, discusses its old colonial system, points 
out in detail the effect of the New World on the 
Old, reviews the history of our conquest of India, 
and the mutual influence of India and England, 
and ends by an estimate of the internal and 
external dangers which beset England as the 
mother of her colonies and the mistress of 
her numerous conquests. The lecturer now and 
again drives his theory to a false issue, and 
in general gives too great weight to logical 
sequence in historic transactions. History is 
not dominated by logic, but by events; and 
although we may see in these events, from our 
distant and external standpoint, a distinct chain 
of development and progress, the actors saw no 
more of the future of them than we do to-day 
of the events presently transpiring. Apart, how- 
ever, from this tendency on the part of Professor 
Seeley, the lectures are full of wise maxims and 
pla ie thoughta, and cannot fail to interest 
and instruct the historical student. 


¥ 
* 


The Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge has added to its serics called ‘The People’s 
Library’ a most instructive little volume entitled 
A Chapter of Sctence; or, What is the Law of 
Nature? Jt consists of six lectures which were 
delivered to working-men by Mr J. Stuart, 
Professor of Mechanics, Cambridge. The object 
of the lecturer was to present an example of 
inductive reasoning, and to familiarise his hearers 
to some extent with the principles of scientific 
inquiry ; and he has succeeded in his object in a 
remarkable degree. We do not know any book 
of the eame extent which 20 fully places before 


ive a new reading here and a fresh deduction | the unecientific reader, or before the reader who 


there, looking more to literary form than to 
the uction of new facts. Such writers 





has Sgr many facts of science without appre- 
hending their bearing upon each other, the 


troubled themaelves little about the People, but| principles which should guide him in the 
were intensely interested in the movements of! endeavour to estimate and arrange these facts 





H London. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


. He reminds his hearers that what 
science itzelf has to teach us consists not so much 
in facts, as in those lessons and deductions which 
can be drawn from facta, and which can be justly 
apprehended only by « knowledge of such facts. 
‘Those? he aptly ‘says, ‘whose knowledge of 
science has furnished them with only an encyclo- 
pedia of facta, are like men who try to warm 
themselves before coals which have not yet been 
lighted. Those who are furnished only with the 
deductions of acience are like men who may have 
a lighted match, but have not the material to 
construct a fire. That match soon burns away 
uselessly.’ We cannot conceive of any one 
reading this book, even with only an average 
degree of attention and only a trifling modicum 
of scientific knowledge, and not gleaning from it 
a clearer apprehension of the facts of science and 
the inductions to be made from these facts. 


*,* 


A beautiful volume comes to ue from the pen 
of an occasional contributor to this Journal, Dr 
Gordon Stables. It is entitled Atleen Aroon 
(London: S. W. Faseridpe & Co.), and consists 
of tales of faithful friends and favourites among 
the lower animals. The chief story of the bvok, 
and that which gives it its title, is concerning 
a noble Newfoundland dog called ‘ Aileen Aroon ;’ 
but interwoven with if are numerous stories of 
all kinds of domestic pets—dogs, monkeys, sheep, 
squirrels, birds of various kinds, and even that 
much-abused creature the donkey. Dr Stables, 
as our readers cannot fail to have observed, 

ssesses a very happy style of narration; and 
fis never-fsiling sympathy with animal-life 
gives to his several pictures a depth and truth 
of colouring such as one but rarely meets with 
in this department vf anecdotal literature A 
better present could not be put into the hands 
of a boy or girl who loves animals, than this 
handsome volume about <Atleen Aroon and her 
many friends. 

+ * 

London Cris is the title of one of those unique 
volumes, with beautiful and characteristic illustra- 
§ tions, which from time to time emanate from 
M the 
The text of this volume is written by 
Mr Andrew W. Tuer, and gives an amusing 
account of the cries, many and various, which 
have been heard, or may atill be heard, in the 
4 streets of London.—Another volume by thie 
same publishcrs is Chap-book Chaplets, contuininy 

number of ballads printed in a comically 
ntique fashion, and illustrated by numerous 
otesque imitations of old ballud- woodcuts. 
bese are cleverly drawn by Mr Joseph Crawhall, 
are all coloured by hand.—A third volume 
foes from the same source. It is a large folio, 
titled Bygone Beauties, being a republication of 
bn ~ortraits of ladies of rank and fashion, from 
~ by John Hoppner, R.A., and engraved 

y ties Wilkin. 

+ 
Whitaker's Almanac for 1884 exhibits all its 
‘ormer features of excellence as an annual, and 
y changes which have been made are in the 
irection of further improvement. Besides the 
ual information expected in almanacs, Whitaker's 
ives very full astronomical notes, from month 


ublishing-house of Mesars Field and Tuer, | 


| 


to month, as to the position of the planete in the 
heavens, and other details which musth be of 
interest to many. Its Supplement of scientific 
and other general information contains much 
that is curious and worth knowing, 


ey 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 
AMBULANCE SOCIETIES, 


We have this month, in the article ‘An Order of 
Mercy’ (p. 15), described the operations of the 
St John donbulanes Association, London, and are 
pleased to be able to notice that a similar 
organisation is being set on foot in the Scottish 
metropolis. The subject was recently Lrought 
before the public by Professor Chiene, of the 
Edinburgh University, in a lecture delivered 
under the auspices of the Edinburgh Health 
Society. The lecturer spoke of the importance of 
speedy aid to those who are hurt, and to those 
who are taken suddenly ill in our streets. At 
present, in such cases, he said, such persons came 
under the care of kindly bystanders or the police, 
none of whom have received any instruction 
whatever in what is now commonly known as 
‘first aid to the sick or wounded.’ The person 
was placed either in a cab or on 4 police-stretcher, 
and the lecturer could imagine nothing worse 
adapted for the conveyance of a patient with a 
fractured limb than a cab. In the case of the 
police-stretcher, the only advantage it had was 
the recumbent posture of the patient; in every 
other particular it was a most ineflicient means 
of conveyance. He asked if the time had not 
come when they should try ana find some remedy. 
In London, the St John Ambulance Association 
had been in existence for seven years; in Glasgow, 
the St Andrew’s Ambulance Association was now 
in full working order; and surely Edinburgh, with 
all ita charitable organisations, with its important 
hospitals, with the largeat medical school in Great 
Britain, should not be behind in this important 
matter. During the last three years an average 
of seven hundred and twenty cases of accident eac. 
year had been treated as in-patients in the Royal 
Infirmary; many other cases had been taken 
there, their wounds and injuries dressed, and 
afterwards sent to their own homes. Many cases 
of uccident were conveyed directly to their own 
homes; many cases of sudden illness were con- 
veyed either to the hospital or their own homes, 
and he did not think he was over-estimating it 
when he said that fifteen hundred cases occurred 
every year in Edinburgh which would benefit 
from a speedy and comfortable means of con- 
veyance from the place of accident to the place * 
of treatment. In the formation and working of 
such a society, he would give all the help he 
could. Mr Cunningham, the secretary of the 
Glasgow Association, had the cause at heart; 
and he was sure Mr Miller, one of the surgeons 
in the Edinburgh Infirmary, and Dr P A. Young, 
both of whom had already given ambulance 
lectures to Velunteers, would give their hearty 
help. Many of the junior practitioners and senior 
students would, be was sure, assist as lecturers; 
and they would soon have in Edinburgh a ready 
band of certificated assistants, who would give 
efficient first aid # any one who was injured, 
and would assist the police in removing them to 
the hospital or their own 
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We are glad to observe that as one result 
of Professor Chiene’s appeal, a Committee of 
{ Employers in Edinburgh and Leith is being 
-formed for the purpose of having employees 
instructed in the manner vroprest, so that many 
of the latter may be able to give practical 
assistance in the event of accidents happening 
where they are employed, 


THE LAST OF THE OLD WESTMINSTER HOUSES, 


All who take any interest in the topographical 
antiquities of the ancient city of Westminster 
will learn—not perhaps without some feeling 
akin to regrct—that the last of the old original 
houses of that old medieval city was taken down 
during the past summer to make room for more 
convenient and spacious premises, The house 
las been thought to be over five hundred years 
old, having been erected in or about the reign 
of Edward III. It belonged to the Messra Dent, 
well-known provision-dealers, by whose prede- 
cessors the business was founded in the year 1750. 
The shop floor was three steps below the level 
of the pavement outside, and the ceiling of the 
shop was so low that a small man could touch 
it casily with his hand. The building contained 
several large and commodious rovums up-stairs, 
the first floor projecting, as usual in such houses, 
beyond the wall about a foot. The beams used 
throughout were heavy, massive, and very hard 
old English oak ; and the roof was covered with 
old-fashioned red tiles. The house stood at the 
western corner of Tothill Street, where that street 
joins the Broadway. A few years ago, several 
such houses were to be seen on the north side 
of Tothill Street, but os nearly the whole of 
that side was taken by the new Aquarium, the 

uaint old houses were of course removed. Now 
that the old one above referred to is down, they 
are all gone, and nothing is left of old West- 
minster city but its grand and matchless Abbey ; 
and long may its muajestic beanty continue to 
adorn a spot celebrated for so many deeply 
historical memories, 


THE RECENT MARVELLOUS SUNSETS. 


The marvellous sunsets which have Intely been 
common all over the world have led to a mass 
of correspondence and conjectures upon the part 
of scientific men. Perhaps the fullest and most 
interesting contribution to the literature of the 
subject is the long article contributed to the Times 
by Norman Lockyer, who, with many others, 
is disposed to attribute the phenomena to the 
presence in the upper regione of the atmosphere 
of a vast quantity of volcanic dnst, the outcome 
of the terrible eruption—one of the most terrible 
ever recorded—wluch took place at Krakatoa in 
Augnst last. In corroboration of this hypothesis, 
another correspondent calls attention to the cir- 
cumatance that similar phenomena were observed 
in 1783, and are recorded in White's, Selborne as 
followe: ‘The sun at noon looked as blank as a 
clouded moon, and shed a rose-coloured ferruginous 
light on the ground and floora of rooms; but was 
particularly lurid and blood-coloured at rising 


and setting. The country-people began to look | do Ais best to snaure the safe return of ineligible papers. 


’ with auparstitious awe at the red lowering aspect 
of the sun; and indeed there was pence 
Tost enlightened person to be appreh 





all the while Calabria and part of the isle of Sicily 
were torn and convulsed with earthquakes, and 
about that juncture a volcano sprang out of the 
eea on the coast of Norway.’ 





NIGHT. 


© aunriz Night! O thought-inspiring Night ! 
Humbly I bow before thy sovereign power; 
Sadly I own thy all-unequalled might 
To calm weak mortal in his darkest hour: 
Spreading thy robe o’er all the mass of care, 
Thou bidd’st the sorrowful no more despair. 


When high in heaven thou bidd’st thy torches shine, 
Casting on earth a holy, peaceful light, 

My heart adores thee in thy calm divine, 
Is soothed by thee, O hope-ir giring Night ! 

All anxious thoughts, all evil “Jodings fly ; 

My soul doth rest, since thou, O Night! art nigh. 


When thou hast cast o’er all the sleeping Jand 
Thy darkened robe, the symbol of thy state, 

Alone beneath heaven’s mightiness I stand, 
Musing on life, eternity, and fate ; 

Mayhap with concentrated thought I try 

To pierce the cloud of heaven's great mystery. 


*Tis then sweet music in the air I hear, 
Like rippling waters falling soft and low ; 
With soul enraptured do [ list, yet fear— 
"Tia not such music as we mortals know; 
It wafta the soul from earthly things away, 
Leaving behind the senseless frame of clay. 


Friends, kindly faces crowd around me there, 
Friends loved the better since they passed away, 
Leaving a legacy of wild despair— 
And now I see them as in full orb’d day, 
The Jong-lamented once again descry, 
Bask in each smile, gaze in each speaking eye. 


© blest reunion, Night's almighty gift, 

Lent for a time unto the thoughtful mina ; 
When memory can o’er the clouds uplift 

The startled soul away from all ma.” ind, 
Throw wide eternity’s majestic gate, 
And grant a view of the immortal state, 


And thou, O Night ! who can’st these spirits raise, 
Giv'st immortality to mortal eyes, 
To thee I tune mine unadornéd praise, 
And chant thy glories to the list’ning skies 
Waft, O ye winds { the floating notes along ; 
Ye woods and mountaina, ecbo back the song. 
Ropggt A. Nususox, 


The Condactor of CHamnErs'’s JOURNAL begs to direct 

the attention of ConTRIBUTORS to the following notice : 

lst. All communications should be addressed to the 
‘ Editor, 339 High Street, Edinburgh.’ 

2d. For ita return in case of ineligibility, poatage-stampa 
should socompany every manuscript. 

3d. Manuscarprs should bear the author's full Chris 
tian name, Surname, and Address, legibly written ; and 
should be written on white (not blue) paper, and on 


one side of the leaf only. 
4th, Offerings of Verse should invariably be accompanied 
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by a stamped and directed envelope. 
If the above rules are complied with, the Editor 
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No. 6.—Von. I. 


HAMPSTEAD HEATH. 


Hampsreap Heata! What a world of delight 
seemed concentrated in that name in the days 
of childhood, when donkey-riding was uot yet 
too undignified an amusement, and a gallop ‘cross 
country’ through the bracken and furze struck 
terror into the heart of nurse or parent, and 
covered the rider with glory! Such feats of 
horsemanship now belong to the irrevocable past ; 
but yet no part of the great ‘province of houses’ 
known as London brings such pleasant memories 
as the quaint old village on its northern outékirts 
and the wild breezy heath that bounds it. Even 
now, Hampstead is rather in London than of 
it, aud keeps wp customs that have died out else- 
where. There, on the fifth of November, a gallant 
procession takes ita way through its steep winding 
atreets, and the centuries mingle with as little 
regard to accuracy as they miglit do in a school- 
boy’s dream the night before an examination in 
history. Gallant Crusaders in chain-mail, with 
the red cross embroidered on their flowing white 
mantles, jostle very nineteenth-century Guards- 
men, who in their turn seem to feel no surprise 
at seeing Charles I. in velvet doublet and lace 
collar talking amicably to a motley, spangled 
hailequin. But were the inhabitants in this 
their yearly carnival to picture the history of 
their villaze and of the notable personages who 
have lived in it, they might make a pageant as 
long and varied as any that imagination can 
invent. 

The manor of Hampstead was given by Edward 
the Confessor to the monks of Westminster ; and 
subsequent monarchs conferred on them the 
neighbouring manora of Belsize and Hendon. 
It was at Hendon Manor-house that Cardinal 
Wolsey inade his first halt When journeying from 
Richmond to York after his disgrace. At that 
time, however, Hampstead itself bad no great 


claim to notice, its inhabitants being, we are told, | 
chiefly washerwomen, whose services were in great | had now been géiny om for three years. 
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,chalybeate well, which Sam Weller has charac- 
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Prick 1} 
carried on, proves at least that the wolves which, 
according to Dame Juliana Berners’s Boks of St 
Albans, abounded among the northern heights 
of London in the fifteenth century, had been 
exterminated by the end of the sixteenth. The 
wild-boar lingered longer; and so late as 1772, 
we hear of the hunting of a deer in Belaize Park. 
This, however, can scarcely be regarded as genuine 
sport, as it is advertised to take place among other 
amusements intended to allure visitors to Belsize 
House, which had been opened as a pleasure- 
house by an energetic individual of the name of 
Howell. He describes in his advertisement all 
the attractions of the place, and promises for the 
protection of visitors that ‘twelve stout fellows 
completely armed will patrol between Belsize 
and London.’ , 
Early in the eighteenth century chalybeate 
wells were discovered at Hampstead, and as they 
were recommended by several physicians, the 
hitherte quiet village became a fashionable and 
dissipated watering-place. Idle London flocked 
there: youths who were delighted to show their 
finery in a new place; girls who were young 
enough to delight in the prospect of dancing all 
night; gamblers of both sexes; wits and fops, 
They danced, lost their money at cards and 
dice, talked scandal of each other, ond drank of the 


terised for all generations as ‘water with a taste 
of warm flat-irons, till Hampstead lost its novelty, 
and the company went elsewhere to go through 
the same programme. 

Among the crowd of nonentities that frequent 
the Hampstead Wella there is one notable figure, 
that of Richard Steele, In 1712, Steele retired 
from London to a small house on Haverstock 
Hill, on the road to Hampstead. Here, doubt- 
lesa, his friend apd fellow-labourer Addison visited 
him ; and the vwo would find in the humours and 
follies of the company at the Wells material for the 
next number of the Tatler, the publication of we 

¢ us 


demand among the inhabitants of London. ‘hat | picture the two friends passing together through 
thie peaceful if humble occupation could be | the gey company—Steele, radiant, we may be surc,, 
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in gay apparel, sizing at once on the humorous| the prod f hi i 
: produce of his pen, and appesling for sup- 
tone pace ae Ghatoane | while Addison would | port to the public, and not to the kindneas or 
H charity of private patrons. Indeed, he scorns 






po aa co moralisings from tas 
1 posed, summer evenings they 
lias the vswellyothe Heath, and admire the view 


Harro ‘ n slopes to the town of 
Wier en ay vas tobe educated my 


ung gentleman who would win 










i a a poep than even Addison’s 

_ erga x drotige to begin with, an enemy 

ander Pope. ye Catholic gentleman, Mr Alex- 
The friends 


Pip between Steele and Addison 
hnain a puzzle, They had talent 
dSteele having the more original 
h¢’ 844 the more cultivated taste ; but 
the natures 4 Sf seems no point of contact between 
Dick, and htf graceless, impulsive, erring, lovin 
comrade. T 2 his cold, conscientious, methodi 
is ‘Dicky ;’ , 4 our century, as to his own, Steele 
and on the’°” the king made him Sir Richard, 
housa in gine strength of his title he took a fine 
ever, and £2 cho Square, and ewaggered more than 
but to all t#'nereased his expenses and his debts, 
whereas, had’ world he was Dicky Steele still ; 
Mr Secretary’ Ithe honour of a baronetcy befallen 
sterity he /, Addison, can we doubt that to all 
osenh}? Ye would have been known as ‘Sir 
as they were. alt these two men, unlike each other 
sive fashion , @ united to perform in an unobtru- 
literature, ar ® great work; they purified English 
mannera Jy 1d did much to reform English 
regard trut], society which had learned to 
they show 7Wwa, honesty, and virtue as absurd, 
would hava fs, not the wickedness of vice—no one 
the fops 4t, listened to that—but ita folly. When 
as the hoy““hd gamblers found that they, as well 
the subje Shest men ad sneered at, could be made 
cherishe” “tt of satire, they began to doubt if their 
teristi a amusements were such essential charac- 
gulf Y's of ‘men of spirit’ as they had fancied. The 
an,® , that lies between the comedies of Wycherley 
Sijee tL those of Sheridan was first opened by the 
“gentle raillery of the Tatler and the Spectator. 
‘ie later dramatist had no keener moral sense 
than the earlier, but he lived in an atmosphere 
which, thongh by no means pure, was healthier 
than that breathed by his predecessor; and in 
which it was nec that virtue, however weak, 
ser in oie feat the vice that tried to 
¢ upon its feeblenesa. 
of Oe sleitont grace of atyle that distinguished 
|| the writing of the Spectator there is no need to 
speak ; it still remains the model of English prose 
while the tiny, whitish-brown sheet, the perasal 
of which use bs add to te flavour of neearct 
morning chocolate, was the progenitor of the 
immense mass of periodical iterstate that sur- 
rounds us to-day. But if the two friends had 
done nothing more than give us—Steele the first 
eketch, -Ad 
fashioned, kind, eccentric Sir Roger de Coverley, 
they would have deserved a high and loving 
place in our memory. : 


years later, the figure of another lite- 
rary man was to be seen at Hampstead. Not 


) precise as Addison, is 
slovenly, tea-drinking, long-worded Samuel John- 
won; but he is their legitimate successor, never- 
He, too, is a man of letters, living by 


jompanion’s exuberant fancy, and | 


m the finished portrait, of old-} So 


such condescending patronage, as a certain ating. 
ing letter to Lord esterficld remains to testify. 
In 1748, Mrs Johnson, for the sake of. the country 
air, took lees es Hampstead ; and there her 
husband wrote his satire, The Vanity of Human 
Wishes, Johnson did not spend all his time at 
Hampstead, for he was obliged to return and 
drudge in smoky London in order to provide for 
her comfort. Boswell tells us that ‘she indulged 
in country air and good living at an unsuitable 
expense ; and she by'no means treated her husband 
with that complacency which is the most engagi 

quality in a wife.’ Yet Johnson loved faithfully 
and mourned sincerely the querulous, exacti 

woman, a quarter of a century older than himself, 
and cherished an undoubting belief in her beauty ; 
while all save him Lape ihae that if she ver 
eee any—which they doubted—it ong 

ppeared. : 

Towards the end of the eighteenth century, 
Hampstead became the dwelling-place of two 
famous lawyers, both of them Scotch — Lords 
Erskine and Mansfield. Thomas Erskine, youngest 
son of the tenth Earl of Buchan, and ‘a penniless 
lad with a lang pedigree,’ began life as a midshi 
m. >; but disliking the service, he, after his father's 
death, invested the whole of his little patrimony 
in the purchase of an ensigncy in the lst Foot. 
When, some years later, he felt his true vocation 
to be the bar, he was burdened with the responsi- 
bility of a wife and children; and it we only by 
the exercise of economy nearly approac) .ng priva- 
tion that he succeeded in maintaining inselt 
during the three years study that must elapse 
before he was called to the Le, Even when he 
pa tigteae igor ed it seemed oe he was 
to fail through lack of opportunity to display his 
talents ; but epportunity came at last, hae his 
brilliant career led to tne Lord Chancellorship of 
England, a peerage, and the Order of the Thistle. 
Ali the power of his oratory and of his ever- 
increasing influence was devoted to the promotion 
of freedom, civil and religious. He stood up 
boldly for the independence of juries against the 
bullying of judges; he advocated concessions to 
the Catholics ; and carrying his love of mercy and 
justice beyond the human race, he brought into 
parliament a bill for the prevention of cruelty to 
animals, The measure failed ; for popular feeling 
on the subject was then such as is expressed in 
the famous couplet— 


Things is come to a pretty pass, 
‘When a man mayn’t wollop his own jackass, 


But before Erskine died, it had become law. 
William Murray, Earl of Mansfield, was the 
eleventh of the fourteen children of Viscount 
Stormont, of the castle of Scone, in Perthshire. 
poor was his lordship, that, as we are told by 
Mansfield’s Bographer, the only fare he could 
rovide for those fourteen mouths—which though 
rau iar ro, were every whit as hungry as if they 
been peasants’—was oatmeal porridge, The 
family was Jacobite in politics, so ite fortunes 
were little likely to improve; bat by the 
influence of Bi py who was at 
heart a Jacobite too, little Willie waa admitted 
to Westminster School. He made good nse of 











there ; and by listening ‘to the debates 
in Westminster Hall he became enamoured of 
the law, and resolved to devote himself to it 
Difficnlties enough lay before him; but by the 
aid of an indomitable perseverance, a gentle 
a “ener, and a voice so musical that none could 
lis. 4 to it unmoved, he conquered them ell. 
Throughout b’: 1 career he was noted for 
strict in and justice. He advocated free 
trade and ious toleration, and used every 
effort in bi ..ower to decrease the waste of time 
and money in the business of law-courts; but 
his test title to honour is that he was the first 
to decide that no slave could remain a alave on 
English soil. 

Early in this century, the year after Waterloo 
was fought, Hampstead was familiar with the 
forms of three men to whom life gave only scorn, 
insult, and disappointment, yet whose memo: 
lingers about it and makes it hallowed groun 
In 1816, Leigh Hunt lived at Hampstead in a 
part called the Vale of Health ; and there Keats, 
who lodged in the village, and Shelley were his 
frequent visitors. Each of the three was more 
or less a martyr. For the crime of describin 
the Prince Regent—whose memory as George IV. 
is not highly fhonoured—as an ‘Adonis of fifty,’ 
Hunt was thrown into prison ; while the political 

| reviews and journals abused his graceful poems 

H and scholarly essays as if they had been firebranda, 
to extinguish which every exertion must be made. 
They succeered in torturing him, in reducin 
him to povwrty and dependence, but ury did 
not sneceed in changing Leigh Hunt’s convictions. 
He would not bow down to the Adonis of 

ty. 

Shelley was xather a visitor than a resident at 
Hampstead Heath; but Keats composed not a 
few of his poems here. The sorrows of his 
sorrowful life had not yet reached their climax 
an 1816, Already he was struggling with poverty, 
disease, and ho aa passionate love; but he had 
not yet published those poems which were to 
rouse such wrath in the bosoms of a few critica, 
and such delight in thousands of readera, But 
at Hampstead most of them were written. Here 
he breathed life into the long dead myth of 
Endymion, surrounding it with such a wealth of 
description as seems scarcely possible to a youth 
of such limited experience. Can commonplace 
‘Hampstead Heath, the chosen resort of Bank- 
holiday excursion be the prototype of that 
Grecian valley whe § the goddess of night stooped 
to kiss Endymion! Here were written the ead 
story of The Pot of Basil and the legend of The 
Eve of &t Agnes; here, in 1819, was com that 
most exquisite Ode to a Nightingale, which, even 
were it his only production, might place Keats 
among our greater poete. 

The memory loves to trace the footsteps of 
departed greatness ; but even did no such recol- 
lections as these endear Hampstead Heath, it 
wonld still be precious as a spot where half- 
asphyxiated Londoners may inhale a fresh un- 
tainted breeze, and children may romp to their 
hearts’ content. ‘I like Hampstead Heath much 
better than Switzerland, says « small boy in 
one of Du Manurier’s sketches in Punch. “But 
you haven't seen Switzerland,’ objects his sister, 
& practical young lady a year or two older. 

| ‘OQ yea; I have seen it on the map,’ is his reply. 








And if he had really visited Switrerland, the little 
athe woes pinta still have preferred the 
en, san il, the grass and ferns, of Ham 
stead Heath Y 
_Du Maurier is the Heath’s own artist He 
lives on its borders, and most of the backgrounds 
of his out-of-door sketches are borrowed from ita 
scenery. He may daily be seen there—till latel 

accompanied by his dog Chang, the great 

Bernard whose portrait ia so often appeared in 
the ae of Punch, But, alas! Chang is no 
more ; he has fallen a victim to consumption and 
heart-disease, and Hampstead weeps for him. 
Seldom has any dog been s0 widely lamented, 
‘He is mourne? by ae large circle of friends,’ 
said the World, ‘and the family of which he was 
so long a member is inconsolable for his loss,’ 


BY MEAD AND STREAM 
BY CHARLES GIBBON. 
CHAPTER VIL—-AN UNLOVED LIFE. 


Ir was a little time before the father spoke 
again. But without being able to sce his face, 
even without being able to hear him breathe, 
Philip felt that he was struggling with something 
in himeelf. Perhaps it was only a struggle to 
regain that composure of manner which he had 
temporarily lost. In this he succeeded. But 
was that all Mr Hadleigh was struggling with 
in those few moments of silence? At anyrate, 
when he spoke, his voice was steadier than 
before ; more like its ordinary tone, but without 
ite hardness, 

‘Before I proceed, may I ask what was thd 
purport of the two letters you received ?’ 

Phe one was simply urging me on no account 
to fail to start in the Hertford Castle as arr 
and assuring me of such welcome os I might 
desire.’ 

‘That was not much to write about. And the 
other ?” 

‘The other inclosed a note which I am to 
deliver personally to a firm of solicitors in the 
City, and requesting that I should bring with 
me the packet they would intrust to my care.’ 

“Is that all?’ ; 


‘That is all, sir.’ 
*One grates more. Are you very anxious 
to make this journey, which may end in nothing 


Is there no one here who could persuade you 
to an it up altogether?’ 
ult was a good deal perplexed as to how 

he should answer this question. There was Some 
one who could have perggded him to stay at 
home but the swest voice 6! that Some one was 
oun” whispering in his ear, ‘It was your mother's 
wish that you should go;’ and besides, there was 
the natural desire of youth to see strange countries 
errant that this esti of 

‘i ought, sir, that this question of my going 
out to Uncle Shield had been all settled long 
ago,’ be replied awkwardly, for he knew that 
any referenca to the command laid upon him 
by his mother always disturbed his father. 

‘That ia not an answer to my questions.’ 

‘Well, I sare a my duty to go.’ 

‘And wish to 07’ 

*I do—now. Even eetting aside the Prospects 
he holds out to me, I feel that I must go. 
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this son gave no reply to the second question ; | son’s hand. 


68 
The father made a mental note of the fact 


but he did not press it farther at this moment 
He seemed to draw breath, and then went on 
in s low voice: ‘I think, Philip, you have not 
found me an exacting parent. Tichough I have 
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By-and-by Mr Hadleigh gently removed 

‘Sit down again, Philip, or ver to 
a layeoa 


mae 80 ue o may fice you! 
Philip w quietly to a place opposite 
P ens 


window, and putting his hands 


never failed to point out to you the way in which | them on the ledge of a bookcase, 


it would please me most to see you walk, I have 
never insisted upon it, And I will own that 
on your 


‘Thank you, sir.’ 
‘That certain 
in the choice of your future career. You have 
shown that you do not care about business— 
and my own conviction is that 


and law, you have not entered earnestly upon 
the study of either. I have been 


this wavering state of mind which you have 


displayed ever since you left the university.| It was not hope that led me on: it was 
I ’ mination. 


a not wish to force you into any occupation 
which you may dislike, and would, therefore, ! 
certainly fail in; for then you would consvle 
yourselt by blaming me for being the cause 
of your failure.’ 

‘Oh, no, no—do not think me so ungrateful.” | 
‘But I did hope,’ continued the father calmly, | 


(go that the tay fell full upon his frank : 

| some face, making 

your conduct has been up to a! 

certain point satisfactory.’ | 
| 


point is your procrastination : 


ou are unfitted | 
for it~and you will not decide upon a pro- | ness and 
feasion, Although you have dabbled in medicine | 


pean with | 
i 


| greater demon, 









it look very pale in his anx: 
He knew that his father was gazing earnest¥ 
him, and as he could not see him, he was 
to hear his voice again, which in some m 
took away the uncomfortable feeling proc 
by the singular position, 

‘You know that I gained my objec 
Hadleigh proceeded, with au mingling of 
t in his voicé; ‘but at 
cost! ... All the lightness of heart whic 
the lives of even the poorest children h 
times—all the warmth of hope and ent! ’ 
which brightens the humblest youth, were Bote, 
eter- 
All emotion waa dead within me: at 
twenty I was an old man; and in the hard 
grasping struggle with which I fought against 
the demon Poverty, and wen the favour of the 
ealth—even love itealf was 
sacrificed! 

He paused again ; but this time Philip did not 


without heeding the interruption, ‘that before you |‘ apeak or move. There was something so pitiful 


came to think of marriage, you would have settled : 
with yourself upon some de 
in the future.’ 

‘Your reproavhes are just, sir, answered Philip 
earnestly aud with some agitation, ‘and I deserve 
them. But this journey will decide what 1! 
am to be and do.’ | 

‘I did not mean to reproach you,’ said the 
father, and ayain there was that distant note 
of sadness which sounded ao strangely in his! 
voice ; ‘but it seemed to me right to remind you | 
of those things before telling yon the rest. 1 
reproach myzelf more than you,’ 

‘T do not understand.’ 

‘Listen. My young life was passed in a : 
which had been suddenly etricken down fron 
wealth ond case to poverty. On every hand I' 
heard the one explanation given for my father's 
haggard looks, ay mother’s wasting illness, for’ 
my poor sister's white face and constant drudgery 
with her necdje, ond for my own unsatisfied 
hunger; and that explanation was—the want, 
of money... . I resolved that I should inane 
this demon that was destroying us all—I resolved | 
that I should have money.’ | 

Here he paused, as if the memory of that time’ 
of misery proved too painful for him. Philip's | 
sympathetic nature was drawn closer to his father | 
at that moment than it hed ever been before, He ! 
rosa impulsively and grasped his arm. In the! 
darkness the forme of the two men were indis-! 
Reese to cach other; but with that sym-! 
pathetic touch each saw the other clearly in a. 
new light i 


*My poor father,’ murmured Philip, clenching 
his tecth to keep down the sob that was in his 
throat, | 


There was silence ; and at that moment a pale | 
gleam of moonlight stole across the room. But it. 
weemed only to darken the corner in which = 


two men stood. 









as well as painful in this confession that le was 


efinite course of action ' dumb. 


‘They~—father, mother, sister—all died before 
T had broken down the first barrier between me 
and fortune. I shed no teara: each death in 
poverty hardened me more and more... . It was 
—your mother who enabled me to break down 
the first barrier’ 

‘Ah, I asn glad of that,’ exclaimed the son with 
a burst of happy relief. 

‘Wait. 1 did not know what Jove was: J did 
not Jova her.’ (Philip started, but remained 
silent) ‘She had money. i married her for it 
She did not love me; but she hal quarrelled | 
-*+h the man she did love, and accepted me in ; 
mad chagrin. We untlerstood cach other, 
An was content—she was not. From the day 
of her marriage to the day of *e> death, her life 
was one weary lamentation tha in her momen 
of passion I had crossed her pata—a life of self; 
scourging and regret for the man she loved, 
saw it, and knew it; but I did not know wha 
love was, and I could not pity it I did kno 
something of hate; and J] believed she hate 
me... . Had she only cared for me a little, 
might have been different,’ he added in a low 
yoice, aud as if speaking to himself. vapet 

‘You wrong ber, father, you wagtg her,’ said 
Philip in a husky, tremulous voi ore 

‘It may be; but I did not , what 
I understand too well now. A pit + ty—for 
it might have been ao different! Ast waa, her 
brother turned from her too, and would not 
forgive her. He hated me—he hates me: because 
the lover she had deserted was hie close friend ; 
and whilst I prospered, his friend failod. In « 
few yeare the man had lost everything he poe 
sessed, and died—some say by His own hand: 
killed by me, ss your mother seemed to beli 
and ag Austin Shield docs believe. I had rai 
his life, be said, and I was as much responsible 
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oe 
for his death, as if I had given him poison ‘or 
‘hot him. These were the last words Shield ever 
gpoke to me.’ 

‘It must have been in mere passion. He 
cannot believe that now, or he would not send 
for me.’ 

‘I do not know. I went on my way, unheeding 
his words, and would have forgotten him, but for 

our mother’s grief. I had no home-life; but I 

did my duty, as it seemed to me, The mone 
which had Leen brought to me was repaid wit 
compound interest: all that money could buy 
was ot your mother’s command: all that she 
could wish for her children was supplied to 
them, and you all seemed satisfied, But I was 
not with you—you were hushed and lifeless in 
my presence, and seemed only happy in my 
absence. Sitting in this room, I have h 
your voices raised in gladness and if I passed in 
amongst you, seeking or that strange a eee 
which the Demon Wealth with all his gold cout 
not supply, it seemed as if the Demon sat upon 
my shoulder, epenine you and rendering you 
speechless, So I lived alone, althongh so near 
you, and my Familiar became kinder and kinder 
to me, until I wearied of him. I sought I did 
not know what, and could not find it.’ 

He stopped, breathing heavily, as if suppressing 
his emotion. 

‘Oh, if you had only ee fo ua as you 
are speaking to me now, father!’ cried Philip, so 
earnestly that it sounded like a reproach. 

‘It would have been better, was the sad reply. 
*T tell you these things that you may understand 
the proposal I am about to make to you. IJ now 
know what love is, and as too often happens, the 
knowledge comes too late. But it will help me 
in my effort to make two people happy. Can you 
guess who they are?’ 

*T am afraid you must inform me.’ 

‘Yourself and Ma—Miss Heathcote. I propose 
that you should stay at home and ag soon 
as may be agreeable to the lady. I shall settle 
upon you a sufficient fortune te enable you to 
live comfortably ; but I shall expect:yga to enter 
some profession. Do you consent?’ ~ *. 

Here was a proposal at which Phitip’a whole 
nature jumped gleefully. But that voice was in 
his ears, and he overcame the temptation. 

‘It was u., mother's wish that I should go, if 
my uncle ever summoned me,’ he said in a respect- 
ful but decisive voice, ‘and I must go.’ 

‘So be it, rejoined the father, and there was 
a note of bitterness in his tone ; ‘I shall not again 
attempt to alter your plans.’ 

There was 8 peculiar emphasis on the ‘I’ 





CHAPTER VIIL—' WILL YOU SPEAK THAT WORD?’ 


Madge was singing as she dressed in her pretty 
little room, filled with the exhilarating ‘breath 
of the early morning, which the wide open 
Window admitted freely. This was no dainty 
lagy’s chamber full of costly nick-knacka, Every- 
thing in it was useful, and everything was so 
bright and simple, that glancing into it on a 
winters day, one might have imagined that 
eummer still li here. 
oe — pate the ee are! ki ch a 

e see the green glades a y rising 
amidst the trees, one glade half ix shadow, another 





BY MEAD AND STREAM. 





with ite dewdrops glistening like diamonds in the 
morning sunshine. Beyond that on the high 
ground were yellow plains of ripe grain, relieved 
by black and gray patches, which she knew to 
be fields of beana and tares. Down below there, 
at the foot of the meadows, the calmly flowi 
river sent silver flashea through every space 

by the willows and elms. Farther on, she saw 
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the stumpy tower of the old village chureh |: 


struggling to raise its head through a mass of ivy. 
And to all this her window, with its Srerounding 
network of rose-tree branchea, formed a suitable 
frame. 

It was not a blithe song she was singing, and 
yet the hope that was in her voice and in her 
eyes took away from it all thought of sadness. 
It was that now old-fashioned but once popular 


eard | song of the Soldiers Tear, and she dwelt with 
sympathy on the lines, ‘Upon the hill he turned, | 
She repeated them | 


to take a last fond look.’ 
| dreamily au and again, and then her face 
would brighten into smiles when the happier 
picture presented itself of the time when she 
should stand on the top of the hill, or at the 
more probable although more prosaic railway 
station, welcoming Philip home. 

Ah, it was much better to think of that 
And then, what was a year, or what were two 
years, to reckon in their young lives, when all 
the succeeding years would be theirs to pass 
together—always together—no matter what Aunt 
Hessy might say? Besides, there would be his 
letters! He would speak to her in them every 
day, and she would speak to him every day. Of 
course, the ridiculous postal arrangements would 
not permit them to receive the letters on the 
day they were written; but when they were 
de ironed, they would contain o full record of 
their daily lives. 

Up from the barnyard came the loud voice of 
one of the labourers, rising above the obstreperous 
squeaking of the pigs he was feeding, as he 
drawled out a verse of some rustic ballad— 


Ow Mary Styles, Ow Mary Styles, 
It ‘slong ov yow I’m dying, 

But if yow won't have me at last, 
Why, then, thero’s no ure crying. 


A delightful combination of sentiment and 
philosophy, thought Madge, smiling. 

Then came the other sounds which intimated 
that another day’s work of the farm had begun. 
The milk-cans rattled as they were whirled out 
of the dairy to the waiting carta; merry jesta 
were passed between the men and maids; harness 
clattered and clanked as the horws were put 








into the carts or reaping-machine ; and there was | 


‘ much horse-language mingling with the confusion 
lof dialects as the harvest hands turned out to 
‘the fielda The melancholy ‘moo’ of the cows 
rose from the barn as, having been milked, they 
were driven ont to the meadows; the cocks, 
although they had been crowing since daybreak, 
crowed with louder defiance than ever, now that 
their hens were cackling and clucking around 
them; and the ducks emitted their curious self- 
satisfied ‘quack’ as they waggled off to the 
nd. 
POAT these sounfs warned Madge that she wan 
somewhat later than usual in getting down- 
stairs, 
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: She wae a little startled when she discovered | spring from my affections have been gratified. 
oo the hall table a letter bearing the Ringsford P beg of you to gratif this one, Schad 
Manor crest; for she knew at once it was not | resolutely declines to forego his purpose Jor m, 
from Philip, and feared that some mishap might’ sake, 1 feel assured that you have only to. 
have befallen him. Bhe knew it was not from | one word—‘stay’—and he will forego it for 
him, because he never used this crest, although ; yours. 
all the other members of the family did. It had|” Will you speak that word ? 
been the outeome of Miss Hadleigh’s rantiy te Believe me, your humble servant, 
irae the others took kindly, whilst Philip Luoyp HapEian. 
a it, 5 
learned that the note had been delivered} There was spinething so pathetic and yet so- 
about half an hour ago by yo Jerry Mogridge, , strange in this appeal of the father that she should 
who left a special message that the ‘flunkey’ who | keep his son ncar him, that Madge was pained as 
Gave it to him said it was to be given to her the well as bewildered. Keep Philip at home !— 
moment she came down. She was surprised to; marry him!—be happy ieooy eee steady hia 
find that it was from Philip’s father, and still! impulsive nature and influence in some gor 
| work! What else was there that she could desire 
more? How beautiful the visions were that these 
My Deak Miva ITearacore—The unusual hour | suggestions conjured up. Her face brightened as 
at which this will be delivered will at once| if a blaze of sunshine fell upon it... and then 
apprise you that the motive which prompts it is | it suddenly darkened. 
an important one. I cannot tell yon how im-' She, too, like Philip remembered the dead 
pariaat if is in iny eyea ; and I hope and believe | mother’s wish, and hesitated. But the question 
that you will not only appreciate the motive, but! presented iteelf: if his mother had been alive now 
cordially sympathise with it ; and had understood all the eircumstances, would 
Only a few hours ago I bad to ask your: she have insisted upon this wish—which seemed 
assistance in a inatter which entirely concerned ' to cause the father so much anxiety—being carried 
myself; in the present instance I have to ask , out? 
your assistance in a matter on which, I believe,! She read the letter again, and this time her 
bag own happiness depends, You shall judge; checks flushed ao little at the doubt of her implied 
or yourself; and your snawer will enable me | in the words, ‘unless I am mistaken as to the 
to decide a question which has of late occupied | nature of your feelings,’ The unpleasant sensation 
my mind a preat deal. | was only momentary. How could he—how even 
Von have not hitherto heard me raise any; could Philip—roslive her feelings? But she also 
objection to the journey Philip is about to make. became conscious of a certain yagueneas in the 
To-day 1 decided that he ought not to go away. | reasons given for the anxiety expressed by Mr 
But after a long and painful conversation with | Hadleigh. Were she to grant the appeal, would 
him, 1 find that no words of mine can move him, it not be a proof of her want of faith in Philip? 
from his purpose. : That idea was enough to make her answer ‘no’ 
Now, my dear Miss Heathcote, will you help | at once. 
me to hold him back from this useless enter-| And yct she hesitated. The poor vld man 
prise? 1 was evidently very much in earnest. (She always 
I think you will—unleas I am mistaken as | thought of Mr Hadleigh aa an old man, older 
to the mature of your feclings in regard toj than Uncle Dick, although he was twenty years 
him. younger than the latter.) To say ‘no’ would 
My first and chief renson for desiring to keep; cause him much pain: to say ‘yea’ would afford 
him at home is my anxiety to see you ani) him! him much happiness, and at the same time bring 
happy—to see you two united, cad him, under | about the completion of her own 
our influence, working earnestly in some pro-| There was a yelping of dogs, and above it the 
oasion. )stentorian voice of her uncle shouting : ‘Down, 
I foar there is much danyer that this desire Dash, down—here, Rover, here—be quiet, Tip, 
of mino will nevor be realwed, if be is permitted | you brute,’ 
to spond a year with one who would delight in| The door opened, dogs rushed in and bounded 
thwarting ay wish of mine. You know his! round Madge in wild dekght They were followed 
impulsive imprestionsble uature. You are; by Uncle Dick, hie fresh raddy face beaming with 
too young for experience to have taught you— | the happiness of health and content, ‘ 
and I earnestly trust it may never teach you—j{ ‘What are you dreaming about, Madge? 
that abeence, change of scene, and adverse counsels | Breaklast ready? We are as hungry as if we 
are not the most favourable conditions for keeping ; had been starving fora week. Thought I should 
the moat honest man stead fast. have met you in the meadow as usual What’s 
Pray, do not misunderstand ma IJ do not donbt ; the matter?’ 
Philip, He is honest; bud with such a nature| ‘I am trying to solve a riddle, uncle.’ 
m his, I think the trial of his honesty is too| ‘What! ee oe 
severe; and | object to it all the more because | ‘at this time in the morning. O ho! sec 





more surprised by its contents, 








it ia absolately unn . M posal to him | Master Philip was here too esterday.’ 
ia Ghat ke shoul ghamdon i jones, Gell “Wil yon try 41" ra tack 
he should enter a profession at once, that} ‘Don’t be a fool Call the Miseus and lat's 
you matey be ei oy kA date as oe are fast.’ sdier ak 
you ma’ inclined to not say| ‘To please me, said, putting her 
| that oon will be provided with ample means. hand on his arm. eS 

In the course of my life, few of the deaires| ‘Well, what is it?’ 











THE MUSE OF PARODY. 


‘Suppose somebody aaked to do something 
that yeu wanted to do soabett what would you 
gay? ‘ 


T That *s easily answered—yen, of course.’ 

‘But, suppose there were reasons connected 
with other People on account of which you ought 
to say “no,” what would you do?’ 

‘ ease myself.—Now, let’s have our victuals, 
and confound your riddles, or 171 send for tho 
> doctor ond the parson at once.’ 

There was nop much help to Madge in this 
easy settlement of the difficulty. But she had 
a maxim which did help her: whenever you 
have a doubt as to which of two coursea you 
should take, chooge the one which is least agree- 
able to yourself She decided to follow it in 
this instance, as she bad done in many others 
of less importance. 


THE MUSE OF PARODY. 


Tkzaper, are you of those who cannot tolerate 
their favourite authors or their favourite povins 
being parodied? A lady-friend of the writer's 
lately said, in regard to one of the best-known 
poems of a distinguished poet: ‘I admired and 
liked it once; but I can hardly read it now, since 
1 eaw that dreadful parody of it that appeared in 
Punch? If you are of this senutive class, we 
fear this article is not for you. But we feel pretty 
sure of an audience; for we know that the large 
majority of readers can relish a clever parody 
without in the least losing their enjoyment in or 
respect for the thing parodied, And it is well 
that it is eo; for parody in some shape and to 
some extent is early as the beginnings of litera- 
ture itself; and if the fame of pocts depended 
on their immunity from travesty, every poet that 
has ever won his bays, and whose reputation now 

rests eccttre and impregnable, would have Leen 
( laughed out of court long since. 

In speaking of modern English parody, one’s 
thoughts turn first, almost mevitably, to the 
brothers Horace and James Smith, who, in 
Rejected Addresscs, may be regarded as the first 
to practise parody in a systematised fashion, 
as a vehicle of fun and humour. The Rejected 
Addresses won high praise from Jeffrey, who pro- 
nounced the parody on Crabbe ‘an exqyuixite 
and masterly imitation ;’ while the poet himself 
declared it to be ‘admirably done” We ehall 
give a shoit extract from it, which we think hits 
off Crabbe’a manner in a way that fully justifies 
| Jeffrey’s criticism : 

John Richard Wiliam Alexamder Dwyer 

Was footwan to Justinian Stabba, Eaaire ; 
But when John Dwyer listed in the Tlass, 
Emanuel Jennings polished Stabbs’s shoes, 
Emanuel Jenninys brought his youngest boy 
Up as a curn-cutter—a safe employ; 

In Holywell Street, St Pancras, he was bred 
(At number twenty-seven, it is sud), 

Facing the pump, and near the Granby's Head. 
He would have him to some shop in town, 
But with » preminm he could not come down, 


Pat was the urchin’s name—a red-haired youth, 
Fonder of purl and skittle-grounds than truth 


In regard to the parody of Sir Walter Scott 
in Rejected Addresses, ihe 5 himself said: ‘I 
must haye done if myseli, though I forget on 


what occasion,’ Here are a fow lines deecrip- | 
tive of the Drury Lane Theatre on fire ; 


At length the mist awhilo was cleared, 
Where ! amid the wreck uprearod, 
Gradual a moving head appeared, 

And Eagle firemen knew 
"Twas Joseph Muggi 
ates 

ud shoute: in signs of wo 
‘A Muggins to the sania, ho pe 

And poured the hissing tide, 


Thackeray was especially happy and especial! 
funny in his Irish burlesques. Larry Tools, 
a parody of the rollicking Irish bacchanalian 
songs with which Charles Lever made us ao 
familiar, admirably hits the medium between 
close imitation and high burlesque. There is a 
dosh in it both, of Larry (Hale and the Widow 
Malone We quote two of the three verses: 


You've all heard of Larry O'Toole, 
Of the heautifal town of Dirasauvule: 
Ho had but one eye 
To ogle ye Ae 
Och, murther, but that was a jew'l! 
A fool 
Ho made of the girls, this O'Toole, 


’T was ho was the boy didn’t fail, 
That tuck down purtaties and mail; 
He never would shrink 

From any sthrong dthrink ; 
Was it whisky or Droghoda alo, 
1 ‘in bail 


an 
This Larry would awallow a pail. 
Moore’s well-known lincs— 
T nover nursed » young guzolle 
To glad me with its soft dark eye, 


But when it came to know me well, 
And love we, it was sure to die— 


have been frequently parodied. Here is one 
version which, we think, is not very familiar : 


T never had 2 picos of toast 
Particularly long and wide, 

But fol epon the sanded Qvor, 
And ulwaya on the buttered side. 


The following is by Mr EL C. Pennel, author 
of Puck on Pegasus: 


I never roved by Cynthia's beam, 
To gaze upon the starry sky, 

But some old stiff backed beetlo came, 
And charged into my pensive cya, 


And oh! I never did the swell 
In Regent Street among the beaus, 
But smiuts the most prodigious fell, 
And always settled on my nose | 


In thoss two delightfw volumes, Alice in 
Wonderland and Through the Looking-ylass, ‘ Lewis 
Carroll’ gives us some capital travestica Mr 
Southey’s poem beginning ‘* You are old, Father 
William,” the young man said,’ is so familiar 
that every ler will agri the point 
the burlesque, without nee/ling the original before 
him: 

* You are oll., Father William,’ the young man said, 

‘ And yonr hair bas beoome very white; 


And yet you inccasantly stand on your head— 
Do yon think at your age it i right?’ 


youth, F/.20r William replied to his son, 

‘I t it might injare the brain; 

But now that J'm perfectly sure 1 have nona, 
Why, 1 do it again and again.’ 


‘In 
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The old nursery song, ‘“Will yon walk into my 
Jour?” said the Spider to the Fly,’ the same 
writer has likewise barlesqued : 


‘Will you walk a little faster?’ said a whiting to a 
email; 

“Thore's ‘a porpoise close beliind ie, and he’s trcad- 
ing on omy taiL 

See how cagerly tho lobsters and the turtles all 


vanos ' 


They are waiting on the ebingle—will you come and 
join tho danoe ? 
} Will you, won't yon, will you, won't you, will you 
is joim the ce? 
you, won't you, will you, won't you, won’t you 
join the dances 7’ 


The late Mr J. R, Planché, whose innume- 
rable fairy cxtravaganzas were so full of fun and 
humour, was also an expert in parody. We give 
the first verse of a bl by him of the once 


popular song, When other Lips : 


When other lips and other oyes 
Their tales of love shall tell— 

Which means the usual sort of }es 
You’ve heard from every awell ; 

When, bored with every sort of posh, 
You'll give the world tu aco 

A friend whovo love you know will wash, 
Oh, then remember me ! 


The funnicst burlesque of Wordaworth’s [Pr 


Mr 1.8. Leigh: 


+ *T thought it would have sont mo mad 
Last night abont eleven.’ 
Said |: ‘What is it imakes you bad ? 
How many apples have you had ”’ 
Bho anawurod : ‘ Only seven.’ 


‘And are you sure you took no more, 
My little maid ¥? quoth I. 

‘Oh, ploare, sir, mother gave me four, 
But they were in a pie, 


“If that ‘s the oase,’ I stammered out, 
* OF course you 'vo had clever’ 

The iaiden anawered with a pout: 
"1 ain't bad more nor seven.’ 


Here are four linea from a travesty of Tenny- 
son's May Quecn— 


‘You may lay ino in my bed, mother—my head is 
throbbing sore , | 


And mother, prithec, let the shoots be duly aired 


ore; 
Aud it gee do a kindness to your poor desponding 
Draw ine 
it mil 


a pot of beer, inother~and, mother, draw! 
it mild.’ 


It iv not necestury to name the orizinal of the 
following, We quote two of the three verses 
which compose the whole : 


He wore a brace of pistols, the mght when first we 
Ria ep ibea brow was frowning beneath bis wig of 
Bis Daas had the moodiness, his voion the hollow 
Ofa hawdit chicf, who feels remorse, and tears his 
Taw him but at half priee, bat mothinks I asec him 


now, 
Tn sv tableau of the last act, with the blood upon | 
We 


A private bandit’s belt and boots, when next we met, 
he wore; 


Fiis salary, ke told me, was lower than before; 


en 


Lis 
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yain, ; 
To borrow half a sovereign, which he never paid again, 
I kaw it but a woment—and I wish I saw it now— 
‘As he buttoned up his pceket with a condescending 
bow. 


Tennyson’s well-known lyric, Home they brought 


her warrior dead, has been thus amusingly parodied 
by Mr Sawyer: 


Hoine they brought her sailor son, 
Grown a man across the sca, 

Tall aud broad, and black of beard, 
And hoarge of voice 43 man may be. 


Hand to shake, and mouth to kiss, 
Both he offered ere he spoke 5 

But she said: * What man is this 
Comes to play a sorry juke?” 


Then they praised him, called him ‘smart,’ 
*Tightest lad that cver stept ;” 

But her son she did not know, 
And she neither sumled nor wept, 


Rose, a nurse of ninety ycary, 
Set a pigeon-pie mm sight; 

She vaw him eat: ‘’Ti he, ’tia ho !” 
She knew him—by has appetite. 


of Wordsworth’s 


The following clever foruly, i 
t was written by 


Lucy is hut Jittle known, 


; i " ' Hartley Coleridge, and reappeared some years ago 
are Seven, with which we are acquainted, is by | in Noirs and Queries PP : 


We shull quote the first 


verse of the original ; 


She dwelt among the untrodden ways, 
Beside the banks of Dove ; 

A mad whom there were none tu praixe, 
Aud very few to love, 


We give two of the three verses composing the 
paruly : 
To lived among the untrodden ways, 
‘J'o Rydal Mount that Icad ; 
A bard whom thera were none to praise, 
And very few to read. 


Unread his worka—his Afi(k-» hite Doe 
With dust is dark ant dim ; 

It’s still in Longwnan’s shop; and oh! 
The differonce to hun! 


From a paroly of Tennyson’s Mariana, which 
appeared in an Australian paper, we take the 
concluding verse. The bandon of the original 
ballad, it will be remembered, runs: 


She only said: ‘ My life is dreary; 
He cometh not,’ she aad; 
Sho said: ‘I am aweary, aweary— 


i would that J were dead !’ 


They lifted him with kindly care; 
They took hin by the heels and head; 
Across the floor, and up the stair, 
They bore him safcly to his bed. 
They wrapped the blankets warm and tight, 
And round about his nose and chin 
Thoy drew the sheets, and tuoked thein in, 
And whispered: ‘Poor old boy—Good-night !’ 
He muruiured : ‘ Boys, ch, deary, deary, 
That punch was etrong,” ho said ; 
He said: ‘1 am aweary, awrary— 
Thank heaven, I've got to bed!" 


An Atnerican et pe published some years 
ago a series of burlesques of the old nursery 
rhymea, of which we give specimens : 
ee Jack Horner, 
tin HO soorner, 
In the second declension did spy 
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How of nouns there are some the world’s verdict have made sacred and to be 

Which, ending in um, ok revered, Parody may be as clover, laughabl 
Do not make their plaral in i and amusing as you can make it; but it chonld 

Jack and In always be good-natured, fair, and gentlemanly. 

Have sua Mill, Hae eure res oe ty a ee as 

taug ; . 
Row both poms TWO DAYS IN A LIFETIME 
Jill's claim to vote, 


‘As every good girl ought to. A STORY IN EICHT CHAPTERS, 
The case for the evolutionists is thus tersely 
put by an American poet, parodying Sing a song CHALTER V. 


of St : 4 
of Sixpence : Arter his rebuff by Lady Dimsdale, the Baronet 
ea Raha of a daa made up his mind to set off home as soun as 
1orme ina possible. He was stung as he had rarcly been 


Four-and-t follicles s aie ; 
i saris uel stung in his life before, and was in no humour 


BY T. W. sPErant, 


Win the phosphorescence for the company of any one. But before he could 
Evoluted brain, get away, an almost incredible rumour reached 
Superstition ended, lis ears that Mr Boyd's long-lost wife had 
Man began to reign. unexpectedly appeared at Rosemount. This was 


eaagl to ee ee gchar his 
Pia 2 DS, cially when backed up by the Captain’s 
noe shea erica eee T romiae Tapitaeion to stay oe dinner, for who 

could tell what uuexpected turn events might 
has been thus travestied by Misa Catherine Fan-| now take? So he sent his groom in the dogcart 
shawe, who accomplishes the step from the sublime | to fetch his dress clothes, and made up his 
to the ridiculous by the change of two words | mind to remain where he was till the following 


Pope's familiar couplet— 


only : mural 
Here shall the spring it~ earliest coughs bestow me i sily discovered, by ques- 
‘ ee , tioning one of the ecrvants, in which ular 
Here the first noses of the year shall Llow. a Xr Boyd and. his wife bad 1 aa 


Among living odista, few, if any, excel Mrj selves. It was the room next the hb: ._, Bo into 
CS. Calverley, hie seems to possess every quali-{ the lilrary went Sir Frederick, on the pretext 
fication for success in this sort of work. The, of having some Ivtlers to wiite, and there he sat 
reader will at cnce recognise how happily he has} with the door a little way open-—waiting, A 
caught Tennyson's method and manner in the | certain strange idea was fermenting in his Sidi 
following parody of The Brook, especially in the | which he could not get rid of till be had satisfivd 
blank-verse portion. We quote two verses and! himself whether it had any foundation in fact 





the conclusion : or otherwise. The moment be saw Boyd pass 
‘y Joiter down by thorp and town; the library door, he knew that the opportunity 
For any job Din w nes . for which he had been waiting had come. 
Take here and there a dusty brown, Sir Frederick advanced a step or two, and 
And here and there a shilling. looked round, as if in search of some one. ‘ Pardon 
my intrusion, he said with a bow; ‘but—Mr 
‘I steal from th’ parson’s strawberry plats, Loyd—is he not here ?” 
1 Pace dears ded hauuercelds satis ieee ie left od room for a few minutes. 
The ie , e@ wi ack presently. 
7 pees Solrenhins lanes The Baronet ae a wellstinilatad start at the 
Thus on ho prattled ke a babbling brook. first sound of Mrs Boyd's voice. Then he seemed 
But 1: ‘The sw hath shpt behind the bill, j to regard her attentively for a moment or two, 
And my Aunt Vivian dines at ial re sx,’ with his head a little on one side. ‘ Pardon me,’ 
So in all love we parted ; Ito the Hall; > the aaid with o half-amile of inquiry, ‘but have 


Vv 2 ia! 7 ; 
wah ta Taimsed ee Spllebet d Farm, | 1 not the honour of addressing Mrs Boyd ? 
| At this question ehe seemed to freeze suddenly. 
We had noted down several other examples of | ler eyes traversed him frum head to fout before 
parody by different authors, which might have | she answered him; then in cold clear tones she 
served further to illustrate our subject Our} said: ‘I am the wife of Oscar Boyd.’ 
eelections have necessarily lost something of force} ‘I thought 1 could not be mistaken,’ replied 
and pertinence, from the fragmentary condition ; the Baronet, with his most insinuating smile.— I 
in which we have been obliged to present them ;!am Sir Frederick Pinkeiton. Dat it is eo long 
but the reader, if he be sufficiently interested ; since 1 had the pleasure of secing you lsat, that 
in the matter, may easily go to the original; in all probability you have quite forgotten me.’ 
sources, There was something about him that had evi- 
It needs not to be pointed out that there are| dently aroused I~ surpicions, She was at s 
limita to parody, as to all other forms of light and ; loss to know what grvund to take with him. 
| sportive literature, whose main object is, after all, | ‘Yes—I cannot quite call you to mind,’ she said 
to divert and amuse. Good taste should guide ; hesitatingly, after a little pause. ‘And yet? No, 
the course of perody, in fact should never be} Tell me where 1 have #e"1 you before.’ 
absent from it Let the parodist hit as hard; ‘At New Orlcava’ | 
as he plenses, but let him deal no foul blow, ‘Ha! I have nut been at New Orleans for 
_nor aim his strokes at aught that tradition ; Many yeara’ ; 
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: #7 met you on two or three occasions in society, 
8 few months after your marriage 

*Yoo—I think 1 remember yon now. But it 
is a long time ogo, monsieur, and I was intro- 
duced to so many people about that time,’ 

‘J entertain 8 very distinct recollection of you, 


adam. 
‘T am indeed flattered, monsieur’ She smiled 





mm 
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me! utterly hateful!’: Her voice was charged 
with passion, her black eyes seemed to strike 
fire. She walked across to the window and then 
came back again. 

Sir Frederick felt that he had pursued the 
topic as far as it was sale to do 60, ‘Tis she; 
I can no lonver doubt,” he murmured to himeelf. 


a little set smile, which come and went oa if it|‘I have uot forgotten what I wos told in 


were produced by clockwork. She was evidently 
far from being at her ease. 

‘Your unexpected appearunce must have been 
® great surprise to Mr Boyd—a eurprise and a 

leasure in one. The return of a wife whom he 
ieved to have been lost to him for ever several 
years ago! What « unique experience |’ 

‘An experience, monsieur, which very few 
husbanda, I am afraid, would care to have brouvht 
home to themselves. You have an English pro- 
verb, “ Out of sight, out of mind.” That is a very 
true proverb,’ 

‘Fie, fie! Mrs Boyd. You must uot be so 
severe on us poor men. We are not all alike. 
Take ble own case af an instance. You come 
back, from the tomb as it were, after I know not 
how many year, and find your husband still 
faithful to: your memory.—Ah nu; you must not 
malign us all.’ 

as he mocking her, or what, this siniling, 
emooth-faced man She was becoming more 
vaguely uneasy every minute, she scarcely knew 


why. 

The sight of you this morning, Mrs Boyd,’ 
resumed the Baronet, ‘brings to my memory a 
certain little incident which 1 had all but forgotten. 
In those daye, 1 was something of a traveller, 
About a year subscquently to my introduction to 
you, madam, I found myself in Mexico.’ 

Mra Boyd could not repress a aturt, but she 
did not speak. 

‘While there, singular to say, T made the acyuaint- 
ance of a certain rolative of yours, who myuired 
moet particularly concerning your welfare.’ 

Mra Boyd's face might have been seen to pale 
even under ite artificial colouring, She ateudird 
her voice by an effort. ‘Of a relation of mine, 
monsieur! May I ask his name?! 

‘Don Diego Ria’ He pronounced the name 
alowly, looking fixedly at her the while. 

‘Ha!’ She fell back a step, as if some one had 
aimed a blow at her, and then one hand went up 
quickly to her heart, Both hatred and fear shone 
out of the eyes with which che stared at. him. 

‘By heavens! I have hit she mark,’ auid the 
Baronet to himaelf. 

‘Who can this man be? How mach does he 
know?’ was her unspoken thought 

‘1am afraid you are ill, Mrs Boyd,’ remarked 
the Baronet, 

‘A epaxm ; @ mere nothing,’ she answered.-—‘ To 
return to what you were saying, 
eecn nor heard anything of Don 
for niany years, and 1 bope neither to see nor hear 
ben diviny a him in time to coma There was 
yo love lost between him and me.’ 

“ Hie wae a singular character, and strange tales 
were told of him. For instance, it was whis 


that on one occasion when a certain member of | He could 


his family lef home without hie knowledge or 
consent, he'——. 


‘Bpare me the recital, I proy of you. The | speak, 
(0 cesreesvasspstat stayed DEERE seepee eee z. 


1 have nvither | Estelle, with downcast eyea. ‘I wanted 
Diego Rias | 








Mexico,’ ; 
‘How much or how little does this man know 7?” 


Estelle kept asking herself, She was seriously 
uneasy. : 

* Deo you purpore making 4 long stay in England, 
Mrs Boyd ? asked the Baronet in his most matter- 
of-fact tone. 

‘1 think not, Sir Frederick. My husband talks 
about sailing for South America in a few days. 


He bas lost nearly the whole of his fortune. N’est 
ce pug ?? 

*I believe so. I way prodigiously sorry to hear 
of it.—Do you accompany your husband abroad, 


Mrs Boyd? 

‘Monsieur! Ia it not a wife's duty to 
accompany her husband anywhere and every- 
where} And consider for Low many years Oscar 
and 1 have been separated! He would net leave 
me Wehind him for the world! 

‘Yours must be a rumautic story, Mrs Boyd. 
I hope we shall have the pleasure of hearing 
from: your lips aome particulars of your marvellous 
escape,’ 

At this moment Mra Bowvod entered the room 
She could contain herself no longer. What was 
Mr Eoyd abuut, that he did not at once introduce 
his wife to herself and the Captain? Then she 
was dying to apologise for her mistake of the 
morning ; besides which, hur sense of hogpitality 
was outiuged by the fact that Mrs Boyd had been 
all this time in the house without having been 
shown to her rooms or asked to partake of 
refreshments of any kind. Such a state of affairs 
must be put an end to forthwith, 

Mrs Bowood came furward with her most genial 
emile. ‘I am come to apologise for my absurd 
mistake of this morning, thongh it was partly 
ur own fault, my dear Mrs Boyd? She had 
wold of both Estelle’s hands by this time. ‘How 
do you do? How do you do? Allow me to 
welcome you to Rosemount.—aAh, Sir Frederick, 
you here i’ This was said with some surprise, 

‘T had the honour of making Mars Moyd’s 
acquaintance several years ago.’ 

‘Wondera will never cease.’ Then turning to 
Estelle, she went on: ‘Only to think that I 
mistook oe for a French governess! But you 
ought to have let me know at first who you were, 
and then matters would have been set right at 
once, 

‘I wanted to surprise my husband,’ answered 
to see 
whether he would kuow me again, after so long 
o time’ 

‘As if he could help knowing you and he 
your hueband! I can imagine how overjoyed 
le roust have been to eee you acuin,? 

‘Cher Oscar! He was distracted with joy. 

scarcely speak to me at first for 
emotion,’ 


Sir Frederick smiled cynically, bus did not 
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‘No chance for Laura now,’ said Mrs Bowood 
to herself. ‘How fortunate this woman did not 
come a day later,’ 

Mrs Bowood had left the room-door wide open, 
and at this juncture her eye canghs nels of Lady 
Dimadale, who was passing along the corridor 
on her way to the side-door that opened into the 
grounds, ‘Laura, Laura! come here,’ she called. 
I want to introduce you to Mre Boyd.’ 

‘The woman he kissed!’ muttered Estelle 
between her teeth. 

‘Checkmate for my Lady Disdain,’ remarked 
Sir Frederick to himself with a ea 

Lady Dimsdale hearing herself called by name 
pel back, and the room. She looked 
® little r than ordinary, but waa perfectly 
com Going straight up to Estelle, she 
held ont her han ‘Mra Boyd and I have met 
already,’ ahe said in her most matter-of-fact 
tone. 

‘Ah, out, answered Estelle with a shrug, as 
she took the proffered hand for a moment and 
then let it drop. 

‘Met before!’ exclaimed Mrs Bowood in amaze- 
ment. 

‘A couple of hours ago,’ said Lady Dimsdale. 

‘For one minute only,’ explained Estelle. 

‘Then I must introduce you.—This is Lady | 
Dimsdale, one of my dearest friends —Laura— 
Mrs Boyd.’ 

‘IT am enchanted to make the acquaintance of 
fade Dimsdale,’ 

‘Tis a pity Lady D. cannot return the compli- 
ment,’ muttered Sir Frederick to himself. 

Mrs Bowood turned to him. ‘ By-the-bye, Sir 
Frederick, have you seen the Captain since 
luncheon?’ With that the two crosacd over to 
the window and began to talk together. 

‘Mrs Boyd, I feel that some explanation is 
due to you,’ said Lady Dimadale in a low voice to 
the other. 

‘I have not asked for any explanation, Lady 
Dimsdale.’ 

‘I repeat that one is due to you’ 

§ As ye please,’ answered the other, with a 
little lifting 
sat down and yawned 
handkerchief. 

‘Mr Boyd and I were acquainted many years 

0, before he went abroad,’ began Lady Dimsdale. 
* He was s frequent visitor at my father’s vi e. 
After he went away, I never saw him till 
yesterday. This morning, fully believing that 
you had been dead for many years, he asked me 
to become hia wife’ 

* Yon did not say No,’ sneered Estelle, 

‘At that moment you entered the room.’ 

‘Tt was very bad taste on my I confess. 
Had I known how yon were eng I would 


have waited five minutes longer. 
‘With all my heart, I wish that you bed eome| 
an hour sooner !’ 
_ ‘IT told you that I did not require any explana- 
tion. Now that you have chosen ores oe 
me, what is the value of it? A rien i 
The world is wide, and one kiss more or less is 
ie hic ces arp crossed to | 
a book of photogra 
is Oscar d’s Sees said 
after her. ; 


ly behind her 


of her shoulders ; and with that she | it 


Mrs Bowood turned as Estelle crossed to the fj 
table. ‘TI am afraid you will think us-all : 
inhospitable, Mrs Boyd,’ she said; ‘but ie 
your husband's fault that you did not come in 
to luncheon. However, a tray will be ready for 
you in a few minutes, By-the-bye, has any one 


shown you your rooms?’ 
‘My rooms, madame! We—that is, my hus 
going to London by the next 


band and I—are 
train. At least, that is what Oscar says.’ 

‘Going away by the next train | Nc Boyd had 
promi to atay a week, and why need he go 
any because you have arrived ?? 

‘I only know, madame, that he told me he was 
going away.’ 

©That will never do. I must talk to him; and 
Captain Bowood must talk to him; and you 

y Timsdale, and you, Sir Frederick, must add 
your persuasions to ours to induce Mr Boyd not 
to run away from us in this sudden fashion, 
Next week we have two picnics and an archery 
meeting—and Mrs Boyd been s0 long away 
from England !’ 

‘I am sure Mr Boyd can’t be hard-hearted 
enough to resist all our entreaties” said the 
eee ‘The influence of Lady Dimsdale alone 
might’—— 

‘Yon rate my influence too highly, Sir Frede- 
rick, interrupted Laura hastily, while a warm 
flush mounted to her cheek, ‘In a matter like 
this, Mr Boyd probably knows hia own business 
better than any one,’ 

The Baronet, in nowise disconcerted, turned 
to Estelle: ‘To run away from ua so soon would 
be eruel indeed,’ Then to Mrs Bowood: ‘I am 
sure we cre all anxious for the pleasure of Mra 
Boyd's further acquaintance. We want to know 
her better—we want to hear the atory of her 
adventurca, of her wonderful escape from ship- 
wreck.’ 

‘A dangerous man this—I hate him !’ muttered 
Estelle between her teeth. 

*Yea—of course—the story of the shipwreck,’ 
cried impulsive Mra Bowood, ‘I had forgotten 
that for the moment, We are all dying to hear 
Estelle’s eyes were on Lady Dimadale. ‘The 
woman he kiased says nothing,’ was her* ken 
comment, Then turning to Mm Bowood, she 
said: ‘The shipwreck? O yes, I will tell you 
all about the shipwreck—but uot to-day. I am 
a little tired.’ 

‘I am sure you must be, and hu too. We 
have all been v reinisa,’ replied the mistress 
of Rosemount. Then putting her arm into that 
of Estelle, she added: ‘But your tray will be 
ready by this time, and Mr Boyd must join you 
when he comes down. Meanwhile, I want to 
introduce you to Captain Bowood.—Laura, dear, 
you are coming ?’ i 

*T will join you jn a few irearenge Ria Lady 
Dimasdale’s reply, She wanted to be Cy 

Mrs Bowood and Estelle quitted the room 
together. Sif Frederick lingered behind for s 
moment, 

‘What a happy man our friend Boyd must be 
to-day.—Don’t you think so, dear Lady Dimedale}’ 
he said with a smifk . 

‘Very happy, Siz Frederick,’ answered Laura, 
looking him steadily in the-eyan ‘Who can 
doubt it?’ 
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Lacky dog! lucky dog!’ ejaculated the| He felt the wisdom of her words To delay 
onet as he followed the other ladies from | that which was inevitable was merely to prolong 
room, her misery and his own, Besides, his wife might 
ady Dimsdale aank into an easy-chair. ‘His| enter the room at any moment, And yet—and 
i!” His wife!’ How the words kept ringing | yet it was eo hard to have his treasure torn from 
et brain. ‘Thank heaven she came at the hia at the very moment he had made it his 
aent she did, and not five minutes later! own! 
et if she had come an hour sooner, that’ Laura had a rose in the bosom of her dress. 
id have been better still. Would it? Idon't! She took it out and fixed it in his button-hole. 
y. I cannot tell. His words were go sweet’ ‘Now go. Not another word,’ she whispered. 
ne! Did I answer him? No. He looked| ‘I shall write to you once befure I sail,’ he said. 
my eyes and read his answer there. And| ‘No—no; better not.’ 
i must never eee him or think of him more!} He did not dispute the point, but took each 
my darling—the love of my girlhood—the | of her hands in one of hia For the space of 
love of my life—it is hard to bear, hard; a few seconde they stood heart to heart, as it 
sar!’ She felt os if her heart were surcliarged | were ing into each other’s eyes, Then Oscar ; 
tears; they glistencd in her eyes lifted first one hand and then the other, and pressed } 
; this momeut Oscar Boyd entered the rvom. | them to his lips with a sort of reverent passionate { 
ve a little start when he saw who was in! tenderness. ‘Farewell, my darling, farcwell !' 
e had nut oxpected to tind her there. Frem} The words struck a chill to her heart. They | 
head of the staircase, just as he was on the| were the last anguished cry of love and happmess | 
t of coming down, he had scen his wife and | lost for ever. { 
poy enter A tg rors an he pert aera | 
, appened during his absence. re : ‘ 
act ieok on his pale face woftennd inexpres- GLIMPSES OF THE SCOT ABROAD. 
as his eyes rested on Lady Dimedale.| A rew years ago, T was what is called a ‘globe- 
ra!’ he said, pausing for an instunt with | trotter,’ by which title, as the reader knows, is 
wandle of the door in his hand. meant that distinctively modern per-onage—the | 
o neither Jooked up nor anawered him ;! world-tourist. He is the creation of the stvan- i 
moment or two she was afraid to trust cither| boat and the rail, and of all the Aricl-like capa-/ 
yes or her voice. bilities due to recent discoveries and improve- : 
shut the dvor, and went furward and took | menta in Jucomotion by land and seca. The term | 
f her hands, ‘Laura!’ he said again, anil | globe-trotter is anggestive. One conjures up a: 
was a world of tenderness in the way he} traveller, knapsuck on back, poking his wosu , 
runced that one little werd. into the Himalayas, enuntering across Sahara, 
en she lovked up, and he saw the tears; brushing past the Pyramids, leaving his carl at 
ng in her cyes. ‘Guene ‘TF may call you so! Calcutta, seampering over the Ainerican prairie, 
ac last time—we ought to have parted with-| lunching at Rome, and dropping in to tee the 














nother word.’ Seven Churches of Asia. he voyager of to- | 
could not have gone away without seeing | day can Luttenhole Old Father Time, and be on | 
gain, if only for a few minutes’ familiar terms with his primal relative Space. | 
ou are going away ¢’ It was thus that in the course af twat three | 
y the next train.’ years I was fortunate enouzh to visit mest of the | 
is better so, embryo kingdoms which make up our colonial | 


wra! when F apoke to you this morning, it} empire, as well as Britain's great dependency in 
n the full belief that T was a free man-- | the East, As need scarcely be said, 1 boasted a | 
no tie existed on earth to debar me frum | note-bovk, for what traveller of this era is with- . 
tthe words J said then.’ out one, wherewith on hia return to publish Pas- 
tnow it—I know it.’ sages, Reminiscences, Fly-leaves, or Jottings of his 
re worman—my wife—whom I had every | unique wanderings? Froin the memoranda made 
| to believe had died long sgo, will accom- | during this tour round the world, I have compiled 
me when I leave this place, But to-morrow | evveral incidents connected with the Scot abroad. 
id I will part for ever. Her future will| These pretend to be nothing more than ripples 
ly cared for, and after that I shall never) ou the current of colonial life, giving slight firs 
ragain. Laura! you wnd I may never meet | as to moods and bearing of the Sevt abroad, in 
after to-day. hink of me sometimes | the varying scenes of his exile, 
T am far away.’ It is a truism to say that Scotamen are to be 
ways—always. found in every corner of the habitable plube. As 
iwavena, when I think how happy we might | I once heard a Melbourne Englishman remark : 
been { And now!’ Strong man though | ‘If there were no Scotchmen, what would the ; 
a, it was all he could do to keep himself | world do for bank-managers?’ They have been | 
breaking down. .-He was posseased by an! noted as enterprising enngranta, and, in a large 
cirresistible impulse to fling his arms round | number of cases, aucceseful colonista. I met with 
& press her passionately to his heart. fow instances of Scotchmes complainin: in respect 
e's fine instinct tuld Laura something of ; of their material welfare. One man in Queena- 
was passing in his breast. She stood up | land had o somewhat unique grievance, which, 
id one rate softly on his is oo ha pokeeat bs set forth with a twinkle in the eye: 
now,’ sho eaid ver nily. *No more |‘ There’s the government ependin' unds upon 
ae needed betwen’ 4h adn me We} pounds in Dring oot folk a this ante, chile 
what we know, and no one can deprive Las ‘’e me wi Afteen bairns, muistly a’ born here, 


hat knowledge.’ an’ I’ve never got a penny for ony o” them !” 
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write his work to the best of his ability, and 
that of hia readers to criticise it afler it has 
Ir appears to be a mania with some peopl tea) appeared in print. Whether the book be good 
criticise everything which comes in their way, al or bad, the author may be sure that he will 
matter whether it be the last new bonnet of Mrsj have a faithful and industrions army of crities 
Smith, the pug dog possessed by Mr Jones, or} in the shape of subscribers to circulating libraries, 
the Inst new novel by Mr Brown; and as a true | who will diligently search ont all its little defecta, 
specimen of the ready-made critic, we might cite | and display them in the margin for the edification 
those interesting individuals who, having more! of the next reader, who in turn will try his 
time spon their hands than they can comfortably | best to discover something which the other has 
get rid of, endeavour to dispose of some of the! passed over, and triumphantly display it in a 
surplus stock by subscribing to a circulatiny; similar manner, Although ‘the stone that is 
Vibrary, and diligently ‘entting-up’ and other-| rolling’ is anid to gather no moss, it is a far 
wise abusing every anthor they read. Novels, | different thing with a novel; for the faster it 
of course, are the prinvipal dish of these readers ;' passes from hand to hand, the more and more 
and it must candidly be adniitted that some of | abundant becomes ita crop; and at a seaside 
the notes pencilled in the margins are not alto-| watering-place, the writer has seen blank sheets 
gether uncalled fer; though some of them are | of letler-paper inserted between some of the 
decidedly personal, not to say unpleasant; while ; leaves, because the inargins were already too 
others, on the contrary, only raise u simile, and | crowded, to admit of some reader adding his mite 
if particularly ridiculous, are underlined by some ; to the evidence there accumulated ! 
sarcastic reader, in order to call more attention! This is why we suppose it might be advan- 
to the blunder, which has probably been com-! tagenus to an author to get hold of a copy of 
m.tted by some indolent and not very well-j his work which has been through a like ordeal ; 
informed critic, and let him remember at the same time that hia 
But taken as a whole, this criticism, although | book has probably travelled throngh the hands 
in some cases severe, 13 but the echo of public} of some people who are intimately acquainted 
opinion, and as such, is entitled to consideration, | with certain subjects upon which it treats, and 
no matter how humble the source may appear! whose opinion is not to be lightly passed over. 
from which it springs; and we know of nothing | Ae some of the novelists of the present day seem 
Yoore enjoyable than a well-read book, which has | to think the law a machine which they can work 
been some ten or twelve months in circulation. | upon as they choose, without the slightest regard 
And such s book would without doubt prove of | to facta, it might be reconunended to them either 
Great service to its author, could he by any means: to study the subject eerivusly, or submit any - 
get hold of a copy ; for he would then have the! noter which may appear upon this subject in 
opportunity of judging for himself how his work | the mangins of their work, lo an experienced 
was apprecidted by the public; and althonzh| lawyer; and in nine cass out of ten, the author 
geome of the remarks would doubtless cause him } will find that the paders’ notes ate correct, This 
annoyance, he should remember that they are} may be taken as a proof that people, although 
the candid opinion of the readers through whose! they may pass rough criticism upon the char- 
hands the work has passed. And if he has yood | acters, situation, and gencral plot of a novel, are 
sense and a desire to please the public, he would | not so eager to criticis# »oints which touch upon 
avail himeelf of those critical remarks which | the law, physic, &c., -unles they thoroughly 
seemed to be just, and alter the text in any} understand the subject. As an instance of this, 
foture editions. It is an author's place to| we have heard of a doctor who would never read 
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novel by a certain author, because in 2 
work this gentleman had murdered a 
a manner which my friend described as 
being ‘utterly ridiculous ;’ for the poison adiminis- 
tered, and of which the character in the novel 
died, would not in reality ‘have killed a cat,’ 

These remarks may serve to show that the 
public, although they may accept a taking title, 
@ pretty cover, and a pound or ao of toned paper, 
asa novel, will also exercise their right of picking 
its contents to pieces as soon as possible. To 
show with what diligence some of them do so, 
we quote the following: ‘The red rose actually 
died the captain’s cheeks.’ The worl in italics 
is underlined -in the book, and altered in the 
margin to dyed. ‘This, of course, iy merely a 
printer’s error; but it serves to show how the 
circulating-library critic delights in ‘cutting-up’ 
the work of other people's brains, and exposing 
to the best advantage any little defect he may 
discover. Then, again, in the same work, in 
describing the scene of a shipwreck, the author 
makes use of the following words: ‘ Quantities 
of china, and piecea of wood, and bite of iran, were 
Floating about. The words in italics are under- 
lined in pencil by some incredulous reader, who 
could not quite appreciate the joke, and took 
this method of calling the next render's attention 
to it The words might have been a mere slip 
of the pen; but, as they stand underlined in the 
book, it is impossible to overlook them now. 

A little farther on in the same work, an un- 
married genticmau is supposed to have made his 
will, bequeathing all his property to friends settled 
in the colonies; and his relatives at his deccase 
are disputing the same, when this paragraph 
ocenura, and is supposed to be uttered by a luwyer : 
‘But had he lived t marry Lady A——, he 
would surely have cancelled this will!’ Pro- 
bably had the gentleman lived, ho would have 
done so; but onr pencil-critie shows that auch 
an act would have been altogether annecessury, 
by writing against the parayraph: ‘The act of 
marrying would have rendered it null.’ This is 
atrictly and legally correct; and as tho words 
are supposed to ba spoken by a lawyer, it shows 
that the opinion of these gentlemen 1a not always 
to be implicitly relied upon, especially when they 
oir them in a novel. 

To turn now to the criticising of situations, 


at 


« 





we find our amateur critic is quite as hard: 
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the whole country-side, including the poachers, 
and also the police of the town. Onr critic could 
not quite appreciate the novelty of this situation, 
and therefore pencils in the margin : ‘Is it likely 
the poachers would have ventured there?’ After 
studying the facts of the case, and reducmg the 
subject to practical life, which is evidently the 
meaning of our critic, and also bearing in mind 
that the police und poachers were in the same 
room, and that several of the latter were ‘wanted’ 
for various offences, we may take that bit of 
criticiam as emund. 

If our voluntary crities will read novels, they 
must expect novel things; but os far as our 
observation goes, this is the very thing they 
criticise most, They will not allow a young and 
delicate lady to elope with a handsome Captain 
on a stormy night with nothing to protect her 
from the weather but a flimsy ball-dress, under 
any consideration whatever ; but feelingly sugvest 
in the margin that the gentleman should either 
offer her his ulster or procure an umbrella; a 
jie of advice for which T am sure the young 
ady’a parents would devoutly thank them, if 
they only had the pleasure of their acquaint 
ance, 

We might easily add to these examples; but 
the above ay sufficient to show that the noveliat 
who sits down to write a work of fiction merely 
for the sake of airing an-opinion, or t& pleane 
® certain person, neither caring iw what lancuage 
he expresses himself nor how absurd the bouk may 
Le, may be sure of a warm reception when jis 
work falls into the Lands of the circulating-library 
critica, 





BY MEAD AND STREAM, 
CHAPTER IX.—S8LANDER'S SHAFT. 


THey were ati] at breakfast wien the postman 
arrived, aud Madge was strprived to find amongst 
the letters two from the Manor, Both were 
addressed in Mies Hadleigh's large angular writing : 
one was for her uncle, the other for herself, 

Ay Made had long conducted her uncle's 
correspondence, she attended to hia letters first; 
but remembering that still unexplained quarrel, 
misunderatanding, or whatever it was, between 
him and Mr Hadleigh, she disereetly kept the 
letter from Ringeford back tll ehe had disposed 
of the others. Bese were all on business, und of 
a most satisfactory nature: god prices for grain, 
good prices for sheep and cattle, and reports of 
a deficient harvest in America, whilst that of 
Willewmere was excellent. Uncle Dick was in 
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upon them as he is upon the characters, and will capital humour, and disposed to be on guod terms 
not allow a novelist to make use of situations | with everybody, It is wonderful how prosperous 
which it is scarcely probable woukl happen ini all the world looks when our own affuirs are 
real life. A noble lon ia foreed through aome | thriving; and how merciful we can be in our 
miraculous circumstances which would rival the | judginent as to the cause of our neighbour's 
adventurea narrated in the Arabian Nights, to | Ue. : 
associate with poschera, who are well known to Then Madge—aly Madge—opened the Ringsford 
the solide < gad avo cia haw ele h | letter, and read a formal invitation to dinner at 
Pees T some tine has ¢ peed, © the Manor a fortnight hence, on the eve of Mr 
at length regaina the property, which has wrong-, py33; Hadleigh’s departure. 
j folly been kept from him by his uncle; and to! «You will go, of course, uncle?” said Madge, 
' celebrate this happy event, he gives what ie. looking-up with a coazing amile—‘And you will 
H Myled in the novel a ‘levée,’ and invites thereto! break through your rule of not going to parties 
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for once, aunt? You know we may not see 
Philip for a long, long time.’ 

Aunt Hessy emiled, and looked inquiringly at 
her husband. Dick Crawshay was not a man to 
bear malice ; but it was evident that he did not 
relish this invitation. He was not frowning, but 
his face was not quite so cheerful as it had been 
a moment before. 

‘I don’t know,’ he said, rising. ‘I hate these 
sort of things at Ringsford. They’ve alwaye a 
lot of people that don’t know anything’ (about 
farming and cattle, he meant); ‘and when I’m 
there, I always feel as uncomfortable as a bull 
in a china-shop that didn’t want to break the 
crockery. Certain, I have spokes to some young 
fools that knew all about ting lists, but not 
one that knew the points of a horse—except 
Wrentham. They only want me there because 
they want you, Madge; and if it wasn’t fur you, 
I’d say no straight off.’ 

‘But you mustn’t do that, uncle ; at least wait 
till we see what is in my letter.’ 

‘You can tell me about it when I come in. 
That new reaping-machine ain't doing what I 
expected of it, and I want to give it a fair trial 
under my own eyes.’ 

With that he went out, preceded by the dogs; 
for they had made for the door the moment their 
master rose to his feet, and as it opened, almost 
tumbled over each other in their haste to be first 
afield. 

‘T hope he will go,’ anid Madge thoughtfally ; 
adding, after a pause: ‘We must try to persuade 
him, sunt! 

‘Why are you so anxious about thi, child? 
I never knew you to be very cager to fo to 
Ringsford yourself.’ 

‘Because Tam about to disappoint Mr Hadleigh 
in a matter which he consider of great import- 
ance.’ 

Then she read the strange letter she had 
received from him, and Dame Crawshay was sur- 
prised almost aa much as Madge herself by the 
earnestness of the appeal it contained. She was 
silent for several minutes, evidently ocenpicd by 
sume serious reflections, At length: 

‘Thou knowest how I love the Jad; but that 
docs not blind me to his faults—nay, it need not 
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The emphasis on the Inst word and the curious, 
half-sad, half-pleased smile which aecompanied it, 
caused Madge to ask wonderingly : 

‘Did you know Mr Shiehl ?? 

“Ay, long ago, before he went abroad,’ 

‘Have you never seen him since ?? 

‘Once—only once, and that was a ead time, 
although we were not five minutes together. He 
heard only a bit of the truth: he would nog 
stay to hear it all, and I daresay he has had 
many @ sorry hour for it since.’ 

She ceased, and leaning back on her chair, 
lapsed into a dream of sorrowful memories, 
Madge did not like to disturb her, for she was 
suddenly amazed by the suspicion that once upon 
a time Austin Shield had been Aunt Hesay’y 
lover. 

But the active dame was not given to wool- 
gathering,’ and looking up quickly, she caught 
the expression of her niece, and guessed its 
meaning, 

‘Nay, thou art mistaken,’ she said, shakin 
her head, and that curious smile again npuarel 
on her face; ‘there has only been one man 
that was ever more than another to me, and 
that’s thy uncle... . But 271 tell thee a secret, 
child; it can do no harm. Hast forgotten 
what [ was telling thee and Philip in the garden 
yesterday 7’ 

* About the two lovers? O no,’ 

“Well, the man was Mr Anstin Shicld, and the 
girl was thy mother.’ 

‘My mother!’ was the cjaculation of the 
astounded Madge. 

“Yes, It was a aeiily business on her part, 

r soul; but she was cruelly deceived. She 
rad been told lies abont him; and there were 
so many things which made thein look like truth, 
that she believed thein,’ 

‘What could she have been told that could 
make her forzet him?’ 

‘She never did forget him—sho never could 
forget him; and she told the man she married 
eo. What she was toll was, that Austin had 
forgotten her, and taken somebody elke to wile, 
At the same tine no letters came from him, 
She waited for months, watching every post ; but 
there was never a sign from him. She fretted 


startle thee to hear me say he has faults: we tand fretted ; and futher fretted to sce her gettin 


all have our share of them. Perhapa it is lucky 
for thee that what seems to me Philip’s worst 
fault is that he has the tmpuleive way his father 
speaks about.’ 

‘But all his impulses are pood-natured ones,’ 

‘1 do not doubt it; but that makes it the 
more needful he should have some experience of 
the world’s ways before tying himself and you 
down to a hard-and-fast line. Nothin at 
experience will ever teach us that the lard sana: 
fast line of life is the easicst in the end. There's 
a heap of truth in what Mr Hadleigh says about 
Philip, though he doesn’t seem to me to have 
fuand the surest way of keeping him right.’ 

‘What would you advise, then?’ was the eager 
question. 

‘Thou must settle this matter for thyself, 
Madge; bat I will tell thee that there is one 
thiny Mr Hadleigh is quite wrony about.’ 

s What is eanriet 

‘In sayin Mr Shield would to k 

Philip from Ne ne - 





+o bad on accunnt of a man who was not wort 
thinking about. He had broken his word, and 
that was enough to make father turn his back 
on him for ever.’ 

‘But how did my mother come to—to marry 
#0 80007? 

‘She was kind of persuaded into it by father 
and by her wish to please him. He was a kind 
goed man; but he was strict in his notions of 
things, He considered that it was sinful of 
her to be thinking of » man who had done her 
such wrong. Then Mr Hoa:hcote was 4 t 
friend of father’s—he was a deacon in our chapel 
—and he asked sister to be his wife. He was 
quiet and well-to-do then ; and father was on his 
side, though be was twenty years older than your 
mother. Father thouyht that his age would make 
him the better guide for one who was so weak 
as to keep on /-ourui 
never done ing about the happy home th 
was offered her, and im every prayer asked th 
Lord to turn her heart into the right pat 





for a base man. He was ff 
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At last she consented : but she told Mr Heathcote 
everything ; and he said he was content, and that 
he would try his best to make her content 
too, by-and-by. Father was glad—and that did 
cheer poor sister a bit, for she was fond of father. 
80 she married.’ 

‘And then?’ 

Only the subdued voice, the wide, startled eyea, 
indicated the ppeerion of the daughter, who was 
listening to this piteous story of a mother’s 
suffering. 

‘And then there came a letter from Austin 
Shield, and he came himself almost as soon as 
the letter. He had been “up country,” as he 
called it, for more than a year, and he had been 
lucky beyond all his expectations. But there 
were no posts in the wild places he had been 
staying at. He had written to warn us not 
to expect to hear of him for many months ; but 
the vessel that was carrying that message home 
to us—ch, deary, what sorrow it wuuld have 
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saved us—was wrecked in a fog on some big | 


rock near the Scilly Isles; and although o-many 
of the mail-bags were fished up out of the 
fea, the one with sister's letter in it was never 
found,’ 

‘What did my poor mother do?’ 

®She sat and shivered and moaned; but she 
could not speak. I saw him when he came, and 
told him that he must not see her any more, for 
she was married. I wasn’t able to tell him how 
it happened, for the sight of jis face feared me 
ao. It was like white stone, and his eyes were 
black. Before I could get my tongue again, he 
gave me a Jouk that I can never forget, and walked 
away. . .. I found out where he was, some time 
afterwards, and wrote telling him all about it. 
He answered me, saying: “Thank you. I under- 
stand, God bless you all.” We never had 
another word direct from him; but we often 
heard about him; and some time after your 
mother went to rest, we learned that he had really 

‘ot married ; and the news pleased me vastly, 
or it helped me to think that maybe he was 
comfortable and resigned at last. I hope he 
is; but he has no family, and his sending for 
Philip looks as if he wants sumebody to consvle 
him.’ 

‘But who was it apread the lies about him 
at the first?’ 

‘Ah, that wo never knew. It was cleverly 
done; the story waa in everybody's mouth ; but 
nohody could tell where it had come from,’ 

The feelings of Madge as she listened to her 
nunt were of a complicated nature: there was 
the painful aymapathy evoked by the knowledge 
that it was her own mother who had been so 
wickedly deceived; then it seemed as if the 
events related had happened to some one else; 
amd again there was a mysterious sense of awe 





a8 she recognised how closely the past and the | 


present. were linked together. 
near relation of the man her mother had loved, 
and was to be parted from her on his account 
for an indefinite period. 

Who could tell what Fate might lie in this 
coincidence ? 

She pitied the lovers ; and her indignation rose 


. to pasmon at thought of the slanderers who had 


caused them so much misery, Then came con- 


Philip was the. 


have loved as well as Mr Shield; and he had 
been generous. 

Gentle hands were laid upon her bowed head, 
and louking up, she met the tender eyes of Aunt 
Hessy. 

‘I have troubled you, child ; but I have told 
you this so that you ane understand why I 
cannot counsel you to bid Philip stay or go.’ 

A soft light beamed on Madge’s face ; 2 sweet 
thought filled her heart. She would bid Philip 
go if help and comfort the man her mother had 
loved. 


CHAPTER X.—LIGHT AND SHADOW. 


As soon as she found that Madge was culm and 
ready to proceed with the duties of the day, 
Aunt Hessy bustled out to look after the maidens 
in the dairy and the kitchen. The other affairs 
of the house were attended to by Madge assisted 
by Jenny Wodrow, an active girl, who had 
wisely given up straw-plaiting at Luton for 
domestic service at Willowmere. 

When clearing the breakfast-table, Madge 
found Miss Wadleigh’s letter, which she had 
forgotten in the new interests and speculations 
excited by her aunt’s communication. 

Miss Hadleigh was one of those young ladies 
who fancy that in personal intercourse with 
others dignity is best represented by the assump- 
tion of a languid air of indifference {, every- 
thing, whilst they compensate themselves for 
this effort by ‘gushing’ over pages of note-paper. 
OF course she beyan with ‘My dearest Made :? 
everybody was her ‘dearest ;’ and how she found 
a superlative sufficient to mark the degree of 
her ieygard for her betrothed is a problem in 
the gyninastics of langnage. 

‘You know all about dearest Phil going to 
leave us in about a fortnight or three weeks, 
and goodness only krows when he may eome 
home again, Well, we are gusts te have a little 
dinner-party all to his honour and glory, as 
you would see by the card I have addressed to 
your uncle. Mind, it is a little and very select 
party. There will be nobody present exeept the 
most intimate and most esteemed friends of the 
Family? (Fanuly written with a very large 
capital F.) 

‘Now the party cannot be complete without 
you and your dear uncle and aunt; and I write 
this speetul supplement to the card to implore 
you to keep vourselves free for Tuesday” the 
28th, and to tell you that we will take no excuse 
from any of you. Carrie and Bertha want to 
have some friends in after dimmer, so that they 
might get up a dance. Of course, in my position 
I do not care for these things now ; but to please 
the girls, it might be arranged. Would you like 
it?—beeause, if you did, that would settle the 
matter at once. We have not told Phil yet, 
because he always makes fun of everything we 
do to try and amuse him. Papa has been con- 
sulted, and as usual leaves it all to us.—Please 
do write soon, darling, and believe me ever 
yours most affectionately, 

Beatrice Hapieren.’ 


‘P.S.—If you don't mind, dear, I wish you 
scould tell me what colour you are to wear, 60 


fused thoughta about her futher: he, too, must; that I might have something to harmonise with 
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it. We might have a symphony @ might have a symphony all to oureelves,| Mr Hadleigh halted for a moment at one of ourselves, 
as the esthetes call it.’ 

From this it appeared that Philip’s sisters were 
not aware of ther father’s desire to keep him at 
home. There i be no difficulty in replying 
to Miss Hadleigh—even to the extent of reveali 
the colour of her dress~—when Uncle Dick hi 
consented to go. 

When the immediate household cares were 
oe tched, Madge sat down at her desk to write 

r Hadleigh. She was quite clear about what 
ene had to say; but she paused, seeking the 
gentlest way of saying it. 

‘Dear Mr Hapziau,’ she began at Inst, ‘Your 
letter puts o great temptation in my way; and 
I should be glad to avoid doing anything to 
diaplease you. But your son has given me a 
reason for his going, which leaves him no alterna- 
tive but to go, and me no alternative but to pray 
that he may return safely and well.’ 

When she had signed and sealed up this brief 
epistle, a mountain seemed to roll off her shoulders ; 
her head became clear again: she knew that what 
Philip and her mother would have wished had 
been done. A special messenger was sent off with 
it to Ringsford ; for although the distance between 
the two places was only about three miles, the 
letter would not have been delivered until next 
day, had it gone by the ordinary post. 


Mr Hadleigh read these few lines without any 
sign of disappointment He read them more than 
once, ond found in them something so quietly 
decisive, that he would have considered it an 
easier task to conquer Philip in his mest obstinate 
mood, than to move this girl one hair’s-breadth 
from her resolve. 

He refolded the paper carefully and placed it 
in his pocket.’ Then he rang the bell. 

‘Bid Toomey be ready to drive me over to 
catch the ten o'clock train,’ he said quietly to the | 
servant who answered his summons. 

‘A pity, a pity,’ he repeated to himself. ‘ Fools 
both—they will not accept meppinee when it is 
offered them. A pity, a pity.... They will 
have their way.’ 

The carriage conveyed him to Dunthorpe Station 
in good time for the train; and the train being 
a ‘fast,’ landed him at Liverpool Street Station 
before eleven o'clock. 

He walked slowly along Broad Strect, a singular 
contrast to the hurry and bustle of the other 

ngers. He was not going in the direction 
of his own offices; and he did not look as if he 
were Ase on any particular business anywhere. 
He had the air ofa man who was taking an 
enforced constitutional, and who by mistake had 
wandered into the ‘city instead of into the 


k. 

He turned into Cornhill, and then into Golden 
Alley, which must have obtained its name when 

ale was only known in quartz; for it was a 

gloom od al place, with dust-stained 

Saints and metal plates up the sides of the 
doorway rinieat that it required an effort 
of the sig tt to ae the names on them. But 
it was oniek and eminentl table. Stand- 
ing in Golden Alley, one had sense of bei 
in the midst of steady-going, “long-cetablishet 
firms, who had no need of outward show to attract 
customers. 
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Mr Hadleigh halted for a moment at ona Hy 

the doora, and looked at a leaden-like 

the simple inscription, GRIBBLE 
He ascended one flight of stairs, and catcred ea 
office in which two clerks were busy at thett 
deska, whilst a youth ot another desk near the 
door was addressing envelopes with the eager 
ey of one who is paid so much per thou- 
san 

No one paid any attention to the opening of 
the door. 

‘Is Mr Wrentham in?’ inquired Mr Hadleigh. 

At the sound of his voice, one of the clerks 
adv ves y coseanouely: 

@ is scugaged at present ; but I will 
ad a your name,’ 

He knew who the visitor was; and after rapidly 
writing the name on a slip of paper, took it into 
an inner room. Mr Hadleigh glanced over some 
bills which were lying on the counter announcing 
the dates of sailing of a number of Al clippers 
and first-class screw-steamers to all parte of the 
world, 

The clerk reappeared, and with a polite, ‘ Will 
you walk in, sir?’ held the door of the inner room 
open till Mr Hadleigh passed in, and then closed 
it. 

Mr Wrentham rose from his table, holding out 
his hand. ‘Glad to see you here, Mr Hadleigh 
anit glad. I hope it is business that brings 
you 

‘ Yes -.mportant business,’ was the answer. 





CURIOUS ANTIPATHIES IN ANIMALS. 
I, HORSES. 


My late father-in-law, a physician in extensive 
practice, once possessed a horse named Jack, which 
was celebrated for his many peculiarities and his 
great sagacity. One of his antipathics was a 
decided hatred to one particular melody, the well- 
known Irish air, Drops of Brandy. If any one 
began to whistle or hum this air, Jack would 
instantly show fight by laying his ears back, grind- 
ing his tecth, biting and kicking, but always 
recovering his good temper when the music ceased. 
No other melody or music of any kind ever affected 
him; you might whistle or sing as Jong a3 you 
liked, provided you did not attempt the objec- 
tionable Irish air. One of the doctor's nephews 
and Jack were great frienda, The lad could do 
almost anything with him; but if he presumed 
to whistle the objectionable melody of Erin, Jack 
would show his displeasure by instantly pulling 
off the lad’s cap and biting it savagely, but never 
attempting the smallest personal injury to the 
boy himself, and always exhibiting his love when 
the sounds ceased ; thus saying, as plainly as a 
horse could say: ‘We are great frienda, and I 
love you very much ; but pray, don’t make that 
odious neise, to which I entertain a very strong 
objection.’ 

Jack had another and very peculiar antipathy 
—he never wold permit anything bulky to be 
carried by his rider. This came out for the first 
time one day when the doctor was going on a 
visit, and having tv sleep at his friend’s, intended 
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to take a small handbag with him. On the groom 
handing this up to the doctor, after he was 
mounted, Jack—-who had been an attentive 
observer of the whole proceeding by craning his 
head round—at once exhibited his strong dis- 
pleasure by rearing, kicking, buck-jumping, and 
jibing—so utterly unlike hia usual steady-going 
ways, that the doctor at once divined the cause, 
and threw the bag down, when Jack became 
perfectly quiet and docile ; but instantly, however, 
re-enacting the same scene, when the groom once 
more offered the bag to the doctor. The experi- 
ment was repeated several times, and always with 
the same singular result; and at length the 
attempt was given up, when Jack trotted off on 
his journey, showing the best of tempers through- 
out. Why he should have exhibited this extra- 
ordinary dislike to carrying a small handbag, which 
was Neither large in size nor heavy in weight, it 
ia impossible even to guess. 

On another occasion the groom, wishing to bring 
home with him a small sack containing some 
household requisite, thought to lay it across the 
front of his saddle; but Jack was too quick and 
too sharp for him. Instantly rearing, and then 
kicking violently, he threw the groom off on 
one side and the objectionable burden on the 
other. After this, no further attempts were made 
to ruffle the customary serenity of Jack’s rather 
peculiar temper. 

The same gentleman also possessed a beantiful 
bay mare called Jenny, remarkable for her 
sweet temper and pretty loving ways She was 
a great favourite with the doctor’s daughters, and 
would ‘shake hands’ when asked, and kiss them 
in the most engaging manner, with a sort of 
nibbling motion of her black lips up and down 
the face. She would follow any one she liked 
about the fields, answer to her name like a dog, 
and would always salute any of her favourites 
on secing them with that pretty low Shummering’ 
aound so common with pet horses, but never 
heard from those subject to ill-treatment, But, 
with all these graces, the pretty and interesting 
Jenny had several peculiar antipathics, in one | 
of which she too somewhat resembled a dog | 
Wag (to be noticed in a future article), and that | 
was a marked dislike to the singing voice of 
one particular person, a lady, a relative of the 
doctor's, This lady often went to the stable to 
feed Jenny with Jettuces or apples, and they 
were always the best of friends ; but so sure as ; 
she began to sing anything, Jenny instantly forgot 
her good manners, lost all propricty, and exhibited | 
the usual signs of strong equine displeasure, 
although vhe uever took the smallest notice of 
the singing or whiatling of any other person, 
treating it apparently with indifference. One 
day, as the doctor was driving thie lady out, he 
suggested, by wav of experiment, that she should 
begin to sing. in a moment, Jenny’s ears were 
down flat, and a grent kick was delivered with 
hearty goodwill on to the front of the carriage ; 
and more would doubtless have followed, had | 
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not the lady prudently stopped short in her 
vocal efforts; when Jenny was herself again, and 
resumed her usual good behaviour, 

Another and very remarkable peculiarity of 
Jenny’s was her unaccountable antipathy to the 
doctor’s wife. If that lady a rcached her, she 
would grind her teeth savagely, and try to bite 
her in the most spiteful manner. is 
haps even more singular, she would never, if 
pentle let the lady get into the carriage, if she 

pew it, Jenny would turn her head, and keep 
a lookout behind her, in the drollest manner 
pooek ; and the moment she caught sight of the 
ady approaching the carriage for the purpose of 
pening in, Jenny would immediately commence 
her troublesome tantrums of biting and kicking. 
So strongly did she object to drawing her mistress, 
that more than once she damaged the carriage 
with her powerful heels, so that the doctor was 
obliged to request his wife to approach the car- 
riaze from behind, whilst a groom held Jenny’s 
heal, to prevent her looking round. Even this 
was not ulways sufficient ; for if the lady talked 
or laughed, Jenny would actually recognise her 
voice, and the usual ‘scene’ wild be forthwith 
enacted. Now, the nost singular part of this 
story is, that this lady was, like all her family, a 
genuine lover of all animals, especially horses. 
She was very fond of Jenny, and had tried in 
every way to make friends with her, and therefore 
her dislike to her mistress was all the more unac- 
countable, as there was not 2 shadow of cause for 
it. We can all understand dislike on the part of 
any animal where there has been any sort of ill- 
usage ; but it is wholly inexplicable when nothing 
but love and kindness has been invariably prac- 
tised towards that animal, 

Jenny I am afraid was a great pet, and like 
all pets, was full of fads and fancies. One of these 
was certainly peculiar. Not far from the doctor's 
residence there was a particular gate opening into 
a field. As soon as Jenny vane near this gate, 
she would commence her tantrums, rearing, kick- 
ing, plunging, jibing, and altogether declining to 
pass it; and it was not until after the exercise 
of a great amount of patience and perseverance, 
by repeatedly leading her—after niuch opposition 
—up to the gate and making her ave it and smell 
it—thereby proving to her that it would do her 
no harm—that at length she was Lrought to pass 
it quietly and without notices What could have 
occasioned this atrange antipathy to one particular 

ate, ib is impossible to guess, for, until she came 
into the doctor’s Posse, she had never been 
in that part of the county, and therefore could 
have had no Be agra recollections of this gate 
in any way. It is, however, possible that the 
gate in question might have strongly resembled 
some other gate elsewhere with which were 
asaociated disagreeable memories; for I well 
remember that, some years ago, I often rode 
a fine young mare which had only recently 
comc from Newanarkot where she had been 
trained. At first, she could never be induced 
to go down Roticn Row without a preat deal of 
shying, jibing, and rearing, and other signs of 
resistance and displeasure. And this was gubse- 
quently explained by the fact, that the place 
where she was trained and exercised at New- 
market was 6 long road with a range of 
and rails, closely resembling Rotten Row; and 
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doubtleas the mare was under the impression that 
this was either the same place, or that she was 
about to be subjected to the same severe training 
which she had undergone at Newmarket ; hence 
her determined opposition. : 

One more trait of Jenny’s odd antipathies must 
be mentioned before I conclude, and that was her 
fixed aversion to men of the working mt class. 
She would never let such a man hold her by the 
bridle, or even approach her, without trying to 
bite him, and jerking her head away with every 
sign of anger and aversion whilst he stood near. 
But she never exhibited any feclings of dislike 
to well-dressed, clean, comfortable-looking persons, 
who might have done almost anything with her, 
and with whom she would ‘shake hands, or kiss 
in the gentlest possible manner. Of a truth, 
Jenny was certainly unique in her odd fancies 
and peculiar behaviour in every way ; a singular 
mixture of good and evil—a spiteful, vindictive 
temper on the one hand, combined with the utmost 
affection and docility on the other. 
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A STORY IN EIGHT CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Five minntes later, Miss Brandon burst into 
the room in her usual impulsive fashion. Lady 
Dimsdale was standing at one of the windows. 
It was quite enough for Elsie to find there was 
some one to talk to—more especially when that 
some one was Lady Dimsdale, whom she looked 
upou as the most charming woman in the world. 
At once she began to rattle on after her usual 
fashion. ‘Thank goodness, those hateful exercises 
are over for to-day. Dulce et decorum est pro 
patria mori. Arma virumque cano, How I do 
detest Latin! My grandmother didn’t know 
ea word of it, and she was the most delightful 
old lady I ever knew. Besides, where’s the use 
of it? When Charley and I are married, I can’t 
talk to him in Latin—nor even to the butcher’s 
boy, nor the fislhhmonger. daa if I were to 
speak to my poodle in dog-Latin, he might under- 
stand me. Then, with a sudden change of 
manner, she said: ‘Dear Lady Dimsdale, what 
ja the matter?’ for Laura had turned, and the 
traces of tears were still visible around her eyes, 
‘Why, I do believe you have been’ 

‘Yes, crying—that’s the only word for it, 
answered Laura with a smile. 

‘Do tell me what itis. Nothing serious?’ 

‘Nothing more serious than the last chapter 
of a foolish love-story. She had taken up a 
book instinctively. 

‘I’m axdally glad it’s nothiag worse. Love- 
stories that make one cry are delicious’ I always 
feel better after a good cry.’ Her sharp eyes were 
glancing over the title of the book in Lad 

imsdale’s hand. ‘‘Buchan’s Domestic Medicine,”’ 
she read out aloud. ‘Dear Lady Dimsdale, surely 
this is not the book that-—— She was suddenly 
silent. The room had a bow-window, the case- 
ment of which stood wide open this sunny 
morning. Elsie had heard voices on the terrace 
outside. ‘That’s dear old nunky’s voice, she 
eaid. ‘And—yes—no—I do believe it is though!’ 
She crossed to the window and peeped ponliy 
behind the curtaina 
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azciated by 


Stamping slowly along the 
hie thi acca, came Captai wood. By 
his side marched a dark- ed military-lookiy 


inspector of police, dressed in the bine 
breded -coat and peaked ta Teer aoe 
engaged in earnest conversation. 

‘An inspector of police! What can be the 
matter ? r do believe they are coming here.’ 
So spoke Elsie; but when she looked round, 
expecting a response, she found herself alone. 
Lady Dimadale had slipped out of the room, 

The voices came nearer. Elsie seated herself 
at the table, opened a book, ruffled her hair, and 
pretended to be poring over her lessons. 

The door opened, and Captain Bowood, followed 
by the mapecte) entered the room. ‘Phengh! 

nough to frizzle a nigger, ejaculated the former, 
as he mopped his forehead with his yellow 
bandana handkerchief. Then perceiving Elsie, 
he said, as he pinched one of her cara, ‘Ha, 
Poppet, you here? 

‘Pes nunky; and dreadfully puzzled I am. 
I want to find out in what year the Great 
Pyramid was built. Do, please, tell me,’ 

‘Ha, ha!—Listen to that, Mr Inspector.—If 
you had asked me the distance from here to 
New York, now. Great Pyramid, ch?’ 

The inspector, pencil and notebook in hand, 
was examining the fastenings of the window. 
‘Very insecure, Captain Bowood,’ he said; ‘very 
ineeowrp indeed. A burglar would make short 
work " . bem.’ 

Miss Brandon was eying him furtively. There 
was a puzzled look on her face. ‘I could almost 
swear it was Charley’s voice ; and yet’ 

‘Come, come; you'll frighten us out of our 
wits, if you talk iike that,’ answered the Captain. 

‘Many burglaries in this neighbourhood of 
late,’ remarked the inspector sententioudly. 

‘Just so, just so” This was eaid oa little 
uneasily. 

‘Best to warn you in time, sir.’ 

‘O Charley, you naughty, naughty boy!’ 
remarked Mies Brandon under her breath, ‘Even 
I did not know him at first.’ 

‘But if Mr Burglar chooses to pay us a visit, 
who’s to hinder him?’ asked the Captain. 

The inspector shrugged his shoulders and 
smiled an inscrutable smule. 

‘You don’t mean to say that they intend to 
pay us a visit to-night? Come now.’ 

‘Every reason to believe so, Captain.’ 

‘But, confound it! how do you know all 
this?’ 

‘Secret information, Know many things. Mrs 
Bowood keeps her jewel-case in top left-hand 
drawer in her dressing-room. Know that.’ 

‘Bless my heart! How did you find that out?’ 

‘Secret information. Gold chronometer with 
inscription on it hidden away at the bottom of 
your writing-desk. Know that.’ 

‘How the’—— 

‘Secret information.’ 

‘O Charley, Charley, you artful darling !’—-this 
sotto voce from Miss Brandon. 

The Captain looked bewildered, as well he 
might. ‘This is really most wonderful,’ he said. 
‘But about thf: rascals who, you say, are going 
to visit us to-night?’ ‘ 

‘Give ’em a warin reception, Captain. Les 
that to me.’ 
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} +¥ yea Warm reception. Good. Have 
ne ot your men in hiding, eh, Mr Inspector?’ 

‘Half a dozen of ’em, Captain.’ 
‘Just so, just so, And Ill be in hiding too. 


I've a horse-pistol up-stairs nearly as long as my ; 


arm. 

‘Shan’t need that, sir,’ 

‘No good having a horse-pistol if one docan’t 
make use of it now and then.’ 

‘Half-a-dozen men—three inside the house, and 
three out,’ remarked the inspector as he wrote 
down the particulars in his book. 

‘And I'll make the seventh—don’t forget 
tat!’ cried the Captain, looking as fierce as some 
pucwneer of bygone days. ‘If there’s one among 
the burglars more savage than the rest, leave hin 
for me to tadwe.’ 

‘My poor, der nunky, if you only knew!’ 
murmured Elsie wder her breath. 

‘Perhaps I had letter lend you a pair of these, 
Captain; they migit prove useful in a scuffle,’ 
remarked the inspetor as lie produced a pair of 
handcuffs from th tail-pocket of his coat. ‘The 
simplest bracelet in the world. The easiest to 

et on, and the.nost difficult to get off—till you 
base how. [Allow me. This is how it’s done. 
What coul¢be more simple?’ 

Nothing apparently could be more simple, 
seeing thé belore Captain Bowood knew what had 
hap eng he found himself securely handcuffed. 

ff —just so. Queer sensation—very,’ he 
exclafed, turning redder in the face than usual. 

‘R41 don’t care how soon you take them off, 
at tag se 
* ‘No hurry, Captain, no hurry? 

‘Confound you! what do you mean by no 
hurry? What’ But here the Captain came 
to a sudden stop. 

The inspector's black wig and whiskers had 
vanished, and the laughingly impudent features 
of his peccant ucphew were revealed to his 
astonished gauze. 

‘Good-afternoon, my dear uncle, This is the 
second time to-day that I have had the pleasure 
of seeing you.” Then he called: ‘Elsie, dear !? 

‘Here I am, Charicy,’ came in immediate 
response. 

‘Come and kiss me.’ 

‘Yes, Charley.’ And with that Miss Brandon 
rose from her chnir, and with a slightly heightened 
colour and the demurest air possible, came down 
the room and allowed her lover to Hghtly touch 








her lips with his, It was a pretty picture. 
‘“What—what! Why—why,’ spluttered — the 
Captain. For a little while words seemed to 


desert him. 

‘My dear uncle, pray, pray, do not allow 
yourself to get quite so red in the face; at your 
time of life you really alarm me.’ 

‘You—you vile young juckanapes! You—you 
cockatrice !—And you, miss, you shall smart for 


this, I’—I’—— Oh!’ 
‘Patience, good uncle ; prithee, patience,’ 
‘Patience! O fora horeewhip !’ 


‘When I called upon you this morning, sir, 
resumed Charles the imperturbable, ‘I left: unsaid 
the most important part of that which I had 
come to say; it therefore became needful that 
T should see you again.’ 

‘O for a horeewhip! Are you going to take 
‘these things off me, or are you not?’ 
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‘The object of: my second visit, sir, is to inform 
you that Miss Brandon and I are ehgaged to be 
married, and to beg of you to give us your consent 
and blessing, and make two simple young crea- 


tures happy.’ 

‘Handoutfed like a common pane on his way 
to jail!' Oh, when once I get free !’ 

‘We have made up our minds to get married ; 
haven't we, Elsie?’ 

‘We have—or else to die together,’ replied 
Miss Brandon, as she struck a little tragic 
attitude. 

‘Think over what I have said, my dear uncle, 
and accord us your consent.’ 

‘Or our deaths will lie at your door.’ 

‘Every night as the clock struck twelve, you 
would see us by your side.’ 

‘You would never more enjoy your rum-and- 
water and vour pipe.’ 

*T should tickle your ear with a ghostly feather, 
and wake you in the middle of your first sleep.’ 

‘I shall go crazy—crazy!’ spluttered the 
Captain. He would have stamped his foot, only 
he was afraid of the gout. 

‘Not quite, sir, I hope,’ replied young Summers, 
with a sudden change of manner; and next 
moment, and without any action of his own in 
the matter, the Captain found himself a free 
man, The first thmg he did was to make a 
sudden grasp at his cance; but Elsie was too 
quick for him, or it might have fared ill with 
her sweetheart. 

Muster Charley laughed. ‘I am sorry, my 
dear uncle, to have to leave you now; but time 
is pressing. You will not forget what I have 
said, I feel sure. I shall look for your answer to 
my request in the course of three or four days ; 
or would you prefer, sir, that I should wait upon 
you for it in person %’ 

‘If you ever dare to set foot inside my door 
again, DUD spiflicate you—yes, gir, spitlicate 

you! 

‘To what a terrible fate you doom me, good 
my lord !—Come, Elsie, you may as well walk 
with ine through the shrubbery.’ 

Miss Brandon going up suddenly to Captain 
Bowond, flung her arms round his neck and 
kiesed him impulsively. ‘You dear, crusty, 
cantankerous, kind-hearted old thing, I can’t 
help loving you !’ she cried. 

‘Go slong, you baggage. As bad as he is— 
every bit. Go along.’ 

‘Au revotr, uncle,’ said Mr Summers with his 
most courtly stage bow. ‘We shall meet again 
—at Philippi.’ 

A moment later, Captain Bowood found himself 
alone, ‘There’simpudence !? he exclaimed. ‘It's 
worse than that; it’s cheek—downright cheek. 
Never bamboozled like it before. Handeuffed! 
What an old nincompoop I must have looked ! 
Good thing Sir Frederick or any of the others 
didn’t see me. I should never have heard the 
last of it? With that, the last trace of il)-humour 
vanished, and he burst into a hearty, sailor-like 
guifaw. ‘Just the sort of trick I should have 
gloried in when I was a young spark!’ He rose 
from his chair, took his cane in his hand, and 
Nimped as far as the window, his gout being rather 
troublesome this afternoon. ‘So, so, There they 
en arm in arm. Who would have thought of 

| Don Carlos falling in love with Miss Saucebox? 
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But I don’t know that he could do better. She’s 
a good girl—a little flighty just now; bat that 
will cure itself by-and-by—and she will have 


a nice little property when she comes of age. 
Must pretend to set my face against it, though, 


and that will be sure to make them fonder of 
Ha, ha! we old sea-dogs know a 


one another. s kn 
thing or two.’ And with that the Captain winked 
confidentially to himself two or three times and 
went about his business. 


When Sir Frederick Pinkerton followed Mrs 
Bowood and Mrs Boyd out of the room where 
the interview had taken place, and left Lady 
Dimsdale sitting there alone, he quitted the house 
at once, and sauntered in his usual gingerly 
fashion through the fluwer-garden to an unfre- 

uented 
telly Walk, where there was not much likelihood 
of his being interrupted. Like Lady Dimadale, he 
wanted tobe alone. Just then, he had much to 
occupy his thoughts. To and fro he paced the 
walk slowly and musingly, his hands behind his 
back, his eyes bent on the ground. 

‘What tempts me to do this thing?’ he asked 
himself, not once, but several times. ‘That I 
dislike the man is quite certain; why, then, take 
upon myself to interfere between this woman and 
him? Certainly I have nothing to thank Oscar 
Boyd for; why, then, mix myself up in a matter 
that concerns me no more than it concerns the 
man in the moon? If he had not aul gene on 
the scene just when he did, I might perhaps have 
won Lady Dimsdale for my wife. But now? Too 
late—too late! Even when he and this woman 
shall have gone their way, he will live in my 
lady’s memory, never probably to be forgotten. 
He is her hero of romance. That he made love 
to her in years gone by, when they were young 
together, there is little doubt ; that he made love 
to her again this morning, and met with no such 
rebuff as I did, seems equally clear; and though 
she knows now that he can never become her 
husband, yet she on her side will never forget 
him. In what way, then, am I called upon to 
interfere in his affairs? Should I not be a fool 
for my pains? And yet to let that woman claim 
him as her own, when a word from me would—— 
No! Noblesse oblige. What should I think of 
myself in years to come, if I were to permit this 
man’s life to be blasted by so cruel a fraud? The 
thought would hardly be a pleasant one on one’s 
deathbed.’ He shrugged his shoulders, and went 
on slowly pacing the Holy Walk. At length he 
raised his head and said half uloud: ‘I will do 
it, and at once; but it shall be on my own 
conditions, Lady Dimsdale—on my own con- 


ditions.’ 

There was a pene at work some distance 
away. He called the man to him, and sent him 
with a message to the house. Ten minutes later, 
Lady Dimadale entered the Holly Walk. 

Sir Frederick approached her with one of his 
most elaborate bows. ‘ 

*You wish to see me, Sir Frederick?’ she said 
inquiringly, but a little doubtfully. She hoped 
that he was not about to re-open the subject 
that had been discussed between them earlier in 


the day. 
‘I lave taken the liberty of asking you to 
favour me with your company for a few minutes 

















ae of the grounds known as the | ago. 


















The meatier Lain Secsone a 
ma’ am desirous of consulti iu 
admits of no delay,’ vee 

She bowed, but said nothing. His words 
reassured her on one point, while filling her 
with a vague uneasiness. The sunshade she held 
over her head was lined with pink; it served its 
porpore in preventing the Baronet from detecting 

ow pale and wan was the face under it, 
read began to pace the walk slowly side by 
side. 

‘Equally with others, Lady Dimadale, you are 
aware that, by a strange turn of fortune, Mr Boyd’a 
wife, whom he believed to have been dead for 
several years, has this morning reappeared 2? 

You were in the lowr, Sir Frederick, when 
I was introduced to Mrs Boyd only half an hour 

? She answered him coldly and composedly 
enough ; but he gould not tell a her heart waa 
beating. 

‘Strangely enough, I happened to be in New 
Orleans about the time of Mr Boyd’s marriage, 
and I know more about the fucts of that unhappy 
affair than he has probably told to any one in 
England. It is enough to say that the reappear- 
ance of this woman is the greatest misfortune that 
could have happened to him. Oscar Boyd waa 
a miserable man before he parted from her— 
he will be ten times more miserable in years to 
come.’ 

‘You Fave not asked me to meet you here, 
Sir Frederick, in order to tell me this?’ 

‘This, and something more, Lady Dimedale. 
Listen!’ He laid one finger lightly on the sleeve 
of his companion’s dresa, ay it to emphasise her 
attention. ‘I happen to be acquainted with a 
certain secret—it matters not how it came into 
my possersion—the telling of which--and it could 
be told in half-a-dozen words—would relieve Mr 
Boyd of this woman at once and for ever, would 
make a free man of him, as free to marry as in 
those old days when he used to haunt that 
vicarage garden which I too remember go well !’ 

Lady Dimsdale stopped in her walk and stared 
at him with wide-open eyes. ‘ You—possess—a 
secret that could do all this !’ 

‘T have stuted no more than the simple truth’ 

‘Then Mr Boyd is not this woman’s husband ?’ 
The question burst from her lips swiftly, impetu- 
ously. Next moment her eyes fell and a tell-tale 
blush suffused her checks, But here again the 
pink-lined sunshade came to her rescue. 

‘Mr Boyd is the husband of no other woman,’ 
answered the Baronet drily. 

‘With what object have you made me the 
recipient of this confidence, Sir Frederick 2’ 

‘That I will presently hae You are 
prey aware that Mr Boyd leaves fur London 

y the next train?’ 

Lady Dimsdale bowed. 

‘80 that if my information is to be made avail- 
able at all, no time must be lust.’ 

*T atill fril to eee why But that does not 
matter. As you say, there ia no time to lose, 
You will send for Mr Boyd at once, Sir Frederick. 
You are a yenerous-minded man, and you will 
not fail to reveal to him a secret which so nearly 
affects the happiness of hi» life’ She apoke to 
him appealingly, almost imploringly. 

He emiled a coldly disagreeable smile. ‘Pardon 
me, Lady Dimsdale, but generosity is one of 


safe from interruption. 
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those virtues which I have never cared | upon me? He will be free, and yet he must 
to cultivate. Had I endeavoured to do so, the | never know by what means, But whose happiness 
soil would probably have proved barren, and the | ought I to think of first—his or my own? 

results not worth the trouble. In any case, Ij a ‘hoiwand times his! ‘There is but one answer 
have never tried. I am a man of the world, | posible, and Sir Frederick knows it, He under- 
that, and nothing more,’ stands a woman's heart. I must decide at_once— 

‘But this secret, Sir Frederick—as between | now. There is not a moment to lose. But one 
man and man, as between one gentleman and | answer’ Her eyes were dry, although her heart 
another—you will not keep it to yourself? You | wae full of anguish. Tears would find their way 
will not. No! I cannot believe that of you.’ later on. 

He lifted his hat for a moment. ‘Lady Dims-; She quitted her seat, and near the end of the 
dale flatters me.’ Then he glanced at his watch. | walk she found the same gardener that the 
‘Later even than I thonght. This question must! Baronet had made use of. She beckoned the man 
be decided at once, or not at all. Lady Dimsdale, | to her, and os she slipped a coin into his hand, 
I am willing to reveal my secret to Mr Boyd on! said to him: ‘Go to Sir Frederick Pinkerton, 
one condition—and on one only.’ whom you will find in the library, and say to 

For a moment she hesitated, being still utterly | him that Lady Dimsdale’s answer is “ Yes.”’ 
at a loss to imagine why the Baronet had taken| The man ecratched his head and stared at her 
her so strangely into his confidence. Then she} open-mouthed ; so, for safety’s sake, she gave him 
said: § eT ok what the condition in question! the message a second time. Then he seemed 
is, Sir Frederick ?’ to comprehend, and touching his cap, set off at 

‘It was to tell it tov you that I asked you to/| a rapid pace in the direction of the house. 
favour me with your presence here. Lady Dims-| Lady Dimsdale tovuk the same way slowly, 
dale, my one condition ig this: That when this; immersed in bitter thoughts, ‘Farewell, Oscar, 
man—this Mr Oscar Boyd—shall be free to marry | farewell!’ her heart kept repeating toitsclf. ‘Not 
again, as he certainly will be when my secret|even when you are free, must you ever learn 
becomes Known to him—you shall never consent | the truth.’ 
to become his wift, and that you shall never 
lds to him the reason why you decline to 

0 80. 

‘Oh! This to me! Sir Frederick Pinkerton, 
you have no right to assume Nothing, 
nothing can justify this language !’ 

He thought he had never seen her look so 
beautiful as she looked at that moment, with 
flashing eyes, heaving bosom, and burning 
checks, 

He bowed and spread out his hands deprecat- 
ingly. ‘Pardon me, but I have assumed nothing 
—nothing whatever. I have specified a certain 
condition os the price of my secret. Call that 
condition a whim—the whin of an_ eccentric 
elderly gentleman, who, having no wife to keep 
hin ena the narrow grooves of common-sense, 
originates many strange ideas at times. Call it 
by what name yon will, Lady Dimsdale, it still 
remaina what it was. To apply a big word to a 
very small affair—you have ee my ultimatum.’ 
He glanced at hia watch again. ‘1 shall be in 
the library for the next quarter of an hour. One 
word from you—Yes or No—and I shall know 
how to act, On that one word hangs the future 
of your friend, Mr Oscar Boyd.’ He saluted her 
with one of his most ceremonious bows, and then 
turned and walked slowly away. 

There was a garden-seat close by, and to this 
Lady Dimsdale made her way, She was torn 
by conflicting emotions. Indignation, grief, 
wonder, curiosity, each and all held possession of 
her. ‘Waos ever a woman forced into such a 
cruel position before?’ she aaked herself. ‘What 
can this secret be? Is that woman not his wife? 
Yet Oscar recognised her aa such the moment he 








Meanwhile, Mrs Boyd, after lunching heartily 
with kind, chatty Mrs Bowood to keep her com- 
any, and after ae her toilet, had gone 
ack tothe room in which her husband had left 
her, and from which he had forbidden her to 
atir till his return. She was somewhat surprised 
not to find him there, but quite content to wait 
till he should think it well to appear, There was 
a comfortable-looking couch in the room, and 
after a hearty inncheon on a warm day, forty 
winks seem to follow as a natural corollary; at 
least that was Estelle’s view of the present state of 
affaira. But before settling dawn among the soft 
cushions of the couch, she went up to the glass 
over the chimney-piece, and taking a tiny box 
from her pocket, opened it, and, with the swan’s- 
down puff which she found therein, just dashed 
her cheeks with the faintest possible soupron of 
Circassian Bloom, and then half rubbed it off with 
her handkerchief. 

‘A couple of glasses of champagne would have 
saved me the need of doing this; but your cold 
thin claret has neither soul nor fire in it, she 
remarked to herself. ‘How comfortable these 
English country-honses are. I should like to stay 
here for a month. Only the people are s ve 

and, oh! so very stupid, that I know 
should tire of them in a day or two, and say 
or do something that would make them fling 
up their hands in horror.’ She yawned, gare 
. last lord at aaa oe went and sat 

own on the cou was re-arrangi 
the pillows, she found a handkerchief under Be 
of them. She pounced on it in a moment. In 
one corner waaa monogram She read the letters, 
set cyes on her. Can it be possible that she had/‘L. D.,. aloud ‘My Lady Dimsdale’s, without 
a husband living when he married her, and that, a deube she said. ‘Damp, too, She has bean 
Sir Frederick is aware of the fact? Jt is all a/ crying for the lose of her darling Oscar.’ She 
mystery. Oh, how cruel, how cruel of Sir) dropped the handkerchief with o sneer and set 
Frederick to force me into this position! What; her foot on it, ‘How sweet it is to have one’s 
right has he to assume that even if Oscar were | rival under one’s fect—sweeter still, when you 
free to-morrow, he would——- And yet-—— pe know that ahe loves him and you don’t! Lady 
it is hard——hard! Why has this task been laid | Dimsdale will hardly care to Jet Monsieur Oscar 
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kiss her He is going away on a long 
journey he es wife —sritke his Y ite, hha, he! 
Fools! If they only knew!’ The echo of her 
harsh, unwomanly laugh had scarcely died away, 
when the door opened, and the man of whom she 
had been speaking stood before her. 

After bidding farewell to Lady Dimedale, Mr 
Boyd had plunged at once into a lonely part 
of the grounds, where he would be able to recover 
hi in some measure, unseen by any one. 
Of a truth, he was very wretched. It seemed 
almost impossible to believe that one short hour— 
nay, even far less than that—should have sufficed 
to plunge him from the heights of felicity into the 
lowest depths of misery. Yet, so it was; and 
thus, alas, it is but too often in this world of 
unstable things. But the necessity for action 
was imminent upon him; there would be time 
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things are amongst the unwritten laws of travel ; 
English, Americans, and Germans are impelled 
alike by a curious instinct of duty to carry them 
out to the letter. In so doing, they jostle one 
another perpetually, see over and over again the 
same faces, hear the same remarks, and alas! 
find only the same ideas. But notwithstanding 
this, there are yet undiscovered corners in the ald 
city, and many quaint ceremonies are unknown 
to or overlooked by the forestieri, An account 
of some of these latter may perhaps be found 
interesting. 

A few winters ago, we learned, through the 
politeness of a cardinal’s secretary, that certain 
services well worth attending would take place 
in St Peter’s, commencing at about half-past seven 


enough hereafter for thinking and suffering. A|on the mornings of the Thursday, Friday, and 
few minutes sufficed to enable him to lock down |! Saturday in Holy-week. These were the con- 
his feelings beyond the guess or ken of others, | secration of the chrism used in baptism and the 


and then he went in search of Captain Bowood. | oil for extreme unction, the commemoration of 
He found his host and Mrs Bowood together. The 
latter was telling her husband all about her recent 
interview with Mra Boyd. The mistress of Rose- 
mount had never had a bird of euch strange 
plniuige under her roof before, and had rarely 


een 80 puzzled as she was to-day. That this | 


the death and ion of our Lord, and the 
; kindling of the fire for lighting the lamps extin- 
guished on Holy-Thursday. As uo public notice 
is given of the hours of these ceremonies, we were 
| glad of the information. 

The ‘functions’ formerly conducted in the Sis- 
ago to 


woman was a lady, Mrs Bowoou’s instincts declined | tine Chapel were transterred sume years 
to let her believe ; but the fact that she was Mr; the Capel'o Papale, which is in St Peter's, the 
Boyd’s wife seemed to prove that she must be | third chapel on the left-hand side of the nave, 
something better than an adventuress. The onc, It is extremely small and inconvenient, being 
certain fact was, that she was a guest at Rosemount, ; almost entirely tuken up with stalls for the 
and as such must be made welcome. cardinals, bishops, canons, and vicara lay and 
When Mr Boyd entered the room, Mrs Bowood | choral. The pores own choir always sing here, 
was at once struck by the change in his appear- | but arc assembled in full atrength only on festi- 
ance, She felt instinctively that some great | vals; then, however, their exquisite unaccom- 
calamity had overtaken this man, and her motherly | panied singing is well worth hearing, and in the 
heart: was touched. Accordingly, when Mr Boyd | year of which we speak thie eoprend and alti were 
intimated to her and the Captain that it was | specially good. On Holy-Thursday there ig scarce] 
imperatively necessary that he and his wife should | any cessation of worship in the great church all 
start for London by the five o'clock train, she | day; and at 7.30 a.m. we are barely in time to 
gave expression to her regret that such a necessity | watch the assembling of the functionaries who 
should have arisen, but otherwise offered no oppo- | are to assist at the ceremony of the consocration 
sition to the proposed step, as, under ordinary | of the oil. The chrism used in baptism is com- 
circumstances, she would have been sure to do, | posed of balsam and oil; and this‘and the oil for 
In matters such os these, the Captain alwaye | holy unction are considered extremely precious ; 
followed his wife’s lead. Five minutes later, : bishops and other dignitaries journey long dia- 
Oscar Boyd went in search of his wife. tances to procure it, and convey it to their respec- 
tive dioceses and ee arin 2 hykmestiakal 
ways not a little to the effect of the usual assemblage 
IN ST PETERS, of canons of St Peter’s, for their vestments te 
To have spent u winter in Rome is so common ! much more varied in colour; the canons wearing 


an experience for English pcople, that it seems | always violet silk robes, and gray or white fur 
i i id : +, |capes when not officiating; and their soft hue 
as at thete were noeiinig nee te beim about ib | makes an excellent background for the brilliant 


nothing “out of the ordinary routine to be done ‘scarlet trains of the car inuls, two of whom are 
during its course. We all know we must lodge 'jighting up the corner stalls with their crimson 
in or near the Piazza di Spagna; must make the | Hose. 

round of the studios; drive on the Pincio; go number of seats take up the space in the 
to the Trinitt to hear the nuns sing; have an | middle of the chapel, and are arranged in a square, 
audience of the Holy Father; drink the Trevi | having a toble in the centre. The choir presently 
water; muse in the Colosseum; wander with | commence singing » Latin hymn, and a glittering 


i i rocession of canons and of orders enters ; 
delighted De muldaient phrongh the sculpture- fre take their places in the square ; the chalices 
galleries of the Vatican; explore the ruins on! © dha cil and dhe balan: of the cheienk ane 
the Palatine ; get, tickets for the Cercola Artis. | Tia om the table, and the officiating cardinal 
tica ; attend Sunday vespers at St Peter's; and | the ceremony. He is an exceedingly hand- 
tire ourselves to death amongst the three hundred | some man, very tall, with clearly cut Lutaroes 
and odd churches, each one with some special | and walks in a magnificent fashion; his great 


attraction, which forbids us to slight it These | white silk cope, stiff with its embroidery of gold, 
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silver, and precious stones, seems no encumbrance 
| to him, and he looks a fitting president for this 

august meeting, The cardinal blesses the first of 


the chalices presented to him, saying the words 
of benediction in clear distinct tones, the singing 
meanwhile continuing softly while he lays his 
hands on all the cups placed before him. Then 
the choir cease, and each cardinal, bishop, priest, 
and canon kneels in turn before the table, saying 
three times, ‘Ave sancta chrisma.’ The sounds 
of the different voices in which the words are 
said, as their various old, young, short, tall, fat, 
or thin owners pronounce them, have a somewhat 
odd effect, and it is a relicf when the lovely singing 
is resumed, while the cardinal’s clear tones pro- 
nounce blessings on the oil for extreme unction. 
After thiz, the same ceremony is repeated, except 
that the words three times said are, ‘Ave sanctum 
oleum.’ As there are at least one hundred and 
thirty persons to perform this act of devotion, 
the service becomes a little tedious; and if it were 
not for the novelty, the exquisite singing, and the 
wonderful effects of light and colour in the glowing 
morning atmosphere, we should not have been 
surprised at the absence of our compatriots; but 
there is a sense of freshness and stranyeness in 
the service which makes ua wonder the chapel 
is not crowded. The small congregation consists 
of flower-sellers, women in black veils—who 
always belong to the middle classea—beggara, and 
shopkeepers from the long street leading to St 
Peter's, The magnificent gathering of ofticiating 
pricsts makes the smallness of the attendance more 
noticeable. 

After the consecration service, a masa ia cele- 
brated, and during the Gloria in ercelsis, the bells 
are rung for the lust time till Saturday. 

No mass is sung on Goud-Friday ; Chentite: two 
hosta are consecrated on Holy-Thursday, one of 
which is Bleed in a magnificent jewelled pyx, 
and carried in procession to s niche beneath an 
altar in a side-chapel ; the beautiful hyinn, Pange 
lingua, being sung the while. The niche is called 
a ‘sepulchre,’ and ia covered with gold and silver 
ornaments, and glitters with candles. All cover- 
ings are removed from the altars, and all lights 
put out‘’on this day, the next ceremony to the 
mass being that of atripping and washing the 
high-altar, Tho bare marble of the great table 
is exposed, ond those who have taken part in 
the earlier ‘functions, walk in procession, and 
atand in acircle round it; acolytes carrying ple 
glass bottles pu on it something that smells like 
vinegar ; and each dignitary, being provided with 
a tiny brush made of curled shavings, goes in turn 
to sweep the surface, places his brush on a tray, 
takes a sponge, with which he rubs the marble, 
and finally replaces that yy a napkin, with which 
itis dried. By this time the morning is well on; 
the worshippers and onlookers in the great church 
are many ; but there is no crowding or pushing. 
As the space is so vast, that all who wish can see, 
a few of the functionaries who keep order are 
quite cnough to make things go easily. 

Ag all these services, we ate much impressed 
by the extreme ense with which everything is 
conducted. There is a‘ master of ceremonies,’ and 
he, one fancies, must have held rehearzala; for 
from the officiating cardinal to the smallest 
acolyte, no one ever moves at the wrong time, 
er ateps into the wrong place; yet the marching 
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and counter-marching, the handing, giving, 
placing, taking, involved in such an elaborate 
ceremonial must require nice and careful pra 
ment and extreme foresight. The dresses of the 
priesta who assist at these functions are violet 
cassocks, and very short surplices edged with lace, 
plaited into folds of minute patterns, involv- 
ing laundry-work of no mean description. Other 
prieste, and all bishops and monsignore, wear the 
game coloured cassocka, but with the addition of 
red pipings on cuffs and collars and fronts. 

e function of the ‘washing of the altar’ 
being ended, there is a pause; and one cannot 
but imagine that the cardinal retires to the great 
sacristy with a feeling of relief that the pageant 
is over for the time. The procession winds away 
to the left, and disappears through the gray marble 
doors of the sacristy ; and we go home to lunch, 
feeling as if we had been spending a morning 
with our ancestors of three centuries back. The 
doings of the last four or five hours do not 
seem to agree with the appearance of the Via 
Babuino os our old coachman rattles us up to 
the door of our lodgings. 

In the afternoon, we are again in St Peter’s; 
this time, to find it almost crowded. At 
three, the ‘holy relics’? are exposed. These 
are—the handkerchief given by St Veronica 
to the Saviour as He passed on His way to 
the cross, and on which there is said jo be the 
impression of His face; the lance with which 
His side was pierced; the head of St Andrew ; 
and a portion of the true cross. They are pre- 
sented to the public gaze from a balcony at an 
immense height, on one of the four great buttresses 
which support the dome. There is a rattle of 
small drums, and priesta with white vestments 
appear on the baleony, holding up certain magni- 
ficent jewelled caskets of different shapes, amidst 
the dazzling settings of which it is quite impos- 
sible to recognise any object 2.2 particular. The 
kneeling throng, the vast dim church, the clouds 
of incense, the roll of drums, the sudden appear- 
ance of the glittering figures on the balcony, their 
disappearance, followed by the noise of the crowda 
as they quickly move and talk, after the dead 
silence during the exposure of the objects of 
veneration, combine to make this a most striking 
and impressive scene. Then, in the Capello 
Papale, follows the service of the Tenebre, as it 
is called, with the singing of the Lamentations 
and the Miserere. The quictness of the now 
densely ked crowd, the soft music, and the 
glimmer of the few lights left in the dim chapel, 
strike one with a novel effect, after the some- 
what careless and florid services usually conducted 
here. 

Emerging thence, the vast space of the cathedral 
looks larger than ever in the twilicht, and the 
frillians Vine of lights round the shrine of St 
Peter seem to glitter with double lustre ; these, 
however, with all others, are soon extinguished, 
and the great basilica remains in darkness with 
covered crucifixes and stripped altars till Saturday 
morning. The ‘crowd’ as it seemed within the 
amall chapel, appears nothing outside, and one 
by one the listeners disappear through the heavy 
leathern curtain that ecreens the door, finding by 
contrast the great pa a scene of brilliant light, 
but quiet with what seems a strange stillness in 
the midst of a crowded city. ; 





ey 
Qn Good-Friday morning we are again in the 
Pope’s Chapel at half-past seven, and are in time 
to see the canons take their places in the stalls. 
Three priests, habited only in black cassock, and 
close a with no lace edging, advance to the 
altar and begin the service. The first of this 
consists simply of a reading in Latin of the whole 
of the chapters from the gospel of St John which 
relate to the passion. The priests take different 
parts: one reads most beautifully the narrative ; 
another speaks the words uttered by our Saviour ; 
the third, those used by Pilate; and the choir 
repeat the words of the populace. It is startling 
in its simplicity, but wonderfully dramatic ; 
the dignified remonstrances of Pilate, and the 
clear elocution of the reader of the history, 
making up an impressive service, not thé least 
part of its strangeness consisting in the fact 
of there being no congregation ; not a dozen per- 
sons besides the priests and canons are present 
in the chapel. This ended, the officiating bishop, 
who is clothed in purple vestments embroidered 
with gold, kneels in prayer before the altar, 
while the priesta prostrate themselves, The 
bishop then rises; and the choir chant softly in 
a minor key while he takes the crucifix from the 
altar, uncovers it, and holds it up to the people. 
In the afternoon, the relics are exposed, Lamenta- 
tions and Miserere sung after Tenebre, as on 
the preceding days; but the church is dark, 
bare, and silent. 

The gloom of Friday is forgotten in the brilliant 
sunshine of Saturday morning, and we feel 
inspired with the freshness and life of a new 
day, as we once more gain the great steps leading 
to the basilica, watch the rainbow on the 
fountains, and the dancing lights in the waters 
of the large basins in the piazza. The obelisk 
in the centre is Hyped with red gold, and the 
clear blue sky makes the figures on the loggta 
and colonnades stand out with lifelike distinct- 
ness. This morning we are called to join in an 
unquestionable festival, the early ceremonial of 
rekindling the lights being one of the most 
cheerful ‘functions’ in which it is possible to 
participate. 

This service commences outside the cathedral ; 
and ascending the steps to the loggia or porch, 
we find it already occupied by an imposing array 
of priests and bishops. The handsome cardinal 
again officiates ; he is seated with his back to the 
piazza, juet within the pillars of the porch, and 
lacing the brazen centre-doors of the church. 
In front of him is an enormous brasier, in which 
burns a bright fire of coals, branches, and leaves, 
which has best lighted by a spark struck from 
a flint outside the church. He wears magnificent 
purple and gold vestments; his finely embroidered 
cope and jewelled mitre glitter in the sun. 
Around him are acolytes, some of whom tend 
the fire, while others carry censers; priesta, 
canons, and bishops all gorgeously apparelled, 
and performing their in the service with 
the usual precision and alacrity. Two priests 
stand with their backs to the great bronze doors; 
one bearing a massive gold cross, the other 
holding a bamboo with a transverse bar on the 
top, and on this are three candlea After some 
chanting, the cardinal rises; and an acolyte fills 
& censer with live coals from the brasier, and 
brings it for benediction ; another presents five 
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large cones of incense covered with gold; these 
are also blessed and sprinkled with ieee: 
then incense is put on the hot ashes in the censer ; 

as the smoke ascends, the great bronge doors, 
so rarely unclosed, are thrown open, and the 
procession enters the cathedral. he effect is 
strangely Dbeautiful. The lovely early morni 
light and sunshine, the great building empty vo 
living thing, the gorgeous procession throwing a 
line of brilliant colour into the dim soft mist of 
the nave, the choir chanting as the priests walk, 
their voices echoing in the great space—all form 
a combination which must touch the least im- 
pressionable spectator, and which cannot but be 
photographed on the inemory to its smallest detail. 
At the door, there is a pause while one of the 
candles on the bamboo is lighted ; a second flame 
is kindled in the nave, and the third at the altar 
in the choir chapel. Thence, light is immedi- 
ately sent to the other churches in Rome, where 
also darkness has reigned since. Thursday after- 
noon. 

A venerable canon now ascends a platform, and 
from a very high desk reads some chapters, recites 
prayers, and then lights the great Easter candle 
which stands beside him. This is a huge pillar 
of wax, decorated with beautifully painted wreaths 
of flowers, and is placed in a magnificent silver 
candlestick. He takes the five cones of incense 
which the. exrdinul had bleased in the porch, and 
fixes them on the candle in the form of a cross, 
During hik reading, the candles and lamps all 
over the church are relighted, and when it is 
ever, all who formed the procession, bearing 
bouquets of lovely Howers, and sinall brushes like 
those used on Holy-Thursday, march to the 
baptistery, where the cardinal blesses the font, 
pours on the water in the huge basin chrism and 
oil, and sprinkles water to the four points of the 
compass—typifying the quarters of the globe. 

On the return of the procession to the choin 
chapel, the cardinal and others prostrate them- 
selves before the altar while some beautiful 
litanies are chanted. Then follows pause, 
during which the priesta retire to the sacristy 
to take off their embrvidered vestments. The 
return wearing only surplices edged with hand- 
some lace over their cassocks. The cardinal has 
a plain cope of white silk and gold. 

After this, is the mass; and at the Gloria the bells 
ring out a grand peal, all pictures are uncovered, 
and the organ is played for the first time durin 
many days, The great church resumes its wonte 
cheerful aspect, and light and colour hold ogain 
their places. 

The afternoon ceremonies consist only of a 
procession of the cardinal to worship ut special 
ultars, the display of the holy relics, and the 
singing of a fine Alleluia and ywalm, instead o: 
the neval vespers, . 

Some pause is needed, one feels, before the 
cathedral is “illed by the crowds who attend the 
Easter-Sunday mass; for no greater contrast can 
be imagined than that between the scenes of the 
quiet morning functions, with the numerous 
priesta and few psople, the stillness and 
of the hours we have been describing, and those 


enacted by the Space erie of fnign sight- 
seers at the great festivals, who, ing, gesticu- 
, ex irrelevant 


lating, standing on tiptoe, and asking 
questions in audible voices, seem to look on these 
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1 sacred services as spectacles devised for their 

gratification, rather than eas expressions of the 
| worship of a large section of their fellow-creatures ; 
thus exemplifying the rapidity with which igno- 
rance beconies irreverence, 


AMONG THE ADVERTISERS AGAIN. 


Cam it ever be said that there is nothing in the 
papers, when advertisers are always to the fore, 
providing matter for admiration, wonder, amuse- 
ment, or speculation? One day a gentleman 
announces the loss of his heart between the stalls 
and boxes of the Haymarket Theatre; the next, 
we have ‘RN.’ telling ‘Dearest E’—‘If you 
have the slightest inclination to become first-mate 
on board the screw-steamer, say so, and I will 
ask papa ;’ and by-and-by we are trviny to guess 
how the necessity arose for the following: ‘St 
James's Theatre, Friday.—The Gentleman to 
whom a Lady offered her hand, apologises for not 
being able to take it.’ 

Does any one want two thousand pounds? 
That nice little sum is to be obtained by merely 
introducing a certain New-Yorker to ‘the Pontess ;’ 
or if he or she be dead, to his or her heirs. ‘There 
is a doubt whether the cognomen was, or is, borne 
Ly a woman, a man, or a child; if by the last, 
it must have been born ag to the spring of 
1873.’ If the Pontess-secker fails in his quest 
from not knowing exactly what it is that he 
wants, an advertiser in the Zimes is likely to 
have the same fortune from knowing, and letting 
those interested know, exactly what it is that he 
does not want. Needing the services of a marricd 
pair as coachman and cook, this ontypoken gentle- 
man etipulates that the latter must not grumble 
at her mistress being her own housekeeper ; nor 
expect fat joints to be ordered to swell her per- 
quisites; nor be imbued with the idea that 
because plenty may be around, she is bound to 
swell the tradesmen’s bills by as much waste as 
possible. ‘No couple need apply that expect the 
work to be put out, are fond of change, or who 
dictato to their employers how much company 
mav be kept.’ 

When two of a trade fall out, they are apt to 
disclose secrets which it were wiser to kevp to 
themselves. Disgusted by the success of a rival 
whose advertiaing boards bore the representation 
of a venerable man sitting croga-lecged at his work, 
a San Francisco tailor advertised : * Don't be hum- 
bugged by hoary-headed patriarchs who picture 
themselves crosae-leggod, and advertise panta made 
to order, three, four, and five dollars a pair. Do 
you know how it’s done? When you go into one 
of these stores that cover up their shop-windows 
with sample lengths of cassimere, marked “ Pants 
to onder, three dollars fifty cents and four dollars ;” 
after you have made a selection of the piece 
of cloth you want your panta made from, the 

mpous individual who is chief engineer of the 

ig tailor shears, lays them softly on the smoothest 
part of his cutting-table, unrolls his tape-line, 
and proceeds to, measure his victim all over the 
body. The several measurements are all carefully 
entered in a book by the other humbug. 





customer is then told that his pants will be; Mi 


finished in about twenty-four or thirty-six hours ; 
oll depends upon how long it takes to shrink the 
oletb, That 
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gsecond.—The customer no sooner leaves the store 
than the merchant-tailor calls his eshopboy Jim, 
and sends him around to or wholesale Hieron 
and says: “Get me a pair of pants, pattern thirty- 
six,” hich is the shoddy imitation of the piece 
of cagsimere that your pants are to be made of, 
“ Get thirty-four round the waist, and thirty-three 
in the leg.” They are pulled out of a pile of a 
hundred pairs just like them, made by Chinese 
cheap labour. All the carefully made measare- 
ments and other claptrap are the bait on the hook. 
That’s the way it’s done.’ 

Traders somctimes give themselves away, as 
Americans say, innocently enough, a Paris 
pron advertising Madeira at two francs, Old 

adeira at three francs, and genuine Madeira 
at ten franca, a bottle. A Bordeaux wine-mer- 
chant, after atating the price per cask and bottle 
of ‘the most varied and superior growths of 
Bordeaux and Burgundy,’ concludes by announc- 
ing that he has also a stock of natural wine to 
be sold by private treaty. A sacrificing draper 
funnily tempts ladies to rid him of three hundred 
baptiste robes by averring ‘they will not last over 
two days;’ and the proprietor of somebody’s 
Methurelah Pills can give them no higher praise 
than, ‘Thousands have taken them, and are living 
still’ 

When continental advertisers, bent upon 
lightening British purses, rashly adventure to 
attack Englishmen in their own tongue, «the 
result is often disastrously comical. The $ro- 
prietor of a ‘milk-cur’ establishment in Aix-la- 

hapelle, ‘foundet before twenty vears of orders 
from the mnvistrat, boasts that his quality of 
‘Suisse and his experiences causes*him to deliver 
a milk pure and nutritive, obtained by sounds 
cow’s and by ao natural forage’ One Parisian 
hosier informs his hoped-for patrons he possessca 
vatent machinery for cutting ‘sirths’—Franco- 
inglish, we presume, for shirts. Another pro- 
claims his resolve to sell his yarzs dirty cheap ; 
and a dealer in butter, eges, and cheeses, whose 
‘produces? arrive every day ‘from the farms of 
the establishment without intermedial,’ requests 
would-be customers to send orders by unpaid 
letters, as ‘the house does not recoynise any 
traveller’ A Hamburg firm notifies that their 
‘universal binocle of tield is also preferable for 
the use in the field, like in the theatre, and had 
to the last degree of perfection concerning to 
rigouressness and pureness of the glass ;? while 
they are ready to supply all comers with ‘A 
Glass of Field for the Marine 58ctm opjectiv 
opening in extra shout lac-leather ctui and stra 
at sh 358 6&1’ This is a specimen of their ‘Englis 
young man’s’ powers of composition that would 
aed the enterprising opticians in imitating the 

‘renchman whose shop-window was graced with 
a placard, bearing the strange device, ‘English 
spoken here a few. 

An Italian, speaking French well and a little 
English, with whom ‘wage is no object,’ adver- 
tiging in a London paper for an engagement as 
an indoor servant, puts down his height as ‘ fifty- 
seven feet seven.’ But he manages his lit 


y 


The | English to better purpose than his countryman of 
who offers the bestest comforta to travellers, 
at his hotel, which he describes as ‘situated in the 


centre of an immence parck, with most ificient 


E the end of the firat act. Part; views of the Alp chain, and an English church 
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more provided with ‘baths of mineral waters 
in elegant private cabins and shower rooms, 
and two basins for bathin’; one for gentlemen, 
the oter for ladies ;? while it contains a hundred 
and fifty rooms, ‘all exposed to the south-west 


dining-groom. 

Burl ail ec poche might well cause the Milanese 
host's visitors to become ‘persons dependent upon 
the headache, or who have copious perspirations,’ 
whom a M. Lejeune invites ‘to come and visit 
without buying his new fabrication,’ with the 
chance of meeting ‘the hat-makers, who endeavour 
by caoutchouc, gummed linen and others, to pre- 
veut hata from becoming dirt;’ eager to hear 
the inventor of the new fabrication demonstrate 
‘how much all those preparations are injurious, 
and excite, on contrary, to perspiration.’ Equally 
anxious to attract British custom is a doctor- 
dentist who, ‘after many years consecrated to 
serious experiences, has perfected the laying of 
artificial teeth by wholly new proceedings, He 
makes himself most difficulty works; it is the 
best guaranty, and, thanks to his peculiar pro- 
ceeding, his work joins to elegancy, solidity, and 
duration.’ Considering all things, our doctor- 
dentist’s derangement of sentences is quite as 
commendable as that of the Belfast gentleman 
desirous of letting ‘the House at present occupied, 
and since erected by J. H , Esq. 3? who might 
per off with the worthy responsible for—‘To 

e sold, six cows—No. 1, a beautiful cow, calved 
eight days, with splendid calf at foot, a good 
milker; No. 2, a cow to calve in about fourteen 
days, and great promise. The other tivo cows are 
calved about twenty-one days, and will speak for 
themselves,’ 

By a fortuitous concurrence of antagonistic 
linex, the Zimes one morning gave mothers the 
startling information that 


Josepx GILLoTT’s Steet Pens 
THE Best Foop ror INFANTS 
Is PREPARED SOLELY BY 
Savory AND Moore 


—a hint as likely to be taken og that of a public 
benefactor who announced in the Standard: 
‘Incredible as it may sccm, I have ground to 
hope that half a glass of cold water, taken 
immediately after every meal, will be found to 
be the divinely appointed antidote for every kind 
of medicine.’ 

Another benevolent individual kindly tells us 
how to make coffee: 


Placed in Se peret straining-top let stand 


The moistened coffee, tull the grain expand, 
Before the fire ; then boiling water pour, 
And quaff the nectar of the Indian shore. 


But he is not quite so generous as he seems, since 
he is careful to inform us he is in possession 
of an equally excellent recipe for bringing out 
the flavour of tea, which he will forward for five 
shillings-worth of stampa. Urged by an equally 
uncontrollable desire to serve his fellow-creatures, 
a ‘magister in mystery and conditionalist’ 


for any one a glimpse at the 
and, on certain conditions, of the future; but 
with less wisdom than a magister of palmystery 


| 


AMONG THE ADVERTISERS AGAIN. 
iding in the hotel ’—the latter being further- | should pers winds up with 


tha ; 
Notification, ‘Boots and shoes made to ede 

_ The wants of the majonty of advertizers are 
intelligible enough; but it needs some special 
knowledge to understand what may be meant 
by the good people who hanker for a portable 
mechanic, an efficient handvriter, a peerless feeder, 
a first-class ventilator on human_hair-nets, a 
practical cutter by measure on ladies’ waista a 
youth used to wriggling, and a boy to kick 
Gordon. Nor is the position required by a 
respectable young lady as ‘figure in a large 
establishment,’ altogether clear to our mind ; and 
we may be doing injustice to the newspaper 
proprietor requiring ‘a sporting compositor, by 
inferring he wants a man clever alike at ‘tips’ 
and types. 

It does not say much for American theatrical 
‘combinations,’ that the managers of one of them 
ostentatiously proclaim: ‘We pay our salaries 
regularly every Tuesday; by so doing, we avoid 
lawsuits, are not compelled to constantly ,change 
our people, and always curry our watches in our 
pockets.’ Neither would America appear to be 
quite such a land of liberty as it is supposed to 
be, since a gentleman advertises his want of a 
furnished room where he can have perfect inde- 
pendence ; while we have native testimony to 
our cousins’ curiomty in a quiet young Iad 
desiring a handsome furnished apartment with 
non-inquiaitive purties;’ and a married couple 
seeking thice or four furnished rvoms ‘for ver 
light housekeeping, where people are not inquisi- 
tive’ Can it be the same patr who want a com- 
petent Protestant girl ‘to take entire charge af 
a bottled baby?’ If so, their anxiety to abide 
with non-curious folk is easily comprehended. 

Very whimsical desires find expression in the 
advertising columns of the day. A lady of com- 
panionable habits, wishing to meet with a lady 
or gentleman requiring a companion, would prefer 
to act as such to ‘one who, from circumstances, 
is compelled to lead a retired life.’ A stylish and 
elegant widow, a good ringer and musician, pos- 
sesaing energy, business knowledge, and means 
of her own, ready, ‘for the suke of a social home,’ 
to undertake the supervision of a widower's estab- 
lishment, thinks it well to add, guodness knows 
why, ‘a Radical preferred.’ Somebody in search 
of a middle-aged man willing to travel, stipulates 
for a misanthrope with bitter experience of the 
wickedness of mankind; displaying as pleasant 
a taste as the proprietor of a wonderful discovery 
for relieving pain and curing discase without 
medicine, who wants a partner in the shape of 
a consumptive or asthmatical geritleman. 

Your jocular man, lasking an outlet for hia 
wit, will often pay for the privilege of airing his 
humour in public. Here are a few examples, 
‘Wanted, a good Liberal camlidate for the 
Kilmarnock Burghs, Several inferior ones giveh 
in exchange.’—‘ Wanted a Thin Man who has been 
used to collecting debts, tv crawl throngh key- 
holes and find debtors who are never at home, 
Salary, nothing the first year; to be doubled each 
year afterwards.’—‘ Wanted, Twelve-feet planks 
at the corners of gil the streete in Melbourne, 


offers, with the on of guardian spirits, to obtain | until the Corporat#.a can find some other means ' 
past and present ; | of rome the metropolitan creeks, The planks 


and the ration may be tied up to the lamp- 
posts in the dry weather.” —‘ Wanted, a Cultured 
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1 Gentleman used to milking goata; a University 


man preferred.’—‘ Odrrespondence is solicited from 
Bearded Ladies, Civcassians, and other female 
enriosities, who, in return for a true heart and 
devoted husband, would travel during the summer 
months, and allow him to take the money at the 
door.’—‘ Wanted, a Coachman, the ugliest in the 
city; he must not, however, have a moustache 
nor red hair, as those are very taking qualities 
in certain households at present. As he will 
not be required to take care of his employer's 
daughter, and is simply engaged to see to the 
horses, he will only be allowed twenty dollars per 
month.’ 

A great deal might be said about pictorial 
advertisements, if the impossibility of reproducing 
them did not stant in the way. As it is, we 
must content ourselves with showing how an 
advertisement can be illustrated without the help 
of draughtsman or engraver. By arranging ordi- 


nary printers’ types thus : 


‘ ee oN, 
{@|@} {@|@} 
ee (—) 

_ ~~ 


an ingenious advertising agent presents the public 
with portraits of the man who does not and the 
man who docs advertise, and says: ‘Try it, and 
see how you will look yourself.’ 


A BTRANGE INSTITUTION, 


Amonvst the oral traditions of the past in 
Cambridge, there is handed down to the modern 
undergraduate an account of a secret Society 
which was established in the university at a 
remote period of time, and which was called the 
Lie Society. At the weekly mectings of the 
members, an ingenious falschood was fabricated, 
which frequently referred to some person locally 
known, andl which was probably not altozether 
free from scandal. It was the duty cf all the 
members to propazate this invented story as 
much as possible by relating it to every one they 
met. Ench member had to make a note of the 
altered form in which the lie thus circulated 
camo round to him individually, and these were 
read out at the next mecting with all the copious 
additions and changes the story had received 
passing from one to the other, often to such an 
extent os to leave but little of the original 
fabric left, After a time the Society beyan 
to Janguish, and soon after disappeared alto- 
gether. 

In the dim past, and before the present 
stringent reguiationa were made as to examina- 
tions in the Senate House, another secret Society 
was organised, called the Beavers, which was for 
the purpose of enabling members, when being 
exanilual to help each other by no aystem of 
signals, With this view, one of the members of 
the Beavers was told off by lot to perform 
various dutics assigned to him, auch aa engaging 
the attention of the examiners, and giving infor- 
mation as to the Ts b concerted signs. 
This Society soon folla ae one or its 
members ja creditel the ingenious watch-faced 


Euclid, and the edition of Little-yo-classics on! Printed and Published 
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MY TOME IN ANNANDALE BEVISITED. 


I 1eave with joy the amoky town, 
As pining captive quite his ceil, 
O'er shining sea and purple fell, 


Again to see the sun go down: 


As once behind great Penmanmawr, 
A ball of fire, o’er Conway Bay 

He silent hung, then sank away, 

And beauteous shone the evening star. 


My village home at lenzth I reach, 

And stand beside my father's door ; 

His feet are on its step no more: 

From texts like this, Time loves to preach. 


Daylight is dying in the west ; 

The leaden night-clouds blot the sky; 
Across the fields, the pewit’s cry 

Only makes deeper nature's rest. 


The water-wheel stands at the mill, 
The fisher leaves the sandy shore, 
By garden gate and unlatched door 
Lassies and lads are meeting still. 


Beside me stand the kirk and manse, 
On this green knoll among the trees ; 
The summer burn still croons to these ; 
But where are those who loved me once? 


Only a sound of breaking whves, 

All throngh the night, comes from the sea: 
But those who kindly thought of me, 

Are sleeping in these quiet graves, 


No sounds of earth can wake the dead ! 
I vainly yearn for what hath heen ; 
The faves I in youth have scen, 

With the lost years away have fled. 


The faintest breath that stirs the air 
Will take the dead leaf from the tree; 
Thus, one by one, have gone from me 
Those who my young companions were. 


A stranger in my native place, 

Wearing the silver inask of years, 

None meet me now with smiles or tears, 
Or in the man the boy can trace. 


My trees ent down, have left the place 
Vacant and silent where they grow ; 
From fields and farma, that once I knew, 
I miss each well-remembered face. 


This price, returning, I must pny, 

With wandering foot who loved to roam: 
Thrice happy he who finds a home 

And constant friends, when far away. 


As relics from a holy shrine, 

Dear names are treasured in my heart ; 
Death only for an hour can part ; 

And all I loved, will yet be mine. 


With blinding tears, I turn away, 

Young hearts round thir new life can twine; 
But from my path has passed for aye 

The light and love of auld langsyne. 








by W. & R. Crasmuns, 47 Pater 


| noster Row, Lonpox, and 339 High Strest, Eoreavscs. 
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HOW LIFE-OFFICES PAY THEIR 
DEATH-CLAIMS. 


Tne difficulty and delay in obtaining payment 
of the sum assured, when death occurred, was at 
one time urged as an objection against the system 
of life-assurance ; but of late years the percentage 
of cases in which this objection could hold good 
has been reduced to a mere fraction, and offices 
now vie with each other in facilitating prompt 
and satisfactory settlement. This and other 
material improvements in the practice of life- 
assurance which have been recently introduced, 
have tended to obviate many popular objections, 
and greatly to increase the number of the assured. 
While it is sadly true that there are thousands 
of homes in our country without adequate pro- 
tection against the suffering and distress which 
the death of the bread-winner would entail, it 
is gratifying to find that by means of existing 
policies a provision has becn made to the extent 
of four hundred and thirty-five millions sterling, 
for the maintenance and comfort of the widows 
and orphans of the future, and this amount does 
not include what is known as industrial business, 
It is difficult to realise without a strong effort 
of the imagination what a vast alleviation of the 
sum of human misery is shadowed forth in the 
fact just stated. The hnmble cottage of the 
artisan, and the stately hall rich with heraldic 
emblazonry, are alike destined to draw comfort 
and solace from thie beneficent treastry. 

We do not propose to give the history of life- 
assurance, or, at this time of day, to demonstrate the 
great advantages of the system, but to give some 
information which may be useful and interesting to 
the vast brotherhood of persons who have already 
availed themselves, or who intend to avail them- 
selves, of its benefits. Notwithstanding the vigo- 
rous efforts put forth by more than a hundred 
competing offices to give their terms publicity, 
there are still men to be found who have very 
crude ideas of what life-assurance is and does. 
One man in all seriousness proposed to join one 
of our Scottish offices, thinking he could draw 
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half the sum at once, and the other half later on; 
quaintly remarking: ‘What use is the money to me 
after 1am dead?’ Another proposer for a policy 
suggested that in lieu of his annual premiums 
being paid as they fell due, the office should allow 
them to remain unpaid, and at his death deduct 
the sum of the urpaid premiums asa debt from 
the policy! Life-oftices, like men, must, in order 
to live, find the means of living; and we are 
afraid that, tuder present conditions, no means 
of escape can be afforded to the public from 
satisfying the necessity under which all assurance 
offices exist—namely, that of requiring the pay- 
ment of premiums, and these payments to be 
made punctually as they fall due. 

There was a time when non-payment of the 
premium on the due date meant forfeiture of all 
benefit and all past payments; but now these 
hard conditions have been almost entirely abo- 
lished ; while certain offices have adopted a plan 
by which a policy is kept in force automati- 
cally, by applying to the payment of premiums 
the value that weuld be given on surrender of 
the policy, so lofg as the value ia sufficient for 
the purpose. There are many other points in 
connection with which needless restrictions have 
been relaxed; but there are certain well-con- 
sidered regulations which must be rigidly adhered 
to by every well-managed office. The medical 
and legal faculties are essential allies of the offices, 
both at the commencement of the contract and 
at the close of it. The doctor must examine a 
proposer, and report on his family and personal 
history, before he can be admitted to benefit ; and 
when death takes place, the doctor must certify 
the fact and report the cause. Again, the lawyer 
may prove a most succcasful agent for the Com- 
pany in inducing men to join by advocating the 
benefits of life-assurance, and has an opportunity, 
when prepsring marriage settlements or making 
wills, of auggesting a policy of assurance as an 
excellent subject for gettlement or bequest. ; 

During the last 'iew yeare, the interval between 
death and the payment of claims has been greatly 
shortened; and most of the enterprising new 
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offices haya made it a point to offer settlement of 
the claims arising from death with the least pos- 
sible delay. This is as it should be; and many 
of the older and more conservative offices have seen 
it to be to their advantage to abandon the three 
or six months’ interval which usually had to elapse 
before payment of the sum assured was made. 
When we consider what prompt settlement in many 
cases implies, this acceleration of payment is a 
movement which will be mach appreciated, and, 
like every other policy of the kind, will eventually 
benefit those offices adopting it. It is plain that 
when the assurance money is the chief resource of 
the bereaved family, early payment by the office 
is of immense advantage, enabling immediate steps 
to be taken in some measure to supply the place of 
the bread-winner ; and even in cases where there 
is other property left, the early—almost imme- 
diate—possession of ready-money must be a great 
boon, often enabling other effects to be disposed 
of at leisure, and without the loss which frequently 
attends a forced realisation. We observe, there- 
fore, with satisfaction that a large number of 
offices now pay the sums assured either on proof 
of death and title, or, what is practically the 
same, in a month after proof of death. Not one 
of the seventeen Scottish offices, for instance, now 
retains the old style of paying six months after 
death. Two of the Scottish offices pay on proof 
of death and title; four, one month after proof 
of death ; two, three months after date of death ; 
and nine, three months after proof of death, 
Many of the English offices also have within the 
last few years agreed to pay their claims sooner 
then herctofore. This acceleration of the pay- 
ment of claims has long been a desired reform, 
and will no doubt result in an increased flow 
of busincas to those offices which have adopted 
it, 

In order that fall advantage may be taken 
of this concession, co-operation on the part of 
the assurcd is neerled. For instance, there is 
one form of ‘self-help’ which could be practised 
by all—namely, the production of evidence of 
nS When proof has not been produced to the 
office and admitted, there is often delay canscd 
in getting payment. In many cases, there is 
among the nearest friends an astonishing absence 
of knowledge as to the place and date of birth 
of their relatives, and therefore the proper person 
to clear up such matters is the assured himeelf. 
If born in England after July 1, 1837, an 
extract from the general Registry at Somerset 
House, London, can {be got for a smnll fee. At 
Somerset House, there are also preserved the non- 
registers of baptisms or births kept 

y various bodies and congregations of Noncon- 
formista prior to the general system of registration 
which commenced at the above-mentioned date. 
In Ireland, registration commenced only in 1863, 
In Scotland, the registers—with the exception 
of those for the period from January 1, 1820 
to January 1, 1855, which are in the ession 
of the local istrars—are preserved at the 
Register House in ceppean and an extract 
can be got on pplication } or the assurance office 
can, if requested, take an extract from the register 
there on payment of one shilling. Seeing that, 
as a rule, the correct date of birth can easily be 
certifi 
undue 


every policy-holder should do so without 
y, and have a marking made by the 
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office on his policy that ‘Age isadmitted.’ A mis- 
take of a year or two is easily made, and altho 
the deficiency in annual premium may be s 
the operation of compound interest, which is 
so essential 2 part of the syatem of life-assurance, 
causes the accumulation of these little sums to 
asgume sometimes a startling appearance, when 
it comes to be deducted at settlement from the 
sum assured ; and it is unpleasant for all concerned 
that such deduction should have to be inflicted. 
There is not now the fear which is said to have 
existed in Henry VIII’s time, that a govern- 
ment register of births might be used for the 
purpose of a poll-tax; and aa the operation 
of our registration system goes on, the difficulty 
in getting proof of age will be reduced to a 
minimum. When no official proof of age can be 
roduced, offices, as a rule, co-operate with those 
interested, and admit the age when they have 
been satisfied that reasonable endeavour has been 
made to establish the correct date of birth. In all 
cases, it is evident how desirable it is that the 
assured should themselves see to this. 

When death has occurred—that is, when, techni- 
cally speaking, the policy has become a claim— 
intimation should be given to the office at once, 
which will issue two simple and easily underst 
forms, one to be filled up and signed by the doctor 
who attended the deceased in his last illness ; and 
the other by a friend who has known the deceased 
for some time, and who can certify to his identity. 
It is, of course, impossible to produce gach certi- 
ficates in cases where men whose lives were assured 
are drowned or otherwise lost; but after reason- 
able delay, the offices admit and Pe such claims 
on the best circumstantial proof o death that can 
he obtained. Jn ordinary cases, the medical cer- 
tificate not only vonches for the facts, that such 
and such a person died at such and such a place 
on a certain date, but it also states the cause of 
death, which is of value to the offices, as enabling 
them to elicit certain fucta necessary for future 
statistical inquiries. 

The party who fills up the certificate of iden- 
tity must be a person of respectability, to whom 
the decreased was well known, and who is capable 
of certifying that the deceased is the same 
person whose life was assured under the policy of 
assurance which is being claimed upon. It often 
happens that the assured has changed both his 
occupation and address since he assured, and of 
course the office must be certain that they have 
the right man before paying any claim. Some 
offices, are more particular than others, and 
require, in addition to the above two certifi- 
cates, a copy of the entry of death in the 
register, certified by the registrar for the dis- 
trict. 

The forma should be returned as early ag 
possible to the office, so as to be submitted to 
the directors at their first weekly meeting. The 
claim is then admitted, and the office intimates 
on what day payment will be made, provided the 
title of the party who is to receive the money is 
in order and produced to the office, 

It is not going wholly outside of our present 
purpose to repeat the oft-given advice, that every 
one of a policy or other bequeathable 
property should ea will In the amusi 
episode in the Posthumous Papers of the Pickwick 

ub, when the will of the landlady of the 


one el 

Marqui has been discovered in ‘the 
fare back pales do the top shelf of the ber 
closet, the elder Weller, who was named sole 
executor, says to his son: ‘I s’pose, Samivel, as 
it’s all right and eatisfactory to you and me, as is 
the only parties interested, ve may as veil put 
this bit o’ paper [the will] in the fire.’ Know- 
ledge is now too generally diffused to endanger 
the safe custody of so important a document ; 
but the public require to be reminded of the 
necessity of preserving all deeds (if any) by which 
policies have been assigned and re-assigned, as 
these will be called for by the office, before any 
payment is made, Between the dates of admission 
of claim and time of payment, some form of title 
must be produced, with the view of enabling the 
Company to prepare the form of diacharge to be 
signed by the persons entitled to receive the money. 
The discharges are adjusted by the Companies free 
of expense to claimants, except in the case of 
insufficient or complicated titles, where special 
legal assistance is necessary.* 

o more popular argument in favour of life- 
assurance could be given than the manner in 
which our Companies discharge their obligations. 
Every year, more than ten million pounds ster- 
ling are dispensed throughout the land from 
these beneficent institutions to sorrowing widows 
in their time of need, and to helpless children 
bereaved of a father’s care, whose love thus 
found a way to provide for them when he was 
called away, 
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CHAPTER X!.—‘ STRICTLY CONFIDENTIAL,’ 


THat was the best news Martin Wrentham had 
heard for a long time. Gribble & Co. were 
commission agents, and undertook any kind of 
business which promised a profit. Shipping, 
stocks, landed estates and house property ; cargoes 
of wine, of tea, and of wool, were all equally 
welcome to the best attention of Gribble & Co. 
Mr Wrentham was the sole partner and repre- 
sentative of this impartial firm. There never 
had been a Gribble or a Co.; but there was a 
highly respectable and old established firm known 
as Gribble, Hasti & Co., who had nothing to 
do with the house in Golden Alley. There were, 
however, people in the colonies and on the 
continent who made mistakes, and entered into 
business relations with Mr Wrentham under the 
impression that they were dealing with the firm 
whose designation was so nearly the same as the 
one under which he traded. 

The mistake was of course discovered by some, 
and rectified as scon as possible ; but still there 
were others who continued to blunder, and 
Wrentham appeared to prosper. There were 
envious City men who eaid that he made more 
out of the betting ring than out of his professed 
business; and he certainly was well known in 
sporting circles. He frequently had the ‘straight 





* We may here refer to the provision of the Acts 

to facilitate the ini ion of estates under 

hundred pounds, Information as to the simple 

and inexpensive mode of procedure in such cases can be 

obtained by cation to the sheriff-clerks in Scotland, 
or to the Revenue authorities in England. 
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tip’ for the Derby, the O Ascot, the St 
Leger, and other important ae eventa of the 
year. This information he was good-naturedly 
ready to impart to his friends, claiming only 
what he called a ‘comfortable’ percentage on the 
winnings, whilst he had no share in the losses 

It had long been his ambition to open an 
account with the great house of Hadleigh & Co. 
With this object in view, he had taken infinite 
pains to ingratiate himeclf with Mr Hadleigh, 
and succeeded so far that he became an occas 
sional guest at the Manor: but no business came 
of it. He had courted the society of Coutts 
Hadleigh, flattered him, spent time and money 
in amusing him, endured his cynical jokes, and 
had even given him ‘straight tips’ without seeking 
a commission : still no business came of it. 

But he did not give up hope. He was cool, 
patient, and good-humoured, and his persever- 
ance was rewarded. Sec, here is the chief 
partner of the firm come to him at last with the 
announcement that his visit was on ‘important 
business.’ 

‘Upon my word, Mr Hadleigh, you give me 
such an agreeable surprise, that I can only say 
we shall have pleasure in doing the utmost in 
our power to serve yon satisfactorily.’ 

rentham wi always frank, always eager to 
say the thing which he sup osed would please his 
listener.most, If he was pleased, he said go, and 
showed i; if displeased, he showed it, although 
he did not always say so. But then he waa ve 
seldom displeased ; for he had the happy knack 
of turning the most offensive words or acta into a 
joke or ridicule, so that he never auerretied with 
anybody—not even with the tax-collector. 

‘I may tell you at once, said Mr Hadleigh 
in his cold way, ‘that the business is entire 
private at present, and has nothing to do vith 
the firm.’ 

‘I shall have the more pleasure in attending 
to it as a friend, was the cordial reply. 

‘Thank you; but I give you credit for knowing 
enough of me to be aware that I shall not take 
advantage of your gencrosity. You have heard 
the saying—there is no friendship in business.’ 

‘Happily, there are many exceptions to the 
rule, said Wrentham cheerfully. 

‘This is not to be one of them. Yon are to 
regard the transaction as one coming to you in 
the ordinary course of business, but to be dealt 
with asa strictly confidential matter. Your clerks 
are to have nothing to do with it’ 

There was something in his manner, calm and 
quiet o3 it was, which attractel Wrenthom’s 
attention, puzzled him, and modificd the enthu- 
siagm with which he had begun the interview. 

‘If you will explain, Mr Hadleigh, you wil} 
find me willing to do whatever you require, if it 
is possible.’ . 

Hadleigh looked steadily in the ker’s 
face, and the latter leaned back on hia chair, as 
if to afford a better light for the inspection. He 
endured the gaze with the placid smile of one 
who was prepared for the closeat scrutiny into 
his character and motives. Apparently satisfied, 
Mr Hadleigh, sp aking with much deliberation, 
proceeded ; 

‘I want in the first place a little information. 
You haye been for some time doing business for 
Mr Austin Shield 7’ 
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"The placid smile faded from the countenance 
of Gribble & Co., and the plural pronoun came 
into use again, 

‘That is correct. He has intrusted us with 
various small commissions; but they are mere 
trifles, I believe, compared with those he has 
iven to others. Indeed, I do not think he 
Fas treated us quite so liberally as he ought to 
have done.’ 

There was no irritation in the last remark : 
it simply implied that Mr Shield had not acted 
wisely. Mr Medleigh did not appear to have 
observed it. 

‘You are aware of his relationship to my 
children ?’ 

‘Yes; and that your son, Philip, is going out 
tohim. Lucky for your son, I should say.’ 

*T do not wish him to go.’ 

*Wh—at!’ The exclamation was long drawn 
out, and its modulations were suggestive of a 

id series of speculations, in which curiosity 
and doubt were more predominant than sur- 
prise. 

‘I do not wish him to go, repeated Mr 
Hadleigh, each word passing his lips like the 
measured stroke of a funeral bell. 

‘You take my breath away. Such a chance— 
such prospects! Shield is reported to be enor- 
mously wealthy, and he has no direct heirs... . 
Pardon me, Mr Hadleigh, but I must say that you 
would be doing the young man a serious injury 
if you interfered with his uncle’s wishes.’ 

sickness and in sorrow there are people who 
feel called upon to offer you their sympathy ; 
but there is too often a conventional ring in the 
expression of it which there is no mistaking, and 
even bare politeness in the acknowledgment of 
it becomes irksome. It was in this conventional 
way that Wrentham uttered his virtuous warning 
to the parent who was opposing his son’s best 
interesta, 

The parent understood, and siniled, 

‘Strange as it may seem to you, Mr Wrentham, 
my desire is that not one “of my children should 
be mentioned in that man’s will. 

iaiaape's ! But you were always peculiar 
in your views of things. To be aure, your views 

erally turned out to be the right ones. Every- 
body in the City is aware of that. But I do not 
see 7 how my services can be of any use to you 
in this matter. 


‘The service I require will not he difficult to 
render. You have been for some years in corre- 
spondence with Mr Shield, and yor know more 
about his affaira than any one in London except 
his solicitors. I want you to tell me all that 
yon have learned regarding his intentions con- 
cerning Philip.’ 

‘That is easily done, I have learned absolutely 
nothing.’ 

Wrentham was quite cheerful again as he gave 
this mpl 

Mr Hadleigh was disappointed : he was silent 
and thoughtful for a few moments, Then: ‘I 

n to see his purpose.’ 

I should be glad if you would enlighten me,’ 
said Wrentham eagerly: ‘it might be useful to 
™me. 

‘I am quite sure it will be, But firet you 
must give me a full explanation of his affaira, 
® far as you are acquainted with them, and the 
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nature of this business which has brought him 
such sudden wealth, and which he is at eo much 
pains to keep secret,’ 

Wrentham’s cheerfulness disappeared, and he 
rose uneasily. 

‘T am sorry, Mr Hadleigh, that you should ask 
me for information which I am not at liberty to 

ve.” 

BN You mean that his busineas is of so much 
value that you cannot risk the loss of &? 

*Of conrse—of course, his business is of some 
importance to us, although, as I have already 
mentioned, he has not treated us quite so Jiberally 
as we think he ought to have done, Besides, we 
have only a amall part of his patronage.’ 

SAN the same you would not like to lose i?? 

‘Well, not unless something better offered 
itself? replied Wrentham, recovering a d of 
hia jaunty manner, as he recollected that he was 
speaking to the head of a great firm whose 
influence might bring him thousands a year. It 
would never do to display to such a man either 
too much weakness or too much indifference. 

‘But if that something better did not present 
iteelf, you would be sorry to lose the connection. 
I suppose it is necessary to tell you what my 
surmise is as to his intentions. e intends to 
establish Philip as his sole representative in 
England, and everything will be taken out of 
your hands. I may be able to help you, if you 
will give me the information which will put it 
in my power to do so.’ 

Wrentham walked to the window, stared at 
the blank wall opposite, and frowned at it. 

Mr Hadleigh smiled at his evident alarm, and 
attempted to relieve it. 

“You need not be afraid to trust me; I am not 
inviting you to enter into a conspiracy against 
Mr Shield. I have no evil design in my 
inquiries.’ 

‘I am sure of that, respended Wrentham, 
wheeling round. Every sigu of alarm had 
vanished from his viange. ‘But of what use 
could the information be to you? Giving it 
might do me a great deal of harm, whilst it 
could not serve you.’ 

‘Of that you cannot judge. But we need not 
discuss the point further at present. Take time 
and conaider. Meanwhile, you can have no objec- 
tion to do this for me—telegraph to him that you 
learn from me that Philip goes out to him against 
my will,’ 

‘It shall be done immediately, and I will 
bring you the answer myrelf.’ 

There was a tap at the door, and the clerk 
entered with @ slip of paper which he handed 
to his master. 

“All right, Perkins. 
a few minutes,’ 

As the clerk closed the door behind him, 
Wrentham handed the paper to his visitor, who 
read on it, ‘Mr Philip Hadleigh,’ and instantly 
rose to go. 

‘Perhaps—you will exewse me—but perha 
it would be as well if yon did not meet oath 
other here at present. Here is my private door.’ 

‘T expect to see you this evening with the 
anawer to the telegram,’ said Mr Hadleigh quietly 
as he went out. 

‘You shall see me whether the answer has 
arrived or not.’ 


Shall be disengaged in 
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When he had closed the door, Wrentham “When he had closed the door, Wrentham stood | attention was attracted by something in @aothe= 
still, unconscious, apparently, that he was resting 
on the handle, lane h it seemed as if he were 
half-inclined to call Mr Hadleigh back. His 
expression had changed to a on at some 
invisible object on the floor, and hia head was 
slightly bowed. This was his thought: 

“Have I lost a chance, or opened the way 
to one? .. . Eminently unsatisfactory, if I have 
not. He must have some game on, ., No 
designs! As if he could gammon me into the 
notion that he was the sort of man to bother 
himself about other people’s affairs without good 
reason for it. A hundred to one on that event. 
But if Shield does mean to take everything out of 
my hands’--— 

He frowned still more darkly at the invisible 
object on the floor, and the speculation ended 
in a chaoa of disagreeable reflections. With a 
quick jerk of the head he roused himself. 

‘We'll see,’ he muttered as he advanced to 
the table and touched a hand-bell twice. 

The habitual smile had returned to his face 
when Philip entered the room. 

‘T shall not keep you many minutes to-day, 
Mr Wrentham. But I suppose you will have 
to give me an hour or so on the earliest date 
you can a asi 

°It wi a pleasure to me whatever it may 
be to you. I suppose it is business, I shall 
make it as easy for you as I can. What is 
it?’ 

‘I have just got this from Hawkins and 
Jackson, which, they tell me, my uncle inclosed 
to them with instructions that t ey were to see 
that I gave personal attention to the matter.’ 

Wrentham read the note, placed it in a clip 
bearing the word ‘Immediate’ in large capitals, 
and looked up again. 

‘Your uncle might have sent this to me 
direct—I should hevediked it better; but he 
has a curious way of doing things. You are to 
have a full statement of my accounts with him, 
and it is to be duly andited by a professional 
accountant, This looks as if he intended to close 
the account altogether.’ 

*T hope not.’ 

‘Well. the statement will be ready for you 
on Wednesday next week, and you shall have 
every assistance and explanation you may require 
from me.’ 

‘Thank you. At what hour shall I call?’ 

‘Ten o'clock. 1 expect you will have a long 
day of it’ 

We cannot help that, I suppose, and I need 
not take up more of your time at present.’ 

‘Are you in a hurry? Because I am going 
out to have some luncheon, and you might join 
me.’ 

The invitation was given so cordially, that 


Philip could not decline, and they went out 
by private door together. At the mouth 
the alley they were by a smart 


little man with thin ciatahaeel face, wearing & 
soft felt hat, a loose black frock-coat, and gray 
tweed trousers. He carried in his hand a fol 
ing trestle and e well-filled green 

under his arm was a small civcular table 
covered with green baize. 

He lifted his bat to Philip, who acknowledged 
the salute with a pleasant nod. Wrentham’s 
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attention was attracted by something in enother 
diréction, and the little man went swiftly on his 
way. . 
‘That’a the juggler Bob Tuppit) said Philip to 
his companion. aven’t you seen him down our 
way? I suppose he has just had a euccesaful per- 
formance in some qn court, he looks so cheney. 
Clever fellow ; works ten and twelve hours a day, 
and tells me he makes a decent incume out of 
it. 

‘Ts he an acquaintance of yours?’ inquired 
Wrentham, somewhat drily. 

‘T have had several chats with him, and found 
him a most interesting and intelligent fellow.’ 

* Has he told you anything about his family %! 

‘Nothing more than that he is marricd ; has a 
troop of children, and a comfortable home.’ 

‘Ah, that is not like the ordinary tramp. But 
I wouldn't cultivate his acquaintance, if I were 
you. No doubt he told you all about his birth 
and parentage, and got & sovereign out of you on 
the at of bein oor orphan.’ 

‘He told me that he etied been born and brought 
up in London; but he has travelled over the 
whole country in his professional capacity. He 
speaks of his juggling as a “ profession.” Ho is 
an orphan, as you guessed ; but he has a brother 
somewhere,’ 

‘And what might his profession be?’ said 
Wrentham yith a quick side-glance at Philip, 

*T don't know. Tuppit i is shy of talking about 
him ; and from his sorrowful way of mentioning 
the fact that he had a brother, I came to the 
conclusion that the fellow was in prison, or some- 
thing of that sort, So I did not put any dis- 
agreeable questions.’ 

They had entered the dining-room of the Gog 
and Magog Club by this time ; and amidst the 
clatter of plates and knives and forks, and the 
loud hum of voiees, Wrenthain pointed to tho 
bill of fare, which’ was hung up beside the 
Peay desk, and said hastily : ‘What are you to 

ave 


Mr Hadleigh had been much more disappointed 
by the reault of his interview with Wrentham 
than he had allowed to appear. He had gone to 
him with the vague hope that he might learn 
something about Austin Shield, which should 
give him an excuse for makin " another appeal 
to Madge. He had learned nothing, There was, 
however, a probability that when his objection 
was made known to Shield, the latter would 
himself withdraw the invitation he had sent to 
Philip. 

In the evening, Wrentham presented himself at 
the Manor, No answer to the telegram had 
arrived : the conversation in the library occupied 
an hour notwithstanding. Shortly after noon on 
the soloing Wrentham brought the expected 
answer to dleigh, who was waiting for it 
in his private room in the office of his firm. 

‘My sister's son must decide jor crag A 

‘It is like the = ’ muttered Mr Hadleigh, as 
he tore up the ‘Now, you can make your 
choice—his bees or mine.’ 

‘T chall give you an answer in helf an 


hour,’ 
Wrentham returned to his office, and entered it 
by the private door, He took a half-crown from 


pocket and balanced it on his forefinger and 
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thumb. He gazed at it steadily for a moment, 
then tossed it up. 

‘Heads for here rere for Shield and 
sudden death. ... Heads it is, and Hadleigh’s 
may man.’ 

He picked up the coin, seated himself at his 
writing-table, and proceeded to communicate his 
decision to Mr Hadleigh with as much gravity 
as if he had arrived at it after serious deliberation. 





FAMILIAR SKETCHES OF ENGLISH LAW. 
BY AN EXPERIENCED PRACTITIONER. 


Ir is not necessary for the writer of these sketches 
to declare which branch of the legal profession 
he belongs to, but it appears desirable to explain 
the purpose for which they are written. The 
laws of our land are so numerous and complicated, 
and derived from so many sources, that it is 
impossible for any human mind to make itself 
thoroughly acquainted with all their multifarious 
details, however familiar the general principles 
of the law may have become. And yet every 
one of the Queen’s subjects is responsible for any 
breach of the law which he or ahs may commit. 
The reason of this is obvious: a law which might 
be broken with impunity on the excuse that the 
law-breaker was ignorant of ite existence, would 
be an absurdity. If laws are to bo of any use, 
they must be universally binding, on the learned 
and unlearned, within the sphere of their opera- 
tion. In the course of a long, extensive, and 
varied professional experience, we have often been 
astonished to find profound ignorance of legal 
principles and _ responsibilities in unexpected 
uarters ; and it has occurred to us that a few 
amiliar articles on the laws which affect the 
different relationships of social life might be both 
interesting and uscful. Many of the Pile 
which affect persous in the characters of husband 
and wife, parent and child, master and servant, 
and so forth, are casily understood, if explain 
in simple language and free from technicalities. 

In so doing, we have no intention to interfere 
with the proper province of the solicitor or the 
barrister. The law has in many respects been 
much simplified during the present century ; but 
atill the proverb remuins true, ‘Ha who is his 
own lawyer has a fool for his client’ In buying 
& house, the title must be investigated by one 
who has acquired an accurate knowledge of the 
law of real property, or a fatul flaw in tho title 
may deprive the purchaser of that for which he 
has ia. Home-made wills, unless of the very 
simplest ical lead in many cases to costly 
and vexatious litigation after the death of the 


testator. And in actions and other legal pro- 
ceedings, where the Bet of the parties depend 
upon the application of established legal pee Yes 


to new combinations of facts which are themselves 
doubtful and capable of being considered from 
opposite points of view, the nécessity for profes- 
sional aasistance is too obvious to require com- 
ment. 


L MARRIAGES ; SETTLEMENTS ; AND BREACHES OF 
PROMISE TO MARRY, 

The contract of a lies at the foundation 

of our social system ; and therefore we eelect it 

and other matter incidentally relating thereto 


for explanation and comment in the first instance, 
reserving for a future paper the lew of Scotch 
matriages, as apart from that which now holds 
good south of the Border; but noting in the 
meantime, that prior to 25th March 1754, when 
Lord Hardwick's Act came into operation, the 
theory of the law in both couniries was, that the 
consent of a free and capable man and woman to 
become husband and wife constituted marriage, if 
proved by credible evidence. But in England, a 
marriage by mere words of consent did not confer 
all the rights consequent on a aig duly 
solemnised. Since 1754, the English law has 
required definite technicalities of evidence, which, 
however, have been much restricted in their scope 
for injustice. 

In considering the firat part of our subject, 
‘Who may marry, it will be most convenient 
to deal with the question negatively ; and when 
we have seen who must not marry, it must be 
understood that persons not coming within any 
of the categories specified are at liberty to enter 
into the legal contract of matrimony. 

Foremost among the disabilities is insufficient 
age. In this respect the lew is extremely 
indulgent, fixing the age for a male at fourteen, 
and for a female at twelve years. But there is 
a qualified disability beyond those ages: a person 
who haa not been previously married, and is 
under the age of twenty-one years—technically 
called an infant or minor—is not allowed to marry 
without the consent of his or her parent or 
guardian. The consent of the father is required 
if living; after his death, the consent of the 
guardian appointed by his will, or otherwise 
lawfully appointed; or if none, then of the 
mother if still a widow. If the mother be 
married, then a guardian may be appointed by 
the High Court of Justice. When the minor 18 
a Ward of Court, any person marrying him or 
her without the consent of the Court—which will 
only be granted on a proper settlement bei 
made—may be imprisoned for contempt, and w 
only be released, after longer or shorter detention 
at the discretion of the Court, on condition of 
paying all costs, and settling the whole of the 
ward’s property as the Court may direct, the 
offender being usually excluded from any benefit 
therefrom. A lady of full age waa recently sent 
to prison for marrying an infant, Ward of Court 
without consent ; and there have been numerous 
instances of gentlemen being punished in the 
same way. Nullity of the marriage is not now 
the result of this disability; but the man who 
procures a license by affirming that he is of full 
nge when he is not, or that the necessary consent 
has been obtained when it has not, may be 
punished both civilly and criminally, 

Another disability is want of sauity. It is not 
to be understood that weak-minded poople must 
not marry; they can, and do in considerable 
numbers, But if a person who is a lunatic go 
through the form of marriage, except during @ 
lucid interval, the marriage is void. This objec- 
tion to the validity of a marriage does not chen 
occur; bat sometimes the question whether a man 
wag tic or of sound mind when married is 
difficult to determine, but most likely to be 
settled in favour of his sanity, unless are was 
manifestly some fraudulent or sordid motive for 
the marnage. 


eee enema 
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Nearness of relationship, either by birth or 
oA is another disability. inst-cousins 
and persons more distantly related, ma 
lawfully intermarry. But ancestors and deacend- 
ants in the direct line are prohibited; as are 
also brothers and sisters, uncles and nieces, aunts 
and nephews. We will not here enter into nd 
-controy as to the expediency of the law whic 

prohibits the marriage of a widower with the sister 
or niece of his deceased wife, Before 1835, a mar- 

iage between persons whose relationship was 
within the prohi 





ited degrees was not necessarily 
void, but voidable only during the joint lives 
of the parties thereto; so that if the marriage 
were not set aside during the lives of both partics, 
on the death of either of them it was treated as 
having been a valid marriage, and the children 
born thereof were legitimate to all intenta and 
purposes, But in that year an Act of Parliament 
was passed declaring such marriages void in 
future. 

The last existing disability which we shall 
notice is that of being married already. A 
married person cannot legally marry again until 
the firat marriage is dissolved, either by death 
or by a judicial decree. On this subject much 
misapprehension exists.) Many persons believe 
that a wife who has been deserted by her husband 
for seven years or upwards, without hearing from 
him, or knowing whether he is alive or dead, 
may marry again; but this is a mistuke. Such 
a marriage would be void if the former husband 
should be proved to have been alive at the time 
it was celebrated. Probably the delusion had 
ita origin in the fact, that in those circumstances 
the woman could noe ee of bigamy. 
For that purpose alone, the presumption of the 
busband’s BCS after Geek yess of absence 
without any information as to his continued 
existence, would be recognised by the law, and 
might be pleaded as a defence to an indictment 
for bigamy. 

Formerly, an engagement to any other person 
was a bar to marriage. If A promised to marry 
B, he could not marry C unless B absolved him 
from his promise. But this disability has long 
been abolished, though B might sue A for breac’ 
of panes 

he next consideration is, ‘How to marry.’ 
Excluding the Royal Marriage Act, and merely 
drawing attention to the fact thut a marriage 
between two members of the Society of Prende 
o Quakers) at a meeting-bouse, or between two 
ews either at a synagogue or elsewhere, were 
not affected by Lord Hardwick's Act, and are not 
affected by the Acts which are now to be referred 
to, we will next briefly epitomise the most import- 
ant provisions of the huariage Act of 1823. This 
Act confirms the power which had long previously 
been enjoyed by the Archbishop of Canterbur 
of granting ial licenses, by virtue of whieh 
parties may married at any place specified 
therein and at any hour of the day. These 
licenses are issued at the Faculty Office, on 
sufficient cause being shown, and verified by 
affidavit. Itis not very difficult to find a reason 
which will be satisfactory to the officials, if an 
applicant be willing to strain his own conscience, 
A pee license, however, costa about thirty 
pou. 
An ordinary license can only be issued for 
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solemnisation of matrimony in a parish in which 
one of the parties has resided for at least fifteen 
days gti A and if what is termed a caveat 
should have been entered against the granti 
of a license, the objection raised thereby mi 
be disposed of by the Court, or the caveat be 
withdrawn, before the license can be granted, 

If the marriage is to be performed in an 
Episcopal church by license, one of the jes 
must attend at the vicar-general’s office, the dio- 
cesan registry, or before a surrogate—a clergyman 
appointed by the bishop for the p se of grant- 
ing ordinary marriage esnsie cael swear that 
there is no impediment of kindred or alliance 
or other lawful hindrance to the marriage; an 
also as to the residence in the ish, and the 
consent of parent or guardian if necessary. It 
will be remembered that an infant widow or 
widower may remarry without such consent. 

A cheaper way of being married according to 
the rites of the Church of England is after publi- 
cation of banns. This consists in reading the 
names of the parties publicly on three successive 
Sundays at a reactibed part of the service. If 
both parties do not reside in one parish, the 
banns must be published in both their respective 
parishes ; and iP either of the parties be 9 minor 
not having been previously married—his or 
her parent or guardian may publicly declare his 
or her dissent, and thereupon the publication of 
banns is void. 

Marriixe, whether by license ‘or by banns, 
must be celebrated within three months, or the 
whole of the preliminaries must be gone through 
anew. All marriages in England must be between 
eight o'clock in the forenoon and twelve at noon, 
except marriages by special license. 

Questions often arise as to the name in which 
8 persun should be married. As a general rule, 
the same name should be used for this as for 
the ordinary busincas of every-day life—the 
name by which the person is generally known, 
If John Jones has called himself John Robinson, 
and has been so called by other persons so long 
that his original name has been forgotten, the 

ublication of the banns of marriage between 
pee Jones and Mary Smith would not answer 
the object of the statute, for it would not inform 
the parishioners that the person known by them 
as Jolin Robinson proposed to get married. Ac- 
curacy in name is uuw, however, of little import- 
ance, because the use of a false name no longer 
renders a marriage null, unless both the man and 
the woman are parties to the fraud, and s0 a 
favourite device of a hundred years ago is legally 
impracticable. 

t is not neceasary to dwell upon the form of 
the service used in the solemnisation of matri- 
mony. It is, or may become, familiar to all 
persons interested. But perhaps it may not be 
universally known that the celcbration of marriage 
without license“ er due publication of banns is 
8 criminal offence, punishable by penal servitude 
or imprisonment with bard labour. In addition 
to the clergyman, there must be at least two 
Witnesses present, and the Marriage must be 
registered. The subject of registration of mar- 
riages will be inost conveniently considered hare- 
after, in conjunction with the laws ing to 
ee of births and deaths. 

ious to lst March 1837, the only marriages 
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d by the law in England were those 
above referred to; but on and since that date, 
it has been allowed for Nonconformist ministers 
to celebrate marriages in places of worship duly 
registered for that purpose; and for persons to 
be married without any religious ceremony at 
the office of the Superintendent Registrar of the 
district. If the marriage be intended to be by 
license, notice must be given to the Superin- 
tendent Registrar of the district in which one of 
the parties resided for fifteen days previously. 
After an interval of one clear day, the license is 
issued, and the marriage can then be celebrated. 
In case of a marriage without license, seven days’ 
residence before notice is sufficient; and if the 

ies reside in different districts, notice must 

‘given to both Superintendent Registrars, 
Twenty-one days afterwards, the Superintendent 
Registrar issues his certificate, authorising the 
celebration of the marriage. When the parties 
do not both reside in one district, it sometimes 
happens that the non-resident party comes with- 
out the requisite certificate, when the wedding 
has to be postponed to another day. 

The notice of intention to marry, whether with 
license or without, has a statutory declaration— 
equivalent to an affidavit—sul joined, to the same 
effect as ia required before the granting of an 
ordinary license by a surrogate. 

The form of marriage service at a Noncon- 
formist place of worship is usually somewhat 
similar to that used by the Church of England ; 
in some cases more concise, in others more diffuse. 
It is essential that in some part of the ceremony 
both parties should declare that they respectivel 
know of no lawful impediment; and that eac 
should take the other to be his or her lawful 
wedded wife or husband ; and that o Registrar of 
Marriages should be present, in addition to the 
minister and two or more witnesses, 

The form of marriage at the office of a Super- 
intendent Reyistrar, or what may be called a 
purely civil at is very short, being practi- 
cally confined to the declarations of no impedi- 
ment and the mutual taking. The Superintendent 
Registrar, Registrar of Marriages, and two other 
witnesses, must be present, 

The notice of warriage without license, which 
ia equivalent to publication of banns, has the 
advantage of comparative privacy ; it is suspended 
in the register office twenty-one days, but is not 
otherwise published. 

In some cases, marriages may be celebrated in 
an adjoining district in which neither of the 
parties resides ; that is, when they belong to any 

vdy of Christians who have not a place of 
worship within the district of residence. 

Licenses and certificates for marriage are only 
ood for three calendar months from the date of 
the notice; and any person unduly celebrating 
& marriage under these Acts is declared to be 
guilty af teliay. 

arringes of citizens of this country abroad are 
generally celebrated at the British consul’s office 
tnd had better, in cases of doubt, not be entered 
into without his advice, especially if one of the 
ae to the proposed contract be a foreigner. 
ndeed, even in this country it is hazardous to 
marry a foreigner without knowing the law of the 
country of which he is a citizen, and fully ascer- 
taining that it would bind him to the proposed 


marriage if carried out. For example, it may 
happen that a Frenchman has married an English- 
woman, aud that, for want of some of the con- 
sents required by the French law, he may, 
though bound in this country, be able to return 
to his own, and plead successfully that his mar- 
riage here was ate tao Indeed, many aliens 
can do this and the like of it; and all English- 
women ought to know how little the law of 
England can do for them in a foreign country. 

‘A settlement’ may be made either before or 
after marriage. The former is properly called a 
Marriage Settlement; the latter, a Post-nuptial 
Settlement. The rules of law by which these 
two classes of settlements stand or fall are 
essentially different ; the former being made for 
valuable consideration, are good against all the 
world if the property settled be the eettler’s own. 
This is reasonable; for it may be that the Iady 
would not have accepted the gentleman if the 
settlement had not been made in her favour, and 
it would be unjust to deprive her of that for 
which she had bargained, as it would be impossible 
to place her in the same position as if the marriage 
ina. not been celebrated. A marriage settlement 
which comprises personal chattels is also exempted 
from the operation of the Bills of Sale Act, and 
does not require to be registered. But a post- 
nuptial settlement of movable goods must be 
registered as a bill of sale; and it is void if the 
settler becomes bankrupt or files a petition for 
liquidation within ten years afterwards, unless 
the parties claiming under the settlement can 
prove that the settler was at the date of the 
settlement able to pay all his debts without 
resorting to the property settled. In any event, 
bankruptcy or liquidation within two years is 
fatal to a voluntary settlement—in which class 
post-nuptial settlements are comprised. 

The trusts of a settlement vary greatly 
accorling to the nature and value of the pro- 
pry settled and the position of the parties, 

ut all settlements have this in common—the 
property to be settled is conveyed or assigned 
to trustees, upon certain trusts for the benefit 
of the husband and wife—or one of them—and 
all or some one or more of their children ; power 
being often reserved for the parents during their 
joint lives, or the survivor of them, to direct 
what share each child shall have. This power 
is often acd useful in keeping the young people 
out of the hands of money-lenders. So long as 
the share which a young gentleman is to receive 
after the death of his parents remains uncertain, 
his reversionary interest is not a marketable 
security. 


In apes marriage operates as a revocation 
of a will made previously; but in Scotland it 
only 


Rerteally revokes the will The reason of 
this difference is, thattby the law of England, 
8 testator, whether married or single, may devise 
and bequeath all theJproperty of which he ma 

be at the time of his decease; while 
the testamentary powers of a person whose 
domicile is in Scotland, if he be a married man, 
or a widower with children, ‘are to a certain 
degree restricted. 

“Breach of promise of marriage’ is good gro’ 
for an action ; and the agreement to marry 
one peculiarity which distinguishes it from 
tracts for the sale of goods of the value of 
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even though the damages claimed may be ten 
thousand pounds or more. An infant may—by 
his next friend—maintain an action inst an 
adult for breach of promise ; but an adult cannot 
succeed in such an action against an infant, 
infancy being a good defence, This distinction 
is founded upon the principle that an infant can 
only be bound by his contracts if they are 
beneficial to him. Actions for breaches of 
promise, with their reams of ridiculous corre- 
spondence, and their dal ede of the secrets of 
both parties, are generally considered amusing 
reading ; and yet the subject has its melancholy 
side; and we cannot envy the feelings of the 
plaintiff when exposed to a severe and protracted 
cross-examination. The House of Commons, at 
the instance of Sir F. Herschell, now Solicitor- 
general, a few years ago expressed an opinion 
adverse to the action in question. Whether that 
opinion will be followed by legislation on the 
subject, is probably only a question of time. 





TWO DAYS IN A LIFETIME 
A STORY IN EIGHT CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER VIL 


WHEN he entered the room, Estelle looked up 
lazily from her cushions. ‘How much longer 
have we to stay here, caro mio?’ she asked with 
a yawn, 

‘The carriage will be round in half an hour’ 
He sat down a little wearily near the window, 
and turned his eyes on the pleasant scene outside. 
There was nothing more to be done till the 
carriage should arrive. 

‘Bien, We shall just have time for a little 
tétc-d-téte” She re-arranged the pillows of the 
couch to her liking, and smoothed down the skirts 
of her dress complacently. Suddenly her eye 
was caught by the glistening of the wedding-ring 
on her finger. She gave a little start, and glanced 
round with the air of one who has lost something. 
‘Where can I have mislaid them?’ she asked 
herself under her breath, ‘I must have left 
them either in the dining-room or up-staira. 
Quelle bétise!? Then after a moment: ‘Ah, 
bah! what does it matter? He suspecta nothing.’ 
Addressing her husband, she said abruptly: 
‘Listen to me, Oscar Boyd. A little while ago, 
IT offered to relieve you of my presence for ever 
on condition that you paid me two thousand 
pounds. Yon foolishly refused. Well, I will not 
be hard on you. You tell me that you are 4 
poor man, and I will not dispute the fact. I 
am willing to reduce my terms, Give me one! 
thousand pounds, and you shall never see me | 
again after to-day.’ 

‘I will give you nothing, and I will never ace; 
you after to-morrow.’ 

‘I am your wife, and you are compelled to 
keep me.’ 

* But not to see you.’ 

4It would be better for you to give me the 
thousand down and get rid of me for ever.’ 
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pounds or upwards—it need not be in writing, 


*You know my decision.’ 

‘Ab, you don’t know what you are rejecting, 
tee will repent your folly to the last day of your 
e” : 

His only answer was to look at his watch. 

‘This, then, is your programme,’ she resumed. 
‘We shall reach London to-night, and part at the 
terminus?’ 

‘That is so.’ 

‘And I. shall meet you at noon to-morrow ab 
a certain address, when you will be prepared to 
inform me what my future income will be? 

He inclined his head gravely. 

‘To that meeting I shall bring with me a 
lawyer, in order to make sure that my interests 
are properly represented. As your wife, I am 
entitled to a certain definite proportion of your 
income. It will be my lawyer’s business to 
ascertain in the first place the amount of your 
income; and in the second, to what share of it 
T am entitled.’ 

* Ag you please.’ 

There was silence for a few moments, then she 
said ; ‘Oscar Boyd, have you asked yourself why 
I have come so many thousands of milea, and 
put myself to so much trouble and expense, in 
order to find you?’ 

‘You (unted money, and you had been told 
that I was a rich man.’ 

She clapped her hands, and laughed shrilly. 
© Vous aves ratson, Monsieur. I compliment you on 
your penetration. You were not so simple-minded 
as to believe that it was love—love for yourself 
alone, cher Oscar—that induced me to cross that 
horrible ocean ?’ 
aa I was not 80 simple-minded as to believe 

at. 

‘But what a disappointment for poor me to 
find you changed from a rich man into o poor 
one! And yet, hard-hearted one that you are, 
1 don’t believe you pity me a bit. Still, life may 
be endurable without pity ; and when you grow 
to be a rich man again, which you will do in 
a few years, you will not forget that you have 
a wife who will want to share your good 
fortune.’ 

As before, his only answer was to luok at his 
watch. 

“Oh, pray be careful that we do not lose our 
train,’ she said with a contemptuous laugh. Then 
her mood changed. She got up and began to 
pace the room with her hande behind her back. 
*O yes, I love you, Oscar Boyd,’ she exclaimed 
with passionate vehemence ; ‘just as dearly as 
you love me—no more, and no Jess! It wag well 
that you did not attempt to kiss me when we 
met, or even tp put your arm round my waist. 
Had you done 20, I should have struck you. I 
hate you, voyes vous, as you hate me; but I have 
one consolation which will never leave me: I 
have separated you from the woman you love— 
from the woman who loves you! Oh, it is sweet, 
sweet !—Is thgre no champagne to be had in 
this house ?’ 

It was an odd climax to her te outburst, 
But before another word could be said, there came 
a tap at the door, and servant entered with 
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@ note on 4 salver, which he presented to Mr 


Who is this fram?’ asked the latter os he 
fook the note. 

‘Don’t know, sir. I was told to give it you 
at once ;* and with that, exit the servant. 

Oscar tore a the note, and not knowing the 
writing, the thing he did was to look for 
the signature. But there was none, Then he 
took the note to the window to read. 

Estelie, who had not stirred since the servant 
came in, watched him with quick-glancing, 
suspicious eyes, 

‘He ia surprised, she muttered to herself. 
‘He cannot believe what he reads, He reads it 
for the second time—for the third! What can 
it be about? Who can it be from?’ 

For fnll five minutes Oscar Boyd stood facing 
the window without stirring or speaking; then 
he crushed the note between his fingers, put it 
into his pocket, and turned and confronted his 
wife, She was standing with one hand resting 
on the table, as she had been standing since the 
servant cume in. His eyes travereed her face 
with a cold, critical, scrutinising glance that made 
her tremble in spite of herself. There was a 
strange mysterious change in hia expression. 
What could it portend? He came a few steps 
nearer to her. 

‘You tell me that you were saved from the 
wreck of the Ocean Bride, Why have you allowed 
all these years to elapse before making me aware 
of that fact ?’ 

‘Because I knew that you no longer cared for me. 
Because I knew that the news of my death would 
be good news to you. Because I found friends 
who would not let me want.’ 

*You used not to study my happiness so much,’ 

She gave a little shrug. ‘You never under- 
stood me—you never read me aright from the 
first,’ 

‘Tt scemed to me that there was little left to 
understand after that night in the garden,’ 

‘That night in the garden }’ 

‘When ’—— 

* Yos—when '—— 

*1 overheard ’——. 

‘Overheard what 7” 

Ta it possible that you can have forgotten?’ 

She was gazing at him with bewildered eyes 
She evidently kuew nothing of what her ques- 
tioner referred to, 

‘The letter must be true!’ he said to himself, 
with his eyes still fixed searchingly on her. 

She recovered herself with an effort. ‘Why 
recall these painful recolicctions?’ she asked. 

‘Why, indeed? It ie folly to do so.’ On the 
occasional table at her elbow was a tiny gold- 
stoppered smelling-bottle, which ahe had placed 
there, together with her handkerchief, on entering 
the room. He went a step nearer and picked it 
up. ‘This is yours?’ he said interrogatively, as 
he opened the stopper and sniffed for a moment 
at the contents. 

‘Yes, mine. Did you think it was milady’s?? 
she asked, with a touch of her old bravado. 
She pat out her hand, as if to take the bottle 
from Oscar; but next moment her hand iteelf 
was g by hia sinewy She tried 
to draw it away, but could not. 

‘And id this the hand, Estelle, that once on a 


time I used to vow was the prettiest hand in the 
world ?? 

A strangely frightened look had leapt all at 
once into her eyes, ‘And is it not a pretty hand 
still?’ ; 

‘It ws sey hand. And is this the same 


ring that 1 slipped on your finger one sunny 
morning—ah ! so many years ago? 

©Of course it is the same ring, Oscar. As if I 
should ever wear another!’ It was all her 
trembling lips could do to syllable the words. 

‘ Ah, well, I suppose there is a great sameness 
about such articles.’ 

‘You hurt me, Oscar. You are cruel.’ She 
was trying her utmost, in a quiet way, to with- 
draw her hand; but she wos like a child in his 


grasp. 

F have no wish to be cruel, Estelle ; but why 
do you struggle to withdraw your hand? Why 
do you keep it so tightly aka: What have you 
hidden inside it?’ 

‘Hidden! Nothing, What should I have to 
hide?’ 

‘That is precisely what I am desirous of 
ascertaining for myself,’ he gaid drily. 

With her right hand she was now trying with 
all her strength to loosen his on the one 
that he still held, ‘Wretch!’ she half screamed, 
with a stamp of her foot. ‘Don’t I tell you that 
you are hurting me !’ 

There was a brief struggle, not lasting longer 
than a few moments, Oscar's second hand was 
now engaged as well as his first. Slowly but 
ieroaikeably the clenched fingers were forced open 
till the palm of the hand waa fully exposed to 
view. One glance at it sufficed for his purpose. 
He relaxed his hold. 

Estelle started back with a cry; then, with a 
quick instinctive movement, she hid her hands 
behind her. ‘So!’ she said, drawing a long decp 
breath, ‘You know all.’ She was glaring at 
him like some wild creature brought to bay, her 
eyes flashing with mingled fury and defiance. 

‘Yea, all Give me your hand.’ 

‘Never !? 

‘Give me your hand, or I will ring this bell, 
and expose your infamy before every soul in the 
house,’ Then, without giving her time for any 
further refusal, he strode forward, and grasping 
her by the left wrist, he drew forth her arm to 
ita full length. ‘Here are the letters D. R. burnt 
indelibly into your palm,’ he said. ‘What is the 
meaning of them{—You do not answer. I will 
angwer for you.’ He let her hand drop with a 
geature of contents 

*You are not Estelle Duplessis, the woman I 
made my wife at New Orleans. You are her 
twin-stster, of whom I remember having heard 
her speak, but whom I never saw till to-day. 
You are Catarina Riaz, the wife, or widow, of 
Don Diego Rias, a gentleman who bred cattle 
in Mexico. When angered, Don Diego was not 
a courteous man to the ladies; at such times he 
treated them much after the fashion in which he 
treated his cattle, As an instance, when you 
ran away from home on a certain occasion, and 
were found and brought back by his servan 
he caused you to be branded on the palm 
your hand with the initials of his name, ao ney 
should you ever run away again, all the worl 
might know you were hia property. Here the 
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letters are to this day, 
Catarina Riaz, you are a vile impostor !—I hear 
the noise of wheels, The carriage is at the 


door. Go!? 


never to be effaced. 


It was morning—the morning of the day fol- 
lowing that on which the events related took 
place. The weather was hot and sunny, and 
on euch a forenoon the lawn at Rosemount 
was a very pleasant place. In the veranda, in 
an ample easy-chair, sat Captain Bowood, spec- 
tacles on nose, deep in the Zimes, On the lawn 
itself, under the pleasant shade of an ancient 
elm, sat Mrs Bowood and Sir Frederick, the 
former busy with her crewels, the latter iazily 
cutting the pages of a review and eran a 
paragraph here and there. To the extreme left, 
some distance from the others, and hidden from 
them by a thick clump of evergreens, sat Lady 
Dimsdale, making-believe to be repairing sundry 
renta in the frock of a large doll, which she 
held on her knee, but far more occupied with 
ber own thoughts than with the work she had 
in hand. Close to her, and seated on a swing, 
suspended from a stout limb of a tree, was Master 
Tommy, a bright boy of nine, profoundly im- 
merved in a new book of fairy tales, which Lady 
as had that morning made him ao present 
of. 

‘Just listen to this, Aunty Laura,’ he said. She 
was always ‘ Aunty Laura’ to the children. 

‘When the brave knight, Sir Tristram, entered 
the dungeon in which the unhappy Princess had 
been shut up for so long a time, i was about to 
spring forward and embrace her, when all at once 
the wicked magician stood before them, and with 
his wand drew a magic line across the floor. 
Then, although Sir Tristram and the Princess 
could see each other, neither of them could step 
over the magic line, which was like an invisible 
wall between them.”’? Here Tommy looked up 
from his book. ‘Have you ever seen a wicked 
magician, Aunty Laura?’ 

“One or two, dear, she replied with a faint 
smile. ‘Only, nowadays, one doesn’t always 
know them when one sees them.’ 

‘Don't you think, aunty’—this in a whisper 
full of mystery—‘ that if Sir Frederick had a long 
robe and a wand, he would look something like 
a magician ?’ 

Lady Dimsdale shook her head and held up a 
warneg finger ; and Tommy went on with Vis 

kc. 

‘It waa really very kind of you, Sir Frederick, 
to agree to stay with us for the rest of the 
week,’ remarked Mrs Bowood. 

f Madam, the pleasure is all on my side,’ replied 
the Baronet with his most courtly air. 

It would appear that in the course of conversa- 
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‘My dear ‘madam, I sbhor liveliness Hed 
our house been full of company, nothing would 

ve induced me to stay. hen in Arcady, I 
like to feel that I am on Arcadian. I like to 
feel that I am among cows, and butteroenpa, and 
spring chickens—and—and home-cured and 
not among & mob of fine people from town. Hum, 
hun.’ 

Mrs Bowood smiled down at her work. Never 


form than the Baronet. 

* Confound the flies !’ exclaimed Captain Bowood 
irascibly to no one in particular, as he gave his 
bald head a sounding smack. ‘Eh now?’ he 
quoth ang tiringly as he looked at the palm of his 
hand. ‘No,’ 


‘I wonder what can have become of Mr 
Boyd?’ went on Mrs Bowood. ‘He left the 
house early this morning, and has not been seen 
since.’ 

The movements of Mr Boyd in nowise inte- 
rested Sir Frederick, but politences demanded 
that he should say something. ‘Gone for an 
early ramble, probably, before the day gets too 
warm.’ 

‘I am dying to find out the writer of that 
anonymous letter.’ 

The Baronet coughed, and cut another page of 
his review. 

‘Aunty Laura, what is the matter with you?’ 

The grxstion came so suddenly that Lady 
Dimsdale could not repress a slight start. ‘The 
matter, dear?’ she asked inconsequentially, 

‘You stop in the middle of a stitch, and then 
you put a finger to your lips, and then for a 
minute you seem as if you saw nothing. And 
you look so sad. Have you got the toothache, 
aunty?’ 

‘Yea, dear, as you say—the toothache’ 

*T am so sorry !’ 

‘Or the heartache,’ said Lady Dimsdale under 
her breath. ‘ Does it matter which 7’ 

The Baronet deliberately shut up his review, 
and looking steadily at his ,hostess, said in a low 
voice: ‘It was I ah wrote the anonymous letter, 
Mrs Bowood.’ 

For once in a way, Mrs Bowood nearly pricked 
her finger. ‘You, Sir Frederick !’ 

The Baronet inclined his head gravely. ‘Only, 
I don’t want the circumstance to be ge y 
known.’ 

‘I won't mention it for the world. But you 
do surprise me.’ 

‘The facts are very simple. I met the real Mrs 
Boyd in New Orleans soon after her marriage. 
Later on, I found mysclf in Mexico. At a ball 
one evening, I saw among the crowd a lady whom 


I should certainly have addressed as Mrs Boyd, 
had not the friend with whom I was told me that 


a a ee 


tion the previous evening the Baronet had let out! she was that lady's twin-sister. The likeness 
the fact that his own house was in the hands of | between them ‘vas certainly a very remarkable 
the painters and whitewashers, and that he was;one The lady in question was married to a 
rendered miserable thereby. According y, very | certain Lon Diego Riaz, the owner of a large 
little persuasion had been needed to induce him | cattle-ranche a few miles away. The matter pro- 
to take up his quarters at Rosemount for the next | bably would have escaped my memory, but for a 
few days. There may possibly have been other j letter received by me a few months later, in which 
reasons also which e him not displeased to{ my friend ma/3 mention of a recent scandal in 
be on the spot. the household of Don Riaz. It seems that the 

“We have very few visitors just now, as you eefiora suddenly disappeared, When found at 
are aware,’ resumed Mrs Bowood, ‘80 that you|the end of two days, and taken back home, 
muat not expect to find us very lively.’ her husband caused her to be branded on the 
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palm of the left hand with the initials of his 
name.’ 


Mrs Bowood shuddered. ‘How thankful I am 
that I don’t live in Mexico !’ 


‘Horray!’ shouted Master Tommy. ‘Brave 
Sir Tristram has chopped off the wi ‘s head.’ 
The flies were still pestering Captain Bowood. 


‘ Another of em !’ he exclaimed as he slapped his 
forehead for the second time. ‘Then he looked 
at his hand, ‘What—what? No,’ he said in 
| & tone of disappointment. 

Sir Frederick resumed the equable flow of his 
narrative. ‘A few months later, Don Diego was 
found dead under somewhat mysterious circum- 
stances, Such things do happen in Mexico now 
and then. There was a dim suspicion in my 
mind, I hardly know why, that one sister might 
be trying to pass herself off as the other, when I 
sought an interview with the supposed Mrs Boyd 

esterday. That suspicion was strengthened by 
her answers to some of my questions, and was 
reduced to a certainty when I got sufficiently near 
to her to perccive the tiny brown mole under 
her chin, which I remembered having been told 
was the. one distinctive mark between the two 
aisters; and—fussher, when I noticed how— 


although @he hod her gloves on at the time I 
spoke to hér—she had got into the way of keepin 
her left d tightly shut, as though she held 


something inside it which she wos unwilling that 


any one ¢hould see. It was the certainty thus 
arrived at ws & induced me to write as I did to 
Mr Boyd.’’ 


‘A romance in recy ife! I presume that Mr 
Boyd had nevor seen’the twin-sister before ?? 

“Never, so far as J am aware.’ 

‘She was certainly a very strange person, Sir 
Frederick, and I am not sorry that i is gone. 
I truet there is no likelihood of her coming 
back 3? 

‘T don’t think he have much to fear on that 
score,’ responded the Baronet drily. 

Master Tommy shut up his book with a bang. 
‘And now Sir Tristram and the Princess are 
married, and are going to live happy ever after. 
The brave knight and the forlorn Princess 
bail fe do get married ; don’t they, aunty ?’ 

‘Not always, dear. Sometimes the spells of 
the wicked wirard are too strong for them.’ 

‘Oh, I say! that is a shame.—What a pretty 
butterfly!’ His perch on the swing was vacated 
next moment, and, cap in hand, he was off in 
pursuit, 

‘A boy all over, murmured Lady Dimsdale. 
‘Something to chase, something to crush !? 

‘Laura, whatever are you about?’ said Mra 
Bowood with a little clevation of her ordinary 
tones. ‘You might favour us with your com- 
pany during the short time longer you hare 
to etay. 

‘Ive got the shadiest seat in the garden, was 
the answer that came back from behind the ever- 

a; ‘and just now I’m engaged on an intri- 
cate detail of millinery, and must on no account 
be disturbed.’ 

Sir Frederick had pricked up hie cars, ‘Is 
Tady Dicosiele going away 2’ he asked. 

‘Did you not know? She had letters this 
morning—so ehe enys—which necessitate her im- 
i al return home. I am quite angry with 
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‘Ah, sh! nearly had you that time,’ exclaimed 
the Captain, after another abortive attempt to 
slanghter one of his tormentora 

Sir Frederick rose and crossed to where Lady 
Dimsdale was sitting. ‘You are busy this 
morning, Lady Dimsdale,’ he said. 

‘Extremely so. This young person was no 
longer fit for decent society, so I have taken 
her in hand, and am trying to make her present- 
able. But you don’t understand millinery, Sir 
Frederick.’ 

‘My misfortune’ 

‘It is a pity. 
very ignorant.’ 

‘You are about to leave us, Mrs Bowood tells 
me.’ 

‘Yes; the three o'clock express will carry me 
away to “fresh woods and pastures new.”’ 

‘TI am grieved to hear that.’ 

"Is Sir Frederick Pinkertun ever really grieved 
about anything?’ There was a certain scornful 
ring in her voice as she asked this question. 

Sir Frederick bit his lip. His sallow checks 
flushed a little. 

At this moment, there came an interruption. 
Miss Lucy ran up with red face and dishevelled 
hair, swinging her straw hat by its ribbons 
‘I’ve been such a long way, aunty, and l’m eo 
tired !? 

Lady Dimsdale was examining her fingers and 
pinafore with serious face. ‘O Lucy!’ was all 
she said. 

*I couldn’t help it—really, I couldn’t. Straw- 
berries and cream—such a lot !—with Mr Boyd 
at the Meadow Farm.’ 

‘With Mr Boyd!’ said Lady Dimsdale in a 
low voice. 

‘Yes. Inmet him in the yvarden ever so early, 
and he said he was going for a walk, and would 
I go with him. So I went, and it was ever so 
‘alle. But’—with a yawn—'T mn so hot and 
tired !? 

Lady Dimsdale gave her the doll. 

*O you beauty! How smart Aunt Laura has 
made you!’ she cried in an ecstasy of admiration. 
Then she sat down on a low stool close to Lady 
Dimsdale, and forgot for a little while that she 
was cither hot or tired. 

‘I have fulfilled my promise, Lady Dimsdale,’ 
said the Baronet in a low voice. ‘That woman 
will never trouble Mr Boyd again.’ He looked 
meaningly at her as he spoke. 

It was a look which she understood. ‘Sir 
Frederick Pinkerton need be under no appre- 
hension,’ she replied, gazing steadily into his eyes. 
‘I have not forgotten my of the bargain. 
That which I have promised I will perform.’ 

The Baronet bowed a little stiffly, and strolled 
slowly back towards Mra Bowood. 

‘Don’t you think, Aunt Laura,’ said Lucy, 
‘now that Dolly ia so amart, I might take her to 
church with me? If it’s are or me to go to 
church, it must be good for Vax - 

‘ 
y 


But, as a rule, your sex are 


But Lady Dimsdale heard her not 


promise Yes, whatever it may cost me, I must 
not fo’ @iat’ She kept repeating the words 
to h again and again. 


Lucy, for once, finding her chatter unheeded, 
made a pillow of one arm for her doll, laid her 
head inst Lady Dimsdale’s knee, and two 
minutes later was fast asleep. 
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Along: ous of the winding pathways came 
Oacar yd, d 





usty with the dust of country 
roads, bat bright and happy-looking as the day. 
“Good-morning, Mrs Bowood.—Good-morning, 
Sir Frederick.—Any news, Captain?’ 
‘We thought that some one ad run away with 
‘ou,’ said his hostess, as she extended her hand. 
you, » as she 
What have you been doing with yourself all this 
time?’ 

‘We have been over the hills and far away, 
Miss Lucy and I. Our object: was strawberries 
and cream at the Meadow Farm.’ He gave a 
quiet glance round. ‘Laura not here?’ he said 
to himself. 

‘Strawberries and eream. Humph!? remarked 
the Captain. ‘S. and B. far better on a morning 
like this, Come now.’ 

Oscar had discovered Lady Dimstale’s where- 
abouts by this time, and crossed towards her. 

‘Now’ for the scene!’ said Sir Frederick to 
himself as he watched him go. Then turning to 
Mra Bowood, he said: ‘With your permission, 
I will go and smoke a cigarette on the terrace.’ 

‘You will find it very hot on that side of the 


house,’ 
‘The heat suits me, madam. If I may be 
allowed such an expression—I revel in it.” Then 


as he walked away, he said to himself: ‘How 
will she break the news?’ 

Mrs Bowood had not failed to note in what 
direction Mr Boyd had vanished. ‘After all, 
they may perhaps make a match of it,’ was the 
thought in her mind. ‘I do hope he will propose 
before Laura goes.’ 

‘Here you are! I was just wondering what 
had become of you,’ said Oscar, as he drew up a 
garden-chair and sat down near Lady Dimsdale.— 
“My little ewectheart and asleep?’ he added with 
a smiling glance at the unconscious Lucy. 

‘She was tired with the long walk.’ 

Something in Lady Dimsdale’s voice struck 
him. He looked fixedly at her. Probably he 
expected to see in her some traces of the same 
change that he felt in himself—the change from 
despair to gladness, from a midnight of blackest 
gloom to a dawn of radiant hopes, rich with the 
sweet promise of happy years to come. But no 
such traces were visible in the woman who sat 
before him with pallid, long-drawn face, with 
downcast eyes, round which the dark circles 
left by sleeplessness or tears—perhaps by both— 
were plainly to be seen, and with thin white 
hands that visibly trembled as, clasped in each 
other, they lay idly on her lap. It was tnac- 
countable. 

‘You have heard of all that happened yester- 
day?’ he presently remarked. ‘You know that 
that woman was an impostor ?? 

‘Yes; I have heard. 

‘Her likeness to her sister was extraordinary. 
I was completely deceived.’ 

‘She will not trouble you again ?’ 

‘Hardly so, I think. I have arranged for a 
friend of mine to see her on board ship to-morrow, 
and to pay her back to the port from 
which she wailed 7 fave an idea that I ought 
to thank Sir Frederick Pinkerton for the anony- 
mous letter which served to unmask her.’ He 
drew his chair a little closer. ‘Lanra! you have 
not forgotten yesterday morning?’ he said as 
he bent forward and tried to gaze into her cyes. 
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‘No; I have not forgotten.’ The reply 
80 dow that he could ‘eal hear it, and the 
eyes were kept persistently cast down. 

‘You know how we were interrupted, went 
on Oscar. ‘A black cloud came between us, and 
we thought our happiness was wrecked for ever. 
But the cloud has vanished, and the sun shines 
out as brightly as before, and’—— 

‘Oscar, we must—both of us—try to think of 
yesterday morning as if it had never been.’ 

He drew himself upright in his chair with 
a great gasp; for a moment or two he was too 
atupefied to speak, ‘Try to think of yesterday 
morning as if it had never Leen! Impossible ! 
But why try to do sot’ 

‘Because something has happened since then 
which makes it imperative that we should do 
ae 


was 


‘Something happened! I don’t understand. 
I only know that you agreed to become m 
wife. What can have happencd to alter that?’ 

‘You must not ask me, and I cannot tell 
you.? 

‘And you ask me to agree to this without a 
word of explanation ?’ 

‘Yes, without a word of explanation.’ 
was a quaver in her voice as she said these words 


which he did not fail to detect. 


Thore 


He sat like a man stunned—like one who has 
heard some tidings of import greater than his 
mind is abl: co grasp. ‘Laura! you torture me,’ 
he said at length. 

At this she raised her dark, grief-laden eyes, 
and gazed at him for a moment or two with a 
sort of dumb, pathetic tenderness, while at the 
sume time the fingers of one hand wandered 
caressingly over his aleeve. 

He was profoundly moved. He rose from his 
chair, and took a turn or two in silence, and 
then resumed his seat. ‘Send for the nurse to 
take away that child,’ he said, ‘and then come 
with me for a walk in the shrubbery.’ 

* Oscar, I dare not.’ 

‘You dare not! Why?’ 

*I dare not. We had better say farewell here 
and now, than later on and before others,’ 

‘Farewell !’ 

‘I leave here by the afternoon express. Oscar, 
after to-day, you and I must never mect again.’ 

He started to his feet, ‘Never mect again! 
But Why—— Can you who say this to 
me be the same woman whom I kissed but 
yesterday 7’ 

‘I am that woman; how happy then, how 
unhappy now, no one but myself can ever 
know !? 

‘Then why this change? What strange mystery 
is here ?’ 

‘T cannot tell 
me, Oacar, we 
now.’ 

‘I cannot and I will not say farewell!’ he 

ionately exclaimed. ‘You belong to me, and 
| T belong to you ; that kiss was the seal and con- 
:secration of our union. No earthly power shall 
'keep us asunder. There is some strange mystery 
lat cork eke i fu will not give me the ke: 
to be must try to find it for myself.’ He lif 
his hat, stooped and pressed his lips to her hair, 
‘and then, without another word, he planged into 
! the shrubbery. 





ou. My lipsare sealed. Believe 
d better say farewell here and 





ir 
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Laura 


after his retreating figure prough 
& mist of tears. 


‘The key to the mystery !’ s 
Murmured, ‘You ma wy your best to find ii 
my poor Oscar, but Merlin’s enchantments wi 
prove too strong for you to overcome.’ 





A PEEP AT THE FALKLAND ISLANDS. 


Excsrt to mariners who have rounded Cape Horn, 
this solitary froup of islands is a veritable terra 
bie ie Seldom visited, however, as the Falk- 
land Islands have been in the past, their isolation 
promises to be yet more complete in the future, 
as soon as an inter-oceanic canal diverts commerce 
from the old to a new route, Up to the present 
time, they have served as a half-way house for 
sailing-vessels on their voyage round Cape Horn 
in need of provisioning, or for refitting such as 
have been disabled by the tempestuous weather 
which for a great part of the year prevails in 
those latitudes. It appears probable, however, 
that their uecfulness fur even these purposes 
is nearly at an end, and that their lonely 
inhabitants are doomed, like the surviving inn- 
keepers of coaching-days, to pass the remainder 
of their lives in mourning over the memories of 
the past. 

These islands have at various times belonged to 
France and to Spain; but since 1833, when they 
were annexed by the English government for the 
protection of the whale-fishery, they have formed 
part of tho British possessions. The group con- 
sists of the islands of East and West Falkland, 
and upwards of a hundred others—mostly mere 
isleta or sandbanke—which have a united area of 
nearly five million acres. The only settlement 
or town—if it may be dignified with that name— 
is Stanley, which is situated on a gentle slope of 
moorland bordering upon a narrow and nearly 
land-locked harbour in the island of East Falk- 
Jand ; but few of the houses in Stanley are well 
constructed, and these are occupied by the gover- 
nor and colonial officers and a few successful 
tradera, The remainder are rough-and-ready 
specimens of architecture, in the construction of 
which the timber of many an old shipwrecked 
hulk has been utilised. The climate, though 
Benen sane is extremely healthy, but very 
changeable, ‘o-day, perhaps the sun may be 
shining, the air clear and exhilarating; but 
to-morrow you rise at daybreak, look out at the 
same landscape, and behold what a change is there | 
A thick driving mist has rolled in from the ocean, 
and envelopes all nature in its moist and chilly 
embrace, e soil is more adapted to pasturage 
than to cultivation, being similar in its character 
to the unreclaimed wild lands of northern Scot- 
land and the Orkney and Shetland Islands. 
Large herds of wild cattle roam at will over 
the country, but are worth little except for their 
hides, there being no market for the beef. The 
ei portion of these cattle belong to the 

‘alkland Islands’ Company, who own a& marine 
store and prea! outfitting establishment at 
Stanley. is Company, a few years ago, 
embarked in sheep-raising, by way of an experi- 
ment, importing some common stock from Pata- 
gonia, and crossing them with cheviota, The 
ne has proved a great success, and eheep- 
eta g now forme the principal industry of the 
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a few hundred pounds capital, having within the 
e islands for this pur- 
ose, their ‘stations’ ranging from twenty to one 
undred and fifty thousand acres, the te 
value of the wool annually exported to England 
amounting to nearly fifty thousand pounds 
sterling. 

There being no roads or vehicles for internal 
traffic, as most of the country round Stanley is 
a huge morass, the owners of these sheep-stations 
are obliged to keep small sailing-vessels in which 
to visit Stanley for provisions, or send their wool 
there for shipment to England. 

In respect of scenery, it cannot be said that 
nature has bestowed gifts on the Falklands with 
a too Javish hand, There is but one tree in the 
entire islands, and that solitary exception attempta 
to grow in the governor’s garden at Stanley, where 
it is protected by a wall from the cutting south 
wind, which ruthleasly nips off any ambitious 
shoot which presumes to pcep over its restricted 
limita. 

The population of the Falklands in 1877 was a 
little over thirteen hundred, nearly three-fourths 
of that number being males. Most of the inhabi- 
tanta are English; but there are also a few 
Americans and Spaniards, the latter being the 
surviving descendants of the formcr masters of 
the islands, The government is vested in a 
Governor, aided by an Executive Council and a 
Legislative Council, both Se by the Crown. 
The majority of the working inhabitants are 
fishermen, whose chief sources of profit are 
derived from annual visits to the New Shetland 
Islands, about six hundred miles south from 
Cape Horn, and to other breeding-grounds in 
the Falkland Islands, to hunt for seals and 

enguins, which are slaughtered in large numbers 
for their skins and oil. 

The breeding-grounds or ‘rookeries’ of the 
penguins are generally situated in the shelter 
of some land-locked bay or breek in the line 
of steep and rugged cliffs; and often occup 
several acres, which are laid out, levelled, 
and divided into squares, with intervening 
streeta, the whole as if done at the dictation 
of a surveyor. Along these streets, the penguins 


gravely waddle on their way to and from the 
water, preenens the appearance of squads of 
awkward recruits, or a still more striking likeness, 


as has been often remarked, to troops of little 
children toddling along in their white pinsfores. 
They build no nests; but lay a single egg in 
some selected spot, the incubation being equally 
shared by male and female. Although 60 closely 
allied to the feathered kind, they are unable to 
fly, nature having only furnished them with 
short stumpy apologies for wings, resembling the 
flippers of a turtle, by means of which they are 
enabled to attain prodigious speed, when diving 
under water in pursuit of fish for food. Penguins, 
as well os seals, are doubly provided against the 
cold of the high latitudes which they frequent, b 

a layer of fat immediately inside the skin, whi 

is alzo the depository of the oil extracted by the, 
fishermen. In landing to attack and slaughter 

them in their rookeries with clubs and t | 
stretchers, stealthy precautions are quite unneces- 
sary, the dumb creatures looking on in & 
state of indifferent stupidity, without making any 


settlers; several young Englishmen, with | attempt to escape, whilst their cowpanions are 


’ 











bar 5s 
being knocked on the head all around them. Seal- 
hunting, or ‘fishing’ as it is usually termed, on 
the contrary, req great skill and patience. 
Seals are ous as well as Polygemons; and 
when they forsake the open seas for their breeding- 
places on shore, are very shy of intrusion, and 
take great care to insure the safety of their retire- 
ment, particularly in localities which have been 
previously visited by human beings. They 
invariably post sentinels on every Rom eing 
point, so that it is only by patient waiti 
under cover of night the hunters are enabled to 
elude their vigilance and surprise them. 

The hunting or fishing season being over, the 
fishermen return to Stanley with their harvest 
of skins and oil, which they sell to the traders, 
who, as may be imagined, buy at their own price, 
and eventually get the lion’s share of the profita. 
Not that this appears to bother the minds of the 
fishermen, who are a happy-go-lucky set of men, 
and by no means provident in their habits. 
When I was serving in the English squadron on 
the south-east coast of America, we visited the 
Falkland Islands as a rule once a year, and the 
admiral usually timed our departure from Monte 
Video so as to arrive there somewhere about 
Christmas. Aa soon as we were sighted by the 
lookouts, all waa flutter and excitement in the 
settlement. The married ladies were soon elbow- 
deep in pie-crust and confectionery; while the 
only single lady in the colony commenced practis- 
ing her most sentimental songs, and hunting 
up old bits of finery to set off her mature 
charma, with a grim determination to capture the 
maiden affections of some susceptible young naval 
officer. 

For those of our number te whom shooting 
and fishing offered more attractions than did 
the allurements of female society, the Falkland 
Islands afforded a fine field. The tyro whose sole 
ambition is a pot-shot at a standing object, may 
revel there in unequalled opportunities of distin- 
guishing himself, for, except in the vicinity of the 
settlement, the upland geese are so little, if at all, 
accustomed to the sight of man, that they show 
no aigns of fear or flight at his approach, and 
consequently fall an easy prey to the young sports- 
man. But there are other kinds of game which 
give excellent sport to older handa. Several species 
of duck and teal, abundance of snipe, and an occa- 
sional swan, will give the hunter who can hold 
his gun straight a satisfactory bag—and a weighty 
one too, if he has to carry it. oreover, if he be 
ambitious, and has ab times indulged in wild 
dreams of slaying the king of beasts in his forest 
lair, he may console himself for not having done 
eo, by killing that animal's degenerate marine 
cousin, the sea-lion. I myself once very nearly 
did; that is to say, I came os near to doing ao, 
as a esea-lion did to making an end of me. It 
happened in this way. A party of us had pulled 
in a boat up a small river in West Falkland, 
which, at eome distance from its mouth, opened 
into a lake with an islet in the centre, upon the 
shelving shore of which we beached our a for 
lunch. This islet was covered with patches of tall 
tusaac favourite haunt of sea-lions—but 
ap to be 


animal life, sauntering idly along, anoking 
my Pipe I was suddenly roused from a reverie by 
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ectly desolate and devoid of 


to me from the very ground under my feet; aud | 
lo! from a bunch of tussac grass through which I 
was forcing my way, there aroge an immense, 
eavage-looking animal, with a row of most formid- 
able tusks, and confronted me. I was go taken 
aback at my close and unexpected proximity to 
such a monster, that I confess my drat thoughts 
were in favour of an ignominious flight, had not 
my enemy anticipated me by turning tail himeelf, 
Gnashing his teeth with a parting roar, he half- 
waddled and half-rolled down the bank and into 
the water, while I was desperately pulling at the 
trigger of my gun, forgetting in my agitation that 
it was only at half-cock, 

Having nearly exhausted all that the Falklands 
present in the way of interest or pleasure, we now 
say our adieus, weigh anchor and put to sea. 


MISCHIEF DONE BY GOOD-NATURED 
PEOPLE, 


No donbt there is a vast amount of misery in 
the world occasioned by deliberate unkindness ; 
revenge for real or fancied injuries, or the terrible 
pleasure some evil natures feel in the exercise 
of arbitrary power. Still more suffering is 
probably occasioned by that callous indifferentism 
to the feelings of others which we call thought- 
lessness, but which is really very nearly allied 
to selfishnes. Yet possibly we should find, wera 
we able to make the reckoning, that as much 
harm is done by the unwise conceasions of what 
are called ‘good-natured people,’ as by either of 
the other classes. 

It is often said of a good-natured man that 
he is no one’s enemy but his own; but families 
and friends are so linked together in this world, 
that it is excccdingly difficult for any one to 
injure himself without hurt to another. Far be 
it from us to limit philanthropy or any sort of 
generosity. He who goes through life conferring 
benefits is the noblest of mortals; but unless on 
occasion he is able to say ‘No’ to eager entreaties, 
he will never be able to carry out his best 
intentions, 

One of the most mischievous forms of whet 
is called good-nature is recommending an incom- 
petent person to some responsible situation. Not 
that patronage, properly considered, is anything 
but a good and lawful thing; only we may be 
very sure that the just, enlightened, and really 
powerful patron is by no means what is under- 
stood by ‘a good-natured man.’ We imagine him 
to have legitimate influence, which he would very 
soon lose were he to abuse it. 

We once knew an authoress, now no more, 
who, besides having a great deal of talent as 
well as good-rature, had one of the kindest hearts 
in the world. Her successful books had secured 
her a certain literary position; and had she used 
sparingly and discreetly the influence which natu- 
rally resulted fro it, she might have been of 
immense use to young aspirants of genius, Per- 
haps her own vivid imagination lent a charm to 


moat horrible roar, proceeding as it seemed | the manuscripts she was saked to forward for 
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vaknown authors to eminent publishers, for it 
is a fact that men and women of real genius are 
often the most lenient of critics to inferior writers. 
But however this may have been, her good-nature 
was so often im on, she so often sent poor 
compositions with words of recommendation to 
her friendly publishers, that at last they smiled, 
or sighed, at her Bn posennides and though willi 

enough to take anything from her own practi 

pen, ceased to regard ter good word as of any 
weight, when applied to the productions of another. 
In fact, it came to pass that it was rather an 
injury than otherwise to be introduced by Mrs 
E——~. She sacrificed what might have been a 
very useful and powerful influence to her good- 
nature. Jf Dr Johnson had thus sacrificed his 
Pay influence by offering poor novels to the 

Ksellera, he would have been little likely to 
have been able to promptly dispose of the immortal 
Vicar of Wakefield, and go aid poor Oliver Gold- 
smith in the hour of his sorest need, 

Critics who, from a spurious good-nature, 
unduly praise a work of art or literature, really 
do a cruel injury to deserving authors and artists, 
by bringing their merits into an unworthy com- 

ison with inferior powers. Evil of this sort, 
owever, is apt to bring about its own penalty. 

Directly a professional writer is even suspected 
of unfairness, the spell of his influence is broken ; 
and often enough, to be a warning to the ready 
writer, has it happened that one of the stuff of 
a popular journal has lost his situation on account 
of his too ‘good-natured’ reviews. 

It is rather remarkable that what are called 

ood-natured people rarely undertake unpleasant 
uties, if they can possibly avoid them. They 
do not like telling disagreeable truths, however 
urgent the necessity for so doing, but transfer the 
miasion to a sterner fricnd with some such phrase 
as, ‘I should not like to say it,’ or, ‘1 Bhiondd not 
like to do it,’ just as if the habit of their lives was 
only to do what they ‘liked.’ Indeed, the good- 
natured people we are describing are rarely gene- 
rous in a grand way; they are seldom capable 
of self-sacrifice. If ate are rich, they give money 
rather than take trouble. If they are people of 
leisure, they probably give time, which perhaps 
is not very precious to them; but doing some- 
: thing they greatly dislike, in order to benefit 
another, is a virtue too rare to be found among 
them. 

There is a form of deception, too often con- 
sidered very venial, with which so-called good- 
natured people, if they are good letter-writers, 
are not ealdom associated. This is ‘drawing up’ 
letters for their leas gifted acquaintances to copy 
and send out as theirown. A really good letter 
often makes a very favourable impression ; but 
it is something like a false coin if it be not the 
composition of the signer. No doubt, there are 
cases when it is necessary some statement should 
be made in language more clear and precise than 
the person concerned can command; but in these 
instances, the ready penman should write in his 
own n for his friend. We are afraid many 
situations of trust and responsibility have been 
obtained. on the strength of admirable letters 
dictated by another. But incompetence is sure to 
be discovered sooner or later, aa is a deception 
which is lees forgivable than want of ability. 
Long, long ago, we knew of a case far moro sad 


than the engaging of an incompetent clerk or 
overness. A girl of good family and large 
fortune was won over to accept for 2 husband 
a young gentleman of small means and not much 
principle, mainly by the eloquent, poetical, very 
charming letters he addr to her; nearly if 
not quite all of which were composed by a clever 
brilliant friend who had never even seen her. 
When the marriage proved very far from a happy 
one—and the real scribe had a wife and children 
of his own—we have reason to believe that he 
deeply regretted the part he had played in delud- 
ing a confiding girl. 

Very much on a par with the laxity of principle 
which permits false letter-writing is the wearing 
of borrowed finery, especially jewellery, things 
which we have known good-natured women very 
willing to lend. Valuable jewellery is a sign of 
a certain amount of wealth, which is generally 
on fit occasions displayed; but to exhibit the 
sign where the reality does not exist is a mean 
sort of deception, which must often be followed 
by humiliation. 

A person out of what is called good-nature 
becoming security for another, and suffering, or 
causing others to suffer in consequence, is so sad 
and frequent an event in real life, that it has 
become quite a common incident in novels, and 
need not be treated of here. Kindness of heart 
is a deeper and finer quality than the surface 
readiness to oblige which we have endeavoured 
to depict. Kindness of heart has always the 
capacity for real sympathy, and this great alle- 
viator of suffering is generally too clear-seein 
to always approve of ‘Yes’ when ‘No’ shoul 
be said. al sympathy feels with, and 
assista, the friend in trouble. When actions 
prompted by thoughtless good-nature are most 
mischievous, they proceed from one who probably 
neither feels deeply nor seea clearly the relations 
of cause and effect. That Justice—to a stranger 
no less than to our associates--is a rarer and 
more sublime virtue than generosity, is a truth 
that good-natured people are somewhat apt to 
forget. 


SIX LITTLE WORDS 


81x little words arrest me every day : 

I ought, must, can—I rcill, I dare, I may. 

I ovent—’tiz conscience’ law, divinely writ 
Withia my heart—the goal I strive to hit. 

I moat—this warns me that my way is barred, 
Kither by Nature’s law or custom hard. 

I caw—in thie is summed up all my might, 
Whether to do, or know, or judge aright. 

I wi.t—my diadem, by the sou! imprest 
With freedom’s seal—the ruler in my breast. 
I paxz—at once a motto for the seal, 

And, dare I? barrier ’gainst unlicensed zeal. 

I war—is final, and at once makes clear 

The way which else might vague and dim appear. 
I ought, must, can—I will, I dare, I may: 
These six words claim attention every day. 
Only, through Thee, know I what, every day, 

I ought, I mast, I can, I will, I dare, I may. 
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OUR HEALTH. 


BY DR ANDREW WILSON, NEALTH-LECTURER : 
I. HEALTH AND ITS GENERAL CONDITIONS. 


A BRoap and scientific view of life is that which 
regards it as being composed, in its physical 
aspects at least, of a series of actions or functions 
more or less defined in their nature. These 
functions, as the physiologist terms them, are 
discharged, each, by a special organ or series of 
organs; und health may therefore be viewed as 
the result of the harmonious working of all the 
organs of which the body is composed. 

Disturbances of health arise whenever the 
natural equilibrium maintained between the func- 
tions of tho body is disturbed. For example, a 
broken bone being an infringement of the func- 
tions of a limb, is a disturbance of health equally 
with the fever which runs riot through the blood, 
and produces a general disturbance of the whole 
system. An aching tooth equally with brain 
disorder constitutes a disturbance of health. We 
may therefore define health as the perfect pleasur- 
able or painless discharge of all the functions 
through which life is maintained. 

Doubtless this bodily equilibrium of which we 
have spoken is subject to many and varied causes 
of disturbance. Life is after all a highly complex 
series of actions, involving equally complicated 
conditions for their due performance. Like all 
other living beings, man is dependent upon his 
surroundings for the necessities of life. These 
surroundings, whilst ministering to his wants, 
may under certain circumstances become sources 
of disease. Thus we are dependent, like all other 
animal forms, upon a supply of pure air, and 
this condition of our lives may through impurities 
prove a source of serious disease. The water we 
drink, equally a necessity of life with air, is 
likewise liable to cause disease, when either as 
regards quantity or quality it ia not supplied in 
the requisite conditions. Man is likewise in the 
matter of foods dependent upon his surroundings, 
and numerous diseases are traceable both to s 
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lack of necessary foods and to over-indulgence 


in special kinda of nourishment. The diseases 
known to physicians as those of over-nutrition 
belong to the latter class ; and there are likewise 
many ailments due to under-nutrition which also 
receive the attention of medica] science. 

In addition to these outward sources of health- 
disturbance, which constitute the disease of man- 
kind, there are other and more subtle and internal 
causes whic’ complicate the problems of human 
happiness, Thus, for example, each individual 
inherits from his parenta, and through them from 
his more remote ancestors, a certain physical 
constitution. This constitution, whilst no doubt 
liable to modifications, yet determines wholly or 
in greater part the physical life of the being 
possessing it. We frequently speak of persons as 
suffering from inherited weakness, and this in- 
herited weakness becomes the ‘transmitted disease’ 
of the physician. Each individual, therefore, may 
be viewed as deriving his chances of health, or 
the reverse, from a double source~namely, from 
the constitution he has inherited and from the 
surroundings which make up the life he lives and 
pursues. It is the aim and object of sanitary 
science to deal as clearly and definitely as possible 
with both sources of health and disease. In the 
first inatance, Hygiene, or the science of health, 
devotes attention to the surroundings amid which 
our lives are passed. It seeks to provide us with 
the necessary conditions of life in a pure con- 
dition. It would have us breathe pure air, 
consume pure food, avoid excess of work, strike 
the golden mean in recreation, and harbour and 
conserve the powers of old age, 80 as to prolong 
the period of life and secure a painless death, 
In the second aspect of ita teachings, this 
important branch of human knowledge would 
teach us that with an inherited constitution of 
healthy kind we should take every means of 
preserving ite well-being ; and when on the other 
hand an enfeebled pnd physically weak frame has 
fallen to our lot,":he teachings of health-sciencé 
are cheering in the extreme, 

Even when an individual has been born into 
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the world, handicapped, so to ik, in the 

le for existence by physical infirmity and 
‘{nherited disease, health-acience is found to convey 
the .cheering assurance it is possible, even 
under such circumstances, to prolong life, and 
secure & measure of that full happiness which 
the posseasion of health can alone bestow. In 
illustration of this latter remark, we might cite 
the case of a person born into the world with 
a consumptive taint, or suffering from inherited 
tendencies to such di as gout, rheumatism, 
insanity, &c, Vital statistics prove beyond doubt, 
in the case of the consumptive individual, that 
if his life be passed under the guidance of health 
laws, if he is warmly clad, provided with sufii- 
cient nourishment, made to live ina pure atmo- 
sphere, and excess of work sealed, he may 
attain the age of thirty-six years without develop- 
ing the disease under which he labours, and once 
Past that period, may reasonably hope to attain 
0 e, 

ta the case of the eubject who inherits gout, 
@ similar attention to the special conditions of 
healthy living suited to his case may insure great 
or complete freedom from the malady of his 

mt. Strict attention to dietary, the avoidance 
of all stimulants, and the participation in active, 
well-regulated exercise, form conditions which in 
a marked degree, if pursued conscientiously during 
youth, will ward off the tendency to develop the 
disease in question. In the case of an inherited 
tendency to mental disorders, mysterious and 
subtle as such tendency appears to be, it has been 
shown that atrict attention to the education and 
upbringing of the ents judicious system of edu- 
cation, the curbing of the passions, and the control 
of emotions, added to ordinary care in the sclection 
of food ‘and ,the physical necessities of life, may 
again insure the prolongation of life, and its 
freedom from one of the most terrible afflictions 
which can beset the human race. 

These considerations in reality constitute verit- 
able triumphs of health-science; they show us 
that in his war against disease and death, man 
finds literally a eaving knowledge in observance 
of the ,lawa which science has deduced for the 
wise rogulation of his life It is ignorance or 
neglect of this great teaching which sends thou- 
sands of our fellow-mortals to an early grave, 
and which destroys hopes, ambitions, and oppor- 
tunities that may contain in themselves the pro- 
mise of high excellence in every department of 
human effort. 

The one great truth which health-reformers are 
never weary of proclaiming, because they know 
it is so true, consists in the declaration that the 





, Vast majority of the diseases which affect and 


afflict humanity are really of 
Until this truth has beon thoroughly driven 
home, and accepted alike by individuals and 
nations, no real progress in sanitary science can | 
be expected or attained. To realise fully the’ 
immense power which the practical application ! 
of this showsht places in our hands, we may | 
briefly consider the causes of certain diseases, 
which in themselves though powerful and wide- 
spread, are neverthcless of preventable kind. 

ongat these di those, sa tag known | 
as infectious fevera, and scienti ly aa zymotic ! 
i stand out most prominently. { 
We shall hereafter discuss the nature and origin, , 


eventable nature. | 
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as far as these have been traced, of those ailments. 
Suffice it for the present to say, that science has 
demonstrated in a clear fashion the possi- 
bilities of our escape from those physical terrors 
by attention to the conditions to which they owe 
their spread. 

Typhoid fever, also known as enteric and gastric 
fever, is thus known to be produced, and its germs 
to breed, amongst the peepee conditions re- 
presented by foul drains and collections of filth 
wherever found. Experience rag proves that 
by attention to those labours which have for their 
object the secure tapping of draing, flushing of 
sewers, and abolition of all filth-heaps, the chances 
of this fever being produced are greatly decreased. 
It has also been shown that even where this 
fever has obtained o hold, attention to drains and 
like conditions has resulted in the decrease of the 
epidemic. Again, typhus fever is notoriously a 
disease affecting the over-crowded, squalid, and 
miserable slums of our great cities. Unlike 
typhoid fever, which equally affects the palace of 
the prince and the cottage of the peasant, typhus 
fever is rarely found except in the courts and 
alleys of our great cities, We know that the 
germs of this fever, which in past days constituted 
the ‘Plague’ and the ‘Jail Fever’ of John 
Howard’s time, breed and propagate amongst the 
foul air which accumulates in the ill-ventilated 
dwellings of the poor. Attention to ventilation, 

ergonal cleanliness, and the removal of all con- 
itions which militate against the ordinary health 
of crowded populations, remove the liability to 
epidemics of this fever. Again, the disease known 
as agde has almost altogether disappeared from 
this and other countries through the improved 
drainage of the land ; though it still occasionally 
lingers in the neighbourhood of swamps and in 
other situations which are wet and damp, and 
which favour the decay of vegetable matter. 

Man holds in his own hands the power both 
of largely increasing and decreasing his chances 
of early death, and nowhere is this fact better 
exemplified than in the lessened mortality which 
follows even moderate attention to the lawa of 
health ; the words of Dr Farre deserve to be 
emblazoned in every household in respect of their 
pungent utterance concerning the good which 
mankind is able to effect by even slight attention 
to sanitary requirements. ‘The hygienic pro- 
lem,’ says Dr Farre, ‘is how to free the English 
people from hereditary disease . . . and to develo 
in the mass the athletical, intellectual, esthetical, 
moral, and religious qualities which have already 
distinguished some of the breed. There is a divine 
image in the future, to which the nation must 
aspire. The first step towards it is to improve 
the health of the present age ; and improvement, 
if as persistently pursued as it is in the cultivation 
of inferior epecies, will be felt by their children 
and their children’s children. A slight develop- 
ment for the better in each generation, implies 
progress in the geometrical progression which 
yields results in an indefinite time, that if eud- 
ar miraculous.’ 

In 1872, Mr Simon told us that the deaths 
occurring in Great Britain were more numerous 
by a third than they would have been, had the 
existing knowledge of disease and ita causes been 
at y applied. He added that the number of 
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ably be ascribed to causes of a Gay preventable | at hand; for with household duties, her uncle's 
nature, number about one hund and twenty | accounts and correepondence—considerably mul- 
thousand. Each of those deaths represents in| tiplied during harvest—and the preparation 
addition a number of other cases in which the | with her own hands of sundry useful articles for 
effecta of preventable disease were more or less| Philip to take with him on his travela, she had 
distinctly found. Such an account of a mortality, pent to do, without reckoning the hours her 
the greater part of which is unquestionably pre- | lover himself occupied. . 
ventable, may well startle the most phlegmatic! It was during one of those happy houra that 
amonget us into activity in the direction of health-| Philip referred to the proposal made by his 
reform. In order that the nation at large may | father, and laughingly asked if she would agree 
participate in this all-important work, it is neces- | to it. | 

sary that education in health-science shonld finda] This was a trial which Madge had anticipated, 
place in the future training of the young as well | and was yet unprepared to meet. She rould not 
as in the practice of the old. And if there is one | make up her mind whether or not to tell Phili 
consideration which more than another should be| about Mr Hadlcigh’s letters. So, again she fol. 
prominently kept in view, it is that which urges | lowed her maxim, and did what was most dis 
that the duty of acquiring information in the art} agreeable to herself—kept the secret. 

of living healthily and well is an individual duty.| ‘You know what I think about it, Philip, she 
It is only though individual effort that anything | answered ; ‘and I know the answer you gave him.’ 
like national interest in health-science can be fos-| ‘ You are sure?’ 

tered. There is no royal road to the art which ‘Quite sure—you refused.’ ; 

places length of days within the right hand ofa; ‘And you are not sorry? Cruel Madge—you 
nation, any more than there exists an easy path- | do not wish me to stay.’ 

way to full and perfect knowledge in anv othp-| ‘What we wish is not always best, POR 
branch of inquiry. It is the duty of each indi- She looked at him with those quict longtng 
vidual, as a matter of self-interest, if on no higher | eyes ; and he wished they had nab tosh at that 
grounds, to conserve health; and the knowledge} moment walking in the harvest-field, with the 
which places within the grasp of cach man andj reaping-machine coming at full swing towards 
woman the power of avoiding disease and pro-| them, followed by its troop of men and women 
longing life, 1s one after oll which must in time | gathering "P the shorn grain, binding it into 
repay a thousandfold the labour expended in its| sheaves ami viling them into shocks for the 
study. It is with a desire of assisting in some | drying wiad \. do its part of the work. Had they 
measure the advance of this all-important work, | only been in the orchard, he would have given 
that the present series of articles has been under- | her a lover's token that he underatood and appre- 
taken ; and we shall endeavonr throughout these | ciated her sacrifice. 

papers to present to our readers plain, practical,| ‘I am not prepared to give unqualified ossent 
and readily understood details connected with the | to that doctrine,’ he said, thinking of the incon- 
great principles that regulate the prevention of | venient neighbourhood of the harvesters. ‘ How- 
disease both in the person and in the home. okt an this instance I did not do what I 
wished. 

* And what did he say?’ 

‘Oh, he gave me a lot of good advice.’ 

*Did you take it?’ she demande, smiling. 

‘Well, you see if we were to take all the good 
advice that is offered us, there would be no enter- 
prise in the world.’ 

‘I am going to show you onc man who will 
take good advice.’ 

‘Who is that?’ 

‘There he is speaking to uncle.’ 

‘Why, that is Caleb Kersey. I never heard of 
him taking advice, as he is too much oceupied 
in giving it; and a nice mess he is making of the 
harvest at our place.’ 

‘That is what I am going to sec him about. I 

mised your father to make some a ager 
with him; but he has been away in Norfolk, and 
I have had no opportunity of epeaking to him 
until now.’ ; 

This Caleb Kersey’s name had suddenly become 
known throughout the agricultural ict of 
the country—to the labourers as that of their 
champion ; to the farmers os that of their bane. 
He was a man of short stature and mnacular 
frame; bushy black hair; square forehead and 
chin; prominent nose and piercing gray eyes 
When in repose or speaking to his comrades, his 









BY MEAD AND STREAM. 
CHAPTER XIT.—A FAIR ARBITER. 


THERE was a little uneasiness in Madge’s mind 
regarding the effect her note might have on Mr 
peach She had no doubt that she had given 
the right answer, and was at rest on that score. 
But she had divined something of the rich man’s 
desolation, and she was grieved to be compelled 
to add in any way to the gloom in which he 
seemed to live. She wished that she could com- 
fort him: she ho that there would come ao day 
when she would be able te do 80. 

It was a relief to her when at length she 
received this short missive : 

‘I am sorry. I know that your refusal is 
dictated by the conviction that what you are 
doing is best. I hope you will never have cause 
to repent that you chose your way instead of 
mine. 

The foreboding which lurked in these words 
was plainly the reflection of his own morbid 
broodings, but like all strong emotion, it was 
infectious, and, reason as she would, she could 
not shake off ita influence entirely. At every 
unoccupied moment an imdefinable shadow 
seemed to cross the period between Philip’s 
going and retarn. There was only one way of 

tting rid of this impression—to be always 
basy. Fortunately that was the remedy nearest 


but it became somewhat sulky when he was 
addressing hia superiors, and fierce with enthu- 
siasm when haranguing a crowd. 





expression was of. of earnest thoughtfulness; - 


at 
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He was not more than thirty; yet he had 
worked as o farm-labourer in all the northern 
and in several southern counties, thus becoming 
acqnainted with the ways and custome of his class 
in the various districts. On returning to Kings- 
hope he caused much consternation in the neigh- 
bourhood of that quiet village, as well as in the 
town of Duntherpe, by forming an Agricultural 
Labourers’ Union, the object of which was to 
obtain better wages and better cottages. 

The Union did secure some advantages to the 
mass of labourers ; but it brought little to Caleb 
Kersey. The farmers were afraid to employ him, 
lest he should create some new agitation amongst 
their people ; and a large number of the men who 
had been carried away by the first wave of this 
little revolution having profited by it, settled down 
into their old ways and their old habits of respect 
for ‘the squire, the parson, and the master.’ But 
Caleb remained their champion still, ready to 
be their spokesman whenever o dispute arose 
between them and their employers. 

He had picked up a little knowledge of cobbling, 
and when he could not obtain farmwork, he 
eked out a living by its help. 

‘It’s ‘long ov them plaguy schools and papers,’ 
said Farmer Trotman one day to Dick Crawshay. 
*There ain’t a better hand nowhere than Caleb ; 
but it was a black day for him and for us that 
he larned reading and writing.’ 

The stout yeoman of Willowmere was scarcely 
in a position to aympathise with this lamentation, 
for he had been in no way disturbed by Caleh’s 
doings. Most of his servants were the sons and 
daughters of those who had served his father and 
grandfather, and who would as soon have thought 
of emigrating to the moon, as of quitting n place 
of which they felt themselves to be & part, even 
if it wore only to move into the next parish, So, 
Uncle Dick could say no more than : 

*I don’t have any trouble with my people. 

| They seem to jog on pretty comfortable ; and 1 
dareasy you’d get on well enough with Caleb 
if you only got the right side of him. I give him 
a job whenever there is one to give and he wants 
it; and he’s worth two any ordinary men. I 
wouldn't mind having him all the year round 
if he’d agree. But that’s somehow against his 
principles. 

*Ah! them principles are as bad os them schools 
for upsetting ignorant folka Look at me: all the 
larning I got was to put down my name plain and 
straight; and there ain’t nobody as'll say I haven’t 
done my duty by my land and cattle.’ 

This was a proposition to which Uncle Dick 
could cheerfully assent, and his neighbour was 
satisfied. 

‘IT want to speak to Caleb for a minute, uncle,’ 
said Madge as she advanced. 

Uncle Dick nodded, and walked leisurely after 
the harvesters, accompanied by Philip. 

“Yes, miss,’ was the respectful observation of 
the redoubtable champion. 

‘I am glad to ree you back, because I have been 
wanting you for several daya’ 

‘What for, mies 1’ 

‘Well, I want to know in the first place, are 
you engaged anywhere ?? 

*Not at present.’ 

‘Then will you let me engage you for a friend 
of mine?’ 


‘I'd like to do anything to please you, miss; 
but maybe your friend wouldn’t care to have 
me.’ 

He said this with a faint smile, as if regretting 
that she had given herself any trouble on his 
account, 

‘He is not only ready to take you,, but ia 
willing to let you select the hands who are to work 
under you for the whole of the harvest.’ 

‘That would be agreeable, if there is no bother 
about the wages.’ 

‘They will be the same as here.’ 

‘We wouldn’t want more than Master Crawshay 
gives.’ 

‘When can you get the hands together ?’ 

‘In a day or two. But you haven't told me 
where the place is, and I would have to know 
how much hers is to cut.’ 

‘Now you are to remember that it is I who 
am engaging you, Caleb, although the place is 
not mine; and I want you to get ple who 
will consent to do without beer until after work.’ 

‘You mean Ringsford,’ he said awkwardly. 
‘I’m afeared ’. 

There she stopped him by laying her hand on 
hia shoulder and saying with a bright amile: ‘T 
know you don’t take beer yourself, and you know 
how much the others will gain by dropping it. 
I want you to get this work done, Caleb; and 
there is somebody else who will be as much 
lensed with you for doing it as I shall be. 
Eons now, shall I tell her that you refuse tv be 
near her, or that you are glad of the chance?’ 

Caleb hung his head and consenteL He knew 
that she spoke of Pansy. 





CHAPTER XIIL—THE CARES OF STATE. 


The Jadies of the Manor were in the element 
which delighted them most when preparing for 
the dinner and the ‘little dance’ which were to 
express the agony they experienced at the depar- 
ture of their brother for a distant land. But the 
truth was that they did not think of the parting 
at all: their whole minds were occupied with 
the festival itself and with the ambition to make 
it the most brilliant that had ever been known 
at Rinysford. 

There are people who, whilst desirous of cul- 
tivating a reputation for hospitality, regard the 
preparations for the entertainment of their friends 
asan affliction ; and whilst distributing smiles of 
welcome to their guests, are, without malice, 
secretly wishing them far enough and the whole 
thing well over. There are others who send out 
invitations which they calculate will not be 
accepted, and who feel chagrined if they are. 
But these young ladies thoroughly enjoyed the 
bustle of the necessary arrangements for a uet 
—and the larger its scale, the greater their 

leasure; and although they did send some 
Invitations out of deference to social obligations, 
whilst hoping they would be declin such 
drawbacks affected neither their appetites nor 
their enjoyment when the evening came. 

On the present occasion, Miss Hadleigh was of 
course most anxious that everything should be 
done in honour of Philip; bat it was im ible 
for her to escape a certain degree of gratification 
in anticipating the impression which was to be 
made on her betrothed of the importance of the 











one tie) 
Family. She had subscribed for a gorgeously 
Lound copy of a county history in which a page 
was devoted to Ringsford Manor and ita present 
prietor, It was remarkable how frequently 
that book lay open on the drawing-room table at 
that particular 
Caroline and Bertha had their private thoughts, 
too, about the possibilities of the forthcoming 
festival, They did not deliberately speculate 
upon obtaining devoted lovers; but they did 
count upon securing numerous admirera And, 
then, they were all to have new dresses for the 
occasion. This was no special novelty for them: 
but, however many dresses she may possess, there 
is no woman who docs not find interest and 
excitement in getting a new one. 
With light hearts they attacked the business 
of issuing invitations; and although ‘the little 


dance’ was second in order, they began with it | 


first. They progressed rapidly and merrily: there 
were a few discussions as to whether or not they 
should include Mrs Brown and the Misses Brown, 
or only have Miss Brown ; whether they should 
have Miss Jones alone, or Miss Jones and Miss 
Sarah Jones; and so on. There were no discus- 
sions about the gentlemen, even when it was 
discovered that supposing two-thirds of those 
invited came, it would be necessary to erect a 
marquee on the lawn to allow room for dancing. 
Indeed the discovery enhanced the glory of the 
event and caused a marked increase in the number 
of cards sent out. 


This was all amooth enough sailing ; but they | 


had to haui im their colours at the tirst attempt 
to make up the list of guests for the dinner. 
They were limited to twelve or fourteen; and 
there were so many of those asked to the second 
part of the programme, who would feel slighted 
and offended on hearing that they had been passed 
over in the firet part, that the girls were appalled 
by the difficulty of arranging matters so as to 
cause the lenst ible amount of heart-burning. 
It was not as if this were an ordinary gathering: 
the degree of friendship would be distinctly 
marked by the line drawn between those who 
were invited to the dinner and those who were 
not. 

Their father had only mentioned Mr Wrentham 
and the Crawshays : he left his daughters to select 
the other guests. 

Miss Hadleigh had a vague sensation that she 
wished she had not been so ready to call every- 
body her ‘Dearest fmend” That rendered her 
postion decidedly more awkward than it would 

ave been otherwise. 

‘Of course we must have Alfred,’ she said 
decisively, as if relieved to have settled one part 
of the difficulty. 

_ ‘Of course we must have him,’ chimed her 
sisters. 

‘And ... we ought to have his people,’ she 
added meditatively; ‘they are—in a sort of way 
—connections of the Famil 

‘ Alfred? wags Mr Crowe 
to whom she was e 

‘Yea, we ought to ask them,’ observed Caroline, 
with a suggestion in voice and look that she would 
not be sorry if eomething should prevent them 
from accepting. 

‘Then we must ask old Dr Guy—he is such 
a friend of Philip's; and if we ask bim, I don't 
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iy the young merchant 
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see how we can avoid sending cards to Fi 

| and her stupid husband? ma ad 
Kingshope district: Fanny was his daughter, 
married te his er, Dr Edwin Joy. 

: her hands 
with glee at the notion that sh 
problem: ‘we'll go and find out the evenings 
invite them for those very evenings.’ 

‘Foolish child,’ said the eldest sister majeati- 
same evening, and our date is fixed.’ 

‘Oh !—I did not think of that, rejoined Bertha, 

‘How many have we got, Caroline?’ 

Caroline was believed to have a head for 
head for anything, she endeavoured to sustain the 
character by making prompt gucases at totals 
theless, the promptitude of her replies and an 
occasional lucky hit sufficed to keep up the 

| chis time, for she had been reckoning them 
‘ the time. 
‘Ah, ves—I had almost forgotten the dear old 
j vicar. Thank you, Caroline. That leaves ua 
'Contts will want to have some of their friends 
i at dinner’ 
| of anxious thought and much re-arrangement, with 
the result that room for two additiona ee had 
| done, they had not quite made up their minds 

who were really the most intimate friends of the 


ra 
Dr Guy was the oldest medical man of the 
‘T have it!’ cried Bertha, clepping 
solved the 
that the people we don't want are engaged, 
cally ; ‘they would not be all engaged for the 
crestfallen, 
figures; and being glad to be credited with a 
which were generally found to be wrong. Never- 
delusion ag to her special faculty. She waa ae 
*Ten ; and the vicar will make eleven.’ 
: with only three places ; and I suppose Philip and 
The list of particular guests occupied four days 
to be made at the table. Even when all this was 
Family. 


(To he continued.) 





THE ‘KITCHEN KAFFIR’ 


ebaieosi: for good or ill, has cast my lot in the 
little Crown colony of Natal Let me at once 
say that I have no intention of going over ground 
already but too well trodden. What with wars 
and rumours of ware upon its borders, Natal has 
| lately been ‘written up’ to a cousiderable extent 
by enterprising travellers and newspaper corre- 
spondenta Minerva has been treading closely on 
‘the heels of Mara, and at the first blush, there 
would seem but little more to tell, However, 
the hasty grasp at things made by dashing 
‘specials’ and travellers may have Jeft some 

ains of information that will perhaps prove 
interesting. 

It is only necesaary to my subject to state, by 
way of introduction, that Natal has a popidetion 
of about thirty thousund whites and three 
hundred thousand blacks—the latter, as will be 
seen, in a proportion of ten one, These 
are, of course, round numbers. The city of 
Pietermaritzburg, the capital of the colony— 
where my afore-mentioned lot ia caat—contains 
between ‘six and seven thousand E a 
large number of Indian cooliey, and a much 
larger number of # stives. A considerable pro- 
portion of the last-named fall to be spoken of 
under the heading of this article—the ‘ Kitchen 
Kafr’ Most of the domestic work of the colony 
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js performed by the natives. They come into 
the town from the surrounding country from 
distances of twenty, fifty, or a hundred miles, 
sometimes farther. The Kaffirs, thanks to the 
indulgence of our paternal government, are 
allowed to settle and thrive on the available 
Crown lands of the colony, and their kraals form 
a uent feature of the up-country landscape. 
mae these natives enjoy the protection of the 
British government, polygamy is allowed under 
the Native Law. Wives have to be bought with 
bullocksa. The young natives, ambitious to wed, 
leave the ancestral kraal, and work for wages in 
the town until they have saved enough money 
to buy the requisite oxen. Hence the Kitchen 
Kaffir 


My wife is now sitting at ay elbow, sub-editing 
my remarks. This is needful; for although we 
have been three years in the colony, I stand 
second to her in knowledge of Kaffir character, 
and particularly of Kaffir language. This cannot, 
of course, be referred to any inferiority in my 
mental calibre, but to the fact that IT am engaged 
in business in the town all day ; while my wife is 
brought more in contact with the domestic Kaffir. 
He is named Sam, and has been with us for over 
two years and a half, Well do I remember the 
first time I saw him. He was drawing water, 
for an ungracious mistress, out of the slutt or 
Tivulet-gutter that runs down the side of the 
Pietermaritzburg strects or roads, I thought I 
had never seen a happier mortal. He was dressed 
in an on shirt and trousers. In the latter, 
Bppeared a great rent; frayed patches were 
viable alt es his raiment ; Pet his face 
beamed with a grin unrivalled in expres- 
sive extent by anything outside of a Christy 
Minstrel entertainment. Our hearts instantly 
warmed towards Sam, and we invited him to our 
hearth at the munificent rate of one pound a 


month. Hoe yore as bashfully as ao maiden 
receiving an offer of marriage. He shoved the 


back of his horny hand into his capacious mouth, 
coquettishly paddled in the dust with his right 
big toe, and took sly, sidelong glances at us with 
his large and rolling left eye. All this we took 
to mean ‘Yes,’ A few days afterwards, Sam 
appeared at the back of our cottage, carrying 
his sticks—-no Kaffir ever goes about without two 
or three Anobkerries in his hand—a rolled-up mat 
to sleep on, and a wooden pillow. His attire 
was as ragged as ever; but by means of some of 
my old clothes he assumed a more respectable 
air, I must explain that, to suit European ideas 
of decency, tho Kaffirs are not permitted to wear 
their kraal costume in the town. Whenever they 
come within the municipal boundary, they have 
to doff the mooches or fnr-kilt and don trousers, 
They do so with great reluctance. If you happen 
to be on the outskirts of the town, you will see 
the departing Kaflirs joyfully throwing off shirt 
and trousers, tying these in a bundle, re-assum- 
Be ce moochee, and trotting happily home- 


w 

Sas oune ie the Kitchen eat are multifarious 
and fairly well performed. e chops the wood, 
lighta the fire, serves at table, cleans the rooms, 
goes m and nurses the baby. He has 
weaknesses, of course; bub these he in 
common with the rest of the human family. He 


smokes and anuiis, and is fully alive to the benefits | la 


of frequent leisure. At a aipag intervals, gene- 
rally of six months, he shows a strong desire to 
‘o home, to hamba lo kaya. But this intermittent 
Taneeaieewan, while the gratifying of it may 
entail some inconvenience oe the ‘as (uate) 
or the meesis, is not an unpleasing feature in the 
native character. Kraal-bfe is very patriarchal, 
and the Kaffirs have strong home-instincta. They 
are a social race, and the sociality is abundantly 
visible in the manners and habits of the Kitchen 
Kaffir. In the ‘Kaffir house ’—the outbuilding to 
be found in the rear of nearly all colonial villas 
and cottages—there is many a jovial evening spent 
by the ‘boys’ When the toil of day is over—few 
domestic natives work after six or seven o'clock 
in the evening—they gather ther and gossip 
on the events of the day. They retail all the 
private life of their masters and mistresses ; for 
they have a wonderful faculty, distinct from 
prying, of shrewdly finding out everything that 
is going on. News travels with astonishing speed 
amongst the native population. The ‘boys’ appa- 
rently take it in turn to invite each other to spend 
the evening and share the porridge supper. Con- 
currently with the gossiping, they smoke. The 
pipe is a small bowl fitted into a bullock’s horn, 
partly filled with water, through which the smoke | 
is drawn. The ‘boys’ generally sit in a circle ; 
and by the light of a stump of candle stuck ina 
corner, you can sce their forms dimly through the 
stiff clouds which ney are blowing. The smoke 
seems to be continually getting into the Kaffirs’ 
air-passages, as a loud chorus of coughs is inces- 
santly kept up. So the night wears on. At nine 
o'clock a bell rings at the police-station, the signal 
for all Kaffirs to go home. Any native found on 
the streeta after that hour, unless he have a written 
‘pass’ from his master, is apprehended and fined 
half-a-crown, 

Sam, when solitary, amuses his evenings by 

laying on what I may call a one-stringed harp. 
¢ consists of a wire strung on a wooden bow 
about four feet long, near one extremity of which 
is fastened a hollow gourd to give resonance. It 
is played by being struck with a stick ; and by 
pressing the wire, Sam can increase the range of 
the instrument to two notes—'‘tim-tum, tim-tum,’ 
by the hour together. He also, to ita accom- 
peniment, sings certain wild melodies, probably 
with impromptu words. The Kaffirs are noted 
improvisatores, You cannot even send one on an 
errand without his chanting the object of his 
tmaission in loud tones all down the street. It 
certainly goes against all ideas of fitness to hear 
our Kafhir, as he ambles along, singing out in 
ulu, with endless ae potinions, and to an inco- 
herent melody: ‘Oh! missis is going to make 
soup, and I’m off to buy the peas ;’ or, ‘We're 
right out of firewood, and I'm to borrow some 
from Mrs Jones;' or, ‘Master’s sick, and I’m 
hurrying for the physic!’ If these domestic 
revelations were only heard by the Kaffir popu- 
lation, it would not matter so much; but the 
words are almost equally patent to the white 

ople, However, as everybody’a Kaffir ai 

is erranda, there is a certain compensation ! 

It should now be remarked that Kitchen Kaffir 
is aleo the name of the modified Zulu spoken by 
the domesticated native. It is as peculiar in ita 
way os ‘Pidgin English,’ or any other of those 


ngues de convenance which have originated in 











a - moc) 
the intimate relations existing between the British 


and some ultra-continental 
language proper is a well-developed tongue, elabo- 
rate in mood, tense, and case, as can be seen in the 
erudite volume of the late Bishop Colenso, who 
was a5 ¢ an authority in Ethiopian grammar 
as in arithmetic. Here and there, one may find 
old colonists, traders, or missionaries who have 
a thorough knowledge of ‘Zulu ;’ but the settlers 
in general have neither the opportunity nor 
perhaps the inclination to learn it’ The prevail- 

custom of England seems to be to restrict her 
subject races to their own tongue. 

the Kitchen Kaffir is slightly heterogeneous. 
A number of English and Dutch words have crept 
into it, with certain modifications to adapt them 
to the genius of the Zula language. oe 
the former we would cite callidge (carriage), fol 
(fork), nquati (note, or letter), lice (rice), and so 
on, the pronunciation being governed by the fact 
that the Kaffirs experience difficulty in articu- 
lating r. The letter z is also a stumbling-block. 
Hence ‘box’ is transformed into bogus, and a 
popular English Christmas institution trans- 
lanted to the colony is known as a ‘ Kisemiss 
ogus. ‘Sunday, again, is spoken of as Sonda 
or Sonto; and ‘horse’ is thasht In denoting 
money there are also some peculiar terms, A 
threepenny piece is known as a pen, und the 
latter word is pretty generally used amongst the 
Europeans themselves, I may here interject the 
remark that the threepenny piece is about the 
lowest coin in circulation in the colony. Pennies 
are scarce, and farthings an unknown quan- 
tity, I was told by a Natal schoolmiistress 
that one of the test difficulties she met with 
was in teaching the children how many farthings 
made up a penny; and a little colonial-born girl 
once said to me: ‘Oh! how I would like to go 
to England to see farthings!’ The Kaffirs look 
down with contempt upon coppers. A half 
crown is called, by a strange phonetic twist, a 
facquelin, and a florin—well, thereby hangs ao 
tale. Some years ago, a contractor in ‘Natal, who 
hailed from the north of the Tweed, hit upon a 
brilliant idea, which he thought would result in 
a great saving of expenditure. In giving his 
Katfir labourers their weekly payment, he sub- 
stituted two-shilling pieces Hill then unknown 
among the natives—for half-crowns, thinking the 
‘untutored savage’ would not detect the difference. 
They went away contented ; but it was not long 
ere the storekeepers had enlightened their minds 
as to the true value of the money. I forget how 
the matter ended; but it is a sad fact that to 
this day the Kaffirs always speak of a florin as 
a ‘Scotchman,’ Traces of Dutch in Kitchen 
Kaffir are numerous, 

As to the Zulu element in Kitchen Kaffir, 
I would premise that the written Zulu bears 
no very oo resemblance to the spoken Jan- 
guage. is is partly owing to the number 
of ‘clicks, which originally formed no character- 
istic of the Zulu tongue, but were many years 

© borrowed from the Hottentots, who revel in 

verbal impedimenta. There are three clicks, 
represented on paper by ¢, g, and x The c ia 
made by pressing the tongue against the teeth, 
as when one is eeney annoyed ; while q is like 
a ‘clack,’ and x like the ‘chick’ made to start 
a horse, These, however, are what musicians 


peoples. The Zulu 
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would term ‘accidentals,’ and bat little interrupt 
ae revoir gin flow of Kaffir utterance. 
‘o those who know the Zulu language 
through books, such words as (to 
up) and gogege windpipe) may seem next to 
unpronounceable ; but in the native’s lips the 
lose much of their angularity. So, too, with po 4 
combinations as iguays (whizzing-sound) 
and thitwitytkwityt (whirlwind). ; 
But now to return briefly to Sam. In many 
respects he is an excellent servant, and like most 
of the unsophisticated Kaffira, could be trusted 
with untold gold. The average Kitchen Kafiir 
is frequently left in charge of a house during the 
absence of the family, and would no more think 
of making away with the valuables than would 
a watch-dog. One evening Sam asked and received 
permission to go to the ‘school, by which is 
meant the mission-school, where the Kaffirs are 
taught to read and write, and where they also 
receive religious instruction, The effect upon 
Sam was instantaneous. He invested in a new 
coat and trousers, a waistcoat, and a white shirt 
with long cuffs. Big boots adorned his feet, and 
a felt hat his eres 


A few days later he had 
acquired a paper collar, gloves, and leggings, and 
finally he dicwomed out into an umbrella. His 
evenings are now spent in laborious vtvd voce 
attempts to master the alphabet, and the rude 
acrawla upon the whitewashed wall testify to his 
efforte at caligrephy, 

There is mash diversity of opinion in Natal as 
to the results attending the religious training of 
the native, and perhapa it would be well if a little 
more of the ‘sweet reasonableness’ of Matthew 
Arnold were imported into the discussion. There 
is, however, the fact that many of the Kaffirs are 
taught to read and write, and this cannot in the 
long-run be an evil. What has yet been accom- 

lished, even at such institutions as that founded 
y Bishop Colenso at Bishopstowe, and that at 
Lovedale in the Cupe Colony, is perhaps compara- 
tively small; but it may be as pregnant with 
encouragement os the humble blue flower that 
cheered the heart of Mungo Park in the African 
desert. 





TWO DAYS IN A LIFETIME 
A STORY IN EIGHT CHAPTERS. 
CONCLUSION. 


Presentiy the nurse cnme and carried off Miss 
Lucy and her doll. Lady Dimsdale rose and 
joined Mrs Bowood. 

A minute later, a servant came and presented 
Captain Bowood with a card. The latter put on 
his spectacles, and read what was written on the 
;card aloud: ‘“ Mr Garwoop Brooker, Theatre 
; Royal, Ryde.” Don’t know him Never heard’ 

of the man before,’ said the Captain emphatically. 

‘The gentleman is waiting in the hbrary, sir, . 
i said the servant. ‘Says be wants to see you on 
very particular businesa.’ . 

‘Humph! Too hot for business of any kind. 
Too many flies about. Must see him though, I 





bas 3 ted : : 
he servant retirgd ; and presently the Captain 
raid him ay house. Mre Bowood and 
' Lady Dimsdale lingered for a few minutes, and 
| then they too went indoors. 
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As Captain Bowood entered the 
Brooker rose and made him a profound bow. He 
wes a stoutly-built man, between fifty and sixty 

ears of age. He wore shoes; gray trousers, very 
basa at the knees ; a tightly buttoned frock-coat, 
with a velvet collar; and an old-fashioned black 
satin stock, the ends of which hid whatever por- 
tion of his linen might otherwise have been 
exposed to view. A jet black wig covered his 
head, the long tangled ends of which floated 
mazily over his velvet collar behind. His closely 
shaven face was blue-black round the mouth and 
chin, where the razor had passed over ita surface 
day after day for forty years. The rest of his 
face looked yellow and wrinkled, the continual 
wee of pigments for stage purposes having long 
ago spoiled whatever natural freshness it might 
once have possessed. Mr Brooker had a bold 
aquiline nose and bushy brows, and at one time 
had been accounted an Dainently handsome man, 
especially when viewed from before the foot- 
lights; but his waist had disappeared years ago, 
and there was a gencral air about him of running 
to seed. When Str Brooker chose to pus on his 
dignified air, he was very dignified. Finally, it 
may be said that every one in ‘the profession’ who 
knew ‘old Brooker,’ liked and esteemed him, and 
that at least he was a thorough gentleman. 

Having made his bow, Mr rooker advanced 
one foot a little, buried one hand in the breast 
of his frock-coat, and Jet the other rest gracefully 
on his hip. It was one of his favourite stage 
attitudes, 

‘Mr Brooker?’ said Captain Bowood interroga- 
tively, as he came forward with the other's card 
in his hand. 

‘At your service, Captain Bowood.’ The voice 
was deep, almost aepulchral in its tones. It was 
the voice of Hamlet in his gloomnier momenta. 

‘Pray, be seated,’ said the Captain in his off- 
hand way as he took a chair himwelf. 

Mr Brooker slowly deposited himself upon 
another chair. He would have preferred saying 
what he had to say standing, as giving more sco 
for graceful and appropriate gestures; but he 
gave way to circumstances. He cleared his voice, 
and then he said: ‘I am here, sir, this morning 
as an ambassador on the purt of your nephew, 
Mr Charles Warden.’ 

‘Don’t know any such person,’ replied the 
Captain shortly. 

‘Pardon me—I ought to have said your nephew, 
Mr Charles Summers,’ 

‘Then it’s a pity you did not come on a better 
errand. I want nothing to do with the young 
vagabond in any way. He and I are strangers, 
Eh, now ?’ 

*He is a very clever and talented young gentle- 
man; and let me tell you sir, that you ought 
to be very proud of him. 

‘Proud of my nephew, who is an actor!— 
an actor! Pooh!’ The Cuptain spoke with 
a considerable degree of contempt. 

‘T am an actor, sir,’ was .Mr Brooker’s wither- 
ing reply, in his moat sepulchral tones, 

he Captain turned red, coughed, and fidgeted. 


‘Nothing personal, sir—nothing nal, he 
epluttered. ‘I only spoke in general terme’ 
‘You spoke in depreciatory terms, sir, respecting 


something about which you evidently know little 
or nothing.’ 
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of being lectured, and the sensation was not a 
pleasant one, but he felt the justice of the 
reproof. 

‘Ah, sir, the actor’s profession is one of the 
noblest in the world,’ resumed Mr Brooker, chang- 
ing from his Hamlet to his Mercutio voice ; ‘and 
your nephew bids fair to become a shining orna- 
ment in it. I know of few young men who have 
progressed so rapidly in so short a time, and 
the press notices he has had are soinething 
remarkable. Here are a few of them, sir, only 
a few of them, which I have brought together. 
Oblige me by casting your eye over them, sir, 
and then tell me what you think.’ Speaking 
thus, Mr Brooker produced from his pocket-book 
three or four sheets of paper, on which had been 
gummed sundry cuttings from different news 
papers, and handed them to the Captain. 

hat gentleman having put on_ his we 
real the extracts through deliberately and care- 
fully. ‘Bless my heart! this is most extraordi- 
nary!’ he remarked when he had done. ‘And 
do all these fine words refer to that graceless 
young scamp of a nephew of mine?’ 

‘Every one of them, sir; and he deserves all 
that’s said of him.’ 

Like many other people, Captain Bowood had 
a great respect for anything that he saw in print, 
more especially for any opinion enunciated by the 
particular daily organ whose political views hap- 

med to coincide with his own, and by whose 
leading articles he was, metaphorically, led by the 
nose, When, therefore, he came across a laudatory 
notice anent his nephew’s acting extracted from 
his favourite Telephone, he felt under the necessity 
of taking out his handkerchief and rubbing his 
spectacles vigorously. ‘There must be something 
in the lad after all,’ he muttered to himself, ‘or 
the Telephone wouldn’t think it worth while to 
make such a fuss about him. But why didn’t 
he keep to tea-broking ??’ 

*T am much obliged to yeu, sir,’ said the 
Captain, as he handed the extracts back to Mr 
Brooker. 

‘T am afraid that I make but a poor envoy, sir,’ 
said the latter, ‘secing that as yet I have furnished 
you with no reason for venturing to intrude upon 
you this morning.’ 

‘You have a message for me?’ remarked the 
Captain. 

I have, sir; aud I doubt not you can readily 
guess from whom. Sir, I have the honour to be 
the manager of the travelling theatrical company 
of which your nephew forms a component part 
I am old enough to be the young man’a father, 
and that may be one reason why he has chosen to 
confide his troubles to me. In any case, I have 
taken the liberty of coming here to intercede for 
him, There are two points, sir, that he wishes me 
to lay before you. The first is hie desire—I might, 
without exaggeration, say his intense longing— 
to be reconciled to you, who have been to him 
as a second father, since his own parents died, 
He acknowledges and regrets that in days gone 
by he was a great trouble to you—a great worry 
and a great expense. But he begs me to assure 
you that he has now sown his wild-oats; that 
ihe is working hard in his profession; that he is 
determined to rise in it; and that he will yet 
{do credit to you and every one connected with 
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him—all of which I fully indoree. But he cannot 
feel happy, sir, till he has been reconciled to you 
—till you have accorded him your forgiveness, 
and—and ’ 

Here the Captain sneezed violently, and then 
blew his nose. ‘I knew it-I said so, he 
remarked aloud, ‘Those confounded draughte— 
give everybody cold. Why not?’ Then address- 

himself directly to Mr Brooker, he said: 
‘Well, air, well. I have listened to your remarks 
with a considerable degree of patience, and I am 
glad to find that my graceless nephew has some 
sense of compunction left in him. But as for 
reconciliation and forgiveness and all that non- 





sense— pooh !—not to be thought of—not 
to be thought of 1’ : 

‘T am ay to hear that, Captain Bowood— 
very sorry indeed.’ 


“You made mention of some other point, sir, 
that Mr Summers wished you to lay before me. 
Eh, now?’ 

‘TI did, sir, It is that of his attachment to a 

oung lady at present staying under your roof— 

iss Brandon by name.’ 

‘Ah, I guessed as much !’ 

‘He desires your sanction to his engagement 
to the young lady in question, not with any vicw 
to immediate marriage, Miss Brandon being a 
ward in Chancery, but’ 

*Confound his impudence, sir!’ burst out the 
Captain irately. ‘How dare he, sir—how dare 
he make love to a young lady who is placed 
under my charge by her nearest relative? What 
will Miss Hoskyns say and think, when she comes 
back and finds her niece over head and cars in 
love with my worthless nephew? Come now.’ 

‘Tt may perchance mitigate to some extent the 
severity of your head Eararhele sir, remarked Mr 
Brooker in his blandest tones, ‘when J tell you 
that in my pocket I have a letter written by Miss 
Hoskyns, in which that lady sanctions your 
nephew’s engagement to Miss Brandon.’ : 

he Cuptain stared in open-mouthed wonder 
at the veteran actor. This was the strangest turn 
of all. He felt that the situation was getting 
beyond his grasp, so he did to-day what he 
always did in cases of difficulty—he sent for his 
wife. 

Bra Bowood was almost as much surprised as 
her husband when she heard the news Mr 
Brooker produced Miss Hoskyns’ letter, the genu- 
ineness of which could not be disputed; but 
she was still as much at a loss as before to 
imagine by what occult means Master Charley 
had succeeded in causing such a document to be 
written. Nor did she find out till some time 
afterwarde, 

It would appear that our two 

en in love with each other 
they had spent at Rosemount the preceding 
summer, and that, during the ensuing winter, 
Charley had contrived to worm his way into the 
good graces of Miss Hoakyns by humouring her 
weaknesses and playing on some of her foibles, 
of which the worthy lady had an ample stock-in- 
trade. But no one could have been more 
surprised than the young man himself was when, 
in answer to his letter, which he hed written 
without the remotest hope of its being favourably 
considered, there came a ious response, sanction- 
ing his engagement to Brandon. The fact waa 





oung people had 
uring the month 
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that, while in Italy, Miss Hoakyns had allowed 
her elderly affections to become entangled with 
& good-looking man some years younger than 
herself, to whom she was now on the t of 
being married, The first perusal of arley’s 
letter had thrown her into a violent rage; but at 


the end of twenty-four hours her views had 


become considerably modified. After all, as she 
argued to herself, why shouldn’t young Summers 
and her niece make a match of it? He came of 
a good family, and would incontestably be his 
uncle’s heir; and Captain Bowood was Known to 
be a very rich man, And then came in another 
argument, which had perhaps more weight than 
all the rest. Would it be wise, would it be advis- 
able, to keep herself hampered with n niece who 
was fast developing into a really handsome young 
woman, when she, the aunt, was about to take 
a good-looking husband so much younger than 
herself? No; she opined that such a course would 
neither be wise nor advisable. Hence it came to 
pass that the letter was written which was such 
a source of surprise to every one at Rosemount. 

‘What an L fo do now?’ asked the Captain 
a little helplessly, as Mra Bowood gave back the 
letter to Mr Brooker. 

That lady’s mind was made up on the instant. 
‘There is only one thing for you to do,’ she said 
with decision, ‘and that ia, to forgive the boy 
all his past faults and follies, and sanction his 
engazement to Elaie Brandon.’ 

‘What—vwint! Eat my own words—awallow 
my own leek—when I’ve said a hundred times 
that’ 

‘Remember, dear, 
drawing-room last evening,’ 
Lowood in her quietest tones. 

Then the Captain called to mind how, in 
conversation the previous evening with his wife 





what you enid in the 


interposed Mrs 


and rely Dimsdale, he had chuckled over the 
tricks plied him by his nephew, and had 
admitted thut that young gentleman's falling in 


love with Miss Brandon was the very thing he 
would have wished for, had he been congulted 
in the matter. 

The Captain was crestfallen when these things 
were brought to his mind, 

Mre Bowvod gave him no time for further 
reflection. Rightly assuming that the young 
eople were not far away, she opened a door 
leading to an inner room, and there found them 
in close proximity to each other on the sofa. 


‘Come along, you naughty children, she said, 
‘and receive the sentence due for your many 
crimes.’ 

They came forward shamefacedly enough. 


Master Charles looked a little paler than ordi- 
nary ; on Elsie’s face there was a lovely wild- 
roee blush. 

Mr Brooker rose to his feet, ran the fingers 
of one hand lightly through his wig, and posed 
himself in his favourite attitude. He felt that 
just at thie point a little slow music might have 
been effective-y introduced. — 

The Captain also rose to his feet. 

Cherley came forward quickly and gasped one 
of the old man’s hande in both of his, ‘Uncle!’ 
he said, looking # ‘raight into his face through 
eyes that swam in tears. 

For a moment or two the Captain tried to 
look fierce, but failed miserably. Then bending 
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his white bead, and laying a hand on his nephew’s| to her that if she wonld not reveal to him the key 


shoulder, he murm 
‘M—m—my boy !’ 


Sir Frederick Pinkerton was elowly pacing the 
sunny south terrace, amoking one cigarette after 
another in a way that with him was very unusual. 
He was only half satisfied with himself—only 
half satisfied with the way he had treated Lady 
Dimedale. The instincts of a gentleman were at 
work within him, and those instincts whispered 
to him that he had acted as no true gentleman 
ought to act. And yet his feelings were very 
bitter. Had not y Dimsdale rejected him? 
—had she not scorned him ?—had she not treated 
him with a contumely that was only half veiled ? 
Still more bitter was the thought that if he acted 
as his conscience told him he ought to act, he 
would release Lady Dimsdale from the promise 
he had imposed on her, and stand quietly on 
one side, while another snatched away the prize 
which, only a few short hours ago, he had fondly 
deemed would be all his own. But this was a 
sacrifice which he felt that he was not magnani- 
mous enough to make. ‘I have done the man a 
great—an inestimablc—service,’ he said to himself 
more than once; ‘let that suffice. They are not 
lovesick children—he and Lady Dimsdale—that 
they should cry for the moon, and vow there is 
no happiness in life because they can't obtain 
it. Why should I trouble myself about their 
happiness? They would not trouble themselves 
about mine.’ 

It was thus he argued with himself, and the 
longer he argued the more angry he became. 
He was so thoroughly anxious to convince him- 
self that he was pene and he found himeelf 
unable to do 80. 

He was still deep in his musings, when one 
of the servants brought him a letter which had 
been eent on from his own house to Rosemount. 
He recognised the writing as soon as he saw the 
address, and his face brightened at once. The 
letter was from his nephew—the one being on 
earth for whom Sir Treleriek entertained any 
real affection. He found a seat in the shade, 
where he sat down and broke the seal of his 
letter, But as he read, his face grew darker and 
darker, and when he had come to the end of it, 
a deep sigh burst involuntarily from him; the 
hand that held the letter dropped by his aide 
and his chin sank on his breast. He seemed all 
at once to have become five years older, ‘O 
Horace, Horace, this is indeed a shameful con- 
feasion !’? he murmured. ‘How often is it the 
hand we love best that strikes us the cruellest 
blow! And Oscar Boyd, too! the man I dislike 
beyond all other men. That makes the blow 
still harder to bear. He must be paid the five 
hundred pounda, and at once. He has lost his 
fortune, and yet he never apoke of this What 
an ae le to be under—and to him! He 
saved Horace’s honour—perhaps his liie—but is 
thet any reason why 1 should absolve Lady 
Dimsdale from her promise? No, no! This is 
a matter entirely se from the other.— Why, 
here comes the man himself.’ 

As Sir Frederick spoke thus, Oscar Boyd issued 
from one of the many winding walke that inter. 
aected the pou at Rosemount, He had been 
alone since he left Lady Dimsdale. He had vowed 


in a broken voice: 


of the mystery, he would find it for himeelf; but 
in truth he seemed no nearer finding it now 
than he had been an hour before. From whatever 


int he ed the puzzle, he was equally non- 
Pramod tterly unaccountable to him seemed 
the whole affair. He was now on his way back 


to the house in search of Laura. He would see 
her once more before she left ; once more would 
he appeal to her. On one point he was fully 
determined : come what might, he would never 
give her up. ; 

Sir Freiesick put away his letter, rose from 
his seat, pulled himself together, and went slowly 
forward to meet Mr Boyd. ‘You are the person, 
Mr Boyd, whom I am just now most desirous 
of seeing,’ he said. 

‘I am entirely at your service, Sir Frederick.’ 

The Baronet cleared his voice. He scarcely 
knew how to begin what he wanted to say. Very 
bitter to him was the confession he was about 
to make. ‘Am I wrong, Mr Boyd, in assuming 
that you are acquainted with a certain nephew 
of mine, Horace Calvert by name, who at the 
present time is residing at Rio?’ 

Oscar started alightly at the mention of the 
name. ‘I believe that I had the pleasure of 
meeting the young gentleman in question on one 
occasion,’ 

‘It is of that occasion I wish to speak. I have 
in my pocket a letter which I have just received 
from my nephew, in which he confesses every- 
thing. um, hum.’ 

* Confesses—Sir Frederick 3? 

‘For him, a humiliating confession indeed. He 
tells me in his letter how you—a man whom he 
had never seen before—saved him from the 


consequences of his folly—from disgrace—nay, 
from suicide itself! He had lost ot the gaming- 
table money which wus not his to lose. He fled 


the place—despair, madness, I know not what, 
in his heart and brain. You followed him, and 
wero just in time to take out of his hand the 
weapon that a minute later would have ended 
his wretched life. But you not only did that; 
you took the miserable boy to your hotel, and 
there provided him with the means to save his 
honour. It was a noble action, Mr Boyd, and I 
thank you from my heart.’ 

‘It was the action of a man who remembered 
that he had been young and foolish himself in 
years gone by.’ 

‘I repeat, sir, that it was a noble action, And 
you would have gone away without telling me 

ow greatly I am your debtor !’ 

‘It was a secret that concerned no one but the 
young man and myself. 

‘It is a debt that must be and shall be paid. 
I am glad indeed to find that there is sufficient 
sense of honour left in my nephew to cause him 
to beg that you may not be allowed to remain 
a loser by your erosity. He has ascertained 
that = have returned to England ; he has even 
found out the name of your hotel in Covent 
Garden, where he asks me to wait upon you 
Hum, hum. My cheque-book is at home, Mr 
Boyd; but if you oblige me with your 
ad in town, I’—— 

‘One moment, Sir Frederick. Am I right in 
assuming that a certain anonymous letter which 
I received yesterday was written by you?’ 
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‘Since you put the question so categorically— 
frankly, it was.’ 

‘You have done me a service than I 
know how to thank you for. You have dragged 
me from the verge of an abyss. At present, I 
will not ask you how you came by the infor- 
mation which enabled you to do this—it is 
enough to know that you did it’ He held ont 
his hand frankly. ‘Suppose we cry quits, Sir 
Frederick 7’ he said. 

The Baronet protruded a limp and flaccid paw, 
which Oscar’s long lean fingers gripped bat 

‘But—but, my dear sir, the five hundred 
pounds ia a debt which must and shall be paid,’ 
urged Sir Frederick, who felt as if he had lost 
the use of his hand for a few moments. 

There was no opportunity for further private 
talk. Round a corner of the terrace came tain 
and Mra Bowood, Miss Brandon and her lover 
in a high state of contentment, and Brooker the 
benignant, nose in air, and with one hand hidden 
in the breast of hia frock-coat. A servant brought 
out some of Lady Dimsdale’s boxes in readiness 
for the carriage, which would be there in the 
course of a few minutes. Mr Boyd went forward, 
leaving Sir Frederick a little way in the rear. 

‘Quits—“let us cry quits,” he said,’ muttered 
the Baronet. ‘Yes, yes; let it be so as regards 
all but the money. That must be repaid. The 
service I did him was no common one—he admits 
that. Why, then, should I not hold Lady Dims- 
dale to her promise ?’ 

At this moment, Lady Dimsdale, dressed for 
travelling, appeared on the terrace. ‘She is 
going, then. She means to keep her promise,’ 
said Sir Frederick to himself. He drew a little 
nearer the group. 

‘And must you really and truly leave us this 
afternoon?’ said Mrs Bowood. 

* Really and truly.’ 

‘I am very angry with you.’ 

‘I have promised the children to be back in 
time to go blackberrying with them, ao that you 
will not lose me for long.’ 

‘f suppose we shall lose Mr Boyd as soon as 
you are gone. The house will be too dull for 

im. 

‘IT have no control over Mr Boyd's actions,’ 
answered Lady Dimsdale quietly, as she turned 
away. 

‘Then he haa not proposed! Odeart O dear!’ 
murmured Mrs Bowood. 

Sir Frederick had seated himself on a rustic 
chair somewhat a from the others. He was 
still uneasy in his mind. ‘He saved Horace’s 
honour—he saved his life; but he said himself 
that we are quite’ 

‘Why, this is nothing but rank midsummer 
madness, said the Captain to Lady Dimsdale. 
‘But you women never know your minds for two 
days together. You won't have been settled down 
at Bayswater more than a week, before you will 
want to be off somewhere else. Eh, now?’ 

‘Do you know, I think that is quite likely. 
But I am not leaving you for long. I shall be 
back again to Plague you by the time the leaves 
begin toturn’ She looked at her watch. ‘And 
now my adienx to all of you must be brief. 
Time, tide, and the exprees train wait for no one.’ 

She saw Ovcar coming towards her, and she 
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‘The crucial moment,’ said Sir Frederick to 
himself. ‘How bravely she carries herself !’ 

Oscar took her hand. For a moment or two 
they looked into each other's eyes without 
speak ae: ies ee ssid: ‘You are deter- 
min go—and without affording word 
of explanation 3? sfurdivg mss 

‘T cannot help myself.’ 

ag you really incan this to be farewell between 
us 

*Yes—farewell’ There was 
voice which ehe could not repress. 

°O my darling!’ 

*Not that word, Oscar—not that !’ 

‘And do you really think, Laura, that I am 
going to allow myzelf to lose you in this way, 
without knowing the why or the wherefore? Not 
80—not sv.’ 

‘You must, Oscar—you must.’ 

‘Give me some reason—give me some explana- 
tion of this unaccountable change.’ 

‘T cannot. My lips are sealed.’ 

‘Very well I will now say good-bye for a 
little while; but I shall follow you to London 
within three davs. You are my promised wife, 
and I shall hold you to your promise, in spite 
of everything and every one.’ 

‘No, Oscar, no—it cannot be—it can never be !? 
She glanced up into his eyes, There was a cold 
clear, determined look in them, such as she had 
never seen acre before. It was evident that he 
waa terribly in earnest. 

At this moment Captain Bowood’s landau drove 
up. The footman descended, and contemplated 
Lady Dimedale’s numerous packages with dis- 
may. 

You needn't bother about the luggage, George,’ 
said his master. ‘A man from the station will 
fetch that.’ 

The moment for parting had come. As Oscar 
gazed down on Laura, all the hardness melted out 
of his face, and in its stead, the soft light of love 
shone out of his eyea, and his lips curved into a 
smile of tenderness. ‘Farewell—but only for a 
little while,’ he whispered. He lifted her hand 
to his. lips for a moment, and then, without 
another word, he turned on his heel and joined 
the Captain. 

‘I actually believe Mr Boyd is in love with 
dear Lady Dimsdale!’ whispered Elsie to Mr 
Summers, 

“Of course he is, and she with him; only, she’s 
playing with him for a little while.’ 

‘Tt seems to me that you know fur too much 
about love-making, Master Charley.’ 

‘Who was the frat to give me lessons 3” 


a sob in her 


The only answer to this was a pinch in the soft 


part of his arm. 

Lady Dimsdale controlled herself by e supreme 
effort, Then she crossed slowly towards where 
Sir Frederick was sitting. 

He rose as she appease him. ‘You have 
kept your promise vely, he said in a low 
¥ 


oice. 

‘Why should not 2 woman keep 8 promise aa 
iy rd a sere ” ; 

‘It wit w ri you away, 

‘You flatter y if, Siz Frederick.’ 

He shook his head in grave dissent. He seemed 
strangely moved. He gazed earnestly as her, 





i] crossed to meet him. ‘There is a tear in your eye, Lady Dimsdale,’ he 
poe ri 


ay 


| sald, 


iy 
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‘I am conquered. I revoke the promise 
I caused you to give me yesterday,’ 
‘Oh, Sir Frederick 4? 
‘I revoke it unconditionally.’ 
‘Why did you not tell me this five minutes 
? 


a! 
™ Better to tell it you now than not at all, You 
will not leave us now?’ 

‘Bat I must, I fear—must.’ She gave him her 
hand for a moment, and then turned away. 

As the Baronet watched her retreating figure, 
he muttered to himself: ‘Mr Boyd aaid we were 
quite. He was mistaken, We shall be quits after 
to-day. Hum, hum.’ 

Ag Lady Dimsdale was crossing the terrace, she 
dro one of her gloves—whether by design or 

ent, who shall say. Oscar Boyd sprang for- 
ward and picked it up. Laura stopped, turned, 
and held out her hand for the glove, As Oscar 
gave it back to her, his fingers closed instinctively 
round hers. Fora moment or two he gazed into 
her yes ; fora moment or two she glanced shyly 
into his, I don’t in the least know what he saw 
there ; but suddenly he called out to the coach- 
man: ‘Henry, you can drive back to the stables. 
Lady Dimadalo will not go to London to-day,’ 
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SCIENCE AND ARTS 


Tae interesting lecture upon Celtic and Roman 
Britain, which was delivered last month at the 
London Institution by Mr Alfred Tylor, F.G.S., 
was illustrated by several drawings of curious 
antiquities. There was ulao shown a map pre- 
pared by the lecturer, which depicted all the 
Roman roads which at the present time still form 
important highways. A large number of these 
are seen upon this map to converge at Winchester, 
which at one time formed a central depét for 
the metallurgical products of this country, before 
their dispersion abroad. From Winchester the 
metale won from the earth in Cornwall, Wales, 
&c., were carried to Beaulieu, in Hampshire, 
thence to the Solent, close by. Two miles across 
the Solent is Gurnard’s Bay, in the Isle of Wight, 
whence there was an easy road to the safe harbour 
of Brading, where the ores could be shipped for 
continental ports. It is believed, from the exist- 
ence of so many British sepulchral mounds along 
these routes, that the roads were established and 
in constant wse many centuries before the Roman 
occupation. The lecturer also referred to the 
curious Ogham inscriptions which are found 
nowhere except in the British Isles, and which 
are written in a kind of cipher of the simplest 
but most ingenious kind. A horizontal bar forms 
the backbone of this curious system of caligraphy. 
Five vertical strokes across this line would express 
the firet five letters of an alphabet; the next five 
would be expressed by like lines kept above the 
horizontal bar, and five more by similar lines 
kept below it. Other five, making up a total of 
hate aigns, corresponding to a twenty-letter 
alphabet, are oxpressed by diagonal lines across 
the bar. This primitive method of writing is 
due to the Irish division of the Celtic race, and 
indicates a proof of early culture, which ia seen 
in mare enduring form in the artistic skill evident 
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Professor ro's recently issued new catalogue 
of the Boulak Museum, Cairo, deals with antiqui- 
ties compared with which those referred to the 
Roman period in Britain seem but things of 

esterday. Many of these archeological treasures, 

tar more particularly the fune tablets or 
stele, cover the enormous period of thirty-eight 
centuries, a period, too, which ends two thousand 
years before the Christian era. As to the object 
of these tableta, which are elmost invariably found 
attached to ancient Egyptian tombs, Professor 
Maspero gives a new theory. There is no doubt 
that the ancient Eyyptians believed in the immor- 
tality of the soul, but coupled with this was 
belief in the existence of a something outside 
the soul and body—a kind of shade or double, 
called the Ka. The preservation of this Ka was 
essential to the preservation of the soul; and 
images of the defunct in which this spirit could 
dwell were entombed with the mummy. The 
various acenes of domestic labour and pastoral 
pursuits were not—as was until recently ate 
posed — inscribed ape the Feyen tombs 
merely as records of manners and customs, but 
were associated with the belief in the Ka. 
The pursuits carried on in life could by these 
representations enable the spiritual double to 
carry on the same line of conduct. Representa- 
tions of various kinds of food in baked clay, 
limestone, or other material, formed the food of 
the Ka, and such things have been found in 
abundance. According to Professor Maspero’s 
new theory, the efela or tablet enumerated the 
funcreal offerings of the deceased, and contained 
a prayer for their continuance. This prayer, 
repeated by a priest—or passer-by, even—would 
insure the well-being of the Ka. The name and 
status of the deceased were also inscribed upon 
the tablet; for, according to Eyyptian ideas, a 
nameless grave meant no hereafter for its inmate. 
The catalogue referred to is intended to be a 
popular guide for the use of visitors, but it 
contains very much which will be of value to 
the atudent. 

Mr Petrie’s recently published book upon the 
Pyramids of Gezeh, while it makes short work 
of many previously accepted theories as to the 
intention and uses of those gigantic structures, 
ives much information of a most interesting 
ind, and throws a new light upon many 
previously ubecure portions of the subject. Most 
interesting ia that part of the work devoted to 
the mechanical means employed by the builders 
of the eyeamids. Mr Petrie traces in the huge 
stones of which the Pyramids are built, the 
undoubted marks of saw-cutting and tubular 
drilling. He believes that the tools employed 
were of bronze, and asserts that this metal 
has left a green stain on the sides of the 
saw-cuts, Jewels, to form cutting-points, he 
believes to have been set both in the teeth of the 
saws and also on the circumference of the drills, 
(If this be true, rock-boring diamond drills are 
no new things.) He has even detected evidence 
of the employment of lathes with fixed tools and 
mechanical resis. 

There is now little doubt as to the value of 
ensilage as a food for cattle, for there is abundant 
testimony from various parte of the couniry, 


to the same 
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bar > 
where thé experiment has been tried of building | for making Paris a 
silos, that beasts thrive m the compressed fodder 
that had been atored therein. For instance, its 
value as a fatting food for cattle has been demon- 


strated upon Mr Stobart’s estate at Northallerton, 
by a carefully conducted trial. Twelve beasts 
were divided into two lots of six each. All were 
alike given the same quantity of meal and cake. 
Besides this, one lot received daily, each beast, 
twenty-four and a half pounds of hay and ninety- 
five pounds of turnips; the other lot receiving 
in lieu of hay and turnips each seventy-five 
pounds of ensilage. At the inning of the 
experiment, the animals were weighed separately. 
At the end of one month they were again weighed. 
All of course showed a great advance ; but those 
fed on ensilage totalled up to a figure which was 
forty-nine pounds better than the total exhibited | 
by those fed in the more orthodox style. 

As we have on a previous occasion hinted, the 
principle of ensilage has, after a manner, been 
applied for some years to fruit by the jam-makers. 
In years of plenty, fruit 1s reduced to pulp, and 
can in this state, if the air is carefully excluded, 
be made to keep well until a time of scarcity 
occura, Large quantities of apricot pulp finds, 
its way to this country from France, and realises | 
a good price. In America, a clever plan of rapid 
ra boa tbe evaporation of the watery parta of 
fruit come into vogne, and this industry 
gives employment to many workers. A stove 
constructed for the purpose costa about fifteen 
pounds, It is portable, and is used in many 
districts fur from towns where there is not a 
ready market for fresh fruit. As the water slowly 
evaporates, the acil and starch in the fruit 
undergo a chemical change, and grape-sugar is 
formed. When placed in water, these dried fruits 
once more swell up to their original volume, and 
are in every respect like fresh fruit, only that 
they require, when cooked, but half the usual 
quantity of added sugar. All kinds of vegetables 
can be preserved by this process, 

A correspondent of the 7smes, writing from 
Iceland, gives some interesting particulars of the 

resent condition of that ae At Reykiavik, 
ita chief town, nothing was known of the reported 
volcanic disturbances in the interior of the island ; 
but this is hardly to be wondered at, because a 
large ee of that area ia occupied by snow- 
covered mountains and glaciers which the natives 
never visit, and which, it may be said, are never 
explored save by enterprising and adventurous 
tourists. Professor Tromholt is in Iceland, pur- 
suing his researches on the aurora borealis, the 
frequency and brilliancy of which, coupled with 
the exceeding clearness of the atmosphere, give him 
every advantage. <A large portion of Iceland still 
Temaing unexplored ; and its mineral resources, if 





we except the large quantities of sulphur which 
are being worked by an English Company, are 
but elightly developed. There is atill room for 
a brisk trade in cosl, borax, copper, &c., which 
are abundant on the island. Besidea these pro- 
ducts, the fisheries of Iceland are most prolific ; 
and er te fish and its belongi form two- 
thirds of the total exporta, it is believed that 
they offer a promising field for the further 
employment of capital. 

mg the wonderful engineeri jects of 
the present day must be penal the 


scheme 


engaged the attention of the Rouen 

of the French Association for the Advancement 
of Science, who gave to it two days’ diseussion. 
One of the chief promoters of the project explained 
that the proposed way to carry it out waa by 
transforming the river Seine, by dredging a 
tions, into a canal ninety-eight feet in width. 
The amount of avil to be removed would measure 
close upon one hundred million eubic yards; it 
would consist chiefly of gravel and alluvial earth. 
The cost of the entire undertaking ia estimated 
at four millions sterling. 

Much attention has of recent years been called 
to the neglected art of Irish lace-making. The 
beanty of design and careful execution of old 
specimens of Irish lace contrast very remarkably 
with modern productions, which are too often 
coarse and inartistic. An Exhibition held last 
year at the Manston House, London, and another 
still more lately at Cork, have to some extent 
aroused popular interest in this most beautiful 
class of work, and have given some impetus 
to the Royal Iriah School of Art Needlework. 
In addition to the labours of this self-supporting 
Society, which is doing its best in the dissemina- 
tion of good patterns and the employment of 
trained teachers, South Kensington has sent one of 
its emisaaries, in the person of Mr Alan Cole, who 
has mace lace-work his particular study, to lecture 
throughout th- country. This gentleman is now 
in Ireland, travelling about the country wherever 
his presence is required, and teaching the applica- 
tion of artistic design to the technical require- 
ments of the beautiful fabric, 

A pretty picture, exhibited some short time 
ago, represented a little child looking up inquir- 
ingly to the intelligent face of a sollte dog, and 
ou Talk?’ Sir Johu Lubbock 
has lately been asking this quseaon of a little 
black poodle, and has been endeavouring to teach 
it to make its wants known by the use of cards 
with written characters upon them. Thus, one 
card beara the word Food, another ‘Out ;’ and 
the dog has been taught to bring either the one 
or the other to his master, and to distinguish 
between the meanings of thetwo. It seems doubt- 
ful whether the dog in this case uses the faculty of 
sight or sinell; and it would be a source of some 
interest und amusement to those possessing an 
obedient dog, and with time at their disposal, 
to carry ont the same kind of experiments, using 
new cards every time. It is constantly brought 
home to any observing owner of a dog that the 
animal understands a great deal amore than he 
is generally credited with. In one case, we knew 
of a Dandy Dinmont who became so excited when 
certain things were mentioned in which he was 
interested, that French words had to be used in 
place of English ones when he was present. Their 
intelligence is truly marvellous. e wife of tho 
editor of this Journal possesses a terrier which, 
while his mistress is out driving, will remain 
quietly in the parlour during her absence, taking 
no heed of other vehicles that may come to the 
front-door in the interval, but instantly recog- 
nising by some intait've perception the arrival 
of the iage or cab toat has restored his mistress. 
Be it noted that the room in whieh Tim is confined 
during these temporary i is at the back of 
the house, apart altoge from the front-door. 
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vourite has always been 2 marvel to us. 


Colonel Stuart Wortley, commenting upon Sir 
tells an interesting 


John Lubbock’s 
story concerning a cat which he found durin 
the Crimean War. The cTeature was pi 


to the ground by a bayonet which had fallen and 
pierced its foot. The colonel released it; and the 
animal attached iteelf to him, and remained with 
The first two morn- 
acquaintance the cat was taken to 
the doctor's tent to have his wound dressed, The 
third morning, the colonel was on duty; but the 
cat found its way to the doctor's all the same, 
seratching at the tent for admission, and holding 


him to the end of the war. 
ings of their 


up its paw for examination. 


Some months ago, when every one who had 


more money than scientific knowledge was hasten- 


og he invest in electric-lighting schemes, we gave 
a 


w words of warning as to the risks involved. 
That we were not wrong is evidenced by the 
collapse of so many of the Companies which 
were then issuing rose-coloured prospectuses. 
We now learn that so many people have suffered 
loss in this way, that there is the greatest dif- 
fieulty in floating any scheme in which the word 
‘Electricity’ occurs; and although inventors are 
still producing wonderful things, they cannot get 
support There seems, however, to be no doubt 
whatever about the genuine success of the Edison 
Company in New York. The annual Report of 
the Boarpany recently issued says that the Pearl 
Street Station in that city is working up to its 
full capacity. It has nine thousand eight hundred 
and eleven incandescent lamps in use, and the 
machinery has been kept running night and day 
without cessation since September 1882. The 
Company has now two hundred and forty-six 
installations at work, with a total of more than 
sixty thousand lamps. It may be mentioned as a 
matter of interest that Edison has had two hun- 
dred and fifteen patents actually granted him, 
and one hundred more have been filed. Every 
small item of his mechanical contrivances forms 
the subject of a patent specification. 

There is just now such a great demand for 
handsomely marked leather, such as that obtained 
from alligator and boa skin, that the supply 
is not nearly equal to said demand. A large 
proportion of leather sold aa the product of the 
alligator-is really a photograph of the original 
article. It ie managed in this way. The real 
skin, with its curious rectangular spaces separated 
oy. grooved markings, is carefully photographed. 

m the negative thus obtained a copy is pro- 
duced in bichromated gelatine, which has the 
property, under the action of light, of affording 
images in relief. This is easily reproduced in 
metal, which serves the purpose of a die. Common 
cheap leather is now taken and placed with this 
die under heavy pressure, when all the delicate 
markings of the alligator akin aro indelibly 
impressed upon it, The finished product can be 
stained in any way required, but is more fre- 
quently preferred to remain the brown colour 
left by the tanning operation. Such is the most 
recent trade-application of the fable of the jack- 
daw and the pencock’s feathers. 

An American paper calls attention to a theory 
of life which, it asserta, was held by the great 


Faraday. This theory makes the duration of 
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life depend n the time ied in 

leavi Pr) iwations of disease page apentr which 
may shorten life out of the question altogether. 
Man occupies twenty years im the business of 
growing. This number multiplied by five will 
give the age to which he ought, under favourable 
circumstances, to live—namely, one hundred years. 
A camel, occupying eight years in growing, ought 
to live by the same rule forty years; and so on 
with other animala, Human life he divided into 
two periods—growth and decline, and these were 
subdivided into infancy, lasting from birth to 
the age of twenty; youth, lasting from twenty 
to fifty ; virility, from fifty to seventy-five ; after 
which comes age. 

‘A white-elephant’ has long been the common 
name of a gift which is not only useless, but 
is likely to entail trouble and expense upon 
ita owner. The animal which has lately found 
a tem home at the Zoological dena, 
London, will not be considered so unwelcome 
a guest, for it has drawn thousands of sight- 
seers to the place. It is reported to have 
been bought from the king of Burmah on 
behalf of Mr Barnum, the American show- 
man. But there seems to be a conflict of 
opinion on the point. Those who onght to know 
say that the exhibited animal has nothing very 
remarkable about it, and is certainly unlike the 
sacred animals of Burmah. Moreover, it is said 
that the king of Burmah would as soon 
with his kingdom as with a real white elephant, 
which is the emblem of universal sovercignty, 
the parting with one of which would forbes 
the fil of the dynasty. 

One of the attractions of the forthcoming Inter- 
national Health Exhibition will be an Indian 
village and tea-garden with the plant nctually 
gTowing—that is to say, if it can be deluded into 

rowing in the smoky atmosphere of Qondon. 

n a tea-house, the beverage will be served by 
natives of tea districts, who are to be brought over 
from India for the purpose. There will also be 
exhibited o native pickle establishment. We 
venture to assert that if the entire Exhibition is 
carried on in this spirit, it is surc to be a success. 
In past times, the tea industry would have been 
represented by a few dozen bottles of the dried 
leaf with labels attached, which none would have 
read. Our authorities are now learning that if 
they wish to interest the multitude in an Exhi- 
bition, it must consist of something more than 
the dry-bones of the various subjects which it 
includes. 

Ata meeting of the Linnwan Society, Mr J. G. 
Baker lately gave a very interesting account 
of a potato new to this count but common in 
Chili, which he believes would thrive well on 
this side of the Atlantic. There are known to 
botanists seven hundred species of solanum. Only 
six of these produce tubers, and of these six only 
one haa been as yet cultivated ud us, and this is 
the common potato.* Its true home, according 
to Mr Baker, is found in those parts of Chil 
which are high and dry; but there ie another 
species which flourishes in moister situations, 
which he believes might be made to rival ita 
familiar fellow. When cultivated, it grows most 





* Regenta, Champions, 


Reds, &c., are mere 
rerietice of the common species af potato. 











“Fale mol 
Juxuriantly, so much e0, that six hundred tubers 
have in one year been gathered from two planta 
Some imens of this same potato were brought 
to England so long ago as the year 1826, but 
they met with little attention, having be 
confounded with the more common species. 
Two other species of sclanum, natives of the 
eastern portion of South America, and found at 
Buenos Ayres, &., are aleo bei cultivated experi- 
mentally in France and in the United Statea, 

A case lately occurred which is deserving of 
notice, if only as a caution to those good people 
who are always ready to assist any unfortunate 
who may be seized with a fit A man acting 
in this way the ae of good Samaritan to a 
woman who had fallen in an epileptic fit, was 
bitten by her in the hand. In three days the 
wrist had swollen to such an extent as to need 
medical advice, and a few hours afterwards the 
poor man died. There may, of course, have been 
something exceptional in his state of health, 
which rendered this human bite more rapidly 
fatal than that of a rabid dog; but the lesson 
to be learned from the sad story is, that the 
greatest care should be taken in dealing with 
epileptic patients, 


OCCASIONAL NOTES 
TELEGRAPH EXTENSION. 


THE scheme for the extension of the telegraph 
system, in anticipation of the meditated intro- 
duction of the sixpence rate, is a most compre- 
hensive on, and indicates that the Post-vtlice 
authorities unticipate a very considerable increase 
of work, The «arrangements cover the entire 
kingdom, and the sum to be expended is half 
a million, part of the sum having been voted in 
the official year 1883-84, and the remainder to 
be voted in the new estimates. From London, 
upwards of eighty new wires are to be erected 
to the principal towns of the kingdom, including 
four additional wires to Liver s two each to 
Birmingham, Manchester, Tea Newcastle, and 
Newmarket ; three to Glasgow ; two to Edinburgh ; 
and one each to a large number of towns, includ- 
ing, in Scotland, Aberdeen and Dundee. Within 
London itself, five new pneumatic tubes are to 
be provided ; about seventy new wires will be 
erected ; forty existing wires will be provided 
with instruments to work ‘duplex '—that is, with 
the power of transmitting two different messages 
by one wire from each end simultaneously ; and a 
very large number of offices wiil have simple 
apparatus substituted by other and improved 
instruments, In the city of Liverpool, in addition 
to the London wires named, e mew wircs 
to Manchester are to be put up; and one new 
wire to Belfast, Birmingham, Blackb Bristol, 
Carlisle, Glasgow, Hult Leeda, ghd. Neweatle 
All those wires and all the new London wires 
are to be ‘duplexed,’ and thus each new line 
sips ahaa as two. A number of wires 
out © verpool and the other large towns 
will be converted to duplex; and Liverpool is 
to have eight new pneumatic tubes for its busier 
local offices, At ester, besides the London 
and Liv 1 communications already named, 
there will be new wires to Birmingham, Chester, 
Edinburgh, Leeds, Newcastle, Bolton, Burnley, 
Derby, Huddersfield, Hull, Isle of ‘Man, and 
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Nottingham, all duplexed. At Newenstle, an 
evidence of the curions ramifications of. trade 
js geen in the fact that a new wire is to 
be put up between that town and Cardiff, 


Birmingham, Swansea, and Cardiff; and a share 
of a new wire for news purposes with Exeter, 
Plymouth, &. Sheffield in the same way has a 
new wire to London, and a share in a news 
circuit with Nottingham, Leeds, and Bradford, 
At Birmingham, a number of new local wires, 
and the duplexing of others, are provided in 
addition to the various new trunk wires already 
named. In Scotland, a considerable number of 
new wires fall to be erected. Edinburgh obtains 
two of the new London wi and wires to 
Manchester, Kelao, and Musselburgh, with the 
duplexing of some important wires, such aa those 
to Kirkcaldy and Perth. Glasgow, with three 
London wires added, gets new wires to Dundee, 
Leeds, Liverpool, Oban, Kilmarnock, Falkirk, &c. ; 
while a large number of the existing wires will be 
duplexed, and in some cases re-arranged to give 
more suitable service. A considerable number 
of new local wires are to be erected in both cities 
In Aberdeen, besides the new London wire, the 
Tincipal change will be now wires to Wick and 
rwick—the last a moat important improvement, 
as Shetland messages will reach London with two 
ateps, instead of being, as now, repeated at Wick, 
Inverness, and “dinburgh or Glasgow. 

We observe vfut the French are about to increase 
enormously their telegraphic system, and that 
the new wires are to be laid «wnderground, It 
would be well if, remembering the ever-recurring 
havoc wrought upon our overhead wires by gales 
and snow, we followed the example of our Gallic 
neighbours. 


been ; Bristol obtains new wires to London, 


AN OIL BREAKWATER AT FOLEESTONE. 


A series of experiments has becn made at 
Folkestone, with senile of very satisfactoril 
demonstrating the value of the method of spread- 
ing oil over troubled waters which has been 
devised by Mr John Shields, of Perth, and which 
has been already described in this Journal. Many 
years ago, Mr Shields, observing the effect of a 
few drops of oi] accidentally spilt on a pond in 
connection with his works, began experiments 
with a view to determine if this property of oil 
could not be turned to account on a large scale 
for the saving of life and property at sea and on 
our coasts. He soon arrived at the conclusion 
that the problem to be solved was ‘how to get 
the oil on troubled waters when it waa wanted 
and where it was wanted.’ By trying various 
methods of solving this question, first at Poter- 
head and then sat Aberdeen, he has worked out 
the system which, with the co-operation of the 
South-eastern Railway Company, has at hia 
expense been placed in readiness for use during 
stormy weather off the entrance to the harbour 
at Folkestone. ‘ 

On the 29th January, Mr A. Shields, son of the 
inventor, and Mr Gordon, of Dundes, carried out 
a number of experigents at Folkestone Lefore 
a distinguished comp&uy. The weather, unforta- 
nately, was not all that could ba desired ; it was 
too moderate, and the wind blowing from the 
west did not drive such breakers across the 
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harbour bar as 2 strong sonth-wester would have 
produced. Nevertheless, the channel near shore 
was sufficiently rough to prove the efficiency of 
My Shields’ arrangements for smoothing it. t 
was seen by the visitors may be told in few worda. 
Three large casks were lying on their sides near 
the pier-end, and Pi inserted in these were con- 
nected with small force-pumps, each worked by a 
man. Attention was first directed to windward 
towards the unfinished new pier, which juts out 
to the south-west. Those who have watched these 
experiments on former occasions ssid they could 
see the oil rising from a submerged pipe laid from 
the old plor heed towards the new pier for a dis- 
tance of five hundred feet. The flood-tide, however, 
was running ao strongly that it was not until the 
oil had passed the pier that its effects began to be 
visible, and these effects were soon more distinct 
seen aa the two men stationed at the other barrels 
began to pump oil into a couple of pipes, also laid 
on the sea-bottom, and running across the entrance 
of the harbour towards Shakspeare’s Cliff for 
about one thousand yards. A fully-manned life- 
boat, the Mayer de Rothschild, had been rowed 
out of the harbour, and was iying off the pier- 
head, rolling a good deal, but not getting a splash 
while in the wide glaasy strip of oil-covered waters 
that soon atrotshed away for half a mile or more, 
though to seaward of this glistening streak the 
waves were curling and breaking into foam. On 
the harbour-side the effects of the oil were notice- 
able far in-shore, and few white caps were to be 
seen, the film, attenuated as it must have been, 
and not more than one hundred feet in width, 
acting apparently os an efficient breakwater. 
When the pumping was stopped, it was estimate 
that rather over one hundred gallons of oil had 
been used. 

The trial, which was ns satisfactory os the 
conditions of weather permitted, was concluded 
about one o'clock ; yet at four, when the Boulogne 
boat came in, broad streaks of comparatively 
smooth, unbroken water showed where the oil 
still lay o the pariaer Ber this <permanent 
apparatus, Jead-pipes of about one and a quarter 
aa diameter are used, and at distances of one 
hundred feet apart there are fixed upright pipes 
eighteen inches high, in each of which is a 
conical valve, protected from silt by a rose. The 
oil used was seal-oil, some kind of so-called fish- 
oil having been found by experiment to be 
better for the purpose than either vegetable or 
mineral oils, 

A eecond experiment was made at the same 
place with Mr Ctordon’s invention. This consists 
of firing shells filled with oil, which, when the 
shella burat, apreads itself over the water. Each 
shell contains about three-quarters of a gallon 
of oil, They are fired from mortars, a charge 
of eight ounces of pebble powder being used. The 
shell is simply an oil-flask, at the bottom of 
which is a recess for a fuse of somewhat peculiar 


- oonstruction. It consista of two small chambers. 


' that it bursts at the time 


In those there is a projecting submarine fuse 
@bout an inch in length. The fuse is capped with 
@ composition which renders it absolutely water- 
proof, and is so constructed as to secure its ignition 
with iling certainty. Then the fuse ie so timed 


from sach 


required, and juet asthe! - 
‘ahell is touching the surface of the water. The oil; printed and Publihed by W. & R. Cuawurns, 47 Pater. 
shell covers a very considerable area | noster Row, Loxpoy, and 339 High Street, Epnmoncit 


of surface. Somewhere about a dozen of these 
shells were fired at a range of from four hundred 
and fifty to five hundred yards, The effect was 
wonderful The hissing and raging waters were 
gradually allayed. For a considerable space the 
sea was converted into a lake with a gentle swell, 
in which a ship or a boat could ride with perfect 
ease, The shells, of course, obviate the necessity 
of pipes, and the smallest seaport in the kingdom 
might therefore, with an old mortar and a dozen 
or two of gallons of oi], make a temporary harbour 
of refuge whenever the necessity arose, 





THE CHURCHYARD BY THE SEA. 
A MEMORY. 


Acnoss the waste of years I see 

One spot for ever soft and green, 
Which, shrined within my memory, 

In evening glow or morning sheen, 
Tells of the golden, vanished years, 
When smiles came oftener far than tears. 


A churchyard by the restless sea, 

Where, in deep calm and dreamless sleep, 
The Dead lay resting peacefully, 

Unheeding the tempestuous deep ; 
Careless alike of sun and breeze, 
Or ebbing of those changeful seas. 


And oft when shipwreck and despair 
Came to the little sea-heat town, 
Pale women, with dishevelled hair, 
To the wild shore went hurrying down, 
And tenderly dead eyes would close, 
And smooth dead limbs for long repose, 


Full many & weary, storm-tossed wight, 
Year after year, in quiet was laid, 

Safe from the bluatering storms of night, 
In this green spot, and undismayed, 

Slept close beside the breakers’ roar, 

Whose wrath should mar his reat no more, 


And over each low-sleeping head, 

Where thymy turf grew green and soft, 
The wild bee hummed, and rosy-red 

The brier-flower bloomed, and up aloft 
The fleecy clouds went drifting by 
Like shades, across the summer sky, 


And ever as the years go hy, 
And one by one old memories creep 
From out the sweet Past solemnly, 
I weem to see, beside the deep, 
That little, lonely, silent spot, 
With many a childish dream enwrought, 
3. 0. 
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immense, and their line of flight so extended that 
BIRDS OF SPRING it strikes our shores fur a distance of two hundred 
miles. The vastness of these numbers, indeed, 
makes me question whether they all come from 
Scandinavia. That is their route; Norway seems 
to be the last land they sce before crossing; but 
I think it possible that their original homes may 
lave been farther still. Though many go back in 
the spring many individuals remain here, and 


BY RICHARD JEFFMRICS, AUTHOR OF THI ‘GAMT- 
KEEPER AT HOME,’ Lic. 


i 
THE birds of spring come as imperceptibly as the 
leaves, One by one the buds open on hawthorn 
and willow, till all at once the hedges appear 
green, and so the birds steal quictly into the 
bushes and trees, till by-and-by a chorus fills the | rejoice iu the plenty of the hedgerows. Aa all 
wood, and each warm shower is welcomed with! roads of old time led to Rome, so do bird-routes 
varied song. To inany, the majority of spring-} lead to these islands. Some of these birds appear 
birds are really unknown ; the cuckoo, the night-| to pair in November, and so have settled their 
ingale, and the swallow, are all with which they | courtship long before the crocuses of St Valentine. 
are acquainted, and these three make the summer. | Much difference is apparent in the dates recorded 
The loud cuckoo cannot be overlooked by any ! of the arrivals in spring ; they vary year by year, 
one passing even a short time in the ficlds; the | and now one and now another bird presents iteelf 
nightingale is so familiar in verse that every onc } first, so that I shall not in these notes attempt to 
tries to hear it; and the swallows enter the towns | arrange them in strict order. 
and twitter at the chimney-top. But these are! One of the first noticeable in southern fields 
really only the principal representatives of the| ie the common wagtail. When his shrill note 
crowd of birds that flock to our hedges in the | is heard echoing against the walls of the outhouses 
early summer ; and perhaps it would be accurate | as he rises from the ground, the carters and plough- 
to say that no other area of equal extent, cither | men know that there will not be much more frost. 
in Europe or elsewhere, receives 80 many feathered | If icicles hang from the thatched eaves, they will 
visitors. The English climate is the established | not long hang, but melt before the softer wind. 
subject of abuse, yet it is the climate most pre-| The bitter part of winter is over. The wagtail is 
ferred and sought by the birds, who have the|a house-bird, making the houscs or cattle-pens 
choice of immense continents, ita centre, and remaining about them for months, 
Nothing that I have ever read of, or seen, or that | There is not a farmhouse in the south of England 
I expect to see, equals the beauty and the delight | without its summer pair of wagtails, not more 
of a summer spent in our woods and meadows.| than one pair as a rile, for they are not gre- 
Green leaves and grass, and sunshine, blue skies,| garious till winter; but considering that every 
and sweet brooks—there is nothing to approach | farmhouse has its pair, their numbers must be 
it; it is no wonder the birds are tempted to us. | really 
The food they find is so abundant, that after all| Where wheatears frequent, their return is very 
their efforts, little apparent diminution can be! marked; they appear suddenly in the gardens 
noticed ; to this fertile and lovely country, there-| and open slacea, and cannot be overlooked. 
fore, they hasten every year. It might be said} Swallows return one by one at first, and we 
that the spring-birds begin to come to us in the| get used to them by degrees. The wheatears 
autumn, as early as October, when hc dge-sparrows ; seem to drop ont of the night, and to be showered 
and golden-crested wrens, larks, blackbirds, and! down on the grbaad in the morning. A white 
thrushes, and many others, float over on the gales 
from the coasts of Norway. Their numbers, 
especially of the amaller birds, such as larka, are 


bar on the tail renders them conspicuous, for 
at that time much of the surface of the earth 
is bare and dark. Naturally birds of the wildest 
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and most open country, they yet show no dread, 
but approach the houses closely. They are local 
in their habits, or perhaps follow a broad but 
well-defined route of migration; so that while 
common in one place, they are rare in others, 
In two localities with which I am familiar, and 
know every path, I never saw a wheatear. I 
heard of them occasionally as passing over, but 
they were not birds of the district. In Sussex, 
on the contrary, the wheatear is as regularly seen 
aa the blackbird ; and in the spring and summer 
you cannot go a walk without finding them. 
They change their ground three times: first on 
arrival, they feed in the gardens and arable fields ; 
next, they go up on the hills; lastly, they return 
to the coast, and frequent the extreme edge of 
the cliffs and the Jand by the shore, Every bird 
has its different manncr ; I do not know how elre 
to express it. Now, the wheatears move in num- 
bers, and yet not in concert; in spring, perhaps 
twenty may be counted in sight at once on the 
ground, feeding together and yet quite separate ; 
just opposite in manner to starlings, who feed 
side by side and rise and fly as one. Every 
wheatear feeds by himself, a space between him 
and his neighbour, dotted about, and yet they 
obviously have a certain amount of mutual under- 
standing ; they recognise that they belong to the 
same fainily, but maintain their individuality. 
On the hills in their breeding season they act 
in the same way; each pair has a wide piece of 
turf, sometimes many acres. But if you see one 
pair, it is certain that other pairs are in the 
neighbourhood. In their breeding-grounds they 
will not permit a man to approach so near as 
when they arrive, or as when the nesting is over. 
At the time of their arrival, any one can walk 
up within o short distance ; so agnin in autumn, 
During the nesting-time the wheatear perches on a 
molehill, or a large flint, or any slight elevation 
above the open surface of the downs, and allows 
no one to come closer than fifty yarda 

The hedge-sparrows, that creep about the bushes 
of the hedgerow as mice creep about the banks, 
ate early in spring joined by the whitethroate, 
almost the firat hedgebirds to return. The thicker 
the undergrowth of nettles and wild parsley, 
rushes and rough grasses, the more the white- 
throat likes the spot. Amongst this tangled 
mass he lives and feeds, slipping about under the 
brambles and ferns as rapidly as if the way was 
clear, Loudest of all, the chiff-chaff sings in the 
ash woods, bare and leafless, while yet the sharp 
winds rush between the poles, rattling them 
together, and bringing down the dead twigs to 
the earth. The violeta are difficult to find, few 
and scattered; but his clear note rings in the 
hushes of the eastern breeze, encouraging the 
flowers. It is very pleasant indeod to hear him ; 
one’s hands are dry and the akin rough with the 
cast wind; the trunks of the trees look dry, and 
the lichens have shrivelled on the hark; the broo 
looks dark ; gray dust rises and drifts, and tha 
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gray clouds hurry over; but the chiff-chaff sings, 
and it is certainly spring. The first green leaves 
which the elder put forth in January have been 
burned up by frost, and the woodbine, which 
looked as if it would soon be entirely green then, 
has been checked, and remains a promise only. 
The chiff-chaff tells the buds of the coming April 
rains and the sweet soft intervals of warm sun. 
He is o sure forerunner. He defies the bitter 
wind ; his little heart is as true as steel. He is 
one of the birds in which I feel a personal inte- 
rest, as if I could converse with him. The willow- 
wren, his friend, comes later, and has a gentler, 
plaintive song. 

Meadow-pipits are not migrants in the sense 
that the swallows are; but they move abouf and 
so change their localities, that when they come 
back they have much of the interest of a spring- 
bird. They rise from the ground and sing in the 
air like larks, but not at such a height, nor is 
the song so beautiful. These, too, are carly birds, 
They often frequent very exposed places, as the 
side of a hill where the air is keen, and where 
one would not expect to meet with so lively a 
little creature. The pond has not yet any of 
the growths that will presently render its margin 
green ; the willow-herbs are still low, the aquatic 
grasses have not become strong, and the osicrs are 
without leaf. If examined closely, evidences of 
growth would be found everywhere around it; 
but as yet the surface is open, and it looks cold. 
Along the brook the shoals are visible, as the flags 
have not risen from the stems which were cut 
down in the autumn. In the sedges, however, 
the first young shoots are thrusting up, and the 
reeds have started, slender green stalks tipped 
with the first leaves. At the verge of the water, 
a thick green plant of marsh-marigold has one 
or two great golden flowers open. This is the 
appearance of his home when the sedge-reedling 
returns to it. Sometimes he may be seen flitting 
across the pond, or perched for 4 moment on an 
exposed branch; but he quickly returns to the 
dry sedges or the bushes, or climba in and out 
the willow-stoles. It is too bare and open for 
him at the pond, or even by the brook-side. So 
much does he love concealment, that although to 
be near the water is his habit, for a while he 
prefers to keep back among the bushea, As the 
reeds and reed canary-grass come up and form 
a cover—as the sedges grow green and advance to 
the edge of the water—as the sword-flags lift up 
and expand, opening from a centre, the sedge- 
readling issues from the bushcs and enters these 
vigorous growths, on which he perches, and about 
which he climbs as if they were trees. In the 
pleasant mornings, when the sun grows warm 
about eleven o'clock, he calls and sings with 
scarcely a cessation, and is answered by his com- 
paniong up and down the stream. He does but 
just interrupt his search for food to sing ; he stays 
a moment, calls, and immediately resumes his 
prying imto every crevice of the branches and 

















onset ier 
stoles, The thrush often sits on a bough and 
sings for a length of time, apart from his food, 
and without thinking of it, absorbed in his song, 
and full of the sweetness of the day. These 
restless sedge-reedlings cannot pause ; their little 
feet are for ever at work, climbing about the 
willow-stoles where the wands spring from the 
trunk ; they never reflect, they are always engaged. 
This restleasness is to them a great pleasure ; they 
are filled with the life which the sun gives, and 
express it in every motion; they are so joyful, 
they cannot be still. Step into the osier bed 
amongst them gently; they will chirp—a note 
like a sparrow's—just in front, and only recede 
a yard at a time, as you push through the tall 
grass, flags, and underwood. Stand where you 
can see the brook, not too near, but so as to see 
it through a fringe of sedges and willowa. The 
pink lychnia or ragged robin grows among the 
grasses; the iris flowers higher on the shore. 
The water-vole comes swimming past on his way 
to nibble the green weeds in the stream round 
about the great branch which fell two wintess 
since and remains in the water. Aquatic plants 
take root in its shelter. There, too, a moorlien 
goes, sometimes diving uuder the bough A 
blackbird flies up to drink or bathe, never at the 
grassy edge, but always choosing a spot where he 
can get at the stream free from obstruction. The 
sound of many birds singing comes frum the 
hedge across the meadow; it mingles with the 
rush of the water through a drawn hatch— 
finches and linnets, thrush and chifl-chaff, wren 
and whitethroat, and othera farther away, whose 
louder notes only, reach. The singing is so mixed 
and interwoven, and is made of so many notes, it 
seems as if it were the leaves singing, the count 
less leaves, as if they had voices. 

A brightly coloured bird, the redstart, appears 
suddenly in spring, like a flower that has bloumed 
before the bud was noticed. Red is his chief 
colour, and as he rushes out from his perch to 
take an insect on the wing, he louks like a red 
atrenk. These birda sometimes nest near farm- 
houses in the rickyards, sometimes by copses, 
and sometimes in the decpest and most secluded 
coombes or glens, the farthest jlacea from habita- 
tion; so that they cannot be said to have any 
preference, as so many birds have, for a particular 
kind of locality; but they return year by year 
to the places they have chosen. The return of 
the corncrake or landrail is quickly recognised by 
the noise he makes in the grass; he is the noisicst 
of all the epring-birda. The return of the goat- 
sucker is hardly noticed at first. This is not at 
all a rare, but rather a local bird, well known in 
many places, but in others unnoticed, except by 
those who feel a special interest. A bird must 
be common and plentiful before people gene- 
Tally observe it, eo that there are many of the 
labouring class who have never seen the goat- 
sucker, or would say eo, if you asked them. Few 
observe the migration of the turtle-doves, perhaps 
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confuting them with the wood-pigeona, which 
stay in the ficlds all the winter, By the time 
the sap is well up in the oake, all tho binds have 
arrived, and the tremulous cooing of the turtle 
Gove is heard by those engaged in barking the felled 
trees. The sap rises slowly in the oaks, moving 
gradually through the minute interstices or 
capillary tubes of this close-grained wood; the 
softer timber trees are full of it long before the 
oak ; and when the oak is putting forth its leaves, 
it is high spring, Doves stay so much at this time 
in the great hawthorns of the hedgerows and at 
the edge of the copses, that they are seldom 
noticed, though comparatively large birds. They 
are easily seen by any who wish ; the coo-coo tella 
where they are; and in walking gently to find 
them, many other lesser birds will be observed. 
A wryneck may be caught sight of on a bough 
overhead ; a black-headed bunting, in the hedgo 
where there is a wet ditch and rushes; a black- 
cap, in the birches; and the ‘zee-zee-zee’ of the 
tree-pipit by the oaks just through the narrow 
copse. 

This is the most pleasant and the best way to 
obserye—to have an object, when so many things 
will be seen that would have been passed unnoticed. 
To steal seftly along the hedgerow, heeping out 
of sight as much as possible, pausing now and 
then to listen as the coo-.oo is approached ; and 
then, when uear cuough to sce the doves, to remain 
quiet behind a tree, is the surest way to see 
everything clse. The thrush will not move from 
her nest if passed so quietly; the chaflinch’s 
lichen-made nest will be caught sight of against 
the elm-trunk—it would escape notice otherwise ; 
the whitethroat may bo watvhed in the nettles 
almost underneath; a rabbit will sit on his 
haunches and Jnok at you from among the bare 
green stalks of brake rising; mice will rustle 
under the ground-ivy’s purple flowers; a mole 
id may be seen, for at this time they often 
eave their burrows and run along the surface ; 
and indeed so numerous are the aiyhits and sounds 
and interesting things, that you will soon be 
conscious of the fuct, that while you watch one, 
two or three more are escaping you. It would 
be the same with any other ecearch ug well as the 
dove ; 1 choose the dove because by then all the 
other creatures are come and are busy, and because 
it ie o fairly large bird with a distinctive note, 
and consequently a good guide. 

But these are not all the spriny-birds; there 
are the whinchats, fly-catchers, sandpipers, ring- 
ousels, and others that are occasional or rare. 
There is not a corner of the fickls, woods, streams, 
or hills, which doer not receive a new inhabitant : 
the sandpiper comes to the open sandy i 
of the pool; the fly-catcher, to the old post by the 
garden ; the whinchat, to the furze ; the Bee Pips 
to the oaks, where their boughs overhang meadow 
or cornfield ; the sedye-reedling, to the osiers ; the 
dove, to the thick, hclycrows ; the wheatear, to the 
hille; and I sec"T have overlooked the butcher- 
bird or shrike, os indeed in writing of these things 
one is certain to overlook something, so wide is 
the subject. Many of the spring-birds do not 
sing on their first arrival, but stay a little while ; 
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by that time, others are here. Grass blade comes 
up by grass blade till the meadows are freshly 
green ; leaf comes forth by leaf till the trees are 
covered ; and like the leaves, the birds gently 
take their places, till the hedges are imperceptibly 
filled. 


BY MEAD AND STREAM. 
BY OHABLES GIBBON. 


CHAPTER XIV.—IN HARVEST-TIME. 


MmANWHILE the harvest-work on the lands of 
Ringsford Mauor was progressing rapidly—to the 
surprise of the neighbours, who had heard that 
Mr Hadieigh could not obtain hands, owing to 
his craze about the becr question. He did not 
obtain much sympathy in the district in this 
attempted social revolution. Tt was known that 
he was not a tectotaler himself; und most of the 
proprietors and farmers and all the labourers 
took Calcb Kersey’a view, that apart from the 
question whether beer was good or bad for them, 
this autocratic refusal of it to those who preferred 
to have it waa an interference with the liberty 
of the subject. As he passed through the markct- 
place, a band of labourers had shouted in chorus 
the old rhyme: ‘Darn his eyes, whocver tries, 
to rob a poor man of his beer.’ 

But in spite of this determined opposition, here 
waa a strong troop of men and women clearing 
the ground so fast that it looked as if the Rings- 
ford cutting and inyathering would be completed 
as soon as that of any other farm. And the beer 
‘was not allowed on the ficld. 

This was wonderful : but a greater wonder still 
was the fact that the hands who had been so 
swiftly brought together were working under 
Calob Kersey himself—Caleb, the peasants’ 
champion, the temperance defender of every man's 
right to get drunk if he liked! There were 
muttorings of discontent amongst his followers : 
there were whispers that he had been heavily 
bribed to desert their cause ; and those who had 
previously deserted him, shook their heavy heads, 
declaring that they ‘knowed what was a-coming,’ 

(It ain’t fair on him—he ain't acting square 
by me,’ Jacob Cone, the Ringsford bailiff, had 
been heard to say in the Cherry Tree taproom. 
‘He comes and he takes my place, and does what- 
ever master wanta, when | was a-trying to get 
master to ict folk have their own way, as they ’ve 
been allays 'customed to.’ 

That was Jacob's first and last crumble; for 
Caleb, hearing of it, took him to every one of 
the hands, and each made the aame statement : 

‘We can do without the beer. We gave it up 
because we choose to, and not because we’re 
forced to.’ 

For the rest, Caleb contented himeelf with 
saying simply : ‘I ain’t working for Mr Hadleigh, 
and J wasn’t hired by him.’ 

‘Daresay he contracted with some un?? 

A nod would be the response tv his inquisitive 
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friend ; and Caleb would proceed with his work 
as earnestly as if his life depended upon accom- 
plishing a given task within the day, His 
example inspired the younger men with some 
spirit of emulation, and the women, old and 
young, with admiration. The old stagers bluntly 
told him at the close of the first day that they 
could not keep pace with him, and did not mean 
to try. 

‘Do the best you can, lade, and you'll satisfy 
me,’ was all he said. 

The whispers as to his treason to the cause of 
the ‘ Union,’ which floated about, and of which 
he was perfectly conscious, had no other effect 
upon him than to make him labour with increased 
zeal But he smarted inwardly; for, like all 
popular leaders, he felt keenly the signs of waning 
favour amongst his followers—felt them the more 
keenly because he had so often, to his own serious 
detriment, proved his integrity, and knew that 
he was faithful as ever tu the cause he had 
espoused. 

t is doubtful if he would have been able to 
hold up so stoutly against the swelling tide of 
unpopularity, if there had not been a compen- 
sating influence upon him, strengthening his arm, 
although it did not always keep his head cvol, or 
his pulse steady. 

very morning, when the white mist was rising 
from the hollows, and the trees appeared through 
it like shadows of themselves, whilst the long 
grass through which he tramped to the field 
sparkled and glowed around him, as the sun 
cleared the atmosphere, his way took him by the 

ardener’s cottage. Every evening, when the 
harvest-moon was rising slowly over the tree-tops, 
his way homeward took him again by the cottage. 
He frequently caught a glimpse of Pansy, and 
enerally had an opportunity of exchanging greet- 
ings with her. 

‘A fine morning,’ he would say ; and he was 
under the impression that he spoke with a smile, 
but always luoked as solemn as if he were at a 
funeral, 

‘Yes, a fine morning,’ she would say with a 
real smile, and a tint on her cheeks as if they 
reflected the radiance of the sun. 

Then he would stand as if he had something 
more to say ; but first Ire had to look up at the 
sky ; next strain his eyes over the rolling-ground 
in the direction of the Forest, as if much depended 
upon his noting the development of the trees 
through the mist; aud again up at the chimney- 
top, to ubserve which way the wind was blowing. 
The result of all this observation being : 

‘We'll have a rare drying wind to-day.’ 

Then she, in a modified way, would go through 
the same pantomime and answer pleasantly: ‘Yes, 
i think you will!’ 

And he would pass on, leaving that great ‘some- 
thing’ he wanted to say still unspoken. Yet 
Caleb was reputed to be a man possessed of a 
special gift of speech. He showed no lack of it 
in the presence of any one save Pansy. 

‘IT wonder what gars him come round this way 
ilka mornin’ and night,’ said Sam Culver one 
day to hia daughter, looking at her suspiciously. 
‘He'd be far sooner hame if he gaed round by 
the wood, like other folk.’ 

‘I cannot tell, father,’ she answered, her gypay 
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cheeks aglow: ‘maybe he has to go up to the 
House for something.’ 

Sam shook his head thoughtfully : he did not 
relish the idea which had entered it. , 

‘Kersey is a decent enough lad; but he is 
wildish in his notions of things, and a’ the farmers 
round about are feared to trust him with ony 
work. That’s no the right way to get through the 
world, my lass, and I wouldna like to see you 
with sic a man.’ 

Pansy was a little startled by this pen way 
of sugyesting why Caleb chose to take the longest 
route to his work ; and she proceeded hurriedly 
to clear away the breakfast dishes, That evening, 
Caleb did not see her as he passed the ras 

Whatever Sam Culver’s opinion of Caleb Kersey 
might have been, it underwent considerable modi- 
fication, if not an entire change, as he watched him 
work and the harvest rapidly drawing to a close 
under his care. At anyrate, one evening, as 

‘aleb was exchanging that stereotyped greeting 
with Panay, and was about to pass on, her father 
came up and asked him in to supper. 

‘It’s just a pate o' porridge ai milk, you ken; 
but you’re welcome, if yer not ower proud to sup 
it, Mony’s the great man has sought naething 
better.’ 

A little shyness on Caleb's part was quickly 
overcome. e entered the cottage, and wns pre- 
sently seated at the same table with Pansy. He 
was amply compensated for all that he had suf- 
fered on account of yielding to Madge’s request 
that he should take the Kingsford harvest in 
hand. 

The pertenes since he had aettled in the south, 
had, like many of his countrymen, considerably 
loosened the Puritanical stays which he had been 
accustomed to wear in the north. Indeed, it was 
said that he had been discovered in the green- 
house on a Sabbath, when he ought to have 
been in church. He still, however, felt the influ- 
ence of old habits, and so he said grace in this 
fashion : 

‘Fa’ tae, fa’ tae, and thank the Lord for a guid 
ver, 

hen the meal was finished, Sam took his 
guest out to see a new geranium which he was 
cultivating ; and then he revealed to him a fancy 
which he had been cultivating as largely og his 
geranium. 

‘I was thinking, Kersey, that you have been 
getting on bravely with the harvert. Noo, if you 
could just manage to cut the Jast stook on the 
day of Mr Philip's dinner, it would be a real 
Pi ila to the folk at the house, and a grand 
feather in your cap.’ 

‘I think it can te done,’ said Caleb quietly. 

And it was done, On the evening fixed for 
the festival, the last sheaf of the Ringsford grain 
was placed on the lawn in front of the Manor. 
Whilst the guests were arriving, Madge had 
been told by Sam Culver that this waa to be 
done ; #0 she went out with Uncle Dick and Mr 
Hadleigh to congratulate Caleb on the good 
harvest he had gathered in, and to thank him on 
her own part for having undertaken th= task. 


su 


‘It's the beat job you have ever done, Caleb,’ | hi 


cried Uncle Dick, giving him a hearty slap on the 
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‘I am always ready to work, replied Caleb, 
avoiding the second 7 oat of hi Mell wishers 


in 

‘I offer you my sincere thanks, Kersey, said 
Mr Hadleigh in his reserved way Ctad it would 
please me to hear of anything I could do for 
you. 

*T am obliged to you? 

This ungraciously, but with a slight movement 
of the head, which might be called half a nod. 
‘You can bear it in mind. Had I known that 
you would be finished to-day, I showll have 
arranged for our harvest-home gathering to take 
place this evening. I am sure that would have 
gratified Miss Heathcote and my son.’ 

Another half-nod, and Caleb moved away. 

The gong sounded. Mr Hadleigh gave his 
arm to Madge, and led her towards thie house. 

As they entered the hall, they were met by 
the butler. 

‘Do you know where Mr Philip is, sir?’ aaked 
the man nervously. ‘Dinner is quite ready, and 
he is not in the house ; and nobo ly hag seen him 
since he started for town this morning,’ 

The butler's anxicty was equally divided 
between the danger of having the dinner spoiled 
ae the question as to ri had become of 
Philip. 

‘Have you sent to his room?’ 

‘T have been there myself, sir. His things are 
all lying reJly for him; but he is nowhere 
about.’ 

Mr Hadleigh frowned, 

‘This is very annoying, I told him he should 
not go to town to-day. He has missed his train, 
Isuppose. Give him a quarter of an hour, Terry, 
and then serve dinner... . Excuse me, Miss 
Heathcote, one moment.’ 

He beckoned to w footmau, who followed him 
into a small sideroom. 

‘Send Cone to the station, he said in a low 
voice ; ‘and bid hiin inquire if there has been an 
avcident on the line.’ 


CHAPTER XV.—THE BANQUET WAITS. 


The explanation that Philip, having important 
business in town, had no doubt been detained 
so long as to have missed his train, sutiafied all 
the guests except one. She, however, maintained 
as calm a demeanour as Mr Hadleigh himself; 


and he regarded her at times with a curiously 
thoughtful expression. 
‘How brave she is,” was his thought. ‘Can 


she have misgivings and be su firm?’ 

Madge had mirgivings ; fur Philip had told her 
that he had only to put his seal on the despatch- 
box containing the important papers he was te 
erry with him to Unele Shield, and that be 
expected to return early enough to call at Willow- 
mere before going home, ‘This, she harl suggested, 
would be waste of time, for ahe woukl buay 
with her elabe cate toilet, and unable to seo him. 
They both enjoyed the jun of the idea that she 
should be so long engayed in dressing for this 
important occasion as to leave no time to se6 


im. # 
‘Well, I shall see Uncle Dick at anyrate, and 


shoulder, ‘Stick to this kind of thing, my lad, ! of course he will be a first-rate substitute, Indeed, 
and leave speechifying to them that cannot do | now I think of it, he would be far more interesting 


any better.’ 


than a coquettish young pereon whose mind is 
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wholly absorbed in the arrangement of her bows 

and laces. He would tell me all about the spread 

of the foot-and-mouth disease, and that would be 
nseful information at anyrate. Eh?’ 
They parted, laughing, and thus it was only 

a half-promise that fe should call. She was not 
| Ga ag therefore, when he did not appear. 

When, however, the hour of dinner at the 
Manor arrived and he had not yet returned, she 
felt’ that vague anxiety which is almost more 
difficult to hide in the presence of others than the 
pain of some definite calamity. She knew quite 
well that if he had only missed a train, he would 
have telegraphed. But no one looking at her 
would have suspected that her mind was disturbed 
by the least unhappy thought. 

Miss Hadleigh only said: ‘That carcless boy ! 
To be late on such an occasion as this when he 
knows that papa is always put ont when anybody 
is late ae went on doing her best to remember 
her duty as 6 hostesa by not giving all her 
attention to ‘Alfred,’ Miss Caroline only whis- 
Lear in reply: ‘Ho is so stupid.’ As for Miss 

ntha, she was so busily engaged in conversation 
with one of her brother Coutts’s friends, that 
she wos unconscious of any disarrangement of 
the evening's programme. 

So the party in the drawing-room buzzed like 
a hive of contented bees on a warm summer day, 
and no one showed the slightest symptom of 
being aware that the hour appointed for dinner 
had passed. 

The vicar, Paul Havens, was o hale, sunny- 
facedk man of about fifty years, with bushy iron- 
gray hair and whiskers, and square muscular 
frame. He was onc of those men whose strong, 
kindly nature reflects itself upon all who come 
iu contact with him, and inspires them too with 
a sense of strength. His genial presence was 
like fresh air in the mansion or the peasant’s 
cot. He was no ‘sporting parson ;? but he chutted 
with Crawshay with as much interest as if he 
were, about the prospects of sport on tho stubble 
this seuson, and how tho phensants were likely 
to turn out when their time came. Then, as 
Dr Guy came up, the vicar turned to little 
Mrs Joy in time to relieve her from utter distrac- 
tion at the eynieal jokes and compliments of 
Coutta Hadleigh. The latter delighted in bewil- 
dering this good lady, whose wits were not par- 
ticularly quick, although, with her husband, 
Dr Edwin Joy, she was on enthusiastic social 
reformer. 

‘My husband and I believe,’ she would say, 
with her little head bending slightly to one side, 
‘that want of thrift is at the bottom of all the 
poverty and misery of the working-claases in 
town and country. Now we endeavour to incul- 
cate thet great fact on all who come under our 
influence ; and Dr Joy, as my father’s partner, 
you know, has many guint for speaking 
a word in season, And we always speak it! 
Thrilt, thrift, thrift, is our text; and I assure you 
we have succeeded in making some improvements 
in our district,’ 

And they did preach from this text with 
untiring enthusiasm; they diligently perused 
every book and pamphlet published on the sub- 
ject, and their own affairs were continually in 
a hopeless muddle. They could always see 








any given circumstances, and were always ready 
with the best advice ; but they were like children 
in dealing with the most ordinary difficulties 
of their own lives, They were a good-natured 
couple, however, thoroughly sincere and well 
meaning, so that these little idiosyncrasies amused 
their friends, and did no harm to the working- 
people on whose behalf they were specially 
exercised. 

Mrs Joy’s father, Dr Guy, smiled grimly at 
the profound wisdum they displayed in other 
people’a business, and the folly which invariably 
cropped up whenever they had anything to do 
for themselves. At the beyinning of every year, 
they made a seiious calculation of the least 
amount their ineome was likely to be for the 
coming twelve months, and resolved to live within 
it; they even determined to lay aside some 
portion to meet contingencies. At the end of 
every year, they were amazed to find how far 
they had exceeded their calculated expenditure, 
and spent days in wondcring how it could he. 

: Hewin, I cannot understand it,’ Mrs Joy would 
exclaim helplessly. 

‘Neither can I,’ he would answer with a puzzled 
look at the figures before him. Then, Beighiadne 
up, he would say: ‘We must try again, my 
dear? 

‘Yes, we must try again, dear, she would say, 
also brightening up, and comforted by visions of 
the surplus which the mighty thrift would give 
them next time. 

Then they would make another serious calcula- 
tion of ways and means, and with light hearta, 
yo on just as before, studying and preaching the 
doctrines which, by some inscrutable twist in 
their natures, they were unable to practise, They 
were 80 like children playing at housekeeping, 
that although Dr Guy had to bear the cunse- 
quences of their mismanagement, he could not 
be angry with them Jong at a time. Besides, he 
had consolation in two facts: first, that Fanny 
was his only child, and would inherit everything 
he possessed ; and second, that Edwin Joy was 
really a clever surgeon, successful in his practice, 
aud much liked by his patients, notwithstanding 
his stupidity in money mattera’ Indeed, the 
greater part of the practice rested on his shouldera 
now, and nothing delighted him more than to 
be up to the cyes in work. 

Dr Guy belonged to the old school of country 
practitioners, and was as much interested in 
agriculture as in physic. He had 4 small farm, 
in the management of which he found agreeable 
occupation. So he took the first opportunity of 
retting Crawshay into a corner to discuss the 
est means of stamping out the rapidly spread- 
ing foot-and-mouth disease and the advantages 
of ensilaze. 

Madye and Mrs Crawshay looking on, were well 
pleased to see that for once Uncle Dick did not 
regret coming to Ringsford. But although Mad 
found time to think of this, and to give intel- 
ligent attention to any one who addressed her, 
she glanced often at the door expectantly. 

At length the door opened, the butler entered, 
spoke a few worde to his master, and then with- 
ny Mr Hadleigh immediately advanced to 
“Tam glad to tell you, Philip has returned,’ he 


exactly what other people ought to do under | said in a quiet voice. 
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A flush of pleasure on her calm face expreased 
her cae for this good news. 
hen he was only detained—nothing has 
Dipper 
presume that nothing particular has ha 


praed s but we shall learn presently from himeelf. 

essage to me ‘was only to desire that we 
should “proveed to dinner at once, and allow him 
to join us in the dining-room. So you must 
permit Coutts to take you down.’ 





CALLS BEFORE THE CURTAIN. 


It has often been said that an actor exists upon 
the breath of applause ; and to a certain extent 
this is literally as well as figuratively true; for 
during a long period of his early career ho is 
fated to undergo many hardships, and frequently 
finds himself playing weck after week for one of 
those unacrupulous ‘managers’ who can hardly 
le got to pay their company their salaries, 
while revelling in all possible comfort them- 
eclves. Indeed, a long chapter might be 
written upon the sorrows incident to ‘the 
profession ;? but this would be entirely beside 
our present purpose. Suffice it to remark, as an 
introduction to our immediate theme, that no 
histrion ever yet trod the boards ‘who was 
unmindful of the public recognition of his talents ; 

and so soon as an opportunity offers in which to 
distinguish himself, and his cfforts are rewarded 
with a round of applanze, from that moment will 
he devote himself the more assiduously to his 
calling, by reason of the enviable stimulus so 
received, 

It lins been placed upon record how Fanny 
Horton, a once celebratcd actress, won her first 
applause in a somewhat singular manner. During 
her performance in a particular scene, she was 
loudly hissed, when, advancing to the footlichts, 
ahe asked: ‘Which do you dislike—my playing 
or my person?’ ‘The playing, the playing!’ was 
the answer from all parts of the house. ‘Well,’ 
she returned, ‘that consvles me ; for my playing 
may be bettered, but my person I cannot alter!’ 
The audience were so struck with the ingenuity 
of this retort, that they immediately applauded 
as loudly as they had the moment before con- 
demned her; and from that night she improved 
in her acting, and soon became a favourite with 
the public. 

It will scarcely be denied that applause is not 
only welcome, but necessary to the actor; and 
even so great an artiste as Mrs Siddons was 
susceptible to the force of this truth, though not 
se much in its regard to professional adulation, 
as for personal convenience. ‘It encourages,’ she 
was wont to say ; ‘and better still, it gives time 
for breath!’ On this account, ss well as for 
other cbvious reasons, the managers of the 
Parisian theatres have organised a regular system 
of hired applause, termed the claque; and this not 
only saves the audience the trouble of applaud- 
ing, but it is frequently the means of influ- 
} encing the success of a new production, while 
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it affords the actors engaged an opportonity of 
purchasing a too frequently questionable notoristy 
by a monetary arrangement with the clague, or af 
anyrate with the head of that department who 
grandiloquently styles himself ‘the contractor for 
success,’ 

But it must not by any means be imagined 
that the claqgue is a modern institution. From 
the time of the ancient drama downwards, the 
approbation of the spectators has always been 
eagerly courted by the performers, and hired 
persons to applaud their acting regularly attended 
the representations, Both the Greeks and the 
Romans made use of the device. It has been well 
attested that Nero, the Roman emperor, who at 
all times took an active part in the theatrical 
representations of his day, enforced applauee at 
the point of the sword; and Suctonius tells us 
that one day when Nero sang the fable of Ass 
and the Bacchantes, he deputed Burrhus and Seneca 
to incite the audience to applund. On one occa- 
sion, While the emperor was on the stage, singing 
to his own accompaniment on the lyre, an earth- 
quake shook the imperial city; yet not one 
among that enormous assemblaze dared so much as 
attempt to flee from the danger, or leave his seat, 
fearing the summary wrath of the tyrant, whose 
will licld «gem so powerfully in bondage. At 
another time, a poor woman fell asleep during 
the performance, and on one of Nero's soldiers 
descrying her situation, she narrowly escaped 
with her life. 

But the Romans could not give Nero the 
honour of a call before the curtain, for the simple 
reason that drop-curtains wero not then in use. 
Indeed, the introduction of stage-curtains belongs 
to a comparatively late period. In the reign of 
Elizabeth, we find that the theatres—or play- 
houses, as they were termed—were of the most 
primitive kind. For the most part the perfurm- 
ances were conducted on n rude platform in the 
London inn yards; while the few regular 
stationary playhouses were little better furnished 
in the way of proper dramatic accessories. The 
use of scenery is, of course, nowhere to be traced, 
and the only semblance to a proscenium consisted 
of a pair of tapestry curtaina, which were drawn 
aside by cords when the performance began. The 
same arrangement has also been found in all 
examples of the early Spanish, Portuguese, and 
other continental theatres. 

Among the earliest permanent English play- 
louses were ‘The Theatre’ and ‘The Fortune,’ 


‘neither of which, bowever, possessed a proper 


drop-curtain, But ‘The Red Bull,’ arother old 
theatre, had a drop-curtain; and when, in the 
year 1633, that playhouse was demolished, rebuilt, 
and enlarged, it was decorated in a manner almost 
in advance of the time, the management particu- 
larly priding itsef upon ‘a stage-curtain of pure 
Naples silk.’ It was not until the year 1656 that 
the first attempt of Sir William Davenant to 
establish the lyric drama in England brought 
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stage. As an introductory venture, and fully 
aware that the performance of everything of a 
dramatic tendency had long been prohibited 
throughout the country, he announced a miscel- 
laneous kind of entertainment, consisting of ‘music 
and declamation,’ which was duly held at Rut- 
land House in Charterhouse Yard, on the 23d 
of May. Thus far encouraged, he immediately 
followed with the first genuine opera, entitled 
The Siege of Rhodes, employing a libretto, music, 
costumes, and five elaborate scenes. Further 
representations of opera were always siynalised 
by the use of scenery, and the example was 
naturally soon followed by the drama, #0 soon as 
the altered condition of the times had sufficiently 
permitted its revival. In place of a drop-curtain 
of tupestry, silk, or other material, a painted 
scene ulso came into fashion, on which was genc- 
rally shown some incident in the opcra about to 
be enacted. The painted crimson curtain used 
in The Siege of thodes had upon it also a repre- 
sentation of the arma and military trophics of the 
several nations which took part in this memor- 
able siege. 

Still, for ull that, the green curtain retained its 
position in all permanent theatres—and even in 
the puppct-shows, so popular in their day—nor 
was it until quite recently that the more fashion- 
able houses thought proper to dispense with it 
altogether. 

Touching upon stage-curtains of our own time, 
it will scarecly be necessary to dilate upon the 

ewiarly constructed proscenium of the present 

aymarket Theatre, London, which is nothing 
more or less than an elaborate 
frame. The curtain of course forms the picture, 
and no orchestra-pew being visible, the frame or 
roscenium is continued on the lower side without 
interruption, The footlights are not discovered 
until the rising of the curtain, and the ‘calls’ are 


which purpose the curtain is again drawn up. 
Perhaps the most interesting curtain of the ordi- 
nary character is that now in use at New Sadler’s 
Wella Theatre, which conveys to the eye a very 
erfect idea of that famous ‘ musick-house’ on the 
anks of the New River in ‘imerrie Islington,’ as 
it appeared rather more than a hundred years ago. 

Ne Henry Irving in his established dramatic 
home at the Lyceum Theatre has always preferred 
to take his ‘calls’ on the stage itself; indeed, he 
never appears in front of the curtain except on 
the night of the opening or the termination of 
his senson, which is always looked forward to in 
London as an event. The production of Romeo 
and Julict afforded him an agreeable opportunity, 
however, of making ao new departure in his 
manner of responding to the congratulations of 
his patrons—the living ‘Prologue’ opening the 
tragedy by stepping forward from between a pair 
of truly magnificent. curtains of yellow plush, 
when, having recited his lines, the withdrawal 
of these curtains unveiled the first scene repre- 
aenting ‘the public place’ at Verona. Mr Irving, 
further, tovk occasion at the close of each act 
of leading Misg Ellen Terry before the footlights 
in the same manner, thus obviating the necessity 
of raising the curtain proper before these calls 
could be replied to, 
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necessarily responded to on the stage itself, for; 





So much for theatrical curtains in general. We | ever? 
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connected with ‘Calls before the Curtain.’ : 

When David Garrick made his re-appearance at 
Drury Lane, after an absence of two years during 
a provincial tour, the theatre was packed from 
floor to ceiling, and the audience were quite 
beside themselves with enthusiasm. The play 
was announced to be Afuch Ado About Nothing ; 
but, as the actor expected, he had first to show 
himsclf in front of the curtain. He had prepared 
an address to the audience, which he delivered 
previous to beginning the play. When he came 
upon the stage, he was welcomed with three loud 
plaudits, each finishing with a huzza. 

When R. W. Elliston was manager of the ‘Roval 
Circus,’ to which he gave the present name of the 
‘Surrey Theatre, he was one night called before 


| the curtain under rather exceptional circumstances. 


On that occasion, an actor named Carles, who had 
long Leen a popular favourite at that house, was 
absent, having unfortunately been arrested for 
debt while on his way to the theatre, and another 
actor, possibly not very much his inferior in 
regard to talent, had to be substituted. The 
performance, however, had not long commenced, 
when the audience missed their favourite, and 
called loudly for ‘Carles!’ Carles not appearing, 
the uproar became general; and as soou as the 
curtain had fallen upon the first act, the manager 
was summoned. {liston duly appeared and 
asked, ‘Ladies and gentlemen, what is your 
pleasure?’ But to all that he said they cried only 
‘Carles!’ Not yet awate of their intentions, he 
exclaimed : ‘One at a time, if you please ;’ and 
singling out a puny yet over-energetic malcontent 
in the pit, he Legyed pardon of the audience, 
saying: ‘Let me hear what this gentleman has 
to say.’ Then addressing the man: ‘Now, sir, 
T'll atteud to you first, if the rest of the gentlemen 
will allow me. 

The man, as might be imavined, was not a little 
taken aback at this remark ; yet he managed to 
say: ‘Carles’ name is in the bill, and where is he?’ 
At this, Elliston assumed a prave air, and fold- 
ing his arms, addressed the people as follows :,. 
‘Ladies and gentlemen, with your leave I will say 
a few words. I admit that Mr Carles’ name 7 
in the bill; I do not wish to deny it; but’—here 
he assumed a decidedly tragic tone—‘ but are you 
to be reminded of the many accidents that may 
intervene between the issuing of that bill and 
the evening’s fulfilment of its profnise? Is it 
requisite to remind the enlightened and thinking 
portion of the public here assembled that the 
chances and changes of human life are dependent 
upon circumstances, and not upon ourselves?’ 

Here all shouted : ‘Ay, ay; bravo!’ 

The manager, pointing to the man in the pit, 
went on: ‘And you, sir, who are so loud in your 
demand for Mr Carles, cannot you also imagine 
that his absence may be occasioned by some sore 
distress, some occurrence not within human fore- 
sight to anticipate or divert? Cannot you picture 


to yourself the possibility of Mr Carles at this 
moment lying upon a sick—anay, a a dying 
bed, surrounded by his weeping children and his 


agonised wife’ [Mr Carles was a bachelor !], ‘ whose 
very bread depends upon the existence of an 
affectionate devoted husband and father, and who 
may be deprived of his exertions and support for 
Is it eo very difficult to imagine a scene 
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like this taking place at the very moment when 
‘on are calling for him so imperiously to appear 

fore you, selfishly desirous of your present 
amusement and unmindfal of his probable danger !’ 
Great and general applause. 

Inwardly, Mr iston felt struck at the success 
of his diplomacy, especially as at this vent the 
audience turned against the man who h spoken, 
aod joined their voices in cries of ‘Tum 
him out!’ to which sentence the manager found 
it best to lend countenance ; and having given his 
permission, the unlucky ‘pitite’ was summarily 
ejected from the theatre, and in a little while the 

evformance was continued in perfect order. 

Calls for the author after the first representa- 
tion of a new play are, of course, frequent, the 
more especially when the work has given entire 
satisfaction. In some instances, the audience 
summon that individual to appear for no other 

urpose than to hiss him for the unskilfulness of 
fie performance ; in which case, the author will 
most probably retaliate with a speech wherein 
mention of ‘an organised opposition’ comes upper- 
most. Speaking of the former, some curious 
examples might be noted. An author frequently 
announces, through the medium of the manaver, 
that he has belakeen himself abroad, or, say, to 
Scotland, fearing the result of lis piece, whereas 
he may be quietly looking on at the back of the 
pit, or has concealed himself behind the curtains 
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regular intervals, but always with o low. One 
night, however, he came before the curtain with 
8 peal countenance, and after a polite bow, he 
acknowl] ged his thanks in these terms: ‘Dear 
Publis, moche oblige ; very good benefice ; only 
ose half a crown dis time. “ I come again !? 

At an American theatre, an actor once took 
his benefit, and selected as the play for the 
occasion, Uncle Tom’s Cabin. The company being 
small, he found it necessary not only to subject 
several of the incidental characters to being 
doubled—that is, one actor to sustain two diferent 
characters in the same piece, rapidiy changing 
his costume from one to the oh ied as occasion 
requires—but he also accepted a double himsclf. 
His was that of Sambo with St Cluir. St Clair 
appears in one act, and Sambo in the next, 

aving won considerable honours as the first 
individual, the actor, directly the curtain had 
descended, hurried away to his dressing-reom to 
‘prepare in all haste his toilet and costume for 
Sambo. Ilis face and hands had of course to 
be blacked ; and in the midst of this operation 
(of applying the burnt cork, the prompter entered 
his rovum to announce that the audience were 
uproarious for him to appear before the curtain, 
: ‘But IT can’t, he exclaimed; ‘it ia impossible ; 
I’m just making up for Sambo!’ Nothing, how- 
‘ever, would satisfy his patrons short of respond- 
ing to hir call; so boisteronsly demanded, that 











of a private box. In another case, the successful; without his :ompliance, the performance could 
author will attempt to make a speech, while’ not possibly proceed. At length our hero mada 
bowing his acknowledgments, and signally fail, ! his appearance, But the audience were scarcely 
retiring considerably more abashed than trium- prepared to receive him in his altered person, 
phant, But the crowning episode to be narrated | and, failing to recoguise the metamorphosed St 
in this connection occurred some years ago at one! Clair in the half-made-up Sambo, they shouted ; 
of the Dublin theatres, when one of the tragedies | ‘Go away! Who sent for you?’ 
of Sophocles was put on the stage. At the close! Floral offerings are, of course, pleasantly asso- 
of the performance, the ‘ods’ Joudly called for | ciated with artistes’ benefits, and long may they so 
the author ; hieiad da the manager explained | continue. The Emperor Nero, it ia ef always 
that as the author had been dead more than two | provided the Romun spectators with the thousand- 
thousand years, he could not very well appear. ! and-one bouquets which were thrown aot his fect 
Nothing diseoncerted, a very small gallery-buy! when he occupied the staye. But bouquets 
called out: ‘Then let’s have his mummy !’ voluntarily oflered are worthy to be prized very 
Dramatic, including operatic, artistes taking | highly. Not very long ago, Mr Edward Terry, 
their benefits are almost invariably honoured with! when taking hia leave of an Irish audience, waa 








a call before the curtain. On such occasions, too, 
they may fairly be entitled to considerable latitude 
in various ways, as, for instance, in their own 
selection of the programme for that evening. 


Notwithstanding this, they shoull not suffer | 


themselves to infringe the ordinary regulations 
of the establishment. Not very long ago, a star 
prima donna of the very first magnitude, when 


taking her benefit at the Imperial Opera, St; 


Petersburg, found hereelf called before the curtain 
more than twenty consecutive times. In the end 
she sernpies the centre of the staze, and addressed 
her enthusiastic patrons a few words in the 
Russian language, then offered to show her grati- 
tude for their favoura by singing them a song 
im their own tongue. This was received with 
zeplurons applause; but judge of her surprise 
when, after retiring from ihe stage, the manage- 
ment fined her two thousand francs for addressing 
the andience without permission! The proceeds 
of her benefit were thus considerably reduced ; 
and her experience was only in one d 


honoured with the reception of a beautiful floral 
i wreath, which must have been infinitely more 
acceptable than that wreath of immortlles which 
some insulting ruffian cast at the feet of Made- 
moiselle Favart, at a French theatre, o few years 
ago, in order to indicate that her age had placed 
her beyond the power of playing youthful parts, 
Had she becn composed of the same metal ue waa 
the actor in the following example, she would 
have enjoyed the opportunity presented of paying 
ithe wretch back in Iie own coin, The story may 
| be accepted as true. 

At the close of his own benefit performance, 
4 certain favourite comedian was called before 
‘the curtain at a theatre in Vienna, In the midst | 
of a shower of bouquets, some insulting individual 
threw a bunch of vegetables on the stage. Very 
complacently the Ududficur, having marked from 
what portion of the huuse it had proceeded, picked 
up the article, an1 anid: ‘We have here an 
interesting collece 1 of carrots and turnips. 
From my slight knowledge of natural neboey) 





removed from that of the French pantomimist ; I believe this to be the proper food for asses ; 
and dancer, as related by Charles Kemble. This; therefore return it to ite owner, for who knowa 
individual was in the habit of taking a Lenefit at {in these hard times he may be in want of ench 
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a meal in the morning!’ With these words, he 
threw the object whence it came; and the 
individual Pring discovered, was immediately 
expelled from the theatre amid mingled hisses 
and applause, 








THE MINERS PARTNER 
IN FOUR OHAPTERS.—CHAPTER 1 


THERE was a good deal of excitement in the 
Mining camps at and near Flume City, which, 
as every mining reader knows, was prominent 
among the gold-diggings, and gold-washings also, 
of Colorado twenty years ago. 
miners was being held at the largest building in 
the city—a wooden shed, which called itself a 
restaurant, at which there were assembled some 
forty or fifty men, rough-looking, roughly clad, 
and armed with revolver and Knife, although 
no intention existed of using such weapons at 
this gathering. The assembly, indeed, had been 
called together with an object calculated to pro- 
mote union and comradeship—to assist in main- 
taining individual rights and to support the law 
generally. 

There was a prosident, of course, and his dis- 
course, if not polished, was much to the point. 
‘I reckon,’ he said, after the meeting had lasted 
perhaps an hour, and several specches had been 
made, with @ good deal of shouting in the way 
of approval—‘] reckon that the citizens who have 
spoken are about right. We have got some 
traitors among us, and that’s where the worst 
comes in. It wasn’t by chance that any outside 
loafer knew just when to steal the washings at 
the Long Placer last night, or that Scotch Ned 
was sent away when th stamp-mill was broken. 
We know who broke the mill—it was Bill DobelL 
But who told him to come in then? And who 
could have known that the Kentucky boys at 
the Long Placer had got the best washings they 
had seen this year? Who could have known that 
but one among us?’ 

The president said much more to this effect; 
but the remainder of his speech, with the various 
orutions which followed, need not be given, as 
we have shown what was the nature of the 
excitement which had called the miners into 
solemn conclave. 

The language used was odd and quaint enough ; 
to nny it would have sounded absurd in its 
phraseology ; bub no fault could have been found 
with the matter. That was direct and shrewd, 
aud evinced a strong determination to put down 
the mischief which was making itself felt. 

At the conclusion of a pithy haranvue, in 
which the speaker urged vigorous and brief 
proceedings against any one detected in such 
unpardonable ‘conduct, or reasonably suspected 
of complicity in the crime—for robbing the 
troughs in @ mining country is looked upon as 
worse than murder, and is considered to be quite 
as bad as horse-stealing—a voice exclaimed : Vou 

and looked in 


air right, colunel !’ 
Every one started at the sound 

the direction of the speaker, who, having recently 

joined the mecting, with eeveral othera, stood 

near the door. A dozen men whispered to their 

next neighbours: ‘Why, it is Rube Steele !! And 

significant glances were exchanged. 
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‘TI thonght the other day there was Injuns 
lying around to thieve,’ continued the man ; ‘so, 
when ’—— 

‘You told us so, Rube, interrupted the pre- 
sident; ‘and the Kentucky boys from the Lo 
Placer came into committea on the subject; an 
their troughs were robbed while they were gone. 
You know that, I estimate?’ 

A murmur as of supeye! of the president’s 
language ran through the meeting. Rube noted 
this, but it did not disturb him. <A peculiarly 
sinister glance which he threw around him was 
pereers natural to his not greatly attractive 
eatures, 

‘Yes; I expect I know that; and I expect that 
I know the tale about the Injuns was a fraud,’ 
returned Rube. Something like a sarcastically 
approving laugh ran through the meeting at 
these words; but the speaker continued, without 
appearing to notice it: ‘That stranger from 

an Francisco was the man who brought the 
news. You believed him; so did I’ 

‘We believed you, Rube; you said the man 
was reliable,’ again interrupted the president, 

‘That is so,” replied Rube. ‘He brought 
messages from leading Frisco citizens, men known 
to me, and go I believed him. But T tell ou he 
is no good; and he has gone off with nigh upon 
three thousand dollars in gold-dust which f trusted 
to him, He brought me an order from Ben, my 
pardner, to say he was to have the dust; and 
though I did not like the idea, I parted with 
it. And on coming into camp and asking Ben 
about it, I find he never gave any order at 
all, And it is my belief that this is the man 
who robbed the washings at the Kentucky boys’ 
placer.’ 

‘And where is Ben?’ began the president, who 
would probably have said more, but that a man 
burst hastily into the saloon as the question was 
asked, and shouted in answer: ‘Here! Here is 
Reuben Steele’s pardner, Who wants him?’ 

‘We want you to hear what has been said,’ 
returned the president, ‘and to give us your 
opinion about Coliforny Jones—the stranger who 
was introduced by your pardner, but who, Rube 
now says, is the man who robbed the placer, and 
has robbed him of three thousand dollars.’ 

‘T cau’t say anything about the placer ; mavbe 
Rube knows more about that than I do,’ replied 
the new-comer. ‘But the man haa gone off with 
three thousand dollars; that’s a sure fact; and 
as Rube gave him the dust, it’s a sure fact too, 
he knows more about that than I do.’ 

‘I know no more than youreelf,’ rotorted 
Rube, ‘The man produced an order from you, 
I could nod tell that it was a forgery, and you 
have always considered yourself as the of our 
outfit. 

‘Wal, gentlemen, and Mr President,’ continued 
Ben, ‘I can tell you we have got murderers amo 
us. Yes, gentlemen, that is so—real cald-blood 
murderers, that will lie in wait for honest, law- 
abiding citizens and shoot them from behind 
rocks.’ 

A louder murmur ran through the assembly 
here ; and the president asked Ben his meaning. 

‘My meaning is this,’ continued Ben Fou 
know I am clearing out, and shall leave the camp 
in a day or two, so that we are ising all our 
property, and this gold-dust was a pert of what 
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riled at losing it; and when my 
me, as cool as maybe, that he concluded this 
stranger had vamoosed with my dust’—— 

‘And mine!’ interjected Rube. 

‘Wal, let teed man speak of his own business,’ 
returned Ben, who was evidently in anything but 
a good temper. ‘I say he had cle out with 
mine, anyhow ; and I was riled, I tell you. But 
at that minute, I saw, crossing the Mule Back 
Ridge, two men on horseback. The Ridge is 
distant a good picce; but I could swear one was 
that stranger. “Send some of the boys on,” said 
I tc Rube. 
shall meet them. They must cross there, if 
thry don’t mean to into the mountains.” 
Aud I was sure they did not want the mountain 
road. So I sot off. But I was waited for. There 
are as bad men left in the camp as have gone 
out of it; and at the very entrance of the caiion, 
when them horsemen must have been a good two 
miles away, some desperadoes fired at me from 
behind a rock. There was more than one shot 
fired at the same time, I know ; and—sev here, 
Mr President '!—they took good aim.’ As he 
suid this, he threw off his i 
handed it to the presilent, who, after a momentary 
examination, held it up, and exhibited an unmuis- 
takable bullet-hole in the skirt. 

‘That was near-——that is a fact!’ exclaimed 
the president. ‘And what did you do then?’ 

‘T turned back,’ eaid Ben. ‘It was of no use 
my pushiny on alone, with the rocks lined with 
murderers, with men who expected me, aud were 
in league with Californy Jones.’ 

‘And where was Rube?’ asked the president. 

‘1 was at the head of a bunch of boys of the 
right sort, seven or eight of them, that I had 
lovked up in the camp. They are here now: 
Long Sim, Missouri Rob, Major Dimey and friend, 
with some others, all first-class citizens.’ 

An assenting exclamation from each of those 
he named confirmed the speaker. 

‘I could not do more than that, continued 
Rube. ‘And when I found iy pardner on the 
return-track, it was no use my procceding. I 
eame back to the city, and then right away to 
this here convention.’ 

‘T vould have raised twice the force in a quarter 
of the time he took !’ cried Ben, intercepting some 
remark which it was evident the president was 
about tomake. ‘And why I did not come straight 
here was because there was somcihing in my tent 
I thought I had best look after. I had left 
my tent in the care of a friend; but you don't 
know what may happen, with such loafers and 
scoundrels hanging around,’ 

‘Wal, fellow-citizens,’ said the president, ‘this 
convention didn’t assemble, I reckon, to hear the 
Tights of any difference between two pardners ; 
and it ain’t our business nohow. We are here 
to diacuss the existence of thieves and scallawags 
aniongst us, and to decide upon the best means of 

g them out—that is all.’ 
_, Thus recalled to businesa, the assembly resumed 
its former discussion, and the quarres between 
the ers waa not again openly referred to; 
but it coloured all that was said, and many 
remarks upon it were made in the body of the 
meating. It was clear that public feeling was 
much against Rube Steele, although a few of 
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I am going East with. So, I kinder felt like | those present were his partieans; but these latter 


“1 shall go through the cafion, 50 | 





j after nightfall ; it was danyerous, indeed, for an 


ong outer coat, and 


be and only relieved from utter gloom by the 
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er told | appeared to consist only of the ‘bunch’ of citizens 


he had referred to, and were not altogether frea 
from suspicion themselves. 

The gathering scparated without having come 
to any formal resolve, beyond appointing a few 
of their members to act ia committee and to 
decide what steps should be taken; but aa it 
was notorious that each of the chosen oncs was a 
leader among the Regulators, as they were once 
called—or the Vigilantes, to use their now 
familiar Spanish name—there was probably more 
significance in their appointment than aot first 
appeared, 

for that night at anyrate no fresh outrages 
were apprehended ; the thieves, whoever they 
were, possessed information too prompt and too 
certain to allow them to venture on a renewal of 


| their attempts during the excitement and watch- 


fulness which would prevail for a time in the 
vicinity of Flume City. 
In its neizhbourhood, few persons were abroad 


one to approach a tent without making his 
resence loudly known; a shot would probably 

the first intimation that he was trespassing 
on dangerous ground ; while a few of the miners 
ages large and savage dogs, which would be 
oosed on hearing a footstep near the tent. So 
those who lad lusiness which led them abroad, 
were careful W confine themselves to the main 
street of Klume City, if such a title could fitly 
be applicd to the striggling avenue which ran 
fram end to end of the ylace. But epite of these 
drawbacks, a few persons were moving in the 
environs of the city, and even at a good distance 
beyond its boundaries, dark though the night 


starlight, for moon there was none. 

One man who was going towards the town, 
stopped suddenly, as Ins quick ear cauyht the 
sound of an approaching fuotstep, and with the 
caution of one accustomed to frontier-life, drew 
himself up by the side of one of the very few 
i trees which remained in the vicinity of Flume 
City, so that in the obscurity it was almost 
impossible for any passing cye to detect him. 
The next instant o single man hurried by, passing 
| between the first comer and the starry sky, so 
. that his figure was visible with tolerable distinct. 
‘nese to the conccaled watcher. This second man 
; did not lovk to the right or left—it would have 
been almost impossible for him to detect the spy, 


‘had he done so—but went quickly on in a 


‘direction which seemed to surprise the hidden 


| observer. 

‘What can he want there?’ exclaimed the 
latter, stepping from his hiding-place, when the 
other had fairly gone past. ‘There ain’t no 
shanties nor no living soul in thot direction. It 
was surely Rube Steele; and without he has 
gone crazy, I can’t fix anyhow why he should be 
going towards’ he caiion after nightfall I will 
gee where he i going; and if hes turned 
crazy, I may help him; and if not, I shall find 
out what he wants ip the mountain pass,’ 

He was moving"c' refully but quickly in the 
direction the other had taken, while he was 
muttering these disinterested sentiments; and 
alhouah is could only see the figure he followed, 





, at intervals, when the man climbed a ledge and 
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stood for an instant in relief against the aky, yet | continued to growl at intervals while his master 
there was no difficulty in the pursuit. He could | was speaking, although the unseen watcher had 
hear his steps as thay disturbed the loose etones | Jain as still as death, The animal was apparently 
which strewed the way, and knew besides, that} soothed by being thus noticed, and probably 
in the wild spot which they had reached, there | followed the men, whose footsteps could be heard 
was no meana of turning to the right or left, so| as they removed to the proposed cover behind 
that he could not easily miss the chase. Pre-/ the Big Loaf Rock. 
sently the tread of the foremost man became} The spy had no inclination to follow them to 
dower; and the pursuer, as a matter of course, | learn more, but crawled carefully and noiselessly 
he at a slower rate also—slower and slower | over the ground until he was at a safe distance 
until the former stopped, or only moved | from the pass; so far, indeed, that he judged that 
Whout the same spot of ang even the acute ears and scent of the dog could 
“What on airth is he going to do?’ muttered ' not detect him when he rose, and hurried in 
the other man. ‘It’s so dark—for he is right the direction of the city as fnst as his legs could 
under the shadow of Big Loaf Rock—that he | carry him. 

can’t see to dig, nor bunt after any buried On the outskirts, he knocked at the door of 

Wal! that means something!’ This exclama-|a shanty, a log-built hut with earthen floor, 

tion was caused by a low whistle which Rube! such os the Mexican peasantry, and even their 

Steele—if indeed it were that person—suddenly | betters, often reside in; and in answer to a gruff 

ave, This was repeated, and then answered | challenge from within—for the inmates were in 

rom a ilistance. ‘I feel like seeing the end of! bed, or stretched on such pallets as served for 

this,’ continued the apy ; ‘and I inean to.’ beds--he returned an answer which seemed to 
_ Acting upon this determination, he crawled | satisfy the questioner, for after a little more gruff 
, carefully forward, for he was too near to venture | grumbling, the door was opened, and he was 
upon standing upright; and moreover, as the } admitted. 
answering whistle had proved that others were] In answer to his inquiry, the gruff voice said : 
in the neighbourhood, he was compelled to be|‘No; nary drop of anything but water; ye kin 
on his guard against discovery from other; have that. Your voice sounds all of a tremble, 
quarters, His quick ear soon caught the sound | Absalom ; ani if ye don’t get shot over the cards 
of an approaching tread, and directly after, he! or drown yourself, I guess ye won't last long as 
heard words spoken. The spy’s curiosity was|a miner, anyhow.’ 
now raised tenfold, especially us one of the two| Absalom, as he was called, hesitated for a 
men who were now, as he well knew, close to} moment, as though about to say something in 
him, struck a match to light his pipe, and the/ his defence, but eventually decided on makin 
momen fiash showed bin both figures in| no reply to this rather unpleasant speech, an 
a brief glimpse. They were unluckily placed | threw himself down on a buffalo skin which the 
with their backs towards him, ao that he could; other man pushed towards him. No further 
not see their features, He now felt confident that! conversation took place, and the shanty was as 
the first one was Rube Steele, and that the! dark and silent as were the remainder of the 
second was not entirely unknown to him, but! scattered dwellings on the outskirts of Flume 
more than this he could not tel). City. 

This was terribly tantalising; and after the 
brief illumination of the match, @ more impene- 
trable darkness seemed to have settled upon the 

ass and the rocks around; so, at all hazards, 

@ resolved to zt still nearer. He was perhaps a | 

















CURIOSITIES OF THE ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
Tue first curiosity of the electric light was of 
: aioe se its discovery in 1802 by Humphry 
little unguarded in lis eagerness, and made some | eae : P 
slight noise, and it is certain that he had not’ Davy, then o. assistant-lecturer at the Royal 
culated all the hazards which might environ | Tnstitution, With one of the new batteries which 
him, for a low fierce yrowl showed that a dog! Volta had invented two years before, Davy was 
was with the men, and the spy shuddered with | surprised to get a brilliant white light when the 
horror aa he heard the sound. poles of the battery were joined through two 
; ‘Did you hear anything?’ seid o harsh voice. | pieces of carbon. Later on, his astonishment was 
The dog would not have growled like that, unless | increased when ho found how intensely hot was 


; a 
some one wie hanging around. . | thig ‘arch’ of carbon light—the hottest known 
‘Nonsense !’ returned the ether; and the voice waGheal sous ‘Platinum,’ he wrote, ‘was 
.. ? ’ 


was certainly the voice of Rube Steele. ‘He s : ; 

heard a jack rubbit, perhaps, or scented a polecat. melted as readily as is wax in the flame of @ 
I reckon there ain’t a soul within a league of; common candle; quartz, the sapphire, maynesia, 
this cafion to-night. The miners are all at Flume | lume, all entered into fusion” Even the diamond 
City, and the Indians have left the district for: swells out into a black mass in the electric are, 
more than a week past.’ and carbon itself has been known to soften. 
: ‘You may be right,’ returned the first speaker.| Dr Siemens, as is well known, utilised this 
But the dog is uneasy, and I never knew| fervent heat to fuse metals in a crucible, With 
him give them signs for eae or venison ; NO:| the arc from a dynamo capable of giving @ 


nor for Injun_ neither. should have eaid | ,. 
there was a white man near. But we air a little | light of five thousand candles, he fused fifteen 


too much in the line of the main pass to show pounds of broken files in as many minutes. 
a light, which we must do. Come behind thie | Indeed, the temperature of the arc ranges from 
rock.—Good dog !—mind ‘em!’ These last words | two thousand to five thousand degrees Centigrade. 
were of courss addressed to the dog, which had | Another curiosity of the are is that it can be 
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glowing vapours of the are. The light is rich in 
the blue er actinic rays so productive of chemical 
action, and hence it is, perhaps, that Dr Siemens 
found it so effective in forcing fruit and flowers by 
night in lieu of the sun. Jt helps the develop- 
ment of chlorophy] ; and perhaps the electricity 
itself hos also something w do with assisting 
growth, apart from the light, for several French 
experimenters have found that electrified soil |] 
and air seem. to. foster planta better than unelectri- 
fied. It ie we mapa that young bamboo 
































shown in water or other liquids without quenching. 
Liquids have a diffusive action on the light; and 
a globule of fused oxide of iron between platinum 
wires conveying the current, produces a very fine 
golden light. The fused plaster of Paris between 
the carbons of the Jablochkoff candle also forms a 
brilliant source of light in the arc; as does the 
marble separator which answers the same purpose 
in the lampe soleil, Indeed, this white-hot marble, 
rendered luminous by the are, gives out a mellow 
radiance so closely resembling sunshine as to give 
the lamp its name, Such o light is very suitable 
for iiluminating picture-galleries. 

Electric light is aleo produced by sending a 
discharge through vacuum tubes like those of 
Geissler; and the varied colours thus produced 
are exccedingly pretty. Phosphorescent sub- 
stances, too, such as the sulphide of barium, or 
the platino-barium cyanide, become highly lumin- 
ous when inclosed in a tube and traversed by the 
electric current. 

Besides the voltaic arc, we have now, how- 
ever, another kind of electric light—namely, the 
incandescence which is produced by sending the 
current through a very slender filament of 
platinum wire or carbon fibre inclosed in a glass 
bulb exhausted of air. Such are the lamps of 
Swan, Edison, and others, These lamps have 
also their curious features. The temperature of 
the filament is of course much lower than the 
temperature of the arc. It is only about cighteen 
hundred degrees Centigrade, for if it were higher, 
the delicate filament would be dissipated into 
vapour which would condense like emoke on the 
cool glass. With a platinum filament, the metal 
would ‘silver’ the interior of the bulb. Curiously 
enough, when the copper ‘electrodes’ or wires 
conveying the current inside the bulb to the 
filament of an Edison lamp are accidentally 
dissipated by excess of current, the carbon thread 
seems to shelter the glass from the copper shower, 
for Dr J. Fleming has observed that there is 
always a blank line on the glass opposite the 
filament, while all the rest is coated with a film 
of copper. When the carbon itself is dissipated, 
this blank line is not seen, and the whole interior 
of the bulb appears to be smoked. According to 
Dr Fleming, this mcans that tne molecules of 
copper move in straight lines in the vacuum. 

During the ordinary action of one of these 
lamps there is belicved to be a kind of molecular 
bombardment between the two sides of the carbon 
filament, which is usually bent into aloop. This 
battery of atoms in time disintegrates the fila- 
ment near its junction with the wires where it is 
severest, and a patent has recently been taken 
out by Mr Brush, the well-known inventor, for 
the insertion of a mica screen between the 
Jegs of the filament to shield them from the 
pellets. 

The spectrum of the voltaic arc consists of the 
continuous ribbon spectrum of the white-hot solid 
carbons, and certain bright lines due to the 























shoots grow very rapid!\ after the thunderstorms 
which usher in the IndiarA monsoons. 

The power of the arc-light is something un- 
rivalled by any other light, whether of lime- 
light or magnesium. At the famous Cryatal 
Palace Electrical Exhibition, at ate reputed to 
be one hundred and fifty thousand candles in 
power was lighted every evening. \The carbons 
were stout copper-plated bars nearby two and 
a half inches thick. This intensity of jumina- 
tion renders the are eminently adapted for 
lighthouses and search-lights. Hence it id-that 
the French government have decided to light 
forty of their coast lighthouses by electricity, an 
that most of our warships and military trains are 
now puis! with electric lamps for searching 
pupae Ve read that the flect at Alexandria 
explored the Ls-vptian forts by night with power- 
ful arcs ; and that the French Admiral at Mada. 
gascar struck terror into the breasts of the simple 
Hovas by a similar dieplay. 

For scouring the sca in search of torpedo-boate 
by night, or icebergs and other ships during a 
fog, the value of the are-light cannot be too 
lughly estimated. The screw-steamer Faraday, 
while engaged some time ago in layiug a new 
Atlantic cable, would have run right into an 
iceberg in a Newfoundland fog, but for the 
electric beam projected from her bows into the 
misty air shea Fog, however, has a peculiarly 
strong quenching power over the  arc-light, 
owing to the preferenee if hay for absorbing all 
the Blue rays, and to the comparative poverty 
of the orange colour. Hence it is that electric 
arc-lamps look so white and dim in a dense 
fog. single gas-jet can be seen about as 
far o8 a two-thousund-candle arc-linp. This 
is because the gas-jet ia rich in those red rays 
which penetrate a fog without being absorbed ; 
whereas it is poor in the blue rays which are 
quenched, For thia reason, alao, the mcundesccnee 
lamp is preferable tu the are for a niisty atmo- 
sphere, 

The incandescence lamp can also burn under 
water, and owing tv its pretty shape, its pure light, 
its cleanliness, and independence of hag bee 
except wires to bring the current tc it, is highly 
suitable for decorative purposes, It particularly 
lends itaelf to ornamental devices of a floral order ; 
and a great Wiriety of chandeliers and brackets 
have now been dexigned representing various 
Bomoponed of tinted. crystal taining the 
com of tin cry! cups containin 8 
lamps. Fruit is* -lso simulated by ine 
of coloured glass. For example, at a Drury 
Lane Christmas pantomime, both holly and 
mistletoe berries were imitated by incandescence 
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lamps of crimson and opal glass, Artificial 
lemon-trees, with fruit consisting of yellow 


lamps, also make a P ahd dining-table orna- 
ment, So do vases of roses with incandescence 
lamps hid in them, an ornament devised by 
Mr J. W. Swen for his residence at Bromley. 
Aquaria, too, can be lighted internally by 
incandescence bulbs, and it would be very pretty 
to¥tee the lamps lying beside growing sea- 
anemones, whose expansion might seem the moré 
lovely under the stimulus of their rays. 

A Christmas-tree looks very pretty when lighted 
by a hundred incandescence Inmps; the first 
attempted being in all probability that in the 
Swedish section of the Electrical Exhibition held 
in Paris two years agg, At the Vienna Electrical 
Exhibition there arg while we write, some novel 
effects of electric iWumination ; for instance, there 
is a hall lighted entirely from the ceiling by elec- 
tricity. The ceiMng is painted a deep blue to repre- 
sent the sky, And fiudded with innumerable stars 
in the shapefof incandescence lamps. This reminds 
us of the sAcyorical sun produced in the window of 
Mr Maya(l, the well-known photographer, by means 
of the/Aume illuminant. 


pei its cool brightness and safety from fire, 





e incandescence light is very well adapted for 
theatres, and there are now several opera-houses 
and theatres lighted by it, The Savoy Theatre, 
London ; the Princess’s Theatre, Manchester ; the 
Lyceum Theatre, Edinburgh, &c., are all lit by 
incandescence lamps owing to its brilliance as 
compared with gos, Some change was necessary 
in the making-up of the actors and actresses, and 
the painting of the scenes ; but at the New Grand 
Theatre, Islington, the changes have been avoided 
by the use of yellow gluss bulbs which soften 
the light. At ihe Electrical Exhibition, Vienna, 
there is 4 model theatre with numerous scenic 
effects never before attempted by yas; and moon- 
light, sunrise, sunset, twilight, and night are 
all imitated with great fidelity. In the drama 
of Love and Moncey at the Adelphi Theatre, 
& flood of daylight bursting in upon some 
entombed miners through a hole cut in the coal 
by a rescuing party was very well imitated by a 
beam of ‘are’ light. The practice of wearing tiny 
star lamps on the hair or dress has also come 
more into fashion. Probably the first use of 
it was by the fairies in the comic opera of 
folanthe at the Savoy Theatre. Each fairy carried 
a small accumulator on her back half concealed 
by her wings, and this gave electricity to a 
miniature Swan lamp mounted on her forehead. 
Ladies are sometimes to be seen with miniature 
lamps attached to their dressea, and lighted by 
a touch of their fingers upon a sinall key hid 
in their belts. One might have glowworm or 
firefly ornaments at this rate. The ‘death’s-head’ 
pin worn by gentlemen in Paris a vear or two 
ogo was a similar application of the electric 
eurrent. On touching a key to complete the 
electric circuit of a small pocket battery, the 
eyes of the death’s-head in the wearer's breast 
began to chine like sparks of fire. 

e@. use of the electric light for sporting 
urposes bas had some curious developmenta 
olo, cricket, base ball, skating, and sc on, have 
all been played by night. At the Montreal Ice 
Carnival Jast winter, the huge ice palace was 
iNuminate§ both out and in with thousands of 
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electric lights, and ekating, curling, anow-shoeing, 


and toboganning went on by night as well as 
day. 

Cats are fascinated by a powerful electric 
lamp, and dance about it as they do in a beam 
of evening sunshine. Light has an attraction for 
many animals besides insecta. Flying-fish spring 
out of the sea when sailors hang a lantern by the 
shivs side; and in California now it is the 
custom to submerge a cluster of Edison lamps 
from the bows of o boat with a net expanded 
below. When the fish gather round the light 
the net is closed on them, and after being hauled 
out of the water they are put into water-tanks, 
and sent alive on special cara by overland rail to 
New York and the Eastern States. The French 
chasseur also makes a Lag sometimes by employing 
an electric light to attract his feathered game ; 
pigeons especially being lured by it. 

Owing to its power, the arc-light is very well 
suited for signalling purposes; and hence it is 
now used with the heliograph to signal the 
approach of cyclones between the British island 
of Mauritius end Reunion in the Indian Ocean. 
It has also been proposed to signal by trans- 
porent balloons lit by incandescence lamps. * The 

Jloon is raised to a good height by a rope which 
also carries the wires conveying the current to 
the lamps; and flashes according to an under- 
stood code of signals are made by working a 
key to interrupt the current, as in the act of 
telegruphing. 

Diving operations under the sea are greatly 
facilitated by the electric light; and a trial was 
recently made of a powerful lamp at Marseilles 
in lighting up the hull of a sunken ship. The 
amber hunters of the Baltic are also using the 
light for seeking the fossil gum on the sea-bed, 
instead of waiting until the waves cast it on the 
shore. Sca-water is remarkably clear, and the 
rocks of the acashore are often beautifully covered 
with weeds and shells It is no wonder, then, 
that a submarine balloon has been devised by one 
Signor Toselli at Nice, for going under water to 
examine them, This observatery holds eight 
peels and has a glass bottom and an electric 
ight for illuminating the sea-caves, 

The electric light is not free from danger; 
but, frora not being explosive, it is far from being 
as fatal in its effects as gas. There have been 
several deaths from electric shock caused by the 
very powerful currents of the Brush and Jabloch- 
koff machines. For instance, a man was killed 
instantly on board the late Czar’s yacht Ltvadia 
when crossing the Bay of Biscuy. Ife had acci- 
dentally grasped the bare connections of one of 
the electric lamps and reccived the current through 
his breast. Others have been killed by touching 
hare wires conveying the current; a man in 
Kansas City, United States, met his death quite 
recently in repairing some electric light wires 
without knowing that the current flowed in them. 
Carelessness of some kind was the source of these 
misfortunes; but the use of such very deadly 
currents is to be deprecated. When the electro- 
motive force of an electric current exceeds five 
hundred volta it becomes dangerons, and hence 
it is that the Board of Trade: prohibits the use of 
more powerful currents for general lighting. The 
use A overhead wires, sometimes uninsulated 
and never wholly insulated, euch as obtains in 
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some parts of the United States, ought aleo to be 
eschewed, and und und cables, safe out of 
harm’s way, employed instead. With cables buried 
in the earth, we should not have a repetition of 
the curious incident which recently happened at 
the Luray Cavern in Virginia, where hghtning 
ran into the cave along the electric light con- 
ductors and destroyed some of the finest stalac- 
ti 
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tes. 
The plan of having tall masts with a cluster 
of very powerful lights reflected from the height 

y mirrors is a very good one, since it obviates 
the distribution of wires and lamps. By imitating 
the sun, in this way a Californian town is entirely 
lighted from one or two masts; and it is satis- 
factory to know that the system is being tried at 
South Kensington. 

The dynamos of electric machines have been 
known to explode, or rather burst from the cen- 
trifugal force due to the rapid revolution of the 
armature. An accident of this kind recently 
caused great alarm in a New York theatre. 
Sparks from the red-hot carbons of urc-lamps, or 
between wire and wire of the conductors, have 
also led to many small fires; but none of any 
gread consequence. A spark is so fecble a source 
of heat that, unlike the spilling of an oil-lamp, it 
does not produce a powerful fire, provided the 
materials 1t falls among are not highly inflam- 
mable. On the whole, the danyer of fire with 
electric lighting, especially incandescence lighting, 
has probably hear exagyerated. The incandes- 
cence lamp itself is very safe, since if one he 
enveloped in light dry muslin and broken, the 
muslin is not burnt. In fact, the rush of air 
cuused by the broken vacuum entirely dissipates 
the red-hot filament. 

From its injurious aspects we turn now to its 
beneficial qualities. The arc-light by ita brilliance 
js not good for the cyesight when looked at 
direct, but there is probably nothing harmful in 
the light itself, unless it should be the excess of 
violet rays. It is a cool light; and hot lights, 
by drying the natural humours of the eye, are 
the most prejudicial to the sight. The incan- 
descence light which is frec from excess of violet 
rays is also a cool light ; and as it neither pollutes 
nor burns the air of a chamber, it is the beet 
light for a student. Small rcading-lamps, fitted 
with movable arms carrying incandescent bulba, 
are now manufactured for this purpose. Even 
with the incandescence lamp, however, it is advis- 
able not to look at the brilliant filament. 

Surgeons and dentists find these little incan- 
descence lamps of great service in examining the 
teeth and mouth. Some are made no larger than 
apea, Others are fitted into silver probes (cooled 
by circulating water) for insertion into the stomach 
to illuminate its coats, or enable a physician to 
diagnose other internal organs. Dr Payne, of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, recently made an examina- 
tion of the liver by inserting one of these 
endoscopes into it through an incision made in 
the abdomen. M. Trouvé has also fitted a emall | 
lamp to s belt which goes round the physician's 
forehead, thereby enabling him to direct the light 
to where he is looking. other experimenter has ; 
so applied the light that he has been able to! 
photograph the vocal chords while in the act of ; 
singing ; and a third has illuminated the whole | 








interior of a living fish, so that all the main | 
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physiological operations could be witnessed by 4 
class of students, Such services as these could 
not ze rendered by any other known illu- 
minator, 








HUSH-MONEY, 


Ovr of the countless variety of evil-doers who 
thrive upon the misfortunes of their fellow- 
creatures, and are enabled to gain a means of 
livelihood by the folly and timidity of their dupes, 
one class above all others seem to conduct their 
depredations with much success, on account of 
the defencelese position of the unhappy individuals 
upon whom they prey. We allude to those who 
make it their business to levy what is termed 
‘hush-money.’ 

There are innumerable miscreants who thrive 
upon the possession of some discreditable secret 
or family skeleton, which throws a desvlat- 
ing blight over many a hfe, to all appear. 
ance surrounded by every comfort. and luxury 
wealth can command, Scoundrels of thia descrip- 
tion, secure in the helpleasness of their victims, 
pursue with impunity their merciless system 
of extortion, being well aware that the terror 
of exposure is so great, that silence will be 
purchased at any price. If persons who are 
threatened by ruftians of this kin’ with exposure 
of some private matter, were once and for all to 
refuse to pay oe penny for tho silence of these 
extortioners, . .Wv much misery would be avoided ! 
Each instalment of hhush-ineney only serves to 
whet the appetites of these “ sniva, It is 
infinitely preferuble to face busw., Srat_ the 
worst, no matter of how serious a nature, ..an to 
supply blackmail for the purchase of what 
can never be eecurity. The majority of male- 
factors are cowards at heart, although a craven 
nature is in such cases concealed often by bluster 
and braggadocio. It therefore becomes all the 
more important at once to withstund their 
infamous importunities, 

The ordinary observer, while reading in some 
sensational novel the evil deeds and extortion 
perpetrated by the class of knaves who subsist 
on hush-money, would be inclined to attribute 
them to romance. It is, however, well known 
to those who have had experience in criminal 
matters, that the novelist’s fertile imagination 

les before stern reality. Innocent persona have 

en threatened with an accusation of some infa- 
mous crime, and at the same time money has been 
demanded as the price of silence. The dread 
caused by even an accusation of euch a nature 
has often, unfortunately, induced persuns so situ. 
ated to accede to extortionate demands. There 
are plenty of mauvais sujets hovering about society 
who make it their business to become intimate 
with the private history of those upon whose 
infirmities they intend to trade. Not man 
years since, a notable instance of this occurred, 
‘A gentleman in a hich social position was ruth- 
ical assailed’ and socially ruined by a miscreant, 
who traded upon the possession of some informa- 
tion of a dubious nature pesca! discredit upon 
his wife, Fora lengthened period this gentleman 
had paid considef'le sums of money for the 
silence of his utor; at last, however, driven 
to desperation by continual and igcreased demands 


‘for hush-money, he preferred rather to face 
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ublic trial than continue longer subject to such 
ranny and extortion. 

The Dillon 7 illustration. of blackmailing, 
which came under the writer's personal cognisance, 
will show the rascality in vogue amongst these 
wretches. A wealthy merchant was for some 
years completely in the power of a thorough- 
paced scoundrel who had previously been in his 
employ. This knave became acquainted with a 
delicate family matter, which, if disclosed, could 
but entail shame and misery upon his late 
employer. He threatened to make this infor- 
mation public unless well paid for his silence. 
This gentleman, although surrounded by every 
luxury, was in truth a Morongnly miserable man. 
Living in a constant state of fear lest his family 
skeleton should be revealed in all its hideousness, 
he continued from time to time to supply his 
tormentor with large sums of money. The 
continual mental strain caused his health to 
give way, until at last he wisely determined 
to consult his legnl adviser upon what was the 
bane of his life. Prompt steps were then taken, 
which for ever freed him from further extortion. 
These thinga daily happen, and yet, unfortunately, 
frequently remain unpunished. 

hat can be more terrible than to exist in 
constant fear of pending ruin—entirely at the 
mercy of some miscreant, who by one word can 
destroy a hitherto stainless reputation! It isa true 
saying that ‘there is a skeleton in every house,’ 
and if discovered by any designing knave, may 
be transformed into a aword of Damocles. Con- 
fidential servants and discharged valets often 
wring large sums from their former employers 
hy means of extortionate demands combined with 
threats of disclosing certain family matters caleu- 
lated to bring shame upon their lute masters’ or 
mistresses’ good name. 

The payment of any illicit demand as a price 
of secrecy rarely, if éver, permanently obtains the 
object in view, the donor being more or less in 
constant fear lest a disclosure Should take place. 
This usually transpires sooner or later, when the 
torturer has abstracted the uttermost penny from 
his victim. No greater delusion can possibly 
exist than that ‘hush-money’ will secure durable 
secrecy. 

Happily, however, the legislature, having in 
view the nefarious practices of such criminals, has 
provided a most potent remedy nvainst this class of 
robbers, which remedy cannot be too generally 
known. The Act of Parliament 24 and 25 Vict. 
8. 49, enacts, That whosoever shall accuse or threaten 
any person with a view to extort money or valuable 
security, shall be guilty of felony, and be liable 
at the discretion of the court to be kept tn penal 
servitude for life, or for any term not lesa than 
five years. All demands for hush-money met 
at the outset by firm and unyielding refusal, is 
the best and only course to adopt. In the 
majority of instances, a villain would at once be 
completely checkmated ; and even should he 
venture to extremities, the law is powerful enough 
to put an end to his shameful trade, Anything 
is better than to live in constant terror of exposure, 
and to be_remoreelessly plundered by such a 
vampire, We often hear of strange suicides, the 
reason for which is wholly incomprehensible. It 
is by no means surprising that, at times, persons 
wanting in resolution, are made desperate by a 
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fully applied by these extortioners. Innumerable 
unbeepy persons are unquestionably thus tor- 
mented, lke Prometheus on his rock. Such 
anguish, although unseen, is far greater than 
physical suffering, as all mental tribulation is 
more severe than mere bodily pain. 

If any one who is assailed by a miscreant in 
quest of ‘hush-money’ were at once to place the 
matter in the hands of some respectable solicitor, a 
course of misery would be avoided, as any attempt 
to extort money through threats or otherwise 
comes clearly within the provisions of the Act 
above mentioned ; and criminal proceedings will 
be found the most effectual means for extermi- 
nating so great a social pest. 


DONALD—A PONY, 


Anz thy tired fect on this rough earth yet walking, 
Thou patient silent one ; 

Maybe, with humble cart, and poor wares hawking, 
Thy life-course nearly run? 


Be thankful that thou dost not c’er remember 
One radiant summer day ; 

That dreams of June come not in thy December, 
When skies are cold and gray ! 


He rode on thee along the sunny highway, 
To meet me where I stood 

Out from the village, in a soft green by-way— 
Our young hearts were in flood. 


He saw mo—swift as thought from off thee leaping, 
He led thee by one hand ; 

And with the other clasped me, sweetly keeping 
Me under Love's command. 


Ah! then began a walk through Eden's glory — 
We wandered slowly on; 

While I, deep blushing, saw and read the story 
That through his blue eyes shone, 


We saat, and let theo browse—came some light laughter 
To ease our brimming hearts, 

That could not tell their too full joy; till—after— 
When pierced by parting’s darts, 


The hour flew on—ah me! ’twns our last meeting 
Ere he would cross the sen ; 

And when again we two should offer greeting, 
I was his bride to be. 


So we clung close, each costly moment counting, 
Wild with our vain self-pity !— 

The hour was o’er—then slowly on thee mounting, 
Tle rode back to the city. 


O Donald! Yesterday, to Wemyss Bay going, 
I passed that very apot ; 

IT saw thee browse, whilst our swift tears were flowing— 
(I have not yet forgot). 


He sailed across the sea; but cnme not hither 
For me, his bride, azain ; 

And Hope and Joy fled far—} know not whither, 
But left me Lo¥e and Pain, 


My lonely daya are dull and cold and common, 
And thine mayhap are done; 
Bat—a new day dawns for man and woman 


After this setting sun. | a 


Printed and Published by W. & R. Cramprns, 47 Pater. 
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NETTLE-CLOTH 


Some little time ago, when one of our most dis- 
tinguished botanista was asked his opinion about 
the desirability of forming a collection of all the 
vegetable substances which are or have been used 
in medicine both by civilised and savage races, he 
replied that it would take ao large building to hold 
it. Although a eeries of fibre-yielding plants 
would be much less in number, the list would stl 
be a long one, provided we knew all those in use 
by savage tribes. Very few of these, however, 
are extensively uecd for clothing. Putting aside 
wool and silk, which are animal products, we have 
only cotton and flax of prime importance. Hemp 
of fine quality ia largely grown in Italy, and there 
woven into cloth for ordinary purposes; but as 
yet this use of hemp in other civilised countrics 
appears to be limited, though the fibre is every- 
where employed for cordage. With the exception 
of jute, which ia chiefly made into coarse fabrica, 
all other vegetable fibres believed to be suitable 
for important textile industries may be said to 
be as yet only on their trial. But a number— 
such as the so-called New Zealand flax (Phormium 
tenaz), Manila hemp (Musa texttlis), pine-apple 
(Bromelia ananas), American aloe (Agave Amer- 
cana), and aome yielded by certain species of 
palms—are known to possess very valuable pro- 
perties. We have omitted to mention any mem- 
bers of the Nettle tribe—to which, however, the 
hemp-plant is closely allied—as we propose to 
aay a few special words about them. 

Growing both wild and cultivated in suitable 
localities scattered over a large area in South 
eastern Asia, there is a species of nettle to which 
8 peculiar interest is attached. The reason of this 
is that the liber or inner side of ita bark yields o 
fibre excelling every other derived from the vege- 
table kingdom for fineness, strength, and lustre com- 
bined. In China, this fibre is called by English- 
speaking people, China grass; in India it is called 
rhea; and in the Malayan Archipelago by the name 
of vamie. It wos come time before botanists dis- 
covered that the material which was known in 
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commerce by three different names was the produce 
of the same plant—a stingleas nettle. For more 
than half a century, much attention haa now 
been devoted to the Urtica nivea or Behmeria apn 
(a newer name), 28 the China grass plant is caved 
in scientific language. Long in use in China and 
Japan for making ropes and cloth—much of the 
latter being of very fine quality—it was introduced 
into Ergland for manufacturing purposes soon 
after Mr F. -tune the well-known botanist returned 
in 1846 from his travels in China. Small quan. 
tities had, however, been sent to England long 
before this. Even os early as 1810, some bales of 
the Indian-grown fibro were received at the India 
House, London, aud its great strength as a rope- 
making material ascertained. Indeed, it is stated 
on high anthority, that this fibre has been in nse 
in the Netherlands since the sixteenth century. 

In Messrs Marshall's great flax-mill at Leeda, 
China grass was spun to some extent for about ten 
years after 1851, and its snow-white silky yarn is 
more or leas constantly in use in some kinds of 
Bradford fabrics. But unhke the jute fibre, which 
has created in the course of a single generation o 
gigantic industry, the trade in China grass has 
scarcely advanced at all, The value of the latter 
is admitted on all hands; there is practically an 
unlimited demand for it; plenty of it could be 
grown in India, and yet 1t is not cultivated to any 
extent. This 1s solely owing to the great amount 
of manual labour required to separate the fibre 
and bark from the stem, and then the fibre from | 
the bark, no machine having been yet invented 
which will do this at once efficently and cheaply. 

The Indian government have long been vaxed 
that the lntént wealth of the piant yielding this 
much-prized rhea fibre cannot be realised, In 
1869 they pffared a prize of five thousand pounds 
for the best, and another of two thousand pounds 
for the second-best machine which would separate 
and prepare the fibre, at a cost of fifteen pounds 
per ton in Ind, in such @ way that it would 
fetch fifty pounds per ton in England. It may 
here be mentioned that it sometimes sells as high 
as eighty pounds per ton, and even higher ; while 
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the highest price for jute rarely exceeda twenty- 


five pounds, and for flax of fine quality, forty 

se Naturally the - Indian sAntingtration 
Poped that the o of these handsome prizes 
would bring forward as competitors some of the 
ablest machinists in E But whether it was 

ing to the inherent difficulty of the problem, 
to the expense of taking out heavy machines to 
India, or to that apathy with which it is fre- 
quenuy said we in this country regard everything 

dian Vabeiaug ied nothing came of the competi- 
tion, John Greig of Edinburgh sent a machine 
for trial which so far met the conditions that 
be received a douceur of fifteen hundred pounds. 
About thirty competitors apple to have their 
machines tried; but eventually Mr Greig alone 
put in an appearance. It was found that by his 
method it cost fully fifteen pounds per ton to pre- 
pare the fibre in India; and when this was sent 
to London, it was valued at only twenty-cight 

ds per ton. 

In 1875, Dr Forbes Watson—ono of a small 
band of scientific men who have done much to 
bring under notice the industrial resources of 
Indis—suggested that, in order to save the expense 
of freight, trials of machines should be made in 
England instead of India. Green stems of the 

lant grown in the south of France were promised 

for the purpose ; and towards the cnd of that year, 
several inventors had entered their machines for 
competition ; but owing to unforereen difficulties, 
it was found impossible to hold the trials. Un- 
willing to abandon the hope of attaining their 
object, the government of India issued a 

new notification to inventora in 1877. This time 
the pose offered were five thousand pounds 
for the best, and one thousand pounds for the 
second-best machine or process for preparing rhea 
fibre which would be worth forty-five pounds 

r ton in London, at a cost of not more than 

fteen pounds per ton laid down ot any port 
of shipment in India. The trials having been 
arranged to take place, as before, at Sahdranpur 
in September 16870, ten competitors appeared ; 
but cay seven had their machines tested. When 
the fibre prepared by each arrived in London, 
ip was found that the highest value put upon 
any of the samples was twenty-six pounds per 
ton. Accordingly, none of the competitors could 
claim the full amount of either of tho prizes; 
but Messrs Van der Ploeg and Nagoua, two textilo 
machinists well known on the continent, were 
each awarded five hundred pounds, and Mr 
Cameron one hundred pounds. On the failure 
of this second competition, it was determined 
not to renew the offer of a prize until it could 
be proved by private enterprise that the rhea 

lant could be cultivated with profit in India. 

e unfavourable reports on the best samples 
ue d at the second trial at Sahdranpur scem 

ve convinced the pie movetamaant that 

at present the prospect o' ucing Indian rhea 
watch would succesfully compete Sith the fibre 
of the cag! pleat grown and prepared in China, 

opefu 

otwi ing this second failure on the part 

of the ent of India to obtain by rewards 
am capable of turning the cultivation of 
the rhea plant in that country into a commercial 
access, #0 confident are many good judges of the 
great value of China grass as a textile material, 


that the interest in it is increasing from year -to 
Its cultivation is spreading over Southern ° 

urope, considerable areas being now laid out into 
plantations of Chins grass in Italy and the south 
of France, Spain and Portu are beginning 
to grow it; and on the south aide. of the 
Mediterranean, Algiers and Egypt are also movi 
in the same direction. It is believed that this 
recent development of ramie culture in the 
Mediterranean region—to call the plant by the 
name our French neighbours appear to prefer— 
ia to some extent owing to Favier's recent method 
of treating the fibre, the patent for which is 
owned by a Company located at Avignon. cs 
plan is very simple, and considering how muc 
the use of steam—we do not mean ay a motive 
force—has quickened many processes, even in 
the textile Industries, it is wonderful that it 
had not been thought of before. M. Favier 
merely exposes the stems of the plant to the 
action of steam for about twenty minutes in a 
closed wooden trough, after which the bark and 
fibre are easily stripped from the stem. By the 
retting process, or steeping iu,cold water, it takes 
days, sometimes weeks, to effect the decortication 
of the stems; and we have secn how difficult it 
has been ferad to do this by machinery. But 
although M. Favier’s process greatly simplifies 
matters in this early stage of the preparation of 
the fibre, the gummy substance and outer skin 
still require to be removed from it 

Only the other day, it was announced that Pro- 
fessor Frémy, a distinguished French chemist, has, 
efter an elaborate series of experiments, found out 
a nicthod of readily separating the fibre from these 
extraneous matters. fre takes ny the ribbons of 
bark with attached fibre, as obtained by M, 
Favier’s plan, and subjects them to a peculiar 
treatment, which mainly consists in boiling them 
under pressnre in an alkalihe solution. Dur 
the operation, everything deleterious is remove 
from the useful portion of the fibre, which is then 
ready for the ordinary operation of the spinner. 
There seems good grounds for believing that the 
combined processes of Messrs Favier and Frémy, 
which are about to be tried on a scale of some 
magnitude in France, will prove a commercial 
success. It will be curious to watch the future 
history of a plant which has so long baffled 
every attempt to raise it into conspicnous im- 
portance as an article of commerce, about which 
volumes have been written, and the fibre of 
which is now well known by its valuable 
properties to those engaged in textile industries 
in every civilised country, 

There is nati cee nettle, ag ap hiro 
heterophylla, whi uces a strong, fine, whi 
ag ia Beat known by he” name of te 
Noilgherry nettle, it is nevertheless widely 
diffused over India. The etem, branches, and 
leaves are covered with stiff sharp bristles, which 
give it a formidable, or, as some say, a ferocious 

pearance. These also inflict acute pain if they 
chen happen to be touched, but fortunately the 
effect of the sting acon passes away. The prepared 
fibre of this plant is sometimes called vegetable 
wool; and it 18 better suited, from its appearance, 
for mixing with real wool than rhea fibre, which 
has beert a good deal used for this In 
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of doth. Et has Been . mmented 

fic textile yorpoma is England ; at there estas 
to have Onli’ difference Fbeieoge as Bichon 
merits. ing to its sting are even 

ifficulties i ing its fibre than is the case 
with rhea ; but these might be overcome by some 
mechanical or chemical treatment. It is a quick- 
growing plant, and could be cultivated to any 
ii t, should a cml it arise. f wetted and 

e mrust over er ies OF tt an 
come to the cotaingn atin ine nettle of Europe. 
As is well known, this p furnishes a nutri- 
tious food for awine and some other animals, 
and in Scotland is occasionally used for making 
a kind of soup termed nettle kail; and in 
default of a better, its roota will furnish, along 
with alum, a yellow dye. The tenacity of ite 
fibre has long been known. It has been woven 
into cloth in tt times, but no doubt only on a 
limited scale, in nearly every country where the 
plant grows. Nor have its properties as a textile 
material been altogether overlouked in modern 
times, at least in the British Islands, since lace, 

1 covers, and other fancy articles made of 
common nettle fibre have been on exhibition in 
the Museums of Economic Botany at Kew and 
Dublin for the last thirty years, besides having 
been occasionally brought under the notice of the 
blic in various other waya. At Dresden, Herr 
E C. Seidel has recently established a manu- 
factory for nettle-cloth, in which, according to 
what scems to be an authentic mepart, he uses 
fibre of the common species ; but the significant 
remark is added, that he preter to get his 
material from the Chinese nettle. 

Some persons think that they sce a great nettle 
industry looming in the future, if only a process 
of readily ed Secret the useless parts of its stem 
without injuring the fibre could be discovered. 
We are of course king of the common nettle. 
A statement has been published which one can 
very readily believe—namely, that the profitable 
extraction of its fibre is possible only when it 18 
cultivated. In the wild state, the t 18 
branchy ; but when wn op suitable aml at 
regular distances of from five to eight inches 
apart, it forms single stems from four to fully 
seven feet high. Even if they would serve 
as well as cultivated plants, and could be econo- 
mically gathered from many widely scattered 
localities, all the wild nettles growing in our 
waste places and old church would be a 
bagatelle in the sense of furnishing material for 
many large spinning-mills. 

Whatever sanguine people may think, other 
things besides skilful cultivation and an easy 
process of preparing the fibre will determine 
whether nettle crops will be profitable; or, to 
pat the matter in another way, whether a great 
industry is likely to be eatablished by the manu- 
faints ting nettle-cloth. There is no duieulty in 

val or in pire nor 
of demand for it; yet s Eee nant ers 
bave found out that ‘other crops are more pro- 
fiteble, and therefore the blue-blossomed 
fields which many of us saw in our boyhood in 
Central Fife and the Lowlands of Scotland have 
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the American civil war, the juto-milis of Dondee | 


were ing out many thousands of of 

but serviceable fabrica to be used cent af cals 
because the cost of the latter had gone wp a litte. 
For some of the purposes to which it waa i 
the jute did as well az the cotton. But the war 
having ended, calico of a certain ‘make? and 
quality became once more a trifle cheaper then 
ita rival, and so jute was quickly beaten out of 
the field again. is is an example of the kind of 
battle which any fibre new to commerce will have 
to fight, unless it possesses come property of quits 
exceptional value. 

To many persons, it seems a pity that we 
cannot utilise a plant which yields something 
usefuL But the nettle is by no means the most 
striking example of a native plant which might 
be and yet is not used in the arts. One or two 
species of fern, such as the common bracken, are 
greatly more abundant in thie country than the 
nettle—whole hillsides in many districts being 
covered with them. Yet although a very service- 
able paper can be made from ferns, paper manu- 
facturers prefer to send to the shores of the 
Mediterranean for a species of wild crass to upply 
their mills. For several years past, an mgeiuous 
Glascow chemist has been trying to make a mar- 
ketable gum or jelly from the common seaweed, 
thrown up in great abundance on the western 
coasts of Scotland. We hope he may anececd ; but 
meanwhile Ve are sending elsewhere for what we 
require of scaweed jclly—even to far Japan. The 
peat-mosses of Ircland—and of Scotland too, for 
that matter—would furnish an endless number of 
beautiful paraffin candles, if some great; Company 
with limited liability would only take the 
business up—and make the candles at a trifling 
loss per pound. 

Some of our renders will probably suppose that 
we have given them a too humbic estimate of 
the value of the common nettle asa textile mate- 
rial There is no denying the fact that the 
tenacity of its cortical fibres is scarcely if at all 
inferior to those of flax or hemp. But how to 
grow, spin, and weave them into a saleable cloth, 
is a problem which has not yet been solved. Just 
now, there is a partial revival of what may be 
almost called the ancient art of manufacturing 
hand-made paper for printed books, In these 
days, too, many of the fair sex have apparenty 
discovered that embroidery when worked by 
hand is really more interesting and beautiful 
than when it is done by a machine, supposing 
that in both casea the design is of nearly equal ° 
merit. It seems also to be dawning on many 
 ipecag that earthenware dishes painted by the 

ngers have, even when a little dauby, a kind 
of attraction about them not possessed by those 
which have their patterns printed from an 
engraved copper-plate, and are therefore all rigidly 
ake, Pooibiy, ‘fashion’ may carry matters a 
little farther in this direction, and revive the 
use of textile felrics spun by the distaff and 
i and woven on handlooma, But by the 
machinery, the labour of one woman can 
8 make clothing for more ape a thousand 
others, A hundged years ago, nearly every woman 
had to apin Bee cal reqttired for the cloth 
of her family ; but at that sume time, or at 
not lon before it, those in the u ranks 
a edge of many useful an 
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which they no longer possess, If it were possible 
but in to seeacsitets the state of Dateers 
which obtained in these old days, before apinning- 
jenniea, or pow or lace-making machines 
were dreamed of, there would be fully more hope 
than there is of le keeping themselves warm 
by an external application of the stinging nettle, 
in a less heroic way than we are told the Romans 
did of old. 

Nettle-cloth is undoubtedly an excellent fabric, 
but—Will it poy the manufacturer? The answer 
to this is, Not yet. 





BY MEAD AND STREAM 
OHAPTER XVL—LIGHT HEARTS AND BAD. 


Tae buzz of conversation continued as the party 
descended the broad staircase. 

‘Rather bad of Phil to keep us waiting all this 
time,’ said Coutts as he gave Madge his arm. 

‘Perhaps he could not help it,’ she suggested. 

‘Ah, perhaps not. But you see Wrentham 
hasn’t turned up yet cither, and I daresay they 
nye ‘been lunching together,’ tejoined Coutts 
with a smile, which.was to her a very unpleaspiat 
one. 

They had only taken their places at table, when 
Philip and Wrentham quietly entered. There 
was on agrecable murmur of satisfaction at the 
arrival of the gentleman in whose honour they 
had met, and his greeting was as cordial as if 
nobody were hungry on his account. 

No one except Madge appeared to observe the 
singular alteration in his appearance. He was 
pale, his eyes seemed heavy like those of one 
wakening from sleep, and the smile with which 
he responded to the welcome of his friends was 
forced—his expression altogether unlike what she 
His walk, too, was that of 
one who was carefully measuring each step. For 
an instant, the ugly suggestion of his brother, that 
he had been: taking tvo much wine at lunch, 
occurred to her. 

He took his seat by her side ; dinner proceeded. 
Prosently general conversation was resumed, and 


' the cause of the temporary delay of the banquet 


appeared to be forgotten. 
at to Madge the brilliant Hght of the room 
and the merriment around them only made that 
ale-faced man beside her the more unlike 
hilip. 

‘ Tass sorry I could not get here sooner,’ he 
said in an undertone, and his voice sounded 
unusually feeble. 
ho is the matter, Philip? Why are you so 

le , 

‘You cannot expect me to be taking leave of 
all my friends without feeling queer,’ he answered 
with an attempt to amile. 

‘That is not it—you are ill.’ 

‘I am—a little ; and don’t bother about it just 
rs T° tell you how it happened, by-and- 
% How what happened ?’ 

‘f have hurt myself. There now; don't be 
alarmed—it ia nothing. You see I am here; and 
I don’t want to spoil the evening by letting our 
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friends know it. Look at the girls; they would 
go into fits if things didn’t come off just os they 
planned them.’ 

‘How did yon do it?’ she asked calmly. 

‘That mare Wrentham bought from Uncle Dick 
tumbled over me; that’s all I'll be as well as 
ever, when I’ve had a little rest.’ 

‘Have you seen a doctor?’ 

‘Not yet. The fact is, I was taking a nap at 
Wrentham’s, to brace me up for the evening.’ 

‘You mean that you were insensible ?? 

‘Perhaps that was it. But don’t think about 
it. Have some wine ?’ 

When the ladies were retiring, Philip opened 
the door for them; but that was the last effort 
his strength allowed him to make. He felt giddy 
and faint. : 

‘Help me up-stairs,’ was all he could say to 
Dr Joy, who was at his side. 

Edwin Joy was o little dark man, but he was 
sinewy and active. He wheeled Philip round so 
that he placed him easily in a chair near the 
table. 

‘Don’t stir, anybody,’ he said quickly to the 
ostounded guests. 

‘Drink this,’ he said to Philip, holding a glass 
to his lips. . . . ‘ Better?’ 

Philip nodded. 

‘Take a little more. I have been watching 
you and knew there was something wrong. 

t have you been doing ?’ 

All this was uttered rapidly, but in a low and 
cheery tone, not to alarm the hearers. 

‘Riding. The mare was fresh and skittish, The 
man warned me that she had been at high feedin 
for some days, and getting little to do. But 
knew the mare, and thought I could manage her. 
She tried to throw me—then stood bolt upright 
lost balance, and fell back over me.’ 

‘Ah! Feet and legs all right. Where were you 
hurt?’ 

‘I don’t know. I was slipping off; but there 
is a queer sensation here.’ 

The little doctor passed his hands rapidly over 
the side to which Philip pointed, and beckoned 
to Dr Guy. 

The guests had obeyed the doctor’s injunction 
not to leave their seats. His words acted like 
a charm in a fairy tale, and they were suddenly 
spell-bound in the position they occupied when 
it was spoken. They looked in dumb astonish- 
ment at the principal actors in this unexpected 
scene. The spell was broken by Dr Guy rising 
from his seat. 

‘What mare was it?’ asked Crawshay, turning 
sharply to Wrentham. 

‘The one I had from you.’ 


‘And you were giving her high feed and 
nothing to do! ... map I used to think 
you knew something about horses.’ 


The yeoman rose with an expression of con- 
tempt and advanced to nea 

‘What’s the matter, ladf Art sore hurt? It 
went inst the grain to part with that mare ; 
and I fervently wish she had eaten her head off 
at Willowmere, rather than she should have done 
this. I wouldn’t have parted with her, neither, 
only I thought she was going into eafe handa’ 

*Get him into bed,’ eaid Dr Guy decisively. 

‘For any sake, don’t il the fun to-night,’ 
said Philip feebly. ‘My father will make some 
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themselves—was tall and dark; of an eager, not Frost, you. ane bound in honour to pay ine my 


Ho say cunning aspect; while from beneath his 
Hehapeleas hat, his long hair hung straight and 
untidy. This description might serve for nine- 
tenths of the denizens of the camp, whether of 
Phigh or low degree ; but there was something in 
the aspect of this miner which would have pre- 
vented any expert from claasing him with the 
lowest and coarsest of his calling. He was evi- 
‘Bdently deep in thought, and his meditation found 
{ Meupport in a fashion very common in the United 
States—he drew a cake of tobacco from his pocket, 
nd bit off a corner, a3 though it had been 4 bis- 





absorbed gaze apparently fixed on the distant 

ns, 

Presently the canvas of the tent was pushed 

and another man came out. This second 
was somewhat shorter than the first, although 
fa tolerably tall man. He was fairer, as could 
seen in spite of his sunburnt and weather- 
en countenance. His beard was brown, and 
longer and fuller than the first comer’a; and 

Was altouether of a thicker, stronger build. 
e brief descriptions will serve to introduce 

Ftwo partners Rube Steele and Ben, whose 

Ing took up so much time at the miners’ con- 
fon two or three nights before, and whose 
ion to the whole camp had grown to be of 

Weenost unfriendly character. 

Walow long have you been cooling yourself 

met’ asked the second man, who was of course 

m; ‘and why did you not wake me up?’ 

mameckon I have not been here six minutes,’ 
Med the other, taking no notice of the second 

Bry. ‘I expect we had better see now about 
ing the breakfast.’ 

j You might have done something, instead of 

efing around,’ muttered Ben, who waa clearly 

p no pleasant mood, although his features bespoke 
im a@ frank, good-tempered fellow enough. 
“Here! I will light the fire.’ 
in a few minutes the fire was blazing, the 
kettle on, and the men, who had scarcely inter- 
changed another word, were seated, waiting for 
the water to boil. 

{ ‘Now, Rube,’ suddenly exclaimed Ben, ‘you 
know this is my last day here; I mean clearing 
out; so this is our time to have a eettlement. If 
we don’t fix things straight now, we shall not fix 
them at all’ 

‘They air fixed, ain't they?’ retorted Rube. 
‘You have done considerable as you please ; so, 
| if you don’t like the position, I can’t help it.’ 

f ‘You shift too much in your argyment, you 
do,’ continued Ben. ‘But say now, right away, 

Edo you mean to pay me those fifteen hundred 


pit; then, chewing vigorously, he remained with. 








« Rube’s eyes assumed for a moment a 

and dangerous look, as his comrade play Sn 
to me, pardner Ben,’ he said, ‘that you are gone 
wrong altogether in this connection, Two or 
three citizens saw the order, and thought it wee 
in your writing; so did L Then whera does 
the blame come in? Fix it how you like, it was 
only a mistake, not a fault, And us to my having 
shared the plunder with this stranger ’——. 

‘I can’t say you did for certain, of course,’ 
interrupted Ben. ‘But you have been out of 
camp till midnight ever since, and where have 
you been all the time? Anyhow, I om filteon 
‘nundred dollars short; that 1s o sure thing, and 
I want it made up. And what do you mean to 
do about it?’ 

The altercation seemed likely to grow into a 
violent quarrel ; but one or two miners from the 
neighbouring huts came in on matters of business, 
and the dispute died out, pain however, to 
judge from the countenances of the principals, 
no great amount of good-will on cither side It 
was evident from the conversation of these 
visitors, that as Ben was about to leave the camp, 
and as the pele which had existed between 
himself and Rube would of necessity cease, they 
had resolved to sell their equipment of tools, 
ae ‘fixings,’ and tent furniture, all of which 
were know to be very complete. Thia was what 
drew the winera to the tent; and among the 
visitors, there was a gencral understanding that 
the partners were not sepurating on good terms; 
indeed, most of those who came showed, by their 
addressing themselves almost exclusively to one 
or the other, a partisanship in the matter. Various 
bargains were struck by cither partner; but 
whatever was done by Ben invariably produced 
unfavourable comment from Rube; while Ben 
did not attempt to conceal his dislike of, nearly 
all transactions managed by his partner. 

So the day wore on, with no increase of good- 
will in the teut; and the interchange of con- 


versation grew less and lesa, while it became 


more irritating in its tone. Had the men. 
remained together all day, a quarrel must cezse, 
tainly heave arisen; but this was not tho co/the 
one or other being absent from the tent for } 
greater part of the time. the 

It was while Rube was absent towardnear to 
close of the afternoon, that a miner drew ae threw 
the tent, and from the repeated glances Vin which 
around him, and the deliberate manner his guard 
he approached, he seemed to bo on he was very 

inst some danger. At lost, when /pening, and 
close to the tent, Ben came to the the hoysehold 
being busied in arranging some of h the interior, 
gear which he was removing fropcomer, but that 
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dollars or not?’ would not have noticed this ncwd appeared to be 
‘You air unreasonable altogether,’ returned ; the latter, in a lower voice thay: you alone, 

Rube. ‘Why should I pay fifteen hundred | requisite, exclaimed : ‘Ben! hist 

ollars, because a man who robbed us both has/ Ben?’ atly sed the 


; tly recogni 

one off with twice aa much?’ Ben looked up, and apparefach: ‘Yeu, Absalom, ff 
‘Don't tell me about robbing us both—yon/ man, for he smiled as he rey "Your suxyive, if you 
an't fool me like that!’ angrily exclaimed the!I am alone; and quite ya’ ; 
ther. ‘I never would trust the man with dust— | want me upon apy busin ttle man, with 
ou knew it—although he was your friend, and} The stranger ¥ 28 & Ores ; OM 
ou could not say enough in his favour. It waa! sufficiently comical cast pgredeniiiepry aimels 
armel you he hung around here; and even if! not respond to Ben's smecte the nerves of animals, 
on did not get your half from him, with a big | face, came closer. the sensitive plant, it is 
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. *Why, Absalom!’ exclaimed Ben with « grin | Ben, that Rube met Californy Jones on the nig 
| of amusement spreading over his face, as he | that seallawag went off with your gold-dust.’ 
noticed the little man’s gravity, ‘what is the| ‘I feel considerable certain he did, returned, 
matter now? Been playing at “monté” again, | Ben; ‘and I have told Rube as much’ = 
I suppose ?’ ‘I saw Rube meet a man ai the Big Loaf Rock, 

This allusion to the gambling weakness which | in the caiion,’ continued Absalom. ‘I knew the 
was known. to be a feature in Abselom’s | man somewhere, but could not remember him’ 
character, also failed to diminish serious cast | at the time, and I only saw his back. He had a 
of the little man’s countenance. dog with him too, which was a good deal on the - 

‘Let us go into the tent and talk,’ said the growl, eo I daren'’t go nigh.” And here Absalom 
stranger, still without any responsive amile on | detailed the adventure with which the reader has 
his hpe; and with the freedom of camp-life, | been made acquainted. ; 
he led the ras, as followed him, wondering and| ‘Bill Dobell in camp! Rube in league with 
smiling still at Absslom’s important air. him and Indian Peter ! and rieneee Se ones hang- 

‘Now, then, Ab,’ he continued, ‘what is it?{ing about the cafion!’ exclaimed Ben, ‘Then 
Let us have your news first; then we will take a| my first suspicion was ax tee Rube did sénd 
drink: some men into the cafion to shoot me! I thought 

‘Do you know that Bill Dobell is in camp?’ he was a long time getting his posse together; 
asked Absalom, putting more mystery and import- | and a pretty collection they were! He had plenty 
ance into his manner than before. of time to send his desperadoes on first, and they 

‘No; I guess I did not know it,’ replicd Ben. } were Dobell and Indian Peter, you bet.’ 

‘If so, he had better clear out soon; or before I go,} ‘I think it’s very likely,’ returned Absalom ; 
I will leave a message which will send a dozen of | ‘for Rube is a bad man; and if he ever knows 
the boys after him, and will teach him that the{ what I have told you to-day, he will mark 
‘Vigilantes are not dead yet.’ me.’ 

‘It will be too late, said the other.—‘Now| ‘All right, Absalom. The span of mules and 
tell me, Ben, has not Indian Peter offered to buy{ the wagon in Fandango Gulch are yours; you 
the mules and wagon that you have in Fandango} can fetch them in the morning, I reckon Rube 
Gulch? And are you not to meet him there at| won't interfere with you then,’ said Ben. ‘It is 
sundown to settle the trade?’ near sundown now ; 80 do you clear out, and send 

‘Certainly,’ replied Ben, still wondering, but | Van Boldvert from Pennsylvania Claim up here, 
with much less disposition to smile. The little| and the Englishmen from Happy Jack Gulch. 
man’s earnestness had impressed him, and he, } Go quickly.’ 
moreover, began to regard the conjunction of e little miner vanished; and Ben waited 
names as ominous. until the arrival of the men whom he had sum- 

‘Well, thon, Ben,’ continued Absalom, glancing } moned, casting many a glance meanwhile in the 
nervously around him and dropping his voice to} direction from which his treacherous partner 
a whisper, ‘it is all a planned thing with Rube, | should appear. 
your pardner, and these other two. You will go} Looking out westward across the plains, the 
to Fandango Gulch ; but you will never leave it| broad red dise of the sun was seen just touching 
alive! Bill Dobell is to have five hundred dollars | the horizon, and everything bathed in his last rays 
3 in gold-dust for shooting you; and Indian Peter} was golden, yet not dazzlingly bright. A peculiar 
is to have something for trapping you down | softness and repose was in the light of the setting 

a orb. It was almost the time at which he was to 
, ‘And Rube?’ asked Ben, in a voice which told | keep his appointment ; so, when the men arrived, 
fow far he was from doubting this strange Matalin at the urgent summons delivered, he 
xe hastily told them the gist of the information he 
al, Rube of course is to be the paymaster.| had received, and suggested that some steps 
ys you have a sight of plunder in—in those} should be taken to get rid of Bill Dobell, who 
‘alisea,’ said Absalom, pointing to a couple} was acknowledged to be the most desperate 
but strong travelling-bags in a corner of | ruffian of all who infested the mines. 

‘You know best if he is right.’ Van Boldvert, who, with all the phlegm and 
do you know all this?’ demanded Ben | external apathy of the genuine Pennsylvanian 
Dutchmen, had their quiet resolution too, eaid a 
en having drinks with the boya at | few words indicative of the treatment he intended 
Claim,’ returned Absalom, ‘and so | to adopt—a process which boded no good either 
the tene to my own shanty lately. You | to Dobell or his accomplice Indian Peter. 

‘How ‘a long way outside the city. Two| ‘And how about Rube?’ said one of the 
Merely. lept at Big Donald’a, Last night, | Englishmen from Happy Jack Gulch. ‘What 

‘I have and so 1 got into Indian Peter’s| is to be done with him? It seems to me that he 
Rattlesnake ht he had left the camp for a| is the worst of the lot; and if there is to be any 
have not g%crept ander some buffalo robes | atringing-up, why, string him up first, I say, 
know that is was woke by some men} ‘You sees how it is” responded the Dutchman. 
aint ago,’I .about to crawl out, when I| ‘Rube is de vorst; dere is not no doubt about dat; 
I felt real bad,’ voice ; and you know he| but he has had a good character aa yet, and 60 
Shanty. I thougig me at sight, for telling | far as the minera knows, it is hia first offence. So 
day or two, e ! y.mill So If ley low. an ve shall ahust varn him off; and if he comes 
to have my sleep. them other two. Of} more closer nor sixty miles to dese diggings, ve 
talking, ren al id to tell you, and have plata him up. But dese odere—vell, dey are 

8 


_pecognise Di} “wall day to geta chance j shust two vorse men ve ever had here, and ve 

hes threatenad to Bho Pan : 3 : 
howsbe broke the io and it is my belief, | settles dem anyhow. i 
L. Drho cattle wi : 
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¢hoked women cannot work. The problem really 
is how to produce white-lead without zaling this 
poisonous dust, as it is well known that the 
grinding in oil is with any ordi care perfectly 
pcuous. The very stringent levislation lately 

Seeised does not touch this point. 

Attempts have been made to produce white 
lead by ating corer and thus to avoid some of 
the dangers; but the product is an inferior one, 
being composed of minute crystals which will 
not blend with the oil, and are deficient in the 
most important qualities necessary for paint, and 
for the other purposes for which trie white-lead 
is largely raed. The precipitated lead has alse 
to be washed and stored, as the white-lead from 
the stack process. 

Happily, just at this juncture a simple but 
wonderful process has been discovered, perfected 
and patented by Professor E. V. Gardner, of 44 
Berners Street, London, W., fur many years 
Director of the Scientific Department, and Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry to the Royal Polytechnic 
Institution, and who marches with the age in the 
application of the wonderful power of electricity 
to this branch of manufacture. He avails himse 
to the full of that great representative of all 
energy in forming what is called a galvano-electrio 
combination in the process of manufacture of 
white-lead, as follows : 

The metallic lead, cast into the form of 
gratings, and Lent into narrow arches, is closel 
ranged in order upon wooden trays covered wit: 

ure shect-tin—the most practically useful electro- 
tive to be had. Dipped by mechanical con- 

vance into a certain acid mixture, to give a 
chemically clean surface, and to promote the 
after-process of corrosion, they are placed in 
ghimibara built of brick, from twelve feet square 
and upwards, having a glass roof and windows 
for observation, and having a floor of the electro- 
negative and highly clectro-condnctive tin heated 
from beneath by steam to the necessary tempera- 
ture of about one hundred and twenty degrees 
Fahrenheit. These chambers nay each contain as 
small o quantity as from eight to ten tons of lead, 
and range up to eight hundred cr a thousand tons. 
Gascs, pe aa of & mixture of acetic acid vapour 
and atmospheric air at a similar temperature, are 
introduced by stoneware pipes from an ingenious 
apparatus where they are generated ; and passing 
through holes in the pipes a fi-w inches from the 
tin-covered floor of the chamber, they up- 
ward, and permeating the whole chamber, electric 
action commences, At the end of the eecond day, 
there is a beautifully white surface. On the 
third day, carbonic acid vapour is introduced by 
the same m hastening still more the forma- 
tion of white-lead. This goes on for two weeks, , 
at the close of which time, so active has been the 
action of the substances by reason of 
the clectrical energy, that there is more white- 
lead formed than under three months’ working 
of the same amount of lead by the old process. 
The are then ehut off, the chamber cooled, 
ven! opened, and the contents withdrawn, 


the trays being emptied throngh a special ho 
inte the ‘agitator’ a horizon’ of round iron 
begs zevolving in s closed case. being rotated 


afew minutes, the whole of the white-lead is 
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disengaged, and falls into « und 
leaving the cores that have LA oo 

in the cage, from which they are collected and 
remelted for further use. From the pit, the 
white-lead is conveyed to the mill by an endless 
band, on which are fixed a number of amatl 
buckets, which, filling themselves with the white: 
lead aa they through the pit at the bottem, 
discharge it into the mill as they turn over ag 
the top, whence, after passing through the crushing- 
rollers, the white-lead falls into the mizer, and 
issues forth, when combined with oil, in the shape 





teh | 
{ 


of white-lead of one unfailing quality, being of : 


rfect character aa to body and testin 
a of the purest colour. z eee 

The work is continuous from first to last. As 
all the apparatus is carefully closed in, there is no 
dust, nor do the hands of the operatives once touch 
the material. The Sanitary Record (October 1883) 
says: ‘Professor Gardner has completely revolu- 
tionised the manufacture of white-lead. Not only 
has he rendered it a comparatively innocuous 
industry, but he has made it a much simpler pro- 
cess, and reduced the time hitherto required for 
ita pee in an extraordinary manner, and 80 
facilitated ita rapid make, and at & much lessened 
cost of production. But these great advantages 
of the process sink into insignificance when com- 
ped with ita hygienic working in rescuing 
hundreds of poor creatures from lingering illness, 

ex 
of their treatment and eupport, which falls on 
various local authorities.’ 

Mr Redgrave, having carefully imapected the 
working of the process, has written to Professor 
Gardner as followa: ‘1 think it right to state 
that having carefully inspected your works at 
the bottom of Rolt Street, Deptford, it appears 
to me that the process of the manufacture of 
white-lead there is free from nearly all the objec- 
tions on the score of exposure of the persons 
soplered to the injurious effects, hitherta deemed 
to be inaeparable from the occupation. The mate- 
rial and the 
an absence of 
is unnecessary.’ 

As the white-lead manufacturers of our country 
are not only an infinential and wealthy body, 
alive to their own interest, but also most anxious 
for the welfare of their operatives, they mua 
hail this new process with much interest, and 
adopt it gladly. The general public will aici 
to a assured that the valuable and useful white- 
lead is no longer prepared at the cost of life 
and health to many, especially women, os has 
hitherto been the case. 


not taking, into account the attendant 


produ are alike ieolated, there is 
dust, and handling or manipulating 





THE SENSITIVE PLANT, 


Tax singular phenomenon exhibi.ed by this well. 
known exotic has long been the admiration of 
the curious, a puzzle to the botanist, and « 
standing marvel in the vegetable kingdom, The 
plant has the property of contracting certain parts 
of ita structure when ord is not only 
sensible to the application of but appears 
to be inf vy the ing elements, 
Budden of beat or cold, steam boiling 
water, sulphur-fumes, the odour of volatile liquids, 
in fact anything that affecta the nerves of animals, 
appears to affect the sensitive plant. It is 
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in the highest degree a nervous subject, and, like 
that species of the genus homo, ia in this country 
a thorough hothouse habitant. The eubject of our 

nt consideration was originally introduced 
fom Brazil, and, along with other varieties pos- 
sessing the same faculty in different degrees, is 
common to other parts of South America The 
stem of the pleat is cylindrical, and of a green or 
purplish colour, with two spinca at the base of 
each leaf, besides a few others scattered about the 
branches. The leaves are pinnatifid, or divided 
into pairs, supported on long footstalks, and each 
pinnule is furnished with fifteen or twenty pairs of 
oblong, narrow, end shining leaflets. From the 
base of the leaf-stalks proceed the peduncles or 
flower-stalks, each of which supports a bunch of 
very small white or flesh-coloured flowers. The 
yess-yeuell are united in packets of twelve or 
fifteen each, and are edged with minute spines, 
each husk containing three little seeds. 

Dr Hook, Dufay, Duhamel, and other natu- 
ralists, have studied this plant with equal atten- 
tion, and from their observations we learn that 
it is difficult tu touch a leaf of a healthy mimosa 
under which name the sensitive plant is also 
known—even in the most delicate manner with- 
out causing it to close. The great nerve which 
pase along the centre of the leaf serves a3 a 

inge for the sides to close upon, and this they 

do with great exactness, the two sides exactly 
opposing each other. If the pressure is made 
with considerable force, the opposite leaf of the 
same pair will be affected at the same time and 
moved in the same manner. Upon squeezing the 
leaf still harder, all the leaflets on the same side 
close immediately, as if resenting the affront. 
The effect may be even carried ao far that the 
lenf-stalk will bend to the branch from which 
it issues, and the whole plant collect itsclf 
as it were into a bundle. 

As goon as evening approaches, the sensitive 
plant begins to lower its leaves, till at length 
they resp upon the stem. With the morning 
light, they gradually re-open. When the leaves 
have even faded and turned yellow, the plant 
still continues this action, and retains its sensi- 
bility when agitated by external influences. A 
fine rain will not disturb the mimosa at all; but 
should the rain fall heavily, and be accompanied 
by wind, the plant becomes miunediately atfected. 
When irritated and made to close by force, the 
time necessary for the leaves to recover their 
usual position varies from ten to twenty minutes, 
according to the season and the hour of the 


day. 

Though heat and cold contribute greatly 
towards ita altcrnate motion, yet the plant is 
more sluggish in its movements and less sensi- 
tive in winter than in summer. After a branch 
has been separated from the shrub, the leaves 

. still retain their sensibility, and will shut on 
being touched. If the end of the detached branch 
is kept in water, the leaves will continue to act 
for some time, 

If the sensitive plant be plonee into cold 
wator, the leaves will close, but will afterwards 
re-open ; and if touched in this state, will again 
shut themeclyes, as if in the open air, but not 
so quickly. This experiment does not seem to 
injure the plant. 1 
exposed to the rays of the sun is burned with a 
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lens or a match, it closes instantly; and at the 

same moment, not only the leaflet which is 

opposite to it follows its example, but all that 
are upon the eame stalk. If a drop of sulphuric 

acid is placed upon a leaf so as to remain 

stationary, the plant is not immediately affected ; 

but when it begins to spread, the irrifation is. 
communicated from one leaflet to another, till 

the whole of them on the affected stalk are closed. 

Although a branch of this wonderful plant be 

eut through three-fourths of its diameter, yet the 

leaves belonging to it retain the same degree of 

sensibility, and open and shut with their usual 

freedom. The vapour of boiling water affects the 

leaves in the same manner as if they were burned, 

and for several hours they appear benumbed— 

in fact, seldom recovering during the remainder 

of the day. 

These are some of the principal phenomena 
connected with this very singular plant. No 
doubt, other experiments have been made; but 
these will serve to show how much akin is the 
delicate organisation of this plant tu that of the 
animal kingdom. 

Many conjectures have been formed and many 
theories raised to account satisfactorily for the 
working of this exquisite machine ; but the main- 
vet is still hidden, and has, as far as we know, 
eluded the search of the naturalist. It has been 
supposed by some that the mimosa is endued 
with a power of perception which actuates all 
its motions, and is the connecting link between 
the animal and vegetable kingdoms. But at least 
an equally rational theory is, that its movements 
are purely mechanical. To enter into a discussion 
as to the relative merits of these and other theories 
would exceed the lunits of this article. We can 
only contemplate the plant as one of those natural 
wonders which add to our admiration of mother 
Nature and her products, 





LOVE LIGHTS. 


Pretry dreamer, far away, 
Where the sheaves are golden, 
Listen to a tiny lay 
Puck hath late unfolden, 


Once a brier loved a rose, 
At her feet adoring ; 

Sweet she glanced from high repose, 
Deaf to his imploring. 


Came a certain one, yclept 
Eros, heaven's grafter, 

Stole a rose-twig, and adept 
Fashioned it with laughter— 


Fixed it soft with eunning whim 
On that hopeless brier, 

Till the season saw bis stem 
Lordy grow, and higher. 


Then the maid-rose loved him true, 
Wedded to her glory : 
Sleep, Mellilla’s eyelids blue ; 
I have told my story. 
B. 
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and princesses were perfectly happy, but only 
‘HAPPY EVER AFTER’ under conditions of existence that put them out 
Py firelight, the children had heard a traveller’s| of our sympathy. Carrying one’s human heart 
tale about the mirage of the desert—the distant | along with one, Fairyland wouldn't do. This, 
| vision of tufted palms and green herbage, the} in much simpler words, and no words at all, 
promise of water, and shade, and reat. They had | was the course of the firelight reflections on the 
heard how the delusion flies, baffling pursuit, | rug. The victim, who had succumbed, followed | 
| always seeming to stand at an attainable distance ‘ out in another way his own idea of the pro- 
‘ across the hot sands, always infinitely far, till | blem of . .ppinces in this complex world. 
it fades, because on their path it has uo tangible, In disguise, most, of the stories told to the 
existence, It is the delusive image of something } world’s grown-up children have the same ending 
existing elsewhere, and elsewhere perhaps unasked jas the nursery tales—~happy ever after. One 
and uncared for by others, who reckon the daaia| wonders whether the ending is imayinable, or 
‘worth but little when their ambition is restleas | would it fall to pieces in detail ; one wonders, too, 
for the object of their journey. whether this is an unfair delusion, saddening real 
_ * That story won’t do!’ piped a little voice from | mortals, sugycsting impossible hopes and contrasta 
the hearthrug, where golden hair was glistening ; that have no lawful standing, because one side 
full in the light like a heavenly aureola about; is only the ‘baseless fabric of a vision” Lastly, 
‘an earthly dissatiafied face. one wonders if the modern stories that insinuate 
From within a cluster of boys and girts clinging ) happiness ever after, suggest that their hero and 
to the armchair, the victim had of couse to tell | heroine are no Jonger meant for human sympathy, 
' a fairy tale instead, down to the inevitable ending, | because they belong henceforth to fairy nature— 





‘And they were happy ever after.’ or, shall we say, to the mangold-wurzel tribe? 
| €Perkiy happy?! asked the small voice from |—and are not, like us, small creatures of hope 
_ the hearthre, and love, who ‘care much for our seuds and 


‘Perfectly happy.’ things.’ 
‘Was there never a wet day?’ If we have skimined many times the course of 
‘No; there wag never a wet day in their part! love that refuses to run smooth till it has got 
of the world. through three volumes, we have foreseen the 
(Immediate flank attack and strategic surprise :): marriage, and pinned our faith to what would 
‘Then their eceds wouldn’t come up. How did / come out at the end of volume three. Our confi- 
they manage?’ dence was unshaken, though occasionally it suffered 
‘They were perfectly happy all the same.’ twinges. The future bridegroom was reported 
‘Maybe they didn’t care much for their seeds! dead ubrowl : instinctively our hope strengthened. 
| and thingg,’ said the golden-haired mortal of the | He was anid to be drowned at ta: our mind was 
real world, pensively. ‘One can’t care much for! easy—the marriage was as good as promised. 
; one’s “Tom Thumbs,” and be perkly happy when! Even when the bride was enguged to somebody 
the “Tom Thumbs” don’t come up after setting | else, it dia nct make the least difference in her 
em.’ feelings or ours. Of course that marriage waa to 
There was a whole philosophy in these hearth-!| be ; it would leave ua content, and the hero and 
rug speeches. Six years old in the cosy home- | heroine happy. For Bella Millefleurs and that 
light, and the world was already incomplete ! | distinguished Jalian, the Count de] Cucchisjo, 
Even fairyland did not bear close inspection. If! there was certainly a future like the melodist’s Vale 
one asked questions about it, one found out that! of Avoca, where the storms that we feel in this 
it had its drawbacks, Of course, fairy princes! cold world should cease, and their hearts, like its 
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waters, be mingled in peace. Their life before 
had been shifting, ragged, uncertain ; they attain 
their life’s object early, and there they rest. 

Most of the after-marriage novels are histories 
of lives that go down a few steps or altogether 
into a upas valley. In healthy air, we are given 
to understand that the most natural end of the 
story is the marriage-day. We must not ask to 
follow through the golden gates; beyond these 
is a bright level of peace—that region where, as 
we have been reading, the Count del Cucchiajo 
and Bella—who had the violet eyes, you remem- 
ber—are gone. They have found the summum 
bonum; their marriage has made them perfectly 
happy ; and av the story ends. 

Happy ever after! As much delusion implied 
at the end of three volumes, as told in words at 
the end of ao nursery tale. Given the conditions 
of our life, if is impossible. Not that a happy 
marriage is impossible—the Fates forbid we 
should teach such heresy! But the happicst mar- 
riage is not a rounded sphere of contentment ; it 
is not ‘one entire and perfect chrysolite.’ Experi- 
ence answers for itself that the swectest wife and 
the most devoted husband are not always in the 
samc position which—as the book and our own 
minds told us—the Count del Cucchiajo and his 
violet-eyed bride had secured, when they drove 
away from the imaginary St George's, Hanover 
Square, a while ago ; or from the country church, 
whose imaginary gateway we saw so plainly at 
the imaginary roadside, among the golden-green 
branches of that spring-time that never was. 





‘Ah! well, says some one wiser than the rest, | 
piling up the three volumes, and thinking about. 


an afternoon reviver of tea as a stimulant to the 
dreary return to this unsatisfactory sort of a 
world, ‘you can’t expect a atory to go on into 
all about everything. One reads for pleasure ; it 
should en happily. We don’t want ea fourth 
volume about lawsuits and income tax, bursting 
water-pipes, or kitchen chimney on fire on the 
day of the dinner-party. We don’t want to read 


on to the measles and the boy's tin trumpet, ! 


and the lady's first gray hairs, and perhaps the 
Count crusty with the gout—his fumily’s fault, 
and not his. You must flavour with all those 
minor matters according to taste.’ 

But nobady flavours, nobody mars the feast with 
prosaic troubles. And precisely there the mis- 
chief lie, The impression given by the climax 
of the story, and the idea left in the reader's 
mind, is life’s cbject attained, and perfect happi- 
ness henceforth. The characters that point the 
mora] aul adern the tale do not pass away from 
it into the married life of this commonplace 
world. Like the Prince and the awakened Beauty 
of the Laureatc’s verses, they go forth independent 
of occupation, and where the Directory-inakers 
cease from troubling. Their future is exquisitely 
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| beautiful, vegue as a dream; we only know 
that 


Across the hills and far away 
Beyond their utmost purple rim, 
And deep into the dying day, 

The happy Princess followed him. 


Now, what is the ae of this custom of 
ending the story with the old clap-trap ‘happy 
ever after 2? Poor Polly Brown, Tle: tas fhe 
the three soiled loose-leaved volumes from the 
village library, looks out at our poor familiar 
world in fading wintry light, and decides that 
the one prize worth winning is her wedding-day. 
The world’s winters, the wild black boughs and 
barren fields, will then be seen no more; it will 
be a romantic existence, with no dull relations 
to be civil to, no tiresome household work, no 
dusting of that shut-up drawing-room with its 
faint smell of carpet and fire-grate and musty 
roses. She has dreamed her dream; all her 
efforts are turned towards attaining it. In a 
certain sense, she is selfish already. Poor Polly, 
impatient to escape from the homely parlour 
and the sanctum of dried roses! Bella Milletieurs, 
who never lived, will yet cause her real pain in 
the days of disillusion. She wall shed real tears, 
not as heroines do, but with the prosaic human 
sorrow of red eyes. 

Somebody else, two seasons ago, held the same 
book with dainty white hand, when, from a great 
London lending library it came in its first fresh- 
neas, with stainless cover, and pages smelling 
deliciously of ‘new book.’ This pretty girl had 
danced 1] three that morning, and had a new 
ring on her finger, which she kissed when she 
wag sure nobody would sce her. Of course she 
wag only resting in curtained firelight in a gem 
of a boudoir; it would be cruel to expect so 
graceful and fragile a creature to do anything 
after such a night; and idle te expect her to do 
‘more than skim and skip the chapters, when her 
own real tale was so much sweeter. She had 
dreamed her dream from fifty other stores of 
) the same ending. She had attained her life’s 
‘ object in securing a lover with a coronet ; and the 
| happy marriage is the coming rest without sorrow 
tor change. If poor Polly Brown could have 
seen her, she would have been ready to ery for 
‘envy; aud yet two seasons after, when we saw 
ithe homely girl devouring that same story from 
the same pages, perhaps my lady with the coronet 
‘was beginning to feel the heartbreak of disillusion, 
the unfitness for a life that was misunder- 
| stood. 

Smith, Brown, and Jones, who are good fellows 
in their way, and untroubled by romance, are 
not likely to have new opinions formed by a 
tired hour of fiction with an after-dinner cigar. 
But Mrs Smith, Mrs Brown, and Mrs Jones are 
not so lucky. They may yet have their moments 
of mental pain, their hidden anguish about ima- 
'ginary contrasts, their secret storms in a teacup. 
; Their marriage, with its thousand cares, did not 
' raise them to transcendent bliss, as it seems other 
: people’s marriages do. Smith, or Brown, or Jones, 
ities not been to them what that man with a 





teoul, the Corfnt del Cucchiajo, was to his wife. 


| Inferred regretful verdict on Jones who is inno- 
; cently puffing, and reading through the second 
| Volume! The love and good-fortune of the violet- 
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eyed heroine would not by itself have left this sad 
impression ; it has come from the insinuation of 
happy ever after, which the history of heroines 
with eyes of all colours has gradually completed. 
It has given a false impression of life, leading 
through the magic of the happy marriage into a 
state of complete contentment and rest, a satisfac- 
tion of the insatiable power of loving, a rest from 
the almost infinite capacity for suffering. All this 
the real life has not found. Nor could it have 
been found, for it belongs to another world. 
Had that felicity been reached, it would have 
proved, in such a world as this, a heart neither 
capable of much love nor of much euffering, and 
therefore ignoble, because unfeeling. We can 
fancy a mangold-wurzel with such an experience, 
but not a human being. 

Closely associated with the false view of life 
is that mirage of the heart—the complete happi- 
ness that seems attainable if only life had advanced 
to sume change of circumstance. This vision 
leads on many a one in the straining of hope 
from the cradle to the grave. We know that 
others have precisely what we want; it exists 
somewhere, and they hardly care for it. The 
shadow only is ours. We forget that ancther 
and a greater mirage has risen before them farther 


on; and that if we stood where they stand, we j 
Only, let not, 


the mirage of nine-tenths of the novels delude ; 
ito thon riends and relatives showed how implac- 


too would be straining onward. 


us. The hero and the heroine have reached no 


1863 


Let us take the every-day love that wo alread 
have, though it be gold sughly wrought, On 
treasures may pass away, while we are ‘weaving 
dreams and following shadows, 





BY MEAD AND STREAW 
CRAPTER XVIL—~A TURNING-POIN'tT. 


Tue task which Madge had undertaken would 
have been simple enough, if she had not heard 
that sad story about the old time when her mother 
and Philip’s uncle stood in the same relationship 
to each other as she and Phihp now. Then she 
would have had nothing to do but to write a 
letter according to her instructions, 

Knowing, however, what painful recollections 
her name would suggest to Mr Shield, the task 
became a little complicated. Old wounds would 
‘be uncovered, old passions roused again, and who 
; could tell what might be the consequences to 
Philip? She had formed her idea of Mr Shield 
i from Aunt Hessy’s account of the manner in 
whieh he had received the tidings of lier mother’s 
‘marriage, and from Philip's account of the feud 
between his father and him. And the idea was 
that of a man who never forgot an offence, even 
if he forgave it. Tis years of exile and of silence 





land of perfect happiness, if they are still in this! able bis nature must be. 


workl of patience and of ciurt. lf we brlieve 


‘ She had thought of this the moment Philip 


they have found an El Dorado, we shall follow} told her what she was to do; but in his present 


with selfish steps, with a falxe ideal of the winning 
of the prize, and with a morrow of disillugon 
yet to come. By all means let them show us 
the bravery and the mutual faith that make at 
last of love the crown of life; but et them not. 


‘condition she could not venture to explain it to 


i him. Fortunately, there was one to whom she 
eould express her doubts, and fortunately Aunt 
Tessy always saw the best in everything: if she 
, had been thrown to the bottom of a pit, she would 


tell us that it is ever in this world a tearle-s | have lifted her eyes to the disc of sky above and 


diadem, 


Nor ean it be likened to a secure rest, } taken comfort. 


She was endowed with that 





an iuaperishable home; it js rather the tent on! boundless faith which makea one happy in one’s 
the battle-plain, and the dwellers there have not ! self end the cause of Baniunes in others. 
the prospect of court and feast, but th joy of; ‘Do not trouble thyself, child. We make more 
brave natures, blithe as suldier-comrades in the | worries for ourselves than are made for us Like 
strength of union. fenough the two great troubles of Austin’s life 
And now, after finding, like the child on the’ may be redeemed in thee and Philip. That 
hearthruy, that ‘happy ever after’ is an untrue would be great joy to me. Send thy letter as 
endiug, What are we to du with our human thirst is; and 1’) put a few words to him in the same 
for rest? Where are we to look, if the vision of; envelope, so that he may understand thou arf no 
happiness farther on is only a mirage? And a | stranger,’ 
mirage it isin many cases, There ia but ove true! It was only a few words Aunt Hessy wrote: 
answer. This is nut the sorld of perfect happi- | ‘This iv to tell thee that after many years thou 
Dees, cart still kindly borne in mind. It ig cur fervent 
Our plans fur abiding happiness in the future hope that time hath brought thee heer as well 
mist be laid, in a far different sense from the us riches. The letter which this short a 
fairy poem, beyond the world’s ‘utmost purple yocs with is from our Lucy’s child, Madge. 
rim, and deep into the dying day.’ Meanwhile,‘ all go well with them, Mudge and thy nephew 
the best thing we can do for our contentment js to: Philip Wadleiph will one day marry. I think 
seize upon the golden Present. Oh, that go.den it well thet thou shouldst know this, and trust 
Present! how despised it is; vet there 1s no that it may piease thee. J would be glad to tell 
El Dorado of this world's future that can compare thee more if any sign be given me that thon 
with it, Mingled with the wear and tear of , careat to hear it.’ 
every day, it is perhaps this day and hour the} Madge wrt a succinct account of the accident 
time that we shall look back to in future years, which had be‘allen Philip and a clear statement 
ax a bright vanished dream We shall be at, of all that ehe had been directed to say. Before 
too great a distance then to see its small anxieties, , thie letter’ wes closed, Dr Joy called, and 2 post- 
its commonplace imperfections; why should we ; Seript lecame necessary, 
gee them now? Again, the golden Present is the; ‘The doctur who is attendiug Mr Phili 
time full of the effections that may be cut off! Hadleigh has been here, He says that it woulc 
before the future has become a sadder present. | be positively dangerous for him to move from his 


eee een eeemeinmenagmminent i ennendinemmaeren 
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room for two or three weeks; and that to under- 
take a journey to Griqualand in less than three or 
even four months would be “ positively suicidal.” 
The doctor also says that Mr Harllel h’s anxiety to 
keep his engagement with yon is likely to retard 
his recovery very much. My fear is that he 
will attempt to travel before he is fit to do s0 
safely. Could you not assure him that the delay 
will cause you no inconvenience?’ 

She did not hear what Dr Joy said to Aunt 
Hessy, or her fear that Philip in his impulsive 
way might act without due heed to the voice 
of medical wisdom would have been greatly 
increased. 

‘The fact is, Mra Crawshay, there is no great 
danger in the case itself, although two ribs are 
broken. The real danger lice in his impatience 
to be away and home again. I think your niece 
has enmething to do with that. He let it out 
to me to-day whien he told me that he was not 
a0 impatient to go as he was impatient to be back. 
You must persuade Miss Heathcote to use her 
influence to keep him quiet.’ 

Madge went to the village post-office hersclf. 
Even the posting of this Ictter had obtained 
what at the moment appeared to be a somewhat 
undue importance. However, it was safely placed 
in the box by her own hand, and she experienced 
a sense of relief as if she had got rid of a burden. 
There were so many things she might have said, 
and had not, so many phrases she might have 
altered or modifiel to suit the peculiar associn- 
tions which it revived, that so long as it remained 
in her possession there seemed a probability of 
being constrained to go back and write it all over 
again. If on the contents of this letter had 
depended the most fateful turning-point in her 
life, and she had been aware of it, she could not 
have been more exercised in mind about them, 
or more relieved when the die was cast into the 
post-box. 

Now she turned with lightened steps towards 
Ringsford. In the fields on every side the 
ploughs and harrows were at work ; occasionally 
there was the crack of a gun, and in the distance 
she could see the blue amoke wreathing up into 
the air and the sportsmen following their dogs. 
A soft russct tinge like a great brown cobweb 
lay upon the Forest, and leaves were fluttering 
heaitatingly to the ground, as if uncertain whether 
or not if waa yet time to quit the branches. 
These were the tokens that the harvest-time 
was over, and the fat ricks in the farmyands told 
that there had been a goodly ingathering. 

When she reavhed the Manor, the young ladies 
had barely finished breakfast. They had been 
dancing until daylight shamed the lamps in the ! 
marquee, and consequently they were still at their 
first’ meal long after the forenoon dinner had | 
been finiehed at Willowmere. | 

‘Why did you not tell us abont poor Philip 
last night, Madge?’ was Mies Hadleijh’s saluta- 
tion, adding, with a shrug of the shonlders which 
night Tepresent a shudder: ‘It is so dreadful 
to think of us all enjoying ourselves while our 
brother was lying at denth’s door.’ 

‘Not so bad as that, unless there has been some 
ies change since the doctor was here,’ said 

aage, 

‘There will be such scandal about it all over 
the country,’ exclaimed Caroline, 


‘Everybody will know that you were purposely 
kept in ignorance of the accident.’ 

*T am sure I wouldn’t have laughed or danced 
at all, if I had only known,’ half-sobbed the 
conscience-stricken Bertha. 

‘That is exactly why he insisted you should 
not be told about it until after your party.’ 

‘But it wasn’t our party: it was his party; 
and everybody will think we are such unfeeling 
creatures,’ was the petulant comment of Caroline, 
who appearcd to be more oceupied about what 
‘everybody’ would say than about her brother's 
injuries. 

And everybody did say a great deal, of course— 
particularly everybody who had not been invited 
to the festival. The explanation satisfied those 
who hod shared in the night's merriment and 
those who had not pretended to be satisfied. So 
all was well, and the Misses Hadleigh found a 
doleful interest in receiving the numerous callers 
aud answering their inquiries. They felt a little 
chavrin at first that Madge should have the 
privilege of seeing their brother, whilst they were 
forbidden access to his room for several days. 
But this was speedily overcome, for none of them 
had a partiality for a sick-room, and their visitors 
kept them fully occupied. 

he most regular inquirer was Wrentham, who 
not only presented himself daily at the Manon, 
but also contrived to see Dr Joy and ubtain from 
him precise accounts of the progress of the 
case, 

The progress was all that could be expected 
under the circumstances. Philip had a strong 
constitution ; he was soothed into a degree of 
calmness, ag soon as he learned that Madge had 
carried out his wishes; he ‘kept his head’ all 
the time ; but his strength rendered his unavoid- 
able restraint the more tantalising, and the sailing 
of the ILfertford Castle without him the more 
vexatious, 

Then Madge said, with a make-believe look 
of reproach : 

‘Are you so very sorry, then, that we are 
together for a month or two lonver than you 
expected 2’ 

‘You know I am not; but then they have ‘ 
be tacked on to the other end; and by 80 muce 
delay my return,’ 

She was obliged to own that it was irksome 
for a man of active spirit to be bound down to 
his bed for weeks, when he had s0 much to do, 
and his spirit felt strong enough to do it, Besides, 
as he put it: 

‘We had screwed our courage to the sailing- 
point, and now, when we have to wind ourselves 
up again, how do you know but I may fail? 

aybe I shall give it up altogether, and take that 
little trip to the church we spoke about, and my 
father wants us to make.’ 

Then she spoke very decisively : 

‘No, Philip, yon will not fail; and in any 
case, we shal] not take that trip until next harvest 
1s over.’ 

‘Next harvest!’ ejaculated the invalid, pre- 
tending to an. ‘ How old shall we be then ?— 
or rather, how old shall I be? for I don’t believe 
you will ever grow old.’ 

‘We shall both have added exactly one year 
to our experience,’ she said cheerfully, ‘and we 
shall bein life so much the more wisely.’ 











‘Shall we? Well, you can have the experience 
and the wisdom. I should like to have a Rip 
van Winkle sleep till then, and waken up just in 
time to give the necessary answers to the vicar. 
I ry eee you been studying the service?” 

‘What a question !’ she answered, blushing. 

Of course she had gone over The Service more 
than once, with that sweet tremulous wonder— 
compound of curiosity, timid, only half-acknow- 
ledged anticipation and awe—which is inspired 
4 those mysterious words that have the power 
of making two lives one. Was there ever a 
maiden passed her teens without doing ang feeling 
80% as there ever a maiden who has not 
strained her eyes into the misty future that 
overhangs the altar, and speculated upon the 
shape in which her fate was to appear? And 
what maiden was ever ready to make frank con- 
fession to her lover of those vague day-dreams in 
which he has had no definite existence ? 

*To be sure you have,’ says Philip gaily, not- 
withstanding the fecbleness of his voice; ‘but 
I have not. So you will have to coach me 
for the exam.—I mean the ocersion,’ 

The sunshine of youth was still in their hearts, 
and they could talk with yay fearlessness of the 
responsibilities they were tu take upon themselves 
by-and-by, That ‘Py-and-by’ makes such a dif- | 
ference in our views of things: even the coward | 
is brave whilst the battle is to be fought by-and- 


In spite of broken bones and disappointment 
and restraint, they were pleasant days those to the 
lovers. Pleasanter still when Philip was declared 
out of danger, and was permitted to spend two 
of the sunny hours daily in the garden, which 
was still brilliant with flowers. ‘Nature and me 
to keep the place bonnie all the year round,’ 
Sam Culver used to say, and in the autumn 
especially, the combined forces produced marvel- 
lous effects. 

Madge was with Philip in these little outinga, : 
wheeling his chair herself, in order that they | 
might escape the tyranny of a servant's attend- 
ance. | 
A dense high hedge of ancient boxw ood. trimmed | 
into the shape of a castle’s ramput, acreened | 
the kitchen-garden from the pleasure-grounds. 
A wide gravcl-path divided this screen from 
a thicket of variegated evergreens. Inu the centre : 
of the thicket was an open space where stood two | 
silver beeches, and beneath them was a circular ; 
rustic seat. i 

This was a favourite resting-place of Philip and , 
Madge—to read, to dream of the golden future ; | 


‘But he had nothing more to aay, and he does 


not know me,’ was her generous comment. ‘What 
more could he say than thank you?’ 

‘I don't know—but there are different ways 
of saying thank you; and Uncle Shield does not 
seem to understand the most gracious way. Some 
people never do understand it, although they may 
try all their lives. But he does not mean any 
harm. I should aay the wilds of Griqualand do 
not afford many opportunities for the cultivation 
of sweetness and hight. Here is what he saya to 
me : : 

‘“T have received Miss Henthcote's letter, I 
regret what has befallenfyou, and hope you will 
speedily recover. The attention you have given 
to my business is satisfactory. Meanwhile, your 
inability to sail on the date fixed does not cause 
me so much disappointment as it might have done 
a few days ago. 

‘“Tt was my determination never to visit Eng- 
land again. Circumstances, however, have echt 
come tomy knowledge which induce me to alter 
that determination, As soon as my affairs here 
can be put in order I shall start for London. You 
need nut write again here. Place Mr Wrentham’s 
papers in the hande of my solicitors for safe 
custody till my arrival, 1 shall communicate 
with you when I reach London, and shall expect 
to see you us svon afterwards as you may be able 
to get about. 

© One thing I must ask you to bear in mind— 
that I do not wish to meet any of the family 
except -ourself. A meeting would not be ayrec- 
able to“me, and it could not be pleasing to them. 
It was abuut you my sister wrote to me, and my 
plelge to her concerned you alone”? 

This was subscribed with the most formal of 
all subscribing phrases— Yours truly ;’ and even 
that he seemed to consider of sy little importance, 
that it was only suggested by a serics of strokes, 
which would have been absolutely meaningless 
to any one not acquainted with the form, Yet 
those two words ought to mean a great deal. 

After the message had been read twice, Mudge 
sat thoughtfully gazing at the paper. Plihp’s 
checks had flushed, aud his eyes became biight 
with satisfaction. 

Well!’ he exclaimed at length, ‘this disposes 
of the whole bother. I can do what my mother 
wished without having to run away from you. 
Are you not glad?’ 

‘Yes, I am glad, she answered slowly ; ‘but, 


do you know, I am almost afraid of your 
nncle.’ 
‘Nonsense, He is an odd fish, and dry as a 


and it was here he firet rebelled against the ' roasted coffee-Lean in Lis Ictters. But he must 
restraint of his wheel-chair. Autumn had faded be the right sort ot bottom, or she would never 
into winter, when upon a certain day the lovers’ have cared so much for him, or have asked him 
were seated together busily reading the lettere to take un interest in nie, 
which had been received that morning from} Philip was thinking of his mother ; Madge was 
Austin Shield. thinkiny of hers; and she also came to the con- 
The first was to her, and the coldness of its tme clusion that Austin Shicid must be a good man 
tended to confirm the impression she felt of the at heart, or he could not have won so much 
man’s nature : affection, and he would not have been so fajphful 
‘I am obliged to you for the information con-' to the pledee he bad given hia sister years ago. 
tained in your letter to hand. I trust that my The vision of the hard unforgiving man vanished 
nephew’s accident may not entail any permanent from her mis.d, but no new conception tuok ita 
injury. Again thanking you, &c.’ ‘place. Some instinct impels us to create a 
‘That’s dry enough,’ muttered Philip, annoyed ' mental portrait of any person about whom we 
by this curt acknowledgment of Madge’s ser- hear muh : with whom we correspond. 
vice, ,arule, the portrait is entirely erroneous; and we 
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are disappointed, agreeably or the reverse, as ma’ 
be, ear we meet the Y oeataal in the flesh. 
Yet these portraits of the imagination often 
exercise a permanent influence om our conduct 
towards the unconscions sitters. 

‘Have you ever formed any notion of what 
he can be like personally?’ she asked by-and- 


‘Well, no. . . . I cannot say that I have—that 
is, any particular notion of him. There is no 
portrait of him anywhere about the house, and 
my father never spoke about him till that evening 
when he tried to persuade me not to go to him. 
I should say he is a big chap, with a thin face 
and a keen cye to business, but good-natured in 
the main. What is your idea?’ 

*I cannot say now. I had my idea; but some- 

ing has driven it quite out of my head within 
the last few minutes.’ 

‘Well, we shall soon see what he is like without 
cudgelling our brains about it. He will be here 
in a week or two, if he is as sharp about coming 
as he was about my going. Of course he will 
meet you, even if he persists in refusing to seo 
anybody else ; and IJ hope he won't do that. Our 
plan must be to bring him to reason somehow ; 
and Iam ready to submit toa good deal in order 
to bring that about... But I say, Madge, 
now that we have had just os much worry as 
if I had really gone away for ever so long, you 
are not going to stick to that stupid idea of 
putting off till next harvest?’ 

‘We are to wait till then—at least,’ she answered, 
shaking her head and laughing. 

But Philip did not regard this decision as 
irrevocable. 


THE SHADY SIDE OF MONEY- 
BORROWING. 


A aHort time ago, an English County Court judge 
made some remarks on money-lending, which 
apparently were listened to by those who heard 
him with considerable interest, and perhaps with 
a certain amount of surprise. The case upon 
which he was adjudicating was one of those 
money-lending bills-of-sale transactions that so 
frequently come before County Court judges, 
and with which the public aro unfortunately 
only too familiar. The judge said that he would 
take that opportunity of making some observa- 
tions on the general question of money-lending, 
suggested by the particular case before him. 

There was, he said, one important mafter for- 


Trade in applying to County Court judges was 
of course to obtain guidance in some prospective 
and promised legislation on the above subjects, 
intended more effectually to protect inoffensive 
and worthy men from the wolves and Shylocks 
of society. The judge of whom we are speaking 
gave as his answer, that borrowers of money 
were quite competent to look after their own 
interests. Hig experience had led him to the 
conclusion that in bills-of-sale transactions there 
were as many knaves among the borrowers as 
there were among the lenders. For if the money- 
lender was often unscrupulous, extortionate, and 
ready to take cvery undue advantage of his 
needy clientéle ; the borrower was as frequently 
a tricky, lying rogue, who misrepresented his 
circumstances, who rarely intended to repay the 
loan, and who thought there was nothing very 
far wrong in cheating and defrauding the Society 
or the person who lent him money. 

He knew that his opinion was different from 
that of some of his brother-judges. But his 
experience in a large circuit, and extending over 
many years, had compelled him to come to this 
conclusion. In these most disagreeable trials, he 
had generally found that it was ‘diamond cut 
diamond.’ Often the borrower, by various means, 
got the money advanced on securities of insuffi- 
cient value, occasionally on goods belonging to 
other persons; and the usurer never saw more 
than a small portion of his money again. 

Being asked by counsel if he would give an 
opinion on ®ewspapers inserting money-lending 
advertisements which were calculated to entrap 
the unwary, the judge declined, remarking that 
he did not feel it to be his duty to lecture 
the proprietors of newspapers on commercial 
morality. 

Coming as these remarks do from a gentleman 
whose official position and long experience entitle 
him to speak with authority on this subject, 
they possess considerable weight. If they do not 
exactly throw entirely fresh light on this social 
evil, yet they reveal and emphasise a deplorable 
state of morality, or rather immorality, among a 
class of persons who perhaps hitherto have been 
considered fitter objects for pity than for blame. 
Many people who are always ready to hurl the 
fiercest anathemas at the head of a moncy-lender, 
have only words of sympathy and comniiscration 


gotten by persons who indiscriminately denounced | for the money-borrower. We think that usurers 
money-lenders, which was, that ‘poor people muat | deserve all the severe censure which they get— 
have loans.’ He did not sco how, in special cir- | they are the vampires and the vulturs of society + 
cumstances, they could get on without loans. Nor, at the same time, it seems indisputable that a 
did he believe that borrowers were the innocent, | certain class of borrowers are men of the loosest 
ignorant vietims—the deceived, foolish, and un-| principles. They will resort to the meanest 
suspepting ‘flies’ lured into the ‘spider's web’— | devices—to wilful misrepresentation, to fraud, to 
that they cencrally were represented to be. Hej perjury, and even to forgery, in order to obtain 
would say there what he had already said to the | loans of money, which they never can, and 
Government. The Board of Trade had requested} which in many cases they never intend to 
all County Court judges to give their experience | repay. 

relative to usury, loan societies, and bills of One common device of borrowers is to feign 


sale, The object of the President of the Board of| ignorance. Both principals and sureties do thia 
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When preseed for payment in the court, they go 
into the actsieae WOE and swear that they did not 
know the meaning of the document which they 
j The promissory-note or the bill of sale 
was not read over or explained to them. If this 
were true, their position would be strong ; for the 
Jaw directs that a bill of sale shall be explained 
to the person who gives it. Sometimes, of course, 
it is true that the holder of the bill of sale has 
taken a mean advantage of his client's igno.ance. 
But often it is untrue; for the Loan Office 
brings -forward two or three witnesses who declare 
that the document was read over and explained 
to the defendant in their presence. The verdict 
in such cases is given against the borrower ; 
and he is moreover liable to be indicted for 
ary. 
PeWhile on this point, we may express our 
astonishment that there are so many people 
foolish enough to sign documents which they 
do not fully understand ; that there are so many 
persons who are constantly making themselves 
surety for sums of no which, if called upon, 
they could ngt pay. ithout gving so far as 
to say that such people deserve all the punish- 
ment they get, when they have to suffer for 
their folly, we would earnestly warn everybody 
against these ruinous practices. No man should 
be bond for money which, if required to pay, 
he could not pay. Some men, acute enough on 
other subjects, are very simple in money matters. 
But simplicity and ignorance are nota sufficient 
excuge for acts of reckless stupidity. If persons 
do not know the purport of a document which 
they are asked to sign, they ought to know 
before signing it. In reference to sureties for 
vloana of money, very often the explanation is 
patent enough. The pre-arrangement or stipula- 
tion between the persons is that the borrower 
shall give the surety a part of the money for 
signing the bond. 

Another device of money-borrowers iz to go 
in cliques, and for the different members of the 
same clique to become sureties for each other. 
For this scheme to be successful, cf course the 
borrowers must apply to several Loan Societies. 
It does not always suecced ; for money-lenders 
are usually very particular in making inquiries 
about their customera. But the probability is that 
if a clique of men apply for half-o-dozcn loans, 
they will effect at least one or two. A plan 
almost identical with this is called ' kite-flying,’ 
A few needy men, acquaintances, in position above 
the lowest classes, put their heada ther to 
“raise the wind’ by mannufactaring fictitious Lills 
of exchange. As its mame signifies, a bill of 
exchange represents a trade transaction. It is 
not a genuine bill unless there is exchange of 
some kind between two persons; work done, 
services rendered, or goods sold, by one p*rson 
to another. Usually, the acceptor gives a two 
or three months’ bill for goods bought from the 
drawer. This simply means that it will be more 
convenient at the end of three months to pay for 
the articles purchased than to pay cash But 
with those ‘kites’ there is no transaction of trade 
whatever ; it is only a scheme to borrow money. 
The modus operandi is for one to ‘accept,’ another 


to ‘draw,’ and for the other members of the party ; guinea. 
to indorse the bilL They then issue, circulate, |of art by a pater of repute, 


or discount this bit of 
—— 
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cost them one shilling, as a genuine trade bill, 
given In payment for goods bought by the 
ri ae from the drawer, worth, say, one hun- 


dre ds. Of course res ble era will 
not discount these ‘kites ;’ bet money-lendera 
ile) as they frequently take some collateral secu- 
rity. 

Another very commion practice among mon 
borrowers is for one man to be surety for a whole 
party. This is done in the following mannor. 

umber one takes and furnishes a house in a 
respectable locality, representing himself aa carry- 
ing on a thriving business in some specified trae, 
Number two applies for a loan, giving the name 
of number one tor his surety. The agent of the 
money-lender goes to the house of number one. 
He sees that his house is well furnished, and that 
he seems to be doing a good business ; 60, either 
with, or sometimes without, a bill of sale, he 
advances the sum of money asked for. In large 
towns, this process is repeated with several Lonn 
Societies whose offices are at a long distance 
from each other. If hia clients come from another 

of the city, the money-lender docs not object ; 
lor he knows that some of his best customers do 
not like to borrow money in the neighbourhood 
of their homes. When those who got the moncy 
fail to pay one of their monthly instalments, the 
agent of the Loan Office goes again to number 
one, when he finds the house shut up, and the 
furniture and the surety missing. Or if any of 
the fu.aiture be left, probably the landlord claims 
it for rent. 

Borrowers of money, too, are frequently guilty 
of the most perverse and wilful misrepresenta- 
tion. They misrepresent their circumstances, 
their salarics, the profits of their business, their 
property, their furniture, stock-in-trade, &., in 
the most barcfaced manner. Nob unfrequently 
they make themselvcs Hable to a criminal pro- 
secution for obtaining money under false pre- 
tences. A case was recently reported of a farmer 
and son who got a heavy loan on the security of 
the live-stovk on their farm. But it waa proved 
that they had sold two fields of turnips to some 
neighboutiny farmers, which turnips were to be 
caten in the fields by the sheep belonging to the 
farmers who bad bonght the turnips. The father 
and son told the money-lender that the sheep 
were their own Beery They were appre- 
hended, convicted, and sent to jail Sometimes, 
however, the Loan Office will not prosccute, 60 
the fraudulent borrower entirely escapes, Know- 
ing this, a few borrowers of money will even ran 
the riak of forgery. They forge proinissory-notes, 
trusting to make good their escape out of the 
country ; or if caught, they conclude thot the 
money-lender will not prosecute; for money- 
lenders know very well that their basiness is 
condemned by public opinion, and they avoid 
as much as possible the cxp2onse, the trouble, and 
the publicity of a criminal prosccution. . 

Gccasionally, the members of this needy frater- 
nity of borrowers perform some very smart tricks. 
We have heard of an audacious knave who wen 
to an auctioneer, and in a few minutes sue. 
ceelled ig effecting a loan of thirty pounds 
depositing e: security a picture not worth 
He repreacnted {t as a valuable we 
whose name 


blue paper, which has |had painted on one corner of the picture. 
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price of the miserable daub, he said, was fifty | and shrewd, and devoted himself to the business 
guineas ; but he did not want to sell it—he only | with so much zeal, that in a few months Mr 
wanted a loan of thirty pounds for a month, | Showle declared himself highly satisfied with the 


amar a canara he paris ence Ba new partner. Consequently, the business went 


the auctioneer still has the picture, unless he |? smoothly ; and while Mr Creelock made no 
has thrown it on the fire through vexation of | secret of the fact that for years past he had been 





spirit. a miner, he gave promise of making a first-rate 
storekeeper. 

THE MINER'S PARTNER. It would be affectation to suppose that the 

reader has not identified the new partner as 

Te: FOUR CAE ERS —CEAVIERCHE, Ben, the miner of Fandango Gulch. They were 





Sows and Bynnes—dry goods and general store} the same. The gold-hunter, carrying out an 
—Wwere well known for a hundred miles around | idea he had long entertained, had left his wild 
Cincinnati, in which city they were located, no | life, and had settled in Cincinnati, with a deter- 
house standing higher for solvency, promptness, | mination to spend the remainder of his days 
and for that indefinable but yet easily under- | among peaceful, law-abiding people. His bankers 
stood quality, smartness. With the tenacity with | had introduced him to Mr Showle; and as he 
which business men in the United States cling to | was only anxious to find a permanent, respectable 
their work, never contemplating the luxury of |employment for himself and his capital, the 
retirement ond ease, which to them would be! business preliminaries did not occupy much 
penance, Mr Bynnes, who was much advanced } time. 
in years, would probably have continued in the| He was a bachelor; but from certain indications, 
store as long as he lived, but for his purchase of | which are os quickly observed in transatlantic ' 
some land fully a thousand miles away. He had | society as they are nearer home, it seemed pro- | 
never seen this property, having bought it upon | bable that he did not intend to remain so. The 
the representation of an agent in whom he had | governess at the nearest achool to the store—the 
confidence ; but believing that its value would |‘schoolmarm,’ as she would be regularly and 
be much enhanced by hia personal supervision, | quite respectfully called there—was a woman who 
he at once decided to go out and reside upon it.|when young must have been more than pretty ; 
Mr Bynnes was near seventy years of age; his | and although her bloom had somewhat faded now, 
new acquisition was in a wild, bleak, unsettled |and her eyes were more pensive than brilliant, 
part of the country ; but such considerations did | she yet was by many persons thought to be more 
not weigh with him for 1 moment; the property | than pretty still. The years that had brought 
required his presence, so he resolved to go there, | her to mature thirty-five, and had robbed her of 
‘right away.’ her freshness, had brought also a quiet thought- 
This change involved the taking of a fresh | fulness which to some waa not less beautiful. So, 
partner by Mr Showle, as the busincss was too | among others, thought Mr Benjamin Creelock. 
large for one person to manage; while, as a new; He had first noticed her ag she went, quiet and 
warehouse, apart from the original store, was solitary, to and from her duties ; aud om inqniring 
being built, it was clear that in time a third} who she was, heard comments in her favour, 
partner must be added, or a manager employed. | which increased the interest he had felt when 
As Mr Showle had a decided aversion to managers, | he first saw her. But Ben, rough hardy miner 
or to the allowing any one to have potential|as he had becn, was timid in the presence of 
authority in the business who was not vitally | women, as is not uncommon with rough hardy 
interested in it, there was no doubt that the | men of any grade; and although he continued to 
addition would be in the form of a partner. For | meet Miss Ruth Alken every day, he might have 
the present, however, but one was taken in, | gone on so long without mustering up sufficient 
although there was a rumour that Mr Bynnes| courage or ingenuity to effect an introduction, 
had recommended a relative of his own, who| that his old bachelorship would have become 
would appear shortly aa a third in the firm, irremediable ; but a happy chance befriended 
The new partner, Mr Ben Creelock, was a| him. 
brusque, somewhat hot-tempered man, although} Having no acquaintances in Cincinnati, he 
he must have been approaching fifty years of age ;! was ylad to vary his somewhat scanty evening 
1!) but he was well enough liked by the employves , resources by frequent visits at Mr Showle’s 
%6/ of the firm, when once they were used to him.} house, The senior partner was a married man 
(The render will please to notice that in United | with a family, and kept up an old-fashioned 
vt \States’ matters of business, ‘employees’ is the | habit of quiet social gatherings at home. Here 
ld sroper word.) The new partner was a very Mr Bon was always welcome, not only as being 
‘verniberal master, considerate and kindly where he'a partner in the store, but because his tales 
Counw any anxicty to please, though apt to be of the mines, the mountains, the prairies—of 
ative sionate when he thought he detected a skulker ; Indians, buffaloes, and Vigilance Committees, were 
& 'Fheloafer.” He had not been used to a store, as interesting, not only to the seniors of the party, 
———ankly owned; but he waa naturally quick ; but to the younger members also; and Ben was 
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often surrounded by a circle of brizht-eyed girls 
and active striplings, who hung on his words as 
to a new series of Arabian Nights. To the 
dwellers in orderly cities in the States, stories 
which interest us in England, of life and adven- 
ture in the Far West, are positively fascinating 
—niore so indeed than are such narratives to the 
residents of London. 

One night, on his arrival at Mr Showle’s, his 
host, who was speaking to a lady as Ben entered, 
turned and said: “I don’t think, Mr Creelock, 
you have met Miss Alken before. She is our 
schoolmarm, and a very esteemed friend.’ 

So then, without a moment's notice, without 
having a single idea prepared, he found himself 
face to face with, and holding the hand of the 
lady he had been secretly watching and admiring 
for months. Perhaps Ben did better by blunder- 
ing into a conversation with Mies Alken, than 
he would have done by preparing an elaborate 
speech after his standard of eloquence. At all 
events, the lady was pleased with his narratives, 
and took a special interest-—or so Ben thought— 
in the details of mining life. 

She left early; and as soon as possible after 
her departure, Ben asked Mr Showle what he 
knew of her, where she was ‘raised,’ and 80 
forth, after the style in fashion in the West, Mr 
Showle did not give much information m reply 
to these queries, merely saying that his late 
partner, Mr Bynnes, had taken a great interest 
in her, and by his influence, had procured for her 
the situation she now held. Wer friends, he 
believed, had resided in one of the New England 
States, 

This was about all Mr Creeloc k learned in refer- 
ence to the ‘schoolmarm.’ It was quite enough, 
however; for in the States, people do not make 
needlessly minute inguiries about the relatives, 
and still less about he ancestors of thew they 
come in contact or fall in love with. 

Feeling that a man why is « long way on in the 
“furties’ has not much time to spare, Ben goon 
made his admiration of Miss Ruth known to that 
lady, who, timid and retiring as she was always, 
was even shyer—more frightened, it seemed to 
Ben—ou the revelation being made, than he 
had expected. But a middle-aged man, who had 
served a lone apprenticeship in the mincs of 
California and Culorade, wa~ not likely to be 
easily checked when once he had broken the ice ; 
and so Ben persevered, until it became at last an 
understood thing that he was engaged to the school- 
marm, and that as soon as the new partner arrived, 
and was fairly initiated in the bu-iness, so that 
Mr Showle might have some assietance, the pair | 
were to be magried, and take a trip east, to see 
Ruth’s native village and what friends she had | 
remaining. 

Miss Alken had expressed a great wieh not to 
live in Cincinnati after they were married ; and 
Ben, who had been so long used to a far wilder 
and lonelier life than any Ohio or Kentuck 
village could furnish, cared not how quiet his 
home might be. So he entered into treaty for 
purchasing and enlarging a pretty little homestead 
at a village some eight or ten miles from the city— 
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an hours drive for the fast trotter he meant to 
buy. He sometimes wondered at this whim on 
Miss Aiken’s part, as not in accordance with her 
usual manner, so calm, and so easily pleased. 
There was another little odd way she had, too, 
which attracted his notice; for several times he 
fancied she was about to say something to him 
of special importance ; but nothing had ever come 
of it, so he decided at last that it was only her 

manner. i 

Just now, it was announced that the new 
partner—the distant relation of Mr Bynnes, pre- 
viously mentioned—was really coming, the delay 
in his joining the firm having arisen from a severe 
iliness under which he had been labouring. In 
brief, he did come; and the vew warvhouse 
haying just been completed, he wo , > rharyse 
of it It so happened that his arm a Uin- 
cinnati took place during the temporary absence 
on business of Mr Ben Creelock, Ben returned 
later-on on the very day of the other's arrival, 
but missed him at the time ; and as he had much 
to do on his return, while the new-comer was 
immersed in his duties, they did not ineet on the 
first day. 

We need harntly stop to explain that Ben saw 
Miss Alken on the day of his return; but he 
waa alarmed vo see how unwell she looked. 
There was a dark, ewollen look about her eyes, 
which scened to tell of weeping or sleep- 
lessness. But she smiled when ue spoke of it, 
and declar& she was quite well. Ben was only 
half eatisfied, and decided that she required a 
change, that ber dutics were too heavy for her, 
and therefore—as the new partner had come—she 
had better give mm her notice to the school; and 
he would arrange for their marriage, so that the 
desired change of air und the release from her 
duties would be at once secured. This he deter- 
mined should not be delayed ; he would begin 
the very next day by mentioning the matter to 
Mr Showle. 

Like nearly evervbody m business there, Mr 
Creelock dined at a hotel; it saved trouble, and 
saved the expense of servants; the latter being 
no trifling item in Cincinnati. On the day after 
his return, he went at mid-day to the Ocean 
House, his fuvourite Lote), to dine. He took his 
seat at his accustomed table. The reader pro- 
Lably knows that it ig the usual custom in 
the ‘States for the hotela to be furnished with 
a number of small tables, accommodating from 
two to four persons cach ; and at one particular 
table in the Orran House, Mr en was wont to 
reat Inmself. He took his usual place and began 
his dinner ; as he did so, a stranger sated himself 
in the char opposite to him. Ben glanced 
involuntarily at the new-comer ; but the latter's 
head was turned away, while speaking to an 
attendant, sv Ben did not se his face, cate 
matter of no consequence, he went on with his 
dinner, and the stranger proceeded with his 
meal. 

In a littk time, Ben had occasion for a sauce 
eruet, and reached out his hand mechanically to 
where it had been a moment before. The bottle 
was gone; bet the stranger saw his movement, 
and with some ‘ndistinct syllables, pushed it, 
towards him. Pen lifted his head and 
his lips to thank him, the stranger smiling plea. 
santly as Ben moved. But not a sound 
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from the lips of the latter. Had he been struck 
suddenly dumb—had he gazed upon the head of 
the Gorgon, he could not have been more petrified 
by amazement, by terror, by a chaos of uncon- 
trollable emotions; for the man before him, 
separated only by the breadth of the narrow table 
—the man into whose eyes he was looking straight 
and close—the man eho was smiling pleasantly 
in anticipation of his thanks, was the man who 
had been his most implacable foe—was none 
other than the man whom he had last seen lying 
stark and apparently dead on the banks of a 
mining pool in Colorado—was Rube Steele ! 

There was no doubt about it; there was no 
room for speculating upon a strong accidental 
resemblance. The man was Rube Steele, his 
partner at the mine, and no one else. 

*I see you have the New York Beacon there,’ 
said the stranger, nodding, with another easy 
smile, to the journal which Ben had been reading. 
‘Your own paper, I reckon, as they do not kee 
it on file here. I should be much oblized, 
stranger, by a sight of it.’ 

Ben stretched his hand to the journal, and 
passed it to the speaker without removing his 
eyes from his face for an instant; and with the 
slightest gesture or change of position on the 
part of the stranger, perpetually recurred the 
thought: ‘Now he knows me! Now for the 
plunge!’ But the other moved not from his 
seat. He took the paper with another easy smile 
and nod, then, first saying a few words about the 
great heat of the weather, at once commenced its 
perusal. 

It was worse than any horrible dream or night- 
mare under which Ben had ever suffered. he 
certainty that this pleasant civil stranger was Rube 
Steele, became stronger and stronger, for not only 
was his whole aspect and his every feature suffi- 
cient proof of his identity, but his voice alone 
would have been enough to convince Ben, had 
his face been wholly hidden. The tone and 
certain little peculiaritics in his speech, of which 
every man has some—ceasilv to be recounised by 
those who know him well, although indeserib- 
able in themselyes—were there, just as Ben had 
heard and noticed them, hundreds of times in 
days gone by, in the voice and manner of his 
former partner. And yet—and yet he sat opposite 
to him now, smiling amicably, and without, so 
far as Ben could sce, the foimtest recognition of 
the man with whom he had lived so long in close 
intimacy—an intimacy which had found its end 
in a deadly struggle. 

The meal was concluded leisurely, and appa- 
rently with complete satistuction on the part of 
the stranger; but Ben had been tunable to swallow 
a mouthful from the moment he recognised him. 
Then Rubo—if Rube it were—rose, nodded civilly, 
bade him ‘good-evening,’ as is the western fashion, 
after early morning is past, and left. By an 
enormous effort, Ben, on his return to the store, 
mastered himself sufficiently to avoid questioning 
on the of Mr Showle, who nevertheless told 
t him that he was looking somewhat scared. 

, Ben turned the conversation from his looks, 
aa diversion he was able to effect the more easily 
as Mr Showle was particularly anxious for him 
““o come round to his house that evening to meet 
‘hiO{p Morede, the new partner, who was certain 
—— be there, and who was most desirous of seeing 
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Mr Creelock. ‘He wants” concluded the old 
merchant, ‘to hear all about the West and the 
minea 1 thought he had once been there him- 
self; but seems not, and he wants to hear all 
about them.’ ; 

Ben returned a dubious answer. He could not 
pledge himself to go to the merchant’s house that 
night, as he really felt too unwell His nerves— 
articles of which he had not previously had the 
slightest idea that he was the ssor—had 
received such a shock, that he felt he was not fit 
for general company—that the slightest incident 
would jar and upset them. 

He called at the house where Miss Alken 
boarded, to explain that he should not be at the 
merchant's that night, for he Knew she was going 
there; and when he saw her, he was struck by 
the increased haggardness of her aspect. 

‘Say, Ruth, what is the matter?’ began Ben. 
‘If you have heard no bad news, and have nothing 
to upset your mind, it is time we had Doctor 
Burt to see you; that is so.” 

Miss Alken hesitated a moment, and then said : 
‘Mr Creelock—well, Ben, then !’—as the ex-miner 
made a gesture of impatience; ‘I have indeed 
something on my mind, which I onght to have 
told you carlier, and which I sce f had better 
tell now.—Nay ; do not look so alarmed. It is 
nothing which ought to give me pain, or your- 
self, yet it does distress me. Shall en on?’ 

‘Go on!’ echoed Ben; ‘of course you must 
go on. And you know, Ruth, that if it is in 
the pore: of man or money to relieve you, I 
am the man—and ought to be the man—who will 
do it? 

Miss Alken smiled faintly, then proceeded : 
‘I had thought to keep back the information 
until you had met the person most concerned 
in it; but as T learn now there will be another 
delay, and as the suspense 1s terrible to me, I 
will hesitate no longer. The new partner in 
Showle and Bynnes-~Mr Morede—is my brother. 
My half-brother, I should say,’ continued Ruth. 
‘I had hoped, until his arrival actually took 
place, that he would not come; for he has been 
uncertain and unreliable all his life. But he 
has kept to his purpose now, it eeema. He has 
been the bane of our family. His recklessness 
and extravagance brought down our home, from 
which, eventually, his quarrelsome and revengeful 
spirit forced him to fly to save his life. I 
suffered, as did my sisters ; and but for the kind- 
ness of Mr Bynnes, who was distantly akin to 
my mother, it would have been worse for us. 
Very strangely, however, Mr Bynnes never quite 
lost his liking for Morede, and has, I believe, 
supplied part of the capital necessary to make 
him a partner here. But stranger still, although 
he has reduced me, with the rest of the family, 
to poverty, I believe my brother, as we have 
always called him, is, in his way, really fond 
of me. Yet I dreaded his presence here, as bein 
certain in some sort to bring evil with it i 
cannot tell how, but I dread it. Yet, now I have 
acen him, he appears changed. It may be that 
added vears have given him reflection and steadi- 
ness; yet I do not think it is that. There is 
something utterly inexplicable in him, which of 
course no etranger could see. He is entirely 
silent about his life of late years, although willing 
enough to speak of early days at home. He has ; 
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heard me speak of you, and says he knows he | 
shall like you, and is anxious to know you. And 
all this is so very different from what I remember 
of him, that I hope he is changed.’ 

‘Changed! Of course he is, Ruth!’ exclaimed ' 
Ben. ‘As they say in the old country, be has 
sown his wild-oats. Don’t think that because 
a boy has once been bad, he is never to be good ; 
or once wild, that he will never he ateaiy I 
shall like him for his own sake, and for yours 
too, Ruth, Iam quite certain. I cannot see him 
to-night, for a reason I have; but to-morrow I; 
will meet him, and reckon I shall have gained a 
fresh friend in Ruth's brother.’ 


THE TROUBADOURS. 


TaeRE is a charm in the very namo of the 
troubadours that surrounds those wandering 
minstrels of old with peculiar interest. Their 
canzons, sirventés, and pastorelas carry us back to 
the pictaresque ages of colour and splendour, and | 
are almost our only source of information as to | 
those heroes of medieval romance whose names ; 
have acquired a legendary fame. During the | 
brilliant period in which they sang, the country 
of the Langue d’Oc was awake with the din of 
arms, the stir of thousands in the crusades 
against the Saracens, which had their origin in 
the south of France; and in the chivalrous 
character of the holy wars, the quarrels of rival 
femilies, the gorgeous pageantry of the tourna- 
ments, and above all, in the glorification of love 
and martial fame, were found inexhaustible mate- | 
rials for descriptive poctry. 

The troubadours—harbinyers of reviving culture 
in the middle ayes—ilisplayed in their highly ! 
finished literature a refinement and splendour of 
imagination, an intensity and warmth, which, 


with the power they wielded, gradually changed ; 
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other renowned princes and knighta Who has 
not heard of the lays of Richard Coour-de-Lion, 
and of Alfonso, king of Portugal—those paladins 
of old, whose heroic exploits againat the Infidel 
were the theme of wandering minstrels in avery’ 
Christian court throughout Europe? In those 
days, when chivalry surrounded woman with an 
atmosphere of sacredness, and love was looked 
upon as a sort of feudal service, wherein the’ 
knight played the part of vassal, and the lady 
that of suzerain, it was part of the code of honour 
to become the champion of some one mistress, 
whose charms were extolled in verse; and cach 
powerful chitelain, in the intervals of war, after 
ruthless slaughter, battles, and treason, would 
indite to his lady-love pastorals full of tender 
sentiment, and redolent of the fragrance of fields 
and flowers. 

The aristocracy of fair Provence, in its hey- 
day of glory and prosperity, was, notwithstand- 
ing thia addiction to verse, perhaps the most 
reckless and profligate the world has ever seen. 
One of the foremost Barons of the March was 
Bertrand Von Born, a typical war-like troubadour 
of the twelfth century. minent in the political 
quarrels of the day, a perfect firebrand of war, 
he was courted and dreaded by princes and kings ; 
ever in search of new lands and new lovea, 
wielding with equal vigeur the lyre and the 
swo_, in the science of war and the art of love 
he was without a mval. Sometimes fighting with 
Creur-de-Lion, sometimes against him, this true 
child of the Langue d'Or, after many gallant 
defences, was captured, but through the extra- 
ordinary influence he exerted over his capta 
eacaped with life and liberty. After a long an 
stormy carcer, Bertrand Von Born ended his days 
as a monk in the monastery of Coteaux, 

In the gallery of noble and stately figures 
furnished by Provengal poetry, we have a picture 
of enduring historic interest left us by the 


the life, the tastes, the manners, of their times; | troubadour Ramband of Vaquierns, of the famous 


whilst the quaint imagery, 
colouring of Precengal song, left truces of its: 
ascendency in the works of more thun one cele. | 
brated Italian poct, as well us in English poetry long } 
before the Elizabethan ave. It was between the 
tenth and thirteenth centuries that all the varied 
forms of Provengal poetry flourivberl, affording 
the meanr of livelihondl—even, in some inetances, 
the acquisition of consi lerable wealth—to many 
wandering minstrels. Thierry says: ‘In the; 
twelfth century, the songs of the troubadours ! 
circulating rapidly from castle to castle, and from | 
town to town, supplied the place of periodical 
pazettes in all the country between the rivers 
Istre and Vienne, the mountains of Auvergne 
and the two seas.’ 

By far the greater number of troubalours | 
known to us were nobles of high birth, or soldiers | 
who had won knighthood on the field, with whom | 
poetry was a passion, and who devoted themselves | 
with enthusiasm to the cultivation of the gay | 
ecience, Such were the Barons of the March, | 
the Dauphin of Auvergne, the Viscounts of |; 
Limoges, Ventadour, and Camborn, with many 


| portrarte 


with the richness of | Boniface, Marquis of Montferrat, one of an 
‘heroie family of crusaders, who was himuelf a 


troubadour and the beau-rdéal of a knight-errant, 
comforting the afHicted, punishing the wicked, 
andl relieviny distressed damsels, When the 
preaching of Fulk of Neuilly roused the chivalry 
of France, Champagne, and Flanders to a new 
crusade, Rambaud followed the banner of his 
brother-in-arms the Marquis to Palestine, winnin 

knighthood, singing and fighting his way throug, 

all the perils ae the holy war. His songs are & 
record of splendidly dramatic incidents; and in 
the vivid sketches of hia surroundings, we are 
enabled to trace the cventa in the hfe of the 
great soldier-poet, in whom all the virtaes and 
vices of his ancestors seem to have becn per. 
somrticd, 

Tu Rayniond de Miravela, who, Nostradamus 
informs us, was ‘deeply learned in the ecience of 
love” we are indebted for a series of life-like 
of some of the loveliest women of the 
period. This fnshionable poet, notorious for his 
misfortunes in Jove, died ‘puor, and worn out in 
body afd mind,’ after spending many years of 
his life siguing in the train of a noted beauty. 
An old French chronicler writes: ‘Through 
the songs of Raymoud, was Adelais admired and, 
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sought of all the barons far and near, and she 
became the subject of curiosity even at the courts 
of Aragon and Toulouse, and the king and the 
egtint sent her messages and presents of jewels, 
phich she valiogly accepted.’ 

The great ambition of ladies in the days of 
chivalry was to be eulogised in song, and made 
fenore by the canzons and madrigals of the 

oubadours ; go long as they were the theme, it 
mattered not how gullant and equivecal was the 
poetry. The Countess of Tripolis was the cause 
of the melancholy and dramatic episode which 
cut short the brilliant career of Rudel, a minstrel 
attached to ‘the service of Cwwur-de-Lion, who 
‘became beyond measure the lover’ of this lady, 
whom he had never seen! Having sung her praises 
through all Provence, he set out on a pilyrimage 
in search of the far-famed beauty; but after 
enduring many miseries on hiy digastrous journey, 
he reached the shores of Palestine only to die in 
the arms of his ladye-love. The Countess, who 
had hastened to welcome him on his arrival, 

luced his body, we are told, ‘in a rich and 
Rononvaule tomb of porphyry, on which were 
inscribed some verses in the Arabic tongue.’ , 

Another minstrel in the train of Richard was 
the world-renowned Peter Vidal, unrivalled as an 
improvisatore, and gifted with an exquisite voice. 
He travelled far and wide, scattering canzong and 
sirventés over Christendom; and his Jongleur’s 
Story produces perhaps a greater impression, and 
clings to the memory with more strange fascina- 
tion, than any lyrical composition of the period. 
Vidal was for some time in the houschold of the 
lord of Baux, whose fame as a troubadour was 
also great. It was in return for the lays of this 
high-born minstrel that Frederick Tarbarossa 

resented to him de ancient city of Orange. 
Sonquered by the Saracens, re-conquered by 
Charlemagne, this interesting old place boasts 
of one of the most romantic histories in the annals 
of French towns, and its vicissitudes were com- 
memorated in Provengal song. Marseilles, Tou- 
louse, Carcassonne, were all famous cities of the 
Langue d’Qc ; but perhaps the favourite haunt of 
the wandering troubadours was Aix, the ancient 
capital of Provence, where the richest rewards of 
jewels, money, arms, &c, besides unbounded 

ospitality, were sure to follow the exhibition of 
their skill, Who could imagine that this httle 
moribund town, a few miles from Marseilles, was 
at one time the dwelling-place of a noble family, 
the centre of the most Lirilliant circle in Southern 
France? Who can realise im its picturesque decay, 
the pomp and paycantry of its old historic aspect 
in the days of chivalry, when Giovanni the 
troubadour Count of Provence, the last inheritor 
of a mighty name, aang in his court at Aix? 
The fondest and proudest memories have gathered 
round the name of Count Giovanni, his country, 
his people, his valour. 

It is curious to note in the records of the 
troubadows how many successful followers of 
the ‘gentle craft’ were connected with the cloister. 
The witty and dissolute monk of Montauden was 
known as a fashionable t; whilst his superior, 
Folquet, afterwanls Bishop of Toulouse, from a 


‘ gay troubadour became a fierce religious despot 
N 
ora 


» 





any ecclesiastics were sent from the monasteries 
jy to preach a sort of musical crusade against the 
mheretics in the Langue d'Uc, who also had their 
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champions in the land of song. Some even became 
military chiefs of high renown. Conspicuous 
amongst them was the monk Louis Lascaris, 
a son of the Count of Ventimiglia To quote 
from Nostradamus, who discourses much on this 
inember of an ancient and noble family: ‘He 
was of such a happy wit, not only in the poetical, 
Provengal, but also in the vulgar dialects, that 
nobody could equal his sweetness or his-invention. 
While yet a youth, he took holy orders in a 
monastery ; Lut afterwards falling in love with 
a lady of the neighbourhood, the sister of the 
creat Isnard of Glanderes, he married her, and 
had five children. The queen Giovanna having 
a powerful army in Provence for the expulsion 
of the free-companics, gave the command thereof 
to Lascaris, who was valiant and skilled in war. 
At the end of the campaign, the envy and malice 
of his ill-wishers caused him to be persecuted 
by Pope Urban V., who desired that he should 
return to his convent. But he, who would rather 
have chosen death in preference, and who saw 
that the pope was every day becoming more and 
more exasperated against lim, went with a fine 
equipape to the court of the queen Giovanna, 
whose protection he claimed.’ The queen of 
Naples ‘duly considered the services that the 
poct had rendered, and those that he might yet 
render her crown. Seeing, besides, that he was 
a gentleman of handsome person and gay and 
generous disposition, she wrote so earnestly in 
his favour to the pope at Avignon, that tis 
Holiness consented to tix a period of twenty-five 
years at the end of which the poet was to return 
to his cell.’ Lascaris, however, did not outlive 
the allotted time. 

Tn this cursory sketch of the troubadours, it 
would be impossible to enumerate cach of the 
fifty-seven poets whose names are associated with 
Provengal literature ; but we must not forget two 
or three of those best remembered of their age 
and country. The unfortunate Luc de la Barre, 
whose songs reflecting'on Henry IL, roused the 
vengeance of that monarch, was hunted from 
place to place and blinded, when he refused all 
rustenance, and died of famine and despair. The 
love-affair of Bertrand of Pezers, a professor of 
Provengal poetry, with a young and lovely girl 
in his school, whom he married in spite of all 
opposition, excited great sympathy and interest. 
The adventurous couple commenced a life of 
wandering minstrelay; and the ‘Monk of the 
Golden Isle’ informs us that before entering a 
chiteau, they would make inquiries as to the 
occupants ; and ‘then, with wonderful quickness, 
they would compose a song ornamented with the 
memorable deeds in love, war, and ties chase, of 
the chitelain and his progenitors.’ 

Another wandeging couple were the celebrated 
Raymond Ferrand and the lady of Courbon, who 
retired from the world, after some years of 
joyous minetrelsy, to convents within sight of 
each other. This lady of Courbon was noto- 
rious as one of the presidents of the ‘Court of 
Love, held in the castle of Romanini. Queen 
Eleanor, wife of Henry II, the Countess of 
Champagne, the Countess of Narbonne, and many 
noted beauties, gave sentences in these courts, 
which Hallam speaks of ag ‘fantastical solem- 
nities where ridiculous questions of gallantry were 
debated.’ To borrow the language of Sismondi— 
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THE TRANSVAAL GOLD-FIELDS. 
BY ONE ON THE Spor. 


Tar gold-fields of the Transvaal, which have been 
heard of by fits and starts during the last twelve 
years, have of late begun to excite considerable 
attention both at home and in South Africa; 
and as the future of the Transvaal, and indeed 
a great portion of South-eastern Africa, depends 
very much on their proper development, a short 
description of the gold-bearing region may prove 
interesting to readers of this Journal. 

Gold has been found scattered over a consider- 
able extent of country here, and indeed is known 
to extend up to the Zambesi; but the part most 
frequented by the gold-secker is a belt of country 
running almost north and south, commencing on 
the Kaap River, a few miles east of the village 
of Middleburg, in the Transvaal, aud terminating 
about ten miles north of Pilgrim’s Rest, in the 
Lydenburg district. The principal ‘farms’ on 
which gold has been found in the Lydenburg 
district are Pilgrim’s Rest, Berlin, Lisbon, 
Graskop, Mac-Mac, Spitzkop, Elandsdrift, and 
Hendrikedal—these so-called ‘farms’ being merely 
tracts of ground surveyed, but in scarcely any 
case used for actual farming purposes. There 
are numerous other ‘farms’ on which gold has 
been found; but the above-named have, up to 
the present time, produced the largest quantity. 
From the Kaap River gold-fields, about fifty miles 
from Lydenburg, a considerable quantity of gold 
has also been extracted, partly on unallotted 
government ground, and partly from the ‘farms’ 
of private owners ; but this district has not been 
so extensively worked of late, owing to its un- 
healthiness in the lower reaches of the river, 
and also to the difficulty of working in such 
broken country. 

At the present time, comparatively little work 
is being carried on in either of the above districts, 
from causes which will be explained presently ; 
but that gold exists in considerable quantities, 
there is not the shadow of a donbt, as the returns 





of banks and merchants for native gold purchased 
can show ; and although no capitalists have until 
recently made their appearance on the gold-fields, 
yet several exceptionally lucky diggers who came 
here with nothing beyond experience and stout 
hearts, have realised & competence, in epite of 
the disadvantages and troubles which such a 
rough life implies. 

All the gold hitherto found, with very few 
exceptions, has been of the kind known as alluvial 
—that is, existing in the ground, and capable of 
being extracted by means of water alone, without 
the intervention of machinery; but at present 
there are two Companies with machinery starting 
work-crushing quartz, the returns from which 
are looked forward to with much interest, as it 
will then be seen whether it will pay to import 
machinery on a large scale or not. When the 
gold-bearing ground lies at a comparatively low 
level, enabling water from any of the numerous 
streams running through the country to be 
brought on it, the process of gold-washing is 
very simple, the ground being merely picked loose 
and thrown into the water, or washed away by the 
water, which is then conducted through a long 
box, or race, about eighteen inches in width and 
depth, open on top, and paved with hard rock or 
quartz on the bottom, falling gradually for a dis- 
tance of from twenty to two hundred feet in length, 
according to the strength of the stream running |, 
through the ground, and the quantity of ground ~ 
washed per day. Once or twice a day the wate, 
is turned off from this race and a 1 strea~ 
of clean water run through it; the face is the,’ 

: Ld 
carefully examined from end to egfl; andmind, 
nuggets or particles of gold whichf by they when 


of the water and their greater cificgt a horse 
may have been deposited in the nipples F 
lities of the bottom-paving, arg’ then Along if w 
and the work resumed. In she Wonght us pile 
is of a fine ‘ature, and liabl¢é to bk : 
if the race alone were uged, they of the ew" 
are sifted from the ground, atm declared 


ground and water run Oy€r Coals to Jerusalenart] 
from the nature of fheir tee at 2 
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fine particles of gold and allow the lighter soil 
to flow away. These blankets are periodically 
washed out; and the fine particles of gold result- 
ing are combined with quicksilver, which, from 
ita affinity to gold, brings the whole into one 
mass, which is then placed in a retort, and the 


quicksilver evaporated off and recaught for future 
use, leaving the gold in a solid mass behind. 
The above process, costing very little in the 


way of outlay, has been of necessity almost the, 


only one adopted by the diggers, who for the most 
part have been working-men, with little or no 
money ; and in cases where the alluvial ground 
has lain so high above the level of the rivers as 
to prevent it being worked in the same way, the 
only difference has been that the ground has had 
to be excavated and brought to the water-race ly 
earting or otherwise, the process of washing being 
the same. But in the case of quartz containing 
gold, the quartz has to be reduced almast to a 
powder in water by means of machinery; the 
crushed quartz then flows over plates coated with 
quicksilver, which catch the greater part of the 
gold; and that which escapes the quicksilver 15 
caught by means of the blankets before men- 
tioned, which receive it after passing the silvered 
plates. 

It has struck many people who are acquainted 
with gold-mining in both Australia and Cali- 
fornia, that in no two places in the Transvaal 
are the indications of gold the same. In one 
place it is in vain to look for it except on 
the top of a hill; in another, the valley alone 
will yield gold; and not a few geologists and 
so-called mining experts who have visited the 
gold-fields lately, for the purpose of reporting on 
properties for intending purchasers, have been 
much at fault regarding the possibility of finding 
payable gold, and confessed that it is necessary 
to spend a considerable time before a property 
ean be even cursorily examined, In most cases, 
it seems that the diggers themselves, through their 
actual experience, are better acquainted with the 

ayable and non-payable ground than any stranger, 

owever experienced otherwise, can be. 

From 1873, the gold-laws of the Transvaal 
permitted a digecr to take out a license for a 
elaim on any gold-bearing property held to be 
the property of the government, aud the digger 
paying the amount of this license for his right 
to dig for gold. When a claim was exhausted or 
found not payable, the digger was at liberty to 
abandon it and mark out another, in the event 
of this other not being oceupied. This law, in 
a sparsely populated country, where scareely any 
agriculture was carried on, worked very well and 

armonfoualy ; but on the retrocession of the 
Oansvaal by the British government, a new order 
Tithings eprang into existence. In order to 
rownse the’ revenue—which fell rapidly off on 

his perartura of the British government, and has 

t i8 nencé\caused a widespread distress ever 
troubudoinest 

. J} the ‘gentheish atkthority—the Volkeraad or Boer 
b || The witty arantedl concessions for every manu- 
uf] Known asa tnid be carried on in the Transvaal— 
rar| Folquet, afteriie one man, on the payment of 
Cor, Ry troubadoury annum, the sole right to manu- 
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Europe, so as, if possible, to insure the sale of 
the Teatsvial made article. Jt is to be remarked, 
en passant, that the European articles, though 
thus hampered, still continue to have by far the 
largest sale. Amongst other concessions, a gold 
concession law was passed, specifying that the 
owner of any gold-bearing farm could, on the 
payment of a sum to be agreed upon per annum, 
obtain the sole right to work for gold on his farm, 
on condition that he compensated any diggers who 
might be on his property, working under the old 
government license. 

The consequence of the promulgation of this 
last law has been that nearly every owner of a 
gold-bearing farm who could pay a year or two's 
concession rental for his property, has taken out 
a concession, with the idea of disposing of both 
concession and farm at a high profit in the 
European market, and in few cases with the 
intention of digsing for gold. As nothing is 
stated in the gold concessions about the time in 
which the original diggers are to Le compensated, 
or any fixed hasis on which their claims are to be 
valued, this has almost Ied to a dead-lock in the 
gold production, and caused much litigation in 
the High Court at Pretoria. The diggers decline 
to enhance the value of any concessionaire’s pro- 
peity by further exploring and opening it up, 
and the concessionaires in bnt few cases have the 
eapital wherewith to compensate the diggers. As 
European investors, however, are not so easily 
influenced by a high-flown prospectus as formerly, 
itis probable that before long the owners of the 
farms bearing gold will see the propricty of again 
throwing them open at a rental to diggers, and 
thereby increasing their own revenue and that 
of the country generally ; for, with a large mining 
population, both merchants and farmers find a 
ready sale for their goods and produce ; the natives 
are taught to work, which is by far the most 
civilising influence that can be brought to bear 
upon them; and money will be circulated in a 
country where the want of it has never been felt 
more than at present. 

There is not throughout the country what can 
be called a mining town, the nearest approach to 
one being Pilvrim’s Rest, about thirty-five miles 
from the district of Lydenbury. This is on the 
property of a London firm, who appear to be 
sparing no expense, cither in money or machinery, 
to test their property thoroughly. The town is 
situated in a most picturesque valley, remindin 
one more of Switzerland than South Africa; an 
tho old fashion amonyvst Australians and Cali- 
forniens of giving odd names to places is observ- 
able here, in such names as Jerusalem Gully, 
Tiger Creck, & As usual, the Scotsman is 
here in force, as may be naturally expected in 
the most out-of-the-way place where there is a 
chance of making money. Indeed, one of the 
camps near Pilgrim’s Rest is named Mac-Mac, 
after the number of Macs who formerly lived 
there; one of them, who is buried near here, 
being the unfortunate Mac whose strange story 
was related in the account of St Kilda published 
some years ago in this Journal. 

The country, although very picturesque and 
well watered in the valleys, is very rough to 
travel over, and, without exception, has the worst 
roads traversing it in South Atdies From Lyden- 
burg to Spitzkop, another mining camp, the read 
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would make a London cab-driver’s hair stand on 
end; and the trouble and danger of conveying 
machinery along these roads by the cumbersome 
bullock-wagon can only be understood by those 
having experience of South Africa, From May 
till Qetober it is possible to obtain goods from 
Delagoa Bay through the Portuguese port of 
Lorenco Marques, the road being fairly good in 
that direction; but during the remainder of the 
year, the dreaded tsetse fly abounds on the road, 
and the rivers are so swollen by the rains that 
transport is impossible. 

Those Companies intending to start work on 
the gold-fields are endeavouring to arrange to 
work their machinery by water-power, the cost 
of fuel being very great here. Timber exists in 
considerable quantities in the kloofs or valleys 
of the mountains, but of a kind of little use for 
fuel, and almost inaccessible. Coal is found near 
Middleburg ; but the cost of £ ort along these 
roads would almost prevent its use, although the 
distance does not exceed one hundred miles. 
Water, apparently, will be the greatest difficulty 
in regard to any scheme of comprehensive working 
here, as for gold-working generally it is neces- 

to obtain a good water-supply at a high 
level, which is extremely diflicult to obtain. 
There are numerous streams in the valleys; but 
their sources at a high level are very few, and 
owing to the broken and diversified nature of 
the ground, would cost large sums of money to 
convey to any distance. 

Oue very striking instance of perseverance in 
the above way is that of a miner over sixty years 
of age, who, unaided, has spent five years in 
bringing a watercourse on towards his claims at 
Spitzkop, and expects to take three years longer 
to finish it. In spite of numerous difficulties in 
the way of rocks and boulders, he has steadily 
persevered, ond has now got through the worst 
of the work, and makes good proaress, taking his 
age into consideration, The length of this water- 
course will be about eleven miles when finished, 
although the distance from point to point does not 
exceed four. 

The diggers are a wonderfully law-abiding com- 
munity asa whole; and it is astonishing to see 
what a slender staff under the Boer government 
is employed to maintain order, one solitary con- 
stable at Pilgrim's Rest being sufficient for twenty 
miles round. Much trouble was caused from 1876 
to 1879 through the war with the native chief 
Secocoeni, and digging operations were almost sus- 
pended; bat his defeat by Sir Garnet Wolseley in 
1879 left them free to work again until the end 
of 1880, when the war between the Boers and the 
British caused another cessation of work. All 
these things, together with their present troubles 
with the concessionaires, before alluded to, would 
naturally lead one to expect impatience and tur- 
bulence amongst a community many of whom 
come from Australian and Californian diggings, 
where the revolver is the readiest argument ; but, 
strange to say, it is not the case here. 

Uniess the working of the gold-fields brin, 
more money into the country, it is very difficelt 
to see what the future of the Transvaal will be. 
The late war with the native chief Mapoch has 
considerably impoverished the people; the exports 
of the country are very trifling, and the low 
state of the market at the Diamond Fields haa 
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done away with a large source of income in the 
sale of produce and coaL The revenue of the 
country has steadily fallen since the retirement 
of the British troops; the natives are either 
unable or unwilling to pay taxes; and the Boers 
themselves, with very ae exerptions, wish the 
British were back again. Pretoria and Potchef- 
stroom, the two principal towns, look almost 
deserted, and have numerous empty buildings 
When we add to this the high price of living, 
owing to the duties imposed on goods, &c., the 
lookout does not seem cheerful. It is not probable 
that the British government will again resume 
its sway here, even if invited unanimously by 
the Boers, but it is possible that some system of 
Union or Confederation will before long take 
place amongst the different states of South Africa ; 
and shoul the railway be constructed from 
Delagoa Bay, vid Pretoria, to Kimberley, it is 
certain that the country would benefit much by 
the improved means of communication. These, 
however, are prospects of the far future; and 
until the gold-tields are further developed by the 
present ownera, and the government capable of 
paying its way and seeing its course fairly before 
if on a firm basis, it would bo unwise for 
intending investors to place too much faith on 
the representations of promoters. Gold is in the 
Transvaal, and in considerable quantities, but not 
everywhere, and as yct comparatively little real 
exploration has been carried on below the surface 
to any depth. The ernshing now commencing 
at Pilgrim’s Rest and Ross Will will be the first 
real test as to the gold in the quartz, and it is 
to be hoped will bo aatisfuctory to those who 
have had the courage to cad the way. 


BY MEAD AND STREAM. 
CHAPTER XVIIL-~—THE SEALED LETTER, 


Parte drew his breath more freely, He expe- 
rienced that delightful sense of relief which 
rewards one who has been long overstrained, 
when the strain is relaxed before the stage of 
exhaustion is reached, But such is the perver- 
sity of human nature, that his gladness was 
tinged with something resembling a degree of 
disappointment. Certainly the tinge was ao deli- 
cate that he was not thoroughly aware of its real 
character. To Madge the shade was revealed in 
this way. 

‘I wish the accident had been a little more 
serious,’ he said. 

She opened her eyes in astonishment, ‘What 
a wicked wish,’ was her reproachful comment. 

‘We have made such a fuss about my going,’ 
he went on, turning things over in his mind, 
‘that we shall look ridiculous to everybody when 
it bectmes known that a stupid tumbte off a horse 
has stopped me.’ . 3 

‘I think we should only 
minded thg foolish people who thought us ¢ 
she pein i very wisely. a 

‘Ah, you never heard the story of the cm’ 
who in a moment of enthusiasm declared 
intention of making a pilgrimage to Jerusalemytied 

*What about him ?’ at he 


be ridiculous if w 
he 
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‘What about him?” The poor beggar was 80 
worried hy everybody he met afterwards asking 
in surprise how he had managed to get back from 
Jerusalem so soon—then why he hadn't gone— 
when he was going—and looking os if he had 
perpetrated a fraud—that he was forced to make 
the pilgrimage in order to escape being called 
a humbug.’ 

‘But you are not a curate, and—I don’t think 
you are a humbuy, Philip,’ she said with a twinkle 
of fun in her eyes. 

‘Thope not,’ he rejoined, laughing. ‘But what 
can have induced Unele Shield to change all his 
plans so suddenly ?” 

That question was a source of much marvel 
to them both. During the afternoon, an idca 
occurred to Madge, which seemed so extravagant, 
that at first she only smiled at it, ay one smiles 
at the revelation of some pretty but absurd 
dream. 

This was the idea: that in some way this 
sudden change of plang by Mr Shield was asso- 
ciated with her and the memory of her mother. 
She was nearer the truth than she imavined, 
although the more she thought over if, the more 
she was impressed by the possibility of the 
surmise finding some foundation in the motives 
which actuated Mr Shield’s present conduct. 

She did not, however, think the surmise of 
sufficient importance to speak about yet; but she 
asked Aunt Hessy to tell Philip on the first 
opportune occasion abont her mother and hia 
uncle, Philip ought to know about it, whether 
er not there was anything in her fanciful 
idea. 

Aunt Hessy, with a little smile of approval, 
guve the promise, and, passing her hand affection- 
ately over the girl’s head, added: ¢Thou’lt be 
a happy woman, dearic ; and bring peace to sore 
troubled breasts. There never was il but good 
lay behind it, if we would only seek and find 
it. That’s an old saying; but there’s a deal of 
comfort in most old sayings. Scems to me as 
if they were the cries of folk that had proved 
them through suffering.’ 

‘What did Mr Shield say in his letter to you, 
annt 3? 

The dame shook her head, and although still 
siniling, looked as she felt, awkward. 

‘IT am not to tell thee—anyway, not now. 
By-and-by, when I come to understand it myself, 
T will tell thee ; but do not thou ask ayain until 
Ispeuk., It will be best.’ 

An Madge knew that whatever Aunt Hessy 
chose to do—whether to speak or be silent— 
tawould be best, So she said simply: ‘Very well, 

unt’ 

knoe am going into the oak room to wrestle with 
Folg spirit, as my father used to say when he 
ay rted to be left quite by himself. I want to 
frinpuite by myself till I get the right end of this 
to prer- I have been trying it two or three times 
‘hereticgyou went out, but the answer has not come 
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yet. Iam to try again. Be not you afraid, 
though I do not come out till tea-time. 

She spoke as if amused at herself; but when 
she had closed the door of the oak room and 
seated herself in a big armchair beside one of 
the gaunt windows, the smile faded from her 
kindly face, and her expression became one of 
mingled sadness and perplexity. 

But everything Dame Crawshay had to do 
was done sedately—with that perfect composure 
which can be obtained only by a mind at rest 
with itself and innocent of all evil intention. 
She put on her spectacles, and quietly took from 
her pocket the two letters she had received from 
Mr Shield. One was open, and she had atudied 
it many times that day, for it presented the 
riddle she had not yet been able to solve: the 
other, which had been inclosed in the first, was 
still unopened, 

She settled herself down to make one more 
effort to find the right thing to do. 

‘Dear Friend,’ said the open letter, ‘in telling 
me that I have still a kindly place in your 
inemory, you have given me a pleasure which I 
am glad to have lived long enough to experience. 
Thank you. And Task you tu take this “Thank 
you” in its full sense of respect and gratitude. 

‘I knew that’—here there was a word scored 
out, but the dame deciphered it to Le ‘Iuey’— 
‘she had left a daughter under your care. I have 
thought of her—very often thought of her; and 
wished that it might be in my power to serve 
her as I would have served her mother, had I 
known of her misfortunes in time. But whenever 
T thought of writing to you about her, my pen 
was stopped by the same strange stupor-—paralysis 
or whatever it may be that affects my brains 
whenever certain memories are stirred—the same 
which rendered ine dumb and incapable of 
listening to you, when you might have given me 
explanations that would ne doubt have made my 
suffering less. I do not ask fur explanations 
now ; perhaps it would be best to give me none. 
1am sure it would he best; and yet I have a 
longing to know anything you may have to tell 
me about Lucy. Time has taken the sting from 
memory: there is no bitterness in my thonght 
of her—I do not think there ever was any bitter- 
ness in my thoughts about her, Looking back, 
I only see the bright days when we were so 
happy together, dreaming of our future. Then 
there is the black day when you told me she 
was married. Somebody died that day—my 
better self, I always think. Since then, I seem 
to have been toiling through a long tunnel, so 
numbed with cold and sunk in darkness that I 
have felt nothing and seen nothing. 

‘But the information contained in your note 
about the intended marriage of Lucy’s child to 
Philip Hadleigh has brought me back into the 
daylight. The change was so sudden, that for 
a httle while my eyes were dazzled and my mind 
confused. I see clearly now. Here is my oppor- 
tunity to serve Lucy. There can be nothing you 
can tell me which can affect my craving to serve 
her; and 1 can only do it by guarding her 
daughter, I proceed to England by the next 
steamer which leaves the nearest port. 

‘T am aware that you will find it difficult to 
understand me from what I have written here. 
I have tried to make my purpose plain to you 
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in the packet which is inclosed with this; but| but the way in which he poled benefiti 
what is put down there is for the present intended | Madge was different from anything she coul 


only for you. Before you break the seal, I ask 
you, in Lucy’s name, to keep my confidence from 
your niece, and even from your husband, until 
we meet. Should this be asking too much, I 
beseech you to put the packet into the fire with- 
out opening it, Let me assure you at once that 
in withholding my purpose for a time from others, 
ea will in nowise harm—or even run the risk of 
arming the living or the dead, whilst you ma 
be able to assist me greatly in the service I wis 
to do for your sister's child. 

‘Decide as you will: I trust you shall be 
satisfied that the grounds for your decision are 
as sufficient as mine are for the course I have 
adopted.’ 

ere was the question she found it so difficult 
to answer: could she accept this trust? It was 
contrary to all her notions of right that she should 
have any thouvht which she might not communi- 
cate to her husband. She had never had a secret; 
her life had run so smoothly that there had been 
no occasion for onc. She was grateful for having 
been spared the temptations to falsehood, which 
a secret, however trifling in itself, entails. But 
she took no special credit to herself on this 
account. Indeed, the good woman found it hard 
to understand why there should be any mysteries 
in the conduct of people at all. The straight- 
forward course appeared to her so much easier 
to travel than the crooked ways which some choose 
or fall into unawares, that she wondered why, 
on purely selfish grounds, they should continue 
in them, when the way out was 60 simple. 

At this moment her theory was put to a severe 
test. She was asked to keep a secret, but it was 
not her own or of her secking. Then she should 
refuse to aceept the trust. On the other hand, 
she was assured by one in whose honesty she had 
every reason to place implicit faith, that the secret 
meant no harm to any one—that she was only 
required to keep it for a time, and that by so 
domg she would aid him in carrying into effect 
his design fur the welfare of Madge. 

She took a practical view of the mode in which 
he proposed to benefit the child of the woman 
he fal loved Jong ago. He was rich, he was 
childless : of course his purpose must be to make 
her his heiress. Then why should he make such 
a mystery of such a generous act? She had heard 
of people who took the drollest possible way of 
bequeathing their fortunes. Maybe it amused 
them: maybe they were a little wrong in the 
head, and were therefore to be pitied. Why, 
then, should she not humour him, by letting him 
have his own way 80 long as it was harmless, 
as she would do with any person whose eccentri- 


city could not be agreeably dealt with otherwise ? ; 


This was coming nearer to a settlement of her 
doubts. 

Now she could cither burn the sealed letter, 
or send it to him at his lawyer’s, whose address 
he gave her for further communications Bunt 
the argument was in favour of opening it; and 
what lingering hesitation she might have on the 
subject was decided by that strain of curiosity 
which the best of women have inherited. 

She deliberately cut the envelope with her 
scissors and unfolded the paper on her Jap. The 


contents were somewhat of the nature she expected ; ! little 


have guessed. 

‘Although events which in the first hours of 
their occurrence appeared to be too hard for me 
to live through have become in time only sad 
memories, flitting at intervals aéross my mind 
without causing pain or interfering with my 
ordinary ways, your letter has brought me 60 
close to the old times, that I seem to be living in 
them again. The old interests—the old passions 
are as strong upon me at this moment as the 
were when I still possessed the greatest of 
fortunes—Youth and Hope. 

‘Even when I knew that she was lost to me, 
there remained the pee that some day she 
might need my help, and I should find consola- 
tion in giving it. Her death took that comfort 
from me, and I settled down to the dull business 
of living without a purpose. Luck, not labour, 
brought me money—that ia why 1 am indifferent 
to it, This was how it came, 

“You remember the old hawthorn-tree in your 
father’s garden, where so many glad hours were 
opt with Lucy? Well, on a green patch of 
this land which I was lazily farming here was 
an old hawthorn tree, and associating it with the 
one which had such deep root in my memory, 
it became my favourite resting-place. I made 
a seat beneath it as like the old one aos posible, 
and there I used to sit reading or thinking of 
the dead man who was my former self. Under 
this tree I found a diamond: it was the first of 
many. But you have read about the diamond 
fields—and now you know the source of my 
wealth. 

“My intention has Leen from the first that 
Lucy’s daughter should benefit by my luck. I 
could not feel, and you could not expect me to 
feel, much active interest in her childhood, know- 
ing that she was under your protection, and there- 
fore well cared for. Your mformation that she 
iy engaged to marr ria? Hadleigh has roused 
me from a long fl have formed a good 
opinion of the young man from his letters. I 
purposed having him here with me for a year 
or so, in order to judge of hia character before 
deciding in what manner I should best fulfil the 

romise given toe my sister, to do what I could 
ie him in the future. The fact that you and 
your husband regard him with so much favour 
as to give your niece to him, would be in the 
case of another a sufficient guarantee that he is 
worthy of all trust. 

‘ But he is Lloyd Hadleigl’s son. 

‘What that means to me, I do not care to 
explain, and it is unnecessary to do so. It is 
sufficient to tell you that it compels me to make 
him prove that he is worthy of trust—above all, 
that he is worthy of Madge Heathcote. 

‘I intended to judge of him by cbserving his 
ways during his stay with me. Now I intend to 
put him to the severest test of human nature—the 
test of what is called Good Fortune, 

‘You love your niece. You cannot trust the 
man if you object to let him prove his worth. 

Avastin SHIELD.’ 


CHAPTER XIX.—THE FIRST INTERVIEW. 


A few days had passed when Philip startled 
Dr Joy with the information that he 
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had walked two miles and felt equal to two 
more, 

‘Bat you must not try it, though, said the 
doctor quickly; ‘you are a strong fellow, but 

ou must not be in too great a hurry to prove it 

@ must be economical of our strength, you know, 
as well as of everything else. You are gettin 
on nicely—very nicely ond with wonderfu 
rapidity. Don’t spoil it all by too much eager- 
ness, 

‘Don’t be afraid—I’ll take care.’ 

The afternoon post brought him a note from 
Mr Shield, announcing his arrival at the 
Langham Hotel, and inquiring if he felt strong 
enough to call there next day at eleven. 

‘I am quite strong enongh to be with you at 
the time mentioned,’ was Philip’s prompt reply ; 
and he kept the enjugement punctually. 

Being expected, he was conducted immediately 
to the sitting-room of one of the finest suites of 
apartments on the first floor. Evidently Mr 
Shield had an idea of takine advantage of all 
the comforts of the old country, to make up for 
whatever inconveniences he had submitted to in 
his colonial hfe. 

Standing at one of the windows was a big 
brawny man, dressed in dark-brown tweed. He 
turned as Philip entered, and showed a face 
covered with thick, shagcy hair, which had been 
black, but was now plentiful streaked with 
silver. Of his features, only the eyes and nose 
were distinguishable, for the shaggy hair fell over 
his brow, too, in defiance of combs and brushes. 

Philip’s idea of Mr Shicld’s appearance had 
been vague enough ; but somehow this man was 
ro unlike every preconceived notion of him, that 
he would have fancied there was a mistake, had 
not all doubt been at once removed by the 
greeting he received. 

‘How do you do, Philip? Glad to see you.’ 

Ho held out a big horny hand, which betokened 
a long friendship with pickaxe and spade. His 
manner was somewhat rough, but if was frank 
and good-natured. Still it was unlike the manner 
of one who had received some education and had 
been accustomed to move in ordinary socicty. 
AU this, however, Philip quickly accounted for 
by recalling the fact, that Mr Shield had been 
living so many years on the ontskirts of civilisa- 
tion, that he must have forgotten much, and 
unconsciously adopted some of the characteristics 
of hia uncouth associates. 

‘I am glad to ace you at last, sir,’ he said, 

grasping the extended hand cordially, 
‘That’a right. I like a man who can give you 
a grip when he docs shake hands. 1f he can’t, 
he ought to leave it alone. I don’t bother much 
with hand-shaking. A nod’s as good in our part. 
But coming so far, you sec Oh, all right’ (the 
last phrase was like a private exclamation, as he 
suddenly remembered something). . . . ‘Sit down. 
Have anything}? 

‘No; thank you, 

‘Ah, right, right. Under orders, I suppose. 
Forgot your arvident. How’s the ribs?? 

‘Pretty well, 1 am happy to say,’ answered 
Philip, smiling at the idcoll gruff, abfupt style of 
his uncle, and appreciating the kindliness which 
wag ay Visible through it, ‘The doctors tell 
me I shall never know that the accident hap- 
pened.’ 





you know what we are 


‘That’s good. Now 
what we are to speak 


not to speak about, an 
about is yourself,’ 

‘That is generally an agreeable subject.’ 

‘Should be always to a youngster like you. 
Now, I want to start you in life. That was my 
promise, and I am able to keep it. What is your 
notion of a start {’ 

‘I have not decided yet. The result of my 
journey to you was to settle what was to follow. 
As that journey is now unnecessary, I think of 
entering for the bar or medicine.’ 

‘Stuff. Too many lawyers and doctors already. 
You keep in mind who it was wished you to 
come to me? ..., You necdn’t speak.—I see you 
do, Then will you obcy her, and become my 
partner 7? 

‘Your partner!’ ejaculated Philip, astounded 
by the dieustaas of this extraordinary pro- 
posal, 

‘Don't you like the notion? Most young fellows 
would snap at it.’ 

‘Tam aware of that, Mr Shield ; but I have no 
capital except what my fa’ 

‘That’s all right. You go to Hawkins and 
Jackson. They will satisfy you that you have 
plenty of capital, and will explain to you that 
there is a chance for you to become one of the 
biggest men in London—M.P.—Lord Mayor— 
anything you like, if you only enter into partner- 
ship with me.’ 

“ am a little bewildered, sir, and would like 
to understand exactly ’ 

‘Mawkins is waiting for you,’ said Mr Shicld, 
looking at his watch; ‘he will make everything 
plain to you before you leave him. He has full 
orders—instructiona, that is to say. I have some- 
body else to see now. You’ll write and tell me 
how you take to the plan, and I'll let you know 
when we are to mect again’ 

‘I ought to thank you ; !int’—— 

*Don’t bother about that—time enough for 
it—time enough. Good-bye.’ 

The interview was over. Philip was meta- 
phorically hustled out of the room by the brusque, 
good-natured relative he had just found. He felt 
confused and bewildered as he walked slowly 
down Regent Street, trying to realise the meaning 
of all the suggestions which had been made to 
him. ‘There was something humorous, too, in 
having a fortune thrust upon him in this singular 
fashion. For he knew that to become the partner 
of Austin Shield was equivalent to inheriting a 
large fortune. 

In their correspondence of course, Mr Shield 
had told him that he meant to ‘see what could 
be done for him ;’ but he had added that every- 
thing would depend upon how they got on 
together, after they had lived for a time under 
the same roof. Now everything was given to 
him when they had been only a few minutes 
together—indeed had been given before they met 
at all, for all arrangements in reference to the 
partnership had been already made, and only 
awaited his acceptapce. 

‘He is an odder fish in person than he has 
shown himself in his letters, thought Philip. 
“We'll see what Hawkins says,’ 

He took a cab, and as he was driving to the 
office of the solicitors, his thoughts cleared. There 
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was no doubt that the prospect so freely offered 
him was a brilliant one; but there was a cloud 
upon it. How would his father regard this 
arrangement ? 





A PRACTICAL SCIENCE AND ART 
SCHOOL. 


GORDON’S COLLEGE, ABERDEEN. 


Ovr Minister for Education, Mr Mundella, in a 
recent visit to Glasgow and Edinburgh, delivered 
a series of speeches remarkable not only for the 
interesting accounts he gave of the progress of 
elementary education under the national system 
established by the Education Acts, but for their 
strong advocacy of the necessity of providing still 
higher and more useful education by means of 
secondary and technical schools. He indicated 
that this might in some measure be attained by 
a judicious reform of existing educational endow- 
ments, and he instanced one case of such reorgan- 
isation, which he held up as a model worthy of 
imitation. The case referred to was that of the 
institution now known as Robert Gordon’s College, 
Aberdeen, The ‘reform’ achieved by this insti- 
tution has been so thorough ond so successful, 
and has been conducted so much in the direr- 
tion indicated by Mr Mundella, that some details 
of its nature and the work now being accom- 
plished by its agency may prove interesting in 
themselves, and advantageous es furnishing an 
illustration of how our general educational system 
may be improved and perfected. 

The institution was founded by a Robert Gordon, 
who had been at one time a merchant in Danzig, 
but ultimately scttled in Aberdeen, where he dicd 
in 1731. He bequeathed all his property to 
certain trustees, for the building of a hospital, 
and for the maintenance and education of young 
boys whose parents were poor aud indigent, and 
not able to maintain them at school or put them 
to trades and employments. Owing to the civil 
disorders of the time, the hospital was not opened 
till 1750, The trust funds, together with the 
value and revenue of a separate estate bequeathed 
in 1816 by a Mr Alexander Simpson of Collyhill, 
now amount to an annual revenue of over eight 
thousand pounds, There were latterly two hun- 
dred boys in the hospital, forty of these being 
nominated by the Collyhill trustecs, The period 
of residence was five years; the cducation im- 
parted was a fairly good, sound, elementary 
one, with a little instruction in mathematics 
and chemistry, and a smattering of Latin and 
French. The bulk of the boys drifted into mer- 
cantile pursuits. 

The passing of the Educational Endowments 
Act of 1878 opened up for the institution a new 
and wider sphere of usefulness. In June 188}, 
the governing body obtained a Provisional Order 
under the Act, greatly altcring the constitution 
and objects of the original trust, and constituting 
the hospital a College, in which the chief subjects 
of study ehall be English Language and Litera- 
ture, History and Geography, Modern Languages, 
Mathematics, and the Elements of Physical and 
Natural Science. The number of foundationers 
was reduced to one hundred and twenty, and 
the Fag a system was almost entirely abo- 
lished. e hospital buildings were converted 
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into a day school; the standard of education was 
raised ; evening classes were established ; and pro- 
vision was made for the amalgamation with the 
College of any mechanics’ institute, scientific or 
technical school, or other educational institution. 

The College, therefore, as now constituted con- 
sists of a day school and an evening school It 
is not necessary for our purposes to detail the work 
of the day school in the junior department; but 
in the senior, the work branches off into three 
divisions, the studies being specialised with a 
regard to the line of work the boys intend pursui 
on leaving school. In the Conseienciat School 

rominent attention is given to modern languages 
Prianehs and German), mathcmatics, arithmotic, 
book-keeping, and letter and précis writing, the 
studies in science being also continued. In the 
Trade and ineering School the studies carried 
forward are English and one foreign language 
French or German); but most of the time is 

evoted to mathematics, experimental science, and 
drawing ; applied science and technical drawing 
being the features of the second year. The teach- 
ing in both years is accompanied by systematic 
instruction in the workshop (iu wood and iron) ; 
while for intending young engineers there is a 
special course in steam and the steam-engine ; and 
for thuse aiming at the building trades, a special 
eourse in building construction and drawing. 
The workshop, which is under the superin- 
tendence of a practical man, is Jarge and well 
equipped, 1t has thirteen benches and a lathe, 
and a forge and three vice-benches; and a pro- 
osal is about to be submitted to the governin 
boay for the further development of this practi 
department by providing a steam-engine and 
other appliances. The third division of the school 
—the Classical—is for boys intending to proceed 
to the university. 

At the present time, there are five hundred 
and eighty day scholars, one hundred and twenty 
of whom are foundationers. Ninety a 
are receiving instruction in the workshop in 
relays of fifteen at a time, one hour being devoted 
to the workshop, and four hours to ordinary 
teaching. Te school-hours are five fe day, 
and most of the school-work is done in that time, 
the pupils, though not altogether exempt from 
home-work, not being oppressed by it. Plenty 
of time is thus given for exercise and cujoyiment ; 
and there is no complaint of ‘over-preasure,’ either 
on the part of teachers or taught. 

The evening school, which is open to adulta, 
and to girls as well as to boys, is divided into 
two sections, There is a General and Commercial 
section, in which instruction is given in such 
subjects as English, arithmetic, French, German, 
theory of music, phonography, and political eco- 
nomy. Then there is a Science and Technol 
section, having classes for practical plane and solid 
geometry, machine and building construction 
and drawing, applied mechanics and steam, metal 
working tools, carpentry and joinery, magnetism 
and’ electricity, electrical a cathadg inorganic 
chemistry, and botany. To the hysics and 
Chemistry lecture-rooma are attached a large 
apparatus-rooin and commodious laboratories; and 
the meax. and appliances are enlarged from time 
to time, one hundred pounds being devoted this 
year to the purchase of scientific apparatus and 
chemicals. In the Applied Mechanics class, the 
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strength of materials and the strains in structures 
are investigated experimentally ; while the class 
meets occasionally on Saturday afternoons for 
experiments in practical mechanics in the labora- 
tory, or to study the actual applications of 
mechanics in some of the engineering works in the 
town. 

The classes in the Science section are specially 
adapted for students qualifying for the examina- 
tions of the Science and Art Department and of 
the Society of Arts, and for the City and Guilds 
of London examinations in Technology ; and the 
College—under the able direction of the head- 
master, the Rev. Alexander Ogilvic, LL.D.—is 
now beginning to take a high position in connec- 
tion with these examinations. Dr Ogilvie first 
instituted Science and Art classes in Gordon's 
Hospital in 1876, not only for boys in the hospital, 
but also for those who had completed their 
education there and were serving apprenticeships 
in Aberdeen. The beginnings were small, classes 
for magnetism and electricity and physical zec- 
graphy being first started. In course of time, how- 
ever, botany was added, followed by mathematics, 
theoretical mechanics, and inorganic chemistry ; 
and soon half-a-dozen classes were in full swing, 
yielding by-ond-by very satisfactory results, all 
the more satisfactory as teaching in these special 
subjects was given out of school-hours, or, as the 
inspector reported, ‘Science has taken its place in 
the institution, and has displaced nothing.’ 

The reorganisation of the College, which came 
into practical operation in August 1881, gave a 
new impetus to the evening classes and the science 
teaching, During sexsion 1481-82, two hundred 
and four scholars attended the evening classes, of 
whom one hundred and seventy-one presented 
themselves at the examinations of the Science and 
Art Department. Of these, sixty-nine gained 
eighty-eight Queen’s prizes, value twenty-eight 
pounds ten shillings, and first-class certificates ; 
eighty-seven gained second-class certificates ; and 
fifteen failed. The total Department (govern- 
ment) grants that fell to the teachers amounted 
to three hundred and forty-six pounds ten 
shillings. In session 1882-83, the number of 
tickets issued for the evening classcs was—For 
General and Commercial classes, six hundred 
and eighty-two ; for Science classes, five hundred 
and elghty-seven: total, twelve hundred and 
sixty-nine, Of this number, three hundred 
and eighty-one individual students “attended the 
Science classes, of whom two hundred and thirty- 
five were present at the examinations. Ninety 
of these gained one hundred and twenty-two 
Queen's prizes, of the value of thirty-nine pounds 
five shillings, with first-class certificates; one hun- 
dred and four gained second-class certificates ; and 
forty-one failed. The grants earned from the 
Department amounted to three hundred and 
sixty-five pounds. In the Society of Arts’ exam- 
inations, sixty-nine candidates were examined—the 
largest number from any institution, except the 
Birmingham and Midland Institute—and filty- 
three passed, four gaining first-class certificates, 
and twenty seeeitdeelane certificates. In the City 
and Guilds’ examination, the number presented 
in technology—metal working tools—was eight, 
of whom two gained first-class honours, five stood 
first-class in the ordinary grade, and one second- 
class. One student so distinguished himself, being 


second in the examination of all the candidates in 
the United Kingdom, that he was awarded a prize 
of thrce pounds and a bronze medal. ; 

Within the t year, the Science teaching 
in the College has been largely developed by a 

rovisional amalgamation with the Aberdeen 

fechanics’ Institution, in connection with which 
there has been for many years a School of Art 
and Science classes. The Science classes and the 
scientific apparatus of the Mechanics’ Institution 
have been transferred to the College, which has 
become thereby the Science school for the city. 
The amalgamation—almost certain to be perma- 
nently ratified—coupled with the more complete 
and systematic instruction in Gordon’s College, 
romises to be fruitful of good results, which may, 
indecd, be already antacipated, for no fewer than 
fifteen hundred and forty-seven students have 
enrolled themselves in the various evening classes 
for the current session. 

The value of the work which the College is 
accomplishing can hardly be over-estimated. ‘The 
objects of the institution, as now recast, are—in 
addition to the education of foundationers—to 
afford a good clementary education at fees 
so small as to make it within the reach 
of the sons of workmg-men even; to help 
its own scholars, and boys leaving Board Schools, 
to a knowledge of subjects not otherwise readily 
attainable; and to furnish to the apprentice 
and the artisan instruction in science and tech- 
nology of a higher grade. The College, in 
short, aims at being a complete and efficient 
secondary school, and really forms for the city 
of Aberdeen the much-desiderated link between 
elementary and university education—-a link 
that will be more apparent and more service- 
able when the universities come to be reformed, 
and when more attention will likely be paid 
to scientific than to classical studies. Even 
as things are, a number of the scholars have 
already found their way to the university, and 
have es successful in gaining bursaries and 
other honours ; and two of them—educated partly 
in the Hospital and partly in the College—have 
| recently passed the competitions for the Indian 
Civil Service without the preliminary ‘coaching? 
in London, generally regarded as essentiaL One 
,of the two is now in receipt of one hundred 
and fifty pounds a year during his two years 
of probation, after which he will become one 
of Her Majesty’s civil servants in India. The 
Commercial School provides an education well 
suited for young men who intend engaging in 
the various occupations and industries of the 
town and district; while in the evening classes 
they have every opportunity of continuing their 
studies as their inclinations or their pursuits 
| dictate. 

But the most important work of the College 
ia the acientific and technical education it imparts. 
The object here is to furnish in the day school 
such an elementary practical knowledge as will 
prepare boys to become intelligent apprentices ; 
in the evening school, on the other hand, to 
jeu higher theoretical instruction to boys and 
men really at work. The workshop is for the 
use of day scholars only; the evening pupils 
find their practical training in their dai y work, 
;and come to the College to learn the theory. 
| The day school aims at teaching the pupils on 
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the technical side the elements of the constructive | connection with the models was not’ only executed 
arta and the character of materials, concurrently by the pth themselves, but that in every case 


with thorough education in the interpretation 
of working drawings. It is explicitly intimated 


they had also prepared the working drawings.’ 
It is not too much to infer that elementary 


that ‘it is by no means intended that a boy | instruction which produces such results as these 


should learn his trade in the College, but only 
that he should lay the foundation of the scientific 
and technical knowledge which has become an 
essential concomitant of trade experience and 
manual dexterity. This distinction has to be 
borne in mind; for Gordon’s College is not an 
‘apprenticeship school, such, for instance, as the 
one maintained by the Paris municipality in the 
Boulevard de la Villette, which turns out its 
pupils, at the end of a three years’ course, as 
aving finished their apprenticeship, and as being 
ready for employment as journeymen, or even 
as foremen. The fault of this system of training 
artisans is that it underrates what is to be 
learned in the ordinary workshop ; and _instcad 
of having recourse to it, the governing body of 
Gordon’s College sct to work on the lines just 
mentioned. 

It is obviously impogsible as yet to discern the 
effect which this improved technical education 
will have upon the arts and industries of the 
town; but some estimate of the actual work accom- 
plished may be formed from the following account 
of models exhibited at the last distribution of 
prizes, which we take from a local paper : 

‘A large number of drawings by the pupils 
attracted mach attention, and a epecial feature was 
an exhibition of models executed in the workshop 
in the course of the year. These models were the 
work of the pupils, and an examination showed 
that they were Eally finished, and that in every 
instance the greatest care had been taken, down 
even to the most minute detail The models 
were large in number, and diverse in character. 
One was o very fine sample of a suapen- 
sion bridge, measuring twelve feet in length, 
and weighted so as to show the strain it was 
capable of sustaining. There was also what is 
known as a roof-truss, an arrangement for finding 
what, under given circumstances, would be the 
strain put upon the rafters and the rods. Then 
there was a wodel crane adjusted for a precisely 
similar purpose, and very neatly finished apparatus 
for experimenting with the inclined plane, the 
lever, and friction coil, &. A number of 
well-finished specimens of electrical apparatus 
formed part of the exhibits, including one or two 
very good galvanometers and a small electrical 
engine, In woodwork the variety was large. A 
walking-stick was shown which on occasion could 
be transformed into a tripod stand for surveying. 
There were also models of the various jointings 
employed in woodwork, and several excellent 
specimens of work both in wood and iron. 
Possibly the most striking feature of the whole 
display was a sectional model of a steam- 
engine, which measured some thirteen feet in 
length and showed all the working parts It 
was aleo provided with means of adjustment to 
find by experiment the effect of varying the 
dimensions of the various parta. The entire 
model was coloured in accordance with the 
ordinary rule in engineering works. Among the 
ordinary articles shown were a grindstone frame, 
a vice-bench, and a number of smithy toola It 
may be mentioned that the whole of the work in 





will pee an important factor in the work of 
after-life ; and we may safely conclude that the 
College is not unlikely to realise a large meaaure 
of the success which it deserves, besides serving 
as on example to other scholastic and com- 
mercial communities. 


THE MINER’S PARTNER. 
IN FOUR CHAPTERS.—CONCLUMSION. 


Never before had Ben from mental excitement 

assed a sleepless night ; his seasoned, iron nerves 
had borne him through a multitude of perils— 
from hostile Indians, trom white enemies; from 
the bear, the wolf, the snake ; from fire and flood ; 
and when the time had come for him to sleep, 
he slept soundly; when his rough meals were 

repared, he ate well. But it was different now. 

he recollection of the face which confronted his 
own at the restaurant, haunted him, broke his 
sleep into fitful dozing, and filled these unrefresh- 
ing snatches with terrible dreams. Yet, when the 
bright morning came, he persuaded himself that 
he must have becn mistaken —that he had exag- 
gera‘td some chance resemblance into the identity 
of his dcad partner. 

Ben’s reflections touched upon what was grow- 
ing into another dreadful form of mental excite- 
ment. He began to fear that, he had not seen 
the man at all, that it was merely a delusion, 
a vision of the brain. And that such a delusion 
should take the form of Rube Steele was not sur- 
wising, bearing in mind the fact, which was never 
ee absent from his thonghta, that he had given 
this man a blow which, if it had not, as he for- 
merly supposed, caused the man’s death, must 
have very nearly done so. No doubt the blow 
was struck in self-defence ; but even murder in 
self-defence is not a thing which a man can in 
his calmer moments recall without some sense of 
remorse. 

He was carly at the hotel, and taking his regular 
seat, waited with a nervous anxiety, such as he 
had rarely experienced before, the appearance of 
the stranger. He had not long to wait. Almost 
as soon as he was seated, a figure entered the 
saloon which there was no mistaking, and all 
Ben’s consolatory theories as to a casual resem- 
blance deceiving him, fied on the instant. The 
stoop of the long body and neck, the crafty glance 
the man threw around on entering, his very step 
__these were all Rube Stecle’s; aud to the dismay 
of Ben, the new-comer evidently glunced round 
the saloon in search of him, for the moment he 
saw him, his face lighted up with a emile, and 
he came to the table. . : 

‘Glad to see you again!’ said he, soe 
a hand which a horrible fascination compelled 
Ben to seize and shake; but the familiarity of 
the touch was more horrible still. He felt—he 
knew foma certainty, he had touched that hand 
a thousand ..mes. : 

‘I thought mebbe you made this your regular 
dining location,’ continued the other ; ‘and I have 
kinder taken a fancy to you.’ 
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stare, evidently attracting the notice of Ruth and 
Mr Showle. 

‘Come, Creelock !’ cried the latter presently ; 
‘you are nob yourself to-night. Where are your 
mining stories and your prairie adventures} I 
have been praising you all the time to our friend 
Morede here, as a sort of live volume of enter- 
tainment on these matters, and you are not saying 
a word about them.’ 

‘Mr Showle is entirely right; he is so,’ said 
Morede ; ‘and J reckon I shall be quite plessed 
to sit around and hear somethin’ about the 
western mines. I always do like to hear tell of 
them,’ 

‘Do you?’ exclaimed Ben, rousing himself in 
a species of desperation, and resolving to ei 
this horrible torture to a finish. ‘S I 
you an adventure of my own?’ 

‘Just so,’ returned Morede, with a pleased 
smile. ‘I should like it above all things.’ 

‘Then, said Ben—and his answering smile 
was of a somewhat grimmer character, in spite 
of himself, than Morede’s had been—‘then I 
will tell you how my pardner at the mines intro- 
duced a stranger, who robbed me of fifteen hun- 
dred dollars. This stranger came, I should tell 
you, with information about Indians on the war- 

ath who were likely to be around our camp. 
ut it was an arranged plot. He was a mean 
cuss, this stranger; he or his friends robbed the 
placers and broke the stamp-mill. It was cither 
him or my pardner that shot at me from a gully ; 
and the bullet went through my hat and cut 
away some of my hair. That was not the only 
time my pardner got his desperadoes to shoot at 
me; 80 [ will tell you about Lin.’ 

Thereupon, stimulated by the desperate impulse 
we have alluded to, Den proceeded to relate a 
part of the plot which had been devised for his 
ruin by his crafty partner; the incidents attendant 
on which greatly excite), and somctimes almost 
appalled his hearers, none among whom listened 
with more palpable interest than did Mr 
Morede. Ben told all, up to the action of the 
Vigilantes, but could not bring himself to speak 
of the final scene at the pool; tliere was some- 
thing too horrible in the idea of describing that 
to his listeners. When Ben had finished, which 
he did by saying, ‘What do you think of that, 
Mr Morede?’ and looking his new partner straight 
in the face, the latter exclaimed, in what seemed 
the most genuine manner possible: ‘ First-rate, 
Mr Creeloek ! Tadnure you. I see you have the 
real grit; and I wish I had been there to help 
you in such a fix. But, to my thinking, your 
partner was the worse of the two.’ 

‘He was,’ said Ben drily. 

‘And he onght to have had his reward, con- 
tinued Morede, 

‘He had it,’ anid Ben, with increased dryness. 

*Good! Good !’ cricd Morede ; and other com- 
ments being made, the conversation became 
gencral. 

Morede bore his part all through the evening 
without a single allusion which could induce Ben 
to suppose he had the slightest remembrance of 
him, or had ever before heard a syllable relating 
to the dangerous stranger or the robberies. When 
they parted for the night, too, he was particularly 
demonstrative in his friendliness to Creelock, 
making quite a ‘smart oration, as Mr Showle 


‘In-decd!’ gasped Ben, wondering as to what 
would come next. 

‘Yes, I have; that is so,’ replied the stranger. 
‘I reckon you have not been located in this city 


i og 

‘Not very long, said Ben, who had not once 
removed hig eyes from the other's face. ‘I came 
from the West—from the mining country.’ 

‘Possible!’ ejaculated the stranger. ‘Wal, 
now, I take a great interest in the mining 
countries, and like to hear tell of them. Were 
you from Californy, or Nevady, or’ 

* From Colorado, gasped Ben, who almost 
began to fancy that he was losing his senscs, so 
certain was he that the man was Rube, and yet 
f0 inconsistent with this belicf was the whole of 
his conversation, especially his liking for Ben, 
and his anxiety to hear of the mines, 

When they separated, it was with another 
shake of the hand, and o strongly expressed hope 
on the part of the stranger that they might mect 
again the next day. ‘Either the critter is a 
ghost,’ thought Ben—‘and in that case there are 

hosts—or J am going crazy; or he is Rube 
Stecle ; and I know that is impossible. I won't 
go to this hotel any more; and soon as we get 
married, Ruth aud T will live out of the city, 
and that is a comfort.’ 

Fortified by this reflection, he was able to bear 
up somewhat better on this day, and to accept 
Mr Showle’s invitation with a calmer mind. He 
arrived early at the merchant’s house. Ruth 
came in soon afterwards, and he was pleased to 
see that she, too, looked more cheerful. Ruth 
had relieved her mind, a8 she confessed to Ben, 
by telling him her trouble ; and now he knew it, 
she felt that the worst was over. Jt was to avoid 
her half-brother, she owned, that sho had wished 
Ben to live so far from town, and as he had 
now really arrived, he was glad they had agreed 
upon this precaution, 

They were conversing cheerfully enough, when 
a knock was heard at the outer door, and Mr 
Showle, rising, exclaimed: ‘There is Morede! I 
know his knock. Indeed, he takes care we shall 
hear him.—J am sure you will like him, Creelock, 
and he is yery anxious to sce you~Ah! Mr 
Morede! you are punctual, then! Come in, and 
lef me introduce you to our friend Creelock.’ 
Saying this, he shook hands with the new arrival, 
and led him to where Ben was standing. 

‘T think,’ said Mr Morede, us he took Ben’s 
hand with a smile, ‘I am not entircly a stranger 
to Mr Creelock, I have had the pleasure of 
dining with him more than once at the Ocean 
House, 

Yes, he had; of course he had. OF course he 
wos not a stranger to Ben—far from it, and Ben 
knew it well; for here was his mysterious 
companion at dinner, the new partner in Showle 
and Bynnes, and Ruth’s half-brother, all turning 
out to be not only one and the same person, but 
were also each and every one Rube Steele, his 
treacherous partner, whom he had left for dead in 
Colorado! And why did he not recognise Ben, 
as Ben had recognised him? Of all the strange 
features in this bewildering matter, this was the 
strangest. 

Ben shook hands, as an automaton micht have 
done, and spoke a3 though in a trance; the odd | 
tone and character of his replies, and his fixed | 
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afterwards remarked, on the agreeable evening 
he had passed, and the pleasure it would give 
him to be aasociated in business, and as he hoped, 
in still closer relationship with a man whom he 
admired and liked s0 much at first sight as he 
did Mr Creelock, Ben went home after this 
speech in doubt as to whether it was himself or 
every one around him that was going mad. 


Day after uy passed, and the new partners in 
the met frequently, with no diminution in 
the friendship which Mr Morede had from the 
first proteiaed! for Ben. They did not meet at 


the hotel, however; the strain on Ben’s nerves 
was bad enough when they met as part of a proce: 
A iéte-d-téte was more than he could stand with 
a man whom he believed to have killed, but 
who was now walking about as unconcernedly 
as though he had never been stretched by the 
side of that Colorado pool. 

So confounded had Ben been by the apparition, 
that he had never thought of asking the Chris- 
tian name of Mr Morede, and it came upon him 
as a new shock when he received a note from 
the warehouse on some business matters signed 
‘Reuben Morede, while he could have sworn 
to the handwriting in a court of justice. This 
did not increase lis certainty, for it could admit 
of uo increase ; he wus certain, and could not go 
beyond that ; but it seemed to make the position 
more dreadful and complicated. Now and then, 
too, he would find, if he turned quickly round, 
Mr Morede gazing fixedly upon him—an earnest 
gaze, oa though he were striving to recall some- 
thing to his memory ; aud this was not agreenble 
to Creelock, 

He asked Ruth, as guardedly as possible, about 
her brother's past career ; but she knew nothing 
of it since he had Icft home. He had gone Weal, 
she knew ; but he would not now utter a syllable 
in explanation, or even say how he had been 
employed. Pen could not press her very much 
upon the subject, as it was evalenily a painful 
one. His departure from home had been caused 
by some disgraceful, possibly fatal broil—that was 
clear ; so Ben forbore to question her. 

The day of his wedding drew nigh. Ruth had 
left her school; their homme was so far advanced 
in its improvements that it would be quite ready 
by the time they returned from their trip; and 
then—to add still greater pleasure and olat to 
the festivities—the gallant energetic old gentle- 
man Mr Bynnes paid a short visit to Cincinnati. 
Like the restless Yankee he was, he had already 
sold his new estate at a very considerable profit ; 
80 was now, at seventy years of age, looking out 
for some fresh investment for his dollars, and 
employment for his time. He had seen Ben 
before leaving Cincinnati, and appeared to like 
him then ; and secing him a little more at lcipure 
now, he liked him more. The bluff, straight- 
forward, perhaps rough manner, which Creelock 
could never shake off, seemed to please the old 
man mightily, and he was never so: happy as 
when in his company. Ben, with his nightmare 


Well, the wedding-day came; and the simple 
ceremony prorat in Mr Showle’s drawing- 
room, made Ben and Ruth man and wife. 
Then came -what answers to the wedding-break- 
fast of the Britisher, and this was on a scale, for 
variety and display, to put the old country on 
its mettle, although it was only given by an 
American storekeeper. After the first part of the 
feast was over, Mr Bynnes got Ben by himself 
and insisted upon having a final glass of 
champagne with him. ‘I know you have got 
just the best wife in the States,’ said the old 
gentleman; ‘and you are the kind of man to 
make a good husband, J can sec, I foel as glad 
to sea little Ruth Alken happily settled, as if 
she was a gal of my own—I ae After all these 
years, too, to think her brother is going to clear 
up and quit his tricks! I always liked the boy ; 
but he has had some real bad ways. You asked 
me about him, you know.’ 

‘Yes, I did,’ said Ben. 

‘Wal, I did not like to let out agen him, 
pursued Mr Bynnes; ‘but it can't do harm 
now anyway, that I can see. He has been 
mining in Colorado, and has been up to some 
queer tricks there. He was nigh killed by his 
partner—he was ; that is so.’ 

‘Nearly killed  echoud Ben. 

‘Ah! most oncommon nigh,’ said Mr Bynnes. 
‘Also he was nigh upon lynched by the Vi Mantes 
His- partner found out that he was—Rube w 
I mean—playing him false, planning to rob an 
perhaps murder him; 60 it is supposed from 
the mark on his head that he hit him down 
with some blunt instrument, possibly a club, 
and left him for dead ot the mine. He was 
found lying by some of the miners, who carried 
him to Flume City, ond I heard all about it 
from the doctor who attended him. It is a real 
extraordinary case. He recovered, as you sec; 
but his memory from a certain time has entirely 
gone. His boyish days he remembers quite well ; 
but does not appear to have the least idea that 
he ever went to the mines or was ever injured. 
We have tried him in every way; but his mind 
is a perfect blank. Strange, is it nut?’ 

‘Very strange,’ assented Ben, who, we need 
hardly say, was listening with breathless interest. 

‘His brain is injured, no doubt,’ continued 
the elder; ‘for his skull was fractured, The 
doctor says it is to be hoped that he will never 
recover his memory; for if he docs, he will 
pbk go mad, and do some more mischief 

efore he dies. It is a era case.—Here we 

are! just having a friendly drink at parting,’ 
This was in reply to one or two of the party 
who came to iutcrrupt the lengthened gossip, and 
the conference was broken up. 


Often, during his castern trip, did Ben recur 
to the strange story he had heard, and often did 
the debate with himself whether or not he should 
tell hir wife what he had learned ; but he thought 
it better on the whole to be silent. It was with 





always oppressing him, had asked a little about | a great feeling of relief, now even, tn he found, 
t 


Reuben Morede, who he knew was a connection 
of Mr Bynnes. But the latter was not com- 
Municative about the new partner, although 
there was a tantalising hesitation in his manner, 
which made Ben think he could a tale unfold, 
did he choose, 





upon his return to Cincinnati, t Morede was 
absent, havivg just left to accompany Mr Bynnes 
in his inspection of a property in Colorado. 

In about a weck after this time, Mr Showle 
received a letter from Mr Bynnes announcing the 
almost sudden death of Morede! ‘And we had 
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a bad time with him,’ said the writer. 
haps it was because we came to Colorado that 
he all at once got back his mind; but whatever 
it was, he woke one morning like a fiend or a 
wild Indian, He raved about the mines, talked 
of horrible things he had done; said the fellows 
here would tremble even now at Rube Steele’s 
name; and we have found out that he, or some 
one like him, was known in these parts as Rube 
Steele, a year or two back. Tell Mr Creclock that 
he was frantic against him. He was sensible 
euouge in other things; but he was always call- 
ing for his pistol, and vowed that he would 
shoot Ben Creelock on sight! Told me that 
Ben was the man who had broken his skull and 
had set the Vigilantes on his friends. I tell 
you, Abel Showle, it was real frightful, aud we 
were all glad when he died; though my heart 
ached for him, when I recollected the bright, 
clever boy he was; his mother’s only son, too. 
But he is gone now; and bad as he may have been, 
I don’t think we will tell Ruth of lis later life, 
as he had caused her a deal of misery, and she 
don’t need to think any worse of him.’* 

The kindly, shrewd old merchant’s advice was 
followed ; and Ruth Creelock, although she did 
not feign passionate grief for the half-brother who 
had so,injured all who ought to have been dear 
to him, yet spoke of him with a softened feeling, 
which must have been changed had she known of 
the deadly enmity which once existed between the 
dead man and her husband. 








MISS MARRABLE’S ELOPEMENT. 
IN TWO CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER I, 


Miss MartHa Marrawin, a spinster lady of 
five-and-fifty, is the last of her race. Her only 
brother, Mr Clement Marrahle, never imarried, 
and died twenty years ago at Baden-Baden, 
whither he had gone to drink the waters; and 
her two sisters, Maria and Livtitia, although they 
did marry, did not live to become middle-aged 
women, The elder, Maria, after becoming the 
wife of Mr Langton Larkspur, of the firm of 
Scrip, Larkspur, and Company, bankers, of 
Threadneedle Street, gave birth to a single child, 
a daughter, who was named Lury; and the 
pounaer, Letitia, having been Ted ‘to the altar 
y Mr Perens Allerton, of the firm of Allerton, 
Bond, and Benedict, brokers, of Pancake Lane, 
presented her husband with twin girls, of whom 
one only—and sho was called Amy—survived 
her extreme infancy. It is therefore not asto- 
nishing that Miss Martha Marrable, a well-to-do 
woman without family ties, is exceedingly fond of 
the daughters of her two dead sisters, She usually 
has them to stay with her at least twice a year— 
once in the early summer at her house in Gros- 
venor Street; and once in the antumn at the 
seaside, or in Italy, whither she goes occasionally, 
accompanied—to the great wonder of the foreigners 
—by a courier, a man-servant, two maids, eleven 
boxes, and a green parrot. And as she is very 
kind to her nieces, and denies them nothing, it 
is not surprising that they are fully as fond. of 
her as she is of them. But Miss Martha Marrable 
ig growing old ; whereas Miss Lucy Larkspur and 
tN ee 
* For # similar case of lapsed memory, see Carpenter's 
Mental Physiology, 4th edition, pp. 460-465, 
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‘Per- | Miss Amy Allerton are both young, and intend 


to remain so for some years to come. It is not, 
therefore, to be expected that the three ladies 
should invariably think exactly alike on al) aub- 
jects. And indeed, I am happy to say that there 
are not many women who do agree with Miss 
Marrable upon all questions; for although she 
is as good-hearted an old spinster as ever breathed, 
she is, unfortunately, a man-hater. 

I have looked into the dictionary to see what 
the verb ‘to hate’ siynifies, and I find that it 
means ‘to despise,’ or ‘to dislike intensely.’ Let 
it not, however, be supposed that the word ‘ man- 
hater’ is a stronger one than ought to be applied 
to Miss Marrable; for I am really not quite 
certain that it is altogether strong enough. She 
regards men as inferior animals, and looks down 
upon them with lofty contempt. ‘Who,’ she 
onee said to her niece Lucy, ‘has turned the 
world upside down, filled it with poverty and 
unhappiness, and deluged it with blood? It is 
Man, Lucy. If woman had always governed the 
earth, we should have had no Ciesar Dorgias, no 
Judge Jefferieses, no Bonapartes, and no'Nana 
Sahibs’ And yet Miss Martha Marrable can 
never see a vagrant begging in the street without 
giving him alms. The truth is, that although she 
detests and despises man, she pities him ; just 
as she pities the poor idiot whom she sonictimes 
sees grinning aaa gibbering by the wayside in 
Italy. 

These being her sentiments, Miss Marralle has 
not, of course, many male acquaintances. She is 
on good, but not affectionate terms with her 
widowed brothers-in-law, Mr Langton Larkepur 
and Mr Septimus Allerton. She once a year 
invites her man of business, Mr John Bones, 
of Cook’s Court, to dme with her and them in 
Grosvenor Street; and she is civil to the rector 
of her parish, and to the medical man whom she 
would cal] in to attend her in case of illness. Yet 
Mr Larkspur once told Mr Allerton that this 
feminine dragon had had a violent love-affuir 
when she was ninetcen ; and Mr Allerton—whose 
connection with the ‘Marrable family is of much 
more recent date than that of Lucy’s father— 
actually declared that he could well believe it. 
If, however, Miss Marrable did have a love-affair 
in her youth, I am not inclined at this time of 
day to cast it ag a reproach in her teeth. Boys 
will be boys; and girls, I suppose, will be girls, 
though they may live to see the error of their 
ways, and be none the worse for their follies, 
One thing is certain, and that is, that at the 
present time, and for at least five-and-twenty 
years past, Miss Martha Marrable has ceased to 
dream of the tender passion. She still occasion- 
ally talks vaguely of going up the Nile, or of 
visiting the Yellowstone Region, ere she dies; 
but she never contemplates the possibility of 
getting married ; and I believe that she would as 
soon think of allowing a man to believe that she 
regarded him with anything but polite aversion, 
as she would think of going into business as a 
steeple-jack, and learning to stand on one leg on 
the top of the cross at the summit of St Pauls 
Cathedral. 

And yet Mias Martha Marrable was last year 
the heroine of a terrible scandal; and many of 
her misanthropic female friends have never since 
been able to completely believe her professions of 
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hatred of man. The affair gave rise to many 
whispers, and was even, I understand, guardedly 
alluded to, with just and virtuous deprecation, in 
the columns of the Voman’s Suffrage Journal, as 
a terrible but Reppily rare instance of womanly 
weakness and frivolity ; and since the true story 
has never been told, I feel that it is only fair to 
tell it, and by telling it, to defend Miss Marrable 
from the dastardly charges that have been made 
against her established reputation for good sense 
and unflinching contempt of the rougher sex. 

Towards the end of August, Miss Marrable and 
her two nieces Ieft London for North Wales, 
and after a long and tiresome journey, reached 
Abermaw, in Merionethshire, and took rooms at 
the Cors-y-Gedol Hotel. They were accompanied, 
as usual, by the two maids and the green parrot ; 
but the courier and the man-servant, being 
males, and their services not being imperatively 
required, they were left behind in London. Lucy 
had just celebrated her twenty-third birthday, 
and Amy was just about to celebrate her twenty- 
first ; and—although I am sorry to have to record 
it—I am by no menns astonished that they were 
both in love. Lucy, during the whole of the 
previous scason, had been determinedly flirting 
with a designing young artist named Robert 
Rhodes ; and Amy, younger and less experienced 
than her cousin, had been carrying on, even more 
sentimentally, with Mr Vivian Jellicoe, who, being 
heir to a baronetey, found that position ao arduous 
and fatiguing, that he was quite unfitted for 
any active occupation of a laborious character. 
Of course Miss Marrable knew nothing of these 
affairs, Had she suspected them, she would per- 
haps have not taken her nicces with her to 
Abermaw; for it happened that at that very 
watering-place, Sir Thomas Jellicoe and his son 
Vivian were staying when the three ladies, the 
two maids, and the green parrot arrived. But no 
foresight on Miss Marrable’s part could have 

reventul Mr Robert Rhodes from following 
ucy to North Wales. That adventurous artist 
had made up his mind to spend the autumn 
in Miss Larkspur’s neighbourllood; and even 
if Miss Marrable had carried off her elder niece 
to Timbuctoo or the Society Islands, Mr Rhodes 
would have gone after the pair by the next train, 
steamboat, diligence, or caravan available. 

Upon the morning, therefore, after Miss Mar- 
rable’s arrival at Abermaw, she and her nicces 
were comfortably installed at the Cors-y-Gedlol 
Hotel; while at the ted Goat, close by, Sir 
Thomas Jellicoe and Vivian occupied rooms on 
the first floor, and Mr Rhodes had a bedroom on 
the third. 

In the course of that afternoon, Miss Martha 
Marrable, accompanied by her nieces, and followed 
at a respectful distance by the two maids, walked 
in the sunshine upon the hard sands that stretch, 
for I do not know how many hundred yards 
at low water, between the rocky hills behind the 
little town and the margin of Cardigan Bay. The 
weather wae hot and sultry, and the unrippled 
sea, looked jlike molten lead in the glare. Much 
exercise was therefore out of the question; and 
ere long, the three ladies sat down on the seaward 
side of a rush-grown sandhill to read, leaving 
the two maids to stroll farther if they chose 
to do so, and to explore at their leisure the unac- 
customed wonders of the seashore. 
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Miss Martha having arranged her sunshade 
to her satisfaction, opened a little volume on 
Lhe Rights of the Slaves of England, while Lucy 
devoted herself to one of Ouida’s novela, and Amy 

lunged deep into Keats. In five minutes The 

‘ights of the Slaves of England fcll heavily to the 
sand ; and in three minutes more, Miss Marrable 
was emitting sounds which, but that 1 know her 
to be a woman who has no weakness, I should 
call snores. From that moment, Lucy and Amy, 
as if by common consent, read no more. 

‘Lucy,’ said Amy mysteriously to her consin, 
*T have seen him,’ 

‘So have J,’ said Lucy. 

* What a curious coincidence !’ 

‘Not at all He told me that he intended to 
follow us! 

‘What! Vivian told you?’ 

‘O no! Bother Vivian! You are always 
thinking of Vivian. I mean Robert.’ 

‘He here too!’ exclaimed Amy. ‘I meant 
Vivian. I saw him half an hour ago, with his 
father.’ 

‘Well, I advise you not to let Aunt Martha 
know too much, said Lucy. ‘If she suspects 
anything, she will take us back to London this 
afternoon.’ 

Miss Marrable murnvwred uneasily in her sleep. 
A fly had settled on her chin. 

‘Hush! exclaimed the girls in unison, and then 
they were silent. 

Not long afterwards, they caught sight of two 
young men who were walking arm-in-arm along 
the sand, a couple of hundred yards away. 

‘Look! There they are!’ whispered Lucy. 
‘Aunt must not see them. We must go and 
warn them.’ And, stealthily accompanied by her 
cousin, she crept away from Miss Marable and 
ran towards the approaching figures, 

I need not describe the greetings that ensued. 
Such things are the commonplaces of seaside 
encounters between young men and young women 
who have likings for each other, and they have 
been described a thousand timex, Suttice it to 
say that, a few minutes later, Lucy and Robert 
were sitting together under the shadow of a 
bathing-machine, while Amy and Vivian were 
confidentially talking nonsense a dozen yards off. 
More than half an hour elapsed ere the girls 
returned to Miss Marrable ; but fortunately the 
excellent spinster was still murmuring slecpily 
at the fly on her chin; and when she awoke, 
she had no suspicion that she had Ieen deserted 
by ber charges. As she walked back with them 
to the hotel, nevertheless, a3 if with a strange 
intuitive comprehension of danger in the air, she 
held forth to them upon her fuvourite topic—the 
unfathomable baseness of man ; and gravely warned 
them against ever allowing: themselves even for 
a single moment to entertain any feeling, save 
one of polite aversion to the hated sex. 

Thus matters went on fur a week or more, 
Lucy and Amy meeting their lovers every day 
in seccet, and Miss Marrable suspecting nothing. 
Although she knew Sir Thomas Jellicoe and his 
gon, she treated them, whenever she encountered 
them, with such freczing ees that they did 
not seek brs society. As for Robert Rhodes, she 
did not know him ; and he therefore escaped her 
lofty slights. 

But in due time o crisis arrived ; and in order 
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that the full bearings of the situation may be 
properly understood, I must briefl 


nieces. 


Lucy Larkspur has but little romance in her 


composition; she has strong feelings, but not much 

sentiment ; and she is one of those girls who are 
cae 8 open with their hearts. She loved 
bert hiodes 


other hand, is, and always has been, sentimentally 
inclined. She believes, rightly or wrongly, that 
it is a very charming thing to 
Let concealment, like a worm i’ the bud, 
Feed on her damask check ; 


and she would as soon have thought of permitting 
Vivian Jellicoe to think that she loved him, as 


of attempting to win and woo the Sultan of 


Turkey. The consequence was that Miss Marrable, 
who fondly imagined that she knew all the 
thoughts of her elder niece, trusted her much 
more than she trusted her younger. She regarded 
Lucy as an open bool: that might be casily read, 
and Amy as a kind of oracular voice that, while 
saying or appearing to ray one thing, might mean 
exactly the opposite. Miss Marrable was destined 
to discover tint she was to some extent wrong 
in her estimate, so far, at all events, as Lucy 
was concerned ; and ler discovery of her error 
was, I grieve to say, accompanied by a good deal 
of pain and mortification. 

en days had passed; and the two pair of 
lovers had made considerable progress. Acne, it 
is true, had not declared herself to Vivian, who, 
being a bashful young man, had, perhaps, not 
pressed her sufficiently; Lut Lucy ond Robert 
understood one another completely, and were 
secretly engaged to get married at the earliest 
opportunity. Vivian’s Lashfulness could not, how- 
ever, endure for an unlimited time. One morning, 
he and Amy found themselves together on the 
rocks behind the town, and the opportunity being 
favourable, he screwed up his courage, told her 
that he had never loved any one but her; and 
ebtuined a coyly given promise that she would 
be hia, 

Natures like Amy’s, when they once take fire, 
often burn rapidly. On Monday, she became 
engaged to Vivien Jcllicoc; on Tuesday, Vivian 
begged her to name a day for the wedding, and 
she refused ; and on Wednesday, Vivian, knowing 
the peculiar sentiments of Miss Martha Marrable, 
and doubtful also, perhape, whether his father 
would not throw impediments in the way of his 
early marriage, proposed an elopement ; and Amy, 
with some hesitation, consented.: 

When she returned from her accret imceting 
with her lover, she of course confided her plan 
to her cousin. ‘How foolish you are,’ said Lucy ; 
‘you know that your father would not have you 
do that for the world; and you will make an 
enemy of Aunt Martha, who is ike a mother to 
us girls,’ 

‘Bat she would never agree to our marrying, 
if we consulted her, objected Amy ; ‘and if ahe 
knew anything of our plans, I am sure that she 
would manage to frnstrate them. She is a dear 
old thing, but—— Well, she is peculiar on those 
points.’ 
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explain the 
characters of Miss Martha Marrable’s undutiful 


and, as she knew quite well that 
he also loved her, she made no secret to him of 
her affection for him. Amy Allerton, on the 
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‘I have told you what I think,’ said Lucy, 
with an assumption of wisdom that was perhaps 
warranted by her superior age. ‘Don't 
foolish.’ 

But Amy was already beyond the influence 
of counsel. She persisted in her intention, and 
even claimed Lucy’s sympathy and assistance, 
which, of course, Lucy could not ultimately 
withhold. 

Ere an elopement can be successfully carried 
out, in the face especially of the jealous watch- 
fulness of a man-hating spinster lady of middle 
age, numerons preparations have to be made; 
and, in the case of Vivian and Amy, the making 
of these preparations involved correspondence. 
Amy, therefore, bribed one of her aunt’s maids 
to act as a go-between ; and the maid in question, 
with a fidelity that is rare, and at the same time 
a treachery that, I fear, is common in her kind, 
promptly carried Vivian's first letter to her 
mistress, 

Miss Martha Marrable without scruple tore 
open the envelope and angrily perused its con- 
tents. ‘My own Amy, ran the audacious com- 
munication—‘Let us settle, then, to go on 
Wednesday. At nine o'clock in the evening, a 
carriage-and-pair shall be ready to take us to 
Harlech, where you can stay for the night with 
the Joneses, who are old friends of ours; and on 
Thursday by mid-day we shall be married, and, 
I trust, never afterwards parted again. We can 
arrange the details between this and then. But 
write, and tell me that you agree.—Your ever 
devoted Vivian.’ 





A FEW WORDS ABOUT THE POLECAT. 


Or the several interesting animals which consti- 
tute the weasel tribe in the British Isles, not the 
least noteworthy is the polecat. It is at once 
the largest and most predaceous of the three 
most common mustelider, .nd one of the greatest 
natural enemies of game with which preservers 
have to contend, and at the same time a most 
i persevering and successful poultry-yard thief. 
{tt is, notwithstanding all these “unfavourable 
traits in its character, but seantily known as 
far as its appearance und general mode of exist- 
ence are concerned; gamekcepers, for obvious 
reasons, not wholly unconnected with the animal’s 
bodily discomfort, sceming to possess almost a 
monopoly of information concerning the natural 
charaetcristics and habits of this somewhat sturdy 
varmint, 

The polecat is popularly supposed to be, as far 
as outward form goes, a larger type of stoat, 
while actually it is a very different-looking ani- 
mal, although possessing the peculiar formation 
of body and litheness of limb s0 typical of the 
weasel tribe. In several details it offers some not 
inconsiderable difference from the generality of 
weasels. The somewhat more thickly set tid 
and the bushy tail are the most prominent diver- 
gences. Bnt taken as a whole, its appearance 
imbues one with the idea that it might form a 
very satisfactory connecting link between the 
mustelide and the felide—the weasela and the 
cats, Hence, probably, its name. {In colonr, 
polecats vary to eome extent, on account 
of the nature of their furry covering. is 
consists of two lengths of fur; the one—which 
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lies close to the skin—being thick and woolly, 
of aj pale yellowish brown; and the other, 
long and of more hair-like texture, a bright 
deep brown, darkening into a shiny black. As 
these two furs do not grow and are not shed 
simultaneously, but are regulated in this respect 
by the seasons, it is sufficiently obvious that super- 
ficial observation of these animals at different 
times of the year might lead one to suppose 
that polecats were of various and irregular 
colouring. 

The polecat is yearly becoming rarer and 
rarer in the more cultivated districts of the 
country ; while its numbers are also slowly but 
seemingly very surely diminishing in those parts 
which the hand of man has permitted to remain 
in a state congenial to its tastes and habits. We 
need not be at any pains to enumerate the districts 
throughout the United Kingdom where it is still 
to be found, because, when the nature of the haunts 
which it loves are presently set forth, such districts 
will naturally suggest themselves. The stoat and 
the weasel are both to some extent gregarious ; 
but the polecat seems to prefer u more solitary 
mode of existence ; and it rarely happens that if 
some few of them are found to frequent any par- 
ticular spot, many more of their kind have taken 
up their abode in the near neighbourhond. The 
polecat chiefly haunts small dark fir-woods, where 
the surface is rough and broken, and much over- 
grown with tangled and inhospitable brake. If 
such a clump of trees be situated at the corner of 
a field or along some irregular furm-road, it has 
additional recommendations. In the hilly uncul- 
tivated parts, the streams invanably pursne a 
troubled course through rough and broken ground, 
where large boulders and low thickly bristling 
brake alternate with gorse and bracken-covere 
level ground. Here the polecat also finds a con- 
genial haunt, away from the abodes of man, and 
in a situation where provender, in the shape of 
rabbits and hares and winged game, is likely to 
be plentiful and easily obtained. When nothing 
else wil grow on the steep and barren hillside, 
large areas of oak are often planted, not to grow 
into large spreading trees, but only into oak- 
coppice, which may afford oak-bark for the tanner, 
and firewood for the dwellers in the country. 
Amongst this copse the polecat has many induce- 
ments to form its lair, and there it will find many 
animals and birds upon which to prey. In fact, 
it is not particular as to its haunts, if it can only 
be situated in rough and tree-grown parts, where 
it may obtain that security from observation and 
molestation which seems a necessity of its exist- 
ence. 

The actual lair of the animal may be any- 
where—in any crevice of a rock, in a hollow 
tree or hole in the ground; but the place where 
ita young are born and reared, is chosen s«fter 
seemingly greater deliberation, and with an 
evident object. It prefers for this important 
purpose a burrow in the soil, and as a rule, adapts 
to its use and accupation that of some departed 
rabbit. Failing this, it will be at evident pains 
to scoop out a burrow for itself; though this is 
but a poor affair beside the convenient and more 
secure subterranean dwelling usually formed by 
the ubiquitous and nimble rodent in question. 
But if rabbit-burrows be scarce, and the polecat 
disinclined for burrowing, it will perforce seek 
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out some warm, secure nook amongst the inter- 
stices of some boulders, or beneath some irregular 
heap of large stones collected by the indastrious 
agriculturist, and set about forming its lair in 
that. This lair resembles to some extent the 
breeding-place formed by the rabbit, but is 
usually mage agp from that by the greater 
regularity and evenness with which the 
leaves, dry , moss, and the like are form 
and worked together to afford a suitable receptacle 
for the young when born. These are usually five or 
six in number, occasionally more, not unfrequently 
less. The months of May and June seem to be 
about the time when they are brought forth ; but 
they rarely make their appearance above ground 
till some time after they are born. It is uncertain 
whether, while the young are being reared, the 
male becomes the sole provider of food ; but we 
fancy not, and that when the female can snatch 
an occasion, she exercises her predatory desires in 
common with her mate. 

Polecats are not by any 
although, no doubt, they filch a good deal of their 
prey under cover of the darkness. Their favourite 
time for hunting seems to be the early morning ; 
and as soon as they leave the shelter of their 
domain they, as a rule, set off for some rabbit- 
burrow—whether tenanted or not is immaterial— 
and indulge in a run through its winding tunnels. 
After this, they will get to some liedgerow, and 
hunt 12 down. If there be any old palings or a 
gate adjacent, they are sure to stop and rub 
themselves against the woodwork ; and if several 
of the varmint be together, they may throw off 
their sober exterior, and indulge in a little play 
and then they act off in serious fashion to sbi 
their food, which they draw, as a rule, in small 
portions from many victims. Like all the weasel 
tribe, the polecat seems to possess an extreme and 
bloodthirsty rapacity. It is never content to 
capture and xl sufficient for its own immediate 
use, but will destroy often as many birds and 
animals in one day as would serve it for a week, 
nay, ofitimes for a month’s sustenance. Hence the 
large amount of damage this predaccously inclined 
little creature will commit. The catalogue of 
what is to its taste in the shape of birda and 
animals is a long onc—all kinds of furred and 
feathered game, poultry even, to turkeys; rats 
and some kinds of mice; froge, eels, and fish. 
The rabbit, where plentiful, is its most common 
victim, for it finds bunny a somewhat easy 
capture in its burrow, where, lying probably un- 
conscious of impending danger, it may suddenly 
find the enemy at its throat, whence in a few 
seconds the marauder will have cucked ita life. 
blood. 

Possessed of powers of scent far keener than 
any hound, the polecat can and will track hares 
long distances in their wanderings, and eventually . 
effect their capture. Upon the little nut-brown 
partridge or the more sober-lovking grouse it 
will etealin the early dawn or at ‘even’s etilly 
hour ;’ and sometimes, before the former is aware 
of the polecat’s presence, it will have, by a shar 
Srresistivle bite into its brains, transferred 2 
and perhaps several others beyond the reach 
of the sporteiuan’s gua. Being at need a strong 
and rapid swimmer, the Pec has often been 
known to take eels and other fish from the 
streams; but unless other food be acarce, it 
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usually refrains from entering the unstable ele- 
ment in search of f Amongst poultry, its 
operations are often wholesale, and muat be dis- 
heartening to 4 degree to the industrious henwife ; 
for, as we said before, it does not confine iteelf 
to supplying its actual wants, but, given the 
chance of some wholesale killing, it indulges its 
cruel instincts apparently more for the pleasure 
than for the necessity of the thing. It is this 
habit, common to all the animals and birds 
coming under the definition ‘vermin,’ which 
renders them so extremely destructive. One thing 
may be said in the polecat’s favour, which is, 
that it is a very determined enemy of the 
rat, although the latter’s fierceness often pre- 
vents the former from bringing to a success- 
ful conclusion any crusade it may have opened 
against it. But the polecat is all the same 
a@ most courageous little animal; and its fierce- 
ness when attacked, the pluck with which 
it will fight against superior odds, and the 
wonderful amount of activity it can bring to 
bear, prove if to be no mean enemy for a terrier 
of two or three tines its size. Moreover, it does 
not disdain when ‘cornered,’ or when ita progeny 
are threatened, to attack human beings. Under 
the circumstances, it is a dangerous creature to 
deal with, its bite being very painful and 
lasting. 

In addition to these qualities for attack, the 
polecat is possessed of a peculiar and very dis- 
agreeable means of defence. This consists in the 
secretion of a liquid substance of disgustingly 
fetid odour, which the animal has the power of 
emitting at will This it uses in ease of attack 
chiefly by men or dogs; and oa we fancy it 
is as objectionable and intolerable to its canine 
as to its human enemies, the benefit it derives 
from this possession may be better imagined than 
described. Owmg doubtless to this habit, the 
animal frequently goes by the name of foule- 
mart in England, and foumart in Scotland. 

No one who has any actual knowledge of the 
habits of the polecat can come to any other con- 
clusion than that it isa most destructive animal, 
and one whose presence is not to be tolerated, 
much less desired, cither in the game preserve or 
in the neighbourhood of the poultry-yard ; and yet 
one of the most ridiculous of superstitions obtains 
amongst many farmers and country-people as to 
this animal. It is said to be capable of appre- 
ciating hospitality, and acting in accordance with 
the unwritten laws of such, so that if one encou- 
rage the animnl and afford it shelter, it will 
refrain from destroying the live-stock of the 
person who go amiably entertains it. This is, 
one must admit, a very pretty little piece of 
nonsense. But, notwithstanding this, polecats 
are unmistakably becoming fewer and fewer 
every year, and we shill soon sec it a very 
rare animal. 

AN OLD, OLD STORY. 
A casval meeting—one of merest chance ; 
An introduction— bows, a smile, a dance. 
’Twaa thus we met; and little dreamed I then 
He would be more to me than other men. 
Of course I thought him bandsome, bright, and gay ; 
But so were othera—he not more than they. 
My heart, that might the future have revealed, 
Was atilled and slveping, all its secrets scaled. 











To meet so coolly seems a mystery now ; 

To part so gaily—ah, I wonder how! 

To clasp his hand, to lean upon his arm, 

Yet no soft utterings fill me with alarm ; 

To stand beside him, close beside his heart, 

Nor dream that of my own it formed a part— 
"Twas all so natural! Oh, we little knew 

What fate was shaping out betwixt us two ; 
What each to each, what heart to heart might be, 
What I should be to him—what he to me. 


A moment when I first had dared to feel 
Emotions which my pride would fain conceal, 
When sudden thoughts across my mind were cast, 
And sudden flatterings made my heart beat fast ; 
When fancies strange as sweet, and sweet as strange, 
Songht shy admittance, through my heart to range. 
O timid hopes, soft doubts, and tender fear ! 

O coy concealment from the one most dear ! 

O burning blushes that unbidden rise ! 

O faltering tongue, and traitorous tell-tale eyes! 

O sweet anxiety, and pleasing pain, 

To love—to love; and not to love in vain ! 

To watch hia eye, and half in wonder see 

’Twas always brightest when it fell on me ; 

To mark, when by my side, his tender tone, 

His hand’s soft pressure when it held my own; 

O thus to watch, and wait for him to tell, 

What my heart whispered that it knew full well ! 


. . . . . . 


A summer evening, calm, and bright, aud fair ; 

A moonlit garden, he beside me there ; 

My trembling band above my heart was pressed, 
To calm its thrills of happy, sweet unrest. 

T longed so much his tale of love to hear, 

Yet when he spoke was filled with fluttering fear-— 
A fear lest I might all unworthy prove 

Of hia affection true, of his deep love ; 

Aud something of my fears he seemed to know, 
His manly voice had grown 60 soft and low. 

Ah! what a tale be whispered in my ear, 

So hard to answer, but bow sweet to henr! 

I could not answer; all my heart seemed filled 
With language, but my rrercant tongue was stilled. 
And oh! so tender was Lis melting mood ! 

He clasped my hand—the clasp I understood ; 

He sought my eyes—but oh ! J dared not raise 
Those little tell-tales to receive his gaze; 

*Gue little word,’ he said, with fond caress. 

I spoke; that word, that little word was—‘ Fes.” 


A morning when the sunshine seemed to be 

The fairest thing on this fair earth to me, 

For—so at Ienst old tales and stories run— 

The bride is blesstd whom it shines upon. 

Assembled friends with presents rich and rate; 

A laughing group of girlish bridesmaids fair ; 

A father—mother, elasping to their heart 

The darling child with whom they fear to part, 

The daughter who, like timid bird caressed, 

Prepares to utter from the parent nest. 

And dearer, dearest to that blushing bride 

Is he whose place till death is by her side. 

Ah, ever side by side, and band in hand, 

And heart to heart, benceforth those twain must 
stand. 

Then many a fond caress mid tearful smiles ; 

Rells pealing, holy altar, fower-strown aisles ; 

A wreath—a snowy robe—a bridal veil— 

A happy bride, who tells this ‘old, old tale!’ 

Fironxxos Nixom. 
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INTERNATIONAL FORESTRY EXHIBITION, 
EDINBURGH, 1884 


In this age of International Exhibitions, which, 
when usefully directed, form what the newspapers 
pleasantly call ‘a wholesome mania,’ it is well 
to inquire into the causes, more or less urgent, 
which call theee undertakings into being—the 
good they are expected by their promoters to 
effect not only to the towns or countries in which 
they are held, but to all the nationalities who 
take part in them; and the probable results 
of their success, if they are successful. It is 
of course open to objectors to deny the sound- 
ness of all these premises, and to question the 
logical deduction of their usefulness, in the case 
of all the projected Exhibitions which are brought 
under their notice. And when-—-as is almost 
necessarily the case—an appeal is made to the 
pockets of the public in the initiatory stage of the 
undertaking, objectors are not few in number, 
and not particularly partial, or even moderate, 
in the nature of their criticisms. Within due 
bounds, indeed, it is well that it should be so. 
Exhibitions got up mainly or entirely for the 
purpose of advertising any particular branch of 
trade, may be advantageous to that trade indi- 
vidually ; but the end and object is not so much 
an harmonious and wholesome impetus to trade 
and manufacture generally, as a rivalry more or 
Jess rancorously conducted amongst the exhibi- 
tors. 

The prospectus, classification, and other papers 
relating to the proposed Forestry Exhibition to 
“be held in Edinburgh in the months of July, 
August, and September 1884 are now before the 
public; and it may be useful to inquire how 
the idea was suggested? and whether or not it 
is likely to be worked out with advantage to the 
community at large. 

The primary cause which appears to have called 
forth the project has been no sudden or ephemeral 
one. To grasp it rightly, we must go back for 

_St least a score of years, and carry our readers 


with us to the government of our Eastern Empire. 
There we shall find that a long course of unre- 
stricted spoliation and waste had denuded the 
banks of rivers in proximity to the seaboard of 
all their protecting vegetation. The river-sources, 
far up in the inaccessible hille, had indeed been 
safe from the inroads of the timber merchants, 
and had been preserved from too rapid evapora- 
tion by the virgin forests which surrounded them. 
But in the low country the trees could be 
easily cut and floated down to the coast during 
the annual floods. A country deprived of its treea 
is doomed to drought; and India soon began to 
suffer from the reckless destruction of its forests. 
The officials of the government, while fully aware 
of the vast waste of capital and revenue going on 
under their eyes, were quite unable successfully 
to cope with it. They therefore delegated their 
duties to subordinates, who in many ways winked 
at, if they did not countenance the continuance 
of the evils which they were supposed to counter- 
act and uproot. The absolute necessity of a 
higher-paid snd more capable class of officials, 
whose duty should be confined to the conservancy 
and replanting of the forests, foreed upon the 
government of India the formation of a Forest 
Department. 

But when it was sought to construct this 
Department from the resources of Great Britain 
—the natural nursery for Anglo-Indian officials 
—these were found wholly inadequate; and 
more humiliating still, there was not even the 
means necessary to train efficient forest officers. 
It was decided by the government, and tacitly 
conceded by the public, that Great Britain 
could not supply finished cadets for the Forest 
Department of India And from that day 
to this, young men with a smattering of botany 
have been packed off to the Forest seminaries of 
France and Germany for the peculiar education 
required. 

It is not now our object to show how the 
government of India has suffered in the interval 
by the want of a proper syatem of forest training 
in Great Britain. Waate and spoliation went on, 
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controlled, But we think that the 
of a Forestry Exhibition will now 
be tolerably apparent to at least the majority of 
our readers. deed, the wonder is that Great 
Britain has so long remained quiescent under the 
implied reproach of neglecting what is not only 
a useful but a profitable branch of estate manage- 
ment, This reproach, which had long weighed 
on the minds of all those who had the good of 
the country at heart, at length found public 
erpression at the meetings of the principal 
Societies of Scotland who represent the landed 
interest of the country, and resolutions were 
passed pledging their members to the support of 
@ Forestry Exhibition. 

Meanwhile, the great success of the Fisheries 
Exhibition in London had induced the executive 
Committee there to try and achieve for other 
industries similar benefits to what they had con- 
ferred on the fishermen of England. And they, 
too, ‘pitched upon forestry as a branch of science 
well worthy o mucoureenent But when it was 
represen 


a 


to them that the same idea, first 
mooted in Scotland, had already assumed practical 
shape there, they courteously gave way, and con- 
ceded to Scotland the well-deserve right of 
holding in her capital the first Forestry Exhibi- 
tion of Great Britain. 

Nearly all the foreign powers and the repre- 
sentatives of our colonial and Indian empire are 
to be found in the list of those who have joined 
the undertaking as members. And the following 
letter, which has been sent to our diplomatic 
representatives abroad, rightly expresses the con- 
sensus of official and public opinion on the merit 
of the undertaking : 


(CIRCULAR-COMMERCIAL.) 
Forricn Orrice, October 27, 1883. 


The attention of Her Majesty’s government 
has been directed to a project for an International 
Exhibition of Forestry to be held in Edinburch 
in the summer of 1884, the organisers of which 
are desirous of securing the co-operation therein 
of such foreign countries as the matter may con- 
cern, There is reason to believe that the pro- 
ped Exhibition, for which the necessary funds 

ve been guaranteed, will be influentially and 
ably supported. The object is one which in the 
opinion of Her Majesty’s government deserves 
every encouragement, scientific forestry having 
hitherto been much neglected in this country ; and 
I have therefore to request that you will bring 
the Exhibition in question to the notice of the 
government to which you are accredited, as being 
one in which their participation might be attended 
with advantage to both countries. I inclose for 
communication to the proper quarters copies of 
programme and other documents connected with 
the BA rae Exhibition, which have heen sup- 
plied by the Committee. 

I am, with great truth, your most obedient 
humble servant, 

Signed (for Earl Granville) 

Epmonp Fitzmaurice, 


With this letter, we may fitly close the contem- 
plation of the causes which have led to the idea 
of a Forestry Exhibition being held in Great 
Britain. They are, in fact, briefly sammed up in 
the short but comprehensive dictum, which, we 
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fear, cannot be contradicted or grinesged, ‘scien- 
tific forestry having hitherto been much neglected 
in this country.’ And the inverse of this proposi- 
tion leads us by no indirect steps to the considera- 
tion of the good results which may be expected | 
to accrue from the Exhibition, if it is successfully - 
conducted. 

To the capital of Scotland, a country lying 
between the two great fields of the ‘lumbering 
interest of the world—-the one in Northern 
Europe, and the other on the continent of 
America, the results, if only from the influx of 
visitors, whether these are scientifically disposed 
or otherwise, can hardly fail to be beneficial, 
But there are wider interests involved. The 
landed proprietor anxious to utilise his present 
wastes and to make up for deficient rents by 
profitable planting—the political economist inquir- 
ing into new sources of revenue—the botanist 
uncertain of the right names and uses of 
some of his specimens of timber or of flowers— 
the geologist, the sportsman, and the naturalist, 
will find here a common ground of instruction 
and amusement. For we may hope to see gathered 
together the forest products of the world, care- 
fully examined and authentically named; the 
various descriptions of machines used in djfterent 
countries for preparing timber for constructive 
purposes; the timber slips placed on the hills, 
the sluices, dams, and embankments formed on 
the rivers for the transporting of wood by land 
or by water; the mechanical appliances used for 
moving growing trees, and the saw-milla for 
cutting them into sections:when felled. Here, 
too, will be exhibited the various textile fabrics 
manufactured from bark; materials for the making 
of paper ; tanning and dyeing substances; drugs 
ane spices ; gums, resins, wood-oils and varnishes. 
Another section will embrace botanical specimen: 
fungi and lichens, forest entomology and natura 
history ; with fossil plants and the various trees 
found in bogs. 

The literature of the subject will be illustrated 
by the Reports of Forest schools, the working 
plans of plantations, which show the age of the 
various woods on an estate, and the stace of 
growth at which they may most profitably be 
thinned or felled. Remarkable or historical trees 
will be represented by paintings, photographs, 
and drawings; and there will be sketches of the 
usual forest operations. 

Collections of forest produce, specially illustrat- 
ing the sources of supply, and the methods of 
mantfacture in different Vvinces, with accom- 
panying Reports, are solicited by the Committee. 
And essays on all subjects touching on the value 
of growing trees or timber are invited to com- 
petition for prizes, Here, again, is opened a very 
wide field of useful inquiry for all those interested 
in the planting of woods in our own or foreign 
countries; for the cultivators of cinchona and other 
barks in our Crown colonies ; for wood-engravers, 
whose supply of hard wood for the purposes of 
their trade is now very limited; for ship-builders, 


anxious to get a substitute for teak, or to obtain 
an in supply of that most useful timber ; 
and for all who use wood or forest produce in 


any of the many forms of manufacture in which 
they are applied. 

e may not enter into any further categorical 
enumeration of the purposes and objecta of the 
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Forestry Exhibition of 1884; for, if the contem- 
plation of the great cause which primarily led to 
the idea of the undertaking has brought us insen- 
sibly to the enumeration of the good that may be 
expected to accrue from its successful issue, it 
seems needless to insist that the probable results 
of that success will benefit the commercial interests 
and the scientific knowledge of the world at large. 
eles hag of the Exhibition may be obtained 

m Mr George Cadell, secretary, 3 George IV. 
Bridge, Edinburgh.] 





BY MEAD AND STREAM. 
CHAPTER XX.—PAVED WITH GOLD. 


Ir was not probable that Mr Hadleigh would 
object to his son being endowed with a fortune 
by a wealthy uncle, whatever might be his feelings 
towards the donor. He would no doubt have 
been ready with congratulations if the endowment 
had come from any other quarter. As the case 
stood, Philip anticipated some difficulty in recon- 
ciling him to the arrangement, unless he should 
succeed in making the two men forget and forgive 
that old feud. However, there would be time 
enough to consider these details after the consulta- 
tion with the solicitors. 

He found Mr Hawkins and Mr Jackson together 
in the senior partner's room—a rare circumstance 
for any client to find them so, for acting separately, 
they might cancel or amend opinions after private 
conference without loss of prestige. On the pre- 
sent occasion Philip's affuirs had been the subject 
of discussion. 

‘Let me offer you my best congratulationa, sir,’ 
said Mr Hawkins, a thin, grave-looking old gentle- 
man in speckless black broadcloth, and with 
gold-mounted glasses on his prominent nose. 

‘Accept the same from me, Mr Hadleigh,’ 
interjected Jackson, He was a sharp gentleman 
of middle age, with small mutton-chup whiskers, 
and dressed in the latest City fashion—for there 
is a City fashion, designed apparently to combine 
the elegance of the west end with a suggestion of 
superhuman ‘cuteness.’ 

Thank you, both, I must be a lucky fellow 
when you say so.’ 

‘In the course of my experience,’ said Mr 
Hawkins solemnly, ‘I have never known a young 
man start in life under such favourable auspices. 
We wish you success, and we believe you will 
find it difficult to fail.’ 

‘Tt is wonderful what a fool can do,’ said Philip, 
laughing ; ‘but I will try not to fail. At present, 
I am a little in the dark as to the terms of the 
proposed arrangement, and Mr Shield referred 
me to you for the particulars.’ 

‘The particulars are simple,’ the lawyer pro- 





expected. I had a notion that it was to be a 
partnership,’ said Philip. 

‘The arrangement is so simple and so complete, 
Mr Hadleigh, that you will have no difficulty 
in comprehending every detail presently.’ Mr 
Hawkins went on leisurely, as if he enjoyed 
areas the agreeable statement he had to 
make. Jackson nodded his head at the close 
of every sentence, as if thereby indorsing it “We 
have often read in story-books of rich uncles 
coming home to make their friends comfort- 
able. You have the exceptional experience of 
finding a rich uncle in reality—one who is 
resolved to pave your way with gold, as I may 
express it.’ 

But what does he want me to do with all 
this money?’ asked Philip, desirous of bringing 
the loquacious old gentleman to the point, 

Mr Hawkins was not to be hurried. Like a 
connoisseur with a glass of rare wine, hes was 
bent on making the most of it. Every symptom 
of eagerness on Philip’s part added zest to the 
palate; and he was graciously tolerant of his 
client’s impatience. 

‘As regards the partnership, that will come 
afterwards, In the meantime, he desires you 
to consider this handsome fortune as absolutely 
at your own disposal He imposes no conditions. 
You are free to give up all thought of profession 
or trade, and to live as you please on the income 
of this capital, or on the capital itself, if you 
are go inclined.’ 

‘That, of course, is nonsense. He must wish 
me to do something,’ 

‘Certainly ; ey although he imposes no con- 
ditions, he has expressed two wishes. 

‘And what are they?’ 

Mr Hawkins polished his eye-glasses and con- 
sulted his notes. Mr Jackson nodded his head 
pleasantly, as if he were saying: ‘Now it is 
coming, you luck mit 

‘The first is,’ Mr Hawkins went on, ‘that you 
should enter into commerce: the second is, that 
you should take time to consider well in what 
direction you will employ your capital and en 
—time to travel, if you are inclined, before decid- 
ing. Then, when you have decided, he will find 
whatever capital you may gles beyond that 
already at your command. ut there is to be 
no deed of partnership. You are to be prepared 
to take the full responsibility of your own trans- 
actions.’ 

Philip was silent. It required time for the 
mind to grasp the full meaning of this proposal. 
That it was a magnificent one, he felt ; indeed it 
was the magnificence of it which perplexed him. 
He was to be hoisted at once into a prominent 
position in the commercial world, although he 
was without experience of business, and was not 
conscious of possessing any special aptitude for it. 


ceeded slowly, as he turned over a number of | His father knew him better than his uncle did, 


papers on which various notes were written. ‘In 
the first place, I have great—very great—pleasure 
in informing you that a sum of fifty thousand 

nds has been paid into your credit at the 

niversal Bank ; and a second sum of the same 
amount will be at your command whenever you 
may have occasion for it, provided Mr Shield 
is satisfied with the manner in which you have 
disposed of the first sum.’ 

‘This is scarcely the kind of arrangement I 


| 


and had declared him unfitted for commercial 
pursuits. ; ; 

He mentioned these objections to his uncle’s 
plan; but the lawyers only smiled at the idea 
of a man even thinking of such disqualifications 
as obstacles fu his own immediate gain. 

‘Ty have known many men who were slow 
enough to give away # fortune,’ said Mr Hawkins 
emphasising his words by rubbing his bald head 
with the eye-glasses, as he gazed almost reproach- 


“To 
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fully ot this singular young man; ‘but I never | 


before met a person who was slow to accept one.’ 

‘I daresay ; but this position is a little curious 
You may set aside at once the project that I 
should take the money and do nothing for it. 
Mr Shield’s wish is sufficient to bind me to go 
into trade of some sort; but in doing so, I 
may make ducka and drakes of hia gift in no 
time.’ 

‘My dear sir, money always makes money if 
it be guided with even moderate prudence ; and 
I the you credit for possessing that quality to a 
sufficient degree.’ 

Philip bowed in acknowledgment of this good 
opinion. 

‘Besides, Mr Shicld does not mean that you 
should be eet adrift without rudder or compass. 
He will be always ready to advise; and I need 
not say that you may always command our best 
attention. Also he would expect you to appuint 
some competent person as your manager, who 
would be capable of directing the course of your 
affairs.’ 

‘Ah—Wrentham would be the man, if we could 
only make it worth his while to join me.’ 

“We have no doubt, from what we know of Mr 
Wrentham, that he would consider it much to his 
advantage to undertake any charge with which 
you may be disposed to intrust him, 

‘IT must have time to think over it all, said 
Philip, whilst a thousand visions were dancing 
before his mind’s eye, like the dazzling spray of 
oe struck from iron at white-heat by a 
blacksmith’s sledge-hammer. 

‘Certainly, certainly. It is especially mentioned 
that you are to take whatever time you may 
require to settle how you shall proceed. Mr 
Shield is anxious to see you begin operations, 
but he has no desire to hurry you.’ 

‘I will write to him os soon as I see my 
way. I suppose this is all you have to tell me?? 

‘There is only one other trifling matter. I 
hope we have made you clearly understand that 
Mr Shield does not insist upon anything. He 
merely expresses a wish.’ 

‘And I have told you how I regard his wishes— 
as fixed conditions of my being thought worthy 
of all this generosity.’ 

‘He is emphatic in desiring that you shall not 
re them as conditions, but as mere indica- 
tions of what he would be most pleased to see 

ou do’ 

‘Well, what is the remaining wish or condition? 
It is all the same what we call it.’ 

‘It is, that in the event of your entering into 
business, he would like you to remember how 
much more freely and independently a man may 
act when unshackled by domestic ties. In short, 
he would like you to remain a bachelor for the 
first two or three years, until you have firmly 
established your position.’ 

‘Oh!’ exclaimed Philip in a soft crescendo 
scale ; whilst Mr Jackeon nodded and grinned, as 
if there were a good joke somewhere. ‘I cannot 
promise that.’ 

‘No promise is required ; and Mr Shield would 
not consider it binding if you made it.’ 

‘I am not likely to make it,’ was the reply, 
with a heeitating laugh ; ‘but this may seriously 
affect ay decision.’ 

Mr Hawkins was unable to conceive any 





ssible decision except one, and was again gravely 
eraaive in his cone ulations, Mr Jackaon 
shaking hands with Philip at the door, exp 
his unqualified approval of the whole scheme in 
one short phrase : ‘You are a lucky dog.’ 

Philip was not sure whether he was a Incky 
dog or not. His uncle’s proposal was liberal and 
generous beyond all expectation; but there was 
something—he did not know what—about it that 
was perplexing. Probably, it was the fact that 
for the first time he was brought face to face 
with the necessity of deciding pony in what 
course his whole future was to be directed. 
Hitherto there had been no hurry; and at the 
time when thoughts of Madge had brought him 
to serious consideration of how he could most 
rapidly win a position for her, the invitation 
from ie uncle had arrived. The final decision 
was again postponed, as it was his duty to obey 
that call for his mother’s sake. 

Now his future had been decided for him; 
and the prospect was in every way a tempting 
one. There would have been no hesitation on 
his part, but for the strange position which his 
father and Mr Shield occupied towards each 
other. The question Philip had first to settle 
with himself was, how he should act in order 
to bring about a reconciliation between them. 
He knew that if he could accomplish this, he 
would fulfil his mother’s dearest wish—an object 
nearer his heart than even the possession of a 
fortune. 

As for business, although he had no special 
inclination for it, he did not dislike it. He had 
heard and read of millionaires—their struggles 
and victories, as desperate and as glorious as any 
recorded in the history of battlefields. Life and 
honour were as much at stake in doing the daily 
work of the world as in shooting down the foes 
of the nation or the foes of the nation’s policy. 
Our merchants, our inventors, our educators, our 
lubourers, were the true soldiers, and their 
victories were the enduring ones. There was 
the great enemy of mankind, Poverty, with his 
attendant demons Ignorance and Laziness, still 
to conquer; and there were legions of starving 
people crying out to be led against him. Vast 
territories lay untilled, vast resources of earth, 
air, and water still unused, to be called forth to 
content and enrich the hungry and poor. What 
noble work there was for men to do who had 
sufficient capital at command ! 

He had never before speculated upon such a 
carecr. Now that it was presented to him, his 
imagination was stirred by thoughts of the great, 
deeds that were yet to be done to bless humanity 
and ennoble life, 

(To be continued.) 





SUAKIM, 


THE intense interest with which all eyes have 
been turned upon the Soudan—that is, Country 
of the Blacks, or Negroland—gives a special value 
now to any information about that region, par- 
ticularly if it refer to such towns as Khartoum, 
or that named at the head of this paper. The 
former place has been pretty fully described of 
late in the newspapers, while little has been told 
us of the latter beyond actual war-news. This is 











Onn aay 
the greater pity, as Suakim possesses a good deal 
of historical interest, and Khartoum does not. 

Suakim—the word is spelt in a variety of ways 
—is not only one of the most important towns of 
Nubia, but the chief port of the Soudan and of 
the whole western coast of the Red Sea. It came 
into the possession of Egypt in 1865 by cession or 
purchase from Turkey—along with Massowah 
and one or two other towns and the districts 
around them—and now appears to be regarded 
by the British government and every one else as an 
integral part of the Egyptian dominions. Similar 
subjection of Suakim to Egypt, as we shall pre- 
sently see, existed in very remote times. The 
town proper lies on a small island about cight 
miles and three-quarters in diamcter—almost as 
long as the little bay in which it is placed, a mere 
tongue of water separating it from the main- 
land. 

Crossing the inlet southwards to the mainland, 
we step into the large suburb called El Géf, with 
a much larger population than the insular town, 
very irregular streets, and the houses mere native 
(Bishareen) huts. There is also a very lively 
bazaar, and, in the north-west of the place, the 
barracks, one section of which, a few years ago, 
was armed with three pieces of cannon. In the 
outskirts are the wells—surrounded by gardens 
and date plantations—which supply the people 
with drinking-water, although, from the nearness 
of the wells to the sea, this is brackish, and would 
scarcely be considered palatable by foreign troops. 
El Géf is really an oasis; all round it, save sva- 
wards, extend many miles of salt and arid wilder- 
neas. Indeed, the whole distance from Suakim 
to Berber—two hundred and eighty miles inland 
~—is for the most part desert, the route garnished 
here and there with wells of water and encamp- 
ments of the wandering Bishareen, who, with the 
Haddendowa, a similar set of people, possess the 
whole wilderness from east of the first cataract of 
the Nile up to Kassala and thé boundaries of 
Abyssinia. These tribes, though sometimes called 
Belloni, whom in many respects they resemble, 
are really a very different people, Bedouin 
peobee are Arabs of the Semitic, while the 

ishareen are of the Hamitic family. 

The chief articles of export are cotton, gum- 
arabic, cattle, hides, butter, tamarinds, senna 
leaves, and ivory. The imports consist of cotton 

oods, iron, wood, ts, weapons, steel, and 

ancy wares. Berber in the east, and Kassala 
in the south, are the great centres for all the 
caravan traffic of Suakim, which is also the port 
on the one side for the whole Soudan—an inland 
country as e as India—and on the other side, 
for Arabia, Hence it is much visited by Moham- 
medan pilgrims to Mecca, their port of Jeddah 
occupying a reap nding position on the Arabian 
to that which Suakim does on the African coast. 
Twenty yeare ago, from three to four thousand 
slaves annum were shipped from here to 
Jeddah, and though this monstrous traffic has 
been much crippled of late years by the Egyptian 
government, out of regard for English feeling, it is 
to be feared that it is not yet extinct. Oddly 
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enough, Hassan Mousa Akad, one of the ring- 
leaders in Arabi’s recent rebellion, and the test 
slave-merchant in Egypt, was exiled to this very 
slave-port of Suakim, hence his complicity 
in the Soudan disturbances is not unnaturally 
suspected. The total population of the town and 
suburb is estimated by Schweinfurth—one of our 
greatest authorities—at from eleven to thirteen 
thousand. The port is now in regular communi- 
cation with Suez by steamer—four days’ journey 
—and with Europe by telegraph. The Egyptian 
overnor (Mudeer) and vice-governor ( eel) 
ive at Suakim, and the budget for the district 
in 1882 was—income, £25,945 ; expenditure, 
£20,492—thus being one of the few districts of 
the Soudan which yielded a surplus. 

In ancient times, the whole of what we may 
call the Suakim seaboard—extending north- 
wards along the coast as far as a line drawn 
from the first cataract, and southwards as far 
even as Bab-el-Mandecb—was known as ‘the 
Troglodyte country. The Troglodytes, as the 
naine implies, dwelt in caves, were by occupation 
herdsmen, and often uncivilised and wretched in 
the extreme. A graphic picture of the hard life 
of another Troglodyte people, dwelling in the 
rocky fastnesses east of Jordan, is preserved for 
us in the thirticth chapter of the book of Job. 
‘For want and famine,’ it says, ‘they are solitary ; 
flecing into the wilderness in former time desolate 
and waste. Who cut up mallows by the bushes, 
and juniper roots for their meat. They were 
driven forth of men (who cried after thet aos 
after a thicf), to dwell in the cliffs of the valleys, 
in caves of the earth, and in the rocks’ 

Perhaps the Troglodytcs of the Nubian shore 
were a superior stock of their kind; at anyrate, 
they appear to have been impressed into the army 
of the ancient Pharaohs, and to have shared in the 
firat invasion of the kingdom of Judah, and the 
first spoliation of Solomoun’s Temple. The name 
of the Pharaoh of that time was Shishak, and 
two accounts of his expedition have come down 
to us: one is in the historical books of Scripture 
(2 Chronicles, xii., also 1 Kings, xiv.) ; and the 
other, remarkably enough, is by Shishak himself. 
That of the Egyptian king is contained in the 
famous hieroglyphic inscription on the walls of 
the temple of Karnak at Thebes, in Upper 
Keypt a great part of which is still legible, after 
the lapse of nearly three thousand years! The 
book of Chronicles tells us with what un immense 
army of charioteers, cavalry, and infantry, Shi- 
shak overran Judea. He marched against it 
‘with twelve hundred chariots, and threescore 
thousand horsemen: and the people were with- 
out number that came with him out of Egypt ; 
the Lubims, the Sukkiims, and the Ethiopians,’ 
Of these three allies, the first are probably the 
Libyans (as in Daniel, xi. 43), and the last the 
same as the modern Abyssinians. For the middle 
name of ‘Sukkiims,’ the old Greck translation 
of the Bible—inmade by Jews a century or two 
before the birth of Christ—substitutes the word 
Troglodytes, the very people of the Nubian coast 
whom we have been considering, and who are 
now known/ 8 Bishareen. But yet more, Pliny 
the elder, an old Latin writer, who died ap. 
79, mentions, in his enumeration of places on this 
Troglodyte coast, a town called Suche, which, 
according to the general opinion of scholars, is 
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identical with the modern port of Suakim, at 


present (while we write) governed by an English | A 


admiral, and .ita fortifications manned’ by British 
sailors and marines, 





MISS MARRABLE’S ELOPEMENT. 
IN TWO CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER I. 


Miss MapraBiz, who, when she received this 
love-letter, was sitting in her bedroom, was 
thunderstruck. At first, she thought of going to 
Amy and charging her with baseness and ingrati- 
tude ; but after some reflection, she decided to let 
matters, for the time at least, tuke their course, 
and to confound the schemes of the rash couple 
by means of a grand stroke at the final moment. 
She went, however, at once to Lucy, in whom, 
aa I have said, she had great confidence, and told 
her all. 

‘How foolish of her,’ said Lucy. 

‘Yea, my dear! how foolish, and how wicked !’ 
assented Miss Marrable. ‘I feel it my duty to 
prevent the carrying out of this mad plan, and 
also to make Amy suffer for her folly. I shall 
therefore send her this letter; and allow the 
hare-brained pair to mature their schemes.—And 
what, Lucy dear, do you think that I propose to 
do? You will never guess. Listen! Amy and I 
are of much the same height. I shall personate 
her by concealing—ahem—my face, and drive 
away with this vile young man; and then, when 
he believes that he has left me far behind, I shall 
overwhelm him with shame and confusion.’ 

Lucy could not help laughing. ‘That would 
really be good fun, aunt,’ sho said. ‘Yes, send 
the letter to Amy; and by all means let matters 
take their course for the present.’ 

Miss Marrable did send the letter; and 
Amy duly received it, unsuspectingly ; but five 
minutes later, Lucy revealed the whole plot to 
her, and threw her into the deepest trepida- 
tion. 

Here, however, Lucy’s supcrior coolness came 
in most usefully. ‘You need not despair,’ said 
the elder cousin. ‘If aunt thinks of having fun 
with you and Mr Jellicoe, why not turn the 
tables, and have fun with her? You must find 
some other way of carrying on your corre- 
spondence; but at the same time answer this 
letter by the old medium. Your answer will of 
course fall into aunt’s hands. You must mis- 
lead her, and then ’—— 

‘But, objected Amy, ‘how am I to make 
mattera turn out properly ?? 

‘Listen!’ aaid Lucy. ‘Aunt proposes to per- 
sonate you. Very well. Put off the time of 
your elopement, say, for half an hour; and mean- 
time Mr Jellicoe must find some one to personate 
him. My idea is for aunt to elope with the 
billiard-marker, and so give you time to get away. 
Do you see?? 

Amy could not at first grasp the significance 
of this bold proposition ; but when she succeeded 
in doing so, she was delighted with it, 

*T shall tell Mr Rhodes) said Lucy, when she 
had sufficiently explained the plan; ‘for I know 
that he will elaily help you; and Mr Jellicoe 
can talk it all over with him and have the benefit 
of his advice.’ 

‘But what will aunt say when she discovers 
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how we—how you—have deceived her?’ asked 


my. 
Ah !? said Lucy alily, ‘I must talk about that 
too with Mr Rhodes, But never fear!’ And she 
went off to rejoin Miss Marrable, who was still 
much flurried. 

Later in the day, Lucy met Robert on the 
beach, and told him what had happened. ‘And 
now,’ she said in conclusion, ‘I am going to make 
a dreadful proposition to you. e must also 
elope together ! 

*T am sure I don’t mind,’ said Mr Rhodes. 
‘ After hearing your news, I was going to propose 
as much imyacll It would take you out of the 
reach of your aunt’s reproaches, when she finds 
out the trick that has been played upon her.’ 

‘You are a dear old love!’ cried Lucy with 
enthusiasm. ‘I wouldn’t for the world have 
Amy made unhappy ; and I feel that I must help 
her, although I don’t approve of elopements. 
Now go and talk to Mr Jellicoe ; and don’t forget 
to have the licenses ready. Perhaps Mr Jellicoe 
can arrange for both Amy and me to sleep that 
night with the Joneses, whoever they may be; 
or perhaps, after all, we had better not go there, 
since aunt knows of that part of the acheme.’ 

‘TI daresay,’ said Robert, ‘that I can arrange for 
both of you to sleep at the Browns at Llanyltid. 
They have a large house, and, curiously enough, 
my sister Dora, whom you have often met in town, 
is staying there with them; so you will have a 
companion and sympathiser. And now I will go 
and talk to Jellicoe.’ 

I need not follow in detail the progress of the 
new scheme of double elopement. Suffice it to 
say that the bogus correspondence destined to 
mislead Miss Marrable, was steadily kept up; 
that Amy and Vivian found other means of safely 
communicating with one another; that the 
Browns were written to; that the licenses were 
obtained ; that three curriages-and-pairs were 
engaged, one to call at the hotel at nine o'clock 
P.M. and two at half-past ; that coachmen were 
liberally feed; and finally, that the billiard- 
marker at the Cors-y-Gedol, a spruce young fellow 
of some education, was bribed, at considerable 
cost, to personate Vivian Jellicoe and to run away 
with Misa Marrable. 

At length, Wednesday morning arrived; and 
with it came the last of the billet-doux that were 
to fall into the cunning spinster’s hands. One of 
them had been composed by Vivian and Robert, 
and written by the inner on pink paper, folded 


billet-doux-wise. It ran as follows : 


My own Amy—TI have satisfactorily arranged 
everything. The carriage will be at the door of 
the hotel at nine o'clock. I shall not show 
myself, for your aunt,may be about. Be careful, 
therefore, to avoid her ; and enter the carriage as 
quickly as possible. In order that there may be 
no mistake, I have told the driver to wear a 
white choker round his neck. I hope that you 


will be punctual. Everything depends upon punc- 
tuality. Till nine o'clock, ead ipes= our most 
devoted VIVIAN. 


Miss Marrable, after reading this note, re- 
folded it as usual, and took care that it reached 
Amy. Then, with the consciousness that she 
was about to perpetrate a great ee action, 
she sat down in her own room, waited for 





Amy’s reply to be brought to her by the treacher- 
ous maid. The note, which was very brief, came 
to Miss Marrable in less than half an hour. 
‘Dear Viv? wrote Amy, ‘I will be ready, and 
will look out for the white choker.—-Your 
loving A’ 

In spite of the ordeal which was before her, 
the good old spinster was perfectly calm and 
unflurried. At one o'clock she made a very 
hearty luncheon ; at half-past two she took her 
nieces for a walk, and talked to them with extra- 
ordinary affability about the emancipation of 
women ; and at half-past six she appeared at the 
table Phéte, and, just as if the occasion were an 
ordinary one, complained of the soup being too 
peppery, the fish too cold, and the mutton too 
underdone. Her coolness was admirable. Lucy 
and Amy, on the other hand, conld scarcely con- 
ceal their excitement and agitation. They each 
looked at least a hundred times during dinner 
at the clock upon the mantel-piece; and they 
each started and turned red whenever the noise 
of carriage-wheels without was heard. After 
dinner, Mies Marrable went again to her room 
and began to make her preparations. 

‘How sad it will be,’ she thought to herself, 
‘for poor young Jellicoe when I discover myself 
and overwhelm him with reproachcs. Men are 
but poor creatures. Perhaps he will faint. Yes; 
I will take my salts-bottle.” She wrapped herself 
in an ulster belonging to Amy, and having 
shrouded her face in a thick veil, took a seat at 
her window, which happened to be immediately 
above the front-door of the hotel. 

Meantime, Edward Griffiths the billiard-marker 
was ill at ease. He knew Miss Marrable by sight, 
and looked forward with terror to the prospect 
of an encounter with her at close quarters. 
Nevertheless, he had Vivian Jellicoe’s five-pound 
note in his pocket, and he was determined to see 
the affair bravely through. He felt, however, 
that his natural.bravery would not be sufficient 
to support him; and he therefore, at about six 
o'clock, began to swallow a succession of potent 
doses of whisky-and-water, with the object of 
laying in a stock of Dutch courage. Whether the 
Sialy was bad or the water was too powerful, 
I cannot say; but at ten minutes to nine, when 
Vivian Jellicoe arrived to give final directions 
and counsel to his substitute, he found Edward 
Griffiths decidedly the worse for liquor. Fortu- 
nately the young fellow was neither quarrelsome 
nor noisy in his cups. His main ambition seemed 
to be to go to vig dom peace ; and no sooner had 
Vivian bundled him into one corner of the 
carriage, which was in waiting in the stable-yard, 
than Griffiths incontinently slumbered. The 
carriage was then driven round to the front-door 
of the hotel. Miss Marrable, from her post of 
vantage, saw it, and, remarking that the coachman 
wore a white choker, descended at once, and 
listened, as she went, outside Amy’s room, to 
satisfy herself that that young lady had not 
forestalled her. The porter with alacrity opened 
the ¢ ge-door. In the dark shadows of the 
interior, Marrable caught sight of the fi 
of a man; and making sure that all was right, 
ahe entered at once. An instant later she was bet 
whirled northward along the lonely Harlech Rosd 

Half an hour afterwards, two other iages 
left the hotel, but in the opposite directio ih 
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one of them were Luey and Mr Rhodes; and 


}in the other, Amy and Mr Jellicoe. It was neatly 


midnight ere they arrived at the Browns’ house 
at Lianyitid ; but the Browns were all up and 
waiting for them, and the two runawe A a 
were poe welcomed, and hospitably en 
care of. 

Miss Marrable was less fortunate. As soon 
as the ira in which she eat had been driven 
beyond the lights of the town, she threw aside 
her veil, and gazed with magnificent ecorn towards 
the dim form upon the seat in front of her, The 
look eliciting no response of any kind, Mise 
Marrable ventured to cough, at first gently, and 
then with considerable violence; but still the 
figure took no notice. 

‘This is exceedingly strange,’ thought the 
spinster lady. ‘I must adopt more active mea- 
sures,’ And with great tenderness, she prodded 
Mr Griffiths with the point at he umbrella. 
The billiard-marker groaned in his sleep. ‘Mr 
Jellicoe!’ she exclaimed in her deepest and 
most threatening tones. She had counted upon 
this exclamation producing an instantaneous and 
astonishing effect upon her companion; and 
she was wofully disappointed when he merely 
groaned again. 

‘Gracious!’ she said to herself: ‘he is ill 
He would never go on like that, if he were not 
il The fright has been too much for him. Qh, 
how:scrry I am! These men are such weak 
creatures, I must stop the iage !’ 
throwing down the sash of the window, she put 
out her head and cried to the driver to pull u 
his horses. But the driver, like the ‘Niard. 
marker, had been very liberally feed; and he was 
determined that nothing should stop him until 
he reached Harlech; he therefore cracked his 
whip, to drown Miss Marrable’s voice, and drove 
down the next hill at a pace which threatened to 
shake the carriage to pieces, 

‘Stop, aa For goodness’ sake, stop |’ shouted 
Miss Marrable; but finding that her words were 
not listened to, she drew in her head, and strove 
to revive the wretched man in front of her. She 
held her salts-bottle to his nose; she chafed 
his hands ; she fanned his brow; and she allowed 
his feverish head to rest upon her shoulder; but 
she could not awaken him. 

“If he should die!’ she thought. ‘I intended 
to frighten him ; but not so much as this. Oh! 
this is terrible!’ And once more she tried to pre- 
vail upon the driver to stop; but in vain. The 
sight of distant lights, however, gave her at length 
some satisfaction. The carriaye entered a long 
avenue, the gate of which lay ready opened for 
it; and about an hour and a quarter after leaving 
Abermaw, it drew up before the Joneses’ house 
near Harlech. 

With a sigh of relief, Miss Marrable threw open 
the door and sprang out, to find herself in the 
presence of half-a-dozen people who were congre- 
gated upon the steps. 

© Quick !’ she cried ; ‘don’t ask 


aaa He 
is ill; he is dying. Take him out!’ 


The Joneses, who had not been for 
the appariti: of a middle-aged spinster, and who 
were expecting Mr Jellicoe and Miss Allerton, 


were somewhat astonished. 
‘Who is inside?’ asked Mr Tom Jones, the oon 
and heir of the family. 











‘Oh! Mr Jellicoe! 


ick ! 
sake, be quick !? i ea 


‘You don’t mean it!’ cried Tom, rushing to 
the carriage to succour his friend. But an instant 
later he burst into a violent fit of laughter. ‘Why, 
“It’s Griffiths, 
the billiard-marker from the Cors-y-Gedol ; and he 


it’s not Jellicoe at all!’ he said. 
is hopelessly drunk. Nice companion, indeed !’ 


Miss Marrable is, as I have already gene 
this 
hen, 
thanks to the kind attentions of the female 


woman without weaknesses, On_ hearin 
announcement, however, she fainted away. 


members of the Joneses’ family, she revived, she 


indignantly pene those estimable people with 
y plotted her discomfiture ; and 


having deliberate 
she insisted upon at once returning to Abermaw ; 
but the carriage (and Griffiths) had gone ; so Mr 
Jones, senior, who grasped the situation, volun- 
teered to drive Miss Marrable back to the Cor a 
Gedol Hotel; and by twelve o’clock, or short 
afterwards, she was again in her own room. Tt 
was then that she learned of the desertion of Lucy 
and Amy. I need not describe how she received 
the news, and how she declared that her aban- 
doned nieces should never again behold her face ; 
nor that, although she isa woman without weak- 
nesses, she passed the greater part of the remainder 
of the night in violent hysterics. She telegraphed 
next day to Mr Larkspur and Mr Allerton; and 
repairing to the Red Cow, furiously denounced Sir 
Thomas Jellicoe as the basest and most heartless 
of men ! 

Three wecks afterwards, however, the edge of 
her anger had worn off. Lucy and Amy were 
marricd. It was foolish, but, perhaps, it was 
not wholly inexcusable ; and thus reasoning, Miss 
Marrable, in the goodness of her heart, deter- 
mined to gradually receive them back into her 
favour. But she has never wholly forgiven Lucy 
for suygesting the substitution of the Dilliard- 
marker for Vivian Jellicoe. 

‘My dear, she says, when she retells the story 
of her drive to Harlech, ‘the wretched man was 
Sead saturated with whisky, and I really 

on’t know what he might not have done if I 
hadn’t kept my eye steadily on him. But beneath 
my gaze he cowered, my dear, positively cowered ! 
T never saw a savage brute so completely tamed.’ 

And to this day Miss Marrabte believes that 
but for her Eye, the billiard-marker might— 
horrid thought !—have run away with her too. 





A CURIOSITY IN JOURNALISM. 


In the case of such a curivsity in official jour- 
naliem as the Police Gazette, formerly known as 
the Hue and Cry, the public will be interested 
to learn a little more than the newspapers have 
briefly announced about the changes made in it 
by government authority. The paper itself, 
which was commenced shortly after the formation 
of the metropolitan police foree in 1828, is not 
allowed to circulate beyond constabulary circles ; 
but ita efficiency of management unquestionably 
concerns the general community. vious to 
the year 1828, the metropolis, like other centres 
of population, was under the care of the old 
parochial Watch, who, as corrupt as they were 
eeble, became an absolute street nuisance. Far 
from being @ terror to evil-doers, their notorions 
| negligence and inefficiency enabled the midnight 
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burglar or daring footpad to pursue his criminal 
avocation with comparative impunity. Peel’s Act 
introduced a greatly improved régime; and the new 
police, nicknamed after their originator, were for 
a long time popularly known as ‘Peelers’ The 
newly established force required new methods of 
working, and one of these was the starting of an 
official newspaper which, though it is eh, the 
only one the public never see, has nevertheless 
often done them good service, and is now to be 
made of still more value. ee 

It is probably known to few that there exista in 
connection with the Detective department at Scot- 
land Yard a regular printing establishment, from 
which sheets are ined four times a day containing 
information as to persons ‘wanted,’ current offences, 
property stolen, lost, or found. A daily list of 
poe stolen is also printed, and distributed 
to all licensed pawnbrokers. Particulars received 
from country constabulary forces are inserted 
in these publications, which are carefully read at 

arades and studied by the detectives, This, 

owever, only applies to the metropolis; and a 
strong desire has long prevailed ot headquarters 
to make that larger medium of publicity, the 
Police Gazette,.more useful as a means of inter- 
communication between the whole of the two 
hundred and ninety police forces of the kingdom. 
Until the beginning of the present year, that 
wretched print had shown scarcely any progress 
or improvement since it was commenced. Its 
direction has hitherto been nominally in the 
hands of the chief clerk {at Bow Street police 
court. In the past, much of its space has been 
wasted by the frequent repetition of details as 
to trifling cases; and no systematic arrange- 
ments were made for the widespread circulation 
of the paper among those for whom it is specially 
intended. The editorship has now been com- 
mitted to Mr Howard Vincent, director of criminal 
investigations, who will be assisted by Chief- 
inspector Cutbush of the executive department 
at Scotland Yard. It is to the initiation of Mr 
Vincent that the improvements now made are 
chiefly due; and it may be remembered that in 
his presidential address to the Repression of 
Crime Section of the recent Social Congress at 
Huddersfield, that gentleman explained hia inten- 
tions, The proposals he made were so favourably 
received, that subscriptions amounting to near] 
one thousand pounds were placed at his disposal. 
These, however, have not been needed, as it 
happens that the improvements have Deen 
accompanied by an actual reduction of expense ; 
and ike Home Secretary has determined that 
the costs, limited within a certain moderate 
sum, shall still be borne entirely by the public 
funds, 

In addition to being much better printed, the 
new Gaxetie already shows decided improvement 
both in the selection and arrangement of its 
contents. For convenient reference, particulars 
are not only ae er according to the usual 
categories of crime, but are now classified under 
special headings for the various districts to 
which cases belong. Illustrations have also been 
introduced as a new feature. These take the 
form of woodcuts from photographs of persons 
‘wanted’ on various charges, or of valuable articles 
stolen, The first number of the Gazette con- 
tains the likeness of several criminals of whem 
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the authorities are in pursuit. In one instance, 
so as to aid identification, the subject is shown 
not only with beard and moustache, but also as 
he would appear when clean shaved. Some of 
these faces, it is true, seem decent and common- 
pee enough, such as one sees almost every 

our of the day in the public streets ; but othera, 
‘an index of all villainy,’ are unmistakably those 
of dangerous characters whom none of us would 
like to meet alone in a quiet road on a dark 
night. But it is in the police album® that we 
can best study the variety of expression by which 
the human countenance can betray every shade 
of criminal depravity. 

Meantime our business is only with the Gazette, 
which, among other changes, has altered its days 
of publication. Hitherto it has been issued three 
times every week; but now that the epace is 
more carefully utilised, twice 8 week is found 
sufficient. The War Office and Admiralty have 
always had the privilege of inserting in its pages 
a list and description of deserters from the ari 
and navy. In future, the Tuesday’s issue w 
be entirely devoted to these matters; and when 
it is known that last year the total number of 
deserters was only one short of six thousand, it 
may be inferred that the weekly list does not 
leave much space to spare in a small four-page 
paper. The Friday’s issue extends to eight pages, 
and is reserved exclusively for police information, 
with the exception of two pages now set apart 
by contract for advertising purposes. As far as 
increased circulation is concerned, arrangements 
have been made to send supplies of the Gazette not 
only to every police force in the United Kingdom, 
but algo, through the government offices, to the 
euardians of the peace in the British colonies and 

ndia. From the public generally, the Gazette is 
withheld. 

The carly issues of the Gazctte, especially 
between 1829 and 1831, bear significant testimony 
to the labour disturbances and political excitement 
which immediately preceded the sede of the 

eat Reform Bill. Every number was then 
argely occupied with royal proclamations in the 
eause of order, and offers in Lord Melbourne’s 
name of government rewards for the arrest of 
incendiaries and disturbers of the public peace. 
Again we are on the eve of parliamentary reform, 
but without any symptoms of rioting; and the 
improved columns of the Hue and Cry are now 
left more free for ordinary police information as 
to the appearance and lawless doings of the 
‘incorrigible’ class, 


THE MONTH: 
BCIENCE AND ARTS 


From the Report issued by the Committee ap- 
pointed to consider the best way of rebuilding 
the houses at Casamicciola destroyed in the 
recent earthquake, we learn that that terrible 
catastrophe occasioned the deaths of no fewer 
than two thousand three hundred and thirteen 
persons, and injury to seven hundred and sixty- 
two more. Although these unfortunates did not 
all actually belong to the island, there were 





* For an account of this interesting repository of 
crime, see ‘The National Album’ in Chambers’s Journal 
for October 18, 1879. 
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among them only fifty-four who could be called 
foreigners, It will probably be found advieable 
to rebuild the ruined habitations on the pattern 
adopted in certain places of Central America, 
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where sac his rips are common. The houses 
there are built of such light materials, that when 
a shock comes, they rattle down like a veritable 
house of cards, and can almost be rattled together 
again as easily when the danger has for the time 
passed. In London and some cther of our cities 
and towns, the houses are so shamefully run u 
that a very mild shock of earthquake youll 
suffice to shake them to pieces. 

We are apt to look upon these jerry-built houses 
as the result of competition and the continual cry 
for cheap houses. On the other hand, we regard 
our cathedrals as solid monuments to the more 
honest work of former times. But this notion 
must be dispelled. The Peterborongh Cathedral 
architect has been examining the foundations and 

iers of the tower of that fabric, which it will 
@ remembered he some time ago reported to 
be in a dangerous condition, and they turn out 
to be as perfect an example of jerry-building 
as could be found in our own enlightened times. 
The piers were found to consist of a thin facing 
of stone, the interior being filled in with small 
rubble-stone and sandy earth. He tells us that 
‘it is impossible to conccive a worse piece of con- 
struction, and it is equally impossible to under- 
stand how it is that these picrs have stood so 


long. The piers have simply been enabled to 
hold together by the strength of their exterior 


clothing. It is some small satisfaction to the 
modern householder that dishonest building has 
not been invented for his especial torment, but was 
practised as long ago as the fourteenth century. 

Another far more valuable relic of the past 
is, as we recently indicated, exciting attention 
on account of its decaying gondition. West- 
minster Abbey, which any justly be regarded 
as the most important ecclesiastical building in 
the kingdom, is wasting away piecemeal under 
the effects of London smoke and atmospheric 
agencies generally. The sum required for its 
restoration is estimated at eighty thousand pounds, 
and this is probably short of the real amount 
which will be required to do the work effectually. 
For such a national purpose, the purse of the 
nation ought undoubtedly to be responsible. 

The complete Report of Professor Hull’s labour, 
as chief of the little band of scientific explorers 
who have just returned from a geological survey 
of Palestine, will be looked forward to wi 
unusual interest, for he brings back with him 
materials for constructing a far more complete 
map than has ever before been possible. The 
ancient sea-margins of the Gulfs of Suez and 
Akabah have been traced at a height of two 
hundred feet above their present surfaces—indi- 
cating that the Mediterranean and Red Seas 
have been at one time in natural connection 
with one another, Professor Hull believes that 
this was the case at the time of the Exodus 
The terraces of the Jordan have also been ex- 
amined, the most important of these ancient 

i ing six hundred feet above the present 
level of to Dead Sea Besides his scientific 
Report, the learned Professor is preparing a 
opular account of his pilgrimage, which will 
Saly appear in the Transactions of the Geological 
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Society. His qcamne i will cover much of} The recent experiments at Folkestone once 
the same Selo tra nearly eed ears ago|more proved the value of throwing oil on 
by David Roberts, whose drawings o the places | troubled waters, the efficacy of which operation 
visited aroused so much interest at the time, and|in stormy weather we described last month. In 
which have never since been addition to the oil-shell there mentioned, another 

Not very many years ago, a map of Africa | invention falls to be noticed, by which the same 
presented in its centre a blank space, which was 


r gun from which the oil-shell is discharged may be 
explained to inquiring children as indicating a 


also employed for Projceang a heavy solid cylin- 
country so hot that nobody had been there or ch i 


drical shot, to which is attached a flexible tubing. 
could live there. This benighted region has now} Upon firing the gun, the ahot is carried a long 
an atlas all to itself. Under the auspices of the 


distance out to sea, pulling the tube after it. 
Geographical Society, Mr Ravenstein has just |The shot sinks to the bottom, and the tube thus 
completed their map of Eastern Equatorial Africa ; 


anchored can be used with a pump for forcing 
it is of large size, and contains altogether twenty-| the oil to any spot in the neighbourhood. This 
five sheeta He will now commence a similar | contrivance, like that of the oil-shell, is the 
work for Western Africa, and has proceeded to | invention of Mr Gordon. 
Portugal in order to take advantage of the| The preparations for the International Health 
materials in the possession of that government | Exhibition to be opened in London in May next, 
bearing upon the subject. This work is also| proceed very rapidly. The eight water-companies 
undertaken for and at the expense of the Geogra-| which supply London, and which just now are being 
phical Society. so roundly abused on the score of overcharges, 
The official Report of the late census in British | will exhibit the various apparatus employed by 
Burmah is not without interest to dwellers in| them for the supply, filtration, &., of water. 
Britain. Only two languages had to be used in| They will also aerating in erecting an immense 
the proccss of enumeration—namely, Burmese | fountain in the grounds, the jets of which will 
and English, The people at first thought that | be brilliantly illuminated at night by electricity. 
the strange proceedings heralded the advent of 


An American paper gives an interesting account 
a new tax, and one tribe fled across the frontier | of the manufacture of ‘Yankee sardines,’ which 
ao as to be out of the way. Another idea that 


may be explained to the uninitiated to mean 
occurred to the people was that the English madej}small herrings preserved in oil and flavoured 
use of human heads for inquiring into the future.| with spices, to imitate the sardines of French 
But these difficulties having been smoothed over, | preparation. To begin with, the fish are laid 
the census was taken satisfactorily. British |in heaps on long tables, where they are rapidly 
Burmeh is, roughly speaking, of the same area 


cleaned ond decapitated by children. The 
as Great Britain and Ireland, with a population | herrings are then pickled for one hour, to remove 
less than that of London. This population, under 


a certain tell-tale flavour which they possess, 
British rule, has doubled in twenty years, and | after which they are dried. The next operation 
there is every sign of its continued increasc.|is to thoroughly cook them in boiling oil; and 
The males are far in excess of the females, and | finally, they are packed in the familiar square 
what seems n very important key to the wonder- | tins, and duly furnished with a French label, such 
ful prosperity of the country is the fact that 


as, ‘Sardines & la Francaise,’ or, ‘A l’huile dolive.’ 
there are ten acres of cultivated land for every | The free, or rather the true iranslation of this latter 
eight persons living in it. inscription would be, ‘cotton-seed oil,’ and, sad 

It is reported that Baron Nordenskiold, whose | to say, not always of the first quality. 

recent explorations in and around Greenland} A paper dealing with an outbreak ina German 
aroused 80 much interest in scientific circles, is| town of that terrible disease known as trichinosis 
contemplating a voyage next year to the south] was recently read before the French Academy of 
polar regions. The cost of the projected expedi- 


Medicine. It is worthy of attention as going far 
tion is peely two hundred thousand pounds, but} to prove that this disease, usually contracted by the 
this seemingly large sum will include the expense 


2 1 consumption of unwholesome pork, is avoidable, 
of building a ship of special construction, to meet | if the ordinary precaution of iarcughly cooking 
the requirements of the explorers. 


the food be resorted to. In the case in question, 

International courtesies are so very few and| more than three hundred persons were attacked 
far between, that when one occurs it is worthy | with the disease, and of these nearly one-sixth 
of the most honourable mention Many years 


died. It was proved beyond question that all 
ago, a band of English Arctic explorera abandoned | the victims ate the meat absolutely raw, it being 
thelr ship, the lute, for it was hopelessly 


the custom to chop it fine and to spread it like 
frozen into the ice-pack. The ship, however, at| butter on slices of bread. One single family, 
last floated free, and was taken by an American 


which consumed some of the same meat in the 
whaler to New York. The gallant Americans|form of cooked sausages, exhibited no trace of 
thereupon put the vessel into splendid order, and | the disease. It may be mentioned that a certain 
presented her to Queen Victoria, It was but the} dose of alcohol exercised a most favourable 
other day that the old ship was broken up, when | effect in diminishing the virulence of the 
a desk was made from her timbers and presented to 


complaint. 
the American President. The British government a new system of railway signals which is 
have now presented the Alert, which hes also 


f worked by electricity, instead of by mechanical 
seen Arctic service, to the United States govern- | leverage, has lately been experimented upon with 
ment for the use of the Greeley relief expedition. 


great success, but like most other things of an 
The ship has long ago been strengthened with | electrical kind, its ready adoption must depend 
teak ra a ai againsp the ice, and is thus| upon its expense as com aed with that of the 
well fitted for the purpose in view. older-fashioned plant. itherto, the ordinary 
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electric magnet has been found unequal to this 
class of work, principally because it wer of 
i when very near. 
0 because its impact on ita 
rating is 80 violent as to ae to risk = bdr 
ing the apparatus employed. use of what is 
Enown as the jong-pull TV dcteo ages, recently 
invented by Mr Stanley Currie, these difficulties 
have been obviated, and signals of every kind 
can be worked most perfectly through the medium 
i The system has been at 
work for the past two months at Gloucester, and 
is being adopted experimentally in other direc- 


The volcano at Krakatoa will long be remem- 
bered, if only on account of the wide area over 
roducts have been distributed. To say 
the dust particles which are su 
to have found their origin there, and whic 
been the active cause of our 


to be attracted, 








credited with having 
late gorgeous sunsets, undoubted volcanic 
have lately been found at Philadelphia. 
ing and evaporating the snow upon which these 
tiny fragments were found, a residue of solid 
arent, which the microscope at 
to be of a volcanic nature. It 
seems difficult to believe that solid matter could 
thus be carried in the air for four months, during 
which it must, if it came from Krakatoa, have 
covered the enormous distance of ten thousand 
sition is that the volcanic 
hiladelphia may have been 
wafted thither from Alaska, in the north-west 
corner of North America, where a great eruption 
has occurred. According to our authority, a sub- 


particles was a 
once pronounce 





miles. Another su 
particles found at 





proemmnenny 















phonic and telegraphic a tus. the 
co-operation of the iemuphe cishadiion oom- 
munication has been opened up by telephone 
between the Exhibition and Swansea, a distance 
of fifty-two milea, Not only is speech quite 
easy over this distance, but as voices of divas 
acquainted with one another are readily recog- 
nised. At the time of our visit, the apparatus 
was connected with the theatre at Swansea, and 
we had the curious experience of listening to 
chorus, band, and solo voices, which were render- 
ing a popular opera more than half o hundred 
les away. 

Mr J. ©. Robinson, in the course of an 
interesting article contributed to the Times on 
the conservation of Sir Joshua Reynolds's pic- 
tures, concludes with a recommendation which 
all owners of valuable oil-paintings should take 
note of, He strongly advocates the use of glass 
as a covering for such pict and is to 
see that the practice of thus framing diem is 
on the increase, ‘This plan,’ he says, ‘almost 
entirely obviates the necessity for the periodical 
rubbing up and cleaning the surface of pictures 
with the silk handkerchief or cotton-wool, 
inasmuch as the protecting glass, and not the 
painted surface of the picture, receives the 
rapidly accumulating deposit of dust and dirt,’ 
But even this he considers to be only a half- 
measure, The back of the picture should be 
stretched over with a damp-resisting sheet of 
india-rubber or American cloth, for it requires 
protection only second to the painted face of 
the canvas. 

In presenting the gold medal of the al 





















d | Astronomical Society to Mr A. Common for his 


marine volcano shot up there last summer, an 
has already formed an island in the Behring 
Sea, from eight hundred to twelve hundred feet 
high. It is therefore possible that volcanic dust 
may have found its way, from this source, to 
the southern states of America, and even to Great 
Britain. The enormous distances traversed by 
these glassy particles may be thus accounted for : 
when steam is forced through a mass of glassy 
lava, the molten ,;material is shot up with it in 
the form of thin filaments, just like spun glass. 
These, like so many pieces of spider web, would_be 
borne aloft by the air for a very long period. 

It seems only yesterday that iron furnace ala 
was looked upon as a waste 
no possible use could be foun 
into bricks, into cement, into wool-packi 
steam-boilers, and more recently it has 
found a most effective material for making all 
kinds of vases and other thi 
nature. For this purpose, the slag ia freed of 
its coarser particles, mixed with a certain quantity 
of glass and colouring matter, and when in a 
molten condition, is stirred about so as to pre- 
sent a veined appearance. 
into various forms, and is ready for sale. 

We lately had an o 
Fine Art Loan Exhibition at Cardiff, which 
has been opened for three montha, for the 
purpose of collecting funds in aid of the pro- 
jected Cambrian Academy. 
includes works by some of our most eminent 
artists, both living and deceased, as well as a 
collection of such articlea as can be grouped 
under the head of Art. But a novel feature 
of the Exhibition is its complete array of tele- 


oduct, for whic. 


It is now made 





of an ornamental 





It is then moulded 


ity of visiting the 


wonderful photographs of celestial objects, the 
President of that honourable body gave a most 
interesting hitter? of the medallists gradual 
progress in the difficult work in which he so 
Much excels. Mr Common commenced work 
with a modest reflecting telescope of five anda 
half inches; but he was not satisfied until he had 
obtained one measuring no less than three feet 
across its mirror. He has also turned his earnest 
attention to the clockwork for driving the instru- 
ment, 80 that as the busy world turns on its 
axia, the objects focused remain stationary. This 
is highly necessary, when it is remembered that 
sometimes a star photograph occupies as much 
as an hour and a half in the taking, even with 
the most sensitive plates, This long duration of 
the action of the feeble light from stars so remote 
that they cannot be seen by the naked eye, has 
the effect of impressing the chemical surface so 
that the invisible is pictured! It is evident that 
a new field of research is thus opened out; and 
the President did well in pointing out whet 
great services can be rendered to knowledge by 
the amateur worker who, like Mr Common, has 
the means and the ability to employ his time 
80 well. 

In thesa days of oleomargarine, bosch butter, 
and ovher mixtures which are supposed to furnish 
excellent substitutes for the genuine article, it 
becomes highly necessary to have some means of 

istingui the true from the false. A contri- 
bution to m-croscopical science towards this end ik 
a test discovered by Dr Belfield of Chicago, which 
will at once identify a fat if it consist either of 
lard or tallow. Pure lard crystals exhibit thin 
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thomboidal plates, while those of tallow are quite 
different, and are of a curved form somewhat 
resembling the italic letter 7. 

A paper on the Ventilation of Theatres was 
lately read by Mr Seddon at the Parkes Museum 
of Hygiene, London. In some crowded theatres, 
the air has been said by a competent authority 
to be more foul than that of the street sewers, 
The intensely heated air would seem to act as 
a kind of pump, and to extract the vitiated 
atmosphere from the drains below the building. 
The successful introduction of the electric incan- 
descent system of lighting to more than one 
metropolitan theatre has done much to mitigate 
the evil complained of; but it is quite certain 
that the ventilation of public buildings gencrally 
does not receive the attention which it so impe- 
tatively demands. 

Another important consideration that is too 
often neglected is the acoustic properties of public 
buildings. Even in the last great work which 
has, after years of labour, been finished in 
London—we refer to the new law-courts—com- 
plaints are constant from those who hava to 
work in them, of the great difficulty both in 
making their voiecs heard and in appreciating 
what is said by others. Public speakers whose 
duties carry them to various towns and cities 
throughout the kingdom, know very well that it is 
the exception, and not the rule, to find a room 
which is comfortable to speak in. Either the 
voice falls dgad and flat, as if absorbed by 
a screen of wool; or it reverberates from every 
wall with such confusing echoes, that the 
syllables must be uttered with painful deli- 
beration. A Committee appointed by one of 
our learned Societics to inquire into the reason 
why some rooms should be acoustically perfect, 
while others are quite the reverse, would do ao 
vast amount of good. Until such an inquiry 
is sep on foot, architects will continue to design 
buildings in which this necessary propeity 18 
quite neglected. 





OCCASIONAL NOTES 
INTERESTING NOTES ON TROUT-LIFE, 


Ar a recent mecting of the Scotch Fisheries 
Improvement Association, held at Edinburgh, 
Mr Harvie-Brown communicated some notes on 
trout-life, which the Association considered of so 
much scientific interest, that it was resolved to 
engross them in the minutes. The notes are as 
follow : 

‘The subject of coloration of flesh of trout is 
a much more intricate one than at first appears, 
T know of trout holding largely developed epawn 
in June and July in a loch in Sutherland, whose 
flesh is not pink only, but bright red like a 
salmon’s, and yet are not fit to be eaten. I know, 
also, in a limestone burn the very finest trout, 
which on the table are perfectly white in the flesh, 
whatever size they grow to; but in another 
limestone burn from ie same sources, or nearly 
80, the trout are quite different in appearance 
externally, but equally white in flesh and equally 
delicious for eating, 

_ ‘I pat a quarter-pound Hout alone with others, 
into a previously barren loc In_ two years 
somo of these trout attained to four and a quarter 
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pound-weight, developed huge fins and square 
or rounded taila, lost all spota, took on a coat 
of dark slime, grew huge teeth, and became feroves 
in that short time. The common burn trout, 
taken from a very high rocky burn up in the hills, 
in two years became indistinguishable from Salmo 
ferox. ‘The first year they grew to about a pound, 
or a pound and a half, took on a pean silve’ 
sheen of scales, were deep and high shouldered, 
lusty and powerful, more resembling Loch Leven 
trout than any others. This was when their 
feeding and condition were at their best; but aa 
food decreased, and the trout rapidly increased in 
number, spawning in innumerable quantities, and 
with no enemies, the larger fish began to prey on the 
smaller, grew big teeth, swam deep, and lost colour, 

w large fins and a big head, and became Salmo 
erox so called. In two years more the food-supply 
became exhausted; and now the chain of lochs 
holds nothing but huge, lanky, kelty-looking fish 
and swarms of diminutive “black nebs,” neither 
of the sorts deserving of the angler’s notice. The 
first year they were splendid tish—rich and fat. 
Now they are dry and tusteless,’ 


LABOUR AND WAGES IN AUSTRALIA. 


It would appear from the latest statistics that 
during the past few years wages have risen in 
some trades, and in a few only, have fallen. In 
the skilled branches of labour especially the 
tendency has been upwards, and the same thing 
ig also noticeable in agricultural labour, For 
example, the rates for married couples on sta- 
tions have risen from fifty-five to sixty-five 
pounds in 1876 to sixty or eighty pounds in 
1883. The wages of farm-labourers have risen 
to fifty pounds or thereabouts, while only in the 
ease of country blacksmiths have wages declined, 
the rates for such being now seventy-five to eighty 
pounds per annum. The colony is stated to be 
capable of readily absorbing any amount of 
skilled agricultural labour, especially that of the 
handy kind, without affecting the current rates 
of wages. Agricultural labour is in more demand 
than artisan Ixbour, and good industrious hands 
would do excellently, as compared with the same 
class in England, both in regard to food and pay. 
With regard to other occupations, the following 
Tates are paid on the New South Wales railways : 
clerks, two hundred to one hundred and fifty 
pounds per annum; foremen, five pounds ten 
shillings to three pounds seven shillings per week ; 
draftsmen, four pounds fifteen shillings per week ; 
timekeepers, three to two pounds per week ; 
fitters, 123, 4d. to 8s. per day; blacksmiths, 12s. 8d. 
to 108. 4d. per day ; turners, 12s, 2d. to 108. 2d. 
per day ; pattern makers, lls, 10d. per day ; brass- 
moulders, 11s. 4d. per day ; plumbers, 11a to 103, 
per day; tinsmiths, 11s. to 10s. per day; brass- 
finishers, 9s, 6d. to 9z. per day ; carpenters, 11s. 6d, 
to 8 per day; painters, lls, to 9a 8d. per day ; 
strikers, 7s. 4d. to 7s, per day; and cleaners, 7s 
per day. The working day in the case of many 
trades does not exceed eight hours, 


THE RUSSIAN CROWN ESTATES, 


While so much is written of the internal economy 
of Russia, many will be surprised to hear of the 
extraordinary extent of the lands which form the 





iter, ic OCCASIONAL NOTES. 
estates of the Crown. The extent of the posses- | against subsequent inoculations, Whether the 


sions of the Russian emperor may be gathered 
from the fact that the Altai estates alone cover 
an area of over one hundred and seventy thousand 
square miles, being about three times the aize of 
England and Wales. The Nertchinsk estates, in 
Eastern Siberia, are estimated at about seventy- 
six thousand six hundred square miles, or more 
than twice the size of Seotland and Wales put 
together. In the Altai estates are situated the 
gold and silver mines of Barnaul, Paulov, Smijov, 
and Loktjepp, the copper foundry at Sasoum, 
and the great iron-works of Gavrilov, in_the 
Salagirov district. The receipts from these 
enormous estates are in a ridiculously pitiful 
ratio to their extent. In the year 1882 they 
amounted to nine hundred and fifty thousand 
roubles, or a little more than ninety-five thousand 
pounds ; while for 1883 the revenue was estimated 
at less than half this sum, or about four hundred 
thousand roubles, The rents, &., gave a surplus 
over expense of administration of about a million 
and a half of roubles, or about one hundred and 
fifty thousand pounds. On the other hand, the 
working of the mines showed a deficit of over 
a million; hence the result just indicated. A 
partial explanation of this very unsatisfactory 
state of things is to be found im the situation 
of the mines, which are generally in places quite 
destitute of wood, while the smelting-works were 
naturally located in districts where wood abounds, 
sometimes as much as three hundred and four 
hundred miles distant from the mines, The cost 
of transport of raw materials became considerable 
in this way. By degrees, all the wood available 
in the neighbourhood of the smelting-works 
became used up, and it was necessary to fetch 
wood from distances of even over one hundred 
kilometres. Formerly, the mines were really 
penal settlements, worked by convicts, who were 
partly helped by immigrants, whose sons were 
exempted irom military service on the condition 
of working in the mines. But since the abolition 
of serfdom this system has been quite altered, 
and there is now a great deal of free labour on 
the ordinary conditions. 


°  HYDROPHOBIA—IMPORTANT EXPERIMENTS. 


M. Pasteur, who has already made so many 
valuable discoveries in connection with diseases 
that are propagated by germa, has, in his own 
name and that of his assistants, MM. Chamberlan 
and Roux, communicated to the French Academies 
of Sciences and Medicine the results of his ex 
rimental inoculations with the virus of rabies. 
He finds that the virus may remain in the nervous 
tissues without manifestation for three weeks, 
even during the summer months, Virulence is 
manifested not merely in the nervous tissues, 
but in the parotid and sub-lingual glands. The 
granulations observed in the fourth ventricle, 
when in a state of virulence, are finer than the 

ulations in the fourth ventricle when in a 
ealthy state, and they can be coloured by means 
of aniline derivatives. The virus of rabies injected 
into the veins or beneath the skin produces 
paralytic rabies, while inoculations into the spinal 
cord or the brain produce the xysmal form, 
Inoculations with quantities of the virus too amall 
to be effective, have no preservative influence 


virus is propagated by means of the nervous 
tissues or by absorption through the surfaces of 
the wound, has not been ascertained. Finally, 
the experiments have shown that the protective 
‘attenuation’ of the virus is possible. The ene 

or the nature of the virus varies in each species 
of animals. By passing the virus through dif. 
ferent animals, ‘cultures,’ or varying qualities of 
virus, are obtained, whose precise effects can be 
predicted. Thus a ‘culture’ has been obtained 
which certainly kills a rabbit in five or six 
days, and another which certainly kills a 
guinea-pig in the same time. Other things being 
equal, the virulence varies inversely with the 
duration of the incubation. M. Pasteur and his 
assistants have good reason to believe that by 
means of a special culture they have succeeded 
in making twenty ig absolutely proof against 
rabid inoculations, Pasteur, with his usual 
caution, asks for a little longer time before finally 
pronouncing on the condition of the dogs in 
question. To devise a means of making the dog 
proof against rabies is, of course, to devise a 
means of almost certainly preserving man 
(including children) from this frightful disorder ; 
for hydrophobia is almost invariably communi- 
cated to man and other animals by the bites of 
rabid dogs. 


THE &ZLECTRIC LIGHT IN RAILWAY CARRIAGES. 


An interesting experiment was commenced just 
after Christmas last by the District Railway 
Company, on the short branch line which con- 
nects Kensington and Fulham, passing through 
Earl’s Court and Walham Green. On the 2d of 
January last, the carriages running on this short 
line were lighted for the first time, each with 
a small Swan burner, inclosed in a little glass 
globe ; and although only a very small coil of fine 
wire, thin as a hair, shaped something like a letter 
U, wes employed, the light was so brilliant and 
steady that the smallest print could be read by 
it easily. The experiment lasted about a fortnight 
or three weeks, and was worked from a luggage 
van attached to the rear of the train, and fitted 
up for the purpose. This experiment is interest- 
ing, and the result has been most successful, not 
a slip, nor a hitch of any kind, having occurred ; 
while the reports as to cost are, it is understood, 
perfectly satisfactory. R 

Let us hope that this beautiful system of light- 
ing may speedily be introduced on the different 
railways throughout the country ; and especially 
on the District line of the Metropolitan Railway, 
where the bad blinking gas is so terribly trying 
to those who have to make two journcys a day 
by it, and who desire to employ the time of transit 
with their book or their paper, which becomes 
a work of difficulty under the stone gas & e- 
ments, but which may possibly be explained 
one word, ‘economy ;” for it is a well-established 
fact, patent to all, that gas is light and brilliant 
enough for most purposes, provided a proper and 
sufficient quantity is used. 

s 


DISSECTION AFTER DEATH. 


Amongst the strange institutions which have 
been started within the last few years is that 
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of ‘The Society for Mutual Autopsy, which com- 
menced its existence in Paris in the year 1876. 
No balloting or any elaborate system is necessary 
to become a member. A proper introduction 
with a fee of five france suffices, and an engage: 
ment to will your body to the Society for the 
purpose of dissection rt death. In order to 
revent the friends and relatives of the dead 
rom. ale tai the intentions of the testator, 
by disposing of the corpse in the usual manner, 
@ proper legal form has been drawn up an 
inscribed in the Rules. This Society, which con- 
sista of about two hundred members, a dozen of 
whom are ladies, contains amongst its members 
many men eminent in the medical world in Paris, 
as well as distinguished in science and art. The 
theory of the founders is, that in consequence of 
the difficulty of obtaining for post-mortem exa- 
minations any other subjects but those of the 
lowest classes, whose faculties are naturally warped 
or otherwise wundeveloped, much benefit must 
accrue to science by an opportunity being given 
for the dissection of persons of cultivated un- 
derstanding, and particularly by making obser- 
vations on the brain. Between twenty and thirty 
of the members of this Society generally dine 
ether once a month at a restaurant near the 
Halles, where they pass a congenial evening, 
although there is a touch of ghastliness in the 
gathering. When one of their community is 
missing at the banquet, instead of lamenting over 
his departure, every one listens with rapt interest 
to the surgeon’s explanation of the post-mortem 
examination he has made. 


PREVENTION OF BLINDNESS IN INFANCY. 


The Manchester and Salford Sanitary Associa- 
tion recently issued a paper, based upon the 
directions of the Socicty for the Prevention of 
Blindness. From it we learn that one of the 
most frequent causes of blindness is the inflam- 
mation of the eyes of new-born babies. Yet this 
ia a disease which can be entirely prevented by 
cleanliness, and always cured if taken in time. 
The essential precautions against the disease are : 
(1) Immediately after the birth of the baby, and 
before anything else is douc, wipe the eyelids 
and all parts surrounding the eycs with a soft 
dry linen rag; soon afterwards wash these parts 
with tepid water before any other part is touched. 
(2) Avoid exposing the baby to cold air; do not 

e it into the open air in cold weather ; dress 
the infant warmly, and cover its head, because 
cold ig algo one of the causes of this eye-disease. 
When the disease appears, it is easily and at once 
recognised by the redness, swelling, and heat of 
the eyelids, and by the discharge of i yellowish 
white matter from the eye. Immediately on the 
appearance of these signs, scek the advice of a 
medical man; but in the meantime, proceed at 
once to keep the eyes as clean as ible by very 
frequently cleansing away the discharge. It is 
the discharge which does the mischief. The 
cleansing of the eye is best done in this way: 
(1) Separate the eyelids with the finger and thumb, 
and wash out the matter by allowing a gentle 
stream of lukewarm water to run between them 
from a piece of rag or cotton-wool held two or 
three inches above the eyes. (2) Then move the 
eyelids up and down and from side to side in a 


ntle rubbing way, to bring ont the matter from 
Below them ; then vive it or wash it off in the 
some manner, is cleansing will take three or 
four minutes, and it is to be repeated regularly 
every half-hour at first, and later, if there is less 
discharge, every hour. (3) The saving of the sight 
depends entirely on the greatest care and attention 
to cleanliness. Small pieces of clean rag are 
better than a sponge, as each is to be used 
once only, and then burnt immediately ; sponges 
should never be used, except they are burnt after 
each washing. (4) A little washed lard should 
be smeared along the edges of the eyelids 
occasionally, to prevent them from sticking. Of 
all the mistaken practices which ignorance is apt 
to resort to, none is more ruinous than the use 
of poultices. Let them be dreaded and shunned 
as the destroyers of a new-born baby’s sight. 
Tea-leaves and sugar-of-lead lotion are equally 
conducive to terrible mischief, stopping the way, 
as they do, to the only right and proper course 
to be taken. 


CARD-TELEGRAMS. 


Great os have been recent improvements in 
our postal service, we have yet to learn something 
from the Parisians, whose system of Card-tele- 
oo is worthy of notice. The cards are of two 

inds—namely, yellow similar to our own, and 
blue, which, when secrecy is desired, may be 
closed. By dropping the card into the Card 
Telegram Boe at the nearest telegraph office, it 
is shot through one of the pneumatic tubes which 
are now being extended all over Paris, and is 
delivered at its destination within half an hour. 
Fifty to seventy words can be written on the 
card, the cost of which is threepence. It is 
further intended to permit of cards being dropped 
into the boxes up to fifteen minutes of the 
departure of the mail-trains, a boon which mer- 
chants in Great Britain may well envy. 


HOW AND WHERE THE HERRING SPAWNS, 


According to a contemporary, we learn that 
Professor Cossar Ewart, Edinburgh University, 
convencr of the Scientific Investigation Committee 
of the Board of Fisheries, was at the Pefinning 
of March at the well-known fishing-ground o 
the coast of Ayrshire known as the banks of 
Ballantrae, when some interesting investigations 
were made into the nature of the sea-bottom 
and spawn deposited on that famous herring- 
bed. The banks were dredged from a dept 
of eight to twenty-two fathome, At a depth 
of eight to eleven fathoms the bottom was 
composed of clean gravel, with very little sea- 
weed ; beyond the eleven fathoms, clay, mud, and 
shell, On the stones lifted by the dredge, 
portions of herring spawn were found firmly 
attached to the surface of the stones in different 
stages of development, the more advanced mani- 
festing, in lively action, the embryo herring. 
Spawn was also taken from the living hervi 
and placed on glasses in hatching-boxes, an 
these also showed the eggs in progresa of develop- 
ment. From a small stone of a few inches of 
surface as many eggs were found as, if allowed to 
arrive at maturity, would have yielded crans of 
herrings. The information obtained by Professor 
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Cossar Ewart, during his recent dredgings, will 
be of the greatest importance in throwing light 
upon a hitherto but imperfectly unders ques- 
tion in na istory. 

The banks in the evening presented a sceze 
of lively interest, for as the sun began to set, a 
achool of at least forty whales and porpoises 
began to play, and, circling around the margin 
of the fishing’ banks rose and fell in graceful 
plunges, their black fins and backs rising in curves 
‘or a moment, and then disappearing, while the 
porpoises made wild leaps many feet clear out 
of the water. Their presence was accounted for 
next morning, when a many of the seine 
trawlers entered Loch Ryan and Girvan with 


from one to three hundred baskets of herrings | gra: 


each. 

Professor Cossar Ewart has since had some 
More successful dredgings. He has also made 
some important discoveries regarding natural and 
artificial spawning, and deposited live herring 
and a quantity of spawn im the aquarium at 
Rothesay. 


A FLOURISHING FRUIT-FARM, 


At Toddington, in Gloucestershire, there has 
been going on for a few years the cultivation of 
fruit on a very large scale; a fruit-farm of five 
hundred acres having been planted by Lord 
Sudeley, and which, we are glad to know, has 

roved so successful, that its area is about to 

enlarged to the extent of other two hun- 
dred acres. An enormous number of fruit- 
trees of many kinds has been planted, along 
with thousands of currant-bushes, whilst up- 
wards of a hundred acres of the land are 
devoted to the growth of strawberries, A note- 
worthy feature of the scheme consista of a market 
being found for the smaller fruits on the ground 
on which they have been grown. In other words, 
Lord Sudeley has, with great foresight, erected 
a suite of boiling-houses and packing-rooms, 
which have been let to an enterprising person, 
who manufactures genuine jams and jellies from 
the fruit grown at Toddington. In fruit-preserv- 
ing, the English and Scotch boilers—and the 
latter class have largely increased during the last 
few years—have a great advantage over their 
brethren of the continent and the Tuite States, 
becouse of the greater cheapness of the sugar, 
which is required in large quantities. It is to 
be hoped that the example set by Lord Sudeley 
will be'speedily followed by some of his territorial 
brethren. As © nation, we could manage to con- 
sume much more fruit than we do at present, 
if we could obtain it at a moderate price. In 
the orchards at Toddington have been planted 
as many as thirty-two thousand plum-trees, nine 
thousand damson trees, and three thousand uine 
hundred pear and apple trees, while there are 
no fewer than two panded and twenty-eight 
thousand black-currant bushes. 


THE GRAPE AND PEACH IN AMERICA. 


| The old saying about the inutility of . 
fs coals to Newcastle receives aes ona 
inp in the fact that vine plants are being 
breught from America to replenish the vine- 
ec of France, which have been in some 
ipnces devastated by the phylloxera, Grapes 


are now extensively grown in the United States 


both for dessert and wine-maki A lady who 
has recently been travelling in California, where 
the grape family is wonderfully numerous, and 
many of the vines exceptionally prolific, some- 
times obtaining a ‘luxuriance which sounds 
almost incredible’—this lady—C. F. Gordon- 
Cumming—tells us, among other facts, of bunches 
of grapes which have been found to weigh as 
high as fifty pounds! The vineyards of Colonel 
Wilson, in the neighbourhood of the garden-city 
of Los Angelos, cover two hundred and fifty acres 
of ground, and the grapes yield one thousand 
galions of wine to the acre. In another vineyard, 
there grow upwards of two hundred varieties of 

pes; and in the cellars of its proprietor are 
stored two hundred thousand gallons of grape- 
juice, ripening into wine, of which many kinds 
orad in the state ot California. Need ‘it be 
said that grapes in these regions are cheap—a 
hatful can be purchased for : few cents! im 
think of the above-named Colonel Wilson having 


‘two and a half million pounds of grapes, hung 
up by their stalks, to keep them fresh for the 
market’! That fine fruit, the peach, is equally 
cheap in the peach-growing districts of the United 


States. The annual value of the American peach- 
crop is estimated at eleven and a half million 
pounds sterling. In some seasons, peaches are 60 
abundant, that, to prevent their being lost, they 
are used in immense quantities for the feeding of 
pigs. Cannot this fruit be utilised for consump- 
tion in Europe? Supplies of the fresh fruit 
might be sent to us in the refrigerated chambers 
of the steamboats. 


BOOK GOSSIP. 


Ont of the most interesting books of travel issued 
of late years is that entitled, Arminius Vambery - 
His Life and Adventures (London: T. Fisher 
Unwin), which is now in the third edition, This 
Hungarian traveller is a man of rare courage 
and will, and possessed of high literary accom- 
plishments ; and the narrative of his wanderings 
in various capacitics in Asia and Europe is told 
with a graphic and picturesque power which is 
extremely captivating. 

Vambery, who was born in 1832, had a singu- 
larly hard up-bringing, and the story of his early 
years is quite as interesting as his later adventures 
in foreign lands, His father died a frw months 
after the birth of the boy, leaving the family 
in extremely poor circumstances. When he was 
twelve years of age—up to which time, from lame- 
ness, he could only walk with the help of a crutch 
—his mother thought him old enough to shift for 
himself. He had previonsly been three years 
at school, where he had druwn attention upon 
himself by his precocity. But the inexorable 
poverty of his parent stood in the way of further 
education, and at twelve he was apprenticed 
to a ladies’ dressmaker, but only stayed lon 
enough in this employment to learn to atite 
two pieces / of muslin together. He left the 
shop of the” dress-artiet,’ and did a little teaching 
in the family of on innkeeper, ‘ occasionally 
waiting on thirsty guesta” When he had saved 
up eight floring, he hastened from the Island 
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of Schitt, where he had spent his years, to a 
ymnasium in the vicinity of Pressburg, and here 
teas 8 strange struggle for existence and educa- 
tion. His money was juat sufficient to buy the 
necessary books, and he had to depend on the 
kindness and charity of others for his food. 
Seven different families each gave him one day 
in the week a free meal, adding to it something 
for breakfast and luncheon ; and he got the cast- 
off clothes of the wealthier school-boys. Not- 
withstanding all drawbacks, he made great pro- 
in his studies, and took a high place in the 

tin class—he was indeed able at fourteen years 
of age ‘to speak Latin with considerable fiuency. 
We cannot follow his career further, but can with 
confidence commend the singular story of his life 
ie adventures to all readers, both young and 
old, 





at 
* 

Literature and angling would seem to have 
something in common, The number of books 
that have been written on the ‘gentle art,’ and 
that by men of striking ability, is too well 
known to require enumeration. To this list we 
must now add Sprigs of Heather, or the Rambles 
v4 ‘Mayfly’ with old Friends, by the Rev. John 

ndergon, D.D., Minister of Kinnoull. Mr 
Anderson is a veteran angler, and is able to look 
back to days spent by the river-side with the great 
Christopher North, and with others who, though 
of lesg note in the angling and literary world, 
were still such as to afford to the author the 
opportunity of telling many amusing and charac- 
teristic stories regarding them. He is, as many, 
perhaps most, anglers are, delighted with the 
scenes of rural beauty into which his pursuits 
have led him, and he describes them with the 
pen of a ready and accomplished writer, and with 
somewhat of poetic fervour. Mr Anderson is a 
strong advocate of fly-fishing, and almost scorn- 
fully speaks of those who use bait, as ‘gronnd- 
fishers,’ and the like. We are not sure but his 
indignation on this point is misplaced, as all 
bait-fishing is not done in muddy or discoloured 
water, and perhaps as much: skill is required to 
fish successfully o small clear stream with worm 
as with fly. Stewart and other well-known 
anglers have long since acknowledged this. In 
other respects, however, Mr Anderson’s little 
volume is such that lovers of the rod and line 
will find it entertaining reading. 


* 
ad 


Those who love Scottish music and Scottish 
dances will hail with pleasure the appearance 
of two handsome volumes entitled, The Athole 
Collection of Dance Music of Scotland (Edinburgh : 
Maclachlan and Stewart). These volumes have 
been compiled and arranged by Mr James Stewart 
Robertson (Edradynate), who has done his work 
in a most efficient manner. He, as an unpro- 
fessional musician, apologises for having under- 
taken such a work, which, he saya, was only 
done by him because he did not expect, from 
the disfavour into which, for the present, Scottish 
music and dances have. unfortunately fallen, 
that any professional musician, competent for 
the task, ‘could be induced to devote the time, 
and to run the chances attending the production 
of such a work.’ So far as Mr Robertson's execu- 
tion of the work is concerned, no such apology 
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was required; while his devotion to the task 
which he has so satisfactorily accomplished renders 
his services to his country almost patriotic He 
has selected his oira with admirable taste and 
skill, and the two volumes contain within them 
specimens of almost every characteristic of Scottish 
ance music, No or more acceptable 
present could be sent from Scotch folks at home 
to Scotch folks abroad than this Athole Col- 
lection. 





AMONG THE DAISIES. 


Lay her down among the daisies, 
With the fringes of ber eyes, 
Softer than their silver petals, 
Closed for blissful reveries. 
Fold ber little hands in whiteness 
As in prayer on her breast ; 
Fear not for their folded lightness 
On the heart unmoving pressed, 
For that heart of angel brightness, 
Tired so early, lies at rest, 


Tired so early !-—-when the dawning 
Glimmered white-winged through the room, 
And the skics were half awaking, 
Half in fading starlit gloom, 
From the heaven of the starlight 
Came the angels of the dawn ; 
And the morning winds were sighing, 
And the curtains eastward drawn, 
And her sleeping face looked brighter, 
And a whispering sob said—‘ @one !” 


All the daisies were unfolding 
In the fields, where never more 
Bhall the rapture of her child-life 
Ran in shout and laughter o'er. 
Tired go early !—she has gathered 
All her gladness in swift space, 
She has sung ber sonz and ended, 
Childlike turning pleading face 
Back to home when joys are weary— 
Toward the one familiar place. 


Lay her low among the daisies: 
Angels knew her more than we ; 

They have led her home from wandering, 
Tired with earthly revelry. 

And above her daisied pillow 
Let her simple tale be told : 

Here the Lover of the lilies 
Bade a little blossom fold ; 

He that wakes the flowers shall wake her, 
White as snow, with beart of gold. 

HELEN ATTERIDGE, 
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GOLD. 


THE fable’ of Midas, whose touch transformed 
even his food into gold, testifies that the ancients 
felt the limits, while they adored the virtues of 
the wonderful metal Since the morning of the 
world, gold has been the chief object of desire of 
mankind ; and it is highly probable that a very 
large percentage would still make the same 
selection as the son of Gordius, were the oppor- 
tunity afforded, even with the knowledge of all 
it implied. For from the days of Midas until 
now this gold, 
Bright and yellow, hard and cold, 


Molten, graven, hammerod, and rolled ; 
Heavy to get and light to hold, 


has been 
Hoarded, bartered, bought and sold, 
Stolen, borrowed, squandered, doled ; 
Spurned by the young, but hugged by the old 
To the very verge of the churchyard mould. 


No other material object has retained in a like 
degree the united devotion of man in all ages. 
And not merely because gold is the synonym of 
money. By money we mean that by which the 
riches of the world can be expressed and trans- 
ferred, But money may exist in various forms. 
It may be rock-salt, as in Abyssinia ; cowries and 
beads, as in Africa; tobacco, as formerly in 
Virginia. Gold is greater than money, because 
gold includes money, and makes money possible. 
Upon gold rests the whole superstructure of the 
wealth of the world. Let us consider for a 
moment why this is, and how this is. 
And first of all, it is desirable because it is 
scarce, Abundance begets cheapness, and rarity 
e reverse, That is most valuable which 
volves the greatest amount of effort to acquire, 
4 we must not jump from this to the conclusion 
gt were gold to become as plentiful as iron, and 
inxs easily obtained, it would recede in value to 
brequivalent of iron, bulk for bulk. Gold has 
yantrinsic value superior to that of all other 
inst}, because it has useful properties possessed by 
= 
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none other. It is more durable than any, and is 
practically indestructible, as Egyptian excavations 
and Schliemann’s discoveries in Greece have 
shown. It may be melted and remelted without 
losing in weight. It resists the action of acids, 

but is readily fusible. It is so malleable that a 

grain of it may be beaten out to cover fifty-six 

square inches with leaves—used in gilding and in 

other ways innumerable—only the twenty-eight 

thousand two-hundredth of an inch in thick. 

ness. It is so ductile that a grain of it may be 

drawn out in wire five hundred feet in length. 

The splendour of its appearance excels that of all 

other metals. Its supereminent claims were 

symbolised by the Jews in the golden breastplates 

of the priests, as they are by the Christian in his: 
highest hopes of a Golden City hereafter. We 

signalise the sacredness of the marriage-tie with 

the gold-ring. 

Professors of what Carlyle called the ‘dismal 
science’ have not unfrequently expressed a con- 
tempt for gold; but in doing go, they have 
regarded it merely as the comeliere of money. 
As money, according to them, is merely a counter 
with little or no intrinsic value, therefore gold 
has no intrinsic value beyond ite adaptability in 
the arts. John Stuart Mill held that were the 
supply of gold suddenly doubled, no one would 
be the richer, for the only effect would be to 
double the price of everything. Stanley Jevons 
went so far as to say that the gold produced in 
Australia and California represented ‘a great and 
almost dead loss of labour.’ He held that ‘gold 
is one of the last things which can be considered 
wealth in itself, and that ‘it is only so far as 
the cheapening of gold renders it more available 
for gilding and for plate, for purposes of ornament 
and use “ther than money, that we can be aaid 
to gain directly from gold discoveries.’ Another 
writer, Bonamy Price, asserts that it is a ‘ wonder- 
ful apostasy,’ ‘fallacy full of emptiness and 
absurdity,’ tu Buppose that gold is precious except 
as a tool We might multiply quotations all 
tending to show that while a certain claas of 
philosophers admit a limited value in gold as a 
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metal, they 
immediately it is transformed into a coin. 


This contention is not tenable in reason. It 
is directly against the concentrated faith of the 
ages. Gold 1s desirable for the sake of its own 
eect virtues, and it becomes additionally valu- 
able when employed as the medium of exchange 
It is because of the universal 
desire of nations to possess it, that it enjoys its 


among nations. 


supremacy as money. By its comparative inde- 
structibility if commands and enjoys the proud 
privilege of being the universal standard of value 
of the world. tt is, therefore, clevated, instcad 
of being degraded, by the impress of the mint 
stamp, for to its own intrinsic value is added 
that of being the passport of nations. This is a 
dignity attained by no other metal. It has been 
urged that the government guarantee of a solvent 
nation stamped upon a piece of tin, or wood, or 
paper, will form a counter quite oa valuable as 
‘old for a medium of exchange. So it might, 

ut the circulation would only be within certain 
limits. A Scotch bank-note is passed from hand 
to hand with even more confidence than ao 
sovereign—in Scotland. But take one to Eng- 
land and observe the difficulty and often impos- 
sibility of changing it. The pound-note is worth 
a sovereign, but its circulating value is local. 
Even with ‘a Bank of England note, travellers 
on the continent occasionally experience some 
difficulty in effecting a satisfactory exchange. 
But is there 4 country in the most rudimentary 
condition of commerce, where an English sove- 


reign, or a French napoleon, or an American 
eagle, cannot be at once exchanged at the price 
of solid gold? 


It is true that a nation may form a currency 
of anything, but only a currency of the precious 
metal can be of universal circulation ; and that 
is simply because the metal is precious. 

Now, when Bonamy Price said that gold is only 
wealth in the same sense as a cart is—namely, 
as a vehicle for fetching that which we desire, 
he said merely what could be said of wheat or 
cotton, or any other product of nature and labour 

. usually esteenfed wealth. You cannot eat gold, 
mor can you clothe yourself with wheat; and 
the trouble of Midas would have been quite as 
great had his touch transformed everything into 
cotton shirts, Wealth does not consist in mere 
possession, bnt in ead that which can be 
used. Wheat and cotton constitute wealth, 
because one can not only consume them, but in 
almost all circumstances can exchange them for 
other things which we desire, But they are 
perishable, which gold is not—at least for all 
practical purposes. At the ordinary rate of 
abrasion, a sovereign in circulation will last many 
years without any very perceptible loss of weight. 
Gold, as a possession, is a high form of wealth, 
because one can either use it or exchange it at 
pleasure. The fact of there being cases where 
a man would give all the gold he possesses for 
8 drink of water, does not prove that gold then 
becomes valueless, but simply that something 
else has become for the time-being more valuable. 

_ Again, if it be true, as Jevons says, that gold 
is one of the last things to be regarded as wealth, 
and the labour expended in its production 
almost a dead loss, ond therefore a wrong to 
the human race, the world should be very much 






claim that it loses the value 


orer for all the enormous production @f the 
last half-century. On the contrary, the world 
has gone on increasing in the appliances of wealth, 
in conditions of comfort, and in diffusion of edu- 
cation. 

The addition to the world’s stock of gold has 
permitted the creation of an enormous amount 
of gold-certificates, as bank-notes and bills of 
exchange may be regarded, the existence of which 
has facilitated commercial operations which other- 
wise would not have been possible. In theory, 
we exchange our coal and iron for the cotton, 
wheat, &c., of other countries; but as we cannot 
mete ont the exactly cqual values in ‘kind,’ 
we settle the difference nominally in gold, but 
actually in paper representing gold. But the 
gold must nevertheless exist, or the operation 
would be impossible. It is as when a man buys, 
let us say, five hundred tons of pig-iron in Glasgow. 
He docs not actually receive into his hands five 
hundred tons of iron, but he receives a warray* 
which entitles him to obtain such iron when ana 
how he pleases. Though the purchaser may never 
see the iron which he has bought, the iron muat 
be there, and producible at his demand. On the 
fuith of the transaction, he knows that he has 
command over five hundred tons of iron; none 
of which may perhaps, save the ‘sample,’ have 
come under his cognisance. 

Of course there is no complete analogy between 
an iron warrant and a paper currency, but it 
serves for the moment as a simple illustration. 
To discuss the differences would lead us beyond . 
the design of the present paper. 

Probably one great reason why gold so early 
in the history of the world assumed its leading 
position as a standard of value is, that it is found 
in a pure state. So also is silver, which is the 
nearest rival of gold. Primitive races used these 
metals long before the art of smelting was dis- 
covered. These two metals were both rare, both 
found pure, both easily refined, both admitting 
of a splendid polish, both malleable and ductile, 
both durable. Silver is more destructible than 
gold, less durable, less rare, and even less use- 
ful in some respects. It has, therefore, always 
had a lower value than gold. 

It has been shown by several writers, among 
whom may be named William Newmarch and 
Professor Fawcett, that up to the year 1848, 
the world had outyrown its supplies of the 
precious metals, and that commerce was languish- 
ing for want of the wherewithal to adjust the 
exchanges of communities. Previous to that 
year, the principal sources of supply were South 
America, the West Coast of rica, Russia in 
Europe and Asia, and the islands of the Malay 
Archipelago. According to the calculations of 
M. Chevalier, the total production of both gold 
and silver from these sources between 1492 and 
1848 was equal in value to seventeen hundred and 
forty millions sterling. The importation of gold, 
however, was small; and the total stock of the 
metal in Christendom in 1848 is estimated to 
have been only five hundred and sixty millions 
sterling. The production since that year has 
been very remarkable. Most of us are famriiar 
with the gilded obelisks or pyramids erecte1 in 
various International Exhibitions to illustrate 
the bulk of gold yielded in different q of 
the globe; but these things only arrest the eye 
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for the moment. Let us look at the figures, In 
1848 Californian gold began to come forward ; 
and in 1851 the Australian fields were opened. 


“Between 1849 and 1875 the production of the 


world is estimated at six hundred and sixteen 


“millions sterling, so that in twenty-seven years 


the stock of gold was more than doubled. The 
average annual supply previous to 1848 was 
eight millions sterling; in 1852 the production 
was thirty-six and a ‘half millions sterling. An 
Australian authority estimates the yield of the 
colonies from 1851 to 1881 as two hundred and 
seventy-seven millions sterling ; and Mr Hogarth 
Patterson gives the total production of the world 
between 1849 and 1880 as seven hundred and 
ten millions sterling. The old sources of supply 
have not, we believe, increased: in yield, so, if 
we calculate their production on the average at 
eight millions annually, we shall easily arrive 
at the donation of the American and Australian 
mines, 

The statisticians of the United States Mint esti- 
mate that the total production of gol in the world 
during the four hundred years ending in 1882 
was ten thousand three hundred and ninety-four 
tons, equal in value to £1,442,359,572. During 
the same period the production of silver was one 
hundred and ninety-one thousand seven hundred 
and thirty-one tons, of the value of £1,716,463,795. 
On the basis of the last three years, the average 
annual production of gold in the world is now 
twenty-one and a half millions sterling. Taking 
1881 as an illustration, the largest cuntributors 
were— 


United States... cee cee £6,940,000 
Australasia,...... 6,225,000 
Russia.......... 5,710,200 
Mexico... 197,000 
Germany........ 45,200 
Chili... 25,754 
Colombia . 800,000, 
Austria... cece eee 248,000 
Venemela..... 455,000 
AGA sad cSiey nae Sakaw nen Arann Gees eva 219,000 





We need not give the smaller contributions of 
other countries. There are twenty gold-yielding 
countries in all, but cicht of them yield an 
agaregate of little over half a million sterling. 

As regards the employment of gold, it is 
estimated that fifteen million pounds-worth 
annually is required for,ornament and employ- 
ment in the arts and manufactures. This, on 
the poser of 1881, would leave only six and 
a half million pounds-worth for coining , purposes 
each year. 

No greater proof of the universal desire of man 
to possess gold could be afforded than by the 
heterogeneous mass of peoples who flocked to the 
gold-diggings) Men of every colour, of evcry 
religion, and from every clime, were drawn thither 
by the attraction of the yellow metal. It is not 
too much to say that nothing else could have 
concentrated on one object so many diverse 
elemeats, And it may be said further, that but 
for the discoveries of gold, the rich wheat-plains 
of California and the verdant pastures of Australia 
might have been lying to this dey waste and 
unprodnetive. 

Hogarth Patterson has attempted to prove 
that to this increase in our supplies of gold is 
due fhe unparalleled expansion of the com- 
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merce of the world within the present generation, 
We do not need to accept this extreme view, 
while we can clearly perceive that the volume of 
gold has not proved the dead-weight to s sle 
us, which other writers had predicted. 
Patterson may to a certain extent be mixing w 
cause and effect, but he is nearcr the truth than 
those who refuse to consider gold as one of the 
first elements of wealth. 

But the increase in the supply of gold hag had 
another effect. It has, concurrently with an 
increase in the production of silver, helped to 
reduce the relative value of the latter metal 
The consequences are curious. Previvus to 1816, 
silver was what is termed a legal tender in 
England to any amount; but in that ycar the 
sovereign was made the sole standard of the 
pound sterling In other words, if one man be 
owing another, say, a hundred pounds, the latter 
is not legally bound to accept payment doled 
out in athe silver or copper. ther countries 
have since de-monctiscd silver, which has thus 
become so depreciated in relation to gold, that 
Mr Leighton Jordan, in an able book called 
The Standard of Value, affirms that the interest 
o the National Debt has now to be paid 
in a currency fifteen to twenty per cent, 
more valuable than was in the option of the 
lender prior to 1816. According to the bi-metal- 
lista, the de-monetisation of silver las depreciated 
the metal, and unduly appreciated gold, or at all 
events has prevented te cheapening of the latter 
metal, which should have resulted from the greater 
abundance of silver. 

Against the plea for a dual standard there is 
a great deal to be urged. The question, how- 
ever, is too wide to be entered upon at this stage, 
and we will content ourselves with stating one 
great objeetion to bi-metallism, and that is, that 
it would be inoperative unless its adoption were 
universal ; and that so deeply is gold rooted in 
the affections of mankind, the universal adoption 
of silver also, is practically hopeless. Into the 
world of commerce, into the arena of industry, 
into the storchouses of wealth, ‘’tis Gold which 
buys admittance.’ 





BY MEAD AND STREAM. 
BY CHARLES GIBBON. 
CHAPTER XXL—DREAMS. 


AND there was a night of happy wonderment 
at Willowmerc—for, of course, it was to Madge 
that Philip first carried his story of the Golconda 
mine which had been thrown open to him. The 
joy of Ali Baba when the secret of the robbers’ 
cave was revealed to him was great—and selfish, 
He thouzht of what a good time he would have, 
and how he would triumph over lis ungracious 
brother. Philip's joy was greater ; for his treasure- 
trove set him dreaming fine dreams of being able 
to ‘hurry up’ the millennium. On his way from 
the city bis mind was filled with a hailstorm of 
projects of #hi-h he had hitherto had no con- 
ception. 

Naturally his imagination grew on what it fed ; 
and as he earnestly strove to shape into words 
his visions of the noble works that could, would, 
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and should be done in the near future, his pulse 
quickened and his ‘cheeks glowed with enthu- 
giasm, 

They were in the oak parlour; the day’s work 
done ; and the soothing atmosphere of an orderly 
household filling the room with the sense of 
contented ease. Aunt Hessy was sewing, and 
spoke little. Uncle Dick smoked one of his long 
churchwardens—a box of which came to him 
regularly every Christmas from a Yorkshire 
friend—and listened with genial interest, com- 
menting in his own way on Philip’s schemes. 

After the first breathless moment of astonish- 
ment, Madee’s eyes were as bright with enthu- 
siasm as her lover's: her face was alternately 
flushed and pale. She approved ef everything 
he said ; and she, too, was seeing great possibilities 
in this new Golconda. 

*The world,’ quoth Philip, ‘is big enough for 
us all; and there is work enough for everybody 
who is willing to work. It is not work which 
fails, but workers. We have classified and divided 
our labour until we have fallen into a social 
system of caste as rigid as that of the Hindu, but 
without his excuse. Men won't turn their hands 
to whatever may be offered nowadays, They 
clamour that they starve for want of a job, when 
they mean that they cannot get the job which 
pleases them best. Everybody wants exactly what 
is “in his line,” and won’t see that he might get 
on well enough in another line till he found 
room again in his own.’ 

‘Human nature has a weakness for wanting the 
things it likes best, and that it’s most in the way 
of doing, said Unele Dick, pressing down the 
tobacco in the bowl of his pipe with a careful 
movement of the left hand’s little finger. 

‘But human nature need not starve because 
it cannot get what it likes best,’ retorted Philip 
warmly. ‘If men will do with their might whit 
their hands can find to do, they will soon discover 
that there is a heap of work lying undone in the 
world.’ 

And so, taking this principle as the basis of 
his argument, he went on to expound his views 
of the future conservative democracy of Universal | 
Co-operation. 

The first step to be taken was to start some 
enterprise in which every class of workmen should 
find employiment—the skilled mechanic and the 
unskilled labourer; the inventor, the man of 
brains, aud the mechanical clerk; the spinner, 
the weaver, the tailor; the butcher, the baker, 
the candlestick-maker—all would be required. 

r Their banner would bear the homely legend, 
‘ Willing to work,’ and no man or boy who enlisted 
under it should ever ngain have a right to say: 
‘I have gut no work to do.’ 

There would be no drones in the hive; for 
every man would reap the full reward of ehiat | 
-he produced according to its market value, No 
man should be paid for spending so many hours 
daily in a fixed place. That was an erroneous 
system—the incubator of strikes and of the absurd 
rales of trades-unions, by which the dull slugzard 
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was enabled to hold down to, his own level the 
quick-witted and industrious. Every man should 
have a direct interest in doing the best he could, 
and the most he could or the most he cared to do. 
Hear him!—the young heart beating with the 
fond hopes which others have proved so futile; 
and Madge listening with a amile of joyful con- 
viction and confidence. 

‘Another thing we shall sweep away alto- 
gether—the petty deceits—the petty strivings to 
overreach another by lies and tricks of trade, as 
they are called.’ 

“And how may you be going to do that, I'd 
like to learn?’ was the sceptical query of the 
yeoman. 

‘By making men feel that it ien’t worth while 
to tell lies or invent tricks.’ 

‘Seems to me you want to invent a new world,’ 
said Uncle Dick, a placid wreath of smoke encir- 
cling his brow, and a contented smile intimating 
that he was pretty well content to take things as 
they were. 

‘Not at all,’ rejoined Philip. ‘I only want to 
bring the best of this world uppermost.’ 

*But doesn’t the best find its own way upper- 
most?’ interposed Aunt Hessy ; ‘cream does, and 
butter does.’ 

‘So does froth, and it ain't the best part of the 
beer, mother,’ said Uncle Dick with his genial 
guffaw; ‘and for the matter of that, 80 does 
scum,’ 

‘They have their uses, though, like everything 
else, was the daine’s prompt check. 

‘Not a doubt, eal there’s where the mystery 
lies : things have to be a bit mixed in this world ; 
and they get mixed somehow in spite of you. 
There ain't nobody has found out yet a better 
plan of mixing them than nature herself,’ 

That was the counter-check ; and Madge gave 
the checkmate. 

‘But Philip does not want to alter the natural 
order of things: he only wants to help people to 


/ understand it, and be happy in obeying it.’ 


This pretty exposition of Philip’s purpose 
seemed to satisfy everybody, and so it was an 
evening of happy wonderment at Willowmere. 

As he was about to go away, Aunt Hessy asked 
Philip how his uncle looked. 

“Oh—a good hearty sort of man,’ was the some- 
what awkward answer, for he did not like to own 


;even to himself that he had been somehow dia- 


appointed by the appearance and manner of Mr 
shield ; ‘but awfully quick and graf, You will 
like him, though.’ 

‘T like him already,’ she said, smiling. 


CHAPTER XXII.—HOME AGAIN, 


Three passengera and the newspapers were 
brought to Dunthorpe station by the early 
London train on Wednesday morning. One of 
the passengers was a tall old gentleman, with 
straight silvery hair, a clean-shaven fresh £ 
and on expression of gentle kindliness whic to 
habitual But there was a firmness abvons 
lips and chin which indicated that his bene has 
was not to be trifled with easily. He st@lar 
little, but it was the stoop of one accustd 


much reading and thinking, not of any ae 
weakness, for his frame wag stalwart, hi of 
steady and resolute. eye 
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‘Something of that kind, said the stranger, 


bag in charge if there was any conveyance from | smiling at the mistake. ‘Beecham is the name.’ 


Kingshope waiting. 

‘There ’s only one fly, sir, and that’s from the 
‘King’s Head for Mr Beecham. That you, sir?’ 

4 ea,’ 

‘Then here you are, sir: it’s old Jerry 
Mogridge who’s driving, and he can’t get off the 
seat easy owing to the rheumatica) The Harvest 
Festival is on at Kingshope to-day, and there 
wasn’t another man to 8 But you couldn’t 
have a surer driver than old Jerry, though he be 
failed a bit.’ 

Mr Beecham took his place in the fly ; and after 
inquiring if the gentleman was comfortable, old 
Jerry drove away at an easy pace—indeed, the 
well-fed, steady-going old mare could not move 
at any other than an easy pace. <A touch of the 
whip brought her to a stand-still until she had 
been coaxed into good-humour again. 
the boast of the Azinq’s Head landlord that this 
was a mare ‘safe for a baby to drive.’ 

There was something in Mr Beccham’s expres- 
gion—an occasional dancing of the ecves—as he 
gazed round on the rich undulating landscape, 
which suggested that he had been familiar with 
the scene in former days, and was at intervals 
Tecognising some well-remembered spot. 

September was closing, and stray trees by the 
roadside were shorn of many leaves, and had a 
somewhat ragged, scarecrow look, although some 
of them still flaunted tufts of folinge on high 
branches, as if in defiance of bitter blasts. But 
in the Forest, where the trees were massed, the 
foliage was still luxuriant: The eyes rested first 
on a delicate green fringed with pale yellow, 
having a background of deepening green, shading 
into dark purple and black in the densest 
hollows. 

The day was fine, and as the sun had cleared 
away the morning haze, there was a softness in 
the air that made one think of spring-time. But 
the falling of the many-coloured leaves, and the 
sweet odours which they yielded under the wheels, 
told that this softness was that of the twilight of 
the year ; and the mysterious whisperings of the 
winds in the tree-tops were warnings of the 
mighty deeds they meant to do by sea and land 
before many days were over. 

‘You have been about Kingshope a long time?’ 
said Mr Beecham, as the mare was crawling—it 
could not be called walking—up a long stretch 
of rising ground. 

‘More’n eighty year, man and boy,’ answered 
‘old Jerry with cheerful pride. ‘Ain’t many about 
as can say that much, sir.’ 

‘T should think not. And I suppose you know 
everybody here about?’ 

‘Everybody, and their fathers afore ’em,’ As 
Jerry said this, he turned, and leaning over the 
back of his seat, peered at the stranger. Then 
he puta question uneasily : ‘You never ‘longed to 


colle aga 
elem I do not exactly belong to these parts ; 


for the have been here before.’ 
of Calift thought you couldn’t have ‘longed here, 
miieht i have known you, though it was ever 80 
es rods Yeats gone by,’ said old Jerry, much relieved 
itr heey his ae had’ not ane er 
ng on, sir, idn’t get right hold o! 

that tonsme Was it Oakem, ee 


It was. 


1 








.‘ Beecham,’ mumbled J erry, repeating the name 
several times and trying to associate it with some 
family of the district. ‘Don’t know any one of 
that name here away. May-happen your friends 
are called by another.’ 

‘T have no friends of that name here.’ 

‘Hope it ain’t makin’ too bold, sir, but may- 
happen you're a-goin’ to stay with some of the 
pear families ?’ 

‘IT am going to stay at the King’s Ifcad, for 
a few days,’ Mr Beecham replied, good-naturedly 
amused y Jerry’s inquisitiveness ; but wishing 
to divert his garrulity into another channel, he 
put a question in turn: ‘Shall we be in time 
tor the Harvest Service in the church to-day ?? 

‘Time and to spare—barrin’ th’ old mare's tan- 
trums, and She don’t try them on with me. 
You’ll see the whole county at the church to-day, 
sir, Parson’s got it turned into a reg’lar holiday, 
and there’s been mighty fine goings-on a-deckin’ 
the old place up. Mcetings morn and even, and 
a deal more courtin’ nor pravin’, is what I says. 
Hows’ever it’s to be a rare thanksgivin’ time this 
un, and the best of it is there’s some’at to be 
thankful for.’ 

Jerry nodded confidentially to the stranger, as 
if he were letting him into 2 secret. 

‘Is that such a rare occurrence ?’ 

‘Well, sir, replied Jerry cautiously, and peering 
round again with the manner of one who is 
afraid of being discovered in the promulgation of 
seditions doctrines, ‘there be times when it is 
mighty hard to find out what we are to be thank- 
ful for, when the rot has got hold of the taters, 
and them big rains have Jaid wheat and barley 
all flat ond tangled, and the stuff ain’t barely 
worth the cuttin’ and the leadin’ and the threshin’, 
and wages ain't high and ain’t easy to get—them 
be times when it takes parson a deal of argyfying 
to make some people pretend they're gratctul for 
the mercies. But. Parson Haven knows how to 
do it, bless ye. He gives ’em a short sermon and 
a long feed, and there’s real thanksgivin’ after, 
whats'ever the harvest has been like.’ 

Jerry chuckled with the pleasures of retrospec- 
tion, as well as of anticipation, and made a great 
ado putting on the skid as they began to descend 
towards the village. 

Mr Beecham Yistened to this gossip with the 
interest of an exile returned to his native land. 
Whilst everywhere he meets the signs of change, 
he also countless trifles which revive the 
past. Evon the comparison of what is, with 
what has been, has its pleasure, although i 
be mingled with an element of sadness. The 
sweetest memories are always touched with tender 
regret, We rejoice that sorrow has passed: who 
rejoices that time has passed ? 

He watched with kindly eyes the people making 
their way across the stubble or round by the 
church. “The latter was a sturdy old buildin 
with a colid equare tower, that looked as if it hs 
foundations strong enough to hold it firmly in its 
place whatever theological or political storms 
ar itr blow. : 

ld Jerry Mogridge had reason to be proud 
of that morning’s work, and made his cronies of 
the taproom stare with his eels eee of the 
strange gentleman’s friendly ways and liberal hand. 
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Be ele ee Se 
After seeing his rooms at the King’s Head, Mr 


Beecham sauntered slowly towards the church. 
When he reached the porch, he paused, as if 
undecided whether or not to enter. The people 
had assembled and the bells had ceased ringing. 
He passed in, and despite the cou of an 
ancient verger, who would fain have given the 
stranger a conspicuous place, he took a seat near 
Tha ardiciaty f th de of Kingsh 
e ordi aspect of the inside of Kingshope 
church was Panewlial pare and cold-looking : 
at present it was aglow with sunbeams and rich 
colours, The pillars were bound with ie 
of straw and wreaths of ground ivy, while the 
capitals were sheaves of wheat and barley, with 
a scarlet poppy here and there, and clusters of 
dahlias of many hues. On the broad window 
ledges, half-hidden in green leaves, lay the yellow 
succulent marrow, the purple grape, the ruddy 
tomato—bright-cheeked apples and juicy pears: 
iant sunflowers and ferns guarded the reading- 
desk ; and on the altar was a pile of peaches and 
grapes, flanked by early Christmas roses—deep- 
red, orange, white and straw-coloured. 

But the pulpit attracted most attention on this 
bright day. Madge and Philip had been visited 
by an inspiration ; and, with the vicar’s sanction 
and the aid of Panay and Caleb, had carried it 
into effect. The entire pulpit and canopy were 
woven over with wheat and barley, giving it the 
appearance of a stack with the top uplifted. 
Round the front of the stack-pulpit were embroi- 
dered, in the bright scarlet fruit-sprays of the 
barberry, the opening words of the anthem for 
the day, ‘The earth is the Lord’s and the fuliness 
thereof’ There was a fecling of elation in the 
air, to which the organist gave expression by 
playing the Hallelujah Chorus as the opening 
number, And then it was with full hearts and 
vigorous lungs that all joined in the hymn, 


Oome, ye thankful people, come, 
Baise the song of harvest hoine. 


As he listened to the vuiecs, rising and falling 
in grateful cadence, old tines, old faces, old acenes, 
rose out of the midst of the past, and the stranger 
dreamed. Was there any significance to him in 
what he saw and heard? Was it not a generous 
welcome to the wanderer home? Home! His 
thoughts shaped themselves into worda, and they 
were sung in his brain all the time he sat there 
dreamily wondering at their mcaning : 

‘Home again, in the twilight of the year and 
of my life’ 

He could see the Willowmcre pew, and his eyes 
rested long on Dame Crawshay’s placid face ; still 
longer on that of Madge. On the other side he 
could see the Manor pew, which was ocenpied 
by the three ladies, Alfred Crowell and Philip. 
Mr Hadleigh and Coutts were not there. Coutts 
considered it bard enough to be expected to go 
to church on Sunday (he did not often go); but 
only imbeciles, he thought, and their kin—women 
—went on a week-duy, except on the occasion of 
& marriage or a fune 

Beecham’s gaze rested alternately on Philip 
hout the 
service. He retained his seat whilst the people 


Were passing out, his eyes shaded by his hand, but 
his fingers d, so that he could observe the 
lovers as they walked by him, He rose and 
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followed slowly, watching them with dreamy eyes; 

errr arg ences oe Sepang 
‘Home again, in the twilight of the year and 


of my life.’ But he added something now: ‘It 
is still morning with them.’ 








INDIAN SNAKES, 
A REMINISCENCE, 


We have it on good authority, apropos of* the 
climate of India and the chances of life there, 
that the British soldier who now serves one year 
in Bengal encounters as much risk in the mere 
fact of dwelling there, as in fighting three battles 
such as Waterloo (see Dr Moore’s Health in the 
Tropics) ; end that the mortality amongst children 
up to fifteen years of age is eighty-four per 
thousand, as against twenty-two per thousand in 
twenty-four large towns of England. Statistica 
such as these tell their own tale. <A soldier's life, 
as compared with a civilian’s, whether official 
or unofficial, is by no means an unhealthy one, 
regulated og it is by ali that experience and 
scientific sanitation can suggest. But what, after 
all, are the risks to life in a battle such as 
Waterloo? We can form some notion of this by 
a sort of analogy, ifwe are content to accept the 
statement of Marshal Saxe, said to be a high 
authority on such matters, who lays it down as 
a truth, that for each man killed in battle the 
weight of an average-sized man is expended in 
lead, This is said to have been verified at Sol- 
ferino, where the Austrians fired eight million four 
hundred thousand rounds, aud killed two thou- 
sand of the enemy, which gives four thousand two 
hundred rounds per man killed. Taking a bullet 
at one ounce weight, we have four thousand two 
hundred ounces, or over eighteen stone—about 
equal to one average man and a half; so the 
Marshal was under the mark. If these figures 
are reliable, it would seem that in battles, as 
with pugnacious dogs, there is noise out of 
all proportion to the amount of damage done; 
and the risks to life in war, as compared with 
those incidental to ordinary life in Bengal, 
need not seriously alarm us. The weapons of 
precision now in use have wrought a change, 
perhaps, to the great saving of lead. Still, these 
are stubborn figures to deal with ; and a mortality 
of eighty-four per thousand children, and a 
proportionately high rate for adulta, in the Indian 
plains, shows that, all precautions notwithstanding, 
the white man in the tropics or under an Eastern 
sun is in the wrong place. 

It is estimated that nine to ten thousand 
natives ate killed annually in Bengal alone 
by snakes; and throughout India, at a rough 
caleulation— probably very much under the 
mark—twenty thousand persons lose their lives 
from this cause every year, There is no per- 
ceptible diminution in the number of these 
deadly reptiles; on the contrary, they am seem- 
ingly increasing, notwithstending that jgovern- 
ment puta a price on the head of snake 
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destroyed ; and small though the reward may 


be, indigent peasants are not slow to avail them- 
selves of it, and a snake that ventures to show 
itself rarely survives the discovery. The cry 
of Sémp! (snake) has a magical effect on the 
most apathetic and inert of natives. 

Those whose experience of anakes is acquired 
in the ‘Zoo,’ can form but a faint idea of the 
rapidity with which the indolent-looking ophidian 
can move when so inclined; and were one to 
escape from its glass cage in that interesting col- 
lection, the agility of its movements would only 
be equalled by that of the astonished spectators 
towards the outer air. Were the habits of the 
snake family more aggressive and less retiring 
than they are, this sprightlinesa would be incon- 
venient beyond measure; and but for this ten- 


dency to shun man and escape from him at all 


times, the bill of mortality, which Sir Joseph 
Fayrer has shown us is frightfully large, would 
be infinitely greater than it is, Happily, self- 
preservation is an instinct as strong in serpents 
as in the hares of our fields, 

But to return to the European in India and 
his share of risk incurred. There are obvious 
reasons why so large a percentage of our Aryan 
brethren fall victims. Darefooted and barelegged, 
and with that belief in Aismet (fate) which, some- 
times to his advantage, oftencr to his prejudice 
as a man of the world, imbucs the soul of ‘ the 
mild Hindu, he trusts his bronzed nether limbs 
unhesitatingly in places where snakes are known 
to abound, and it is only a question whether or 
uot he happens to touch one. With that sublime 
indifference to the danger, acquired by custom and 
a familiarity with it from his babyhood, he coils 


himself up, with or without his scanty garment of 


cotton stuff, on the bare earthen floor of his mud- 
hut, or beneath the spreading branches of a tree, 


and falls into a sleep, from which neither moaqui- 
toes nor the chorus of predatory jackals, nor the 


screech-owls in the branches above, can rouse him. 
Many a time, perhaps, he has seen a snake killed 
on that very spot. But what does it matter to 


Ramcherrun or Bojoo? Are not snakes in other 


places too? In one minute he is snoring out 
the watch of night. Ife dreams of his rice and 
paddy fields, mortgaged gt ninety per cent. 
interest, and ever likely to remain so; he dreams 
of his mahdjon (banker), whose superior know- 
ledge of the three Ra enabled that rascal to so 
circumvent his neighbours. Then he turns over, 
and rolls quietly on the top of the deadly 
krast ; or stretching out .his brown hand, grasps 
the tender back of a passing cobra, which bites 
him, and he dies! The gods had it so. His time 
was come—kiemet / kismet!! Toolsi’ Kdndoo is 
re-thatching his house, and in uplifting the old 
rotten grass, equeeres a roof-snake einen toneeing 
therein, which resents the intrusion with its eharp 
teeth, and Toolai is gathered to his fathers. Then 
there is Sirikisson Beldar cutting bamboos for his 
new roof, or the jungle grasses which are to furnish 
his house with matting, and the foe ie molested, 
and makes his bite felt—before retreating to safer 
quarters, Gideri Teli has gone in the gloaming 
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or in the darker night to fill his Jota at the 

i ) well hard by, and returns only to tell 
his child-wife to run for the byd (native doctar), | 
who will apply his nostrums, and the Brahmin to 
his incantations and pilots sundry mystical 





sing 

rites whilst he, poor Gidari away to the 
happy land. But even of white men there are 
few indeed who, after some years in the Indian 
plains, return’ home without a lively recollection 
of one or more escapes, for which at the moment 
they were thankful to Providence. 

In large towns like Bombay or Calcutta, snakes 
are not unknown ; whilst in and about the bunga- 
lows of most, if not all country stations, they are 
common, and pay visita to these habitations at 
inconveniently short intervals. There are few 
bungalows the thatched roof of which is not the 
occasional abode of one objectionable species—the 
sankor, or roof-snake; whilst round about, in 
the hollows of old trees, or beneath the flooring 
of the rooms, or in the garden hard by, come at 
intervals specimens more or less dangerous to 
human life. It will serve to show the nature 
of the danger from this source, if I relate a few 
of my own personal experiences during a resi- 
dence of sgme years in ere 

Of the many snakes killed by me—some hun- 
dreds—I retain the liveliest recollection of the 
firs) my eyes beheld. I was then living in 
a amall three-roomed bungalow, the flooring of 
which was almost on a level with the ground 
outaide. Amonget other annoyances, the place 
was infested with rats; and being so low, the 
number of little toads that made free use of every 
Toom was incredible. My sweeper would in a 
short time fill and refill a gylah (a sort of round 
earthen pot capable of eae ee than a gallon) 
up to the brim with toada. We called them frogs, 
but they were really toads of a jumping ee 
and the only thing to be said in their favour was 
their capacity for swallowing mosquitoes, beetles, 
and other kinds of creeping and flying insects. 
But as a set-off against this advantage comes the 
fact that snakes with equal avidity swallow and 
relish toads, and are ever in quest of these dainty 
morsels. The rats, however, troubled me most. 
They destroyed my shoes, drank up the oil 
of my night-lamp—a very primitive arrange- 
ment, known as the fel-buttece, that carries one 
back to the time of Moses—sometimes extin- 

uishing the light in the process; and made sad 
haves of my cotton-stuffed pillows, the contents 
of which I would often discover, after an absence 
of a few days from home, strewn about the floor, 
and the pillow-cases ruthlessly destroyed; and it 
was not an uncommon thing to find a fat rat, which 
had effected an entrance through the mosquito 
curtains, nibbling away within an inch of m 
nose a8 I lay in bed. They held high rev 
in an old sideboard stored with sundry eatables, 
and so loud was the noise amongst the crockery 
therein, that often I had to get up and put the 
rebels to flight. In desperation, 1 determined 


one nigh/, to try what smoke would do to keep 
them out. Accordingly, I placed a piece of 
amouldering brown paper in the enp watch- 


ing, stick in hand, for the first ana that should 
own 


be ht ing#he act of clidin the leg- 
pee ee i of furniture ok: 


supports on which this piece 
T tad net lo to wait. Gul aude tat Nos, and 


met his death 6n the spot. COhuckling over my. 


(0, ee” 
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success, I stood expectant of No. 2; but in place 
of him, came a brown snake about twenty-four 
inches long, clese to my bare feet. This was much 
more than I bargained for. My stick was down 
on him in a second; but, unluckily, so was the 
tel-buttee, held in the other hand; and the brown 
snake and I were together in total darkness, a 
most unpleasant predicament for both of us. 

I knew nothing of the habits of this or any other 

cimen of the’ snake family, so that, as a matter 
of course, a bite, to be followed by death in fifteen 
minutes, seemed to me quite inevitable! And 
I did, on the spur of the moment, about the very 
worst thing I could have done under the circum- 
stances, that ia, groped for the door at all hazards, 
and shouted for a light. It was five minutes 
before this could be obtained ; the sleeping Hindu 
will stand a lot of waking, and is some time 
collecting his wits from the realms of slumber ; 
and the snake was gone. We found a hole in 
the corner of the room, through which the experi- 
enced eyes of my servants at once discovered he 
had made his exit. But as this only led into 
an inner wall dividing the rooms, ] had the dis- 
comfort of knowing that he shared my bungalow, 
and would certainly come again some other day. 
And so he did—or one like him—three days later, 
and was squeezed to death in the hinges of the 
door, and in broad daylight. 

My next snake, remember, was a large 
cobra—whose bite is certain death. Being fresh 
to the country, and determined not to be imposed 
upon, I had not grown to the habit of handing 
over all my belongings to the care of native 
servants, of whose language I scarccly knew a 
word, and of whose integrity and honesty I had 
heard none but the worst reports ; and I strove 
manfully to keep a tight hand over everything 
and every one, and, from personal observation, to 
know how I stood in regard to supplies and 
household requisites of all kinds; and in parti- 
cular, for financial reasons, to guard jealously my 
stock of wines and beer—expensive commodities 
in the East, and apt to disappear miraculously. 
In a word, I kept the keys of my own atores, 
ond did not intrust them absolutely, as I 
afterwards eaw the wisdom of doing, to my 
khansama, (butler); and it was my custom then 
to issue a certam number of bottles of wine 
or beer or tinned meats, &c., from out the 
go-down or storeroom, as occasion required. One 
end of the bungalow veranda was bricked up, 
to form a small storeroom for such commodities ; 
and it had ever been my custom to enter this 
somewhat dark chamber with caution, owing to 
ite being rather a favourite haunt of scorpions and 
centipedes ; and the latter being my pet aversion, 
I always kept a sharp lookout. On one occasion, 
however, I was pushing aside a large empty box 
which had contained brandy, when, to my horror, 
T saw a large snake reposing therein. caping 
with eee rapidity, he coiled at bay on the floor, 
with hood expanded and eyes glistening savagely 
at me. Seizing the box, I threw it at him and 
on him ; whilst my servant ran to the other end 
of the veranda for a stick, with which he was soon 

“and easily despatched. On another occasion, I 
remember, in opening a bathroom door, a small 
but deadly snake, by some means or other perched 
on the top of it, fell straight on to my wrist, and 
thence to the floor; and similarly, whilst seated 








one morning’ on a pony, inspecting some repairs . 


in an outbuilding used as a stable, the same species 
of snake fell from the bamboo and thatch of the 
inner roof right on to my head, thence to m 
left arm and the saddle-bow, and 60 to the groun 
where he escaped in some straw. Some time 
later, in picking up a handful of fresh-cut a 
to give a favourite Cabul horse, I felt something 
moving in my hand; and dropping the out 
wriggled a krait, a snake that for deadly pyison 
pais nearly next to the cobra. 

I have heard of snakes, though I have never 
seen one, lying concealed beneath bed-clothes and 
under pillows. Twice, however, on awaking in the 
morning I have found that I have been honoured 
with the company during the night of an adder 
in my bedroom ; and one morning, on taking my 
seat at my writing-desk, I discovered a very large 
cobra—nearly four and a half feet long—lying at 
full Iength at my feet close against the w: He 
made for the open door, and I killed him in the 
veranda with a riding-whip ; whilst the natives, 
as usual in such emergencies, were rushing wildly 
about, and searching in the most unlikely corners 
for a more effective weapon. It was always a 
salutary habit of mine, for which I have to thank 
the sagacity of an old and faithful attendant, to 
shake my riding-boots, preparatory to putting a 
foot into one—to eject a possible toad ensconced 
therein; or, as would frequently ,happen, old 
Rameherrun boldly thrust his bronze fingers in 
for the like precaution ; and when there happened 
to be a toad or frog inside, how the old rascal 
used to make me laugh at the precipitate way 
in which he would withdraw his hand, exclaim- 
ing, with a startled countenance: ‘Kuchh hai 
bhitar!’ (There is something inside.) On one 
occasion, as luck would have it, he adopted the 
shaking process, when out dropped @ small snake, 
which I identified as a roof-snake annals After 
this, I took care where I put my boots and shoes 
at night, and Ramcherrun, where he put his 
fingers. 

Snakes are frequently found in what would 
seem to be the most unlikely places. As an 
instance, a lady of my district very nearly put 
her hand on a live cobra in reaching an ornament 
from the mantel-piece ; the reptile was lying quietly 
next the wall, behind a clock. How he got there, 
was a mystery never solved. A friend of mine, 
who had set a country-made wooden trap for rats, 
caught a cobra instead, much to the horror of his 
mehtur (sweeper). But, more curious still, a 
snake was discovered by a lady whom I knew, a 
few years ago, on a drawing-room table of a station 
bungalow. It was of a small venomous species, 
and was hiding beneath a child’s picture-book. 
On this occasion, the lady on taking up the book 
was bitten ; but after suffering considerable pain, 
recovered. 

Some very odd notions and superstitions 
regarding snakes obtain amongst the natives, 
There is a large make called the dharmin, ig 
to be a cross between the cobra and some, 
species. y 
when pursued, strikes with ita tai’ “¥ les 
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according to the natives, can inflict pa! pd, whic 
even dangerous wounds; and the belie® fnful ond 
that this snake is use innocuous on ¢ ° da 
and Thursdays! It is considered un. gona so 
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name—nicknames or roundabout expressions 
sabe considered preferable ; just as the correct 
vex ad cholera morbus is avoided, ges a 

ighest eee ee empey e i 
to bring the disease. Many natives who walk 
about after dusk repeatedly strike the ground 
before them with their lathee (a bamboo staff), 
and go at a slow e; and the ddék-runners 
or rural postmen, who run stages of five or six 
miles cereyiig the mail-baga, invariably a 
number of loose iyon rings en their shoulder- 
pe to make a jingling sound as they trot along. 
ee are Lahr vernon ae im ebjers of this ; 
the primary object being no doubt to scare away 
be te and other noxious animals; but the noise 
also gives warning to the next stage-runner of the 
approach of the mail-bags. 

nakes are said to avoid approaching a naked 
light or flame of any kind. is is an error, as 
I have more than once discovered, and very 
nearly to my cost. I perceived, on one occasion, 
almost encircling the oil-lamp on the floor of one 
ef my dressing-rooms, what appeared to be a 
stream of spilt oil as it were staining the matting ; 
and I was in the act of lowering the candle 
which I carried, for a closer inspection, when 
the dark line moved off within three inches of 
my shoeless fect. It was a black snake, three feet 
long, called the bahrdé sény, literally deaf adder or 
snake. 

Strange as it may secm, there are people—few 
though they may be—who never saw a snake 
in India. I was lately solemnly assured by a 
fricnhd who had spent three years in the Mofussil, 
frequently camping out, that he had never once 
seen one dead or alive. At one bungalow where 
I resided a few years—a bungalow admirably 
situated, and well raised from the ground— 
killed, or saw killed, during three months of 
one monsoon rains, between eighty and ninety 
poisonous snakes on the premises, of which more 
than one-third were either in the rooms or the 
veranda. My successor, who lived there about 
twelve months, encountered no more than four 
snakes! He was succeeded by a man who, in 
June, July, and August, killed over one hundred. 
One bungalow in a station may be infested 
with them, whilst another, a couple of hundred 
are off, is completely free. ces the most 
ikely-looking for the habitation of snakes, on 
account of jungle and dense vegetation close by, 
are often the most free of them. And so it 
often is with those pests the mosquitoes. Vast 
numbers of fowls are destroyed by snakes, and 
the cook-room is a place which seemingly has 
pes attractions. The largest cobras I ever saw 

have killed—sometimes shot—in the bawarchi- 
khdna (cook-house). 

I have spoken of the fondness of snakes for 
frogs and toads, There is a well-known cry of 
a very plaintive and peculiar description often 
heard, especially during the rains, uttered by these 
unfortunate frogs when being set at by a snake. 
‘Beng-bolta hai, koddrwand !’ (A frog is shouting) 
was tho information Segnently imparted to me b 
my little servant-boy Nubbee, as I lay benea 


the puaka enjoying my post-prandial cigar, ever 
ready, as he knew me to be, to kill the snake and 
eave the frog, Out we would sally, he holding 
my kerosene general and I armed with a 
polo-stick ; and we i 


rarely failed to find amongst 


-| scenes of 


-cushioned 


the bushes adjacent to the bungalow the ebject 
of our search—a krait or a 1 (cobra 
besetting a terrified frog, thap had not shriek 
in’ vain, and which, by a timely rescue, ‘lived to 
return to the bosom of its family once more, 





A WITNESS FOR THE DEFENCE 
IN THREE CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER L 


Tr had been raining steadily all day. It was still 
Taining as I stood at the corner of a great London ° 
thoroughfare on that wretched November night 
The gutter babbled, the pavement glistened, 
humanity was obliterated by silk and alpaca; 
but the night-wind was cool and fresh to me, 
after a day spent in a hot police court, heavy 
with the steam of indigo-dyed constables, of dam 
criminals, and their frowsy friends and foes, 
was later than usual. That was why I stood 
hesitating, and turning over and over the few. 


ioe in my pocket, painfully gathered by 
long day’s labour as a young and strugpling 
1 practitioner. I thought of my poor little 


sick wife, waiting so longingly for me in the dull 
lodgings miles away. 1 also considered the diffi- 
culty of earning two shillings, and the speed with 
which that sum disappeared when invested in 
cabs. I thought of the slowness and uncertainty 
of the ’bus, crowded inside and out; again of the 
anxious eyes watching the clock; and my mind 
was made up. I called a hansom from the rank 
just opposite to me, and jumped in, after givin 
my directions to so much of the driver as I coul 
make out between his hat and his collar. 

I felt tired, hungry, and depressed, go that I 
was glad to drop off to sleep, and forget weariness 


T| and worry for a little while; and I remained 


unconscious of bad pavement and rattling rain, 
blurred glass and misty lights, until the stoppage 
of the cab roused me. Thinking that I had 
arrived at my journey’s end, and wondering why 
the glass was not raised, I smote lustily on the 
roof with my umbrella. But the voice of the 
driver came down to me through the trap in a 
confidential whceze ; and at the same time I saw 
that there was a get crowd ahead, and heard 
that there were shouts and confusion, and that 
my cab waa one of a mass of vehicles all wedged 
together by some impassable obstacle. 

‘Pliceman says, sir, explained cabby, ‘as 
there’s bin a gas main hexploded and blowed 
ws the street, and nothin’ can’t get this way. 

ere’s bin a many puesons hinjured, sir, IN 
have to go round the back streets.’ 

‘All right, I replied. ‘Go ahead, then.’ 

Down slammed the trap; the cab was turned 
and mancuvred out of the press; and I soon 
found myself traversing a maze of thoso unknown 
byways, lined with frowsy lodging-houses and 
the dead walls of factories and warehouses, which 
hem in our main thoroughfares. I was broad 
awake now, excited by the ot sane aprigre 

ulsting on its causes, an of the 
scan aos and sorrow fo which it had 
iven rise, and of my own fortunate escape. The 
m I was in was an unusually well-appointed 

one for tyose days. It was clean and well 
f it had a mat on the floor instead of 

mouldy straw. Against one side was a metal 
match-holder, with a roughened surface ; bearing, 





ea the occasional etreet lamps showed me, the 
words ‘Please strike a light, Do not injure the 
cab.’ On each side of the door was a small 
mirror, placed 80 as to face the driver; so that I 
could see reflected therein, through the windows, 
ani parts of the street whieh the cab had just 
BS 
P We careered one dreary lane and down 
another, until, having just turned to the left into 
a rather wider thoroughfare, we were once more 
brought up. This time it was a heavy dray die- 
charging goods at the back entrance of a ware- 
house. It was drawn up pian occupying, 
in fact, more room than it should in that ill- 
lighted place. We were almost into it before we 
could pull up. To avoid accident, the cabman 
threw his horse half across the road ; and in this 
osition proceeded gently but firmly to expostu- 
te with the drayman after the manner of cabmen 
on such occasions. The surly fellow would take 
no notice, and made no attempt for eome minutes 
to give us room. I was too listless to interfere, 
and lay back in the cab, leaving the driver to get 
over the difficulty as he might. 
In the right-hand glass, owing to our slanting 
ition across the road, I could see reflected, a 
‘ew yards off, the corner of the street out of 
which we had just turned, with the lamp which 
atood there, et, above the lamp the name of the 
street, which, though reversewise on the mirror, 
I made out to be ‘ Hauraki Street.’ The queer 
name attracted me; and I was wondering what 
colonial experiences could have led the builder 
to select it, when I saw the reflected figure of a 
man come into the light of the lamp along the 
road in which we stood. He was young, but 
dishevelled and dirty, and evidently wet through. 
His clothes, bad as their condition was, looked 
somehow as if their wearer had been, or ought 
now to be, in a better condition of body than his 
resent one. He stared desolately about him 
or o while, as if to see whether there could be 
any other creature so miserable as to be lounging 
Pp lessly about, without an umbrella, in such 
a place on such a night. A neighbouring clock 
struck eight, and he seemed to turn his head 
and listen till the clangour ceased. Then he 
inspected the sleeves of his coat, as people always 
’ do when unduly damp, and drew one of them 
across his forehead, taking off his hat for the 
purpose, as though hot from exercise. Then he 
carefully produced from inside the sodden and 
melancholy hat a folded piece of paper and a clay- 
pipe. He filled the pipe from the paper, restored 
the latter to the hat, and put the hat on his head. 
Then he looked helplessly at the pipe. I guessed 
that the poor wretch had neither a match nor 
a penny to buy one. A thought seemed to strike 
him. He looked up suddenly at the lamp, and 
I saw his face for the first time. I am an observer 
of faces. This one was peculiarly short and 
broad, with a projecting shatecestiesd chin, a 
long slit of a mouth, turned down at the corners ; 
aa it was now half open in perplexity, it disclosed 
& conspicuous blank, caused by the loss of one or 
more front teeth. The eyes were small and dark, 
and half-shut with a curious prying air. This 


was all I noticed; for now the man began awk- 
wardly and laboriously to ‘swarm’ the lamp-post ; 
ordre ee the view of getting a light for his 
pipe. 


ving got about half-way to the top, he 











quite a third of her income. 
—being, like many maiden ladies, of 8 sugpicious 
nature—always declined to invest in any way, 





incautiously stopped to rest, and instantly slid to 
the bottom. Patiently he began all over agam ; 
and I] now-saw that if he was not altogether tipsy, 
he was something like it, This time his 
efforts were 80 chadoed that’ he caved in the 
melancholy hat against the cross-bar of the 
lamp ; and the last I saw of him as my picture 
vanished at the whisking round of the hangom, 
he was blindly waving his pipe at the lamp- 
glass, his head buried in the wreck of his hat, as he 
vainly endeavoured to introduce the pipe through 
the opening underneath, and beginning once 
more to slide impotently down the shaft. 

I got home without further adventure in time 
not to be missed by my little invalid; but for 
several days the queer street-name abode with 
me, as the merest trifles will haunt an over- 
anxious mind, such as mine then was. I repeated 
it to myself hundreds of times; I made it into 
a sort of idiotic refrain or chorus, with which I 
kept time to my own footsteps on my daily 
tram I tried to make rhymes to it, with 
indifferent success; and altogether it was some 
weeks before the tiresome phantom finally 
departed. 

Also, I often wondered whether the drenched 
young man with the crushed hat bad managed to 
get a light after all. 


Twelve years had gone, and with them my 
troubles—such troubles ot least as had been with 
me at the time of the beginning of this story. I 
was now a@ prosperous solicitor, with a large and 
varicd practice, and with a comfortable home on 
the northern heights of London; wherein to cherish 
the dear wife, no longer sick, who had been my 
loving companion through the years of scarcity. 
The firm’s practice was a varied one; but per- 
sonally I devoted myself to that branch of it in 
which. I had begun my professional life—the 
criminal law. In this I had fairly won myself 
a name both as an advocate and a lawyer— 
often very different things—which tended to make 
me a richer man every day. And I am glad to 
be able to say that J had added to this reputation 
another yet more valuable—that of being an 
honourable and honest man. 

Late one afternoon, as I sat in my office after 
a long day at the Central Criminal Court, making 
preparations for my homeward flight, a stranger 
was shown in to me. He sat down and began 
his story, to which I at first listened with pro- 
fessional attention and indifference. But I soon 
became a trifle more interested; for this, as it 
seemed, was a tale of long-deferred vengeance, 
falling after the lapse of years upon the right 
heads such as we lawyers meet.with more often 
in sensational novele—of which we are particu- 
larly fond—than in the course of practice. 

Some dozen years ago, he said, there had 
lived in a remote suburb of London an elderly 
maiden lady, named Miss Harden, the only 
daughter of a retired merchant skipper, who 
had got together’ a very tolerable sum of 
money for a man of his class. Dying, he had 
left it all to his only living relative and friend, 
his daughter; and on the interest thereof ghe 
m to. live comfortably, and even ‘to save 
These moneys she 
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to find the poor old maid lying dead on the 


but kept them in an oaken cupboard in her ya 
sitting-room, which cupboard ahe was actustomed | floor, while the oak cupboard was open and 

enpty. Screaming with horror, the girl called 
in 


to glorify for its impregnable nature,-when the 

danger no ran by keeping so much money about} in help; and one among the crowd t filled 
the house before the police came picked up on 
the floor a knife, which he identified as the very 
one which the nephew, whom he knew well, had 
exhibited that afternoon at the public-houss. He 
repeated this evidence at the subsequent inquest, 
and it was confirmed by many others who knew 
both the knife and its owner. A verdict of 
wilful murder was returned against the nephew, 
whom we will call John Harden, but who had 
disappeared completely and entirely. Inquirie: 

advertisements, and the minute description o' 

him which was posted, together with the offer 
of a heavy government reward for his apprehen- 
sion, throughout the three kingdoms—all were 
useless. In the course of time the affair died 
out, except as an occasional remembrance in the 
minds of those who had been most intimately 
connected with it. 

But on the afternoon of the very day on which 
the stranger waited upon me, John Harden had 
been recognised in the Strand by my informant. 
He wore a well-fitting suit of dark clothes, 
and was, in fact, the confidential servant of a 
retired Australian millionaire, who had come to 
England to spend the rest of his days there. On 
being addressed by his name, he had at first 
appeared surprised, though in no way alarmed ; 
but almost immediately admitted that he had 
formerly gone by that name, though he had for 
years borne another. His accuser straightway 
gave him into the custody of the nearest constable 
charging him with the murder. Then indee 
the unfortunate man showed the greatest horror 
and distarbance of mind, protesting that he did 
not even know his aunt was dead ; that he had 
intended to go and sce her as soon as he could 
be relieved from attendance on his master; that 
he had even written to her several times,, but 
having received no reply, had concluded that she 
was determined to renounce him entirely. He 
was locked up at the station for the night, and 
was to be brought before the magistrate in the 
morning ; and my informant’s object in coming 
to me was to instruct me to prosecute, not being 
content to leave that duty to the pe He was, 
it seemed, the very man who had, as already 
stated, picked up the knife with which the murder 











the house was represented to her. Perhaps she 
was fortified in her obstinacy by the vonsideration 
that she was not entirely alone and unprotected, 
though most people thought that such protection 
as she had was worse t none. It consisted 
in the presence of an orphaned nephew, to 
whose mother, on her deathbed, Miss Harden 
had solemnly promised that she would never 
forsake the child. She had been as good as her 
word, and better—or worse; for she had treated 
the boy with such foolish indulgence that he 
had grown up as pretty a specimen of the black- 
mand as could be found in the neighbour- 
ood, After being expelled from school, he had 
never attempted to improve himself or earn his 
own living in any way, except by betting (and 
losing), and by making free with certain cash 
of his first and only employer; which question- 
able attempt at providing for himself would 
certainly have led to his being for some time 
provided for by his country, but for the tears and 
prayers of his aunt, and the sacrifice of a round 
sum out of her hoardings From that time he 
lived with her, and she cherished and endured 
him as only women can. Scolding him when 
he came home tipsy at night, putting him 
carefully to bed, and forgiving him the next 
morning, only to acold and put him to bed again 
the same evening ; 80, with little difference, went 
on their lives for years. 

But at last this loving patience began to 
wear out, ahd as the aunt got older and more 
irritable, the nephew's little ways caused louder 
and more frequent disagreements. One morning, 
things came to a climax. She caught him 
actually trying to set free the imprisoned 
secrets of the impregnable cupboard with a 
pocket-Enife. Being interrupted and violentl 
abused—the old lady was very ready with 
her tongue—he turned and struck her. She 
did then and there what she had threatened 
often of late; ordered him out of the house, and 
what was more, saw him out. There was rather 
a@ scene at the street-door, and the lookers-on 
heard him say, in answer to her vows that she 
would never see him again, ‘When you do see 
me again, you'll be sorry enough ;’ or words to 
that effect, The last time he was known to have | had been committed; and he expressed himself 
been in the neighbourhood was about three o’clock | as being extremely anxious that justice should be 
that afternoon, in @ public-house close by, which ; done, and that the murderer should not eaca 
he used to haunt. e was then in a maudlin} He stated that, though badly enough off twelve 
state, and was descanting to a mixed audience | years ago, he had since succeedcd in trade; that 
on his wrongs and on the meanness of his rela- he knew the poor old lady well, having done 
tive. He further produced the knife with which | many an odd job about the house for her ; and 
he had attempted the cupboard, and was foolish | that he was willing, for justice’ sake, to put his 
enough to say that ‘he wished he had tried it | hand as reasonably far into his pocket am could 
on ‘the old woman herself, and he would too,|be expected. As he sat opposite to me, his 
before the day was out.’ face burning with indignation, I could not help 

All this atly amused his rough hearers,| thinking that it would be well for the country 
who supplied } him well with liquor, and gene-| and th. dawyers if all citizens were as prompt 
rally kept the game alive, unt the landlord, | as my new client to spend their means in expos- 
becoming jealous of the reputation of his house, | ing and punishing crime in which they had no 
turned him out of doors From that moment |i vidual interest. I said something to this 
he disappeared ; but the same night a horrible | effect, and#riy remarks were received with 
murder was committed, The aunt had sent her per pride, tempered by modesty, ‘He hoped be 
one servant out for half an hour. The girl left Pocwed his dooty as a man, and tried to do it’ 
at a quarter to eight, and returned at a quarter{ It so happened that I was obliged to leave town 








‘to be its real deserts ; 
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next day, to attend to certain matters connected 
with an estate of which I was a trustee, in another 
part of the country. I told him this, adding that 
the. magistrate would certainly send the case for 
trial, and that I should be back in town in time 
for the next Old Bailey sessions, and that I would 
be responsible that the case should receive proper 
attention in the meantime. He merely said that 
he left the matter in my hands, and that if I said 
it would be all right, he was content, and so 
a engaging to attend to have his evidence 
en down next morning. I went to the office 
of a brother practitioner on whom I knew I 
could rely, handed him my written instructions, 
requested him to take up the case and work it 
until my return, and then did what every business 
man should be able to do—wiped the subject 
altogether out of my mind for the present. 





LITERARY SELF-ESTIMATES 


Tae question, Can an author rightly criticise his 
own work ? has been variously answered. Gibbon 
emphatically says in his Autobiography that a 
writer himself is the best judge of his own per- 
formance, since no one has so deeply meditated 
on the subject, and no one is so sincerely interested 
in the event. Samuel Johnson did not go quite 
so far as this. In his Life of Dryden, he writes 
that, in the preface to one of his plays, Dryden 
‘discusses a curious question, whether an author 
can judge well of his own -productions; and 
determines, very justly, that of the plan and dis- 
position, and all that can be reduced to principles 
of science, the author may depend upon his own 
opinion; but that in those parts where fancy 
predominates, self-love may easily deceive. He 
might have observed, that what is good only 
because it pleases, cannot he pronounced good 
till it has been found to please.’ 

Certainly, from some points of view, nobody 
can be better judge of an author’s productions 
than the author himself. He alone knows fully 
the difficulties he had to contend with ; he alone 
knows the places where he wrote with full know- 
ledge and iets insight, and the places where he 
wrote carelessly and with no clear understanding ; 
he alone can tell exactly how much he owes to 
other writers, and how far his work is the result 
of his own toil and thought. But that merciful 
dispensation of providence which prevents us from 
seeing ourselves as others see us, frequently so 
far affecta an author's judgment of his own 
writings, that it has become almost a commonplace 
of criticiam that the greatest of writers occasion- 
ally prefer their own least worthy works. They 
are apt to measure the value of what they have 
done not by its intrinsic merit, but by the diffi- 
culty of doing it; and knowing the pains it has 
cost them, and heing, as Hazlitt says, apprehensive 
that it is not proportionately admired by others, 
who know nothing of what it cost them, they 
praise it extravagantly. Moreover, severe criti- 
cism often tempte an author to praise some 
neglected work a his above what he is conscious 

just as, when her chickens 
are attacked by the dite, the fond hen rushes 
straightway to defend the one which seems most 
in danger. 

Milton’s preference of Paradtss Regained to 
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Paradise Lost hes often been instanced as an 
example of the false judgments writers form of 
their works. As a matter of fact, however, 
this opinion attributed to Milton is overstated. 
As has recently been pointed out by Mr Mark 
Pattison, all we know about the matter is, that 
Milton ‘could not bear to hear with patience’ 
that it was inferior to Paradise Lost. Of a writer 
who formed the most exaggerated and erroneous 
notions about the merita of his works, no better 
example could be given than Southey. He was 
indeed, as Macaulay remarked in his Diary, 
arrogant beyond any man in literary history ; for 
his self-conceit was proof against the severest 
admonitions, and the utter failure of one of his 
books only confirmed him in his belief of its 
excellence. When William Taylor asked him 
who was to read his massive quartos on Brazil, 
he replied: ‘That one day he should by other 
means have made such a reputation that it would 
be thought a matter of course to read them.’ 
About Kehama, he wrote: ‘I was perfectly aware 
that I was planting acorns while my contem- 
poraries were planting Turkey beans, The oak 
will grow; and though I may never eit under 
its shade, my children will’ To one of his con- 
temporaries, he writes in 1805: ‘No further news 
of the sale of Madoc. The reviews will probably 
hurt it for a while; that is all they can do, 
Unquestionably the poem will stand and flourish. 
I am perfectly satisfied with the execution— 
now, eight months after ita publication, in my 
cool judgment. William Taylor has said it is the 
best English poem that has left the press since 
Paradise Lost. Indeed, this is not exaggerated 
praise, for there is no competition.’ *On another 
occasion Southey writes: ‘Thelaba is finished. 
You will, I trust, find the Paradise a rich poetical 
picture, a proof that I can employ magnificence 
and luxury of language when I think them in 
place, One overwhelming propensity has formed 
my destiny, and marred all prospects of rank 
or wealth ; but it has made me happy, and it will 
make me immortal.’ In a letter written in 1815, 
he modestly remarks that nothing could be more 
absurd than thinking of comparing any of his 
pieces with Paradise Lost; but that with Tasso, 
with Virgil, with Homer, there might be fair 
grounds of comparison! Nor did he think more 
meanly of himself as an historian, for he pre- 
dicted that he would stand above Hume, Robert- 
son, and Gibbon; nay, he went even further, 
and challenged comparison with the Father of 
History. ‘Ihave flattered myself” he says, ‘that 
my History of Brazil might in more points than 
one be compared to Herodotus, and will hereafter 
one in the same relation to the history of that 
large portion of the new world as his History 
does to that of the old.’ 

Southey’s friend and admirer, Walter Savage 
Landor, resembled him in the exalted notions 
he entertained of the value of his own productions 
‘I have published,’ he says in the conversation 
with Hare, ‘five volumes of Zmaginary Conversa- 
tions; cut the moet of them through the middle, 
and there will remain in the decimal fraction 
enough to satisfy my appetite for fame. I shall 
dine but the dining-room will be well lighted, 
the guests few and select.’ ‘Be patient!’ he says 
in another place. ‘From the higher heavens 
of poetry it is long before the radiance of the 
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brightest star can reach the world below. We 
hear that one man finds out one beauty, another 
man finds out another, placing his observatory 
and instruments on the poet's grave. The worms 
must have eaten us before we rightly know what 
we are. It is only when we are skeletons that 
we are boxed, and ticketed, and shown. Be it 
so! I shail not be tired of waiting.’ Knowing, 
be again writes, that in two thousand years there 
have not been five volumes of prose (the work 
of one man) equal to hie Conversations, he could 
indecd afford to wait. If conscious of earthly 
things, we fear he may be waiting still. 

With better reason than Southey and Landor, 
Wordsworth nourished in his breast a sublime 
self-complacency, and, in spite pf adverse criti- 
cisms, wrote calmly on, ‘in the full assurance that 
his poems would be unpopular, and in the full 
assurance that they would be immortal’ To 
a friend who wrote condoling with him about the 
severity with which his poems were criticised 
in the Edinburgh Review, he replied: ‘Trouble 
not yourself about their present reception; of 
what moment is that compared with what I trust 
is their destiny? To console the afflicted; to 
add sunshine to daylight, by making the happy 
happier; to teach the young and gracious of 
every age to see, to think, and to feel, and there- 
fore to become more actively and securely 
virtuous—thia is their office, which I trust they 
will faithfully perform long after we—that is, 
all that is mortal of us—are mouldering in our 
graves.’ Again: ‘I doubt not.that you will share 
with me an invincible confidence that my writ- 
ings, and among them these little poems, will 
co-operate with the benign tendencies in human 
nature and society, wherever found, and that they 
will, in their degree, be efficacious in making men 
happier and wiser.’ 

yron, to whom Macaulay denied the possession 
of any high critical faculty, was no better judge 
of his own poetry than he was of other people's. 
His Childe Harold's Pilgrimage he thought inferior 
to his Hints from Horace, a feeble imitation of 
Pope and Johnson, which he repeatedly designed 
to publish, and was withheld from doing only 
by the solicitations of his friends, whom, to his 
astonishment, he could never bring to think of 
the matter as he did. Scott, who had few of 
the weaknesses common to literary men, was free 
from any tendency to unduly estimate his own 


eae He always said that his poetry would 
never live, and was not to be compared with that 
of many of his contemporaries. He felt that 
though Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Shelley were 


then comparatively neglected, the time would come 
when they would be recognised as having possessed 
more of the sacred fire of inspiration than he. 
‘I promise you,’ he says in an epistle to an old 
friend, ‘my oaks will outlast my laurels; aud I 
pique myself more on my compositions for manure, 
than on any other compositions to which I was 
ever accessory.’ This was, of course, in great part 
e. But he repeatedly, both in writing and 
conversation, placed literature below some other 
professions, and especially the military, of 
whose greatest representative then living, the 
Duke of Wellington, his admiration knew no 
bounds. 
‘There are two ’ said Dr Johnson to 
Reynolds, ‘which I am confident I can do very 
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well: one is‘an introduction to any literary 


ay 


wor 
stating what it ia to contain, and how it reat . 


bé executed in the most perfect manner; the 
other is a conclusion proving from various causes 
why the execution has not been equal to what 
the author promised to himself and the public.’ 
The Doctor was, on the whole, a very honest 
critic of his own productions. ‘I showed him,’ 
writes Boswell, ‘as a curiosity that I had dis- 
covered, his translation of Lobo's Account of 
Abyssinia, which Sir John Pringle had lent me, 
it being then little known as one of his works. 
He said: “Take no notice of it,” or, “Don’t talk 
of it” He seemed to think it beneath him, 
though done at six-and-twenty. I said to him: 
“Your atyle, sir, 38 much improved since you 
translated this.” He answered with a sort of 
triumphant smile: “Sir, I hope it is.”* On one 
occasion, when some person read his Jrene aloud, 
he left the room, saying he did not think it had 
been so bad. Reviewing the Rambier late in 
life, he shook his head, and said it was ‘too 
wordy.’ 

A good specimen of honest, manly self-criticism 
is afforded by a letter of Sydney Smith’s to Jeffrey, 
who had written to him complaining that he 
treated grave subjects in too jocular a vein. 
‘You must consider,’ he writes, ‘that Edinburgh 
is a very grave place, and that you live with 

hilosophers who are yery intolerant of nonsense, 
Pits for the London, not for the Scotch market, 
and perhaps more people read my nonsense than 
your sense. The complaint waa loud and uni- 
versal about the extreme dullness and lengthiness 
of the Edinburgh Review. Too much, I admit, 
would not do of my style; but the proportion in 
which it exists enlivens the Review, if you appeal 
to the whole public, and not to the cight or ten 
grave Scotchmen with whom you live... 
Almost any one of the sensible men who write 
for the Review could have done a much wiser 
and more profound article than I have done upon 
the Game Laws. I am quite certain nobod 
would obtain more readers for his essay on suc. 
a subject, and I am equally certain that the 
principles are right, and that there is no lack 
of sense in it.’ 

Macaulay also may be ranked among the writers 
who have formed correct judgments of their own 
works, ‘I have written,’ he wrote with great 
candour, to Macvey Napier, ‘several things on 
historical, political, and moral questions, of which, 
on the fullest reconsideration, t am not ashamed, 
and by which I should be willing to be estimated. 
But i have never written a page of criticism 
on poetry or the fine arts which I wonld not 
burn if I had the power. I leave it to yourself 
to make the comparison. I am sure that on 
reflection you will agree with me. Hazlitt used 
to say of Rimself, “TJ am nothing if not critical.” 
The case-with me is directly the reverse. I have 
a strong and acute enjoyment of great works of 
the imagination; but I have never habituated 
myself; to dissect them.’ Not less sound was his 
estimate of his great History. A fortnight before 
its publication, te wecle in his Diary : ‘The state 
of my own mind is this: when 1 compare my 
own work grith what I imagine history ought 
to be, I fee! dejected and ashamed ; but when 
T com it with some Histories which have a 
high repute, I feel re-aasured.’ At a subsequent 
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stage of the gsealorgs he writes: ‘I dawdled 
over my book most of the day, sometimes in 


sometimes in bad spirits about it. On the 
whole, I think that it must do. The only competi- 
tion, 80 far as I perceive, it has to dread is that 
of the two former volumes. Certainly no other 
History of William's reign is either so trustworthy 
or 80 eable’ The Entowing entry is interest- 
ing: ‘I looked throngh ’s two volumes. 
He is, 1 see, an imitator of me. But I am a 
very unsafe model. My manrier is, I think, and 
the world thinks, on the whole a good one; but 
it is very near to a bad manner indeed, and 
those characteristics of my style which are most 
easily copied are the most questionable.’ 

of all classes of writers, perhaps the most vain 
are amateur poets and great classical scholars. An 
amusing instance of conceit in one of the former 
class is given in C Redding’s Recollections. 
Once meeting with Colton, the author of Lacon, 
they entered into conversation, and Colton invited 
him to his house, and quoted many lines from 
a poem he was composing called Hypocrisy. 
‘Now,’ said he, ‘do you think any lines of Pope 
more euphonical than these ?’ 

His conceit at first surprised Redding; but 
seeing his wenk side, he flattered him. ‘ Really, 
they are very good, and very like’—— 

‘There, sir; I think these will convince you 
I write verses of some merit.’ 

This anecdote reminds one of a certain amateur 
versificr whom Thomas Davidson, the ‘Scottish 
Probationer,’ once met with in his peregrinationa, 
who used to read to his suffering auditor long 
see of his own composition. When Davidson 

id violence to his conscience by praising any of 
them, the poetaster ‘complacently remarked: ‘Yes, 
it’s capital’ How differently puerile vanity like 
this Affecta one, from the lofty words some great 
writers have used of their own works. How 
fine, for example, is the address of Bacon: ‘Those 
are the Meditations of Francis of Verulam, which 
that posterity should be possessed of, he deemed 
their interest.’ Horace, in one of his finest odes, 
says of himself: ‘I have erected a monument 
more durable than brass, and more lofty than 
the regal height of the pyramids.’ In a similar 
strain, Shakespeare writes in one of his sonnets : 





Not marblo, nor the gilded monumonts 

Of prinoos, shall outlive this lofty rhyme ; 

But you shall shine more bright in these contents 
Than unswept stone, besmeared with sluttish time. 


It would fail us to repeat all the anecdotes 
that might be told of tho vanity of scholars. 
Richard Bentley, whom Macaulay calls the 
greatest scholar that has appeared in Europe 
since the revival of learning, alwaye spoke, 
wrote, and acted as if he considered a great 
scholar the test of men. In the preface to 
his edition of Horace, he describes at some length 
the characteristics of the ideal critic, and pretty 
plainly indicates that he regarded himeelf as 
that model individual If, in scholarship, Samuel 
Parr was inferior to Bentley, his vanity was at 
least equally colossal, ‘Shepherd,’ he once said 
to one of his friends, ‘the age of great echolars 
is past, I am the only one now remaining of that 
race of men.’ ‘No man’s horse carries more Latin 
than mine,’ he ane day observed to an acquaint- 
ance with whom he was out riding. In signal 
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contrast to the opinions these two worthies enter- 
tained of themselves was the verdict which 
Porson, the greatest Greek scholar England has 
seen, passed on himself, Being once asked why 
he had produced so little orginal matter, he 
replied : ‘I doubt if I could produce any original 
work which could command the attention of 
posterity. I can only be known by my notes; 
and I am quite satisfied if, three hundred years 
hence, it shall be said that one Porson lived 
towards the close of the eighteenth century who 
did a good deal for the text of Euripides’ 





BURIED ALIVE 


Or all the horrible and appalling calamities that 
can befall mortal man, we can imagine none more 
ghastly than that of being buried alive, and well 
authenticated records have placed beyond a doubt 
that it has occasionally happened. The case of 
the lady whose ring, cut from her finger by 
midnight violators of her tomb, was the means 
of saving her from a dreadful fate, has been 
often told. Her son, the eminent Dr L——, born 
many years after his mother had been buried, 
was the physician and friend of the family of 
the writer, one of whose earliest recollections is 
the hearing the story from the lips of an aged 
relative, while forming one of a group of small 
listeners gathered round and hanging with ’bated 
breath on the narration. Children love to have 
the same stories told over and over again in the 
same words. They like to know what is coming 
—to watch with thrills of expectation for each 
detail, And these detaila, graphically given by 
one who had them from the very actors in the 
scene, were weird and vivid. The vault at mid- 
night—the cutting off of the finger—the ghastly 
terror of the ruffians, when the dead woman sat up 
in her coffin and blood began to flow—the familiar 
knock coming to the house-door in the dead of 
night, heard by terrified maids, who, thinking 
their mistress’s ghost was there, buried their faces, 
trembling, in their pillows. The bereaved hus- 
band lying sleepless in his grief, heard it too, 
and started at the sound. ‘If my dear wife were 
not gone,’ he thought, ‘I should say that was her 
knock ;’ and when, more faintly, it again amote 
his ear, rising at last and going to the door, he 
was confronted by the resuscitated woman. All 
this was listened to with an interest intensified 
by the fact of its being true. 

A curious coincidence respecting this event is 
that an exactly similar story is recorded in the 
annals of the family of the Earls of Mount- 
Edgeumbe. In them we read that the mother 
of Richard Edgcumbe, created first Baron in 
1742, being at the time young and childless, died, 
apparently, at their seat, Cothele, near Plymouth. 
She was buried with a valuable ring on her 
finger : and the cutting this off by violators of the 
tomb, as in the case of Mrs L——, restored her 
to consciousness, Five years afterwards, she gave 
birth to a son. 

In the year 1838, a remarkable instance of 
burying alive oceurred at Cambray, in France. 
M. Marbois, a farmer residing at Sisoy, in that 
neighbourhood, had reared a latge family, and 
acquired by his industry and good conduct, wealth 
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and consideration, so that he was chosen 





formes 


churchwarden of his parish, and appointed deputy- 


mayor. He had lived in harmony with his family, 


until the subject of a marriage his eldest son 


wished to contract, became the cause of a quarrel, 
and brought on fierce disputes between him and 


his children. Marbois was a man of violent 


passions; opposition made him frantic; and on 
one occasion, when the dispute ran higher than 
usual, he became so infuriated that he rose up 
and pronounced a fearful malediction upon his 
ceca No sooner had the words passed his lips, 
than his whole frame suddenly collapsed ; his face 

w livid, his eyes fixed, his limbs stiffened, and 
fre fell to the ground. Medical aid was called in ; 
but all pulsation had ceaged. Soon the body 
became cold, and his death was decidedly pro- 
nounced—the cause, a stoppage of the heart’s action 
produced by violent excitement. This occurred 
on the 13th of January; and on the 16th the inter- 
ment took place. There had been a severe frost, 
and the extreme hardness of the ground prevented 
the grave from being properly dug. It was there- 
fore left shallow, with the intention of deepening 
it when the thaw should come. By the 23d the 
ground became sufficiently softened, and men 
were set to work to raise the body and finish the 

rave. On lifting the coffin, they fancied that 
they heard a sigh, and on listening attentively, 
they found the sounds of life repeated. Breaking 
as the coffin, and perceiving that faint actions 
of pulsation and respiration were going on 
to a certain extent, the men hurried off with 
the body to the house of the parish doctor, by 
whose efforts Marbois was at last restored to 
consciousness. 

When the resuscitated man was able to recall 
what had taken place, he became overwhelmed 
with contrition, regarding the fate from which he 
so narrowly escaped as the deserved punishment 
of his sin. He sent for the clergyman of Sisoy, 
whom he entreated to mediate with his children, 
expressing his anxiety to make his peace with 
them and to recall his malediction. The result 
was a return to mutual understanding and the 
re-establishment of harmony in the houschold. 

The distinguished physician Sir Henry Marsh, 
used to describe an event which occurred at the 
beginning of his medical career, many years before 
he had reached the eminence to which he after- 
wards attained. He was called in by the family 
doctor—a country practitioner—to attend upon 
Colonel H——, struck down suddenly by apo- 
plexy. The fit was a scvere one. All efforts 
to save the sick man proved unavailing; he 
never rallied, and at the end of a few days, to 
all appearance breathed his last. On the mornin, 
of the funeral, the two medical attendants deeme: 
it right, as a last attention, to go and take leave 
of the remains of their patient before the ecfin 
was screwed down. The family doctor, a jovial 
florid personage, on whom professional cares sat 
lightly, had been a friend, and ofttimes boon- 
companion, of the deceased. A bottle of port and 
glasses stood on a table near the coffin. 

‘Ah, my poor friend!’ he said, pouring out a 
bumper and tossing it off ; ‘this was his favourite 
ny : wine, too. Sey what was 
g and never spared it. any 8 generous 
glass we have had together, I'l] drink another 
to his memory,’ he cried; and another, and 
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another followed, until the wine rapidly gul 
down, and at so unwonted an hour, ss pat 
upon the man, and make his eyes glisten and 
his h grow thick. 

‘ Why should you not pledge me now for the 
last time?’ exclaimed the excited doctor, while 
he approached ‘the corpse, and, to Sir Henry's 
inexpressible disgust at such revolting levity, 
pressed the ont to the pale lips. The contents 
went down the colonel’s throat ! 

Sir Henry stood amazed; his eyes, which he 
was turning away from the unbecoming spectacle, 
were riveted on the corpse. 










The Figen doctor, sobered in a moment, 
ata back. ‘Can a dead man drink?’ he 
cried, 


‘Give him more—more !’ exclaimed Sir Henry, 
recovering his presence of mind and svizing the 
bottle. 

A tinge so slight that only a medical eye could 
have detected it, began faintly to suffuse the white 
face. The doctor tore away the shrond and 
placed his hand upon the heart. There was 
no movement; but they lifted the body out of 
the coffin and proceeded to adopt the measures 
proper for resuscitation. 

eanwhile, the hearse stood at the door; the 
funeral guests were assembling outside—carriages 
arriving ; while within, all was commotion and 
suspense—servants hurrying to and fro fetching 
hot bricks, stimulants, restoratives, in obedience 
to the ‘doctors’ commands ; the latter plying every 
means skill could devise to keep the flickerin 
spark of life from dying out; and the startle 
family, half paralysed by the sudden revulsion, 
standing around, gathered in anxious, silent 
roups. 

Breathlessly they watched for tidings. For a 
long time the result seemed doubtful—doubtful 
whether the hearse before the door, the gapi 
coffin, the graveclothes lying scattered about | 
trampled under foot, all the grim paraphernalia 
of death, hastily discarded in the first wild 
moment of hope—might not yet be needed to 
fulfil their mournful office. But no! Breath, 
pulsation, cbnsciousness, were slowly returning. 

Colonel H was given back to his family 
and home, filling again the place that it was 
thonght would know him no more, And not 
until five-and-twenty years had passed awa 
after that memorable morning, were his frien 
summoned—this time to pay him the last tribute. 

A young officer returned from China related, 
apropos of burying alive, the following experi- 
ence, 

‘On our passage’ home,’ he said, ‘we had in 
the transport, besides our own troops, a large 
draft of Pench soldiers. Disease soon broke out 
among the closely packed men, and deaths were 
of daily occurrence. The French dealt summarily 
with their dead. As soon a3 a poor fellow had 
breathed his last, he was stripped, a twenty- 
pound shot tied to his heels, and his y 
thrust through a porthole into the sea. John 
Bull’s prejudices rebelled against such rapid pro- 
ceedings. When we lost any of our corarad 
they were allowed to lie for twelve hours cove 
with the Union-jack, and the burial service was 
read over them before they were committed to 
the deep. One day, s French sergeant, who had 
just falta a victim to the pestilence, was brought 
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to be thrown overboard. The twenty-pound shot | Bayard Taylor, 
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had been fastened to his feet and the sheet| large cameo copy of Gerdme’s ‘Cleopatra before 


removed, when, in pushing him through the 
hole, he was caught by a protruding hook or 
mail at the side, and stuck fast. A few more 
vigorous thrusts sent the body further through ; 
and in so doing, the flesh was torn by the hook, 
and blood began to flow. The attention of the 
bystanders was attracted to this; and, moreover, 
they fancied that they saw about the corpse other 
startling symptoms. “The man’s alive!” flew 
from mouth to month. In an instant, willin 
hands were pressing eagerly to the rescue, and 
before the body could touch the water, it was 
caught and brought up on deck. 

‘The French sergeant was one of the soundest 
men on board the transport-ship when we 
landed.’ 


CAMEO-CUTTING. 


The best American artist in cameo-cutting has 
recently, says a contemporary, been interviewed 
upon his ipien art. He was found pounding up 
diamonds with a pestle and mortar. This, he 
explained, was not the only costly part of cameo- 
making, which takes eyesight, a great deal of 
time and patience, and years of experience. Then 
the onyx stones, from which the cameos are made, 
are expensive, costing sometimes as much as fifty 
dollars, The choicest have a layer of cream- 
coloured stone on a dark chocolate-coloured base. 
But many persons like the red, orange, black, or 
shell pink stones just as well. They are found 
in the Uruguay Mountains and in Brazil. The 
onyx is a half-precious atone of the quartz family. 
It is taken to Europe, and cut into oval or oblong 
shapes, and Americans have to pay ten per cent. 
duty to get it through the custom-house. The 
cameo-cutter turned to his lathe by the window, 
and, rubbing some of the diamond dust, which 
he had mixed with sperm oil, on the end of a 
small drill, began his work. He was making for 
a cabinet piece a large cameo, two by two and a 
half inches, one of the largest ever cut, of an old 
Fanilemen in Germany, whose portrait was placed 

efore him. ‘I have one hundred and twenty-five 
of these soft iron drills,’ he remarked ; ‘they are 
made soft so as to catch the diamond dust, which 
is the only thing that will cut a cameo. A cameo 
is indestructible, except you take a hammer and 
smash it. It is an old art, and was practiaed by 
the Romans, Greeks, and Egyptians, Dr Schlie- 
mann found some cameos in good preservation 
that were probably three thousand years old. 
It takes several weeks to cut a large piece like 
this, Afterwards, it has to be raliswed with 
tripoli, first being smoothed with emery and oil, 
using the lead instruments similar to those for 
cutting. It is easier to cut a profile than a full- 
face portrait, Some people prefer intaglios, in 
which the portrait is depressed instead of raised. 
They are made on eards and cornelians, the former 
being a dark-reddish brown, and the latter a clear 
red. They are harder to make than cameos. I 
have to take impressions of the work in wax as I 
oon. I usually cut portraits from photographs, 
but sometimes have done them from life, and also 
from casts of dead persons.’ Among 
which the artist had cut are those of ex- 


rtiraits 
ident 


rt- | Cesar’ was valued at fifteen hundred 


ollars. 





ANGEL VISITORS 


In the graveyard gray and chill, 
Veiled in shadow, hushed and still, 
’Neath one drooping cypress tree, 
They are laid, my darlings three— 
Merry Robin, brave and bold ; 
Baby May, with locks of gold ; 
Darling Dolly, shy and fair, 

With the grave-dust on ber hair, 
Now their joyous feet no more 
Patter o’er the cottage floor ; 

Still they hover near, I know— 
Lovely spirits, white as snow ! 


Ringing sounds of boyish mirth 
Never round my childless hearth 

In the morning light are heard, 
Welcoming the early bird ; 

In the evening, drear and long, 
Never maiden’s veaper song 

Bids discordant voices cease, 

Fills the slumberous hush with peace ; 
Yet when bowed in tearful prayer, 
Lo! they mount the silent stair ! 
Whispering, fluttering, to and fro— 
Lovely spirits, white as snow ! 


Heavenly wisdom in their eyes, 
Downward from the starlit skies, 
On the moonbeams pale they glido, 
Smiling angels side by side! 
Folded in their loving arms, 
Swiftly fade life’s vague alarms. 
When I feel their flowery breath 
Fan my cheek, I long for death. 
How my heart in rapture sings, 
Listening to their rustling wings, 
Making music sweet and low— 
Lovely spirits, white as snow ! 


When the faint, uncertain glow 

Of my taper burning low, 

Dimly shows each vacant place, 
Treasured curl and pictured face, 
With a world of longing pain, 
Ewpty hands are clasped in vain ! 
Then lie patient on my knee, 

Till they come, my darlings three ! 
Bidding earthly sounds ‘grow dumb, 
In their shimmering robes they come, 
Wondering at their mother’s woe— 
Lovely spirits, white as snow ! 


When I slumber, they are near, 
Whispering in my dreaming ear, 
Shedding beams of heavenly light 
From their pinions ailvery bright ! 
Ab! such holy truths they speak, 
Kissing lip, and brow, and cheek ! 
‘Peace |’ they murmur o’er and o'er; 
*We are with you evermore ! 
Angels count the mourner’s hours; 
Every eross is crowned with flowers.” 
God has tanght them this, I know— 
Lovely spirits, white as snow ! 
Fanny Foenester. 
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NATURE AROUND LONDON. 


Most people have the impression that to enjoy 
country sights and sounds, and all the peaceful 
rural beauties and bright hues of an English 
landscape, one must go a long way out of London. 
Mr Richard Jefferies, in his recent volume, Nature 
near London (Chatto and Windus), has, with his 
admirable power of nature-painting, shown this 
to be a mistake. About twelve miles from the 
great metropolis there are to be found small 
picturesque villages lying in the heart of leafy 
copses, and rural lanes imbedded in greenery, 
and filled with bird and insect life. Here the 
wuyfarer, weary with the dust and smoke of 
London, may inhale an atmosphere Jaden with 
resinous and balmy scents, and stretch himself 
in the cool grass beside streams beloved by the 
angler, where patches of forget-me-nots gem the 
greensward with their soft turquoise-blue, and the 
yellow flag hangs out in the bright summer sun- 
shine its gay streamers of gold. 

Mr Jefferies tells us regarding one of these 
tiny brooks, that he watched season after 
seagon a large trout that lay in a deep pool 
under the shadow of a great beech-tree. For 
nearly four years, in shadow and sunshine, 
he observed this veteran of the finny tribe as 
he lay meditatively watching the world outside 
from the quict. depths of his sug pool. The 
noisy little sedge-birds chattered overhcad, and 
the patient anglers cast their lines with crafty care 
by the side of the brook ; but no bait they could 
use had any charm for him. At length, by slow 
degrees, there came to be a comparative friendli- 
ness and confidence between the trout and the 
patient watcher who stood so still and silent 
by the edge of the pool Sometimes the trout 
would venture out of the shadow, and raising 
himself over a dead branch that lay in the water, 
display all his speckled beauties in the ripple 
and sunshine. At last, one bright summer 
morning, an end came to this quaint friendship. 
An awful revolution occurred in the quiet life of 
the brook—the water was dammed up and let off 
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by a side-hatch, in order that some large pipe 
might be laid down ; and the big trout, with his 
lesser brethren, fell a victim to the predatory in- 
stincts of a party of navvies. Our author looked 
in vain next day into the still depths of the beech- 
tree pool; his finny friend was gone, and the 
place looked empty and dull without him. 

It is impossible to describe to any one who has 
not experienced it for himself, how much the 
near neighbourhood of London enhances all the 
beauties of the country, and ‘brings out the sweet 
scents of the ficlds and hedges. In the cool 
dewy mornings, the honeysuckle trailing along 
the hedgerows perfumes the air all around, and 
mingles with the delicious scent of the bean and 
hay fields. In these woodland copses, nature has 
opened her flowery cornucopia and poured out her 
treasures with a liberal hand. Here one stumbles 
upon a clump of wild-roses, with their delicate 
pink glow and faint sweet perfume; there, a 
few steps farther bring you to a lime-tree laden 
with blossoms, and you feel the whole perfumed 
air heavy with the slumberous hum of the bees 
busy overhead. Rabbits dart out and in from 
under the green palm-like fronds of a great 
clump of brake-fern; the woodpeckers call to 
each other ; the jays screech from the leafy lunes ; 
wood-pigeons coo from the depths of the copse- 
wood. There is no blank of silence, no absence 
of the companionship of living things, no lack 
of vivid interest for any one who can scan with 
an intelligent eye the pages of nature's great 
book. 

Away over the rippling hayficlds, the lark, 
mounting upwards, a tiny speck in the cloudless 
blue of the summer sky, makes the sir quiver 
with the glad thrilling notes of his morning song ; 
and down in the leafy hollow of the copse, where 
the brtok murmurs gently beneath the over- 
hanging boughs, the blackbird trills his melliftuons 
flute-like Puen. Birds, our author says, abound. 
‘In some plgces, almost every clod has ite lark, 
every bush its songster.’ 

One particular lane, with a high hedge bordered 
with elm-trees, had four or five nightingales ; and 
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& copse near it resounded in the season with the 
ebeerful call of the cuckoo. Magpies, which have 
become scarce in many places throughout the 
country, are plentiful near London, where some 
birds are also foand which, in many gona 
districts, are but rare and occasional visitors, suc 
ag the blackcap, shrike, and gorgeous kingfisher. 
To a student of bird-life, such spots as @ little 
wood, which our author christened Nightingale 
Copse, cannot fail to prove a perfect paradise. 
It was a favourite resort not only of nightin- 
gales, but of other migratory birds—chiff-chaffs, 
willow wrens, golden-crested wrens, ficldfares, 
&. In the fields bordering the highway, 
partridges abounded; and Mr Jefferies counted 
On one occasion as many as seventeen young 
pheasants all feeding together on the wheat- 
wtubbleez. Nor is the ear the only sense which 
is charmed in these woodland copses—in the 
hedgerows, and under the straggling trees and 
bushes which border the woods, flowers abound, 
gleaming out in the sunshine from between the 
tall grasses with a sudden surprise of vivid colour ; 
or spreading like enamel over the short turf; or 
intertwining their gay garlands with the cluster- 
ing masses of creeping bramble. Each flower has 
its own peculiar habitat, where it flourishes luxu- 
Tiantly. There are patches of the yellow rock 
rose, of the henesbitl’ of the sweet purple wild 
thyme, of the starry white stitchwort, of the 
eampion and yellow snapdragon; while stately 
and tall under the shadow of the birch-trees, the 
foxglove h out to the rustling breeze its lovely 
bells of clouded purple. Nor is heath awanting ; 
‘the open slopes beyond Sandown are covered 
with heath, growing so thickly, that even the 
narrow footpaths are hidden by the overhanging 
bushes of it. Benenth and amid the heath, what 
seems a species of lichen grows so profusely as to 
give a gray undertone to the whole. 

In autumn, this stretch of heath blazes out into 
& deep glory of purple, so rich and full, that it 
seems to give the very atmosphere a glow of 
purple light, Beyond the heath, there are fir- 
woods, stretching to the east and west; while 
southwards, the neath melts into the soft green 
of corn and meadow lands, with scattered clumps 
of trees, The open slopes among the straggling 
firs, which dot like sentinels the borders of these 
pine-woods, are covered with forests of tall ferns, 
amid which the yorenr cows are lost to sight, 
and only reveal their whereabouts by the tink- 
Bag anneie of the small bells suspended to their 
n 


Adders are common in those woods, and are 
sometimes killed for the snke of their oil, which 
some folks consider a specific for deafness. It is 
Poccured by skinning the adder and taking the 
‘at and boiling it; ‘the result being a clear oil, 
which never thickens even in the coldest weather. 
It is applied by pouring a small quantity into the 
ear, exactly in the same manner as the poison was 

ured into the ear of the sleeping king in Hamlet. 
Bociprels abound in these copses, and so do weasels 


stoats, 

In some fields christened by our suthor Magpie 
Fields, because he one day saw ten magpies all 
together in one of them, herbs abound which are 
in request among herbalists for medicinal pur- 
poses. Sas ct ea veow. One day, looking 

vk in a 


at some mowers at wo: 
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man in advance of the others pulling up the 
arrow plants as fast as he co gad casetally 
ying aside, Asking him why he did so, 


he answered, that although it seemed such a 
common weed, it was not without its value, for 
that a person sometimes came and took away a& 
whole trap-load of it. The flowers were boiled, 
and mixed with cayenne pepper, and were then 
used as a remedy for colds in the chest. Dande- 
lions are also in request; the tender leaves are 
pulled in the spring, and taken away in sackfuls 
to be eaten as salad. There are also hellebare 
and blue scabious; and the rough-leaved com- 
frey ; and borage with its reminiscences of claret- 
cup; and groundsel, dear to the owners of pet 
birds; and knotted figwort, and Aaron’s rod; 
and a whole tribe of strongly scented mints and 
peppermints. The belief in these simples, which 
tade the reputation in the middle ages of man 
a wonder-working doctor and village witch, 
fast dying out in the country districts, where 
the agricultural labourers scarcely know one 
herb from another ; but it flourishes still around 
the mighty and enlightened metropolis, The 
herb self-heal is to be found in many hedgerows 
of many harvest-ficlds, as well as on the stubbles 
near London; but very few reapers now would 
know it if they saw it, or ever think of applying 
it to any accidental cut or gash. 

In the harvest and turnip-hoeing seasons, 

icturesque bivouac fires dot the fields and lanes, 
hese do not owe their existence to parties of 
pleasure-seekera, who go a-gipsying under the 

enwood tree, but are rather the outcome of a 
fard struggle for the means of subsistence. They 
belong to wandering Irish labourers, who move 
about from farm to farm wherever they can get 
work, sleeping in barns or outhouses, and in fine 
weather doing their cooking in the o air, 
Nothing can be more unlike the populace of the 
vast adjacent metropolis than these icultural 
labourers, native or imported. Look at the 
ploughman in the furrows yonder, with his stolid 
characterless face, vacantly regarding the team of 
three stately horses before him. Intent day by 
day on the earth beneath his feet, he sees, or at 
least notices little else. ‘His mind imbibes the 
spirit of the soil,’ and cannot rise beyond. When 
the plough stops, he takes out his bread and 
cheese ; and as he munches away, his eyes fall on 
the sunbeams glittering on the roof of the Crystal 
Palace; but the sparkling reflection awakens no 
train af thought in his uncontemplative soul ; he 
takes no interest except in the furrows at his feet ; 
although near London, he is not of it. 

In the collection of English pottery in the 
Museum is preserved the simple rustic memory 
of these tillers of the soil, the men who, centuries 
ago, ploughed like this simple countryman these 
beautiful English acres, scattering the seed over 
the furrows in the green flush of spring, amd 

ering the golden grain beneath the mellow 
skies of autumn. It is curious that so much of 
the unwritten history of our race should be 
aa ba by so frail a thing as earthenware. 
ese jugs and mugs, with their quaint mottoes 
and ornamentation, carry the spectator back to 
the sports and habits of a bygone age. 

“May' the best cock win,’ recalls a brutal sport 

now almost unknown. The frog at the bottom 


hayfield, he saw a| of the jug is a rebuke to the too greedy toper; 


s 











while the motto on another cup shows that there 
were grumblers even in the good old days, and 
that times were hard then as well as now: 


Here’s to thee, mine honest friend, 
_ Wishing these times to mend, 

‘Beyond the woodlands and valleys which Mr 
Jefferies has described so happily, are the vast 
South Downs, hidden in masses of gray mist. 
These wide sheep-walks are seemingly endless in 
their extent. They are profusely covered with 
flowers in their season, with patches of furze, and 
with short thick grass, amid which the wild 
thyme luxuriates, spreading out into soft cushions 
of purple which might make a seat for a king, 
and permeating with its aromatic fragrance the 
whole keen air of the uplands. The furze ie full 
of bird-life. Only game has decreased with the 
increase of cultivation; and with the decrease 
of game, foxes have become fewer. <A few years 
ago, ier were so abundant, that a shepherd told 
our author that he had sometimes seen as many 
as six at a time sunning themselves on the 
preciplious face of the cliffs at Beachy Head. 

ey ascend and descend the precipice by narrow 
winding-paths of their own with the greatest 
ease and in perfect safety, unless a couple have 
a quarrel on one of the narrow rock-ledges, when 
fatal results often ensue—one or both toppling 
over, 

‘Lands of gold,’ says our author, ‘have been 
found, and lands of spices and precious mer- 
chandise ; but the South Downs are the land of 
health, There is always the delicious air, turn 
whcre dak will; and the grass, the very touch 
of which refreshes’ Besides all this, there ia the 
peculiar beauty which gives its chief charm to 
all elevated situations, the interest of the panorama 
which spreads around and beneath—the distant 
trees which wave in the freshening breeze; the 
gleam of light which brings out into strong relief 
the warm bit of colouring supplied by the tiled 
roof of yonder farmhouse ; the flashes of sunshine 
which brighten up the gloom, and chase the 
shadows across the swelling uplands and green 
low-lying meadows beyond. 

Seen in the shifting lights and glooms of a 
breezy autumn day, this lofty, lonely spot seems 
a land of enchanted beauty, which holds the 
spectator spellbound, till masses of cloud, rolling 
up from the sea, throw deep purple shadows over 
the peaceful landscape, and warn him that dark- 
ness is about to fall over the flower-spangled 


slopes and gleaming sea beyond. 


BY MEAD AND STREAM 
CHAPTER XXIIL—CHANGES, 


Tre arrival of a stranger in Kingshope was not 
such an unusual occurrence as to attract much 
particular attention. The villagers were accus- 
tomed in the summer to frequent visits of bands 
of ‘beanfeasters’ or ‘wayzegoose’ parties, as the 
annual outings of the employees of large city 
firms are called. On these occasions there were 
athletic games on the common, pleasant roamings 
through the Forest, and high revel in the King’s 
Head or the Cherry Tree afterwards. Then there 
were itinerant photographers, negro minstrels, and 


gypey cheap Jacks, with carévans drawn by animals 
which may be best described as the skeletons of 
horses in skin-tights—working the Forest ‘piteh’ 
or ‘lay’—these being the slang terms for any 
given scene of operation for the professional 
vagrant. The bird-snarers and the pigeon-flyers 
seemed to be always about. In the hunting 
seuson there were generally a few guesta at the 
King’s Head ; and so, althougli every new visitor 
underwent a bovine stare, he was forgotten es 
soon as he passed out of sight. 

Mr Beecham’s ways were 80 quiet, that before 
he had been a week in the place, he had glided 
ao imperceptibly into its ordinary life that he 
seemed to be as much a part of it as the parson 
and the doctor. His presence was of course 
observed, but there was little sign of impertinent 
curiosity. It was understood that he was looking 
about the district for a suitable house in which 
to settle, or for a sife on which to build one. 
This accounted for his long walks; and there 
wos nothing remarkable in the fact that his 
peregrinations led him frequently by Willowmere, 
and sometimes into the neighbourhood of Rings- 
ford Manor, 

Although his ways were so quiet, there was 
nothing reserved or mysterious about them. The 
object which had brought him to Kingshope was 
easily comprehended ; he entered into conversa- 
tion with the people he met, and took en interest 
in the affairs of the place—the crops, the weather, 
and the prospects of the poor during the coming 
winter. Yet nothing more was known of his 
antecedents than that he came from London, 
and that he visited the city two or three times 
a week. He dressed plainly ; he lived moderately 
at the inn—not like one who required to reckon 
his expenses carefully, but like one whose tastes 
were simple and easily satisfied. 

The general belief was that he had belonged 
to one of the professions, and that he had retired 
on a moderate competence, in order to devote his 
time to study of some sort. He himself said 
nothing on the subject. 

One of the first acquaintances he made was 
Uncle Dick, who adhered to the kindly old 
country custom of giving the time of day to 


. {any one he met in the lanes or saw passing his 


gates. The first salutation of the master of 
Willowmere induced Mr Beecham to make in- 
quiries about the district, which led to future 
conversations. These would have speedily intro- 
duced the stranger to the farmhouse and its 
mistress; but hitherto he had not availed him- 
self of the cordial invitation which was given 
him. He was apparently satisfied with the privi- 
lege of going over the land with Uncle Dick, 
inspecting his stock and admiring his horees, and 
thus speedily developing a casual acquaintance- 
ship into friendship. On these occasions he 
had opporthaities of eceing and conversing with 
Madge, and she formed sa favourable an opinion 
of him as her uncle had done. * 
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‘Has he ever 
coming to seftle hereabout?’ inquired the dame 
one day, after listening to their praises of the 
atranger. ae 

‘Never thought of ‘asking him,’ replied Craw- 
shsy, wondering if there was anything wrong 
in having neglected to put such ao natural ques- 
tion. 

‘He mentioned that some friends of his lived 
near here at one time,’ said Madge, ‘and that he 
had always liked the Forest.’ 

‘Has he spoken about any family? Is he 
married? Has he any children?’ 

‘Why, mother, you wouldn’t have me go prying 
into what doesn’t concern us!’ was Crawshay’s 
exclamation. ‘It does seem a bit queer, though, 
that he seems to have nobody belonging to 
him.’ 


Aunt Hessy thought it very queer ; and when 
Philip came next, she asked him to describe Mr 
Shield to her again. 

‘He must have changed yery much since I 
last saw him,’ she said thoughtfully. ‘I scarcely 
know what put it into my head, but this Mr 
Beecham is much more like what I should have 
fancied your uncle would grow into, than the 
gentleman you describe. But foreign parts do 
seem to alter people strangely. There was ncigh- 
bour Hartopp’s lad went away to California ; and 
when he came back ten years after, it took his 
own mother two whole days before she would 
believe that he was himself. Yes, foreign parts 
do alter people strangely in appearances as well 
as feelings.’ 

It was regarded by the little group as a good 
joke that Aunt Hessy should have formed the 
romantic suspicion that the stranger in the village 
might be her old friend Austin Shicld. They 
did not know anything of the confidential letter. 
She had said nothing about it yct, and her con- 
science was much troubled on that account. 

‘It’s wrong to keep a secret from Dick,’ she 
kept saying to herself. ‘I know it is wrong, and 
Tam doing it. If harm come of it, I shall never 
pr Site myself; I hope others may be able to 

0 It. 

She regarded with something like fear the 
enthusiasm with which Philip spoke of the social 
revolution he was to effect by means of the wealth 
placed at his command. Yet it was a noble object 
the pouth was aiming at. Surely wealth could do 
no harm, when it was used for the purpose of 
air the miserable happy, of showing men 
how they might prosper, and teaching them the 
great lesson, that content and comfort were only 
to be found in hard work. The scheme looked 
so feasible to her, and was so good, that she 
remained silent lest she should mar the work. 
She bore the- stings .of conscience, and prayed 
that Philip might pass safely through the ordeal 
to which he was Ameonsciously being subjected. 
He talked of the bounty of his uncle, and she was 
uneasy, knowing that this bounty might prove 
his ruin, although she fvas quite unable to see how 
that could come about as matters looked at pre- 
sent. She was simply afraid, and began to under- | 
“stand why preachers often spoke of gold as a fiend | 
—the more dangerous because it appeared as the 
agent of good. Then there was the coming of this 
stranger at the same time that Philip met his 
-} wmcle in London.’ Of course there was nothing | 


t 











said. what made him think of | to associate the two in her mind except the period 


of their arrival But she was puzzl 

‘There is not the slightest resemblance between 
the two men, I assure you,’ Philip said; ‘but 
there is this strong resemblance between my uncle 
as he is now and as he was, by your own account, 
when you knew him long ago—he is as odd in 
his ways as ever. He will not discuss anything 
with me except by letter. That, you might say, 
was no more than prudent, as it can leave no 
room for dispute as to what we say to each 
other.’ 

‘He wants to make you careful,’ said the dame, 
with some feeling of relief; for this arrangement 
seemed to prove that he was desirous of helping 
Philip to pass the test. 

‘But, besides, he will scarcely see me at all; 
and when he does, he is as short with me and 
in as great a hurry to get rid of me as he was 
on the first day I called on him. When I try 
to explain things to him, he says: “ All right; go 
your own way. If you want me to consider 
anything, you must write it out for me.” I don’t 
mind it now, having got used to it; but some- 
times I cannot help wondering ’—— 

Philip checked himself, as if he had been about 
to say something which he suddenly remem- 
bered should not be spoken even to his dearest 
friends. 

‘Well?’ queried Uncle Dick, looking at him 
along the line of his churchwarden pipe as if it 
were a gun and he were taking aim. ‘ What are 
you Bepping for? You can’t help wondering 


at what}? 

*Only at his droll ways, answered Philip. ‘I 
should Tare thought that risking so much money 
in my hand, he would have been anxious to have 
the fullest particulars of all that I was doing 
with it, 

‘So should I, lad. What docs your father say 
about it?’ 

‘Nothing more than that he will want to speak 
to me one day soon. He is not pleased.’ 

‘There don’t scem to me much to be not pleased 
about.—Eh, mother?’ 

‘We'll see after a bit, answered the dame, 
cautiously, but smiling. ‘We don't know yet 
whether Philip is to prove himself a very wise 
man or’—— 

‘Or a fool,’ interrupted Crawshay, with one of 
his hearty laughs. 

‘Nay, Dick ; not that. Philip will never prove 
himself a fool; but he might do worse—he might 
prove himeelf a sensible man doing foolish 
things.’ 

The stranger who provoked this discussion went 
on in his calm way, seeking what apparently he 
could not find, but always with a pleasant smile 
or a kindly ‘good-day’ to the people he met in 
the fields and lanes. 

One of his favourite halting-places was at the 
stile which gave access from the roadway to the 
Willowmere meadows. On the opposite side of 
the road were the willows and beeches, bordering 
the river. Four of the latter trees were known 
as the ‘dancing beeches,’ from the position in 
which they stood, as if they had suddenly halted 
whilst whirling round in a country-dance; and 
when the wind blew, their branches interlaced 
and creaked in unison, as if they wanted to begin 
the dance again. This was 9 famous trysting- 





tien, 
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place, and in the summer-time the swains and 
their maidens would ‘wander in the meadows 
where the May-flowers grow.’ This is the burden 
of a rustic ballad which you would often hear 
chanted in the quiet oe It served the 
double purpose of supplying the place of conver- 
sation and of sprceaily expressing the thoughts 
of the singers. Uncle Dick sometimes saw and 
heard them; but with kindly indifference to his 
clover, he would shake his head and turn 
away, remembering that he, too, had once been 
young. 

Mr Beecham resting on the stile could, by an 
easy movement of the head, command nearly the 
whole of the hollow in which the village lay ; and 
looking upward, could catch glimpses of Willow- 
mete House peering through the apple and pear 
trees of the orchard. 

After the lapse of years, how new it all looks, 
and yet how old ; how changed, and yet familiar. 
There is the church, the same gray weather-beaten 
pile, in spite of the vicar’s manful efforts to get it 

ut into a state of thorough repair. The vicar 
Fimself is the same cheery good friend in gladness, 
and the sympathising comforter in sorrow; his 
hair is almost gray now, and his figure is inclined 
to be rotund ; but he is still the same. There are, 
however, new gravestones in the churchyard, 
and they bear the names of old friends, Their 
places in the world have becn easily filled 
up; their places in the memory of the survivors 
never can be. Ay, there is change indeed. 

But here is the golden autumn, its lustre slowly 
growing dim under the touch of i gatenaees 
winter; there are the green fields and the red 

loughed lands—they are just as they looked 
ong ago, although his eyes see them through the 
sad haze which separates him from the past. 
There are the sounds of the cattle, the Hite of 


BY MEAD AND STREAM. 
Overhead, on this afternoon, was a aky gloomy 
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and threatening ; but on the horizon were rivers 
ef pale golden light, gi hope and courage. to 
the weary ones who were like to faint by the 
wayside. Suddenly a white light relieved the 
gloom immediately above, and the golden rivers 
were lashed with dark premontories ; but sti 
the farthest poe was light, Again suddenly a 
white glory burst through- the gloom, dazzling 
the eyes and breaking tie. outs into fantastic 
shapes, which fied from it like the witches of evit 
fleeing before the majestic gemii of good. Another 
change, and all gradually toned down into the 
soft repose of a calm evening, bearing the promise 
of a pleasant day to follow. 

‘I have lived alone too much,’ muttered Mr 
Beecham with a long-drawn breath, which is the 
only approach to a sigh ventured upon by a man 
past middle age ; ‘and my own morbid broodings 
muke me superstitious, showing me symbols in 
everything, y hope this ome may turn out well, 
however,’ 

Philip and Madge had disappeared by this 
time, and Mr Beccham walked slowly on to the 
Village. 

When the young people reached the ohare 
Madge announced that Philip had come to 
them something very important, which he had 
refused to reveal until they should be in the 
house. 

Aunt Hessy glanced uneasily from one to the 
other ; but secing no sign of ,disturbance on either 
face, her uneasiness passed away. She concluded 
that it was some jest with which Philip had been 
teasing Madge. 

‘I have seen Mr Shield again to-day,’ he 
began, ‘and I have received new instructions 
from him.’ 

‘He is not going to send you off to Griqualand, 


the river, and the rustle of the trees—sounds to | after all?’ queried Madge quickly. 


which he gave no particular heed in the old time, | 


‘O no; but maybe vou would prefer that 


and now they are like the voices of welcoming | he should order me off there, rather than tell 


friends. 

So the present steps by us; pain and sorrow 
plant milestones on our way ; by-and-by the eye 
glances tenderly backward and over them, and in 
old age we hear the voices of our youth. 

‘Good-afternoon, Mr Beecham. Do you think 
it will rain?’ 

He lifted his head, and bowed to Madge and 
Philip as they were about to pass over the stile. 
He looked up at the sky. 

‘T am afraid it will rain; but yuu will be 
home before it begins, 1 think,’ 

Philip gave her his hand; she mounted the 
three foot-worn wooden steps and descended on 
the meadow side. 

‘I hope you will always have a strong hand 
to help you over the stiles, Miss Heathcote,’ he 
said, smiling; but there seemed to be as much 
of earnest as of jest in his meaning. 

‘I believe she may fairly count upon that, Mr 
Beecham,’ answered Philip. 

‘The pity is, we so seldom find what we count 
upon,’ said Mr Beecham; shaking his head. 

‘Then we must make the best of what we do 
find,’ replied Philip cheerfully, ‘and scramble over 
somehow without a helping hand.’ 

The two passed on at a smart pace up the 
meadow, Mr Beecham looking after them with 
a dream in his eyes, ; 


ine to take chambers in town.’ 
‘Chambers in town! What can that be for?’ 
‘Well, he was as short and bustling as ever ; 
he never ‘scems to have time to discuss any- 
thing. ‘That’s what I want,” he says; “if you 
don’t like it, write, and tell me why.” All he 
said about it was that he desired me to feel 


independent.’ 

The uneasy expression reappeared on Aunt 
Heasy’s face. 

‘Have you consented to make this change?’ she 


asked quietly. 

‘I could see no objection; and in several ways 
the arrangement will be convenient. I made it 
clear that it was not in any way to be considered 
as‘a step towards separating me from my family. 
He said I could rleae myself as regarded my 
family—he had snosrine to-do with thas... Do 

ou not, like it, e7’ 

: The clear eyes Paned wistfully ‘in his ‘face. 
‘No, Bhilip ; I do not like if. But pray Mr 
Shield is right ; and it may be as well that you 
should have the experience: of being away from 
us for a time at least.’ 

‘Living agray from you!’ Why, I shall be here 
as often as evr!’ meek 

She said nothing; and-Autit Hessy put the 


a parent! irrelevant qu vt 
Have se seen Mr Bese gm to-day, Madge?” 
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‘We saw him by the etile at the foot of the 
meadow as we d.” 


Aunt H with, evident disappointment, 
abandoned the droll fey which had Yor a time 
possessed her mind. 





SOME QUEER DISHES. 


Ty, in England, a man was pushed to discover 
a new animal , it would, I think, be a long 
time before he hit upon bats as at all likely to 
furnish him with a desirable addition to his table, 
even if their diminutive size did not place an 
insuperable obstacle in the way of their being so 
utilised. But in many of the South Sea Islands 
where the ig bert species of bat, fifteen inches 
or so across the wings—is common, it is used 
as food by the natives, and ita flesh is by no means 
to be despised even by epicures. This animal, 
frogivorous in his tastes as a rule, does not for 
all that turn up his nose at a plump moth or 
a succulent bectle when they chance to come 
in his way; but he usually confines himself to 
fruit—ripe bananas of the best quality and plenty 
of them being about his mane and dreadful 
havoc he and hig friends would make in the 
banana gardens, if the natives—well aware of 
his habite—did not hasten to bind quantities of 
dead leaves round the ripening: fruit, and so 
preserve it from his attacks. It would seem 
absurd to a stranger to the country to be informed 
that such an insignificant animal os a bat could 
seriously threaten the fruit-harvest in countries 
where it isso abundant; but he would change 
his opinion when informed that the flying-foxes 
often settle in hundreds in any likely lenation : 
and as they always destroy very much more than 
they consume, the loss and inconvenience they 
cause to the natives may be properly estimated. 
The bat in question is not so strictly nocturnal 
in his habits as his English brother; and althongh 
he usually sallies out at sunset, yet I have often 
noticed them sailing about in broad daylight, 
ae the weather was dull and overcast; the 
ight is even and regular, very like that of a 
rook, and not in the least resembling the extremely 
erratic mode of progréssion affected by our native 
species. If in their manner of flying~—a few 
steady flaps and then a long sail—they remind 
one of the rook, they also resemble our old friend 
in their habit of assembling together at bedtime, 
when they all retire to roost on the samo grove 
of trees, and hang head downwards with their 
wings wrapped round their bodies, looking like 
a collection of @ cobwebs. 
It must not, however, be supposed that the 
meeting and subsequent wervoentings take pe 
in silence; the contrary ie the case; and an 
immense amount of chattering is carried on for 
. 4 considerable time, when no doubt all the affairs 
* the day are duly’ discussed, as well as other 
“™’4 ama’ and otherwise. In the old 
“aes, the, ies were strongly tabooed 
=. He anid the present day, the 
the old men, have an 
tfere with the sacred trees, 
jn the least prevent them 
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it the ong foxy smell with which it is im- 
t is then carefully split 
open, and afterwards grilied on the coals spiteh- 
cock fashion, when it is ready for consumption ; 
and is capital eating, having a rich gamy flavour 
something between a hare and a woodcock. 

I was so much encouraged by the success of 
my first essay at bateating, that I afterwarda 
had a pie made of several [ had shot, and from 
my previous experience, rather looked forward 
to a good dinner; but when the pastry was cut 
open, I was grievously disappointed by pera 
that the fetid odour peculiar to the live anim 
had survived the cooking—from being unable to 
escape from the pastry—rendering it utterly uneat- 
able, and so for the future contented myself with 
bat au natwrel—that is, native fashion. 

The above-mentioned animal is very common in 
Australia, and is quite as great a nuisance among 
the orchards there as he is in the islands; but 
it will be some considerable time, I fancy, before 
our colonial brothers utilise him in the kitchen. 

I don’t suppose that many people—at leas» 
English people, who are tolerably prejudiced in 
their way—have ever voluntarily gone in for a 
cuttle-fish or octopus dict, as they are ing 
weird, uncanny animals to look at; and few, 
opine, would feel inclined to make a ‘aquare 
meal’ off the shiny creatures, at least until 
other more prepossessing kinds of food remained 
to be tried. Nevertheless, throughout the whole 
of the Pacific, including Japan, all the different 
varieties of cuttle and octopus are regarded as a 
bonne bouche of peculiar excellence ; and both in 
its capture and preparation, the natives display 
doniadecduls ingenuity. I remember once,» when 
sailing in the tropics, seeing one morning the 
deck of our little schooner nearly covered with 
that very elegant little cuttle- called the 
fvinenaal! The sea had been very rough 
during the night, and I could never properly 
ascertain whether the squid had come on 
of their own accord, attracted by the light—as 
the men affirmed—or had been left there by a 
heavy sca we had shipped just before daylight. 
Anyway, our cook, a smatt Maltese, at once set 
to work to collect them, and then, much to the 
disgust of the sailors, who are the moat prejudiced 
of mortals, he forthwith proceeded to cook them 
for the cabin table, and sent us down dishes of 
squid both curried and fried that were much 
approved of by all who partook of them; and 
proved a delightful change after the long course 
of ‘salt junk’ and tinned soup and bouillie that 
the slow sailing of our little craft had obliged us 
to adopt. 

These fish were 2 en six inches long, had 

@ brilliant eyes of a set expression, and were 
fae with a pair of flip or win, They 
also—unlike any other kind of fish I am 
acquainted with—rejoice in a couple of 
in liea of the orthodox number. The body, 
ae ani alia was of a ager olive agi 

ther, they were pretty little things, an: 
revit penn better than they looked. 

I am now about to introduce my readers to 2 
dish of octopus pre’ secundum artem by a 
South Sea native, octopus is by no meana, 
without pro apparatus, an animal to 
lay hold of; on the contrary, it demanda all the 
cunning of the most experienced South Sea fisher- 
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A WYENESS 
man to wile him from his haunts in the coral 
and to secure & good number for a feast. 

But hére is my Tongese friend Fakatene, just 
about to leunch his hamatefna, or fishing-cance ; 
and we cannot do better than accompany him on 
his trip, and lend a hand in catching the fish we 
ere to partake of, But first, just notice how 
ingeniously his tiny vessel is constructed out of 
timber of the bread-fruit tree. This tree does 
not, eo far south—we are in about twenty-three 
degrees five, minutes south—attain to any great 
size, and the timber, therefore, is proportionately 
small and scarce, which accounts for the small 
size of the pieces used. The pe you eel 

tiy well in one piece, excep queer-sha’ 
tit . artfully let A near the bows, and so close- 


“ipa Bee) 


fitting all round that even a penknife could not 
be introduced between the seams; and were it 
not for the difference in the grain of the wood, 
the ingenious patch would never be detected. 
The top sides are formed of several small planks 
neatly sewn on to the hull with sinnet, and 
joined in the same manner to one another ; and 
et, with all this legis she exceeds in beauty, 
in the grace of her lines, and in her extreme 
buoyancy in the water, the finest four-oar ever 
turned out by Searle in his most palmy days. 

Fakatene is pleased with our admiration of his 
highly prized canoe, and takes sume pains to 
explain that she was moulded on the lines of the 
bonito, one of the swiftest of fishes. Not such 
a bad idea that, we consider, for a poor native ; 
but one that we intellectual white men are much 
too proud, not to say too conceited, to follow; 
80 we in for all kinds of scientific curves 
and aggles, with the result that our builders are 
constantly producing craft that will neither pull 
nor eail, and that.would have been a disgrace 
to Noah himself, or even to prehistoric man.— 
But to return to our canoe. She is provided 
with an outrigger called a ‘thama,’ to prevent 
capsizing ; with a carved-wood bailer, in case we 
ship a sea or make any water from the workin 

the seams; also with a long thes peonaed 
-spear, a few lines, a bamboo of fresh water ; 
lat but not least, with the inevitable fire- 
stick, or smouldering twist of tapa cloth, to 
furnish a light for our friend’s seluka (cigarette), 
Off at last ; and Fakatene, who poled swiftly over 
the shallow of the reef, has taken to his 
sii and coasting along the island for some 
istance, we soon come to a favourable spot for 
our ; #0 we drop anchor—a large stone— 
and business commences, 

The octopus dwells in holes in the reef, keep- 
ing only a portion of his body exposed, so that, 
while he can look out for his prey, he can at the 
same time quickly withdraw within his hole, 
directly hia enemy the shark appears, who 
is always foraging about the reefs in search of 
adventurous cuttlea, 

Now, I must tell you that the octopus, although 

ial enough to crabs, is particularly fond of 
the inhabitant of the spotted cowrie or ear-sh 
60 common in our shops; and so Faketene, wi 
aware of this fact, has prepared a cunning bait, 
artfully constructed of a number of small plates 
of the shell fastened together in such a manner 
that while similar in appearance to the real thing, 
yet, being much heavier, and not containing any 
air, sinks at once, which a real shell would not 
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do. Our friend now lowers his line, with the 
shell-bait attached, until it touches bottom, 


‘and then raising it s few inches off the gro 


jerks it gently up and down Presently, s 
oo line a Ltd that the fish has taken’ the 
$; more jerking on the of the native ; 
which the octopus replies sy tae once throwi ; 
out a fresh arm. The jerking still continues ; un 
the fish, dreading the escape of his prey, lets ge 
his hold of the rocks, an aps the whole of 
his body round the shell; when the native, per 
ceiving that his line ia no longer fnat to "the 
ground gently haula up the line, and finally 
eposits an immense octopus in the bottom of 
the canoe. Our new fmend no sooner finds 
himself cane than he lets go the deceptive 
bait, and with his great goggle e es staring hard 
at nothing in particular, sprawls about in the 
most awkward fashion, at the same time giving 
vent toa species of grunt, until at last he y 
ane into the sakes corner he can find, and 
collapses into a lump of grayish-looking jelly, 
about a third part af iis’ apparent ae ein 
in motion. * 
Having by the same means secured several 
more fish, we return to land, when the canoe is 
duly housed, and Fakatene disposes of the octopi 
by turning them inside out and hanging them 
uP to dry in the sun, having first carefully saved 
all the sepia left in the fish, as this is esteemed 
a great luxury, and an indispensable ingredient 
in preparing the sauce. 
hen the cuttle ir to be cooked, it is first of 
all carefully cleaned and scraped, when all the 
outer skin, including the hidcous-looking suck: 
comes off. The fish is then cut im pieces, an 
having been tied up in a banana-leaf, is baked 
in an oven for a considerable time in conjunction 
with cocoa-nut milk and a certain Sd aaa of 
the inky-hued sepia above mentioned, and which, 
as is well known, is made use of by the fish when 
alive to obscure the water when escaping from 
the pursuit of its enemies. It takes some time 
to cook octopus properly, ag it is naturally tough 
and stringy ; but when well prepared, it ia one 
of the most delicate and luscious dishes I ever 
tasted ; and, singular to say, the cooking converts 
the tripy, stringy-looking substance into a solid 
meaty tood, ing a curious resemblance to 
lobster both in taste and colour, only rather 
firmer in texture ; a most unlooked-for occurrence 
in such dissimilar articles. 





A WITNESS FOR THE DEFENCE 
IN THREE CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER 1, 


Wuen I got back to town, the sessions were pi 
a week off; so the first thing I did was to 

on the solicitor in charge of my murder case, in 
order to learn fram him how it stood, ond to take 
it off hia hands. The magistrate, of course, had 
sent the prisoner for trial When I came to read 
the dep sitions, the case aaa him seemed per- 
fectly simple, and ss conclusive es circumstantial 
evidence could make it. The crime had not 
occurred so long ago but that « diligent search 
had uneart# 1 several witnessen The servant- 
girl, who had now become the wife of a dairy- 
man in the immediate neighbourhood, was 
found. She proved the bad conduct of young 
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Harden, and the ill-will which gradually grew 
up between him and her former mistress. She 
lec spoke to his ejectment from the house on 
the day of the murder, and to his threats at 
the street-door, She swore to the knife, which 
had been in the possession of the police ever 
since, a8 having belonged to the prisoner. 
There were other witnesses to the same facts ; 
and the landlord, my client, and several others, 
proved the flourishing of the identical knife and 
the ominous words in the public-house. To com- 
plete the chain, the man who had instructed me 
proved the finding of the knife in the room where 
the murder was committed; and two or three 
witnesses remembered being by his side and secing 
him stoop down and pick it up. These, with the 
final facts of his sudden disappearance and changes 
of name, appeared Loth to me and to my friend 
to be orale of being spun into a rope quite 
strong enough to swing John Harden out of the 
worl 

‘But,’ said my solicitor-friend, ‘the . queerest 
thing of all is that no one is going to appear for 
the oharatl 

‘No one to appear for him?’ 

‘No one, Young Elkin holds a watching brief 
on behalf of the prisoner's master, and that is 
all, He said Ilarden had been in Mr Slocum’s—~ 
that’s his master—service for over seven years, 
bebaving extremely well all the time. He was 
invaluable to his old master, who is something 
of an invalid. He had turned religious, and 
was disgusted at his former wicked life.’ 

‘But I suppose he has money—or, at anyrate, 
if Slocum is so fond of him, why doesn’t he pay 
for the defence?’ 

‘Why, it seems thet his notion of religion 
forbids Harden to avail himself of worldly arts. 
Slocum is only too anxious to retain some one; 
but Harden won’t have it, and no one can per- 
suade him. Says he is in the hands of a Higher 
Power, and it shall be given him what he 
shall speak, ond all the rest of it. He wanted 
to make a speech to the magistrate ; but Slocum, 
by Elkin’s advice, did manage to induce him to 
hold his tongue for the present, and say he would 
reserve his defence. Of course they hope he will 
come to his senses before the trial. But I don’t 
know how that will be. I never saw such an 
obstinate pig. Only gave in to his master about 
not speaking because the poor man began to 
whimper in court !’ 

The main part of my work had been done 
for me, and it only remained to bespeak copies 
of the depositions, see the witnesses, and make 
sure that they intended to say at the Old Bailey 
substantially the same things as they had said at 
the police court—a most necessary precaution, the 
imagination being so vivid in people of this class 
that they are very likely to amplify their tale if 
possible—and prepare the brief for the prosecuting 
counsel. This done, I had but to lct things take 
their course, 

When the day of the trial came, I was betimes 
in my place at the Central Criminal Court, having 
various other cases in hand there. The prisoners, 
aa ip customary, were first put up and arraigned— 
that is, had the substance of their several indict- 
mente read over to them—and were called on to 
: pet ‘guilty’ or ‘not guilty” These di d of, 

@ case for John Harden was called, and I looked 


at him with some curiosity. No sooner had [ 
done so than I knew that his was a face upon 
which at some time or other I had looked before, 
and of which I had taken note. It is a useful 
peculiarity of mine that I never forget a face to 
which I have once paid any attention, and I 
can generally recollect the placa and circum- 
stances under which I last saw it, But here 
the latter part of my Bek failed me. I knew 
the face well, but could not imagine when and 
where I had beheld it I even knew that I had 
seen the man bare-headed, and that he was not 
then, as now, bald on the crown. The thing 
worried me not a little In the meanwhile, John 
Harden was being ee up to take his trial for the 
murder of Agatha Harden. 

‘Tt, m’ lud, appear to prosecute in this case,’ 
said my counsel, starting up and down again 
like the blade of a knife. 

‘Does nobody appear for the prisoner?’ asked 
the {udee 

‘T understand, m’ Jud, that the prisoner is not 
represented,’ said counsel, appearing and disap- 
pearing as before. 

‘My lord,’ said an agitated voice from the 
body of the court, ‘I have used all possible 
efforts ’——. 

‘Si-lence !’ proclaimed the usher. 

‘Who is that?’ inquired the judge, looking 
over his spectacles. 

* My lord, I am this foolish fellow’s master ; and 
I am perfectly convinced '——- 

*T cannot hear you, sir. If the prisoner wishes 
to have counsel assigned to him for his defence, 
I will name a gentleman, and will take care that 
the prisoner shall have due opportunity for his 
instruction ; and if you desire to give evidence 
on his behalf, you can do s0.—Prisoner, is it. your 
wish that counsel be assigned to you for your 
defence ?’ 

Harden had been standing with his head 
slightly bent, and his «lasped hands resting on 
the rail of the dock. He now looked up at 
the judge, and replied in a grave and impassive 
voice: ‘My lord, I wish no help but the help of 
God. Iam in His hands, and I am an innocent 
man. If He sees good to deliver me, He will do 
so. Who am J, that I should interfere with His 
work ?? 

‘You appear to me,’ said the judge gently, 
‘to be under an unfortunate delusion. You say 
rightly that you are in God’s hands; but that 
should not hinder you from using such instru- 
ments for your deliverance as he offers you. Once 
more I will ask, do you now desire to be repre- 
sented by counsel ?’ 

‘I do not, my lord.’ 

*So be it.—Now, Mr Clincher.’ 

Rising once more, counsel for the prosecution 
proceeded to open his case, It was clear and 
straightforward, put concisely and tellingly, and 
embraced the facts which the reader aiveady 
knows. He then called his witnesses; and as 
each after each left the box, it was easy to kee 
from the faces of the jury that things were likely 
to go hard with the prisoner, Always, in answer 
to the inquiry, ‘Do you wish to put any questions 
to this witness?’ Harden replied : ‘No, my lord. 
He has said the truth, for all I know.’ 

So smoothly did the trial run its course, that 
only one incident called for remark. This was 
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when my client got into the box; and #0 
indecently eager did he appear to be to procure 
the conviction of the prisoner, that he twice called 
down upon himself a severe rebuke from the 
judge, for persistently volunteering irrelevant 
statements to Harden's prejudice. And when 
counsel at length said, ‘That, m’ lud, is my 
case, and sat down, but little doubt remained 
as to the prisoner's fate. I atill sat with my 
gaze fascinated by the set face in the dock, trying 
—trying to remember when and where I had last 
looked upon it. . 

‘Do you propose, prisoner, to call any wit- 
nesses?’ asked the judge. 

“Only my master, my lord—Mr Slocum. He’ll 
po for me, and he’ll say, I know, that I’m not 
the man to kill any living thing.’ 

‘Very well—And now, before calling him, do 
you desire to address the jury?’ 

The interest of the case, which, except for that 
interest which is inseparable from a trial for 
murder, had slightly flagged, revived now that 
a human being was virtually at grips with death. 
For what had just passed meant that there was 
no defence or attempt at a defence, that the jury 
must convict, and that the man must die, without 
hope of mercy for so cowardly and ungrateful a 
murderer. ‘There was not a sound in the court. 
It was late in the afternoon, and the winter sun 
was setting. Its rays lit up the crimson hangings, 
the scarlet, robes of the judge, the intent faces, 
all looking one way, the drooping head and white 
composed countenance of the prisoner—the man 
standing up there in full health and strength, 
and whose life was going down with the sun. 

‘I have but a few words to say, my lord and 
gentlemen. JI didn’t do it. I was bad enough, 
and maybe cruel enough in those days, to do it; 
but I didn’t. I was so drunk and so mad, my 
lord and gentlemen, that I might have done it 
if it had happened earlier in the day, unknown 
almost to myself, and be standing here rightly 
enough. But I know I couldn’t have done it, and 
why? Because I was miles away at the time. 
My poor aunt, as I’ve heard from what has been 
said, must have been killed between a quarter to 
and a quarter past eight in the evening. Well, 
at eight o’clock I was at least five miles off. If 
I’d done it directly the girl went out of the 
house—as she says, at a quarter to eight—it isn’t 
according to reason that i could have broke open 
the cupboard, took the money, and got five miles 
off in a quarter of an hour.’ He stopped, and 
drew the cuff of his coat across his forehead. 

Where had I scen him before? Where and 
when had I seen him do that very action? 

‘O gentlemen, I couldn’t have done it! I 
couldn’t, bad as I was! I know, now, how bad 
that must have been—the mercy of God has been 
upon me since those days—but bad as I was, I 
owed her too much, and knew it, to have hurt 
her in any way. Won't you believe me? I te 

ou I was miles away at the time—miles away: 
o can tell us you're saying true? you will ask. 
No one, I suppose. Not a soul- was near me 
that I knew, to come here and speak the truth 
for me this day. But I know the same God that 
saved Daniel can save me from a 0 end, if 
it is His will to do it—if not, His will be done! 
I'm kecping you too ee only saying the dame 
over and over again. Ill just tell you how it 
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waa, and I’ve done, and you must do as duty 
bids yon. 

Another pause. The silence of death, or rather 
of a deathbed. The faces in the distance of the 
darkened court shimmered through the gloom, 
like those of spectres waiting to welcome a comin 
shade. Then the gas-light burst forth, and 
sprang into sudden distinctness, and there was & 
general half-stir as of relief. 

‘Oh, isn’t there one here that can k for me? 
Is there any one who remembers the great gas- 
main explosion in Street that year?’ 

There was again a stir, and a more decided one. 
Clearly there were many in court who remem- 
bered it. I did, for one. And remembering it, 
I seemed as one in a tunnel, who sees the glimmer 
from the distant opening, but can distinguish no | 
feature of the landscape beyond. 

‘I was there—that night. It was the night of 
the day I was turned out of doors—the niyht of 
the murder. How I came to be there, so far 
from my aunt’s neighbourhood, I don’t know, 
but I found myself working hard, helping to lift 
the stones and timber of the house-fronts that 
were blown in, and getting the r crushed 
perp out. I worked a long time, till I was like 
to drop ; and a policeman clapped me on the back 
and gave me a word of praise and a drink of beer 
out of acan. I wonder where that policeman is 
now, and if he’d remember?’ 

He did not respond, wherever he might be. 
No one to help—no friendly plank to bridge over 
the yawning grave. What was it, this that I was 
trying so hard to recall? 

‘I wandered off after that into the by-streets. 
I knew those parts well) I had had a comrade 
who used to live there, and many a wicked and 
foolish prank we’d pieyel thereabouts. The 
beer I had just drunk on an empty stomach 
had muddled me again a bit, but I was quite 
sober enough to know every step of the way I 
went, and remember it now. I turned up 
Hoadley Street, and then to the left along Blewitt 
Street ; and just when my aunt must have been 
struggling with the wretch that took her life, 
whoever it was, I heard a clock strike eight. I 
did, gentlemen, and I suppose I never thought of 
it since; but now I remember it as clear as day. 
I was standing at the time at the corner of 
Hauraki Street.’ : 

It all came back to me in a moment! I heard 
the patter of the rain on the cab-roof—I saw the 

Jeam of the infrequent lights on the wet flags— 
f listened to the objurgations of the cabman at 
the obstructing dray-—I took note of the reflection 
in the mirror, the queer street-name which would 
not rhyme so as to make sense.. The strokes of 
the clock striking eight were in my ears. I saw 
the lamp at the corner, and the man underneath 
lookin; at it—the man with the short broad 
face, the sharp chin, the long thin mouth turned 





ii | down at the corners, and the blank in the front 


teeth—the innocent man I was hounding to 
his deach—the prisoner at the bar! 

As I sprang to my feet, down with a crash 
went my full of papers, my hat and umbrella, 
so that @ven the impassive Judge gave a rl 
and the ushy :, waking up, once more proclaim 
“Gi-lence!’ with shucked and injured inflection. 
Heedless of the majesty of the law, I beckoned 
to my counsel, and as he leaned over to me in 


+ 


‘the every-day labour of 
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surprise, I whispered earnestly in his ear. IT 
never saw the human face express more entire 
astonishment. However, sesing that I was un- 
mistakably in earnest, he merely nodded and rose 
to hia feet. 

‘Your | ip will pardon me,’ he said, ‘for 
interfering at this stage between the prisoner and 
the jury; but I am instructed to make a com- 
munication which I feel sure will be az astound- 
ing to your: lordship and the jury as it ia to 
myself. I think I may say that it is the most 
surprising and unprecedented thing which ever 
occurred in a court of justice, My lord, the solicitor 
who instructs me to prosecute tenders himself as 
a witness for the defence !’ 


OUR HEALTH. 


BY DR ANDREW WILSOY, RAE 


II. FOOD AND HEALTH. 


Frox the point of view of the political ecanomist, 
the idle man has no right to participate in the 
food-supply of the active worker. Whatever may 
be the correetness and force of the arguments 
which the economist may use by way of proving 
that the non-worker and non-producer has no 
Tight to participate in the ordinary nutritive 
supply of his fellows, the physiological stand- 
point assumes another and different aspect. The 
idle man grows hungry and thirsty with the 
regularity of the man who worke. He demands 
food and drink as does his energetic companion ; 
and the plea that idleness can need no food- 
support, may be met in a singularly happy and 
forcible fashion by a plain scientific coisiiorbion, 
In the first instance, the idle man might, by an 
appeal to science, show, that whilst he apparently 
spent life without exertion, hia bodily functions 
really represented in their ordinary working an 
immense amount of labour. Sleeping or waking, 
that bodily pumping-engine the heart does not 
fail to discharge its work, in the circulation of 
the blood. The rise and fall of the chest in 
the sleeping man remind us that it is not 


death but his ‘twin-brother sleep,’ that we are | bod 


observing. If we make a calculation respect- 
ing the work which the heart of a man, idle 
or active, performs in twenty-four hours, we 
may discover that it represents an amount of 
labour equal to one hundred and twenty foot-tons. 
That is to say, if we could gather all the force 
expended by the heart during ita work of 
twenty-four hours into one huge Lift, euch force 
would be Bir nce to that required to raise one 
hundred twenty tons-weight one foot high. 
Similarly, the work of the muscles of b 
in twenty-four hours, represents a force equal to 
that required to lift twenty-one tons one foot 
high. ese are only two examples out of many, 
which the ordinary work and labour of mere 
vegetative axistence, without taking into con- 
sideration any work performed—in the popular 
sense of the term—involves, 

apart altogether from 


We thus discover t 
fe, in which brain and 
Tuscles enyage, an immense amount of work is 
performed in the mere act of keeping ourselves 
alive. Nowhere in nature is work performed 
Without proportionate waste, or wear and tear 


of the machine that works. This dictum holds 
quite as true of the human body as of the steam- 
engine, And as the ine or other machine 
requires to be supplied with the conditions meces- 
oy for the uction of force, so ae he 
y similarly demands a supply of i 
from which its energy (or the power of doing 
work) can be derived. As the engine obtains the 
necessary conditions from the fuel and water it 
consumes, so the living body derives its energy 
fromh the food upon which it subsists. Food 
in this light is therefore merely matter taken 
from the outside world, and from which our 
bodies derive the substances required for the 
Ly ag of the waste which the continual work of 
life entaila. In the young, food serves a double 
purpose—it supplies material for growth, and it 
also affords substance from which the supply of 
force is derived. In the adult, whilst no doubt, 
to a certain extent, the food supplies actual loss 
of substance, it is more especially devoted to tha 
performance of work, and of maintaining that 
be orale or balance between work and repair, 
which, as we have seen, constitutes health. 
Viewed in this light, the first important rule 
for food-taking is founded on the plain fact, that 
in the food we must find the substances neces- 
sary for the repair of our bodies, and for the 
production of the energy through which work 
is performed. Food-substances in this light 
fall into two well-marked classes—namely, into 
Nitrogenous and Nen-nitrogenous substances, An- 
other classification of foods divides them into 
organic and tnorganic, the former being derived 
from animals and plants—that is, from livin 
beings—while the latter are derived from the world 
of non-living matter. Thus, animal and plant sub- 
stances represent organic foods; while water and 
minerals, both of which are absolutely essential 
for the support of the body, represent inorganic 
food materials. It would ap that from 
living matter alone, do we obtain the materials 
for generating force. The inorganic water and 
minerals, however, appear to be absolutely neces- 
sary for the chemical alterations and —— 
which are continually taking place within the 


y. 
Adopting the classification of foods into the 
Nitrogenous and Non-nitrogenous groups, we dis- 
cover examples of the first class in such sub- 
stances a8 albumen, seen familiarly in white of 
egg and other substances ; gluten, found in flour; 
gelatin, obtained from hoofs and horns; kegumtn, 
obtained from certain vegetables ; casein, foun 
in milk; and allied chemical substances. These 
substances possess a remarkable similarity or uni- 
formity of composition. It would appear that 
in the process of digestion they are reduced to 
a nearly similar state, and on this account they 
can replace one another to a certain extent in the 
dietaries of mankind. 

The nitrogenous foods have often been popularly 
termed ‘flesh-formers,’ and doubtless this name is 
well merited. For, as the result of experiment, 
it would seem that the chief duty p periorned by 
the nitrogenous parts of our is that of 
building up and repairing the tissues of the 
body. They also produce heat, through pong 
chemically changed in the blood, and thus ai 
in the — of foree or energy. But it 
would appear tolerably certain, that in a 
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complex fashion the nitrogenous parts 


bodies assist or ina v exact manner 
the oxidation or chemical combustion of the 


tisenes. 

It should be noted that nitrogenous foods 
are composed chemically of ae four element 
carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, ~ nitrogen ; 
presence of the last sleneat giving the chara¢- 
teristic name and chemical features to the p- 
Most of these foods in addition contain s pro- 
portions of sulphur and phosphorus. 


An interesting advance in our knowledge of 
the played by nitrogenous foods in the work 
of body was made, when an idea of Liebig 


was overthrown by later experimentation. Liebig 
supposed that the car: pealng foods ee firat 
to be actually conve into tissue—that is, into 
bodily substance—before their energy or work-pro- 
ducing power could be liberated. In this view, 
muscular force, through which we move, was 
believed to be dependent on the changes, destrue- 
tive ur otherwise, which take place in the muscles. 
The substance called urea, chiefly given off aa a 
waste product by the kidneys and chemically 
representing nitrogenous waste, was in Liebig’s 
view regarded as representing the results of mus- 
cular force which had been exerted But two 
scientists, Fick and Wislicenus of Zurich, proved, 
by a laborious series of personal experiments in 
mountain ascents, that a non-nitrogenous diet will 
maintain the body for a short time during the 
rformance of severe work, no great increase in 
the amount of urea given off being noticed. 
The work in question was proved to have been 
rformed on the carbon and hydrogen of the 
Pod consumed. These experiments have led to 
the now accepted view, that a muscle, instead of 
losing substance during work and thus wasting, 
in reality consumes nitrogen, and grows. The 
exhaustion of the muscle is dependent not eo 
much on chemical waste, as on the accumulation 
within it of the waste products of other foods. 
The muscle, in other words, is merely the t 
whereby so much energy, derived from the food, 
is converted into actual and applied force. Did 
muscle really waste, as Liebig supposed, the heart’s 
substance would be entirely consumed by its 
work of one week ! 
Such being the functions and nature of nitro- 
ous f we may now glance at the non 
nitrogenous division. Four groups of foods are 
included in this latter class—namely (1) Starches 
and sugars, or ‘amyloids’ as they are often termed ; 
(2) fats and oils; (3) minerals; (4) water. The 
starches and sugers include not merely starch 
and sugar, as ordinarily known, but various gums, 
and certain acids, such as lactic and acetic acids. 
Starch, as in bread, is a most important ‘food. 
These foods ped to go directly to maintain 
animal heat, and to give energy, or the power 
of doing work, to the caical fee The heat- 
producing ., bowers of starches and sugars ere 
certainly inferior to those of the fats and oils, 
But etarches and sugars can be converted into 
fat within the system; and hence persons who 
suffer from a tendency to obesity are warned to 
exelude these foods from their dictaries, Starches 
and sugars likewise a to assist in some 
measure the digestion o nitrogenous foods. That 
foods is a fi 


taught ua by the common experience of 
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of our| that northern nations consume ths greatest 

re of fat. The heat-producing ae ol 

have been set down at two and a times 


ag t as those of starch and sugar; and there 
fe ao doute Gaijin aidition & tec ie the 
conversion of food into body substances, 
parts of our food also assist in the work of 
removing waste matters from the body. Fat, in 
addition, being chemically burned in the bleod, 
gives rise to the force which we exert in ordinary 
muscular work. 

of our food play an important 
part in the maintenance ef the frame. We thus 
require iron for the phosphorus for the 
brain and nerves, and limes the bones; whilst 
a variety of other minerals is likewise found in 
the blood and other fluids of the frame. The 
uses of the mineral constituents of our body are 
still = matter of speculation. Small as may 
be the quantity of certain minerals required 
for the support of the body, serious health- 
derangement may result when we are deprived of 
these substances. Thus, scurvy appeara to be 
a disease associated with the want of the mineral 
potash in the blood ; and the cure of this disease 
is therefore accomplished when we supply to 
the blood those mineral elements which have 
previously been deficient. Common salt, or 
chloride of sodium, as it is chemically termed, 
although not entering into the composition of 
the body, appears to form an important of 
all the secretions; and there can be little doubt 
that this mineral aids the formation and chemical 


integrity of the gastric juice of the stomach. 
ater forms the last item in the list of non- 
nitrogenous foods. Of all foods, perhaps, water 


is the most important, seeing that it is a sub- 
atance which, in the absence of all other nourish- 
ment, can sustain life for a period numbering 
many days. Thus, whilst a man dies in from 
six to seven days, when deprived of solid food 
and water, life may be prongs to as many as 
sixty days on water alone. The high import- 
ance of water as e food is abundantly proved, 
when we discover that it constitutes about 
two-thirds of the weight of the body; that it 
enters into the composition of the brain to the 
extent of eighty per cent.; that the blood con- 
sists of nearly eighty per cent. of water; and 
that even bone contains ten per cent. of this 
fluid. Entering thus into the composition of 
every fluid a tissue of the body, and bein 

rpetually given off from lungs, skin, an 

idneys in the ordinary work of life, there 
eee woot fam eile one the i 

amongst ding the uses o 

Drie as a f06d, we #ee that it dissolves and 
conveys other foods throughout the system ; that 
it assists in removing waste products; and that 
it also takes a share in regulating the tempera- 
ture of the body through its evaporation on the 
akin. 

Having thus considered the chemistry of foods, 
we may now pass to discuss the natural rules 
which science describes for the health-regulation 
of life in the matter of dies A primary rule 
for food-tekjgng is that which shows that, for the 
due su of the body, we require a combina- 
tion of nitrogenous and Non-nitregenous foods. 
This fact is proved by the consideration that 
milk, ‘nature's own food,’ on which the human 
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being grows rapidly in early life, is a com- 
aa Of both Dinaoek of foods So also, in an 
egg, from which is formed an animal body, 
we find a combination of the two classes. Death 
results if we attempt to feed on either class 
alone; and as the body consists of both classes of 


substances, the justification for the combination of 


foods is complete. Man can obtain the required 
combination of nitrogenous and non-nitrogenous 
foods from animals alone, from vegetables alone, 
or from animals and vegetables combined. The 
water, of course, which is an absolutely essential 
feature of all dietaries, is regarded os an additional 
item. In regulating the dietary of mankind, it 
is found that the food of nations is determined 
largely, or completely, by their situation on the 
earth’s surface. Thus, the northern nations are 
largely animal feeders ; whilst the southern peoples 
of the world are to a great extent vegetarians. 
Individual experience and taste produce amongst 
the unite of a nation special proclivities in the 
way of dict. But we can readily see that man- 
kind, with that elasticity of constitution and 
power to avail themselves of their surroundings, 
can adapt themselves to their environments, 
and become animal feeders, vegetable feeders, or 
subsist on a mixed dietary at will. This is the 
true solution of the vegetarian controversy. It 
is climate and race which determine the food of 
a nation. It is individual intelligence, liking, 
and constitution which determine variations and 
departures from the dictaries of the race. 

e relations between food and work naturally 
present themselves as topics of the highest import- 
ance. In determining the standard of health, it 
is clear that from our food alone, we can obtain 
the energy or power of work required for the 
discharge of the duties of life. An interesting 
point therefore arises regarding the differences 
which are entailed by varving conditions and 
amounts of labour. Dr Letheby tells us that an 
adult man in ¢dleness requires, to obtain from 
his food for the support of his body, 2:67 ounces 
of nitrogenous matter and 19°16 ounces of non- 
nitrogenous matter per day. If the individual is 


to participate in ordinary labour, the amount of 


nitrogenous matter obtained from*his food must be 
increased to 4°56 ounces, while the non-nitrogenous 
must be represented by 29°24 ounces, In the 
case, lastly, of active labour the amount of food 
required must be increased to 5°81 ounces of 
nitrogenous, and 34°97 ounces of non-nitrogenous 
matter. 

Dalton gives the following as the quantity of 
food, per day, required for the healthy man, taking 
free exercise in the open air: meat, sixteen ounces; 
bread, nineteen ounces ; fat or butter, three and a 
half ounces; water, fifty-two fluid ounces, It 
ought to be borne in mind that these amounts 
of food represent the diet for a whole day com- 
pressed, so to k, into a convenient and 
readily unders form. Another calculation, 
setting down the daily amount of food required 
by an adult, at nitrogenous matter three hundred 

ing, and carbon at four thousand grains, shows 
that these amounts would be obtained from 
eighteen ounces of bread; one ounce of butter; 
four ounces of milk ; two ounces of bacon ; eight 
ounces of potatoes ; six ounces of cabbage; three 
and a half ounces of cheese ; one ounce of sugar ; 
three-quarters of an ounce of salt; and water 
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(alone, and in perio 2a sixty-six and ‘tholds 


ounces—a total of no less than six pounds »m- 
and a quarter ounces. Summing up the qune 
of the amounts of food required by a healthy av 
daily, and excluding water in all forms as a matter 
of separate calculation, it may be said that four 
and a half ounces of pure nitrogenous matter 
would be required in addition to three ounces 
of fatty food, fourteen ounces of starch or sugar, 
and one ounce of mineral matter. An ordinary 
adult consuming in twenty-four hours, food items 
equal to those contained in one pound of meat 
and two pounds of bread, may be regarded as 
consuming food of sufficient amount for ordinary 
work. hen the work is increased, the diet must 
naturally be increased likewise. We find that 
hig in active employment require about a 

fth part more nitrogenous food, and about twice 
the quantity of fat consumed by those engaged 
in Hee work ; the sugars and starches remain- 
ing the same. 

An interesting practical calculation has been 
made regarding the amounts of different foods 
required to perform a given and fixed pine of 
work. Taking the work performed by the 
German observers already named, as a standard, 
namely, that of raising a man’s weight (one hun- 
dred and forty pounds) ten thousand feet high, 
it has been found that the amounts and cost of 
various foods required for the performance of 
this work is as follows: Bread, 2:345 pounds, cost 
3$d. ; oatmeal, 1-281 pounds, cost 3hd. ; potatoes, 
5°068 pounds, cost 54d. ; beef-fat, 0°555 pounds, cost 
53d. ; cheese, 1:156 pounds, cost 11}3d.; butter, 0°693 
pounds, cost 1s. O$d. ; lean beef, 3-532, cost 3s. 64d. ; 
pale ale, nine bottles, cost 4s, 6d. 

The proportion of the different food-elements 
in an ordinary dietary has been set down as 
follows : nitrogenous matter one, fats six, starches 
and sugars three; and these proportions appear 
to be represented with singular exactness in the 
ordinary dietaries which experience has recom- 
mended to mankind. Excess of food in the 
matter of nitrogenous elements tends to induce 
diseases of an inflammatory and gouty nature, and 
likewise leads to fatty degeneration of the tissues. 
When, on the other hand, there exists lack of 
nitrogenous substances, the individual experiences 
weakness, want of muscular power, and general 
prostration. The healthy mean is that in which 
the proportions of nitrogenous and non-nitro- 
genous food are maintained as above indi- 
cated. 

In the construction of dietaries, a few practical 
hints remain for notice. Thue, as regards sex, the 
dietaries of women are usually, in the case of the 
working-classes, estimated at one-tenth less than 
those of the opposite sex. Age has an important 
influence in determining the amount and qualit 
of food. The growing body consumes more food, 
pulbavely to work and weight, than the adult, 
inasmuch as it requires material for new tissue. 
An infant under eight or nine months should 
receive no starch whatever in its dietary, because 
it is unable to digest thet substance. Health is 


naturally a condition in which the question of 


foods assumes a high importance, and. various 
dietaries, as is well known, are adapted for the 
cure of disease. The relation of food to work 
hag already been alluded to, and statistics detailed; 
but it may be added that the brain-worker 
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complex food in a more readily digestible 
bodies g@malso in smaller bulk and in more 
the ogfpeed shape, than the muscle-worker or 
i "labourer. What has been said concern- 





yptooas will tend to show how wide is the field 
fe-Which the subject of nutrition occupies, It may 
only here be added, that the education of the 
individual in health laws and in the science of 
foods and food-taking, forms the only sure basis 
for the intelligent regulation of that all-important 
work—the nourishment and due support of the 
frame in relation to the work we perform and to 
every circumstance of life. 





THE COMMON-SENSE OF SUPERSTITIONS. 


Oct of a medley of magpiea, May cata, broken 
looking-glasses, crickets, village cures, lucky days, 
and tumbles up-stairs, there dawns a hint towards 
the solving of a very puzzling problem. The 
problem is, not why these things are called Incky 
or unlucky, but how it is that multitudes grow 
up in every generation to believe the same absur- 
dities, and that still in this world of common- 
sense such items of uncommon nonsense keep 
their character for ‘coming true.’ How is this, 
and where do the secret links exist between the 
sense and the nonsense? If any one takes the 
trouble to gather together about a hundred rustic 
superstitions and old beliefs of quackery, the 
reason of the character for ‘coming true’—that 
is, the reason of the traditional hold upon the 
people—will presently begin to be plainly written 
across the whole medley, dawning by degrees, 
just as writing in acid might dawn upon an 
apparently blank missive held to the heat. 

Most superstitions are signs of ill-luck. This 
in itself is a tell-tale fact. Unlucky omens are 
50 numerous, that no believer could escape them 
for long; and in all likelihood he observes not 
only the unlucky signs, but his ill-luck following. 
The truth is, that the magpie on his path had no 
connection with his loss of money; and on his 
wedding-day, his bride’s unlucky glance in the 
lookiny-glass after she was fully arrayed, had 
nothing to do with her discontent as a wife ; nor 
need the servant who broke the looking-glass 
have cried, looking forward to seven years of 
ill-luck. In all three cases, as all the neighbours 
knew, the ill-luck came. But it came because 
of the prepossessed frame of mind that observed 
and discounted these signs. The superstitious 
character lacks those practical and courageous 
qualities which wrest luck from fortune and make 
the best of life. The omens of ill-luck have coine 
to the fortunate as often; but they were never 
noticed, because they who were cheerily fighting 
the battle had better use for their time. At 
this moment, the present writer knows of no 
household more radiantly prosperous than one 
in which the largest looking-glass was broken a 
few days after a move to their newly-built home ; 
and no marriage more replete with happiness than 
a Saturday marriage, though proverbially Satur- 
day’s marriage ‘has no Inck at all’ Of course, 
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neither the prosperons household nor the well: 
matched pair were of that languid and timid mind 


‘that takes nervous note of superstitions, 


But, it may be objected, there are si 
luck too, ihoagk nt ae Content eed 
there is no truth better known than that courage 
commands success, and auch courage in exceptional 
cases may come from a very trivial encourage- 
ment. There is a country superstition that if a 
man sets off running and runs round in a circle, 
when he hears the cuckoo for the first time, he 
will never be out of work till spring comes 
again. But the man who valued steady work 
would exert himself in a yOre sensible direction 
than unproductive circle-funning, and be safe 
from idle days, Again, if a tumble up-stairs is 
lucky, the predisposition to luck is in the person 
who will be active and quick enough to run up 
the staircase. Another good omen, the turning 
of a garment inside out in dressing, though it 
seems t) tell of the slovenlinoss that will not 
succeed, has probably an origin that indicated 
something better; it is a country saying, and 
it might well refer to the hurry and awkwardness 
of rising without artificial light before day—a 
habit likely to help the farmer’s household to good 
fortune, Or aa proof of the real nature of many 
good signs which time has perverted into super- 
stitions, can we doubt that the crickets which 
chirp round the hearth for luck were first noticed 
there Lacause crickets, as a rule, only come to a 
warm and cosy fireside—the kind of hearth that 
marks a happy cottage home + 

A simple grain of: common-sense like this 
must have been the origin of many senseless 
observances, It was necessary to guard ladders 
from being knocked down, so ‘superstition began 
to warn the ve-by: if the children went 
under the ladder, they would not grow; if girla 
went, they would have no chance of being married 
within the year; and if a man passed under, he 
would be hanged—in memory of the criminal’s 
ladder under the gibbet. 

To take another original grain of common-sense. 
Warnings against carelessness assumed the form 
of omens. ‘To spill the salt was unfortunate ; 
or in some country places, to spill new milk; 
or in parts of Southern Europe, to spill the oil. 
Leonardo da Vinci painted epilt salt near Judas 
in his famous ‘Last Supper.’ It is one of the 
most widespread of il] omens, though in different 

laces there are shades of difference ; for instance, 
in Holland it betokens a shipwreck. 

Beside the superstitious disposition being what 
we may call an unlucky disposition, and beside 
the germ of encouragement that makes ita own 
success out of some ‘good signs,’ aud the atom of 
original prudence that still existe in some so-called 
8 omens, there are two other reasons why 
superstitions still keep hold of the people by a 
reputation for ‘coming true.’ These two reasons 
cover a great deal ct ground in our theory of 
explanation. The firet is the vague character of 
forecasta. For instance, we all know the rhymes 
about the luck of birthdays, which country-people 
of different shires repeat rather variously. One 
Scottish veswion is: 

Monday’s bairn is fair of face ; 
Taesday's bairn is full eh 
‘Wednesday's bairn is a of woe; 
Thursday's bairn bas far to go; 


ee 
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Friday's is loving and giving ; 
Saturday's bairn works for living; 
But the baimn thet is bors on the Sicbech day, 
Is lively and bonnie, and wise and gay. 
Contrast with this the English version ; 
Born of a Monday, fair in fa00; 
ene fh rnc eget rate 
rm of a Wednesday, merry and glad; 
Born of a Thursday, sour and ead ; 
Born of « Friday, godly given ; 
. Born of a Saturday, weit dor your living ; 
Born of a Sunday, never shall we want— 
Bo pol ends the week, and there’s an end 
on 
Any superstitious rustic who, from the page of 
the cites Bible, dug out the deep secret OF the 
day of his birth, would easily find the rhyme 
true of himself for any day of the week. Any 
country girl would trust it was true, if she 
‘was born on a Monday. And who that came 
on a Tuesday would confess himself graceless ? 
But about Wednesday’s bairn there seems to be 
a difference of opinion among the prophets: 
one rhyme predicts ‘a child of woe ;’ the other 
says, ‘merry and glad;’ while a third, well 
known in Devonshire, saya, ‘sour and grum ;’ 
and thereby, from self-contradiction, the old 
neue pos down like a house a bree ee 
the r. 3 are at Saturday’s 
child Sake bard for nin ving as no doubt 
the children of every other day of the week work 
too, in the sphere of labouring country-life in 
which these old sayings are known, And es 
variable as this forecast there are many others ; 
for every firm believer in superstition haa a secret 
satisfaction in proving it true; and which of us 
is there that could not read our life as the inter- 
pretation of any forecast, since we all can look 
at the bright or the dark side, having known alike 
the good and the evil days? 
a The other reason for the reputation for truth 
ia, that, for credulous folk, unlucky omens are 
too terrible to be put to the test. If they 
were freely tried, they would be detected as a 
mental tyranny, a popular fraud; and in a few 
generations would be remembered by the rustic 
classes, only ss the learned now remember the 
foolish excitement of their forefathers in science, 
seeking the Elixir of Life and the Philosopher's 
Stone. If dinner-parties of thirteen were to 
become the fashion, we should not see, as we 
often see now, the cautious arrangements of 
Christmas invitations, or even the timid com- 
shear of bringing in a side-table to accommo- 
ate the thirteenth. But which of the credulous 
would dare to test these things? It reminds the 
writer of a doubt—still unsolved—whether the 
taste of ey would cause a parrot to dro 
down Paraley as a parrot-poieon was heard 
of in childhood, not as a superstition, but as a 
physical fact. What if it were true? The ¢f was 
too terrible, We had visions of our feathered 
fey, ‘Prince Charlie’ seizing the green stuff in 
is hooked beak, and rolling off the in 
mortal agonies, So we disbelieved, but cowar- 
like avoided the chance, just as all the world 
avoids thirteen at table. 
: As to superstitious cures, some of them contain 
slight elements of medicinal value; but most 
depend upon that influence upon the nerves 
which is well known to be capable of givi 
energy for @ time and allaying pain. Some o} 
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the old cures were decidedly disagreeable snd 
troublesome. The native of Devonshire who 
wanted to get rid of a wart was solemnly enjoined 
to steal a piece of meat, and after rubbing the 
wart with it, throw it over his left shoulder over 
a wall, The Hertfordshire villager, when afflicted 
with agne, might be cured if he would go to 
Berkhampstead, where oak-trees grew at the cross- 
roads; and after pegging himself by a lock of 
hair to the trunk of one of these treea, he was 
to give a vigorous jump, and rid himself at once 
of the ague and the tuft of hair. The loss of the 
hair was so painful, and the loas of the ague s0 
doubtful, that the Berkhampstead folks many 
years ago ceased to go to ‘the cross-oaks.’ The 
ague, the toothache, and dog-bites were the 
subject of many charms. In the former two 
maladies, a nervous impression might go far to 
cure; and in the last, a charm au hydro- 
phobia would protect the simple believer from 
the great peril that is in a brooding fear of 
madness. The ludicrous cures were a legion in 
themselves. It seems heartlessly unkind to give 
a poor dog the measles ; but many an old nurse 
took a lock of hair from the nape of the sick 
child’s neck, made a sort of sandwich of it between 
bread-and-butter, and watched at the door to 
transfer, or fancy she had transferred, the measles 
to a stray dog—probably a stray dog, because 
only an ill-fed animal wonld take her bread. 
Equally unkind was it to strive to give our dumb 
friend the whooping-cough; but by the same 
process, with a bunch of hair and a piece of 
meat, the nurse could be guilty of that absurdity 
as well. 

Have any of our readers ever encountered 
a toad with the whooping-cough? The Cheshire 
toads ought to be sometimes found crowing and 
whooping and in need of change of air; for 
the superstitious Cheshire woman whose child 
has the cough, knows that she has only to 
poke a toad’s head into her child’s mouth ‘to 
transfer the whooping-cough to the toad. Query, 
Is the disease also transferred—and in that case, 
what are the alarming results—when the victim 
of whooping-congh gets rid of it by being passed 
nine times wonder and over a donkey? The cure 
for rickets is to pass the child under and over 
the donkey nine-times-nine turns. This was 
actually done in London as late as 1845; when 
& man and e woman, solemnly counting, passed 
the unfortunate child under and over the unsus- 
pecting moke Eighty ane times, in the midst of an 
admiring crowd. If there was one pass more 
or less, the charm would fail—a broad enough 
hint of the excuses that could be made when 
such cures as these were sought in vain. The 
eighty-one turns must have confused the counter? 
arithmetic, as no doubt the child had personal 
objections, and lifted its voice aloud ; and sore 
must have been the trial even to the patience 
of a donkey. 

So, to sum up, we would est that super- 
stitions keep their false character for trath, firstly, 
because those who observe them therein prove 
their own leaning towards ill-luck; sécondiy, 
because forecasts are e, and interpretations 
can be traced somehow in the chances of life; 
thirdly, because the penalty of ill omens is so 
dreaded, that the ulous shrink from putting 
them to the test; fourthly, because there are 
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Nervous cures, and love-charms, and dreams, in | noxious matter that it appears thet nothing short 
which anxious consciousness points right—the | of boiling can sien enable us to drink it with 
wish being father to the thought ; fifthly, victims clings ‘0 most people, cold boiled water 
of superstition are secretly pleased when (by not seem a very attractive beverage, but #% 
chance) an unlucky omen comes true, and have | has the advantage of being in many ways a safe 
a satisfaction even in relating their misfor- ; 
tunes; while, since no one tells of the cases 
that do not come true, every chance fulfilment 
ia a new rivet in the chain that ought long ago 
to have fallen to pieces, 












The air, too, is anything but true to the trust 
committed to her c We have long con- 
fidingly believed in her good-will, Our sewers, 
Grains, and chimneys discharge their pestilent 
exhaleddofe imto the air; but instead of carrying 
these a' into apace, she receives them only to 
bestow them upon us again. 

The outlook is indeed gloomy, and unless we 
make some progress in sahitury ecience, it is not 
6 little difficult to see how we are to continue to 
support the burden of civilised existence. 

n this connection, it is reassuring to know that 
something is being done to lessen these ominous] 
numerous artificial dangers. The works whic’ 
come within the scope of the Alkali, &c. Works 
Act, 1881, are very injurious to life. The manu- 
facture of alkalies, acids, chemical manures, sal: 
and cement, alike involve processes prejudici 
to eae oe than one ovens of these were 
visited by the inspectors, appointed in pursuance 
of the above Act, during the year 1882; and it is 
interesting to know that some intelligent means 
are being devised whereby the offensive character 
of these manufactures may be diminished. To 
take a single cause of mischief. The manufacture 
of alkalies and acids has long been conducted in 
such a way that the proportion of noxious matter 
which was allowed to escape into the chimney, 
or atmosphere, often reached from twenty to 
forty grains per cubic foot of air, twenty being a 
not uncommon amount. The maximum amount 
which might be allowed to escape with impunity, 
has been estimated at four grains per cubic foot; 
and it is a very important feature of the Act 
that it has been instrumental in reducing this 
very considerably. In the alkali works proper 
the escape has been brousht down to two grains, 
while in some cases it is under one, The 
sulphuric acid works alone are now conspicuous 
for their failings in this important respect, the 
average escape in those examined during the 
Sd eing 55. Again, chemical manure-works 

ve long been a pregnant source of annoyance 
to the inhabitants of the neighbourhood in which 
these are carried on. 

It is, curiously enough, the smaller establish- 
ments of the kind which are the most harmful. 
The larger works have long employed the most 
complete processes, because the escape of effluvia 
would otherwise have been so great, that ib 
would have speedily aroused hostile action on the 
part of the public. The imposition of preven- 
tive measures in the case of the smaller works— 
in many of which no precautions whatever have 
hitherto been adopted—ia attended with some 
difficulty, wince it involves an expenditure which 
would in some cases be almost prohibitive. It 
ap’ 5 i , that no maximam of can 
be fixed in werks of this kind, and all that remains 
to be done is to render it ompulacry. that processes 
should be agopted for washing ont such gases 
as are solufe, and for burning those which are 
mere susceptible to such a od of treatment. 
Since such pernicious agents as fluorine com 
escape during the action of sulphuric acid upon 
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Tuere is just now a most wholesome activity 
in regard to the national health, and the public 
are peculiarly interested in the various details 
of our sanitary machinery. Of this, by no 
means the least important department is that 
instituted under the Alkali Works Regulation 
Act, 1881, or, in other words, the inspection of 
noxious works and factories. In connection with 
the pollution of rivers, this is an old grievance ; 
but too little has hitherto been done to realise or 
to remedy the evil in its general effects upon the 
public health. So greatly, too, have works pre- 
judicial to health imcreased of late years, that 
their inspection has been decided upon none too 
soon. Probably, it will never be known how 
far the death-rate has been influenced by this 
cause. It is, however, one of the unavoidable 
penalties of civilisation that we should live under 
unwholesome conditions of life. . 

A multitude of influences injurious to health 
spring into active existence with the develop- 
ment of commerce and the growth of luxury. 
Most of these are evident enough. All the 
elements, indeed, are equally guilty. The earth, 
air, fire, and water, are allied against civilised 
humanity; and modern science is constantly 
bringing to light disagreeable facta in this con- 
nection, We have Jong lived in the comfortable 
belief that Mother Earth was the great purifier. 
The reverse is, it seems, nearer the truth. Years 
after the germs of infection have been consigned 
to the ground, they have been disinterred, and 
found to be not a whit diminished in virulence. 
Archxologists should, we are told, beware of 
handling newly found relics, lest, perchance, they 
should contract some archaic disease. Even 
mummies, it appears, in spite of their venerable 
respectability, are objects of legitimate suspicion! 
Fire, too, has a dreary catalogue of sins to anewer 
for. It not only robs us of much of the oxygen, 
of which those of us who live in the towns have 
60 scanty, a supply, but it gives us in exchauge 
unconsumed carbon in quantities which fill the 
air with emut. In smoke alone it furnishes us: 
with food for reflection—and digestion—and 
probably will continue to do so for some time to 
come, 

Again, water is the most insidious enemy of 
all. The moat indispensable of the elemente— 
and we are reminded of our obligations to it 
pretty frequently—it is credited with doing the 

harm. In league with unnatural sub- 
stances, it has developed such an affinity for 
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phosphates, the question is one of some urgency. 
Again, another cause of complaint is the escape 
of sulphuretted hydrogen during the process of 
making sulphate of ammonia. In the larger gas- 
liquor-works the fe is burned, and converted 
into sulphuric acid in lead chambers; while in 
others it is through oxide of iron ; and both 
these methods are perfectly satisfactory when 
properly carried out. Again, the discharge of 
sulphurous or muriatic gases evolved in extract- 
ing salt from brine is an evil which has remained 
unremedied almost down to the present time. 
Not the least curious feature of this question, too, 
is the fact that many of the products of distillation 
are 80 Valuable that it is more than mere neglect 
to throw them away in the form of noxious gases, 
It is unnecessary to describe here the state of the 
salt districts. They might serve as a type of the 
abomination of desolation. The combined effect 
of the gases and the soot, which pours forth in 
prodigious volumes and from the chimneys of 
nearly a hundred salt-works in Cheshire alone, 
is most deplorable. 

The only possible conclusion from this Report 
is that we are still far behindhand in these 
matters. We have, for instance, long continued 
to burn coal on the same principle, and are 
very slow to believe in any of the new methods 
which have been and are continually being 
introduced. Yet not only is black smoke very 
much more injurious to animal and vegetable 
life than when it has been rendered colourless 
by burning, but it is peculiarly wasteful. It 
has Jong been known that many valuable com- 
modities could be obtained from coal; and but 
too little progress has hitherto been made in this 
direction. It is, then, all the more interesting 
to know that in some works in the north of 
England the gases from the blast furnaces have 
been cooled and washed, and ammoniscal aalts 
obtained in such quantities as to make the pro- 
ceas economical ; while by the ‘Young and Beilby’ 

Trocess it is contended that not only can the fuel 
consumed for nothing, but that there will be 
several shillings a ton profit. 

So far as manufactures are concerned, there 
certainly seems to be no valid reason why the 
Tule that they must consume their own smoke 
should not be much more freely enforced. In 
the case of the alkali trades, which have long been 
in a very bad state, it is, of course, an unfortunate 
time to suggest the necessity for the outlay of 
more sapltal’ in improved works. But the exigen- 
cies of the public health are paramount, and 
needlessly offensive proceases cannot be tolerated 
mich longer. Such a case as that reported from 
Widnes, where waste heaps of offensive matter, 
consisting chiefly of sulphur and lime, are allowed 
to accumulate, although the sulphur could be 
extracted at a profit, and so prevented from 
polsaning the streams for miles around, is certainly 

ifficult to explain. The drainage from these 
heaps alone is estimated as carrying away twelve 
tons or seventy pounds-worth of sulphur a day. 
But perhaps as soon as some satisfactory system 
for eliminating the sulphur has been hit upon, 
this will be remedied. We have certainly much 
yet to learn in sanitary science, The old theories 
are ona by one being exploded, and it will no 
Jonge do for us to poison the air we breathe, 
‘under the pleasing impression that its purifying 





properties are inexhaustible. Civilisation has 
made such strides that she has succeeded in over- 
turning the equilibrium of nature. The equili- 
brium must be restored. 





TRIMMING THE FEST OF ELEPHANTS. 


The feet of elephants kept for show purposes are 
trimmed two or three times a year. e sole of 
an elephant’s foot is heavily covered with a thick 
horny substance of material similar to the three 
toe-nails on each foot; and as it prows thicker 
and thicker, it tends to contract and crack, often 
laming the animal. Barnum the American show- 
man recently subjected his eleplants to the 
trimming process at one of the towns where he 
was exhibiting. With a knife about two feet 
long, great pieces of horn, six inches by four, and 
a quarter of an inch thick, were shaved off. 
Often pieces of glass, wire, nails, and other things 
are found imbedded in the foot, which have been 
picked up during street parades, Sometimes 
these irritating morsels work up into the leg and 
produce a festering sore. A large nail was found 
imbedded in the foot of one of the elephants, 
which had to be extracted with a pair of pincers, . 
and the wound syringed with warm water. 
During the operation, the huge creature appeared 
to suffer great pain, but seemed to know that 
it would afterwards obtain relief, and therefore 
bore it patiently, and trumpeted its pleasure at 
the close. Three times around an elephant’s 
front-hoof is said to be his exact height. 





SONNETS OF PRAISE 
THE VALES. 


Tue nestling vales lie sheltered from rough winds, 
As little babes in tender keeping grow, 

Some narrow gorge each flowery limit binds ; 
Thus we from childish eyes hide elder woe. 

The vales are thick with corn, with plenty shine ; 
Thus should the chikiren smile in sunny glee, 

For One hath blessed them with a Jove divine, 
The untried pilgrims of life’s stormy sea. 

Though rough winds cannot enter, gentle rain 
Refreshes the green vale, till aprings arise, 

Their source the snow-clad hills ; so age should gain, 
By gentle teaching childhood’s eager eyes. 

Rain fills the poola, the thirsty vale is blest ; 
Thus should the children thrive, by love caressed. 


THE MOUNTAINS, 


The lofty mountains with their snowy crests, 

({od’s ensigns, praise their Lord throughout the land ; 
Their heights, which few can reach, in human breasts 
Inspiring awe, yet quake beneath His hand. 

Oft "twixt their summits and the lower earth, 

The wreathing cloud-mists roll, alone they dwell 

Aw sight-dimmed age Our cries of pain or mirth 
Molest them not ; thus age with deadening spell 
Benumbs our cars, yet near each lonely peak 

Sing mountain birds, sunbeams each summit crown. 
From highest heaven thus God’s saints may seek 
Refuge in thoughts divine, though long years drown 
Earth's sounds; on mountain crest reposed the Ark, 


Our home above shines clear, as earth grows dark. 
uP 
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SUDDEN FORTUNES. 


Few things are so fascinating to read as stories 
of fortunes suddenly made. They lend to the 
adventures of miners in guld or diamond fields 
an interest possessed by enterprises of no other 
kind ; they also impart a most seductive glamour 
to accounts published in continental newspapers 
of prize-winners in big lotteries. When the 
French annual state lotteries were abolished in 
1837, a writer of some distinction, M. Alphonse 
Karr, protested energetically against what he 
called a hardship for the poor. His defence 
was curious. ‘For five sous,’ he said, ‘the most 
miserable of beings may purchase the chance 
of becoming a millionaire; by suppressing thia 
chance, you take away the ray of hope from 
the poor man’s life.’ 

Almost any man can relate from his own 
experience tales of suddenly acquired wealth ; 
and by this we do not mean the riches that 
may be inherited through the death of a 
relative, or those which are won by specula- 
tion. he professed money-hunter who succeeds 
on ‘Change is like the sportsman who brings 
home a good bag—his spoils, though they may 
be large, are not unexpected. But there is the 
man who goes out without any thought of 
sport, and returns with a plump bird that has 
dropped into his hands; or the man who, 
wandering on the seashore, picks up a pearl, It 
is with persons of this description that we may 
compare those lucky individuals who, awaiting 
nothing from fortune, are suddenly overwhelmed 
by her favours. A few examples of such luck 
may induce the reader who sees no signs of 
wealth on his path just yet, never to despair. 

At the beginning of 1870, the Hétel des 
Réservoirs at Versailles was for sale. It was the 
largest hotel in the city; but as Versailles had 
become a sleepy place, almost deserted in winter, 
and only frequented in summer by casual tourists 
and Sunday excursionists, the landlord had 
scarcely been able to pay his way. The hotel 
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Price 1}d. 
and the new proprietor entered wpon his tenancy 
on the first of April. He soon repented of his 
bargain. The season of 1870 brought fewer 
excursionists than usual; and when, in the middle 
of July, war was declared against Germany, all 
the landlord’s chances of recouping himself during 
the months when forcign tourists abound, seemed 
gone, so that he had serious thoughts of reselling 
the house. Within eight weeks, the whole of his 
prospects were altered. The French were defeated, 
Paris was invested, Versailles became the’ head- 
quartera of the invading unuies, and suddenly 
the Hotel des Réservoirk entered upun a period 
of such prosperity as doubtless could not be 
matched by the records of any other hostelry. 
From the middle of September till the following 
February it was the lodging-place of Grand 
Dukes and Princes, ug many as it would hold; 
whilst its dining-rooms were resorted to by all 
the wealthiest officers in the German forces, As 
the siege operations kept troops in movement 
at all hours, meals were served ot every time of 
the day and night. Three relays of cooks and 
as many of waiters had to be hired; and the 
consumption of wines, spirits, and liqueurs beggars 
all reckoning. Princes and rich officers going 
into action or returning from victory ape naturally 
free with their money ; every triumph of German 
arms was a pretext for banquets and toasts. In 
fact, from the 1st of October to the date when 
the occupation of the city ccased—a period of 
about one hundred and thirty days—the average 
number of champagne bottles uncorked every 
day exceeded five hundred! As the Prussians 
held Rheims, the landlord was enabled to renew 
his stock of champagne as often as was necessary ; 
but he could not renew his stock of Bordeaux— 
the Bordelais being in French hands, so that 
towards the end of the war he was selling his 
clarete at fancy prices. 

The, Germans marched away in February ; 
but still the Hétel des Réservoirs’ marvellous 
run of luca continued. In March the Com- 
munist insurrection broke out; the: National 


was disposed of.in January for a very low figure, | Assembly transferred its sittings to Versailles, 
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which was proclaimed the political capital of 
France; and during the second siege of Paris 
the hotel was crowded with ministers, foreign 
ambassadors, deputies, and other persons of 
note. The result of all this and of the steady 
custom which the hotel received so long as 
Versailles remained the seat of government, was 
that the landlord, who was at the point of ruin 
in 1870, retired in 1875 worth one hundred and 
twenty thousand pounds, after selling the hotel 
for three times what he had paid for it. We may 
add that in 1870 other very fine hauls of moncy 
were made by hotel-keepers in cities which the 
German armies occupied, and at Tours and 
Bordeaux, which were successively the seats of 
the French Government of National Defence. 

But it will be objected that such fortunes as 
war, revolutions, and other great commotions 
bring to the few, in compensation for the ruin 
which they scatter among the many, are not to 
be met with in lands enjoying profound peace 
like England. Well, there are local convulsions 
too in England. An obscure village becomes the 
scene of a murder or a railway accident; an 
inquest is held; reporters are sent down from 
London; idlers by the trainful come to view 
the spot where the mishap occurred; and the 
village public-house, which had been doing a 
poor business, all at once finds itself taking gold 
and silver like a first-class London buffet. Such 
thinga happen pretty often ; indeed, Fortune now 
and then knocks at houses whose inmates, from 
sheer bewilderment or stupidity, do not know 
how to take advantage of her unexpected visit. 
We have the recollection of a publican in o village 
on the Great Western line who positively spurned 
a chance of handsome gains thrown into his way 
by, a snowatorm. An express train had got 
snowed up in the night; with infinite difficulty, 
by reason of the darkness, the passenyers crawled 
out, and made across the ficlds for a public-house 
about a mile distant; but on arriving there, they 
met with anything but a hospitable reception. 
The landlord had been roused from sleep ; he 
could not serve drink, he said, because it was 

t hours; he had no spare-room for travel- 
ers; there was only one ounce of tea in his 
house ; and so forth. In the end, most of the 
benighted party found a refuge at the vicarage. 
Had the landlord been a more astute fellow, he 
might have secured some valuable patrons that 
night, for there were wealthy people among the 
passengers ; and two of them Mal to linger for 
ae than a week in the village, having fallen 

Let us now leave publicans, and come to stories 
of sudden professional advancement. All young 
doctors know what uphill work it sometimes is 
to establish a practice. Years will often clapsc 
befure a doctor gets any return for the money 
which his friends invested in obtaining his 
diploma. On the other hand, a single fortunate 
case may bring patients by the score. About 
twenty years ago, a yonns doctor who had been 
established three years in London without making 
an income, lost heart, and determined to emigrate 
to Australia. He sold his amall house and 
furniture, paid his ‘passage-money, and a week 
before his ship was to sail, went into the country 
to say good-bye to his parents. Having to change 
trains at a junction, he was waiting on the 
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platform, when a groom in a smart livery 
galloped up to the station, and calling exeitedly 
to a porter, handed him a telegraphic message 
for transmission. From some. remar'! elpaewe a 
between the two men, the young doctor under- 
stood that the Duke of , a member of the 





Cabinet, had fallen generously ill, and that an. 


eminent physician in London was being tele- 
graphed for. The groom added that he had 
ridden to the houses of three local doctors, who 
had all been absent, ond that ‘Her Grace was 
in a terrible way.’ 

The young doctor saw his opportunity, and at 
once seized it. ‘I am a medical man,’ he said 
to the groom ; ‘and I will go to the Hall to offer 
my assistance till another doctor arrives,’ 

The groom was evidently attached to his 
master, for he said: ‘Jump on my horse, air, 
and ride straight down the road for about four 
miles; you can’t miss the Hall; any one will 
tell you where it is.’ 

The doctor went, was gratefully received by 
the Duchess, and happened to be just in time 
to stop a mistake in treatment of the patient, 
which might have proved fatal if continued for 
a few hours longer. The Duke was suffering 
from typhoid fever; and when the eminent 
physician arrived from town, he declared that 
the young doctor’s management of the case 
had been perfect. The result of this was, that. 
the Jatter was requested to remain at the Hall 
to take charge of the patient; and his name 
figured on the bulletins which were issued during 
the next fortnight, and were printed in all the 
daily newspapers of the kingdom. Such an 
advertisement is always the making of a medical 
man, especially when his patient recovers, as the 
Duke did. Our penniless friend received a fee 
of five hundred guineas; took a house at the 
West End, and from that time to this has been 
at the head of one of the largest practices in 
London. 

Curiously enough, his sudden rise was indi- 
rectly the means of bringing another needy young 
doctor to great fortune. aving abandoned his 
emigration scheme, our friend had made a present 
of his ticket to a former fellow-student of his, a 
shiftless sort of young man, who was loafing about 
town, with no regular work or prospects. This 
ne’er-do-weel had never thought of leaving the 
mother-country, and he accepted the ticket rather 
with the idea of making a pleasant voyage gratis 
than of settling at the antipodes, But on the 
way out, an epidemic of pox occurred among 
the passengers; the ship’s roa ees died ; and the 
emigrant doctor, stepping into his place, displayed 
such skill and devotion that he won golden 
opinions from all on board. As often happens 
with men of good grit, the sudden call to noble 
work and great responsibilities completely altered 
his character, and he became thenceforth a steady 
fellow. On landing at Sydney, he was presented 
with a handsome cheque by the agents of the 
Steamship Company for his services, and soon 
afterwards was, on their recommendation, ap- 
pointed physician to the quarantine depét. This 
position put him in the way of forming a first-rate 

rivate practice and of winning municipal honours. 

e is now one of the most prosperous men in 
the colony, and a member of the colonial legis- 
lature. : 


m 





Chasabarys Joel BY MEAD AND STREAM. 943 


Talking of sea-voyages reminds us of a barrister | to him the bulk of her pro ‘aa a reward for 
who has owed professional success to the mere{his patient kindness’ A clergyman of our 
lucky, or let us say providential, hazard which big inca obtained a living of value from 
sent him out on a trip to China. Having lived |a net in Norfolk for no otlier reason than 
three or four years in chambers without getting that he was the only curate within ten miles 
a brief, he was almost destitute, when a friend | round who had not applied for it when it fell 
of his who was in the tea-trade offered him a free | vacant. And another clergyman‘whom we know 
passage to Shanghai and back on condition of his | got a still better living for having refused prefer- 
transacting some piece of business there. On the | ment offered to him under circumstances eroga- 
passage out, the barrister had many conversations | tory to, his dignity. He was a fair singer ; and 
with the captain, who chanced to have lately given | a vulgar plutocrat who had invited him to dinner 
evidence at Westminster in a lawsuit which was | promised to give him a living if he would sin 
of great importance to the shipping interest. But | a comic song at dessert. The quiet rebuke which 
he had been diseusted with the ‘stupidity,’ as he|the young clergyman udministere made the 
called it, of the judge and counsel in the case, 
when talking of maritime and commercial cus- 
toms; and he exclaimed: ‘Why don’t some of 
those lawyers who mean to speak in shipping 
cases, study our ways a little?’ These words 
struck the young barrister, who, after thinking 
the matter over for a few days, resolved to live 
at sea for a while. 

On his return to England, he sought for a 
situation as purser or secretary on board one of 
the great ocean steamers, and in this capacity 
made several trips. Then he successively tried 
expeditions on board whalers, vessels engaged in 
the cod and herring fisheries, &c. ; in fact, he led 
a sailor's life for rather more than three years, 
picking up a full acquaintance with the manners, 
customs, grievances, and wants of those who had 
their business in the great waters. Ou going back 
to the bar, he almost at once got briefs in the 
Admiralty Court; and becoming known to soli- 
citors as an expert on shipping questions, his 
professional fortune was inade. 

We might quote several cases similar to this 
one where special knowledge, sometimes acquired 
by accident, has put men in the way of getting 
highly honourable and well-paid positions on the 
newspaper press. A gentleman who ie now a 
distinguished leader-writer on one of the London 
dailics, got his situation in conseyuence of having 
broken his leg while travelling in Germany. He 
was laid up for months in lodgings, and there 
became intimate with a Russian refugee, who 
taught him the Russian language and instructed 
him thoroughly in Muscovite polities This 
occurred at the bennine of the Eastern imbroglio 
in 1876 ; and when the patient was petting better, 
he sent tu a London paper a series of letters Which 
exhibited euch a familiarity with Russian afhirs, 
that they attracted general notice. He was soon 
asked to go to St Petersburg as special corre- 
spondent ; and from that date all things prospered 
with him. At the time when he broke his leg, 
he was about to accept a clerkship in 1 merchant's 
office, where he would have had small chance gia vate 
of making any figure in the world. to speculate on the possibility of ingratiatin 

But we fancy we can hear people exclaim | himeclf with this mysterious relative, wlio sects 
that talent well directed is pretty sure to make | to have discovered the mines of Golconda, 

a man’s fortune, so that it is never surprising | Nothing more was said. Mr Hadleigh enjoined 
‘to hear of clever men growing rich. True; {silence dn the subject until he should please to 
but neverthelese there ‘are chances for those | speak; and he had done so with a sternness 
who are not clever. We have heard of a|which effectually checked the tongue even of 
man who had two thousand pounds a year | Miss igh, who, ve ‘engaged,’ felt herself 
left him because he was civil to an. infirmjin some M ‘sure rel from parental autho- 
old lady in church, finding the hymns for her, | rity. 

setting her hassock, &. did not know her e consequence was that there had 
name; but she took care to ascertain his, and | up a feeling of constraint, which was ex 

when she died, he found that she had bequeathed |irkeome to the frank, loving nature of Philip ; 















pipes ashamed of himself, so that the next 
ay he proffered the livmg with a letter of 
apology; but the living was refused, the clergy- 
man stating that it would be impossible for him to 
forget the circumstances under which it was first 
tendered. This was the more honourable, ag the 
clergyman was very badly off. Another patron, 
hearing of what he had done, appointed him to a 
benefice, as a testimony of his adiniration. 

We may conclude with a story of a man who 
was suddenly made rich because of his great 
stupidity. He was the only dull man in a bright- 
witted fail, and going to dinc with a wealthy 
relative who had a horror of fools, he’ made so 
many silly remarks, that the old man cried in 
exasperation: ‘I must do something for you, 
for you'll never do anything for yourself. If I 
don’t make a rich man of you, you’ll become a 
laughing-stock to the world and a disyruce to your 
family.’ 


BY MEAD AND STREAM. 
CHAPTER XXIV,—THE WORK. 


Pxitir spoke lightly to Madge about the 
‘chambers in town ;’ but he was not quite satis- 
fied with the arrangement, when she told him 
frankly that she did not like it. He confessed 
that the idea pleased him chiefly because it 
would give him a sense of indepcudence, which 
he could never experience so long as he remained 
at Ringsford and the family continued to be in 
the same mood as at present. Very little had 
been said to him there, beyond a few expressions 
of curiosity on the part of the girls, and 2 cunning 
uestion from Coutts as to what guarantee Uncle 
shield could give for the wealth he profeased to 
possess. 

‘The amount he promised to place at my 
disposal is in the beaks! Philp answered ; ‘and 
that, I fancy, would be sufficient, Coutts, to sutisly 
even you.’ . 

Coutts nodded, was silent, and began privately 
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and yet he could not divine how he was to 
overcome it. He could not tell whether this 
feeling was due to his own anxiety to reconcile 
two opposing elements, or to the unspoken irrita- 
tion of the family with him for having leagued 
himeelf with their enemy, It never occurred to 
him that any one of them could be jealous of 
his good fortune. 

owever, this new arrangement seemed to offer 
an opportunity for making the position clear, 
Standing apart from the influence of his family, 
he would be ‘able to consider all the cireum- 
stances of his position with more calmness and 
impartiality than would be otherwise possible. 

t the same time, he was a good deal perplexed 
by the conduct of Mr Shield, and was gradually 
beginning to feel something like vexation at it. 
There was the difficulty of secing him, and then 
the impossibility of vetting him to discuss any- 
thing when he did see him. Mr Shield was still 
at the Langham; and if Philip called without 
having made an appointment, he was either seut 
away with some excuse, which he knew to be 
nothing more than an excuse, or there was a 
great fuss of attendants entering and leaving the 
room before he was admitted. On these occasions 
Philip was conscious of an atmosphere of brandy- 
and-soda: and several times his uncle had been 
served with a glass of this potent mixture during 
their interviews, brief as they were. It was to 
this weakness Philip had been about to refer, 
when speaking to Dame Crawshay, and to it he 


was disposed to attribute much of his uncle's 


eccentricity of conduct. 

But he was always the same roughly good- 
natured man, although short of speech and decided 
in manner. 

‘Once for all, he said gruffly, when Philip 
made a more strenuous effort than usual to induce 
him to discuss the scheme he was elaborating ; 
‘Tam not a good talker—sce things clearer when 
they are put down on paper for me. You do 
that ; and if there is anything that does not please 
me, I'll tell you fast enough in writing. Then 
there can be no mistakes between us. Had 
enough of mistakes in my time already.’ 

And notwithstanding his peculiarly jerky mode 
of expressing himself in falling his letters were 
invariably clear and to the point. They formed, 
indeed, a bewildering contrast to the man as he 
appeared personally, for they were the letters of 
one who had clear vision and cool judgment. 
But as yet Philip had not found any opportunit: 
to eppresch the aubject of a reconciliation wit 
his father. He kept that object steadily in view, 
however, and waited 
moment in which to apen 

Wrentham was well pleased that Mr Shield 
should keep entirely in the background ; it left 
him the more freedom in action; and he was 
delighted with his appointment as general manager 
for Philip. His firet transaction in that capacity 
was to sublet his offices in Golden Alley to his 
principal. This saved so much expense, and there 
were the clerks and all the machinery ready for 
conducting any business which might be entered 
upon, Wrentham had agreeable visions of big 
prizes to be won on the Stock Exchange. He 
was confident that the whole theory of exchange 
business was as simple as A BC to him; and 
only the want of a Aittle capital had prevented 


pe for the right 


him from making a large fortune long ago. His 
chance had come at last, 

Here was this young man, who knew almost 
nothing of business, but possessed capital which 
he desired to employ. e, Martin Wrentham, 
knew how to employ it to the best. advantage. 
What more simple, then? He should employ 
the capital ; instead of dabbling in hundreds, he 
tvould be able to deal in thousands, and in no 
time he would double the capital and make his 
own fortune too! 

But when the time came for Philip to unfold 
the project which he had been quietly maturing, 
the sanguine and volatile Wrentham was for an 
instant dumb with amazement, then peered 
inquiringly into the face of the young capitalist, 
as if seeking some symptoms of insanity, and 
next Jaughed outright. 

‘That’s the best joke I have heard for a long 
time,’ he exclaimed. 

‘Where is the joke?’ asked Philip, a little 
surprised, 

‘You don’t mean to say that you are serious in 
thinking of investing your capital in this way?’ 
Wrentham’s hilarity disappeared as he spoke. 

‘Perfectly serious ; aud Mr Shield approves of 
the idea,’ 

*¢ But you will never make money out of it.’ 

*1 do not kuow what you may mean by making 
money; but unless the calculations which have 
been supplied to me by practical men are utterly 
wrong, | shall obtain a fair percentage on thie 
capital invested. I do not mean to do anything 
foolish, for I consider the money as held in trust, 
and will do what isin my power to make a good 
use of it.’ 

‘You want to drive Philanthropy and Business 
in one team; but I never heard of them géing 
well in harness together,’ 

‘T think they have done so, and may do 80 
again,’ said Philip cheerfully. ; 

‘You will be an execption to all the rules I 
know anything about, if you manage to make 
them go together, If you had five times the 
capital you are starting with, you could make 
nothing out of it, 

‘I hope to make a great deal out of it, although 
not exactly in the sense you mean.’ 

Wrentham passed his hand through his hair, 
as if he despaired of bringing his principal to 
reason. 

‘What do you expect to make out of it?’ 

‘Firat of all, beginning on our small scale, we 
shall provide work for so many men. By the 
systern of paying for the work done, rather than 
by wages whether the work is done or not, each 
man will be able to earn the value of what he 
can produce or cares to produce.’ . 

‘You will not find half-a-dozen men willing 
to accept that arrangement.’ 

‘We must make the most of those we do find. 
When the advantages are made plain in practice, 
others will come in fast enough.’ 

‘The Unions will prevent them.’ 

‘Tt isa kind of Union I am proposing to form 
—na Union of capital and labour. Then, I pro- 
pose to divide amongst the men all profits above, 
say, six or eight per cent. en the capital, in pro- 
portion to the work each has done. I believe 
we shall find plenty of workmen who will under- 
stand and appreciate the scheme.’ -, 
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Wrentham waa resting his elbows on the table 

and twisting a piece of paper between his 

He had got over his first surprise. The one thing 
he understood was, that Philip would hold obsti- 
nately to this ridiculous ideal of a social revolu- 
tion until experience showed him how impractic- 
able it was. The one thing he did not understand 
was, how Mr Shield had agreed to let him try 





‘I admire the generous spirit which prompts 
you tu try this experiment ; it is excellent, bene- 
volent, and all that sort of thing,’ he said coolly ; 
‘but it is not business, and it will be a failure. 
Every scheme of the same gort that has been tried 
has failed. However, I shall do my best to help 
you. How do you propose to begin ?? 

Philip was prepared tor this Iukewarm support ; 
he had not expected Wrentham to enter upon 
the plan with enthusiasm, and was aware that 
men of business would regard it as a mere fancy, 
in which a good deal of money would he thrown 
away. Bunt he was confident that the result 
would justify his sanguine calculations. 

‘I am sorry you cannot take a more cheerful 
view of my project, Wrentham ; but I hope some 
day to hear you own that you were mistaken. 
We shall begin by buying this land—here is the 
plan. Then if we get it at a fuir price, we shall 
proceed to erect two blocks of good healthy 
tenements for working-people. We shall be our 
own contractors, and so begin our experiment with 
the men at once, Take the plaus home with 
you, and look them over ; and to-morrow you can 
open negotiations for the purchase of the land? 

Wrentham’s eyes brightened, 

‘Ah, that’s better—that’s something I can 
do.’ : 

*You will find that there are many things you 
ean do in carrying out the work, said Philip, 
smiling, 

The general manager was restored to equa- 
nimity by the prospect of a speculation in land. 
The young enthusiast went his way, contented 
with the thought that he had taken the first step 
towards a social reform of vast importayce. 

The same afternoon the agents for the land 
in question received a communication from a 
golicitur inquiring the tems on which it was to 


be sold. 


THE HOMING PIGEON, 
BY GORDON STALES, M.D., BN. 


‘Ler it off at Leicester, sir.’ 

My train had already started, when the speaker 
—an earnest-faced, enthusiastic-looking working- 
man—breathless with running, leapt on to the 
step, and after a burried glance round the com- 


ment, Popped a paper bag into my arms and 


isappeares 

‘Let it off at Leicester?’ What did the man 
mean? Did he take me for one of the Fenian 
brotherhood? Had he handed me an ‘infernal 
inachine’ with which to destroy Leicester railway 
station? I was taken aback for a moment, but 
only for a moment, for something rustled inside 
the bag, and I ‘keeked’ in at a corner. 





‘Youre there, are you?’ I said sotto roce, as the | popping the question. 
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The man’s meaning was plain enough now. 
Leicester was our first sto ing-place, was to 
throw the bird up there—which I duly did—and 
knowing the hour the train was due there, its 
owner could thus judge of ita fiving powers 
from the time it took to regain “the loft in 
London. 

By many people, it is believed that the homing 
pigeon is guided in its wonderful flights by some 
special instinct ; ofhers think that sight alone is the 
bird’s gitide. In ‘the fur-distant past, long before 
railways, telegraphs, or telephones were dreamt of, 

igeons were used to convey intelligence of alk 
<inds from distant quarters; and even in our 
own day‘and in times of peace, homing or carrie» 

igeons ate found exceedingly useful as message- 
arers in a hundred ways needless to name. 

In time of war, their utility can hardly bo over- 
rated. The ‘Paris pigeon-post’ of the Franco- 
German war of 1870-71 is well known. During 
the sicue, when the gavest city in the world was 
closely beleaguered by the Prussians, and all com- 
munication with the outside world was totally cut 
off, homing pigeons brought to Paris by balloons, 
found their way back to Tuurs and other pe 
bearing with them news of the beleaguered city. 
How welcome they must have been to the thou- 
sands of people who had friends and relatives in 
Paris at that time! The messages carried hy the 
pigeons were written or printed, then photo- 
grephed on thin paper, the words being se 
reduced in size that it required the aid of a 
powerful magnifier to decipher them. These 
tmy documents were carri¢d in emall sealed 
quills, carefully fastened to the centre tail- 
feathers, Froin the very moment of the arrival 
of the first homing pigeon, the Paris pigeon-post 
was firmly established as un institution ; and in 
times of war among all civilised nations, the 
avrial voyayeur will in future doubtless play a 
most important part. 








We have already in England a large number, 


of clubs devoted to pigeon-flying or pigeon-racing ; 
but it is in Brussels that the sport is carried out 
to the fullest extent. In Belgium alone, there 
are at this moment nearly twenty-five hundred 
clubs, and every town, village, or district in the 
whole country goes in for its weekly race, The 


‘hirds are sent off on the Friday or Sonia by 


special trains, and are liberated in clouds of 
thousands on the Sunday mornings, two, three, 
four, or even five hundred miles from home. 

I know many people im this country who hava 
as their special hobby the breeding and_ flying 
of pigeons in a private way, quite independent of 
Gute oanle who never go very far away from 
home without taking a pigeon or two along 
with them, to send back with news of their safe 
arrival, or their succees or non-success in matters 
of business. I had the following told me by a 
friend, and have no reason to doubt the truth of 
it, A gentleman of rather shy disposition came 
down trom London to a town not a hundred iniles 
from Warwick, bent on proposing to a young 
lady, with whom he was greatly in love. She 
was the daughter of a well-to-do landowner, and 
a fancier*of Antwerp carriers. The Londoner, 


however, Jacked the courage or opportunity of 
‘ He was te 


ld enoug) 


bright, inquiring eye of a blue homing pigeon met | though, before taking leave, to beg the loan o 


nly gaze. 


one of his lady-love’s peta, just ‘to tell her of his 











pererres 
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safe arrival in town.’ The bird returned from 
London the same day; and in the little quill, it 
bore to its mistress a message—that, after all, might 
more simply and naturally have been conveyed 
by lip—to wit, a declaration and a proposal. A 
more artful though innocent way of getting out 
of a difficulty couwld hardly have been devised. 
It was successful too, 

The homing pigeon of the present day is not 
only remarkably fond of the cot and scenes around 
it wherein it has been bred and reared, but fond 
of its owncr as well, and exceedingly sagacious 
and docile. The power of wing of this bird is 
very great, and emulates the speed of the swiftest 
train, over five hundred miles being done some- 
times in Jess than twelve hours. 

Now, although, in our fogey and uncertain 
climate, we can never hope to attain such results 
in pigeon-fiving as ue o in ota fm or sunny 
France, still, the bree ing and utilising of these 
useful birds deserve far more attention than 
we in this country give them. It is in the 

hope that some of the readers of this Journal 
may be induced to adopt the breeding und flying 
of these pigeons os a fancy or hobby, that I now 
devote the rest of this article to a few practical 
hints about their general management. 

I should say, then, to a beginner, join a club, 
by all means, if there be one anywhere near you. 
If there is not, and you are energetic enough, 
why, then, sturt one ; or, independent of all clubs, 
make your hobby an entirely private onc. Now, 
before doims anything else in the matter, you 
must have a proper loft or pigeonry for your 
coming pets. This should be placed as high 
as possible, so that the birds, from their area 
or flight, may catch glimpses of the country 
all round, and tlius fainiliarise themselves with 
it. 

The loft should be divided into two by means 
of a partition with a door in it, each apartment 
having an outlet to the area in front. 
room is devoted to the young birds, the other to 
the old. Without illustrations, it is somewhat 
difficult to describe the area or trap and its uses, 
but I will try. In its simplest form, then, it is 
a large wooden cage—with a little platform in 
front of it—that is fixed against the pigeons’ own 
private door to their loft. At the back of the 
cao is a sliding-door, communicating with the 
loft, and in command of the owner of the pigeons ; 
and another in the front of the cage. i 
evident, then, that if you open the back-door, 
the bird can get into the area from the loft; and 
if you open the front one as well, he can get out 
altogether, to fly about at his own sweet will. 
Returning from his exercise when tired, if both 
trap or sliding-doors are open, he can pass right 
through the is eee the loft; if ouly the front- 
door is open, can get no farther than the 
interior of the cage or area, But independent 
of these trap-doora, there are two little swing- 
doors, called bolting-wires—one in front of the 
cage, and one behind, that is, betwixt the area and 
the loft. The peculiarity of these swing-doors 

. is this: they are hinged at the top, and open 
inwardly, being prevented from opening outwardly 
ty a beading placed in front of them at the foot. 

ell, suppose a bird to have just arrived from 
off a journey, and alighting on the little platform, 
found the sliding-door shut, it would immediately 


The one | 


It is; 


| 


shove against the door, which would swing open, |! 


permitting the bird’s entrance, and at once shut 
again against the beading, and prevent its exit, 
In the same way, through the back bolting-wires, 
a pigeon could enter the area, but could not return 
to the loft in that way, nor get out through the 
bolting-wires in front. When a bird returns home 
from a journey, the exact time of its arrival may 
even, by a very simple contrivance attached to 
the external bolting-wires, be signalled to the 
owner. 

The breeding compartment should have around 
the walls nesting-boxes, I might call them, or 
divisions, four feet long, two and a half feet high, 
and about two feet wide; these ought to be barre 
in front, with a doorway, to put the pigeons 
through for breeding purposes, and two earthen- 
ware nest-pans in each, hidden from view behind 
an L-shaped screen of wood. In the loft are 
pigeon-hoppers and drinking-fountains, as well 
as a box containing a mixture of gravel, clay, 
and old mortar, with about one-third of coarse 
salt; the whole wetted and made into a mass 
with brine. 

About twice a week, a bath is greatly relished 
by the birds; but care should be taken not to 
leave the flour of the loft damp. Old lime and 
gravel should be sprinkled about. The food of 
the homing pigeon is not different from that of 
any othcr pigeon, and consists chiefly of beans, 
small gray peas, with now and then, by way of 
change, a little wheat, tares, rice or Indian corn. 
Soft food may sometimes be given also, such as 
boiled rice or putato,*mixed with oatmeal. 

The drinking-water should be changed every 
day, and the fountain frequeutly well mnsed out. 
The greatest cleanliness should prevail in the loft. 
Everything should be clean and sweet and dry, 
and there should never be cither dust or a bad 
smell, Green food may be given when the birds 
(cannot get ont to supply themselves. It should 
be given fresh, and on uv account left about the 
loft to decay. Never let the hoppers be empty, 
and sce that the grains are not al y good, but tree 
from dust as well. 

Next as to getting into stock. There are two 
or three ways of doing this. It is sometimes 





| possible to get the egys, which may be placed 


under an ordinary pigeon. Good old birds inay 
be got—a few pairs; but they must, of course, be 
kept strict prisoners, else they will fly away. The 
best plan, however, of getting into stock is that of 
pee asing young birds as soon as they are fit tu 
eave the mother. These must be put in the loft, 
Lut not let ont for a week vr two, although the 





should be permitted to #0 into the area and look 
around them, to get familiar with the place. After 
some time, they may be permitted to go out and 
fly around, 
bad strain, they are as well lost. But training 
should not begin until the bird is fully three 
months old, and strony. The young birds are 
first ‘tossed’ two or three hundred yards from 
their loft. If they have already become familiar 
with their home surroundings, they will speedily 
get back to the cot. Toss them unfed, flinging 
them well up in an open space ; and repeat this day 
after day for some}jtime ; then gradually increase 
the distance, to a quarter of a mile, half a mile, 
and a mile, and so on to five, ten, up to fifty or 
a hundred miles of railway. The tossing should 





If good, they will return; if of a. 
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be done on & fine day, at all events never on & 

one. 

irds may be sent to station-masters at different 
distances along the line to be tossed, the basket 
in which they have been carried being sent back 
as a returned empty, with the exact time at which 
the birds were qa out marked on the label by 
the station-master or porter. When this plan 
is adopted, it is of course necessary to write to the 
station-master first, and get his ater sae to send 
birds to him for the purpose of being tossed. 

I have purposely avoided saying anything 
about the points and properties of homing 
pigeons; it is good wing you want, more than 
shape of head or face, although there ought always 
to be a skull indicative of room for brains. It 
is wing you want, I repeat, strength, health, 
and strain. Why I put the last word in italics 
is this: I consider that it ia essential to success, 
and cheapest in the long-run, to breed from 
a good working strain. The rule holds good in 
the breeding of all kinds of live-stock. So the 
reader, if he intends to take up the homing-pigeon 
hobby, will do well to see that he gets birds of a 
good working stock to begin with, 

A pigeon is not at its best till it is two years 
of age; care should be taken, therefore, nut to 
attempt too much with them the first year of 
training, When a bird returns, ireat it to a 
handful of nice grain, or even hemp; but during 
training, give nothing that is too fattening in large 
quantities. Great care and attention are required 
all the year round; exercise should never be 
neglected ; they should be permitted to get out 
frequently during the day, or indeed, to have their 
liberty all day, taking precautions against the 
tender attentions of vagrant cats. The moulting 
season is a somewhat critical time, and so is the 
breeding-time ; but this class of pigeons is, on the 
whole, hardy. Treat your birds with universal 
kindness, and they will certainly reward you.* 





A WITNESS FOR THE DEFENCE. 
IN THREE CHAPTERS.—CONCLU:1ON, 


To say that there was a ‘sensation’ would feebly 
describe what followed. Evcry one in court 
aprang to his feet. The prisoner looked as if he 
had seen a ghost. There was a perfect hubbub 
of voices, a8 bar and jury talked among them- 
selves, and my brethren at the solicitors’ tle 
poured questions upon me—to none of whicu I 
replied. Silence being re-tored, the voice of the 
jodge—grave and dignified, but with a perceptible 
tremor—descended like vocal oil on the troubled 
waves of sound. ‘Who instructs you, Mr 
Clincher ?’ 

‘Mr Bentley, my Jord? 

The judge looked more astonished than ever. 
My name was familiar enough to him as a judge, 
and he had known it even better when, os a 
leading barrister, he had held many a brief from 
me. 

‘fT am persuaded,’ said he, ‘that a gentleman 
of Mr Bentley’s repute and experience has good 
reason for what he docs’ But so extraordi 
and unheard-of J will ask Mr Bentley himself 


* [An excellent article on the subject, with drawings of 
loft, &c., will be found in The Field for 23d Feb. last.—Ep.] 
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if he really considers that duty reqyires him to 
offer as a witness, and when and why 
he came to that conclusion?’ 

‘My lord, I oy ian ‘I am certain that, believ- 
ing what I have had cause to believe within the 
last five minutes, I should be greatly to blame 
if I did not testify on oath to certain facts which 
are within my own knowledge But if the 
pare chooses to call me as a witness, your 
ordship will presently understand why it is that, 
with sabmussion, £ cannot at this moment, or 
until F am in the box, give my reasons, And I 
must add that the value of my evidence to the 
prisoner will greatly depend on his auswers to 
certain quesi~ons which I wish, with your lord- 
ship's sanction, to put to him in writing. And 
if he an:wers me as I expect, I believe my 
uae will put an end to the case against 

im.’ 

‘Really, gentlemen of the jury,’ said his lord- 
ship, ‘this matter is assuming a more and more 
remarkubdle aspect. I hardly know what to say. 
That a prisoner on trial for his life should auswer 
questions put to him in private by the prosecutin, 
solicitor is the most extraordinary proposal, 
am bound to say, which ever came under my 
notice. Itis the more difficult for me to decide 
because the prisoner has not the advantage of 
counsel’s assistance.--Prisoner, is it your wish 
that this gentleman should be called as a witness 
on your behalf? You have heard what he has 
said about certain questions which he wishes to 
ut to you beforchand. Of course you are not 
[ound tu answer uny such questions, and may 
nevertheless call him. What do you gay?’ 

‘IT am in God’s hands, my lord,’ answered the 
risoner, who waa quite calm again. ‘It ma 
te that He has raised up a deliverer for me— 
cannot tell But I know that if He wills that 
I should die, no man can save me; if He wills 
to save me, nought can do me harm, So I am 
ready to answer any questions the gentleman 
wishes.’ 

‘T propose,’ said the judge, ‘before deciding thie 
extraordinary point, to consult with the learned 
Recorder in the next court.’ 

All rose as the judge retired ; and- during his 
absence I escaped the questiuns which assailed 
me from every side by burying myself in a 
consultation with my counsel. When he heard 
what the reader knows, he fully uphelkl me in 
what I proposed to do; and then threw limeelf }; 
back in his svat with the air of a man whom 
nothing could ever astonish ayain. 

‘Si-lence !? cried the usher. The judge was 
returnin¢s. ¥ 

‘I have decided,’ said he, ‘to ullow the ques- 
tions to be put as Mr Dentley proposes. Let 
them be written out and submitted to me for my 
approval,’ yf 

t sat down and wrote my questions, and they 
were passed up to the judge As he read them, |) 
he looked more surprised than ever. Bui all 
he said, a8 he handed them down, was, ‘Put the 
questions,’ . 

I walked Pes i feet pave them int 
the prisener’s han ether with my penc. 
He cai them caeiully eae 0 and wrote his 
answera sluwly and with consideration. With the 
paper in my hand, I got into the witness-box 
rs gis sworn. 
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My evidence was to the effect already stated. 
As I described’ the man I had seen under the 
lamp, with my face averted from the prisoner and 
turned to the jury, I saw that they were making 
a careful comparison, and that, allowing for the 
change wrought by twelve years, they found that 
the description tallied closely with the man’s 
appearance, 

I produce this paper, on which I just now 
wrote certain questions, to which the prisoner 
wrote the answers under my eyes. These are the 
questions and answers : 


‘Question. Were you smoking when you came | 


x. to the corner of Hauraki Street ?—A newer. 
0. 


‘Question. Did you afterwards amoke 1—Answer. 
T had no lights. : 

‘Question. Did you try to get a light 7—A newer. 
Yes, by climbing a lamp at the corner; but I 
was not steady enough, and I remember I broke 
my hat against the crossbar. 

‘Question. Where did you carry your pipe and 
tobacco 7—Answer. In my hat, 

‘Those answers, I concluded, ‘are absolutely 
correct in every particular. The man whom I 
saw under the lamp, at eight o’cluck on the night 
of the murder, behaved as the answers indicate. 
That concludes the evidence I have felt bound to 
tender.’ And I handed the slip of paper to the 
usher for inspection by the jury. 

‘Prisoner,’ inquired the Judge, ‘do you call any 
other witness ?’ 

‘I do not, my lord.’ 

‘Then, gentlemen,’ said the judge, turning to 
the jury, ‘the one remark that I shatl make to 
you is this—that if you believe the story of the 
prisoner's witness, there can be little doubt but 
that the prisoner was the man whom the witness 
saw at the corner of Hauraki Street at eight 
o'clock on the night in question ; and if that wae 
80, it is clear, on the case of the prosecution, that 
he cannot have committed this murder. I should 
not be doing my duty if I did not point out to 
you that the witness in question is likely, to sa 
the least, to be without bias in the prisoner's 
favour, and that his evidence is very strongly 
corroborated indeed by the prisoner’s answers to 
the written questions put to him. Gentlemen, 
you will now consider ae verdict.’ 

«We are agreed, my lord,’ said the foreman. 

‘Gentlemen of the jury,’ sung out the clerk 
of arraigns, ‘are you al agreed upon your 
verdict 1’ 

‘We are.’ 

‘And that verdict is ?? 

"Not guilty,’ 

‘And that is the verdict of you all? 

“Tt is? 

There followed a burst of cheering which the 
usher could not silence, but which silenced itsclf 
as the judge was seen to be speaking. ‘John 
Harden—I am thankful, every man in this 
court ia thankful, that your trust in the mercy 
and power of the Aljl-merciful and All-powerful 
has not been in vain. You stand acquitted of a 
foul crime by the unhesitating verdict of the jury, 
and most wonderful has been your deliverance. 
You go forth a free man; and I am glad to think 
that the goodness of God has been bestowed on 
one who has repented of his past sins, and who 
is not likely, I fone and believe, to be unmind- 


ful of that goodness hereafter—You are dis- 
charged.’ 

Had he been left to himeelf, I think the 
poms old master would have climbed into the 

ock, with the view of personally delivering his 
servant out of the house of bondage. But he was 
restrained by a sympathetic conetable, while John 
Harden was re-conveyed for a short time to the 
jail, to undergo certain necessary formalities con- 
nected with his release from custody. I volun- 
teered to take charge of Mr Slocum, and took him 
to the vestibule of the prison, overwhelmed during 
the short walk by thanks and praises. We were 
soon joined by Harden, whose meeting with his 
master brought a lump into the throat even of 
a tough criminal lawyer like myself. I saw them 
into a cab, and they drove off to Mr Slocum’s hotel, 
after promising to call on me next day, and 
enlighten me on certain points as to which I was 
still in the dark. 

As strange a part of my story as any, has vet 
to be told. Ihad hardly got back to my office 
and settled down to read over the various letters 
which were awaiting my signature, when my late 
client (Harden’s prosecutor) was announced. I 
had lost sight of him in the excitement which 
followed the acquittal He did not wait to 
learn whether I was engaged or not, but rushed 
after the clerk into my room. He was ashen 
white, or rather gray, and his knees shook so 
that he could scarcely stand; but his eyes 
positively blazed with wrath. Leaning over 
my table, he proceeded, in the presence of 
the astonished clerk, to pour upon me a 
flood of abuse and invective of the foulest 
kind. I had sold him; I was in league with 
the prisoner. I was a swindling thief of a 
lawyer, whom he would have atruck off the rolls, 
&c.; until I really thought he had gone out of 
his mind. 

As soon as I could get in a word, I curtly 
explained that it was no purt of a lawyer's duty 
to try and hang a man whom he knew to be 
innocent, As he only replied with abusive 
language, I ordered him out of the office. The 
office quieted itself once more—being far too 
busy, and also too well accustomed to eccentric 
people to have time for long wonderment at 
anything—and in an hour I had finished my 
work, and was preparing to leave for home, 
when another visitor was announced—lInapector 
Forrester. 

‘Well, Mr Forrester, what’s the matter now? 
I’m just going off.’ 

‘Sorry if put you out of the way, sir; but 
I thought you’d like to hear what’s happened. 
The prosecutor in Harden’s case 
himself up for the murder !’ 

‘What?’ I shouted. 

‘He just has, sir. It’s a queer day, this ia 
When i heard you get up and give evidence 
for the man you were prosecuting, I thought 
curiosities was over for ever; but seems they 
ain’t, and never will be.’ 

* How was it?’ 

‘Well, he came into the station quite quiet, 
and seemed a bit cast down, but that was all. 
Said fate was against him, and had saved the 
man he thought to hang in his stead, and he 
knew how it must end, and couldn't wait any 
longer. I cautioned him, of course—told him to 
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| sleep on it before he said anything 
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; but make a 
statement he would. The short of it all is, that 
the idea of murdering the old lady for her 
money had come into hie mind in a flash when 
he saw that poor drunken fool exhibiting his knife 
in the tavern. He followed him, and picked 
his ket of the knife, and then hung about 
the house, meaning to get in after dark. Then 
he saw the girl come out and go off, leaving the 
door closed but not latched, the careless hussy ! 
Then in slips the gentleman, and does what he'd 
made up his mind to—for you see the old woman 
knew him well, so he couldn’t afford to leave her 
alive—gets the cash, and slips out. All in gold 
it was, two hundred and fifty pounds. hen 
he heard that Harden couldn't be found, he got 
uneasy in his mind, and has been getting worse 
ever since, though he did well enough in trade 
with the money. Seems he considered he wasn’t 
safe until some one had been hanged. So, when 
he recognised Harden, he was naturelly down 
on him at once, and was intenscly eager to get 
him convicted—which I noticed myself, sir, as 
of course you did, and thought 1t queer too, I 
don’t doubt, He took too much pains, you see— 
he must employ you to make certain, instead of 
leaving it to us; whereas if he hadn’t come to 
you, your evidence would never have been given, 
and ? think you'll say nothing could have saved 
the prisoner.’ 

It was true enough. The wretched man had 
insured the failure of his own fiendish design by 
employing me, of all the solicitors to whom he 
might have gone ! 

I learned next morning, how Harden, after 
trying in vain to light his pipe on that memorable 
evening, had wandered for hours through the 
hard-hearted streets, until at daybreak he had 
found himself in the docks, looking at a large 
ship preparing to drop down the river with the 
tide. How he had managed to slip aboard unseen 
and stow himself away in the hold, with come 
jdea of bettering his not over-bright fortunes in 
foreign ow he had supported his life in 
the hold with stray fragments of biscuit, which he 
happened to have in his pockets, until, after a day 
or two of weary beating about against baffling 
winds, when they were out in iid-channel, the 
ueual search for stowaways had unearthed him. 
How the captain, after giving him plenty of stron 
language and rope’s-end, had at length Sit 
to allow him to work as a sailor on re 
the vessel How on landing at Sydney he 
had gone into the interior, en service with 
his present master—under another name than 
his own, wishing to disconnect himself entirel 
with his former life—and by honestly dving hw 
duty had attained his present position. 

By the light of this narrative, that which had 
puzzled me became perfectly clear—namely, how 
it was that he had contrived not only to get so 
entirely lost in epite of the hue aa | ery after 
a but also to remain in ignorance of his aunt's 
a 

My client was tried, convicted, and executed 
in due course ; his plea of guilty and voluntary 
surrender having no weight against the cruel 
and cowardly attempt to put an innocent man 
in his place. 

When I last saw John Harden, he was married 
to s serions lady, who had been his late master’s 


» | ence to their historical value. 


housekeeper, and was porsessor of a proaperous 
general shop in a country village, stocked by 
means of the money which Mr Slocum had gene- 
rously left him. 


COIN TREASURES. 


Man is a collecting animal. It would be absurd 
to ask what he collects ; more to the point would 
it be to ask what he does not collect. Booka, 
pictures, marblea, china, precious stones, hate, 
gloves, pipes, walking-sticks,’ prints, book-plates, 
monograms, postage-stamps,. hangmen’s ropes ; the 
list might be increased indefinitely. : 

What is it that impels us to heap up such 
treasures? We say ‘us,’ because we are con- 
vinced that few escape untouched by the disease. 
It may be dormant; it may possibly never show 
itself ; but it is there, and only wants a favourable 
conjunction of circumstances to bring it to life. 

Of all the forms of the collecting mania, few 
have been so long in existence ay that of coins, 
and few seize us so soon. The articles are port- 
able, nice to look at, and of some intrinsic value. 
Every one knows what a coin is, and when a lad 
happens to get hold of one atruck, say, two 
hundred years ago, he naturally is impressed 
by the fact. Every one knows how easily the 
very young and the ignorant are tuken by 
the mere age of an article. The writer dates 
his acquaintance with nuwmismatics (the history 
of coins) from his receiving in some change 
a half-crown of Charles IT. when he was eleven 
years old. It was worn very much, but it was 
two hundred years old, and that was enough. 
After that, a good deal of pocket-money went in 
exchange for sundry copper, brass, and silver 
coins, with the usual result. The collection was 
discovered to be rubbish; but experience had 
been gained, and that, as is well known, must be 
bought. 

The numismatist can head his list of devotees 
by the illustrious name of Petrarch, who made 
a collection of Roman coins to illustrate the 
history of the Empire. He was followed by 
Alfonso of Aragon; Pope Eugenius IV. ; Coamo 
de’ Medici ; Matthias Corvinus, king of Hungary ; 
the Emperor Maximilian L The man dear to all 
book-lovers, Grolier, had his cabinet of medals ; 
Politian was the firat to study them with refer- 
Gorlaeus succeeded 
him. Early in the sixteenth eccntury, Goltzius 
the engraver travelled over Europe in search of 
coina, and reported the existence of about one 
thousand cabinets. Our own -ollections appear 
to have begun with Camden ; he was followed hy 
Sir Robert Cotton, Laud, the Earl of Arundel, 
both the Charleses, the Duke of Buckingham, 
and Dr Mead w the early part of last century. 
Later on, we come to the celebrated William 
Hunter—not# to be confounded with his still 
greater brother, John—who left to the university 
of Glaagow his magniticent collection of Greek 
coins. Archbishop Wake, Dr Barton, Dr Brown, 
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and Dr Rawlinson formed cabineta of consider- 
able extent and value, all of which found a 
resting-place in the colleges of Oxford. All 
these, however, were surpassed by Richard Payne- 
Knight, who was born in the middle of the last 
century, and formed the finest collection of 
Greek coins and bronzes that had ever been 
brought together. It was valued at fifty thou- 
sand pounds, and he left it to the nation. 
The catalogue drawn up by himself was pub- 
liched ‘in 1830 by the Trustees of the British 
Museum. 

At the date of this magnificent legacy, our 
national collection of coins was of no importance ; 
but since then, by purchase and bequest, it has 
so greatly increased its stores, that it undoubtedly 
stands on an equality with the French national 
collection, long above rivalry, Donations during 
the lifetime of the owner, too, are not unknown. 
In 1861, Mr De Salis made the nation a present 
of his extensive cabinet of Roman coins. In 
1864, Mr E. Wigan called one morning on Mr 
Vaux, the keeper of the coins and medals, and 
producing a case, told him that was his cabinet 
of Roman gold medals. Would he be good 
enough to examine it carefully, and choose for 
the Museum what he thought best? Needless to 
say, no scruples were made by the head of the 
department ; consultations were held with the 
staff, with the result that two bundred and 
ninety-one were chosen, representing a value, at 
a@ racdest computation, of nearly four thousand 
pounds. In 1866, Mr James Woodhouse of Corfu 
left to the nation five thousand six hundred and 
seventy-four specimens of Greck coins, mostly in 


* the finest preservation ; of these, one hundred 


and one were gold, two thousand three hundred 
and eighty-seven silver, three thousand one hun- 
dred and twenty-eight copper, and fifty-eight 
lead. That year was particularly fruitful in 
acquisitions, for uo fewer than eleven thousand 
five hundred and thirty-two coins were placed in 
the national cabincts, 

But it is impossible that mere donations could 
be depended on. In every sale, the British 
Museum is a formiduble competitor, and if, as 
not unfrequently happens, it is outbidden by a 
private collector, it has the advantage of an 
institution over a person, in that it lives longer, 
and often has the opportunity of acquiring 
what it wants at the dispersal of the cabinet 
of its rival. One of the most important pur- 
chases ever made was that of the collection of the 
Duc de Blacas in 1867, for which government 
got a vote of forty-five thousand seven hundred 
and twenty-one pounds. Amongst its treasures 
were sone two thousand Greck and Roman coina, 
chiefly gold. ; 

“AU good and rare specimens gravitate naturally 
to the chief museums of Europe, which would 
thus stand in the way of a private individual 
forming a cabinet, were i¢ not for the fact, that 


finds are continually taking place, either unex- 


pectedly or in consequence of excavations in 
ancient countries. Only the other day, we noticed 
the sale of a large lot of medieval coins at Paris, 
which had been discovered when pulling down 
some ancient buildings During the German 
excavations at Olympia, extending over six years, 
some six thousand pieces of all ages from 500 Bo. 
to 600 A.D. were brought to light. These, how- 
ever, became the property of the Greek govern- 
ment, and are not likely to come into the market, 
Some of the finds are most extraordinary. In 
1818 were fished up out of the river Tigris two 
large silver coins of Geta, king of the Edoni; a 
Thracian people of whom we know only the nam 
and whose king’s name is all that we have to 

us of his existence. These are now in the British 
Museum, and are especially interesting as being the 
earliest pieces we have stamped with a monarch’s 
name. Their date is placed prior to 480 B.C. 
We have seen a coin of Philip Arideus, successor 
of Alexander the Great, atruck at Mitylene, which 
was found in the roots of a tree which was being 
grabbed up in a park in Suffolk. The inci- 
dent was inquired into gt the time, and no 
doubt seems to have arisen as to the fact of 
its having been found as alleged, Nearly 
twenty years ago, General Philips discovered at 
Peshawur twenty milled sixpences of Elizabeth. 
There was a tradition in the place that an 
Englishman had been murdered there a very 
long time before, and the tomb was shown. It is 
naturally inferred, therefore, that the coins had 
belonged to him, or how else explain the find? 
When the railway was being made from Smyrna 
to Aidin, a few dozen very ancient coins weré 
turned up, which were all sold at once at a few 
shillings each; but the dealers hearing of this, 
soon appeared on the spot, and the original buyers 
had the satisfaction of reselling the coins at four 
or five pounds apiece. 

Sniyrna is, as the most important city of Asia 
Minor, naturally the headquarters of the dealers 
in Greek antiquities. Mr Whittall, a well-known 
merchant there, had formed a very fine collection 
of coins which was dispersed in London in 1867, 
and fetched two thousand seven hundred and 
twenty-nine pounds. When excavating at the 
base of the colossal statue of Athena, in her 
temple 4t Priene, Mr Clarke found five tetra- 
drachms of Orophernes, supposed to be the one 
who was made king of Cappadocia by Demetrius 
in 158 Bc. These were absolutely unique. In 
Cyprus, some years ago, the British consul at 
Larnaca obtained a large hoard, which had been 
discovered during some building operations. This 
was a particularly rich find, ay amongst them 
happened to be no fewer than thirty-four unde- 
seabed ieces of Philip, Alexander the Great, and 
Philip Daieue Mr Wood, when excavating on 
the site of the Temple of Artemis at Ephesus, 
came upon a lot of more than two thousand coins 
of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. In 
1876, some workmen, when digging, came upon 
n vase containing, amongst other relica of anti- 

uity, some fifty electrum staters of Cyzicus and 
dL aeseus, all of the end of the fifth century Bo, 
Only a few years ago, in that most out-of-the-way 
pee of Central Asia, more than a hundred miles 

yond the Oxus, was discovered a hoard of coins 
chiefly of the Seleucidse, dating from the third 
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century BC.—showing how far, even in those 
early days, trade been carried. A few of 
them, too, were unknown pieces of Alexander the 
Great. Without being prepared to go into exact 
particulars, we should imagine that a find in 1877 
of twenty-nine thousand eight hundred and two 
Roman coins in two vases in Blackmoor Park, 
Hampshire, was one of the most extensive ever 

known. 

That coins are interesting, ag giving us portraits 
of those who have made some show in the 
world, is undoubted. It is equally true that 
by their means we are made acquainted with 
the existence of kings and kingdoms of whom 
history has left no records. The fact of a Greek 
kingdom of Bactria occupying that even yet com- 
paratively unexplored region, half-way between 
the Caspian and the Himalaya, was revealed to 
the world only some fifty years ago by the 
finding of coins bearing portraits and legends of 
the Greek-speaking rulers, An extrojnely large 
silver picce in the British Museum, supposed to 
belong to a period anterior to 480 B.c. and struck 
by the Odomanti of Thrace, a tribe of whom we 
know nothing, was found at Ishtib. In the same 
collection is a large silver coin of the Orrescii, 
an unknown Ma-edonian people, which was found 
in Evypt, wlong with a very early drochma of 
Terone, and a large decadrachm of Derronikos, 
a king unknown to history. These are supposed 
to have been carried to Egypt by some of the 
soldiers of Xerxes, during thei retreat from 
Greece after the battle of Plataa. 

The greatest sale of coins by public auction, 
we should imagine, was that of Lord Northwick, 
in December 1859, and April 1960. The former 
consisted of Greck coins only, and produced eight 
thousand five hundred al sixty-eight pounds ; 
the Jatter, of Roman and later pieces, fetched 
three thousand three hundred and twenty pounds. 
The Greek coins were especially fine and rare, 
and some of them unique. One, a large piece of 
Camarina, bearing as reverse a nymph carried by 
a swan, a specimen of highest Greek art, went 
for fifty-two pounds to the British Museum. 
A splendid piece of Agrizentum, with reverse 
of the monster Seylla, fetched one hundred 
and fifty-nine pounds. A coin of Cleopatra, 
oo of Syria, daughter of Ptolemy’ VIL of 

Seypt, and wife successively of Alexander L., 
Demetrius IJ., and Antiochus VII, and mother 
of Seleneus V., and the sixth and sevent 
Antiochi—all kings of Syria—was bought by 
the British Museum for two hundred and forty 
pounds, It is said to be the only one known. 
Altogether our hatiunal collection obtained one 
hundred specimens at a cost of nine hundred 
pounds. rd Northwick had lived to a Prat 
age ; but up to the last he preserved his faculties, 
and indulged his passion for ancient art by buying 
and exchanging objects. His pictures, statuary, 
evervthing, in fact, came to the hammer after his 
death, The years between 1790 and 1800 were 
spent by him in Italy, and he gained his ealy 
initiation into antiquities under the eye of Sir 
William Hamilton, the well-known ambassador 
at Naples. His first purchase is said to have 
been an after-dinner frolic in the shape of eight 
pounds for a bag of Roman brass coins Ye 
and Payne-Knight bought and divided the fine 
collections of Prince Torremuzzs and Sir Robert 
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Ainslie—for the latter of which they gave eight 
thousand pounds, Since his lordship’s ek i 
ine though 





has been rivera to approach it. 
small cabinets have not been vee how- 
ever, and the enthusiast can always find some- 


thing with which to feed his passion At 
Huxtable’s sale, in 1859, the collection fetched 
an unusually large sum. Hobler’s Roman cabinet 
of brass coms was sold for one thousand seven 
hundred and fifty-nine pounds; Merlin’s, con- 
taining ong utndred and forty-one lots of Greek 
and Roman, produced eight hundred and seventy - 
eight pounds; Shep ns Greek, nineteen hun- 
dred pounds ; Duber’s, containing some hundreds 
of unpublished Greek, three thousand ; Ivanoff’s, 
three thousand and eight pounds; Bowen, one 
thousand five hundred and fifty-three pounds; 
Brown, three thousand and twelve pounds ; 
Sambon, three thousand one hundred and forty- 
eight pounds; Exereunetes, containing several sup- 
posed to be unique, one thousand four hundred 
and twenty-one. The Sambon sale is memorable 
for the fact that a brass medallion of Geta, of the | 
intrinsic value of twopence, was knocked down at 
five hundred and five pounda : 

Every one who has read the Antiquary, whether 
bibliomaniac or not, can enjoy the glowing descrip- 
tion by Monkbarns: ‘Snuffy Davie bought the 
Game of Chess, 1474, the first book ever printed 
in England, from a stall in Holland, for about 
two groschen, or twopence of our money. He 
sold it to Osburne for twenty pounds and as many 
hooks as came to twenty pounds mure. Osborne 
resold this inimitable windfall tu Dr Askew for 
siaty guineas. At Dr Askew’s sale, this inestimable 
treasure blazed forth in its full value, and was 
purchased by royalty itself for one hundred and 
seventy pounds.—Could a copy now occur,’ he 
ejaculated with a deep sigh and lifted-up hands— 
‘what would be its ransom !? 

The progress of intelligence has affected coins 
in these days no les: than books. 1t is only in 
the very out-of-the-way places that coins are to 
be picked up for a song. The chief hunting- 
ground, Asia Minor, is well looked after by the 
dealers, and the private collector has, of course, 
to pay them their profit. The increase in value 
may be gauged by the following instance : A-gold 
coin of Mithridates, the size of our half-sovereign, 
fetched twenty-five guineas in 1777, In 1817 at 

came to the hammer, aud was knocked down at 
eighty pounds to n well-known colleetor. Unfor- 
tunately for him, a duplicate soon afterwards 
appeared in a sale, aud he had to pay nincty 
pounds for that. Later on still, a third turned 
Lup, and that fell to his bid at a hundred pounds, 
Yet a fourth came to light in 1840, The owner 
of the three bid up to a hundred and ten pounds, 
but had to give in to a bid of o hundred and 
thirteen pounds from a rival. Fancy his feelings ! 
The rare brass medallions of C.anmodus, intrinaic 
value twopence or threepence, fetch up to thirty 
pounda,'and the large pieces of Syracuse, the fincst 
coins perhups that we kuow of, regularly run up 
to fifty and sixty pounds. It is evident, therefore, 
that it is not every one who can indulge the 
ion for goin-collecting. At a little expense, 
ee ele.tr types which are absolute fac- 


similes can be obtees from aig eae — 
and thi which is n enerally known, 
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at onee that here at least was promise of relief 
to the monotony of the voyage, of which I should 
be constantly able to avail myself. 

A sea like glass, and a temperature of unusual 
mildness for a June evening in those latitudes, 
drew every one on deck, and ensconcing myself 
in a pleasant corner just behind the too often 
violated legend, ‘No smoking abaft the com- 
panion,’ I proceeded to illuminate a mild Havana 
cigar, when I was joined by Raynor, with whom, 
after a good-humoured joke anent my unsuccessful 
attempt to obtain that solitude which the cabin 
could no longer afford, I renewed our conversa- 
tion of the afternoon, passing from generalities 
to more personal matters, and sowing in a few 
hours the seeds of a friendship destined to grow 
and ripen with that marvellous rapidity only to 
be attained by the forcing process of life on 
board a passenger-ship. 

Nothing could exceed the frankness of Raynor's 
own story, as he told it me in brief before we 
turned in that night. One of a large family of 
sons, he had conceived an unconquerable dislike 
to the profession of teaching, to which, in lieu 
of one of a more lucrative nature, he had found 
himself compelled to turn. The suggestion of 
a friend, that he should try his luck in the 
colonies, was hardly made before it was acted 
upon; and a few weeks found him in an 
up-country town at the Cape, where his letters 
of introduction speedily brought him employment 
in a well-known and respected house of business. 
Here he rose rapidly; and having, by care and 
occasional discreet speculation, saved a few hun- 
dreds, was now on his way home, with four 
months’ leave of absence, professedly as a holiday 
trip, but really, as he admitted to me, to see 
what chances presented themselves of investing 
his emall capital and procuring permanent em- 
ployment in England. In answer to my question, 
whether his absence after so short a time of service 
might not conceivably affect his prospects in the 
firm, he replied, that his intention of remaining 
at home had not been communicated to any one ; 
and that, should no suitable opening offer in 
England, he would, upon returning to the colony, 
resume his former position with Messrs —— 
whose word to that effect had been given. 

‘Do you know any one on board?’ said I care- 
leasly, when his short narration was over, and 
after I had in turn imparted to him a few dry 
and unrefreshing facts as to my own humble 
personality. 

‘Why do you ask?” 

I was taken aback at the sharp, almost angry 
voice in which the words were uttered; but, 
strong in the harmless nature of my question, 
T replied: ‘Because I thought I saw o man at 
the next table to ours at dinner trying to catch 
your eye, aa if he knew you.’ 

‘Daresay he did. One gets to know such an 
unnecessary lot of skunks in the colonies!’ 
Uttering these remarkable words hurriedly and 

















Greek art; for it must not be forgotten that in 
the early coinage of the Greek race the progress 
of art can be traced as completely as in any now 
existing remains. 





MY FELLOW-PASSENGER, 
IN TWO CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER I. 


To say that the real zest of an Enylishman’s 
delight in England and English home-life is 
only attained after residence or travel in other 
countries, is to quote something like a truism. 
To this influence at least was owing in great 
measure the feeling of quite indescribable plea- 
sure with which, after a not altogether successful 
six months of big-game hunting in the interior of 
Africa—a very far-away country indeed in those 
days, when no cable communication existed with 
England—I found myself on board the good ship 
Balbriggan Castle (Captain Trossach), as she steamed 
slowly out of the Cape Town Docks on a lovely 
June evening in 187-, homeward bound. I had 
come from one of the eastern ports of the colony 
in sole occupation of a cabin ; and though I knew 
we had taken on board a large number of pas- 
sengers that afternoon, I was not a little put out 
to find, on going below, that the berth above mine 
had been filled, and that the inestimable blessing 
of solitude was to be denied me for the next 
twenty days or so. However, there was no help 
for it; and with the best grace I could command, 
T answered my fellow-traveller’s courteous expres- 
sions of regret with a hope that the voyage would 
be a pleasant one. The new-comer was a tall, 
slightly-built, and strikingly handsome man, of 
about thirty, remarkable for a slow deliberative 
manner of speech, with which an occasional 
nervous movement of the features seemed oddly 
at variance. On a travelling-bag, as to the exact 
disposition of which he was especially solicitous, 
I caught sight of the letters P. R. in big white 
capitals, These being my own initials, the 
coincidence, though commonplace enough, fur- 
nished a topic of small-talk which sufficed to 
fill up the short time intervening before dinner, 
and ended, naturally enough, in the discovery 
of my new friend’s name—Paul Raynor—given, 
as I afterwards remembered, with some little 
hesitation, but producing « much finer effect of 
sound than my own unmelodious Peter Rodd. 

At dinner, I found my place laid opposite to 
Raynor; and thus, notwithstanding the claims 
of an excellent appetite and the desire to take 
stock of other passengera, I had again occasion 
to observe the painful twitching of the fine 
featurea, recurring with increased frequency as 
he, too, looked round at those about him, and 
seemed to acan each in turn with more than 
ordinary deliberation. The man interested me 
greatly ; and as I listened to his conversation with 
some Englishmen near, and noted the dry humour 
with which he hit off the peculiarities of the 
worthy colonists we were leaving behind, I saw 
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omens Say 
in a tone of intense irritation, Paul Raynor 
away, and I saw him no more that night. 


Our cabin was on the starboard side of the ship, 
and the morning sun streamed in and laid his 
Blnee mandate upon me and all sluggards to 

e up and stirring. Raynor, who had the berth 
above me, seemed to have obeyed the call still 
earlier, for he was gone. Mounting, a little later, 
to the Soop asc: I arrived just in time to find 
him in conversation with the odd-looking little 
Dutchman I had noticed watching Raynor at 
dinner, and to hear the former say, in that queer- 
sounding Cape English, which, at a few paces 
distant, is hardly to be distinguished from Cape 
Dutch: ‘My name is Jan van Poontjes; and I 
remember better as anything ow I met you 
six or five months ago by Pieteraasvogelfontein 
with young Alister of the Kaapstadt Bank, eb ?’ 
To which Raynor replied: ‘I can only assure you 
again, sir, that you are mistaken. My 


name is 
Paul Raynor, and I have never had the honou 


strode 


of seeing you in my life before” Turning on 
his heel, Mynheer van Poontjes shutlied away, 
expressing sotto voce his readiness to be immedi- 
ately converted into ‘biltong, it he wasn't right 
about the ‘verdomd Englischmann.’ 

Directly he caught sight of me, Naynor left 
his seat, and coming hastily forward, said: ‘Mr 
Rodd, I owe you many apologies for nry unpar- 
donable rudeness of last night. IT am_ blessed 
with the vilest of tempers, which, after years of 
effort, is not yet under my control. Will you 
forget the episode? Believe me, I shall not offend 
again.’ ‘ 

OM y answer need not be recorded, But it struck 

me as odd at the time, that when our reconcilia- 
tion was complete, and we were pacing the deck 
for the short half-hour before breakfast, my com- 
panion made no reference whatever to the Dutch- 
man’s mistake, not even evincing the slightest 
curiosity to know whether Poontjes was the saine 
man whose regards I had observed so intently 
fixed upon him. Possibly he was not aware that 
I had been a witness of the interview, or, as 
seemed, more probable, he avoided alluding to 
a subject so directly tending to recall his extra- 
ordinary outburst of the previous night. 

The voyage was a quiet one enough, in spite 
of the very large number of passengers. Three 
really charming sisters were undergoing a well- 
sustained siege at the hands of a dozen or so of, 
the most presentable young men, and at least one 
engagement was shortly expected. Theatricals 
were projected; but fortunately the ‘company’ 
would not attend rehearsals, and we were spared. 
One or two concerts were got up, at which feeble 
young men complacently rubbed fiddle-strings 
with rosined bows, and evoked flat and melan- 
choly sounds, expressing no surprise when subse- 
greatly complimented on their “vedi playing. 

opulent but unlovely Jew from the Diamond 
Fields created a diversion by singing, without 
t 
ou ridic’lous man, why deny er 
look so shy !* ke 3; and was penunely hurt when 
the captain suggested his ‘goi orard next 
time he wan an audience “for that song.’ 
Several ladies, of several ages, displayed their 
varied musical acquiremente; and Raynor ear- 
prised everybody one day by giving us the 


notice given, a song of the music-hall 
refrain, ‘Oh, 
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Village Blackemsth in a round clear baritone, of 
which no one imagined him to be the r. 

During these first ten days at sea, Raynor had, 
apparently without any striving after popularity, 
established himself as 4 universal favourite. The 
children adored him from the first, thereby secur- 
ing him a straight road to the mothers’ hearts, 
who in their turn spoke warmly in his praise 
to the younger ladies on board. These last felt 
strongly his superiority to the other very ordinary 
young men, enjoyed his conversation greatly, 
and were perhaps the least bit afraid of him. 

Raynor's fondness for and influence with children 
were altogether iemarkable. arly in the voyage, 
a tiny trot of four had tripped and fallen sharply 
on the deck at his feet. As he lifted her ever so 
tenderly in his arms and stroked the poor little 
hurt. knee, the child looked up at him through her 
tears and asked: ‘Is you weally sorry?’ ‘Yes, 
indeed—I am, Nellie.’ ‘Then mo’s better, came 
the little sobbing answer; and forthwith she 
nestled closer ry oe and was comforted. This 
incident evidently produced a profound effect 
upon the other children playing near, who there- 
after lost no opportunity of showing ‘the tall 
man’ that he might consider himself entirely one 
of themselves, ; 

My own intimacy with him grew daily stronger, 
and our mutual friendship became so firm that we 
began to project various plans of business and plea- 
sure for months to come in England. How often, 
in after-days, did I stop to think wonderingly of 
the inan’s earnestness, the intense absorption with 
which he would ponder upon the relative merits 
of different undertakings, cach more certain than 
the last tu make our fortunes! Was he for the 
moment actually deceiving himeclf? or did the 
habit of concentrated thought forbid him to 
discuss otherwise than vatelis projects of whose 
very initiation he alone knew the impossibility ? 

ynor spent his money freely, though without 
ostentation ; and I hardly knew whether to be sur- 

rised or not when he Applied to me one day for a 

oan of twenty-five pounds, explaining that he had 
lost rather heavily at cards during the past few 
days, and having only brought a limited suppl 
of ready cash for the voyaye, he found bimeult 
for the moment rather inconveniently short. 
Fortunately, I was in a position to supply his 
needs ; and when we went ashore at Madeira the 
next afternoon, he invested a small fortune in 
sweets, toys, and native gimcracks for his army - 
of little friends on board, including an exquisite 
model of one of the quaint litle Funchal carta, | 
destined for a poor crippled lad amongst the 
passengers in the fore-part of the ship. 





Four or five days later, and signs of the 
apprrecting end began to be visible in the shape 
of Railway Guides on the saloon tubles, great ease 
in the procuring of hitherto impossible luxuries 
from the stewards, and the appearance on the 
scene of’ certain towzled officiuls not previously 
observed, but with ‘backsheesh’ writ plain on 
each grimy feature. Raynor and I during 
the last few days matured our plans for the 
immediate futétre. These were to Include a week 
in town, anothe. on the river, some visita to 
friends, and, if pussible, a few days with the 
grouse towards the end of August. After thia, 
a tentative negotiation with a City House with a 
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view to the fruition of a certain scheme upon 
which my friend built great hopes, 

Musing pleasurably upon these and other pro- 

ctive delights, I turned in at ten o'clock, 

etermined to get a few hours’ good sleep before 
reaching Plymouth—where we expected to put in 
at four or five o’tlock in the morning, to land 
mails and some few passengers—the rest going 
on with the ship to Southampton. I had not 
slept more than an hour or two at most, when I 
was awakened by a scnsation, known to even the 
soundest of sleépers, as if something were going 
on*near me of which I ought to know. Looking 
out half-dreamily from my berth, I saw that 
Raynor was standing in the cabin, a lighted 
taper placed on a small shelf near him. I was 
about to close my eyes, when I became aware that 
there was something unusval in his appearance 
and actions. Instead of undressing himeelf for 
the night, he stood half bent over a locker 
opposite, upon which was lying open the travel- 
ling-bag I have referred to as being the object 
of his special care at the outset of the voyage. 
From this he drew one after another a number 
of small brown packets, in size and look not 
unlike gun-cartridges—which, indeed, in the dim 
light of the taper, I took them to be—hurriedly 
passing them into the various pockcts of a light 
overcoat I now noticed him to be wearing. Still 
drowsily watching his movements, I was sur- 
prised to see him unxoll from a bundle of wraps 
a thick heavy ulster, and putting it on, proceed 
to transfer more of the queer little brown-paper 
pee to the pockets of this second garment. 
was now fairly awake, and with a perhaps 
rather tardy recognition of the unfairness of my 
espionage, Liem hed an artfully prepared cough, 
so toned as to convey the impression that I had 
that moment come from the land of dreams. 

‘Hullo!’ I said, with the uncasy drawl of 
somnolence, ‘is that you ?’ 

He started, and made a movement as if trying 
to stand fall between me and the valise, as he 
answered : ‘Yes; I am just putting away one or 
two things.’ Then, after 2 moment's pause, during 
which I heard him lock and fasten the bag, ‘I’m 
afraid” he said, ‘you will think me a terribly 
shifty fellow, Peter, but the fact is, I know those 
old people in Cornwall will never forgive me if 
I don’t go and sec them whilst I’m at home; and 
I’m equally positive that if I put it off now, I 
shall never get anywhere near them’ 

‘And so you’ve suddenly made up your mind 
to get out at Plymouth, and leave me to go on 
to town alone,’ said I, interrupting, with a feeling 
of keener page oc than [ cared to show. 
‘Tseeitall Never mind. I can bear it. I was 
born to suffer.’ 

‘So you will say when I have finished, was 
the laughing reply. ‘After all, though, it is 
only putting off our little jaunt for a few days. 
Meanwhile, will you do me a favour? I cannot 
descend upon the old folks with a heap of 
luggage ; and besides, this concern pointing to 
the valise—‘holds everything I am likely to need. 
Therefore, I want you, like a good boy as you 
are, to pass through the Customs with your own 
things, my two portmanteaus which are in the 
hold, and take them up to town with you. Go 
to the rooma you spoke of, and I will join you 
in a week from to-day.’ 


rh 


‘All right, zou unblushing deserter. Have it 
as you will But remember, if you are not at 
No. 91 Savile Street by Thursday evening next, 
I shall “cause your goods to be sold to defray 
expenses, and reserve to myself the right of 
deciding what to do with the proceeds,” as the 
Tip erary lawyers have it.’ * 

0; only keep something to remind you of 
the biggest scoundrel you are ever likely to know,’ 
he replied, laughing again, but with a curious 
ring in his voice, of which, I think, I shall never 
quite lose the memory. Its effect at the moment 
was to set me thinking whether this new move 
of Paul’s might not portend the upsetting of all 
our schemes, 

‘Here, Peter,’ he went on—‘there is what I 
owe you, with eos thanks. You don’t mind 
having it all in gold, do you? Those fellows 
have been giving me a very decent revenge at 
loo the last night or'two, and this is the result!’ 
holding up a handful of sovereigns, and proceed- 
ing to pour twenty-five of them with a horrible 
clatter into my washing-basin. 

‘Haven't you got any English notes?’ I asked, 
wondering sleepily what I should do with all 
these sovereigns in addition to an existing small 
supply of my own. 

ot one,’ answered Raynor. ‘Now, go to 
sleep; and T]l come down and awake you 
when we're within anything like reasonable 
distance of Plymouth. It’s no use turning in 
for the short time that’s left, so I shall go up 
and smoke a pipe and watch for the first sight 
of the land of my birth.’ He then went out into 


uncouth in a superfluity of wraps such as no 
man would throw about him only to meet 
the light breeze that just precedes a summer 
dawn. 

A few hours afterwards, I was leaning over the 
taffrail waving good-bye to my friend as he stood 
near the wheel of the little tender that bore him 
and some half-dozen others to the shore. There 
had been a deep sadness in his eyes at parting ; 
and the foreboding of the night before changed 
now to a chill conviction that Paul Raynor and 
I should meet no more, 


‘So your friend has just now landed already, 
ch?’ said the voice of Mr van Poontjes, a 
gentleman with whom I had not exchanged a 
dozen words during the voyage, but who now, 
planting himself heavily on the deck-chair next 
mine, gave evidence of his intention to puta full 
stop to my enjoyment. of the book which I was 
struggling to finish before delivering it to its 
owner that evening. 

‘Yes, I replied wearily, wondering a little 
whether this worthy but slightly repulsive in- 
dividual was going to stay long, and mentally 
laying plans of escape to meet the contingency. 

We , now,’ he continued, ‘I dessay you con- 
sider your Mister Raynor a jolly fine feller, 
eh?’ 

Suppressing the instantaneous impulse to take 
the little boer by the collar and shake him, I 
answered: ‘Mr aynor is a friend of mine, as 
7 are aware ; an ; as es not in the pout of 

iscussing my friends with strange Tha a 
Gal leave ane ng book Sade 
‘Strangers, eh! “ Stranger to you, per’aps, yes! 





the soft air of the July night, looking strangely 
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but not 
“im t—Raynor ! Eh, I could tell -you some- 


‘Now, look you here, Mr van Poontjes,’ I burst 
out ; ‘you have courageously waited to speak like 
this until Mr Raynor is no longer here to answer 
you. But I happen to have heard that gentleman 
inform you with his own lips that he never 
set eyes on you until the day you met on board 





this ship; and therefore to say that you are not: 


a stranger to Mr Raynor is equivalent to the 
assertion that Mr Raynor has told a lie. You 
had better not dare to repeat that statement 
either to me or to any other passenger on board. 
—Now, good-morning; and take care that mis- 
chievous tongue of yours doesn’t get you into 
trouble yet !’ 

As the little crowd that these angry words had 
brought about us moved away, a few clustering 
inquisitively round the little Dutchman, ny 

ing was once more postponed by Jac 
Abinger, the second officer, a man with whom 
Raynor and I had struck up something of a 
friendship. ‘Hullo, Rodd,’ he said, strolling u 
to where I sat, ‘what’s all the row about? 
saw you from my cabin standing in the recog- 
nised attitude of the avenger, apparently slating 
Mynheer van Puontjes as if he were a pick- 
pocket.’ After listening to my story of what had 
occurred, he said: ‘Ah, a clear case of mistaken 
identity! But, I say, talking of Paul Raynor, 
it wos a pity, as far as he was concerned, that 
we couldn’t have got to Plymouth a day or two 
earlier.’ 

‘What do you mean?’ I asked surprisedly. 

‘Only, that he would have gone ashore a richer 
man by a good bit. Surely he told you what 
a bad time ‘he ’a been having of it lately? Any- 
body else would have been stone-broke long 
ago. And last night, by way of a finish, that 
unspeakable little reptile, Barnett Moss, took a 
lot of money out of him at écarté. Never saw 
a man hold such cards in my life !’ 

‘It’s a good thing Paul was able to pay the 
little beast,’ I said, trying to speak easily, and 
miserably failing, as I recalled what had passed 
between us the night before. 

‘Pay !’ replied Abinger ; ‘I believe you! Why, 
Paul must have brought a perfect bank on board 
with him! I only hope fe haen’t lost enough 
to spoil his holiday.’ 

‘Never mind, Jack; hel be all right. He has 
gone to stay with friends in Cornwall for a week 
—to economise, I expect.’ 

‘A week!’ shouted Jack. 
shouldn’t be able to go ashore for the next year or 
two, if I had had his bad luck!’ And he ran off 
on some duty or other, leaving me in perplexed 
and restless cogitation. If, as Abinger said, Paul 
had ‘brought a perfect bank on board with him’ 
—the words ran in my head—what could have 
been his object in seeking to produce exactly the 
opposite impression upon myself—even going so 
far as to borrow money during the voyage osten- 
sibly to replace his losses—repaying the amount, 
too, at the very moment when his ill-luck had 
reached a climax, with a few light words about 
the ‘revenge’ which, as it now appeared, he had 
been so very far from obtaining? The whole 
affair waa inexplicable and disquieting ; and I was 
glad when the necessity for making my final 
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to Mister—what do you call | pre 


‘Why, I know 1! 
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parations left me little further time for 
thoughts which, do what I would, kept i 
So into the hateful regions of 
ou 





A SKATING REGIMENT. 
BY A NORWEGIAN. 


THE following account of a Norwegian corps of 
soldiers, called in their language shielober-corpset, 
as they existed some years since, will no doubt 
be interestin; to readers of your Journal. Whether 
any changes hase been made of late years, the 
writer is unable to gay. The denomination 
skielober (skater) comes from éhte, which signifies 
a long plank, narrow and thin, fastened upon the 
feet for sliding on the snow. 

Tt is well known that daring four or five 
months of the year Norway is covered with snow, 
which at a few leagues’ distance from the borders 
of the sea is driven into such heaps as to render 
it impossible for the traveller to go out of the 
beaten track, either on foot or on horseback. It 
is even found necessary to clear this road after 
every fall of suow, which is done by means of a 
machine in the form of a plough, pointed at the 
front, and of a triangular shape. It is drawn by 
horses. It pierces and levels the snow at ono 
and the same time, and thus opens a able 
road. Notwithstanding these difficulties, hunting 
has at all times been the great sport and exercise 
of that country, formerly choutidine in fierce ani- 
mals, and still in deer and most kinds of smaller 
game. Hunting is indeed an occupation which 
a to be in a peculiar manner prescribed to 
the inhabitants by the shortness of the days and 
the length of the winters. It is therefore natural 
that the Norwegian should have occupied him- 
self from the carliest period about the meana of 
quitting his hut and penetatty into the forest 
in every direction and with possible speed. 
The skier or skates presented these means. 

Let us figure in our minds two planks of wood 
as broad as the hand, and nearly of the thickness 
of the little finger, the middle underneath being 
hollowed, to prevent vacillation, and to facilitate 
the advancing in a direct line. The plank 
| fastened under the left foot is ten feet in length ; 
that intended for the right is only six, or there- 


‘abouts; both of them are bent upwards at the 


extremities, but higher before than behind. They 
are fastened to the feet by leather straps, attached 
\to the middle, and for this purpose are formed 
a little higher ond stronger in that part. The 
plank of the right foot is generally lined below 
with the skin of the reindeer or the sea-wolf, 8c 
. that in drawing the feet successively in right and 
parallel lines with skates thus lined with skins, 
‘and very slippery in the direction of the hair, 
lthe skater finds them nevertheless capable of 
resistance, by affording a kind of spring when he 
would support himself with one foot in a contrary 
direction, as by such movements he raises up the 
hair or bri part of the skin, It is affirmed 
that an expert csater, however loose and un- 
compact the snow may de, will go over more 
ground in an open place, and wil) continue his 
course for a longer time together, than the 
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best horse can do vee the trot over the finest | and, in short, for petorming the functions of 
and best paved road. If a mountain is to be|couriers. It me conceived, however, that 


descended, he does it with such precipitation, that 
he is obliged to moderate his flight, to avoid 
losing his breath. He ascends more slowly, and 
“with some trouble, because he is compelled to 
Exke a zigzag course; but he arrives at. the 
summit as soon as the best walker or foot-soldier, 
with this advantage, that however little consist- 
ence the snow may have acquired, he can never 
sink into it. 

Experience hos proved that in spite of the 
multiplied obstacles produced by the rigour of the 
winter, the Norwegians have often been attacked 
by their enemies in precisely such seasons; and 
from the above manner of going out to hunt, 
and undertaking long journeys, it was not at all 
surprising that the forming of a military eor, 
of skaters should be thought of. The whole 
body consiated of two battalions, one stationed 
in the north, the other in the south, Its strength 
was nine hundred and sixty men. The uniform 
consisted of a short jacket or waistcoat, a gray 
surtout with a yellow collar, gray pantaloons, 
and a black leather cap. The skater’s arms were 
—e carabine, hung in a leather belt passing over 
the shoulder; a large couteau de chasse; and a 
staff three yards and a half Jong, to the end 
of which is affixed a pointed piece of iron. 
At a little distance from the extremity it is 
surrounded by a circular projecting Piece of 
iron, which serves principally to moderate his 
speed in going down-hill. The skater then puta 


it between his legs, and contrives to draw it in}. 


that manner; or he drags it by his side ; or uses 
it to help himself forward, when he has occasion 
to ascend a hill; in short, he makes use of it 
according to the occasion and the circumstances 
in which he may be placed. Besides this, it 
affords a support to the firclock, when the skater 
wishes to discharge its contents. With such a 
rest, the Norwegian peasant fires a gun dexter- 
ously, and very seldom misses his aim. 

The ad of skaters, to this service adds that 
of the ordinary chasseurs, of which they might 
be considered as making a part; they fulfil all 
the functions of those troops, and only differ 
from them, by marching on skates. This gives 
them a considerable advantage over others. The 
skaters, aneyie with great agility, and, from 
the depth of the snow, being out of the reach 
of the pursuit of cavalry as well as infantry, 
are enabled with impunity to harass the 
columns of the enemy in their march, on both 
sides of the roud, running little or no danger 
themselves. Even cannon-shot could produce 
little effect upon men spread here and there 
at the distance of two or three hundred paces 
Their motions are besides so quick, that at the 
moment when it is believed they are still to be 
aimed at they have disappeared, to come in sight 
again when least expected. Should the enemy 
be inclined to take his repose, this is the precise 
time for the skater to show his superiority, what- 
ever may have been the precautions taken against 
him. There is no moment free from the attack 
‘of troops which have no need of either roads or 


bypaths ; crosei igre wig marshes, lakes, 
= rivers, provided there be but ice and snow. 
0 ¢0 


reconnoitring and giving accounts of the enemy, 


could be more. proper in winter for} printed and Published by W. 


they find great difficulty in turning, on account 
of the length of their skates. This, however, 
is not the case; they make a retrograde motion 
with the right foot, to which the shortest 
plank is attached, and put it vertically against 
the left. They then raise the left foot, and place 
it parallel to the right, by which movement they 
have made a half-face ; if they would face about, 
they repeat the manceuvre. 

In the ordinary winter exercise, the skaters 
draw up in three ranks, at the distance of three 
paces between each file, and eight paces between 
each rank, a distance which they keep in all their 
movements—whenever they do not disperse—in 
order that they may not be incommoded in the 
use of their skates. When there is occasion to 
fire, the second and third ranks advance towards 
the first. Their baggage—kettles, bottles, axes, &c. 
—is conveyed upon sledges, or carriages fixed on 
skates, and easily drawn by men, by the lelp of a 
leather strap passing from the right shoulder to 
the left side, like that of a carabineer. 





ECHOES. 


Orttimgs when Even's scarlet flag 

Floats from the crest of distant woods, 
And over moorland waste and crag 

A weary, voiceless sorrow broods ; 
Around me hover to and fro 


The ghosts of songs heard long ago. 


2 


And often midst the rush of wheels, 
Of passing and repassing feet, 
When half a headlong city reels 
Triumphant down the noontide street, 
Above the tumult of the throngs 
I hear again the same old songs. 


Rest and Unrest—'tis strange that ye, 
Who lie apart as pole from pole, 

Should sway with one strong sovercignty 
The secret issues of the sown; 

Strange that ye both should hold the keys 

Of prisoned tender memories, 


It maybe when the landscape’s rim 

Is red and slumberous round the west, 
The spirit too grows still and dim, 

And turns in half-unconscious quest 
To those forgotten lullabies 
That whilom closed the infant's eycs. 


And maybe, when the city mart 
Roars with its fullest, loudest tide, 
The spirit loses helm and chart, 
And on an instant, terrified, 
Has fled across the space of years 
To notes that banished childhood’s fears. 


We know not—but ’tis sweet to know 
Dead hours still haunt the living day, 

And sweet to hope that, when the slow 
Sure message beckons us away, 

The Past may send some tuneful breath 


To echo round the bed of death. Lg. a 
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POST-OFFICE LIFE-ASSURANCE AND 
ANNUITIES. 


THE numerous aids which the government have 
from time to time afforded through the agency 
of the Post-office for the encouragement of thrift 
and providence amongst the poorer classes have 
generally been attended with so much success, 
that it is surprising to hear of even one exception 
in regard to such efforta, There is no doubt, 


however, as was pointed out two years ago in 


this Journal, that the existing scheme of Post- 


office Life-assurance and Annuities, which has 
been in operation since 1865, has sadly hung fire, 
and but little advantage has been taken of the 
system, @s may be inferred from the fact, that 
although it has been established almost twenty 
yeara, the total number of policies for life-assur- 
ance issued during that period is not more than 
six thousand five hundred and twenty-four ; while 
the number of annuity contracts granted during 
the same period is only twelve thousand four 
hundred and thirty-five. Taking the latest 
returns, too, we find that the life policies now 
existing have dwindled down to so low a number 
as four thousand six hundred and fifteen ; while 
the number of annuity contracts now only reaches 
nine thousand three hundred and seventy-th-ec. 
These figures at once show how trifling and 
unimportant have been the results from this 
branch of Post-office business; but perhaps the 
causes for this want of success are not far to seek, 
if we consider how circumscribed and restricted 
the present system is in its action. 

It was but natural, therefore, that so energetic a 
reformer as Mr Fawcett should speedily turn his 
attention to this important subject, on taking the 
helm in the affairs of the great department over 
which he has eo ably presided during the past four 
years. A select Committee of the House of Com- 
mons was appointed in 1882, of which the Post- 
master-general was chairman ; and after thoroughly 
inquiring into the whole subject, that Committee 
unanimously recommended in their Report the 
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adoption of a scheme for the amelioration of the 
present system of Post-office Life-assurance and 
Annuities which had been put forward and ex- 
plained to them by Mr James J. Cardin, the present 
Assistant-receiver and Accountant-general to the 
Post-office. An Act of Parliament was passed 
during the same session legalising the proposed 
changes; and as it is understood that the new 
system will be brought into operation on the 
first of May this year, it scems desirable, and 
indeed important, that the undoubted benefits 
and privileges that wll accrue therefrom should 
be made known as widely as poysible. 

The essential feature of the new Post-office 
scheme for assuring lives and granting annuities is, 
that every person wishing to assure his or her life 
or to purchase an annuity through the Post-office 
shall become a depositor in the Post-office savings- 
bank—a plan that will offer to the public nume- 
rous facilities, and a large amount of convenience 
in respect of this kind of business, which have 
hitherto not existed. In the firat place, the 
intending insurants or annuitants will in future 
be able for that purpose to go 1o any post-office 
savings-bank in the country—of which there 
are now over seven thousand. At present, 
life-assurance and annuity business can be trans- 
acted at only two thousand post-offices ; but the 
intended system will at once place five thousand 
additional post-offices at the disposal of the public 
in this respect. In the next place, the cosmo- 
politanism of the savings-bank system will apply 
equally to the assurance and annuitics business 
under its new conditions; and this it may be 
pointed out will prove an advantayze of no mean 
order to the claases for whom Post-office Assurance 
and Annuities would appear to be chiefly designed, 
if it be remembered how frequently working-men 
move about from place to place. Under the pre- 
sent system, the insurant or annuitant is tied 
to the particular post-office at which the insurance 
or the contract for the annuity was originally 
effected, cXcepting by going through the formalities 
involved in giving notice to the chief office in 
London of a desire to change the place of payment 
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of the premiums, which by most persons of the 
classes concerned is regarded as a somewhat irk- 
some job. 

The great idea of the whole scheme seems to 
be to afford the public in respect of Post-office 
Assurance and Annuities a maximum amount of 
convenience with a minimum amount of trouble; 
and nothing could probably further this object 
more successfully than Mr Cardin’s scheme of 
working the assurance and annuities business in 
with that of the savings-bank ; for all the advan- 
tages and benefits which the public now enjoy in 
regard to the latter-named branch of the Post-office 
will be equally shared by those who intend to 
assure their lives or purchase annuities through 
the same department. Mr Fawcett, who is a true 
champion of the principles of thrift, has in all his 
schemes to this end recognised the supreme 
importance of simplicity in the necessary ma- 
chinery, so far as the public at all events are 
concerned ; and it was probably the fact of such 
simplicity being a predominating feature of the new 
insurance scheme that commended it so favour- 
ably to Mr Fawcett’s mind. 

Any person desiring to assure his life or to pur- 
chase an annuity through the Post-office, will first 
of all procure the form or forms applicable to his 
case, and auch information as h: may require from 
a post-office at which savings-bank business is 
transacted, the number of such offices in the 
United Kingdom being, as already stated, over 
seven thousand. On completion of the neces- 
sary preliminaries, which will be reduced to the 
smallest limits compatible with the safe conduct 
of the businesa, he will be furnished, if not 
already a Post-office savings-bank depositor, with 
a deposit book ; and a deposit account will be 
opened in his name, and he will then be asked 
to authorise the transfer of the amount of all 
future premiums as they become due, from his 
savings-bank to his assurance or annuity account. 
He will pay into the savings-bank account 
thus opened such sums as he conveniently can 
from time to time ; and these sums, together with 
any accumulations by way of interest, or from 
dividends on stock purchased under the savings- 
bank regulations, will form the fund from which 
the Post-office will take the premiums as they 
annually become duc. So long, therefore, as the 
annuitant or insurant, as the case may be, takes 
care to have a@ sufficient balance in his savings- 
bank account when the premiums become due, he 
will have no further trouble in the matter. In 
the event of the balance being insufficient, the fact 
will be specially notified to him, and reasonable 
time allowed for making good the deficiency. 

The advantage in this scheme which the classes 
for whom it is designed will probably best appre- 
ciate is the liberty, and consequent convenience, 
of paying the premiums not in one annual lump 
sum and on a specific date, but from time to time 
as may be agreeable to the insurant or annuitant, 
and in such sums as may at the time suit his 


pocket. He may indeed save a penny at a time 
for his annual premiums by using the savings- 
bank stamp slip, which has spaces on it for 
twelve stamps, and which when filled up may 
be passed into the post-office. It is astonishing 
what benefits can be procured by the saving of 
only a penny a week, For instance, a youth of 
sixteen, by putting a penny postage-stamp each 
week on one of the slips referred to, might either 
secure for himself at sixty, old-age pay of about 
three pounds a year, or insure his life for about 
thirteen pounds; and if the saving commenced 
at five years of age, the old-age pay would be 
about five pounds a year. Another appreciable 
benefit which the new system will afford as 
regards payment is, that by allowing the premiums 
to be paid in as eavings-bank deposits, the higher 
charges necessarily made when premiums have to 
be collected in regular periodical instalments will 
be saved to the insurant or annuitant, as the case 
may be. 

To make a providence or thrift scheme at all 
successful it is of course essential that the general 
working of such a scheme should be adapted to 
the character of the classes whom it is intended 
to reach ; and it is precisely in this respect that 
the new scheme of Post-office Assurance and 
Annuities would seem to succeed. As Mr Fawcett 
is himself ready to admit, the purchase of an 
annuity or the keeping up of a policy of insurance 
is at present ‘a constant source of trouble to the 
person concerned. Attendance at a particular 
post-office is necessary for the payment of a 
premium, 8 special book has to be kept, and otber 
rules have to be observed. All this will be 
changed under the new system ; and when once 
the annuity has been purchased or the assurance 
effected, no further action on the part of the 
person concerned will be neceasary. The pre- 
miums will be transferred at the chief office in 
London from his savings-bank account to his 
assurance or annuity account without trouble to 
him. He will thus be saved the task of remem- 
bering the precise amount of premium due or the 
particular day on which it is to be paid ; and this 
arrangement will also abolish the necessity for a 
special insurance or annuity book. 

The operation of the new scheme will, so far 
as can be seen, lead to some collateral advantages, 
of which not a few persons will be ready to avail 
themselves. A depositor, for instance, in the 
Post-office savings-banks, or a holder of govern- 
ment stock obtained through that medium, will 
be able to give authority to the Postmaster- 
general to use the interest or the dividends as 
the case may be, which may accrue, for the 
purposes of purchasing a life policy or an annuity, 
or both, as might be directed. Thus, as Mr 
Cardin tells us, a man at the age of thirty, with 
one hundred pounds deposited in the Post-office 
savings-bank, will be able to give an order direct- 
ing that half the interest thereon shall be applied 
to the assurance of his life for fifty-three pounds 
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thirteen shillings and fourpence, and the other 
moiety to the purchase of a deferred annuity of 
eight pounds six shillings and eightpence, com- 
mencing at the age of sixty; and if his one 
hundred pounds were invested in government 
stock, the amounts of his life-assurance and his 
deferred annuity would be greater, as the divi- 
dends would be of greater amount than the 
interest received on a mere deposit. 


It may be cay A sere out that under the | regard 
or 


Act of Parliament emails ing the changes about 
to be wrought in the meray Fe Assurance and 
Annuities system, some important alterations in 
the limits will be made. It has been long recog- 
nised that the present limits were ill adapted to 
the kind of business sought. The higher limits 
were too low, and the lower limits too high. The 
former will now be raised to the useful maximum 
of two hundred pounds ; while the present lower 
limit of twenty pounds has beey altogether 
abolished, so that an assurance can be effected 
or an annuity purchased for any sum below two 
hundred pounds. There will also he some bene- 
ficial changes as to the limits of age. There can 
be no doubt that the first steps taken by the 
young to make provision for the future act as 
a powerful incentive to greater efforts, and that 
thus an annuity or life policy of considerable 
amount is gradually built up. Mr Fawcett and 
the select Committee over which he presided, 
recognising this fact, felt that euch beginnings 
of thrift could not be made too soon, and con- 
sequently recommended that the present limits 
of age which restrict life-assurance to sixteen, 
and the grant of annuities to ten, should be 
respectively reduced to eight and five years; and 
these Pe osals have been sanctioned by the 
Act, It should be added, that for obvious reasona, 
it was considered expedient to limit the amount 
of the assurance to effected upon the life of 
a very young child; and the Act provides, there- 
fore, that the amount shall not exceed five pounds 
on the life of a child between the ages of eight 
and fourteen years. 

In conclusion, there can be no question that 
the changes which we have indicated here will 
prove of the greatest value, now that the import- 
ance of life-assurance and of making provision 
for old age is becoming more appreciated among 
the people. It is true, of course, that numerous 
benefit and friendly societies exist which offer 
various kinds of privileges ; but from causes that 
are not far to seek, the poor have come to view 
such societies with a certain amount of distrust ; 
and it is needful that the government should 
step in to render the poorer classes not only all 
the facilities at its command, but also that 
assurance as regards stability which alone a 
government department can impress on such 


We have attempted to show geome of the prin- 
cipal advantages which will accrue from that 
system, and there is one more that should not 
be omitted, It is, thet any person who may 
suddenly or unexpectedly become oO! 
& certain sum of money may invest it in the 
Post-office, and by asingle payment secure either 
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trouble and anxiety from the mind of the person 
rinapaer ie money as to the fature; a refiec- 
ion wi most must 
infinite’mtisiuction, aacaades 
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CHAPTER XIXV.—A WORD IN SEASON, 


THE suspicion which Philip now entertained 
ing lis uncle's habits rendered the letters 
received from him the more surprising—they 
were so calm, kindly, and firm. He id not 
receive many: Mr Shield preferred that his 
instructions should be sunveyed to him by Mesars 
Hawkins and Jackson. There was one waiting 
for him, however, on the morning on which he 
took possession of his chambers in Verulam 
Buildi ona Inn, 

Wrentham hed tried to persuade him to take 
chambers in the West End, indicating Piccadilly 
as the most suitable quarter for the residence of 
a young man of fortune who was likely to mix 
in society, There he would be close to the cluba, 
and five minutes from every place of amusement 
worth going to, 

But Philip had notions of his own on this 
subject, He had no particular desire to be near 
the clubs: he expected his time to be fully 
occupied in the enterprise on which he was 
eateries What leisure he might have would of 
courss spent at Willowmere and Ringeford. 
The chambers in Verulam Buildings were all that 
a bachelor of simple tastes could desire. They 
were on the second floor, and the windows of the 
panes apartment overlooked the green square. 

‘othe left were quaint old gables and til 
which the master-painter, Time, ad transform 
into a wondrous harmony of all the shades and 
tints of green and russet. 

Sitting there, with the noisy traffic of Gray's 
Tnn Road shut out by double doors and double 
windows on the other side of the building, he 
could imagine himself to be miles away from 
the bustle and fever of the town, although he 
was in the midst of it And sitting there, he 
read this letter from Mr Shield, which began as 
usual without any of the customary phrases of 
address : 

‘I now feel that you have begun your indi- 
vidual life in earnest ; and I am glad of it. By 
this step P hes secure full opportunity to show us 
what stuff you are made of. As already explained, 
I do not intend to interfere with you in any 
way. Ido not wish you to seek my advice, and 
do not wish to give any. Once for all, under 
stand me—mp desire is to test by your own acta 
and judgment whether or not you are worthy 
of the fortune which awaits you. . 

‘When I say the fortune which awaits you, I 
mean something more than money. 

‘T hope you wil! stand the test; but you must 
not ask me to help you to do so, Circumstances 
may tem;yt me at times to give you a word of 
warning ; but iy present intention ig to do my 


{| best to resist the temptation. You must do every- 


thing fow yourself and by yourself, if you are to 

isty me. 
1 adiainé the spirit which prompts your 
ise, and entirely approve of ita object. 


en 
let me speak my first and probably 


But 
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my last word of warning. No doubt you are 
anxious to convince me that the capital which 
has been placed at your di 1 is not to be 
thrown away; and it is this anxiety, backed by 
the enthusiasm of inexperience, that leads you 
into your first blunder. You calculate upon 
reaping from six to eight per cent. on your 
investment. I do not pretend to have gone 
thoroughly into the subject ; but considering the 
kind of investment and the manner in which 
you propose to work it, my opinion is that if you 
count upon from two to three per cent., you will 
be more likely to avoid disappointment than 
if you adhere to the figures you have set down. 
At anyrate, you will err on the safe side. 

‘Further: you should also, and to a like extent, 
moderate your calculations as to the degree of 
sympathy and co-operation you will receive from 
the people you intend to benefit. I should be 
sorry to rob you of any part of the joy which 
faith in his {lives mex gives to youth. I think 
the man is happier who fails because he has 
trusted others, than he who succeeds because he 
has trusted no one but himself. J have failed 
in that way, and may fail again; yet my belief 
in the truth of this principle of trust is un- 
changed. 

‘At the same time, whilst you have faith in 
others, your eyes should be clear. Before you give 
your confidence, do what you can to make sure 
that it is not given toa knave. Should you, with 
eyes open, allow yourself to be deceived, you would 
be a fool, not a generous man. I was a fool. 

‘Pardon this allusion to myzelf; there was no 
ee of making any when this letter was 

egun, 

Briefly, whilst hoping that your enterprise 
may be completely successful, I wish to remind 
you of the commonplace fact that greed and selfish- 
ness are elements which have to be reckoned with 
in everything we attempt to do for or with others, 
whether the attempt fe made in the wilds of 
Griqualand or in this centre of civilisation. It is 
a miserable conclusion to arrive at in looking back 
on the experience of a life ; but it is the inevitable 
one. The only people you will be able to help 
are those who are willing to help themselves 
in the right way—which means those who have 
learned that the success of a comrade is no barrier 
to their own success. You will have to learn that 
the petty jealonsies which exist amongst the 
workers in even the smallest undertakings are as 
countless as they are incomprehensible to the man 
who looks on all around him with generous cyes. 
You will be a happy man if twenty years hence 
you can say that your experience has been different 
from mine. 

‘You are not to think, however, that I consider 
all people moved by greed and selfishness alone: 
I only say that these are elements to be taken 
into account in dealing with them. The moat 
faithful friends are sometimes found amongst the 
most ignorant of mankind : the greatest scoundrels 
amongst those who are regarded as the most 
cultivated. 

‘Do you find this difficult to understand? You 
taust work out its full meaning for yourself. I 
ray no more. You have your warning. Go on 
your way, and I trust you will prosper.’ 


This was signed abruptly, Austin Shield, as if 
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the writer feared that he had already said too 


much. 

‘How he must have suffered,’ was Philip's 
thought, after the first few moments of reflection 
over this letter. It was the longest he had ever 
received from his uncle, and seemed to disclose 
more of the man’s inner nature than he had 
hitherto been permitted to see. ‘How he must 
have suffered! Would I bear the scar so long 
if—— What stuff and nonsense !’ 

He laughed at himself heartily, and a little 
scornfully for allowing the absurd question even 
to flit across his mind. As if any possible com- 
bination of circumstances could ever arise to take 
Madge away from him! The tombstone of one 
of them was the only barrier that could ever stand 
between them; and the prospect of its erection 
was such a long way off, that he could think of it 
lightly if not philosophically. 

But as he continued to stare out at those quaint 
russeb gables and the green square, a dreamy 
expression slowly filled his eyes, and visions of 
the impossible passed before him. He had thrown 
himself into this work which he had found to do 
with such earnestness, that he had already passed 
more than one day without going to see Madge. 
Her spirit was in the work, and inspired his 
devotion to it, and all his labour was for her. 
In that way she was always with him, although 
her form and clear eyes might not be constantly 
present to his mind. ‘That was a consolatory 
thought for himself; but would it satisfy her? 
Was it sufficient to satisfy himself how he had 
allowed three days to pass without his appearance 
at Willowmere? 

He was startled when he recollected that it was 
three days since he had been there. Three days 
—-an age, and how it could have passed so ee 
he was unable to understand. He had certainly 
intended every evening to go as usual. But every 
day had been so full of business—details of plans 
and estimates to study and master—that he had 
been glad to lie down and sleep. The task was 
the more laborious for him, as he had not had 
pre knowledge of its practical intricacies, and 

e was resolved to understand thoroughly every- 
thing that was done. 

*I suppose she will langh, and say it is like 
me—always at extremes ; either trying to do too 
much, or doing too little At anyrate, she will 
be convinced that I have taken kindly to harness. 
We'll see this afternoon.’ 

There was another influence which uncon- 
sciously detained him in town. He shrank some- 
how from the interview with his father which 
must take place on his return to Ringsford. He 
had hoped to be able to take with him some 
friendly message from Mr Shield which would 
lead to the reconciliation of the two men; and 
as yet he was aa far ag ever from being able to 
approach the subject with his uncle, 

is reverie was interrupted by the arrival of 
Wrentham, spruce and buoyant, a flower in his 
button-hole, and looking as i he had made a safe 
bet on the next racing event. 

‘Came to tell you about that land,’ he said. 

SI suppose you have made arrangements for 
the purchase?” rejoined Philip, as he folded his 
uncle's letter and replaced it in the envelope. 

Wrentham followed the action with inquisitive 
eyes. He was asking himself, ‘Has that letter 
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anything to do with this coolness about the 


bargain, on which he was so hot a few days 
a it accident?’ Then, with a little fal 
wonder, and some affectation of amusement at 
the innocence of his principal : 

‘My dear Philip!’—Wrentham was one of 
those men who will call an acquaintance of a 
few hours by his Christian name, and by an 
abbreviation of it after an intimacy of a couple of 
days—‘you don’t mean to say that you imagine 
8 question of the transfer of land in this greatest 
city of the world is to be settled off-hand in a 
forenoon ?” 

‘O no; I did not think that, Wrentham; 
but as the Jand is very much on the outskirts of 
the city, and has been for a long time in the 
market, I did not expect that there would be 
much delay in coming to terms about it. 

‘Ah! but you forget that it is within easy 
distance of an existing railway station, and close 
by the site of one which will be in working 
order before your houses can be built.’ 

‘Exactly. That is why I chose the epot.’ 

‘Just so; and you can have it; but the fellows 
know its full value, and mean to have it. Look 
at that,’ 

He handed him a paper containing the state- 
ment of the terms on which the land in question 
was to be sold. Philip read it carefully, frowned, 
and tossed it back to his agent. 

‘Ridiculous!’ he exclaimed. ‘They must have 
thought you were acting for the government or 
a raijway company. I believe it is considered 
legitimate to fleece them. Half the money is 
what I will give, and no more.’ 

When a clever man thinks he has performed 
a particularly clever trick, and finds that, by some 
instinct of self-preservation, the person to be 
tricked upsets all his calculations, whilst there 
still remains a chance of persuading him that 
he is making a mistake, there comes over the 
clever person a peculiar change. It is like a 
sudden lull in the wind: he shows neither 
surprise nor regret on his own part, but a certain 
respectful pity for the blindness of the cther in 
not seeing the advantage offered him. So with 
Wrentham at this moment. He left the paper 
lying on the table, as if it had no further interest 
for him, and took out his cigar-case. 

‘You don’t mind a cigar, I suppose? ... Have 
one ?? 

‘Thank you. Here is some sherry: h-lp 
yourself.’ 

Wrentham helped himself, lit his cigar, and 
sank back on an easy-chair, like a man whose 
day’s work is done, and who feels that he has 
earned the right to rest comfortably. 

‘I’ve been trotting between pillar and post 
about that land all day,’ he said langnidly, 
‘because I fancied you had set your mind un 
it; and now I feel as tired as if I had been 
doing a thousand miles in a thousand houra. 
Glad it’s over!’ 

a zen do not think it is worth making the offer, 
en?’ 

‘My dear boy, they would think we were 
making fun of them, and be a py 

Wrentham rolled the cigar between his fingers 
and amiled complacenily. 

‘Surely, they must be aware that the price 
they are asking is absurd—they cannot hope to 
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obtain it from any one in his senses, Loak af 
this paragraph: there is land bought by the 
corporation yesterday—it ia almost within the 
city, and the price is more than a third leas than 
these 6h sae asking from us.’ 

aiect ’s eyes twinkled over the para- 
ph. 

‘Ah, yes; but, you see, these people were 
obliged to sell; ours are not. However, we need 
not bother about it They require more than you 
will give, and there is an end of it, The question 
is, what are we to do now?’ 

‘Take land farther out, whero the owners will 
be more reasonable, and we can reduce our rents 
go ag to cover the railway fares,’ 

‘But the farther out you go, the more difficulty 
you will have in finding workmen,’ 

‘I have thought of that, and have secured an 
excellent foreman, who will bring us the labourers 
we require; and for the skilled workmen, an 
advertisement will find them.’ 

‘And who is the man you have engaged 2? 

‘Caleb Kersey.’ 

Wrentham laughed softly as he emitted a long 
serpentine coil of smoke. 

‘On my word, you do things in a funny way, 
T am supposed to be your counsellor as well as 
friend; and you complete your arrangements 
before you tal me anything about them. I 
don’t see that my services are of any use to 

ou? 
: ‘We have not had time to find that out yet 
What advice could you have civen me in reference 
to Kersey 1’ 

‘Oh, I have nothing to say ayainst the man, 

except that, as soon as you had your establish- 
ment ready to begin operations, he would have 
eve soul in your employment out on strike 
for higher wages or for new terms of agreement, 
which will cause you heavy loss whether you 
knuckle down or refuse. know the kind of 
man: he will be meek enough until he gets 
ou into a corner—or thinks he has—and then 
he turns round and tells you that he is master 
of the situation, whatever you may be. That’s 
his sort.’ 

‘I think you are mistaken, Wrentham. I am 
sure that you are mistaken so far as Kersey is con- 
cerned. e managed that business of the harvest 
for my father when nobody else could, and he 
managed it admirably. He wants nothing more 
than fair-play Letween master and man, and he 
believes that, my scheme is likely to bring about 
that condition.’ ; 

‘All right,’ said Wrentham, smiling, and helping 
himself to another glass of wine; ‘here’s go 
luck to him—and to you, We are all naturally 
inclined to be pleased with the people who agree 
with us. We if say that I am mistaken, and, on 
my honour, I hope it may be 80.’ 
hilip flushed a little: he could not help feel- 
that Wrentham was treating him as if he were 
ild at play, and did not or could not see thaf 
he was a man making a bold experiment and very 
much in earnest. : 

‘It is not merely because Kersey agrees with 
me that J have engaged him,’ he said warmly. 
‘I know something about the man, and I have 
learned a goou deal from him. He has the power 
to convey my meening to others better I 
could do it myself. y might doubt me at 
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first ; they will trust him ; and he is one of those 


maon who are willing to work.’ 
‘That is everything you want in the mean- 
while, except the land on which to begin ih ae 
tions. I promised to take your answer back to 
these people by four o’clock. I shall have just 
time to drive to their office, I suppose that 
there is nothing to say except that we cannot 
touch it at the price?’ 

‘Nothing more.’ 

‘Very well, I will report pr 
but I have no expectation o 
down to your figure. Good-day.’ 

Although Wrentham bustled out as if in a 
hurry, he descended the stairs slowly. 

“He may have gone in for a mad scheme,’ he 
was thinking ; ‘ but he is a deal ’cuter in hia way 
of setting about it than I bargained for... . This 
is confoundedly awkward for me... . Must get 
eut of it somehow.’ 

(To be continued.) 


fo-morrow ; 
bringing them 


MY OLD COLLEGE ROOMS 


No easy task would it be to analyse the medley 
of conflicting emotions that run riot in the heart 
of an old ‘varsity man revisiting the haunts of 
his academical ‘auld langsyne.’ Even were I 
equal to it, I would not publish the results of 
my experiment. Far too sacred, too personal, at 
least for the pages of a magazine, were my own 
thoughts and memories the other day, as I 
stealthily stole up my old staircase in ——s, 
Oxford. ‘Stealthily stole, I say advisedly ; for 
I felt unpleasantly more like a burglar in my 
pilgrim-ascent, than a respectable coumtry clergy- 
man. In a university sense, generations had 
passed away since my college days; since I, in 
my generation, was wont to rollick in and out of 
those ancient ‘oaks’ and about those venerable 
banistera. One felt a kind of sad impression that 
one belonged to a bygone age; that one’s only 
rightful docus standi in the university ‘now was 
a shelf in the fossil department of its museum ; 
that one was de trop in this land of the living; 
that one was ‘unknelled, uncoffined, and un- 
known,’ a sort of college ghost that ought long 
since to have been laid. But now, the gray goose- 
quill would fain flutter on, by the page, with 
emotions which, as I have aaid, are too sacred 
for publication. I will confine myself to more 
exoteric details, At the funny old cupola-like 
entrance—where, on the first impulee, I found 
myself all but taking off my hat to the ‘silent 
speaking’ stones of ite venerable, unsightly pile 
—I had met a porter, but not ths porter. On the 
staircase I had met a scout, but not the scout. 
No civil salute and smile of recognition from 
either of those ; only a curious stare—a look that 
seemed to ask, ‘What business have you to come 
back and revisit earth’—(I beg the reader's 
patdon !}—‘ college, disturbing us in our day and 
generation ?’ 

Then, at last, well ‘winded’ by my climb, I 
actually stood once again in front of my own old 
‘oak ;’ and much I wonder if ever pious Druid 
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stood with deeper feelings of reverence before his 
own! It was superecribed with a most unusual, 
though not foreign, name; one which to me at 
least was new. So far, this was a comfort; for 
‘Jones’ would have made me very sad and at 
‘Smith’ I feel I should have wept. As it was, 
I found myself already speculating with some 
curiosity what manner of man might own to it 
Somehow, with perhaps pardonable vanity, I 
seemed to have expected ‘Ichabod ;' but that 
was not the present occupant’s name. At the 
inner door, which was ajar, I knocked, honestly 
trying not to peep; but the gentleman was not 
at home. Just then, a jolly young fellow, booka 
under arm, and obviously out from lecture, came 
bounding up the stairs, two or three steps at a 
time, in the real old style. Oh, how the aged, 
nearly worn-out parson envied now the limbs 
and wind that could perform that once familiar 
feat! There used to be a je ne sais quot—a sense 
of freedom, I suppose it was, after being ‘ cribbed, 
cabined, and confined’ for an hour at lecture, 
that always made one sadly forgetful for the 
nonce of one’s dignity in that matter of going 
up-stairs. At other times, the leisurely step 
which betokened the importance of the (newly 
fledged) ‘ man’ was carefully observed ; and used, 
no doubt, to make due impression upon the fresh- 
man—that junior Verdant who always had what 
Carlyle would call a ‘seeing eye’ for such details 
of deportment. But coming from lecture, even 
the old hand, the third-year man, now, as of yore, 
involuntarily betrays a lingering trace of school- 
boy days by a very natural, but most undignified, 
hop, skip, and jump up-stairs, to doff cap and 
gown and don flannels for the river. 

Well, up he came, this embryo bishop, statea- 
man, or judge—I know not which—and fixing 
him Ancient Mariner-wise with my eye, I told 
him my story; feeling rather sheepish until I 
had satisfactorily accounted for my being dis- 
covered hovering about the coal-bin on his land- 
ing. More than one kind of expression flitted 
over the youth’s features as he listened to me; 
but the predominating one, which his politeness 
in vain struggled to conceal, was characteristic 
of the antiquary surveying some newly dug u 
relic of a past epoch. ‘1 am not Mr Tehabod? 
(let us suppose the name) he said; ‘but I am 
his neighbour on this fioor; and I’m sure he 
would wish you to go into your old rooms, [ 
will explain it to him. He will be sorry that he 
was out when you came.’ With this and a mutual 
touch of hats, we pe he to hia rooms, and I, 
after an absence of some forty-five years, to mine. 
Suggestive enough was the very first object that 
eangilt my eye upon entering ; for over the bed- 
room door was p by way of ornament, a 
real skull, with crossbones ! ere it serenel 
rested on a black cushion fixed to a small she 
horribly uns at me. I could have wis 
a more pleasant welcome to greet me after my 
long absence, 

*Eheu ! fugaces, Postume, Postume’ (The 
fly by, and are lost to me, lost to me), I had 
said to myself all the morning, as I wandered 
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about the old college haunts of my far-oway 
youth; and if my tion of that sad fact 
needed quickening, skull certainly brought 
it home to me with s vengeance! Clearly, my 
successor was a bit of a ‘mystic.’ Weird prints 
on the walls; curious German literature on the 
shelves and tables; outlandish ornaments every- 
where: these and such as these spoke for their 
absent owner, and I felt that I could conjecture 
the man by his various kickshaws. I pictured 


him to myself reading for ‘a class’ oy mid- 
night oil, and occasionally stimulating his flagging 
interest in the classics by casting a philosophic 


glance at the skull, to bethink him of the flight 
of time and man’s ‘little day’ for work. Or, again, 
I could see him as he refreshed himself on the 
sofa with a grim legend or two of the Rhine, 
and asdniatad upon the fate of some medieval 
fool wandering about to sell his soul, si emptorem 
tnvenerit, until he met and did fatal business with 
the dread merchant of the nether world. At such 
times, no doubt, his death’s head would have a 
specially attractive charm for him, and elicit some 
such sigh as ‘Alas! poor Yorick,’ in reference to 
the deluded Rhinelander. Two more clues to the 
character of my young friend were obvious, and 
right glad I was to obtain them. In the first 
place, he was not, as are too many of his university 
generation, so ‘mad,’ through much ‘learning,’ 
as to deny or ignore his God. Witness a well- 
worn Bible and Prayer-book ; and even an illumi- 
nated text opposite his bel—the gift, perhaps, of 
a pious mother, or handiwork of a pious sister, 
whose holy influence he did not despise. And, 
again, he was not one of our unhealthy ascetics 
of modern society, secular ascetics, 1 mean-—if I 
mmay coin such an expression—whose artificial 
merits are purely negative. Witness his rack of 
grotesquely shaped ani well-cleaned pipes, no less 
than that three-handied jorum, with the shrivelled 
peel of the previous evening still therein ! 

Having taken notice of such apparent trifles 
on every side, and not liking to trespass longer, 
I prepared to leave. But if the ‘man’ who 
occupies my Old Reoms is brought as safely to 
his journcy’s end as I have now well nigh been 
brought to mine, my last half-minute alone in 
that ancient ‘upper chamber’ was nut spent there 
in vain. 


MY FELLOW-PASSENGER 
IN TWO CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER iL 


Tue next afternoon, I landed at Southampton ; 
and having left my luggage with Raynor's at the 
railway station, and exchanged my twenty-five 
sovereigns for their equivalent in Bank of England 
notes, I started off to see some relatives living a 
short way out of the town. After a few ples- 
sant hours at Hambledon Hall, I drove back to 
Southampton, took an evening train to London, 
and by half-past nine was comfortably installed 
in my old quarters, No. 91 Savile Street, W. 

In the morning arrived a telegram from 
Raynor: ‘Heard of a good thing in Dublin. 
Going there at once. May be a long business. 
Better countermand my rooma Will write’ 
Here without doubt was an end, at least for 





the present, of our partnership. Whether Paul ; some p 
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MY FELLOW-PASSENGER. 











intended me to gather that the ‘good thing’ 
was to involve my presence in Ireland, I knew 
not; bat having already come to a very distinct 
understanding with him that the venus of an: 
future operations must, as far as I was suse, 
be laid in or near London, I was able to decide 
at once that even the claims of friendship did ° 
not demand my expatriation to the other side 
of the Irish Channel. 

London was hot, airless, and uninviting this 
21st of July. Two days had elapsed, during which 
I had heard nothing more from Raynor; and as 
I loitered down to my club, there came into my 
mind the recollection of Keymer, a breezy little 
homestead among the Sussex downa, where lived a 
middle-aged bachelor cousin of mine, and of his 
cordial invitation to repeat a visit I had paid him 
the previous summer. Half an hour later I had 
pee my letter to Henry Rodd, whose reply 

return post was all I could wish: On and 
after the 24th, he would be delighted to see me 
for as long as I cared to stay. 

On the morning of the 26th, the day upon 
which I was to leave for Keymer, my landlad 
presented herself in my sitting-room, and wit 
an expression as of one who has intelligence to 
convey, opened upon me with: ‘Oh, I beg your 
pardon, sir, but there was a gentleman called 
peteriay, askin’ whether we had any one lodgin’ 

ere as was jest back from furrin , because 
he'd got a friend who he ahonghe was goin’ to 
some lodgin’s in this street, and he couldn’t find 
him out—not the gentleman, couldn’t, that is, sir. 
I'm sure he knew you, sir, because he said, when 
I called you Mr Rodd, “Ah! is that Mr P, Rodd?” 
says he. “Yes,” says I to the gent; “it’s Mr 
Peter Rodd.” “O yes,” says he, careless-like, “I 
know Mr Peter Rodd by name.” Then he give 
me five shillin’s, sir, and told me be sure and not 
trouble you about his ‘avin’ been, seein’ as ow you 
wouldn’t know who he was—he didn’t give no 
name, sir—but I thought I'd best tell you, sir, 
because it didn’t seem right-like his givin’ me 
five shillin’s to say nothin’ about it. Excuse me 
for mentionin’ it, sir; but it’s what I call ‘ush- 
money, and it’s burnin’ ’oles in my pocket ever 
since.’ 

Here the worthy woman paused for breath; 
and wondering much who this lavish unknown 
micht be, and how he came to know so obacure 
an individual as myself by name, I, perhape 
indiscreetly, asked for a description of his appear- 
ance, being then unaware of the curious fact, that 
people in good Mra Morton's station of lite are 
wholly incapable of conveying to a third person 
the faintest impression of a stranger’s exterior. 
Thus she could not say whether he was dark or 
fair, tall or short, young or old, stout or thin. 
Upon one point only did her memory serve her: 
‘His necktie was a speckly, twisted up in 6 
sailorse? knot.’ Having triumphantly furnished 
me with this useful clue to the visitor's identity, 
Mrs Morton took herself down-staira, 

A suaden thought struck me, and I ran to the 
window. No: there was not a soul to be seen 
in the quiet Tittle street save a Mat ordi 
looking pepson in a gray dustcoat, sunning hit 
against the ,illar-box at the corner sine fifty 


Mgt away; evidently a greom waiting for ordare, 
thought. An hour later, I went out te make 
lunched at Blanchard’s, and drove 
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back to Savile Street to nay for my journey 
to Sussex. There, in ay ly ponies vith a 
policeman at the same corner, was Citizen Gray- 
coat, I looked sharply at him as my cab passed, 
His tie was not ‘speckly, nor had he any out- 
ward pretensions to the title of ‘gentleman.’ 

I reached Keymer without adventure late in 
the afternoon, my cousin himeelf driving over in 
his trap to meet me. Turning round on the 
platform, after our first hand-shaking, to look for 
my travelling-bag, I saw stooping in the act of 
reading the card attached to the handle—the man 
an the gray dustcoat, 

It could not be a chance! No; look at it 
which way I would, there scowled at me the 
unpleasant but undeniable fact that I was being 
‘watched’ For what purpose, it was of course 
impossible to tell, though I had no difficulty in 
connecting the visitor of the day before with the 
apparition in gray at the little Sussex junction. 
I waited till the evening to mention the matter 
to my cousin Henry, who, after a ringing laugh 
and many small jokes at my expense, suddenly 
became serious, and remarked : ‘But I say, Peter, 
it is an excessively disagreeable thing to be 
followed about in that sort of way. Can’t you 
account for the mistake in any way, so as to be 
able to get rid of the fellow to-morrow ?’ 

At that moment the suspicion against which 
I had fought so hard was borne in with 
irresistible force upon my mind, and almost 
dizzy with the physical effort to conceal its 
effect, I muttered my concurrence with Rodd, 
that for his sake no less than my own, -steps 
should at once be taken to come to an wnder- 
standing with the man and relieve him of his 
duty. oking forward with interest to learning 
the nature of the mistake next day, we parted for 
the night. 

That circumstances were so shaping themselves 
as to do away with the necessity of any action 
from our side, did not, and could not enter into 
my calculationa, as, bitterly dtgeade| when and 
how this miserable suspicion would become a 
sickening certainty, I fell into a dream-haunted 
and unquict sleep. 

We had breakiasted, and were leaving the house 
towards eleven o'clock the next morning, intend- 
ing, if we could sight him, to interview the gray- 
coated sentry, when a station fly drove up to the 
door and deposited a well-built and gentlemanly 
looking person, who, slightly raising his hat, seid : 
‘May ask if either of you gentlemen is Mr 
Peter Rodd?’ 

Casually noticing that the speaker wore a 
speckled tie, I replied : ‘That is my name.’ 

‘Then it is my duty to inform yon, sir, that I 
have a warrant for your arrest on a criminal 
charge, and at the same time to caution you 
against Bying anything which may hereafter be 
used in your disfavour.’ 

‘What is the charge?’ I asked, ‘with the air,’ 
os Henry afterwards observed, ‘of a man who is 
in the habit of being arrested every morning after 
breakfast.’ 

“Suspicion of having stolen on or about the 
23d June a sum of one thousand five hundred 
and fifty pounds in gold from the Alliance Bank, 
Cape Town, in which you were an employee under 
the name of Percival ston,’ 

‘And what evidence a you that this gentle- 


man is the person for whose arrest you have a 
warrant?’ in my cousin. 

* Strictly ing, I have told you all I am 
permitted to do,’ wae the courteous answer. 
‘But it will not be a very grave breach of duty 
if I say that my prisoner is known to have 
reached England in the iggan Castle, to 
have exchanged gold for notes at Southampton, 
and to be in possession of a quantity of luggage 
marked P. R., some of whack has been found 
upon examination to contain clothes, books, and 
letters bearing the name Percival Royston, Alli- 
ance Bank, Cape Town; while in other boxes 
were found similar articles with the name Peter 
Rodd, showing the adoption of the alias,’ 

©Would it within your province to release 
your prisoner upon undoubted proof that he is 
not the person wanted 2? 

The officer thought for a moment, and replied : 
‘If such proof could be confirmed by & magistrate 
—and after communicating with headquarters— 
e8, 

: ‘Then, said my cousin, ‘will you be good 
enough to bring your prisoner to the manor- 
house, and ask the squire-—who is a magistrate 
—three simple questions?—The name of your 
risoner—How long it is since they last met— 

t is to his knowledge the total duration of the 


prisoner’s recent absence from England 2’ 


This my captor readily consented to do; and 


after the three questions had been answered by 
the squire—at whose house I had dined just a 
year before—telegraphed to Scotland Yard, aski 

whether it was known how long Royston ha 


been continuously in the service of the bank. 
The answer came speedily: ‘Five or six years ;’ 
followed half an hour later by a second message : 
‘A mistake has occurred. Do not arrest Rodd. 
If already done, express regret, and return at 
once.” There was just time for him to catch an 
up-train ; and after carrying out his last instrue- 
tions with great politeness, the detective drove off, 
stopping, as I observed, at the end of the drive to 
pick up a man who was leaning against the gate- 
post, his hands buried deep in the pockets of a 
gray dustcout. 

The next post from London brought a very 
ample explanation and apology for ‘the painful 
position in which I had been placed through an 
excecdinyly regrettable mistake. This had arisen 
through the imperfect information furnished to 
the authorities in the first instance as to the 
movements of the real culprit, who, they had 
unfortunately no room whatever to doubt, was 
the pesenger going under the name of Paul 
Raynor. This person, it was now ascertained, 
had taken passage on board a aailing-ship for 
South America. The similarity of initials, with 
other facts of which I was aware, had combined 
: mislead rapes need in the case; while the 
iscovery of Royaton’s luggage in my possession 
had of come sanamned dhatt cuspiciona 

‘They were directed to add that the alias under 
which T knew him had of course been assumed 
only after the Balbriggan Castle had actually 
sailed, as the message brought by the next home- 
ward-bound steamer to Madeira, and thence 
telegraphed to England, did not contain this 
important en of information.’ pn 

pening the newspaper two or three 8 later, 
I read at the head a column, in canapienons 
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type: ‘Arrival of the Cape Mail. Audacious 
Robbery from a Cape Town Bank’-—then in 
smaller print: ‘A considerable sensation has been 
caused at Cape Town by the discovery of a rob 
planned and carried out with an audacity whic. 
it is not too much to describe as unique in the 
annals of crime. The circumstances are ered 
these. On the morning of Wednesday the 16t 
June, the mail-steamer Turcoman arrived in Table 
Bay from England, having on board some five 
thousand pounds in gold for the Alliance Bank, 
to whose care it was duly delivered on the 
same day. A portion of this amount, namely, 
fifteen hundred pounda, was destined for the use 
of the bank’s Diamond Fields branch at De 
Vriespan, where it was required with all expedi- 
tion. The overland service between Cape Town 
and the Diamond Fields is a bi-weekly one, leavin 
the former place at six A.M. on Monday an 
Thursday, and covering the whole distance of 
seven hundred miles in ‘about five days nine 
hours. In order, therefore, to insure the despatch 
of the case containing the specie by the mail-cart 
on the following day, Mr cecival: Ro ston, the 
assistant-cashier, was requested to undertake, in 
conjunction with the senior clerk, Mr Albertus 
Jager, the duty of eoumins and repacking the 
gold, after the completion of their ordinary work 
at six or seven o'clock. According to the latter 
gentleman’s statement, the task was not commenced 
till after dinner at about eight o'clock. They had 
made some considerable progress when Royston 
remarked how pale and tired his companion was 
looking. Upon Mr Jager’s admitting that he was 
feeling far from well, the other asked him if he 
would not give up the work and go home to bed, 
saying that he (Royston) would finish the counting 
himself and have everything ready in plenty of 
time for to-morrow. Knowing how thoroughl 
the assistant-cashier was trusted by the bank, Mr 
Jager allowed himself to be persuaded, and left at 
once for his own quartera. The case was dul 
despatched in the morning, in charge of a lave 
proceeding to the De Vriespan office on promotion, 
the fact. being reported by Royston to the head- 
cashier. 

‘Nothing further appears to have transpired 
until Tnesa the 21st June, when the heaicocanies 
addressi yston, asked: “By the way, when 
is that gold due at De Vriespan? To-day ?” 

“Yes, sir,’ was the answer; “we ought to get 
the telegram announcing its arrival in half an 
hour or so.” 

‘Tt is the custom of the bank to send a junior 
clerk to the home-going mail-steamer with late 
letters for England, which may be posted on board 
upon payment of an extra fee. This duty 
Royston asked to be allowed to perform on the 
present occasion, stating that he would be glad 
of the opportunity of seeing some friends off who 
were leaving by the steamer that day. He left 
the bank at three forty-five, was seen to go on 
board with a travelling-bag ten minutes r, 
and has not since been heard of. His other 
luggage, consisting of two portmanteaus, had been 
removed from his lodgings before daybreak, 
Royston having somehow obtained the services 
of a coolie, who states that, following his instruc- 
tione, he first carried the luggage te an inn near 
the pace Nooarr baitead iassiceing it thence by 
hand-truck to the ship as soon as the dock gates 
a $$ $$$ 
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were opened. It should be remarked that 
ston eecupied rooms on the ground-floor, the 
lord and his wife and the other lod, sleepi 
on the first and second floors, But De this fact, 
it would probably have been impossible to effect 
the removal of the Inggage without disturbing the 
other occupants of the house. 

‘At five o'clock a telegram was received at 
the Alliance Bank: “De Vriespan, four thirty. 
Case just arrived. On being opened, found to 
contain nothing but lead-sheeting to exact weight 
of gold expected. Clerk in charge denies all 
knowledge. Wire any instructiona.” A cab 
dashed furiously to the docks, its occupant the 
head-cashier, who, as he turned the corner 
towards the quay, was just able to descry the 
smoke of the vanishing steamer now four or five 
miles on her way. ‘Too late!” shouted the Steam 
cues agent as he passed on foot. “Ship 
sailed sharp at four thirty !” 

‘The above incident will most probably give a 
sharp impetus to the movement, ainaty initiated 
in Cape commercial circles, for the establishment 
of ocean cable communication with Great Britain 
direct, the importance of which, from an imperial 
as well as a colonial point of view, has long been 
recognised.’ 

* 


* ” * * * 


A keen east wind was blowing in my teeth 
as I hurried along the Strand towards Temple 
Bar one morning in March, and aa I bent my 
head to meet a more than ueually piercing 
gust, I came against a passer-by, who answered 
my apology with a smile of recognition. ‘Mr 
Rodd, I think ?’ ‘ 

It was no other than the polite detective, more 
pus than ever, because of the whirling dust and 

iting wind, against which the best of good-humour 
is so rarely proof. 

‘Ah, sir,’ he went on, as we drew into a low 
archway for a moment's talk, ‘you would be 
astonished to hear the story of the wildgoose 
chase we had after Mr Percival Royston last 
summer and autumn. If you would care to call 
in at my quarters any day after four o’clock, I 
should be very pleased to tell you about it.’ 

‘Thank you,’ I replied ; ‘I will see. Meanwhile, 
how did it end?’ 

‘All wrong for ws, I am sorry to say. He got 
clean away from us; and I don’t suppose we 8 
ever hear of him again.’ 

The sun shone out for a moment, and the wind 
seemed to have lost something of its bitter chill 
as I wished Detective Elms good-morning and 
passed on my way eastward. 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTA 


Tue abnormally mild winter—if winter it can 
be called. whisk, has been experienced this year, 
has once more raised hopes in the minds of farmers 
that brighter times are in store for them. The 
extreme mildness of the season hes not onl 
teen favourable for all field operations, but it 
has been most beneficial for stock. Lambs have 
never been so m merous as they are this year 
in many of the southern counties, for not only 
have they had the climate ia their favour during 
the most critical time of their lives, but there 
has been a wonderful number of twins. Indeed, 
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the proportion of these latter to Je births 
has on some been as high as sixteen out 
of twenty. 

A silver lining to the dark cloud which has so 
long overshadowed the British farmer may also 
perhaps be discerned in certain operations which 
are now being pushed forward at Lavenbam, in 
Suffolk. A private Company has been formed 
to recommence, under the more favourable con- 
ditions which the progress of scientific agriculture 
has ren possible, the making of beet-sugar 
in this country. Between the yeare 1869 and 
1873, Mr James Duncan tried a similar experi- 
ment, and the present Company has acquired his 
works at Lavenham, to € up once more the 
industry which he tried to establish. The recently 
devised methods of extracting sugar from the 
beet are much easier and simpler, and far less 
costly, than the processes employed by Mr Duncan ; 
and the promoters of the enterprise are sanguine 
of success, if they can only induce the farmers 
to grow sufficient beetroot for them to operate 
upon. The Company has arranged favourable 
terms of transport with the railway authoritics ; 
for instance, a truck-load of roots can be brought 
to Lavenham from Bury—a distance of eleven 
miles—for eighteenpence a ton, For the same 
distance, Mr Dusean formerly paid four shillings 
and twopence a ton. ‘The experiment will be 
watched with extreme interest by all agricul- 
turists, 

Mr Wood’s lecture to the Institute of Agri- 
culture on the subject of Ensilage gave some valu- 
able particulars of experiments he had made with 
the object of ascertaining which are the crops 
that can be most profitably cultivated for that 
method of preservation. e firat of all took 
the value of ensilage at twenty-six shillings and 
cightpence, or about one-third the value of hay. 
An acre of heavy meadow-grass produced twelve 
tons of compressed food ; and the same quantity 
dried into hay weighed only two tons seven hun- 
dredweight. After allowing for the cost of pro- 
ducing each, the lecturer showed a balance in 
favour of the ensilage over hay of nearly five 

ounds sterling an acre. Buckwheat cultivated 
or treatment as ensilage, against the same valued 
aga seed-crop, showed a gain in favour of the silo 
of two pounds eight shillings and threepence per 
acre, ta compared in like manner show a 
balance of five pounds per acre; and here there 
is a further gain, for oats cut in the green state 
have not had: the time to exhaust the soil as if 
they had been left to mature. There is still a 
further gain in favour of ensilage, when it is 
remembered that the ground is cleared before 
the usual time, and is therefore ready very early 
for new crops. The lecturer concluded by throw- 
ing out a useful hint that dairymen and cow- 
keepers in towns could be with t advantage 
supplied with the new form of fodder in casks, 
a sixty-gallon cask holding about thirty-one stone- 
weight of the compressed material. 

r W. F. Petrie, whose recently published 
book upon the Pyramids of Gezeh we noticed 
two months ago, has just undertaken some excava- 
tions in another part of t, which are likely 
to bear fruitful results. Amrdst a desolation of 
mud and marsh, there lies, in the north-exstern 
delta of the Nile, a place far from the track of 
tourists, and which is therefore seldom visited. 
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This now remote spot, San-el-Hagar (that is, Sdn 
of the Stones), was once a splendid city, in the 
midst of the cornlands pasturage which 
formed part of the biblical ‘field of Zoan.’ Exca- 
vations were begun here in 1861 by Mariette 
Pasha, and he unearthed the site of the principal 
temple ; but lack of funds and want of support 
generally, caused him to give up the work, though 
not before several treasures had found their way 
from his diggings to the Boulak Museum at Cairo, 
and to the jou Mr Petrie, under the auspices 
of the newly formed Egypt Exploration Fund, 
commences the work anew in this promising field 
of research; and before long we may possibly 
have very important finds to chronicle. 

At the recent meeting of the Scottish Meteoro- 
logical Society, held in Edinburgh, an interesting 
account was given of the daily work which has 
been carried on in the Ben Nevis Observatory 
since its first occupation in November last, 
and which is telegraphed daily from the summit 
of the mountain. Several new instruments have 
been added since that date, and improvements 
in the buildings costing a thousand pounds will 
shortly be commenced. Referring to the new 
marine station at Granton, near Edinburgh, Mr 
Murray of the Challenger expedition gave an 
interesting account of the work going on there. 
The laboratory is now in working order, and 
there is accommodation for five or six natura- 
lista, It is intended to offer this accommoda- 
tion free of expense to any British or foreign 
naturalist having a definite object of study in 
view. 

The French Academy of Sciences has just 
received an interesting account of a meteorite 
which fell not long ago near Odessa. A bright 
serpentine trail of fire was seen one morning to 
pass over that town; and the editor of one of 
the papers, surmising that a meteoric mass might 
have fallen from the eky, offered a reward to 
any one who would bring it to him. A peasant, 
who had been terribly frightened by the stone 
falling close to him as he worked in the fields, 
and burying itself in the ground, answered this 
appeal. He had dug the stone out of the soil, 
and preserved it, keeping the matter quite secret 
from his neighbours, as he feared ridicule. This 
stone was found to be a ahapeless mass weighing 
nearly eighteen pounds. he fall of another 
meteorite, which in its descent near the same town 
wounded a man, was aleo reported; but it had 
been broken into fragments and distributed 
among the peasants, who preserved them as 
talismans. 

The visitors to Cliff House, San Francisco, had 
recently the rare opportunity of viewing a 
marvellous mirage, during which the fewllend 
of North Farallon, which is under ordin cir 
cumstances quite out of sight, indeed absolutely 
below the horizon, not only came into view, 
but appeared to be only a few miles from the 
shore. The strange sight fascinated the on- 
lookers for many hours, and marine glasses and 
teleaco were brought to bear upon these 
veritable castles in the sir, 

whose 
readers, 


It seems that Samuel Pep 
famous Diary is known to all Engli 
should have been left without a monument in 
the old London church where hin remains repose, 
wntil one hundred and eighty yeara after his 
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omraing 
death, This may be partly explained by the 
circumstance that Pepys’ Di was not pub- 
lished until the year 1825. It was originally 
written in cipher, and the key to it, strange to 
say, was not made use of until that time. 

ough Pepys was a well-known man in his 
day, and occupied a good official position as 
‘ Clerk of the Acts’ and Secretary to the 
Admiralty, his fame is due to his unique Diary. 
At last, however, Pepys has a monument to his 
honour, which was unveiled the other day in the 
ancient city church of St Olave’s, near the Tower 
of London. The question has been raised whether 
Pepys, in using a cipher alphabet, did not intend 
his Diary as a private document. But still he 
left the key behind him, which he might have 
easily destroyed. However this may be, the book 
has delighted thousands of readers, giving as it 
does in a very. quaint syle a ear te and a true 
picture too, of London life two hundred years ago. 

A curious record of the year 1478 is quoted in 
the Builder, which points to an early case of 
water being Inid on to a town-house. The inge- 
nious individual who thus tapped the conduit or 
watercourse running along the street, scems to 
have paid more dearly for the privilege than 
even a London water-consumer has to pay to the 
Companies in the present day. The man was a 
tradesman in Fleet Street, and is thus referred 
to: ‘A wex-chandler in Flete-strete had by crafte 
perced a pipe of the condit withynne the ground, 
and so conveied tha water into his selar; where- 
fore he was judged to ride through the citie with 
a condit uppon his hedde.’ This poor man was 
nevertheless only adapting to his own purposes a 
syetem of water-conveyance that had been known 
and practised in many countries ages before his 
time. 

It is expected that nearly one thousand 
members and associates of the British Associa- 
tion will cross the Atlantic in August next to 
take part in the meeting which is to be held 
this year at Montreal. All visitora to the 
Dominion know well that the Canadians under- 
stand the meaning of the word hospitality in its 
broadest sense, and they are, according to all 
reports, taking measures which will cause their 
British cousins to long remember the welcome 
which they will receive. The Association is 
taking care that the members shall be seen 
at their best, and no new members will be 
allowed to join the party cxcept under stringent 
conditions. This will very rightly prevent an 
influx of per who will take a sudden interest 
in scientific research for the sake of getting a 
cheap trip to Canada, The names of the repre- 
sentative men under whose care the various 
sections are placed, are sufficient guarantee that 
plenty of good work will be done. We may 
mention that jal attention will be paid in 
section D, under Professor Ray Lankester, to 
the vexed question of the supposed connection 
between sun-spot periods and terrestrial pheno- 
mena. This question has long been a bone of 
contention among scientific men, one side bring- 
ing forward figures giving remarkable pointe of 
rapes the other side disclaiming them with 

assertion that statistics can be made to prove 
edges Perhaps this meeting of the ere 
guide us to a right solution of the 
Seobieese involved. fi 
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‘The Mineral Wealth of Queensland,’ the title | 
as pepe ek read before the Royal Colonial 
Institute by Mr C. 8, Dicken, was full of matter 
which should be interesting to those who are 
seeking an outlay for their capital Queensland 
is five and a half times larger in erea than the 
United Kingdom. Its gold-fields are estimated to 
cover a space of seven thousand square miles, and 
it produces large quantities of silver, copper, and 
tin, According to the official Reports of geologista, 
coal crops out on the surface over aome twenty- 
four thousand ous miles. Hitherto, these vast 
resources have been comparatively untouched. 
Men and capital are required for their develop- 
ment; and as the climate is a healthy one, and 
the laws administered by capable =a impartial 
men, there is every incentive to Europeans to 
turn their attention to the country. 

A Bill now before the House of Commons is 
of extreme interest and importance to students 
of natural history, to artists, and many others. 
We allude to Mr Bryce’s ‘Access to Mountains 
(Scotland) Bill.’ In the preamble to this proposed 
measure, it is set forth that many large tracts of 
uncultivated mountain and moorland, which have 
in past times been covered with sheep and cattle, 
are now atocked with deer, and in many cases 
the rights which have hitherto been enjoyed by 
artists and others of visiting such lands, have 
been stopped by the owners. It is now proposed 
that it should be henceforward illegal for owners 
of such property to exclude any one who wishes 
to go there ‘for the purposes of recreation, or 
acientifie or artistic study.’ At the same time 
the Bill clearly provides that any one committin: 
any kind of poaching or damage is to be regard 
as a trespaaser, and dealt with epeorinely Parks 
and pleasure-grounds attached to a dwelling-house 
are of course excepted from the operation of the 
Act. 

Mr Johnston's book upon The River Congo is 
full of interesting ar dacteape of his vensene 
through that part of Africa and his mecting wit! 
Stanley. He certainly throws some new light 
upon the climate of the country; for whereas 

revious travellers have described it as fever- 

reeding, and full of terrora to the white man, 
Mr Johnston tells us that the climate of the 
interior table-land is as healthy as possible, and 
that any European taking ordinary precautions 
as to temperate cating and drinking, need never 
have a day’s illness there. This is perhaps a 
matter of personal constitution and physique. 
Because one man has had such a pleasant experi- 
ence of African climate, it is no reason why 
every one else should expect the same exemption 
from illness Still, we trust that Mr Jobnaton’s 
deductions may prove correct. : 

We are all of us now and then astonished by 
the report of some sale in which a fancy price, 
08 it is called, has been paid for somethi of no 
intrinsic value, and very often of no artistic value 
either. «Hundreds of pounds have been paid 
within recent years for a single teacup, rovided 
that the happy purchaser can be sure that it is 
unique. Even thousands bave been paid for a 
vase a few in@s high simply because it wae rare. 
The mania for collecting curiosities which prompta 
people to pay these large sums, is by no means 
confined to articles of virtu. Natural histo 
claims a large army of such collectors, A. e 









otchid was sold only the other day for a small 
fortune. At the time of the Cochin-China fowl 
mania, which John Leech helped to caricature 
out of existence, a single rooster fetched five 
hundred pounds, Only last month, in London, 
i para rices Wire Sirens under ue 
ammer for a collection o idoptera, vulgar 
known as moths and batteries’ Single neck 
mens fetched three and four pounds apiece, and 
even more; whilst a common white butterfly, 
apparently having a particular value because 
it was caught in the Hebrides, was actually 
knocked down for the sum of thirteen guineas. 
It would be extremely interesting to ascertain 
the exact nature of the pleasurable sensations 
with which the owner of this butterfly doubt- 
lesa regards his purchase. The export of a few 
white butterflies to the Hebrides might prove a 
profitable venture, if not overdone. 

It may be that the age of big prices for little 
teacups and vases ison the eve of passing away, 
for it would seem that the secret processes by 
which the old workers could endow the china 
with a depth of colour and richness of tone impos- 
sible to achieve by more modern hands, have been 
rediscovered. It is reported that M. Lauth, the 
Director of the Stvres state porcelain manu- 
factory, has attained this result. Moreover, his 
discovery does not, like too many others, resolve 
itself into a mere laboratory experiment, but 
representa a manufacturing succes. The results, 
too, can be looked for with certainty, whereas there 
is little doubt that the old workers had many 
a failure as well as successes. 

The recent opinion of Mr Justice Stephen that 
cremation, if properly conducted, is not illegal, 
has again opened up a subject, which, although 
of a somewhat delicate, and to some people actu- 
ally repulsive nature, is bound sooner or later to 
force ita importance upon public attention. There 
is every renson to believe that public opinion is 
fast undergoing a very great change, as the subject 
becomes better understood. A like alteration 
of public feeling is also observable in other 
European countries. Sir Spencer Wells has lately 

ublished an account of the public cemetery in 
me, where, in the four months previous to 
his visit, no fewer than forty bodies had been sub- 
mitted to the new form of sepulture. Dr 
Cameron’s Bill for the regulation of the practice 
of cremation will possibly come before the House 
of Commons before these lines appear in print, 
and we shall then have an opportunity of gauging 
the feeling for and against a practice which, after 
all, ia not new, but very old indeed. 

Lovers of nature will ba glad to hear that 
otters are yet extant in the Thames; but unless 
possessed of that unfortunate instinct which causes 
the average Briton to kill and slay anything 
alive whieh is not actually a domestic animal, 
they will be disgusted to learn that these interest- 
ing creatures are no sooner discovered than they 
are shot and stuffed. In January 1880, an otter 
weighing twenty-six pounds was shot at Hampton 
Court ; another shared the same fate at Thames- 
Ditton in January last; and one more has recently 
been slaughtered at Cookham. 

We have recently had an opportunity of visitin 
the steep-grade tramway which is being laid, an 
ia now on the pent of being finished, on that 
same quiet Highgate Hill where tradition tells 
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us Dick Whittington heard the bells prophesying 
his future good-fortune. This tramway is the 
first of ite kind in this country, and will probably 
prove the pioneer line of many others in situations 
where the hilly nature of the ground forbids horse- 
traction. Briefly described, it consista of an 
endless cable, a steel rope kept constantly moving 
at the rate of six miles an Soar by means of a 
stationary engine. This cable moves in a pipe 
buried in the ground midway between the rails ; 
but the pipe has an opening above. Through 
this opening—a narrow slit about an inch wide— 
passes from the car a kind of grip-bar, which by 
the turn of a handle in the car is made to take 
hold of the travelling-rope below, or to release 
its hold, as required. This syatem has been in 
successful operation in San Francisco for many 
yeara, and there is no reason why it should not 
succeed in this country. The only question seems 
to be whether the traffic up and down Highgate 
Hill is sufficient to make the enterprise pay. 

The profits of the International Fisheries 
Exhibition amount to fifteen thousand pounds. 
Two-thirds of this sum will be devoted to the 
benefit of the widows and orphans of fishermen, 
petmably through the instrumentality of some 

ciety or Insurance Association to be formed 
for the purpose; three thousand pounds will fe 
to form a Royal Fisheries Society for scientific 
work in connection with the harvest of the sea; 
whilst the balance remains in hand, at present 
unappropriated. 





THE PROGRESS OF PISCICULTURE. 


OF late years, no feature of fishery economy has 
excited more attention than the progress we have 
been making in what is called ‘Pisciculture.’ 
Fish-eggs are now a common article of commerce 
—the sales of which, and the prices at which 
they can be purchased, being as regularly adver- 
tired as any other kind of goods. This is a fact 
which, a century ago, might have been looked 
upon by our forefathers as something more than 
wonderful. Such commerce in all probability 
would have been stigmatised as impious, as a some- 
thing ‘flying in the face of Providence.’ 

But in another country there was buying and 
selling of fish-eggs more than a thousand years 
ago, The ingenious Chinese people had dis- 
covered the philosophy which underlies fish- 
culture, as well as the best modes of increasing 
their supplies of fish, long before any European 
nation had dreamt of taking action in the matter. 
A few years ago, a party of fisher-folks from the 
Celestial Empire, on a visit to Europe, were 
exceedingly astonished at the prices they had 
to pay for the fish they were so fond of eating, 
They explained that in China any person might 
purchase for a very small sum as much as might 
serve a family for a week’s food. They also men- 
tioned that some fishes which we reject, such as the 
octopus, were much esteemed by the Chinese, who 
cooked them carefully, and partook of them with 
great relish, The capture of the octopua, indeed, 
formes one of the chief fishing industries of China, 
these sea-monsters being taken in enormous 
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numbers at some of the Chinese fishing stations, 
notably at Swatow. They are preserved by being 
dried in the sun; and then, after being packed 
in tubs, they are distributed to the consuming 
centres of the country. In the inland districts 
of China there are also to be found numerous 
fishponds, where supplies of the more popular 
sorts of fish are kept, and fed for the market. 
These are grown from ova generally bought from 
dealers, who procure supplies of eggs from some 
of the large rivers of the country. The infant 
fish, it may be mentioned, are as carefully tended 
and fed as if they were a flock of turkeys in the 
yard of a Norfolk farmer. In the opinion of the 
Chinese fishermen, who were interviewed by the 
industrious Frank Buckland, hundreds of thou- 
sands of fish annually die of starvation; and if 
means could be adopted for the feeding of tender 
fry, fish of all kinds would become more plentiful 
than at present, and we would obtain them at 
a cheaper rate. In China, the yolks of hens’ egga 
are thrown into the rivers and ponds, that kind 
of food being greedily devoured by the young 
fish. 

It has long been known to those interested in 
the economy of our fisheries, that only a very 
small percentage of the ova of our chief food- 
fishes comes to maturity, while of the fish actually 
hatched, a very small percentage reaches our 
tables for food-uses ; hence the desire which has 
arisen to augment the supplies by means of piaci- 
culture. In the case of a fish like the salmon, 
every individual of that species (Salmo salar) 
which can be brought to market is certain, 
eyen when prices are low, of a ready sale at some- 
thing like a shilling per pound-weight; and it 
is not, therefore, to be wondered at that the 
proprietor of a stretch of salmon-water should 
be zealous about the increase of his stock of 
fish. A quarter of a century since, the salmon- 
fishery owners of the river Tay in Scotland, 
impressed with the possibilities of pisciculture, 
had a suite of salmon-nurseries constructed at 
Stormontfield, where they have annually hatched 
a very large number of eggs, and where they feed 
and protect the young fish till they are ready 
to migrate to the sea, able to fight their own 
battle of life. This may be said to be the earliest 
and longest sustained piscicultural effort of a com- 
mercial kind made in Great Britain, an example 
which was followed on other rivers. The chief 
salmon-fisheries of Scotland being held as private 
property, are, of course, more favourably situated, 
in regard to fish-culture, than salmon-fisheries 
which are open to the public, and which, in a 
sense, are the property of no person in particular. 
These latter must be left in the hands of mother 
Nature, The salmon, however, being an animal 
of great commercial value, is so coveted at all 
seasons of the year, both by persons who have 


a legal right to such property, and by m8 
who have no right, t: such fisheries have a 
tendency to become barren of breeding-stock ; 
for although each female yields on the average 


os many as twenty thousand egga, extremely few 
of these ever reach maturity ; hence, it has 
come about that many proprietors are resorting 
to the piscicultural process of increasing their 
supplies, 

ut the chief’ feature of the pisciculture of the 
period is that ‘fisheries’ are now being worked 
quis independently of any particular river. 

ere is, for example, the Howictoun fishery, near 
Stirling, which has been ‘invented’ as we may 
say, by that piscatorial giant, Sir James Gibson- 
Maitland. From this establishment, the eggs of 
fish, particularly trout, and more especially oak 
Leven trout, are annually distributed in hundreds 
of thousands, From Howietoun, and from some 
other places as well, gentlemen can stock their 
ponds or other ornamental water with fecundated 
ova in a certain state of forwardness; or they 
can procure, for a definite sum of money, fish of 
all ages from tiny fry to active yearlings, or well 
rown two-year olds! Sporting-waters which 
ave been overfished can easily replenished 
by procuring a few thousand 3 or yearlings ; 
while angling clubs which rent a loch or important 
stream can, at a very small cost, keep up the 
supplies, whether of trout or salmon. In the 
course of the last three summers, several Scottish 
lakes have had their fish-stores replenished b 
means of drafts on the piscicultural bank, whieh 
is always open at the Howictoun ‘fishery.’ The 
distance to which ova or tender young fish 
require to be orted offers no obstacle to 
this new development of fish-commerce ;_thou- 
sands of infantile fish were brought from Russia 
to Edinburgh with perfect safety on the occasion 
of the Fishery Exhibition held in that city. The 
loss in transit was not more, we believe, than 
two per cent. 

It may prove interesting to state the prices 
which are charged usually for ova and young 
fish, A sample lot of eyed ova of the American 
brook trout, to the extent of one thousand, may 
be obtained for thirty shillings; and for ten 
shillings less, a thousand eggs of the Loch Leven 
trout, or the common trout of the country, may 
be purchased. For stock supplies, a box con- 
taining fifteen thousand partially eyed ova of 
S. fontinalis (American) may be had for ten 
pounds, The other varieties mentioned are 
cheaper by fifty shillings for the same number. 
Fry of the same, in lots of not fewer than five 
thousand, range from seven pounds ten shillings 
to five pounds. Yearlings are of course dearer, 
and cost from fifteen and ten pounds reapectively 
per thousand. Ten millions of trout ova are 
rah hatched every year at the Howietoun 

hery. 

The fecundity of all kinds of fish is enormous. 
A very small trout will be found to contain one 


thousand eggs; a female salmon will yield on 
the average eight hundred ova for each pound 
of her weight; and if even a fifth of the 
eggs of «sur food-fishes were destined to arrive 


at maturity, there would be no necessity for 
resorting to pisciculture in order to augment 
our fish commissariat, But even in agri! 
where most finds of fish were at one peri 

almost. over-abundant, artificial breeding is now 
necessary in order to keep up the ey In 
the United States, fish-culture has bean resorted 
to on a gigantic ecale, not only as regards the 
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salmon, but also in connection with various sea- 
fishes, many hundred millions of egys of which 
are annually collected and hatched ; the young 
fry being forwarded to waters which require to 
be restocked. Apparatus of a proper description 
for the hatching of sea-fish haa been constructed, 
and is found to work admirably. Some of these 
inventions were shown last year in the Ame- 
rican department of the International Fishery 
Exhibition, where they were much admired 
by - who feel interested in the proper 
development of our fishery resources. in the 
United States, the art of pisciculture has been 
studied with rare patience and industry, the 
fish-breeders thinking it no out-of-the-way feat 
to transplant three or four millions of young 
salmon in the course of 8 season, In dealing 
with the shad, the United States Commission of 
Fish and Fisheries have been able to distribute 
the young of that fish by tens of millions per 
annum; the Joss in the hatching of eggs and 
in the transmission of the animal being very 
small. 

Some writers and lecturers on the natural and 
economic history of our food-fishes have asserted 
that no possible demand can lead to their exter- 
mination or to any permanent falling-off in the 
supplies; but the economy of the American fisheries 
tends to disprove that theory. In the seas which 
surround the United States, certain fishea would 
Boon become very scarce, were the supplies not 
ies ahr each season by the aid of the pisci- 
culturists. The fruitfulness of the cod is really 
wonderful, individuals of that family having been 
taken with from five to nine milliona of eggs in 
their ovaries, The fecundity of the common 
herring, too, has often proved a theme of wonder. 
That an animal only weighing a few ounces should 
be able to tuate its kind at the rate of thirty 
thousand, is indeed remarkable. But fruitful in 
reproductive power as these and other fishes 
undoubtedly are, if has been prophesied by 
cautious writers, that by over-fishing, the sup- 
plies may in time become 80 exhausted ag to 
quire the aid of the pisciculturist. If so, we 

ieve the mode of action which has been found 
to work so well in the American seas will be the 
best to follow. No plan of inclosed sea-ponda, 
however large they might be, will meet the case; 
the fish-eggs will require to be hatched in floating 
cylinders jally constructed for the purpose, 
#0 as to adits of the eggs being always under 
the influence of the sea-water, and at the same 
time ex to the eye of skilled watchers, It is 
believed by persons well qualificd to judge, that 
the of our more valuable sea-fishes may in 
the way indicated be dealt with in almost incred- 
ible numbers. We have only to remember that 
twenty females of the cod family will yield at 
least one hundred millions 'of eggs, to see that 
the possibilities of pisciculture might extend far 
beyond anything indicated in the foregoing re- 
marks. 

In resuecitating’ their exhausted oyster-beds, 
the French Paes e have during the last twenty 
years worked wonders ; raid have been able to 
reproduce that favourite shell-fish year after year 
in quantities that would appear fabulous if they 

id be enumerated in figures, Pisciculture was 
understood in France long before it was thought 
of as a means of aiding natural production in 


America ; but our children of the States—to use 
a favourite phrase of their own—now ‘lick all 
creation’ in the ways and means of replenishing 
river and sea with their finny denizens, 





A PLEA FOR THE WATER-OUSEL. 


In a paper which appeared in this Journal, in 
June 1883, on the Salmon, a few words were 
said in defence of the water-ousel against a 
fama which had found vent in newspaper corre- 
spondence, accusing that most interesting bird 
of destroying salmon spawn. An English gentle- 
man, after reading those remarks, has written 
to us, giving a sad illustration of misdirected 
zeal, which had arisen from the reading of such 
newspaper Ictters. 

During the previous winter, he was one of 
a party that spent a few days on the banks 
of ao favourite salmon river in Wales. The 
party were all enthusiastic anglers; and, fired 
by the recent outcry against the ousel, they 
made a raid upon these birds, killing thirty 
in one day. Like the ‘Jeddart justices’ of 
old, the party then proceeded to convict the 
slain; when, lo! on examination by one of 
their number—a well-known English analyst 
—not a grain of salmon roe could be found 
in all the thirty crops examined, though it was 
then the height of the salmon spawning season. 
Like Llewelyn, after slaying Gelert, they had 
time to repent, ‘For now the truth was clear.’ 
They had slain the innocent, which feed upon 
insects that prey on salmon ova, They ad 
therefore killed one of the salmon’s best pro- 
tectors, 

No better instance could be adduced of the 
caution with which popular theorics in natural 
history should be received. But besides branding 
the innocent little ousel as a salmon-destroyer, 
some writers went so far as to assert that the 
bird had no song, and was not worth listenin, 
to. The best observers fortunately have defended 
the bird against the charge of being songless ; and 
in respect to its alleged crime of eating salmon- 
roe, the evidence above given is surely conclusive 
in favour of its innocence. 

The water-ousel is one of our most unique birds, 
It is a wader and a diver, and though not web- 
footed, by using its wings it can Propel itself 
under water. Its habits are always a delightful 
study to the observer. The domed nest, with its 
snow-white is a wonderful structure; and 
there is a fascination in watching the bird tripping 
in and out of the water in pursuit of its Nod 
popping overhead ever and again, and reap- 
pearing for a moment, only to dive and reappear 
elsewhere. When rivers are largely frozen over 
it is interesting to see how boldly the little bird 
dives from the edge of an ice-sheet into a stream 
two feet or more in depth, how long it can 
remain under water, and how often it rises to 
breathe and dive again without leaving the 
atream. The singing of the water-ousel is low, 
but remarkably sweet, and long-continued in the 
winter-time of the year, when no other bird but 
the redbreast is heard ; and when trilled out, as 
the notes mently are in the clear air, 
as the bird sits perched on a rocky projection, 
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or takes its rapid flight up or down the stream, | possible ; and such scientific terms as must occa- 


they sound clear aud melodious, 


THE WATER-OUBEL’S SONG. 


Whitter! whitter! where tho water 

Leaps among the rocka, 
And the Pal ing tt 7 ie, 

6 ander moc 

Cheerily and merrily 

I sing my roundelay, 
Whitter ! whitter ! bright or bitter 

Be the winter day ! 


Whitter ! whitter ! alc ban water 
Speeding with the stream, 
Snow around — the ground 
In a mlent dream ! 
Wood and hill, al] are still, 
Birds as mute as clay, 
Whitter ! whitter ! what ia fitter 
For a winter day? 


Whitter ! whitter ! in the water 
Busily I ply ; 
Toe and snow come and go, 
Nought a care have L 
Mountain waters flee their fetters, 
So I feed and play, 
Whitter ! whitter ! pitter ! pitter ! 
All the winter day. 


Whitter ! whitter ! o’er the water 
Still and smooth and deep, 
Round the 1, clear and cool, 
Where the shadows sleep, 
Snowy breast, shadow-kissed, 
Whirring on its way, 
Whitter! whitter! titter! titter ! 
Ho! the winter day ! 


Whitter! whitter! through the water, 
By the miller’s wheel, 
Where the strong water’s song 
Ringa a merry 3 
Wet or dry, what care 
Sporting in the spray? 
Whitter! whitter! twitter! twitter! 
Flies the winter day. 


Whitter ! whitter ! with the water 
Where the burnies run, 
>Mong the hills, where the rills 
Danoo unto tho sun, 
Jn the nooks, where the brooks 
Ripple on for aya, 
Whitter! hitter ! bright or bitter 
Be the winter day ! a 


BOOK GOSSIP. 


We have on more than one occasion *drawn atteu- 
tion in these paces to the gvod work which Miss 
Ormerod is accomplishing by the dissemination 
of knowledge on the subject of insect life as it 
affects agriculture. She has now published a 
Guide to Methods of Insect Life, and Prevention 
and Remedy of Insect Ravage (London : Simpkin, 
Marshall, & Co.), which cannot fail y to 
advance the object she has in view. The Guide 
was written at the request of the Institute of 
Agriculture, and its chief purpose is to give 
some information on the TA, and means 
of prevention, of crop insecta. The book is 
written in a style which will render it useful 
to agriculturista, gardeners, and others, even 
although they happen to have no scientific 
knowledge whatever of entomology. The various 
insects, their and Jarve, are described in 
terms as free from scientific terminology as is 





sionally be used are explained in a glossary at 
the end of the book. The illustrations are 
obi and between thesa and the verbal 
escriptions given, no difficulty should at 
time te felt a identifying ae particular ‘umes 
pest, and applying to it the treatment which 
the author manseets, The methods of prevention 
are mainly taken from the reporis which Miss 
Ormerod has been in the habit of receiving 
annually from a aa number of agriculturiats, 
so that the reader has here, in one little book, 
the united experience and observations of a large 
body of practical men, 
** 


Last year we had the pleasure of publishing in 
this Journal two papers on the subject of Shet- 
land and its Industries, by Sheriff Rampini, of 
Lerwick. Since then, the same gentleman has 
delivered two lectures before the Philosophical 
Institution, Edinburgh, which lectures are now 
published in a neat little volume, under the title 
of Shetland and the Shetlanders (Kirkwall: William 
Peace and Son). In the papers which appeared 
in our pages, the author confined bimselt to the 
industries of the island, its agriculture and 
fisheries ; in these lectures, however, he gives 
himself greater scope, and treats of the history, 
traditions, and language of the people, intro- 
ducing many sneelcten characteristic of them 
and of their habits. 





OCCASIONAL NOTES 
AMERICAN LITERARY PIRAOY. 


In the London Figaro, the editor thus writes: 
Those literary men who are agitating for a 
copyright convention with the United States have 
doubtless suffered in the following way, which 
seems to me particularly hard on some of the 
authors of this country. I am, let it be assumed, 
then, the writer of a number of short stories, 
which, at anyrate, for the purposes of my state- 
ment, I will conclude to have been good enough 
to earn sufficient popularity to bring them within 
the purview of the American book pirates. Very 
well—my stories are taken os quickly as they 
appear and published in the States, not only 
in a book-form, but in all the principal news- 

pers which devote some of their culumns to 
ction. 

For this honour I, of course, receive never 8 
cent, and that is a distinct hardship, I take it, 
But that is not all. My stories having appeared 
in the States, slightly altered to suit American 
tastes, and without my name attached, are read 
and admired by the editors of English provincial 
journals, who straightway proceed to cut out the 
fictions in question, and alter them back again, 
to suit the idi rasies of their British readers, n 
Thus my handiwork appears a second time in 
this country; and in not one, but possibly a 
dozen or a score of provincial newspapers. 

The result ia this. When I go, a month or two 
after, and offer a collection of my short stories 
toa London py lisher, he reads them, and replies 
in effect : ‘Yes, I like your stories very well ; but 
what is the use of ye them, when they 
have appeared in the country papers in the 
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kingdom?’ It is in vain I explain. The injury 
tias been done ; and an apology from the country 
editors is but a elight and unsatisfactory atone- 
ment for an act which has kept me out of scores 
or hundreds of pounds. 

Besides this, there are other publishers who, 
seeing that my fiction appeara in the Little 
Pedlington Mirror or the Mudborough Gazette, 
menta! Cosel that my calibre as a writer 
cannot be very great if I am reduced to dispose 
of my copy to such papers as these. And there- 
fore, through no fault of my own, but, as a matter 
of fact, in actual consequence of my success, my 
reputation as a writer is positively injured in 

aarters in which it is most important to me it 
should be sustained. I have been describing 
incidents which have really occurred, J may add ; 
and I think that the grievance is one that needs 
serious attention, with a view to its redress. 


[The editor of Figaro has our fullest sympathy. 
We, too, are the victims of American malpractices, 
Many of the short stories which appear in 
Chambers’s Journal are copied into the American 
newspapers without leave, and without acknowledg- 
‘ment of the source whence taken. These papers 
reach Great Britain with the purloined material, 
which our provincial press in turn transfers to ita 
pages. Expostulation is of no avail: the British 
journalist sees a story in an American newspaper 
which will suit his purpose, and at once takes 
possession of property, which of course he believes 
to be American (and therefore legitimate spoil), 
but which has in reality been paid for and pre- 
viously published by ourselves. We thus doubt- 
less lose many subscribers, who, finding our Tales 
and Stories given at full length in the penny 
papers, are pleased to have them at a slightly 
cheaper rate than the original.—Ep. Ch. Ji.] 


SOWING AND HARVESTING. 


Farmers, besides being subject to the risks 
incurred by all engaged in commercial enterprises, 
are in addition peculiarly dependent on the very 
variable weather of our climate. In 1877, Pro- 
fessor Tanner was deputed by the Science and 
Art Department to make an inquiry into the 
conditions replete the growth of barley, wheat, 
and oats, > found that on a certain farm the 

rtion of the barley-crop which was harvested 
in fine harvest-weather yielded per acre forty 
bushels, cach of which weighed fifty-six pounds ; 
while on the same farm the part harvested after 
some rain had fallen—in bad harvest-weather— 
also yielded forty bushels per acre; but in this 
case each bushel weighed only forty pounds—thus 
showing that there was a loss of six hundred and 
forty pounds of food on each acre. Barley is 
also peculiarly sensitive to the condition of its 
sect pan Two parta of the same field were sown 
with similar seed ; but in one case the seed was 
got down in good spring-weather, and in the 
other, after heavy rain; and the result was that 
the former grew freely, and yielded per acre forty 
bushels, weighing fifty-eight and a half pounds 
each ; while in the latter case the seed never grew 
freely, and yielded per acre only twenty-four 
bushels, weighing fifty-four pounds per bushel— 
thus showing a loss of one thousand and forty- 
four pounds of grain per acre. 

In the case of wheat, and particularly of the 
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finer varieties, the losses arising from bad harvest- 
weather tell very materially on the pricea, Of 
the same crop of fine white wheat grown in 1877 
under similar conditions, the part harvested in 
good weather yielded per acre forty bushels, each 
weighing sixty-six pounds; while the part which 
could not be harvested before being damaged by 
rain yielded an equal number of bushels; but 
the weight of each bushel was decreased by five 
pounds, and this latter was sold at two-and-six- 
pence per bushel lower than the former. Besides 
this, if ungenial weather should prevent the 
farmer sowing his wheat in good time, the yield 
is still further lessened, if indeed he does not 
deem it expedient to sow barley instead. 

One would think that oate—the hardiest of 
our cereals—would suffer little from the effects 
of bad weather; but in a case in which two 
portions of oats grown under similar conditions 
were examined, it was found that the portion 
harvested in good weather produced thirty-three 
bushels, each weighing forty-one and a half 

unds; while that stacked after some rain had 
allen was found to give thirty-two bushels, 
weighing thirty-nine and a half pounds each. 


RUSSIAN LONGEVITY. 


From a correspondent, who has passed some 
years in Russia, we learn that in the village of 
Velkotti, in the St Petersburg government, an old 
woman is living who has just attained her one hun- 
dred and thirtieth birthday ! The old lady is in 
the enjoyment of good health, but complains of her 
deafness (and no wonder). Her hair is still Jong 
and plentiful, considering her age. She spent her 
youth in great poverty, but is now pretty well 
off. She Has outlived three husbands; and has 
had a family of nineteen children, all of whom 
have been married, and are now dead, the last 
one to die being a daughter of ninety-three. She 
lives with one of her great-grandchildren, a man 
of fifty. 

Our correspondent also informa us that a 
few months ago an unusually curious wedding 
took place in Ekaterinoslay, in Russia) The 
bridegroom was sixty-five years old, the bride 
sixty-seven. By former marriages, each of them 
have children and _ grandchildren, and even 
pret erendcen, living in the same town. 

e bridegroom’s father, now in his one hundred 
and third year, and the bride’s mother, in her 
ninety-sixth Year, are still alive, and were at the 
wedding. 
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NORFOLK BROADS AND RIVERS. 


To many, the wild solitudes of marsh and mere, 
' the rivers and ‘broads’ of Norfolk, are almost as 
‘entirely unknown as the arid solitudes of the 
, unexplored Australian deserts. Yet there are 
‘few spots where the holiday-seeker can find more 
easily and cheaply relaxation and enjoyment than 
in these vast reedy wildernesses of East Anglia, 
Mr G. Christopher Davies, in his interesting 
book, Norfolk Broads and Rivers (Blackwood and 
| Sons), paints in-a graphic manner the engrossing 
' charm of these placid inland seas, with their 
reedy margins shimmering softly green in the 
gray morning mists, or flushing into warm tints 
of beauty beneath the smile of sunset. A stranger 
ig apt to fancy that marsh scenery is uninterest- 
ing; but the very reverse is the case; it has a 
beauty of its own, which is seldom even mono- 
tonous, so incessant is the play of sunshine and 
| shadow over the wide sedgy flats and shallows, 
The marsh vegetation is luxuriant, even tropical 
in some of the more sheltered nooks among the 
reeds ; grasses are abundant, and so are flowers, 
which often grow in broad patches, and warm 
with vivid gleams of colour the low-toned land- 
scape. In May and June, the banks are gay with 
the vivid gold of the yellow ins and mazsh 
buttercup ; then come the crimson glow of the 
ragged-robin, the delicate blue of the forget-me- 
not, the deep purple flush of the loosestrife, and 
the creamy white of the water-lilies, which spread 
till they almost cover the shallow bays with their 
broad glossy leaves and shining cups of white 
and gold. 

The reedy capes and bays, the sedgy islets, 
with the green park lands and wooded glades 
beyond, give an irresistible charm to these broads, 
which is enhanced by the soft stillness of their 
utter solitude and loneliness, The passing clouds 
and rising wind give a certain motion and variety 
to the great marsh plain; but nothing speaks of 
the busy world beyond save the white sail of a 
solitary yacht, or the rich red-brown canvas of 
a gliding wherry; and not a sound falls on the 
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listening ear except the monotonous measured 
plash of the oars or the wild scream of the startled 
waterfowl These wide watery plains, interesting 
at all seasons, are often extremely beautiful at 
sunrise and sunset. Then gorgeous sky-tints of 
gold and crimson are flashed back from the wide 
murror-like expanse of the still lugoons with a 
vivid glow of colouring which is ulmost painful 
in its intensity. The great forests of reeds vleam 
like bundles of spears tipped with lambent fame, 
and the patches of feathery grasses and flowers 
are lit up with weird glimmers of rose-red and 
gold, glorious but evanescent. Light gray mists 
float up from the marshy hollows, mellowing the 
sunset glow with an indistinct quivering haze, 
which, mirage-like, cheats the wondering gazer 
with visions of ships and islands and wooded 
knolls, which he will search for in vain on the 
morrow. 

A ‘broad’ is a term peculiar to Norfolk; it 
means the broadening ont of the rivers into lakes, 
which is very common all over the marsh district. 
These broads abound in fish, and afford cupital 
sport to the angler, Bream and roach are 
abundant; and carp, although not so plentiful, 
are to be found, and grow to a large size. The 
rudd, or red-eye, a beautiful active fish, is very 
abundant; and few things are more enjoyable, 
when the weather is good and the fish rise easily, 
than a day's rudd-fishing on the broads. The 
paying fish of these marsh meres are, however, 
the pike and eel ; and a great number of fishermen 
live by eel-fishing. Eels are netted, speared, and 
caught in ecl-pote; and after a flood, when eels 
are what is called ‘on the move,’ a single fisher- 
man will often catch as many a8 four or five 
stone-weight in a night. 

The pike is, however, Mr Davies says, ‘the 
monarch of the Norfolk waters, and at one time 
was supremely abundant ; but the natives harried 
him to their utmost.’ The best way to enjoy 
pike-fishing 9d the scenery of the broads is to 
take an excursion for a few days in a amall 
yacht, either alone or with a companion. Human. 
habitations are few and far between on the banks 
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of the sluggish rivers; but every now and 
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then one comes upon a cluster of picturesque 
old-world buildings, or an ancient primitive vil- 
lage, with small houses furnished with quaint 
dormer windows and fantastic gables, and here 
and there a gray old church, finely set down on 
a rising ground amid e clump of ancient spreading 
elms. Beyond the broad belt of reeds that fringe 
the water are green meadows, dotted with red- 
and-white cattle, whose effect from an artistic 
point of view is very good, but from an engler’s 
standpoint is sometimes rather trying, as there 
ig generally a bull, and as often as not he is a 
vicious and combative specimen of the bovine 
tribe. On this red-letter day, however, even 
the inevitable bull was quiet, and our author 
was left undisturbed to thread his way, on a soft 
warm afternoon, through the glowing beauties of 
an October landscape. In the marshes, al] the 
seasons have their peculiar glory ; but the autum- 
nal colouring stands out with a vivid distinctness 
unknown elsewhere. Beyond the screen of reeds, 
a belt of wood fringes the river-bank—beech, 
alder, and elm, each tree glowing with ita own 
autumnal tint of red or yellow or russet brown. 
Mr Davies, who had seldom the luck to go 
a-fishing when pike were on the move, had two 
special pools in view, on one or both of which 
he relied to fill his basket, Around the firrt of 
these the margin was very soft and wet, and he 
was daintily picking his steps from one tussock 
of grass to another, when whiz went a wild- 
duck from the sedges, and in a moment he was 
floundering up to the knees in mud. There were, 
however, pike in the pool when he reached it— 
great sluggish beauties, lazily lying under the 
gleaming, swaying leaves of the water-lilies, For 
once, he was in luck, to use his own words: ‘As 
our bait traversed the deep back-water, we felt 
the indescribable thrill, or rather shock, which 
proceeds from a decided run, and a three-pound 
pike fights as gamely as a ten-pounder’ The 
sinall fish caught, he trudged on in the waning 
afternoon sunshine to the second pool; startling 
a kingfisher, which flashed out of the reeds behind 
him like a veritable gem of living colour. The 
second pool was closely fringed with trees and 
bushes, the dusk-red gold of whose leaves was 
mirrored in its placid depths; while every few 
minutes a crisp leaf-hail dropped in the level 
sunshine like Danae’s fabled showers of gold. 
Pike, however, and not artistic effects, were for 
the moment in our author's eye, and pike he 
was sure there were, lurking under the mass of 
leaves which covered the gleaming waters of the 
pool. ‘Seizing the exact moment when there was 
a clear track across the leaf-strewn water, we cast 
our bait, and worked it with every sense agog 
with expectation. Ah! there is a welcome check 
at last. We strike hard, and find that we are 





: ithe tunnel net, wrung their necks, 
fast in a good-sized fish.’ Up and down, round | 
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size, and have been taken wei hing between thirty 
and forty pounds, The foci which with their 


bright green and purple fringes form auch a 
prominent feature in the marsh scenery, are yearly 
cut and gathered, and are a really valuable crop. 
They are used for thatching, making fences, and 
supporting plaster-work. ittlesea Mere, before 
it was drained, produced annually a thousand 
bundles of reeds, which were sold at one pound 
per bundle. The men forsake all their other 
avocations to join in the reed-harvest, which 
yields them while it lasts very good wages. 

On some of the broads there is still to be seen 
an industry fast falling into decay—-decoys with 
decoy ducks and dogs. These require to be 
worked with the utmost silence and caution. 
One winter-night in 1881 Mr Davies inspected 
in company with the keeper the decoy at Fritton 
Broad. The night was cold and dark, and each 
of the men had to carry a piece of smouldering 
turf in his hand to destroy the human ascent, 
which would otherwise have alarmed the wary 
ducks. This made their eyes water; and the 
decoy-dog, a large red retriever, being in high 
spirits, insisted on tripping them up repcatedly, 
as they crawled along in the darkness bent almost 
double. The interest of the sight, however, when 
at length they reached the decoy, fully made up 
for these petty discomforts. Peeping through an 
sven a flock of teal were to be seen paddling 
about quite close to them; while beyond these 
were several decoy-ducks, and beyond these again 
a large flock of mallards, The decoy-ducks are 
trained to come for food whenever they see the 
dog or hear a whistle from the decoy-man. The 
dog now showed himself obedient to a sign from 
his master, and in an instant every head among 
the teal was up, and every bright shy eye 
twinkling with pleased curiosity. Impelled by 
curiosity, they slowly swim towards the dog, 
which, slowly retiring, leads them towards the 
mouth of the decoy-pipe, showing himself at 
intervals till they were well within it The 
keeper then ran silently to the mouth of the 

ipe, and waving his handkerchief, forced them, 
rightened and reluctant, to fiutter forward into 
the tunnel. He then detached a hoop from the 
Grooves, gave it a twist, aud secured them by 
cutting off their return. This seemed the Jast 
act of the drama, and Mr Davies took the oppor- 
tunity to straighten his back, which was achin 
dreadfully. ‘Immediately there was a rush o 
wings, and the flock of mallards left the decoy. 
“There, now, you ha’ done it!” exclaimed the 
keeper petals: “All them mallards were 
following the dog into the pipe, and we could 
ha’ got a second lot.” We expressed our sorrow 
in becoming terms, and watched the very expedi- 
tious way in which he extracted the birds from 
and flung 
them into a heap.’ Few places now are suitable 


and round, he goes, floundering wildly about, now | for decoys, for even life in the marshes is not 50 


in one direction, now in another. ‘here is a‘ 


pe of excited uncertainty, during which the 
ne becomes heavily clogged with leaves. To 
have, or not to have, the scaly monarch of the 
silent pour that is the question. It was ticklish 
work for a few minutes; but at last he turned 
suddenly on his side, and was towed into the 
shallow below, and landed in triumph. 

Pike in these broads sometimes attain a great 


quiet as it used to be. 

In all these broads and meres and the rivers 
which intersect them, bird-life abounds, and an 
almost incredible number of eggs are collected 
for the market, every which resembles a 
plover being collected and gold as such. Of the 

ird-dwellers in the marshes, herons are the most 
Conspicuous; bitterns were also once common, 
but there are now few of them, and their singular 
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and the fish in the broads and river; and if the 
wind blew briskly from the north-west, by which 
the quantity of water in the North Sea was largel: 
increased from the Atlantic, the salt water drown 
all the low country even as far as Norwich,’ In 
the following eight years, the breaches were 
seriously widened, the largest being two hundred 
Mee in width, through which a vast body of 
water 

In a country so open, wind-storms are ve 
frequent ; aa etal are called ‘Rodges laste? 
rotatory whirlwinds, often occasion great damage, 
wrecking the windmills, uprooting trees, con- 
vulsing the grasses, and lifting the reed-stacks 
high into the air. ee ee ae very 
common, are now comparatively rare, having been 
exorcised by drainaged} Mr Davies only once saw 
one at Hickling over a wet bit of iaeatow. ‘The 
sportive fiend that haunts the mead’ appeared 
to him as o small flickering phosphorescent light 
faintly visible in the darkness. 

Another peculiar and uncomfortable phenomenon 
of the marshes is the water-eynd or sea-smoke, 
which, rolling up from the ocean, covers the whole 
landscape with a dense watery vapour, ne 
out the placid beauty of lagoon and mere, an 
reed-bed and coppice, and putting an end to all 
pleasure, till the sun shines out again in a blaze 


booming is but seldom heard. The t 
crested Sects is still plentiful ; but the ruff, which 
was once very abundant, is now seldom seen. 
Of the smaller birds, the graceful bearded tit has 
become very rare; but willow-wrens and reed- 
buntings, jays, and cuckoos and king-fishers 
find their respective habitats, 

There are swans to be found all over the broads, 

icularly on the river Yare; but they are not 
plentiful anywhere. A pair take possession of 
a particular portion of the river, and defend their 
roprietary rights in it with the utmost fierceness. 
hey will not suffer the intrusion of any other 
Swans, and will very often attack human beings, 
if they see any reasonable poet of success. 
‘A swan will not exactly attack a wherry or 
ven a pleasure-boat; but a canoe comes within 
his capacity; and once while rowing down 
the river Yare in our amall canvas jolly-boat, a 
cock-swan chased us for half a mile, and threatened 
every moment to drive his beak through the 
canvas,’ 

The appearance of the country around these 
broads has changed very much during the last 
half-century, and this change is still going on. 
Wherever it seems pa, drainage-works are 
attempted and carried out; and acres upon acres 
of valuable meadow-land have been and are in 
process of being reclaimed from the marsh. Some | of glory, bathing the drenched flats in a warm 
of these flat green meadowa, which a century back | flush of colour. The reeds on the wide mar- 
were sodden quagmires covered with stagnant/ gine of the meres then quiver in the sunlight, 
water, now pasture large herds of cattle, and are; which shimmers down into their dark-green 
let at four pounds an acre for grazing purposes. | recesses; the still water gleams in the shallow 
At the outlet of the drains into the river, drainage | bays, where the cattle stand knee deep; and the 
windmills are erected of every size and shape,| warm air is redolent of the odour of meadow- 
from the brick tower to the skeleton wooden / sweet and thyme: all is motion and colour and 
erection painted a brilliant red or green. These | fragrance, as if Nature were visibly rejoicing at 
windmills form a striking and picturesque addition | having got quit of the uncomfortable bath of the 
to the background of a mars ao but, like | water-eynd. 
the decoys, they will soon be a thing of the past, 








as they are now beginning to be superseded by , 
steam, which does the work required much more BY MEAD AND STREAM 
efficiently and quickly. BY CHARLES GIBBON. 


Otters abound in the hless forests of reeds hes 
which fringe the meee aad are often bold and CHAPTER AAV 2 RUSTON UE iran 
familiar. One night while sleeping on board his | PHinrp locked his desk, after pee Mr Shicld’s 
yacht at Cantley, Mr Davies was awakened by | letter in his pocket-book, locked his door, and 
the noise of something heavy jumping on board. | hastened to the station in time to catch one of 
The boat rocked violently, and the disturbance | the afternoon fast trains to Dunthorpe. As he 
was so sudden and inexplicable, that he got up| was in a hurry, he hired a fly to Ringsford. On 
just in time to eee a large dark object plunge | the way down, he had made oP his mind to get 
overboard and disappear. On sftiking a light, | over what he anticipated would be a disagreca ble 
the broad and unmistakable track of an otter,was | interview with his father, before going to Willow- 
visible, imprinted wherever his moist feet had| mere. Then he would be able to tell Madge all 
been, and that seemed to be everywhere, for he | about it, and receive comfort from her. } 
had evidently made a round in search of something | He alighted at_the gate, and walked swiftly 
eatable, up the avenue. The sun was out of eight ; but 

The whole marsh district is subject to destruc- | it had left behind a soft red sae Pa warmed 
tive floods and hich tides, which rush up the | and brightened the blackened lan pe Peering 
rivers, driving back the fresh water and destroying | through the dark lacework formed by the bare 
vast quantities of fish. The whole coast also! branches of the treea, he saw © figure standing 
suffers much from sea-breaches. ‘Between Win-|as it were in the centre of that red glow : the 
terton and Waxham, hard by Hornsea Mere, the | shadows which surrounded Philip making the 
only barrier between sea and lake is a line of what | figure on the higher ground beyond appear to ba 
are called “miel” banks, which are simply banks ;a long way off. A melancholy il light all 
of sand held together by marum gtassea, Upon j round him, darkness within himse! ; 
this marum frases, which grows in the loosest Philip quic! ened his stepa, and taking a foot~ 
sand, the we of a wide district depends.’ path through the shrubbery, advanced to his 
In 1781, there were many breaches of the sea r, as he was beginning to move slowly from 
between Waxham and Winterton, eo that every | the position in which he had halted. ; 
tide the salt water and sands destroyed the marshes| ‘Glad to see you, Philip,’ said Mr Hadleigh, 
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whilst he did what he had rarely done before— 
took his son’s arm. There was also a touch o 
unusual kindliness in his voice and manner. ‘I 
have missed you the last few evenings more than 
I fancied I should do. ‘ You have been enjoying 
yourself, no doubt—theatres, clubs, friends an 
cards perha Well, enjoy these things whilst 
you may. You have the means and the oppor- 
tunity. I never had ; and it is singular how soon 
the capacity for enjoyment is extinguished. Like 
everything else—capacity or faculty—it requires 
exerciae, if it is to be kept in good condition.’ 

Philip was relieved, but considerably puzzled 
by his father’s strange humour. 

‘T have been enjoying ‘mysclf ; but not in the 
way you mention. have been harder at work 
than I have ever been, excflpt when preparing for 
the last exam,’ 

‘Ah, and you did not make so very much out 
of that hard work after all.’ 

‘Not so much as I ought to have done, cer- 
tainly ; but I hope to make more out of this 
effort,’ ssid Philip, with an attempt to pass lightly 
by the uncomfortable reminder that he had fuiled 
to take his degree. ‘Have you read the papers 
I sent you?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

Mr Hadleigh spoke as if reluctant to make 
the admission, und tis brows contracted slightly, 
but his arm rested more kindly on that of his son, 
as if to make amends for this apparent want of 
sympathy. Philip was unconscious of these signs 
of varying moods, 

‘T am glad of that—now you will be able to 
give me the benefit of your advice. Wrentham 
fancies Iam running after a chimera, and will 
come to gricf. He has not said that preciscly ; 
but what he has said, and his manner, convince 
ine that that is his notion ; and I am afraid that it 
will materially affect the value of his help to me. 
I should like you to tell ine what you think, 

Mr Hadleigh was silent; and they walked on 
towards the sheltered grove, where, during his 
convalescence, Philip had spent so many pleasant 
hours with Madge. As they were passing through 
it, the father apoke: 

‘I did not want to read those papers, Philip, 
but—wenkness, perhaps—a little anxiety on your 
account, possibly, compelled me to look over them. 
I have nothing to say further than this—the 
experiment is worth making, when you have the 
means at command. I should have invested the 
money, and enjoyed myself on the interest. You 
see’ (there was a curious half-sad, half-mocking 
emile on his face), ‘I who have known s0 little 
pleasure in life, am a strong advocate for the 
pleasure of others,’ ‘ 

‘And that is very much the same theory which 
Zam trying to work out’ 

‘Yes; and I hope you will succeed, but—you 
are forgetting yourself.’ 

‘Not at all—my, pleasure will be found in my 
eteceas,’ 

‘Success,’ muttered Mr Hadleigh, speaking to 
himself; ‘that is our one cry—let me succeed in 
this, and I shall be happy! .... We must all 
work it out for ourselves.’ Then, as if rousing 
from _a dream: ‘I hope you will succeed, Philip; 
but I have no advice to give beyond this—take 

‘care of yourself? 
‘That is just what I am anxious for you and’— 





(he was about to say ‘and Mr Shield ;’ but desirous — 


f| of avoiding any unpleasant element, he quickly 


altered the phrase)—‘you and he haged to under- 
stand. My object ig not to establish a new charity, 
but a business which will yield me a satisfactory 
income for my personal labour, and a sufficient 
interest on the capital invested, whilst it provides 
the same for my work-people, or, as I should 
prefer to call them, my fellow-labourers, As my 
returns increase, theirs should increase ’—— 

‘Or diminish according to the result of your 
speculation?’ interrupted Mr Hadleigh drily. 

‘Of course—that is taken for granted. Now, 
I want you to tell me, do you think this is 
folly ?? 

‘No, not folly,’ was the slow meditative reply, 
‘if you find pleasure in doing it My theory is 
doubtless a selfish one, but it 18 the simplest rule 
to walk by—that is, do what is best for yourself 
in the meantime, and in the end, the chances are 
that you will find you have also done the best 
for others, If you believe that this experiment 
is the most satisfactory thing you can do for 
yourself, then, it is not folly, even if it should 
fail, 

‘Thank you. I cannot tell you how much 
you relieve my mind, I am convinced that in 
making this experiment I am dealing with a 
pene of great importance. It is a system 

y which capital and labour shall have an equal 

interest in working earnestly for the same end. 
I want to set about it on business principles. 
You are the only man of practical experience 
who has spoken a word of comfort on the sub- 
ject.’ 
, ‘I am dealing with it from oe selfish point of 
view—considering only how you can obtain most 
pleasure, comfort, happiness—call it what you 
may—for yourself out of your fortune. I should 
never have entered on such a scheme. You tell 
me that it was optional on your part to go 
into business or to live on the interest of the 
money ?” 

‘Quite optional; but of course I could not 
accept the trust and do nothing.’ 

‘Ah, I think my advice would have been that 

ou should have accepted the trust, as you call 
it, invested it in safe securities, married, and 
basked in the sunshine of life—an easy mind, and 
a substantial balance at your banker's. 

‘But my mind would not have been easy if 
I had done that.’ 

‘Then you were right not to do it. Every 
man has his own way of seeking happiness. You 
have yours; and I shall watch the progress of 
your work with attentive interest.—But we have 
other matters to speak about. I have done some- 
thing of which I hope vou will approve.’ 

Philip could not help smiling at this intima- 
tion, Mr Hadleigh had never before suggested 
that he desired or required the approval of any 
one in whatever he choee to do. 

‘You can be sure of what my opinion will be 
of anything you do, sir, 

* Perhaps.’ 

They walked on in silence, and passed Culver’s 
cottage. They met Pansy coming from the well 
with a pail of water. She put down the pail, 
and courtesied to the master and his son. She 
was on Philip’s side of the path, and he whispered 


in passing : 
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bes perks BY MEAD AND STREAM. 977 
6 There is news for you by-and-by, Pansy.’ | learn to forget the past. Did you ever consi 
She amiled vaguely, and bi scpcirt blushed | Philip, what a frat iaeiery Pe ? er, 


at everything, this little wood-n h. 
. What is the news you hase for the girl?’ 
asked Mr Hadleigh sharply, although be had not 


appeared to be observing anything. — . 

‘T Supbote there can be no harm in telling you, 
although it is a kind of a secret.’ 

* What is it?’ 


‘Caleb Kersey is making up to Pansy ; but old 
Sam does not like it, as the young man is so 
unsettled. The good news I have for her is that 
Kersey has joined me, and will have good wages 
and good prospects.’ 

‘You might have told her at once’ 

‘I thought it better that the man himself should 
do that. . . . But you had something to say about 
yourself.’ 

‘It concerns you more than me,’ said Mr 
Hadleigh, resuming his low meditative tone. ‘I 
have been altering my will. 

There are few generous-minded men who like 
to hear anything about even a friend’s will, and 
much less about that of a parent who in all proba- 
bility has a good many years still to live. Philip 
was extremely sensitive on the subject, and there- 
fore found it difficult to say anything at all when 
his father paused. 

‘T would rather you did not speak about it,’ he 
said awkwardly. ‘There is and there can be no 
necessity to do so. You have many years before 
you yet, and in any case I shall be content with 
whatever arrangement you make.’ 

‘Many years before me still,’ continued Mr 
Hadleigh musingly, repeating his son’s words. 
‘True ; I believe I have; it is poasible even that 
I might marry again, and begin a new life alto- 

ether with prospects of happiness, since if would 
be guided by the experience of the past. Most 
people have a longing at some time or other that 
they might begin all over again ; and why should 
not a man of, say middle age, take a fresh start, 
and realise in the new life the happiness he has 
missed—by his own folly or that of others—in the 
old one?’ 

Philip did not understand, and so remained 
silent. 

Was there ever a grown-up son or daugliter 
who felt quite pleased with the idea of a parent’s 
second marriage? When the marriage cannot be 

revented, the sensible ones assume a graciousness, 
if they do not feel it, and go on their way wich 
varying degrees of comfort in being on friendly 
terms with their parent; the foolish ones sulk, 
suffer, cause annoyance, and derive no benefit 
from their ill-humour. Philip was surprised and 
a little amused at the suggestion of his father 
marrying again. The idea had never occurred 
to him before; and now, when it was presented, 
the memory of his mother stirred in him what he 
owned at once was an unreasonable fecling of dis- 
approval. To his youthful mind, a man nearly 
fifty was old ; he had not yet reached the period 
at which the number of years required to make a 
man old begins to extend” up to, and even beyond 
the threescore and ten, hen he came to think 
of it, however, he could recollect numerous 
instances of men much older than his father 
marrying for the second, third, or fourth time. 

‘Yes, it is possible to make a fresh start, Mr 
Hadleigh went on, still musing; ‘and one may 
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‘T cannot say that I have, sir.’ 

*No; you are too young—by-and-by you will 
understand. . . . But this is not what I wanted to 

about, 

He rested a little more on his aon’s arm, as if 
he were in that way desirous of giving him a 
kindly pressure, whilet he recalled his thoughts 
to the immediate subject he wished to explain. 

‘It is about the will, I have made a new 
one. I suppose you are aware that although my 
fortune is considerable whilst it remains in the 
hands of one person, it dwindles down to a made- 
rate portion when divided amongst four or five ?? 

*Clearly. 

‘Then suppose 
for a time. You 


ou and I reverse our positions 
ave five children, three of them 
being girls You wish to leave each of them as 
well provided for os possible. One of the sons 
becomes by peculiar circumstances the possessor 
of a fortune almost equal to your own. Tell me 
how you would divide your property ?’ 

Philip reflected for a few moments, and then 
with a bright look, which showed that he had 
taken in the whole problem, replied : ! 

‘The thing is quite sim le. I should leave the 
son who had been so lucky only a trifle of some | 
sort, in token of good-will; and I should divide 
the whole of the property amongst the other four. 
That would be the right thing to do; would it 


not? 

The father halted, grasped his hand, and looked 
at him with a smile. This was such an unusual 
sign of emotion, that Philip was for on instant 
taken aback. 

‘That is almost precisely what I have done,’ ! 
said Mr Hadleigh calmly ; ‘and your answer is 
what I expected. Still, it pleases me to learn 
froin your own lips that you are satisfied.’ 

‘Not only satisfied, but delighted that you : 
should have had so much confidence in me as to 
know I should be.’ 

‘A few words more and I shall release you.u— 
Oh, I know that you are eager to be olf, and 
where you wish to be off to. Right, mght-- 
seek the sweets of life, the bitters come... 
You are separating yourself from me. That is 
natural, and follows as a matter of course. 
would have liked it better if the circumstances 
had been different. Enough of that. Your rvuoms 
at the house will be always ready for you, and 
come when you may, you will be welcome to me. 
Now, go: be happy.’ : 

He pointed towards the Forest in the direction 
of Willowmere. He looked older than usual: 
in hia movement and attitude there was an uncon- 
scious solemnity, as if he were giving his favourite 
son a blessing while sending him forth into the 
world, 

Philip bowed. He saw that his father was 
strangely agitated, and 60 turned away withuut 
speaking. 

What’ was in the slash is as he vac 
the stalwart figure rapid isa into t 
shadows of the Forest} Hitherto, he had been 
walking and rtanding epee, although his lead 
was bent a little, as usual. Now his whole torm 
ap) to collapse, aa if ite strength had been 
suddenly withdrawn, and he dwindled, as it were, 
in height and breadth. 














' the scourge. Into this latter question of pre- 
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The shadows deepened upon him as he stood | meat, from the bodies of fluke-infested sheep, is 
there ; stars began to appear ; a branch of an elm- | frequently pushed on the market Nor is this 
tree close by began to creak monotonously— | parasite exc usively confined to the lower animals, 
betokening the gathering strength of the wind,|It has been communicated to human beings, 
although at present it eeemed light ; and still he | doubtless from the consumption of infected meat 
remained in that dejected attitude, gazing vacantly | producing cysts in the liver, 

in the direction taken by Philip, long after Philip | But it is the initial results of Professor Thomas's 
had disappeared. experiments, those which trace the progress of 

He roused from his trance, looked round him, | the fluke from the embryo to the adult stage, 
then clasping hands at his back, walked dreamily | with which we have to do at present 
after his son. Starting from the previously observed but 
obseure relationship said to exist between the 
larval forms of certain snails or slugs and the 
liver-fluke, as found in the carcases of sheep and 
other infected back-boned animals, it was dis- 
covered, after much careful examination, that a 
certain connection did exist between them, with 
this remarkable circumstance in addition—that 
the minute cysts, or bags, which contain the 
embryo fluke, and which are to be found adhering 
to grass stalks in some sheep-pastures, emanated, 
indeed, from the body of one particular descrip- 
tion of snail, but that this embryo parasite was 
undoubtedly derived—several generations pre- 
viously, and in quite another form—from the 
sheep itself ! 

The original embryo—not that which clings to 
grass stalks, but the embryo three or four genera- 
tions before, born of the adult fluke’s ego—is 
hatched after the egg drops from the sheep’s body, 
in marshy ground, ditches, or ponds. It then 
attaches itself to the snail, produces in the snail's 
body two, and sometimes three generations of 
successors, all totally dissimilar from the original 
fluke, The last generation alone quits the snail, 
and, assuming the ‘cyst’ form, waits to be 
swallowed by the grazing animal, in order to 
become a full-grown fluke. The fluke’s progeny 
again go through the transformation changes of 
their predecessors. 

Once more, in order to render the process clear. 
Taking the adult flukec—laying its eggs prin- 
cipally in the bile-ducts of the sheep, which it 
never leaves—as the original parent, its children, 
grandchildren, and great-grandchildren, inhabiting 
the snail, are all totally different in appearance 
from their original progenitor—most of the gene- 
rations differing also from each other. It is only 
the fourth, though sometimes the third generation, 
which, changing its form to a migratory one, is 
enabled thereby to leave the snail, and ultimately 
to assume the cyst form, adapted to produce in 
time the veritable fluke once more. Naturalists. 
term this process, one not unknown in other 
forms of life, ‘alternation of generation,’ or meta- 
genesis, 

The appearance of the full-grown fluke (Fasciola 
et pain is well known to sheep-farmers and 
others, It is of an oval or leat-like shape, not 
unlike a small flounder or fluke (hence the name 
of the worm), pale brown in colour, and ranging in 
size from an inch to an inch and a third in Jength 
—though occasionally much emaller, even the 
twenty-fourth of an inch—and in breadth about 
half its own length. A projecting portion is 
seen at the head, with a mouth placed in 
the centre of a small sucker at the tip, by 
which the fluke attaches itself Over two hun- 
dred flukes have been found in the liver of a° 
single sheep. Each one is estimated to produce 
some hunareds of thousands of eggs. Each 















QUEER LODGERS 


Sorenttric research, especially when directed to 
the more obscure and remote conditions of ani- 
mal life, has often a twogpld interest. In itself, 
and in the marvellous structural adaptations 
revealed by the microscope, the pursuit has its 
own special attraction; while, in addition, the 
information thus obtained may be so practically 
utilised as to minister to the preservation of 
health, and to the improved rearing and culti- 
vation of animals and plants, An cay aS 
conducted three years ago, by Professor A, P. 
Thomas, at the instance of the Royal Agricul- 
tural Society of England, is noticeable in both 
these respects. The inquiry extended over o 

riod of more than two years, and the object 
in view throughout was the discovery of the 
origin and possible prevention of a well-known 
and destructive disease affecting sheep and other 
grazing animals, both in this country and abroad ; 
and during the course of the inquiry, which 
was o eee and exhaustive one, facts of 
no small interest, from the view-point of natural 
history alone, have been elicited. 

By this disease—Liver-fluke, Fluke Disease, 
Liver-rot, as it is variously termed—it has 
been estimated that as many as one million 
sheep perished annually, in this country alone, 
from the effects of the malady—a loss which was 
doubled, if not sometimes trebled, by the advent 
of a wet scason such as 1879, and which does not 
include the large percentage of animals annually 
dying in America, Australia, and elsewhere from 
the same catee. It was known that the disease 
was due to the presence of a parasitic flat worm in 
greater or lesser numbers, together with its ecgs, in 
the entrails of infected sheep, and also that flocks 
grazing habitually in low and marshy pasture- 
grounds were generally more liable than others 
to be attacked; but it was not known precisely 
in what manner the disease was incurred. 

It was not until 1882 that careful experiment 
finally succeeded in tracing throughout the won- 
derful life-career of the liver-fluke, and shedding 
light upon the possibility of the prevention of 


vention, we do not enter at present, Those who 
are interested, practically or otherwise, in this 
branch of the subject may consult for full particu. 
lars the scientific Journals in which the resulta of 
this dngniry first appeared. (See Journal of Royal 
Agricultural Society, No, 28; also Quarterly Journal 
of Microscopical Science for Jan 1883. For the 
history of the disease, sea The Hot tn Sheep, by 
Professor Simonds; London: John Murray, 1880.) 
Even from a dietetic point of view, it is for the 
public good that the disease should be extirpated, 
as it is well known that unwholesome dropsical 
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of the eggs contains one embryo, which when 
fall grown is nearly the length of the egg—the 
Ha  ege-epace up to that time being filled with 
the food-stuff to support it till hatched. As long 
as the egg continues in the body of the sheep, it 
remains inert. It is only when dropped—as they 
are from time to time in great numbers by the 
animal—and alighting upon wet ground, or on 


water in ditches or drains, that, under favourable 
conditions of heat, &., the embryo at length 
comes forth. The time which elapses before the 
egg is hatched is extremely variable. 

Viewed through a microscope, the egg, which 
is only the two-hundredth of an inch in diameter, 
may be seen to contain the embryo, which is 
unlike its parent in ot ways and will never 
show any trace of family likeness to i, It 
is in the shape of a aia lees, with a alight 
projecting point at the broader end, and two 
rudimentary eyes near the same. When hatched 
on damp ground or in water, it swims freely 
about with the broader end forward, like a boat 
propelled stern foremost. The whole of its body, 
except the projecting horn, which is drawn in 
when swimming, is covered with long waving 
hairs, or cilia, which, being moved backwards 
and forwards, serve as oara, or paddles, to propel 
it through the water. 

Swimming with o restless revolving motion 
through the water, the embryo begins to search 
for suitable quarters—in other words, to find a 
snail wherein to quarter itself. It is not easily 
satisfied, although snails, generally speaking, are 
plentiful enough. Indeed, it has been definitely 
ascertained that of all the Known descriptions 
of snails there ore only two which the embryo 
ever attacks, Of these two species, only one 
is apparently suitable as a dwellirg, those who 
enter the other perishing shortly after admit- 
tance. The only suitable snail is a very in- 
significant fresh-water one, Limneus truncatulus, 
with a brown spiral shel. It is only from a 
quarter to a half inch in size, and seems to have 
no popular name. It is to be found very widely 
distributed through the world. Said to breed 
in mud of ditches and drains, it is so far amphi- 
bious as to wander far from water. It can also 
remain dry for a lengthened period; and even 
when apparently quite shrivelled up for lack of 
moisture, revives with a shower of rain. 

The embryo knows this snail from all others ; 
placed in a basin of water, with many other species 
of snails, it at once mngles this one out, to 
serve as an intermediate host. Into the soft 
portion of the snail’s body, the embryo accord- 
ingly begins to make its way. Pressing the borin 
horn or tool of its head against the yielding fles 
of the snail, the embryo advances with a rotary 
motion like a screw-driver, aided by the constant 
movement of the ctla. The borer, as it pierces 
the snail, grows longer and longer, and finally 
operating as a wedge, a rent is eventually made 


sufficiently large to admit the unbidden guest | i 


bodily to the ‘lodgings it will never quit. It 
settles at once in or near the lung of the 
snail, there to feed on the juices of the animal. 
The paddle-like cilia, now useless, are thrown 
off ; the eye tbe indistinct ; it subsides = 
a mere bag of germs, as it changes toa rounder 
form, and becomes in other worda a sporocyst, 
or bladder of germs—for this animal, unlike its 







itself. 

This, then, is the first stage—the em from 
the faker egg, Migrates to, and toprol Potion 
cyst in the snail’s body. 

The germs inside the sporocyst in time come 
to maturity, commencing the existence of the 
second generation, which are called redie. These 

number from six to ten in each eporocyat ; 
ey grow daily more elongated in form, and one 
by one, leave the parent by breaking through the 
eign the rent which is thus made closing 
up behind them. These redia thus born, never 
leave the anail. They are, however, different 
from the sporocyst, being about the twentieth 
of an inch, in adult size, sack-like in shape, 
furnished with a mouth, and also with an 
intestine. Two protulferances behind serve the 
animal for legs; for, unlike the sporocyst, the 
redta does not remain in one of its house, 
but travels backwards and forwards, preying 
chiefty on the liver of the snail, and generall 
doing a great deal of damage. Finally, indee 
these parasites destroy their host altogether. 

In the bodies of the redie—so called after 
Redi, the anatomist—the third generation again 
is formed in germ fashion. The nature of this 
third generation varies. edie may in turn 
produce redie like themselves, tenants of the 
snail for life; or they may produce another form, 
totally dissimilar, one which is fitted for quitting 
the snail and entering on another mode of exist- 
ence. This change, however, takes place either 
in the first generation produced by the redie, 
or, at latest, in the second, more frequently in 
the latter. At first, this new form appears like 
the young of the sporocyst. But when either in 
the children or the grandchildren of the first 
redxe, this stage is reached, the animal undergoes 
a remarkable change, to fit it for new surround- 
ings. It is to be an emigrant, and dons for 
that purpose a tail twice as long as itself. Ié¢ 
is then termed a cercaria, and is shaped like a 
tadpole. 

'o recapitulate, then. A cerceria may thus 
be the young of the redie, either of the first 
or pore | generation ; and the redie again sprang 
from the sporocyst, which is the after-formation 
of the fluke’s embryo. These cercarie or tadpole- 
shaped animals are flat and oval in the body, 
about the ninctieth of an inch in length, an 
tail more than twice as long, They escape from 
the nt redie by a natural orifice, crawl ont 
of tes aradl, and enter on a new life. Ite 
existence as a cercaria in this style will much 
depend on the locality of the snail for the time 
being, If it should find itself in water whén 
qui the snail, the cercaria attaches itsclf when 
swimming to the etalks of aquatic plants ; or if in 
confinement, to the walls of the aquarium, If 
the snail is in a ficld or on ‘he edge of a ditch 
or 1, the cercaria on leaving proceeds to fix 
iteelf to the stalks or lower leaves of grass near 
the root. In every case the result ie the same, 
Gathering itself up into a round ball on coming 
to reat, a guiamy substance exudes from the 
body, forming a round white envelope; the ta 
being violettl-- agitated, falle off, and the roun 
body left, hardening externally with exposure, 
the cyst or bladder—measuring about the hun- 
dredth of an inch across—is complete, Every 
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contains a fluke, ready to be matured 
pi when wcallaved by some grazing animal, 

as a-theep, Till that happens, the fluke 
within remains inert; and if not swallowed thus 
within a few weeks, the inmate of the cyst finally 
perishes, Of this remarkable family, however, 
a sufficient number outlive the changes and risks 
of their life-history to render the disease caused 
by the survivors a serious scourge. 

It is to be hoped that the further resulta of 
eareful inquiry into the habits of these parasites 
will have the effect of reducing the evil to a 
minimum. 

















CHEWTON-ABBOT. 
BY HUGH CONWAY. 
IN THREE CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER L 


Tae Abbots of Chewton-Abbot, Gloucestershire, 
were county people, and, moreover, had always 
occupied that coveted position. They dreaded 
not the researches of the officious antiquary 
who pokes about in pedigrees, and finds that, 
three or four gencrations ago, the founders of 
certain families acquired their wealth by trade. 
They at least were independent of moncy- 
earning. The fact that Chewton began to be 
known as Chewton-Abbot so far back as the 
fifteenth century, showed they were no upstarts. 
Indeed, if not of the very first rank—that rank 
from which knights of the shire are chosen—the 
Abbots, from the antiquity of their family, and 
from the centuries that amily had owned the 
game estates, were entitled to dispute the question 
of precedence with all save a few very great 
magnates. They were undoubtedly people of 
importance. The reigning Abbot, it need scarcely 
be said, was always a county magistrate, and at 
some period of his life certain to serve as sheriff. 
But for generations the family had occupied 
exactly the same position, and exercised exactly 
the same amount of influence in the land. The 
Abbots seemed neither to rise nor fall. If they 
added nothing to their estates, they alienated 
nothing. If they gave no at statesmen, 
warriors, or geniuses to the world, they produced, 
sparingly, highly respectable members of society, 
who lived upon the family acres and spent their 
revenues in a becoming manner. 

The estates were unentailed; but as, so far, 
no Abbot had incurred his father’s displeasure, 
the line of descent from father to eldest son had 
been unbroken, and appeared likely to continue 
so. True, it was whispered, years ago, that the 
enstom was nearly changed, when Mr William 
Abbot, the present owner of the estute, was leading 
a life in London very different from the respectable 
traditions of the family. But the reports were 
not authenticated ; and as, soon after hia fathers 
death, he married a member of an equally old, 
equally respectable, and equally proud family, all 
such ill-natured gossip died a natural death ; and 
at the time this tale o William Abbot was 
ner the same quiet life his ancestors had led 
before him. 

“It was one of the cherished Abbot traditions 
that the family was not prolific So long as the 
race was kept from disappearing, they were con- 
tented. In this respect the present head of the 
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family showed himself a true Abbot. He had 
but one son, a young man who had just taken a 
fair degree at xford, and who was now stayi 
at Chewton Hall, before departing on a round o 
polite travel, which, according to old-world pre- 
cedent, his parents considered necessary to crown 
the educational edifice. 

Mr and Mrs Abbot were in the breakfast-room 
at Chewton Hall Mr Abbot was alone at the 
table, lazily discussing his breakfast. His wife 
and son, who were early risers, had taken that 
meal nearly an hour before. The young man 
being away on some outdoor pursuit, the husband 
and wife had the room to themselves. Mr Abbot 
had just poured out his second cup of tea, and, 
according to his usual custom, commenced break- 
ing the seals of the letters which lay beside his 
plate. His wife drew near to him. 

‘T am afraid that infatuated boy has in some 
way entangled himself with the young woman I 
told yon of, she said. 

‘What young woman?’ asked Mr Abbot, laying 
down his letters. 

‘TI told you last week he was always riding into 
Bristol—-so often, that I felt sure there was some 
attraction there.’ 

*You did, remember. But I took little notice 
of it. Boys will be boys, you know.’ 

“Yes; but it is time we interfered. I found 
him this morning kissing a photograph and 
holding a lock of hair in his hand. 1 taxed him 
with his folly.’ 

‘My dear Helena,’ said Mr Abbot, with a shade 
of contempt in his voice, ‘will you forgive my 
saying, that in matters of this kind it is best to 
leave young men alone, and not to see more than 
can be helped. Leave the boy alone—that is my 
advice.’ 

‘You don’t quite understand me,’ replied Mrs 
Abbot. ‘He wants to marry her’ 

‘Wants to do what!’ cmed her husband, now 
fully aware of the gravity of the situation. 

‘He told me this morning he had asked her 
to be his wife. She would, he Knew, consent, 
if we would welcome her as 5 daughter’ 

‘How kind! How considerate!’ said Mr Abbot 
scornfully. ‘Who may she be, and where did 
Frank meet her?’ 

‘He saved her from some incivility at the 
railway station, and so made her acquaintance. 
Who ehe is, he scarcely seems to know, except 
that her name is Millicent Keene, and that she 
lives with an aunt somewhere in Chfton, Frank 
gave me the address, and begged me to call— 
assuring me that I should take her to my heart 
the moment I saw her.’ 

‘He must be mad!’ exclaimed Mr Abbot, rising 
and pacing the room. ‘ Mad, utterly mad! Doss 
he think that we are going to let him—an Abbot 
—marry the first nameless you 
strikes his fancy? I will ie ia and soon 
bring him to his senses, The estates are unen- 
tailed, thank goodness! so I have some hold over 
him.’ 

Mrs Abbot's lip just curled with scorn, as she 
heard her husband’s direct commonplace plan for 
restoring her son’s wandering senses. She knew 
that ucti parental thunderbolts were apt to do 
more harm than good. 

‘I would not threaten just yet,’ she said. 
‘Frank is very self-willed, and may give us 
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trouble. For my part, I intend to drive into 
Clifton this morning and see the girl,’ 

‘What folly! To give the affair your apparent 
sanction 3’ 

‘No. To show her how absurd it is to fancy 
we shall ever allow Frank to take a wife out 
of his proper sphere; and to hint that if he 
marries ay our will, her husband will be a 
beggar. e fact of her withholding her con- 
sent to marry him until we approve of her, shows 
me she is quite able to look after her own 
interests.’ 

Mr Abbot, who knew his wife’s skill in social 
diplomacy, offered no valid objections; so the 
horses were ordered, and Mrs Abbot drove to 
Clifton, 

The mistress of Chewton Hall was a woman 
of about fifty-five ; tall and stately, noticeably but 
not attractively handsome. Rising in intellect 
far above the level of the family into which she 
had married, she had started by endeavouring 
to mould her husband’s mind to the capacities of 
her own. In the early days of their married life, 
she had urged him unceasingly to strive for a 
higher position in the world then that of a mere 
country gentleman. She wished him to enter 
the political arena ; to contest a borouyh ; in fact, 
to change his way of living entirely. But she 
found the task a hopeless one. A docile husband 
in most things, nothing could move William Abbot 
from the easy groove in which his forefathers had 
always placidly slidden. The husband and wife 
were of very different natures. as the only 
common ground between them was their family 
pride and the sense of their importance. Yet 
while the gentleman was quite contented with the 
Jatter os it now stood, and always had stood, the 
lady was ambitious, and wine to augment it. 
But her efforts were of no avail; so at last, with 
a feeling touching dangerously near to contempt, 
she gave up attempting to sway her husband in 
this direction, and centred all her Lopes in her 
only son, on whom she flattered herself she had 
bestowed some of her superior intellect. He 
should play an important part in the world. At 
the first opportunity, he should enter parliament, 
become a distinguished member of society, and, 
so far as possible, satisfy her ambition. Of course 
he must marry, but his marriage should be one 
to strengthen his hands both by wealth and con- 
nections. Now that he was on the threshold 
of man’e estate, she had turned her serious atten- 
tion to this subject, and had for some time been 
considering what heiresses she knew who were 
worthy of picking up the handkerchief which ehe 
meant to let fall on his behalf She had post- 
poned her decision until his return from the 
contemplated tour. Then she would broach the 
subject of an advantageous matrimonial alliance 
to him. By broaching the subject, Mrs Abbot 
meant laying her commands upon her son to wed 
the lady she had chosen for him. 

As she drove along the twelve miles of road to 
Clifton, and reflected on all these things, is it any 
wonder that her frame of mind was an unpleasant 
one; that her eyes grew hard, and she felt little 
di to be merciful to the owner of that pretty 
face which threatened to come between her and 
the cherished schemes of years? 

The carriage stopped at the address given her 
by her son—a quiet little house in a quiet little 
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street, where the arrival of so d an equi 
and go fine a pair of horses baat svonter aa 
cient rarity to make many windows open, and 
maid-servants, even mistresses, crane out and 
wonder what it meant. Mrs Abbot, having ascer- 
tained that Miss Keene was at home, and having 
made known her wish to see her, was shown into 
a room plainly but not untastefully furnished. 
A piano, an unfinished drawing, some dainty 
embroidery, gave evidence of more refinement 
than Mrs Abbot expected, or, to tell the truth, 
hoped to find in her enemy’s surroundings, A 
bunch of flowers, artistica. y arranged, was in 
a glass vase on the table ; and the visitor felt more 
angry and bitter than before, as she recognised 
many a choice orchid, and knew by this token 
that the Chewton hothouses had been robbed for 
Miss Keene’s sake. Mrs Abbot tapped her foot 
impatiently as she awaited the moment when her 
youthful enemy should appear and be satisfactorily 
crushed. 

The mistress of Chewton-Abbot had some- 
how conceived the idea that the girl who had 
won her son’s heart was of a dollish style of 
beauty. She may have jumped at this con- 
clusion from the memorics of her own young 
days, when she found the heart of man was 
more susceptible to attractions of this type than 
to those of her own severer charms. Pretty 
enough, after a fashion, ahe expected to find the 
girl, Sat quite crushable and pliant between her 
clever and experienced hands. She had no reason 
for this impression, She had colilly declined 
to look at the oe which her son, that morn- 
ing, had wished to show her. Having formed her 
own ideal of her would-be successor at Chewton 
Hall, she regulated her actions accordingly. Her 

lan was to ‘bein by striking terror into the foe. 
Bhe wished no deception ; the amenities of social 
warfare might be dispensed with on this occasion, 
Knowing the advantage usually gained by a sudden 
and unexpected attack, she had not revealed her 
name. She simply desired the servant to announce 
a Jady to see Miss Keene. 

Hearing a light step approaching the door, Mrs 
Abbot drew heraelf up to her full height and 
assumed the most majestic attitude she could. It 
was as one may imagine a fine three-decker of the 
old days turning her bruadside, with sixty guns 
run out and ready for action, upon aome puny foe, 
to show her that at a word she might be blown 
out of the water. Or it was what ia called now- 
adays a demonstration in force. 

The door opened, and Millicent Keene entered. 
Mrs Abbot bowed slightly; then, without speaking 
a word, in a deliberate manner looked the new- 
comer up and down. She did not for a moment 
attempt to conceal the object of her visit. Her 
offensive scrutiny was an open declaration of 
war, and the girl was welcome to construe it a8 
such, 

But what did the great lady see as she cast that 
hostile, but, in apite of herself, half-curious glance 
on the girl who came forward to greet her uncx- 
pected visitor? She saw a beautiful girl of about 
nineteen ; tall, and, making allowances for age, 
stately as heey She saw a figure as near per- 
fection as a youfiy girl’s may be. She saw a sweet 
calm face, with regular features and pale pure 
complexion, yet with enongh colour to of 
perfect health. She saw a pair of dark-brown 
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truthful eyes—eyes made darker 

Eales at ies of brown hair pi exactly as 
it should be, She saw, in fact, the exact opposite 
to the picture she} had drawn : and as Millicent 
Keene, with ful 
step, advan: towards her, Mra Abbot's heart 
BA She had entirely miscaleulated the strength 





young man’s heart. 
The girl bore Mrs Abbot’s offensive glance 


embarrassment, begged her to be seated. Then 
of her call. 
Mrs Abbot after a pause. 


by sight, replied Millicent in a perfectly calm 
voice. 

‘Then you know why I have called upon 
you?’ 

The girl made no reply. 

Mrs Abbot continued, with unmistakable scorn 
in her voice: ‘I have called to see the young 
lady whom my son tells me he is resolved, against 
his parents’ wish, to make his wife.’ 

‘TY am sorry, Mrs Abbot, you should have 
thought it needful to call and tell me this.’ 

‘How could you expect otherwise? Frank 
Abbot bears one of the oldest names, and is heir 
to one of the best estates in the county. When 
he marrics, he must marry a wife in his own 
position, What has Miss Keene to offer in 
exchange for what he can bestow ?’ 

The girl's pale face flushed; but her brave 
brown eyes met those of her interrogator without 
flinching, ‘If I thought you would understand 
me, Mrs Abbot, I should say that I have a 
woman's true love to give him, and that is enough. 
He sought me, and won that love. He asked tor 
it, and I gave it, I can say no more.’ 

‘In these days,’ said Mrs Abbot contemptuously, 
‘persons in our station require more than love— 
that, a young man like Frank can Always have 
for the asking.—Of what family are you, Mise 
Keene?’ 

‘Of none. My father was a tradesman, He 
was unfortunate in his business, and has been 
many years abroad trying to redeem his fortunes. 
With the exception of an education which, I fear, 
has cost my poor father many privations, I have 
nothing to boast of. I live with an aunt, who 
has a small income of her own.—Now you know 
my history.’ 

Mrs Abbot had soon seen that crushing tactics 
failed to meet the exigencies of the case. She 
put on an appearance of frankness. ‘You are 
candid with me, Miss Keene, and it appears to 
me you have plenty of common-sense. put it 
to you; do you think that Mr Abbot or myself 
can lend our sanction to this ill-advised affair ?° 

The girl’s lip curled in a manner which was 

poesia ing to Mrs Abbot. A tradesman’s 
| daughter, whose proper place was behind a 
counter, had no right to be able to assume such an 
expression! ‘That was for Frank, not for me, 
to consider, Mrs Abbot.’ 

‘But surely you will not marry him against 
our wishes ?” 

. The girl was silent for a minute. An answer 
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the long 


carriage and a firm but light 


of the enemy, and she felt that it would be no 
easy matter} to tear a woman such as this from a 
bravely. She returned her bow, and without 
she waited for her visitor to explain the object 
‘You do not Know who I am, I suppose?’ said 
‘I have the pleasure of knowing Mrs Abbot 
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to such a Guestion required consideration. ‘Not 
yet,’ she said. ‘We are both too young. But if, 
in after-years, Frank Abbot wishes me to be his 
wife, I will share his lot, let it be high or low.’ 
She spoke proudly and decisively, as one who 
felt that her love was well worth having, and 
would make up for much that a man might be 
called on to resign in order to enjoy it. 

It was this independence, the value the trades- 
man’s daughter set upon herself, that annoyed 
Mrs Abbot, and led her into the mistake of firing 
her last and, as she hoped, fatal shot. ‘You are 
not perhaps aware,’ she said, ‘that the estate is 


unentailed ?’ 

Millicent, who did not at once catch the drift 
of her words, looked inquiringly. 

‘I mean, explained Mrs Abbot, ‘that m 
husband may leave it to unom he tet if 
ou Mm: my son, you will marry a beggar. 
: The git oe With all her practice, Mrs 
Abbot herself could not have spoken or looked 
more scornfully. ‘How little yon know me, 
madam, to insult me like that! Have you 80 

or an opinion of your son as to fancy I cannot 
ove him for himself? Did you marry Mr Abbot 
for his wealth?’—Mrs Abbot winced mentally at 
the question.—‘Do you think I wish to marry 
Francis Abbot only for the position I shall gain? 
You are wrong—utterly wrong !’ 

‘Then, said Mra Abbot with the bitterness of 
defeat, ‘J suppose you will persist in this foolish 
engagement, and the only chance I have is an 


a to my son?’ 

PP ee eoaiel to be his wife. He alone 
shall release me from that promise. But it 
may be long before he can claim it, and 
so your anxiety may rest for some time, 
Mrs Abbot. I have this morning received a 
letter from my father. He wishes me to join 
him in Australia, Next month, I shall ‘sail, and 
it will probably be three or four years before I 
return. Then, if Frank wishes me to be his wife 
—if he says to me: “I will risk loss of lands and 
love of parents for your sake,” I will bid him 
take me, and carve out 8 way in the world for 
himeelf” 

A weight was lifted from Mrs Abbot's mind. 
She caught the situation at once. Three or four 
years’ separation! What might not happen! 
Although she strove to speak calmly as a great 
lady should, she could not keep a certain eager- 
ness out of Her voice, ‘But will you not corre- 
spond during that time?’ 

This was another important i ass Again 
Millicent paused, and considered her answer, ‘I 
will neither write nor be written to. If, even- 
tually, I marry your son—if his love can stand 
the test of absence and silence—at least you shall 
not say I did not give him every opportuyity of 
terminating our engagement.’ 

Mrs Abbot rose and assumed a pleasant manner 
—so pleasant that, consideri the respective 

ositions of hereelf and Miss Keene, it should 

ave been irresistible. ‘I am compelled to say 
that such a decision is all I could expect.. You 
must forgive me if, with my views for my son’s 
career, I have said anything hasty or unjust. I 
will now wish you good-morning ; and I am sure, 
had we met under other circumstances, we might 
have been great friends,’ 

Whatever of dignity and majesty Mrs Abbot 
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dropped as she put on this a: ce of friendli- | he saw the establishment of his fame; 

ness was taken up by the girl, She took no | Baldwm Buckstone, during his eee aoe 
notice of her visitor's outstretched hand. She | was in the habit of pewning his manuscripts with 
rang the bell for the servant, and bowed eoldly| Mr Lacy, the theatrical publisher, in order to 
and haughtily as Mrs Abbot swept from the/ procure bread. Upon one occasion, when met 


room. . y & sympathising actor in the street, he aj 

But bravely as she had borne herself under the | with scarcely a shoe to his feet, and ae ken- 
eyes of her inquisitor, when the ramble of the | hearted, declaring that all his earthly antici 
carriage wheels died away from the quiet street, fs 


r tions were centred upon the acceptance o 
Millicent Keene threw herself on the sofa and | comedy, the rejection of which would certainly 
burst into a flood of tears, ‘O my love!’ she 


pes fatal to his existence. In the end, happily 
sobbed out. ‘Itis hard; but it is mght. If will 


‘or him, the comedy was accepted. 
never be, I know! It is too long—too long to| The following anecdote is connected with the 
wait and hope. Can you be true, when every- | history of the Odéon, one of the first theatres in 
thing is brought to bear against me? Will you| Paris. One day a young author came to ascertain 
forget? Will the love of to-day seem but a boy's; the fate of his piece, which, by the way, had 
idle dream? Shall I ever forget?’ appeared such a formidable package upon its 
receipt, that the secretary was not possessed of 
sufficient moral courage to untie the tape that 
bourd it, ‘It is not written in the style to suit 
the theatre,’ he replied, handing back the manu- 
script. ‘It is not bad, but it is deficient in 
interest.’ At this juncture, the young man amiled, 
and untying the roll, he displayed some quires 
of blank paper! Thus convicted, the secretary 
shook hands with the aspirant, invited him to 
dinner, and shortly afterwards assisted him to a 
successful début at the Odéon. Another author 
once waited upon the popular manager of a 
London theatre inquiring the result of the perusal 
of his manuscript ; whereupon the other, having 
forgotten all about it, carefully opened a large 
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A GREAT deal might be said on the subject of 
manuscripts. From the carefully illuminated 
specimens of old, preserved in our public mu- 
seums, down to the hastily scribbled printer's 
‘copy’ of to-day, each bears a history, and could 
contribute to unfold some portion of the life of 
the author whose hand had wrought it. Indeed, 
were it possible for each written eheet to tell its 
own story—we here refer to manuscripts of more 
modern date—what a picture of intellectual 
endurance, ferris ‘alg com poverty, and ofttimes 
despair, would brought to light; what tales | drawer, exhibiting a heterogeneous mass of docu- 
of huntings amongst publishers, rebuffs encoun- | ments, and exclaimed: ‘There! help yourself. I 
tered, and hardships undergone, would be added | don’t know exactly which is yours; but you may 
to literary biography. take any one of them you like!’ 

Thackeray has himself told us how his Vanity| In this instance the manager was even more 
Fair was hawked about from publisher to pub- | considerate towards the feelings of an author 
| lisher, and its failure everywhere predicted. For | than that other dramatic demigod who, it is said, 
a long period, Charlotte Bronte’s Jane Kyre shared | was regularly in receipt of 20 many new pieces, 
the same fate. Again, Mr Kinglake’s carefully | good, bad, and indifferent, that he devised an 
composed Zothen, the labour of several years, was | ingenious method of getting rid of them. During 
| destined to go the weary round of publishers in| that particular season, the exigencies of the play 

yain; and it was only when its author induced | required a roll of papers—presumably a will— 
one of that cautious fraternity to accept the classic | to be nightly blind in a candle in full sight of 
little work as a present, that he at length enjoyed | the audience; and in this way he managed to 
the gratification of seeing it in print. The first make room for the numerous manuscripts which 
chapter of The Dtary of @ Late Physician was ue authors only too eagerly puured in upon 
offered successively to the conductors of the | him, quite unconscious of their certain fate! 
three leading London magazines, and rejected as} Indeed, volumes might be written upon the 
‘unsuitable to their pages,’ and ‘not likely tu | difficulties sometimes encountered in climbing the 
interest the public,’ until Mr Warren, then aj literary ladder, and whilst the more persevering 
young man of three-and-twenty, and a law] have ultimately achieved the goal of their ambi- 
student, bethonght himself of Blackwood. ‘I] tion, others have been fated to see their writings 
remember taking my packet,’ he saya, ‘to Mr} consigned to oblivion, and have themselves per- 
Cadell’s in the Strand, with a sad suspicion that | haps sunk into an early grave, consequent upon 
I should never see or hear anything more of it;{the disappointments and privations endured. 
but shortly after, I received a letter from Mr{ When the poet Chatterton was found lying dead 
Blackwood, informing me that he had inserted; in his garret in Brook Street, his manuscripts 
the chapter, and begging me to make arrange-| had been strewn upon the floor, tom into a 
menta for immediately proceeding re; ly with | thousand pieces. ‘Thus much good literature 
the series, He expressed his cordial approval | has often been lost to posterity. A number of 
of that portion, and predicted that I was Rikely | instances, (00, might be cited wherein persons 
to produce a series of papers well suited to! have risen from their deathbed to destroy their 
his magazine, and ilcuniel to interest the! manuscripts, and which task has either proved 


public.’ so distressing to their sensibilities, or fatiguing to 
Turning now for a moment to the disciples | their physicalpr wers, that they immediataly after 
of dramatic authorship, we discover that their| wards expi It 1s placed upon record how 


experience is similar to that of many authors | Colardeau, that elegant versifier of Pope's Epistle 
Poor Tom Roberteon—that indefatigable actor | of Eloisa to Abelard, recollected at the creer 
and dramatist—sank into his grave almost before | of his death that he had not destroyed what was 
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written of a translation of Tasso; and unwilling 
to intrust this delicate office to his friends, he 
Taised hitaself from his bed, and dragging his 
feeble frame to the place where the manuscript 
was deposited, with a last effort he consumed it 
in the flames, In another example, an author of 
celebrity directed his papers to be brought to his 
bed, and there, the attendant holding a light, 
he burned them, smiling as the greedy flames 
devoured what had been his work for years. 

Few authors willingly destroy any manuscript 
that has cost them a long period of toil and re- 
search, though history records numerous examples 
where the loss of certain manuscripts has almost 

roved an irremediahble misfortune to their author. 

e story of Mr Carlyle lending the manuacript of 
the firat volume of his French Revolution to his 
friend John Stuart Mill, and its accidental destruc- 
tion by fire, is well known. A similar disaster 
once happened to M. Firmin Abauzit, a philoso- 
pier who had applied himself to every branch of 

uman learning, and to whom the great Newton 
had remarked, among other compliments: ‘You are 
worthy to distinguish between Leibnitz and me.’ 
It happened on one occasion that he had engaged 
a cen female servant, rustic, simple, and thought- 
less, and being left alone in his study for a while, 
she declared to herself that she would ‘set his 
things to rights ;’ with which words she delibe- 
rately cleared the table, and swept the whole of 
his papers into the fire, thus destroying calcula- 
tions which had been the work of upwards of 
forty years. Without one word, however, the 
philosopher calmly recommenced his task, with 
more pain than can readily be imagined. Most 
readers also will remember the similar misadven- 
ture which occurred to Sir Isaac Newton. 

Of manuscripts which have perished through 
the ignorance or malignancy of the illiterate, 
there are numerous instances, The original 
‘Magna Charta, with all its appendages of seals 
and signatures, was one day discovered, by Sir 
Robert Cotton, in the hands of his tailor, who 
with his shears was already in the act of cutting 
up into measures that priceless ducument, which 
had been so long given up as for ever lost. He 
bought the curiosity for a trifle; and caused it to 
be preserved, where it is still to be seen, in the 
Cottonian Library, with the marks of dilapida- 
tion plainly apparent. The immortal works of 
Agobart were found by Papirius Masson in the 
hands of a bookbinder at Lyons, the mechanic 
having long been in the habit of using the manu- 
ecript sheeta for the purpose of lining the covers 
of his books. Similar, ne a stray page of the second 
decade of Livy was found by a man of letters 
concealed under the parchment of his battledore, 
as he was amusing himself at that pastime in the 
country. He at once hastened to the maker of 
the battledore; but alas! it was too late—the man 
had used the last sheet of the manuscript of Livy 
about a week before ! 

A treatise printed among the works of Barbosa, 
8 bishop of Ugento, in 1649, fell into the posses- 
sion of that worthy, it is said, in a rather singular 
manner. Having sent out for o fish for his table, 
his domestic brought him one rolled up in a piece 
of written paper, which excited the bishop’s curi- 
osity so much, that he forthwith rushed out to 
the market, just in time to discover and rescue 
the original manuscript from which the leaf had 


under the title of De Officio Episcom. 
The manuscripts of Leonardo de Vinei suffered 
tly from the wilful ignorance of his relatives, 
Dass when a curious collector of antiquities 
chanced to discover a portion of his writings by 
the merest accident, he eagerly carried them to 
one of the descendants of ‘ie great painter ; but 
the man coldly observed that ‘he had a great 
deal more in his garret, which had lain there 
for many years, if the rats had not destroyed 
them.’ 

Cardinal Granville was in the habit of preserving 
his letters, and at his death, he left behind him 
a prodigious number, written in all languages, 
and, duly noted, underlined, and collated by his 
own hand. These relics were left in several 
immense chests, to the mercy of time and the 
rats ; and subsequently, five or six of the chestsful 
were sold to the grocers as waste paper. It was 
then that an examination of the treasure was 
made; and as the result of the united labours of 
several literary men, enough of the papers to 
fill eight thick folios were rescued, and after- 
wards published. 

Fire and shipwreck have at various periods ' 
caused considerable havoc among manuscripts. 
Many of our oldest Anglo-Saxon manuscripts 
were consumed some years ago by a fire in the 
Cottonian Library; and those which remain 

resent a baked and shrivelled appearance, ren- 
denne them almost unrecognisable. Ben Jonson 
on one occasion sustained the loss of the labours 
of twenty-one years within one short hour, by 
fire; and Meninsky’s famous Persian Dictionar 
met with a like fate from the effects of a bom 
falling upon the roof of his house during the 
siege of Vienna by the Turks. 

National libraries have occasionally been lost at 
sea, In the beginning of last century, a wealthy 
burgomaster of Middelburg, in the Netherlands, 
named Hudde, actuated solely by literary curiosity, 
made a journey to China; and after travelling 
through the aisle of the provinces, he set sail 
for Europe, laden with a manuscript collection 
of his observations, the labour of thirty ycars, 
the whole of which was sunk in the ocean. 
Again, Guarino Verenese, one of those learned 
Italians who volunteered to travel through Greece 
for the recovery of ancient manuscripts, had his 
perseverance repaid by the acquisition of many 
priceless treasures. Returning to Italy, however, 
te was shipwrecked ; and such was his grief at 
the loss of this collection, that his hair became 
suddenly white. 

Differing from those authors who have destroyed 
their manuscripts before death, are those who 
have delivered them into the hands of relatives 
and friends, together with the fullest instruc. | 
tions as to their disposal. It is well known that 
Lord Byron handed the manuscript of his auto- 
biography to Tom Moore, with the strictest 
injunctions not to publish it till after his death. 
Immediately after he expired, Moore sold the 
manuscript to John Murray. the publisher for 
two thousand pounds ; but subsequently knowing 
something of the mature of the autobiography, 
and the effect which its publication would exert 
upon the memory of the deceased author, his own 
better feelings, united to the persuasions of Byron's 
friends, prompted him to regain possession of the 


been torn, This work he afterwards published | 
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document, which he did, at the same time refund- 
ing the money to Mr Murray. The manuscript 

was then burned. 

In the matter of the manuscripts of musical 
works, it may be related that shortly after 
Handel had settled at Hamburg in the capacity 
of conductor of the opera in that city, he culti- 
vated the acquaintance of a well-known musician 
named Mattheson, and the two became great 
friends. But Provently a quarrel arose between 
them, the result of which was that they drew 
their swords; and Mattheson’s weapon might in 
all probability have dealt fatally with the other’s 
life, had it not chanced to strike and break 
upon the score of Almira, Handel’s first opera, 


coat, and over which, it is said, the quarrel 
had really arisen. After this, the combatants 
became reconciled, and Mattheson eventually bore 
the principal character in the opera when it was 
produced. 

Returning to literature, it is perhaps not gene- 
rally known that Swift’s Tale of a Tub was intro- 
duced to the world with such cunning secrecy, 
that the manuscript was actually thrown from 
a passing coach into the doorwa 
seller who afterwards published it. Gulliver's 
Travels waa given to the public in the same 
mysterious manner. From one of Swift's letters 
to Pope, as well as from another epistle to Dr 
T. Sheridan, we learn that during the time 
occupied in finishing, revising, and transcribing 
his manuscript, prior to thinking about a fitting 
bookseller to publish it, Tickell, then Secretary 
of State, expressed a strong curiosity to see 
the work concerning which there was so much 
secrecy. But the Dean frankly replied that 
/ it would be quite impossible for Mr Tickell 
to find his ‘treasury of «waste-papers without 
‘searching through nine different houses,’ inas- 
much as he had his manuscripts conveyed from 
luce to place through nine or ten different 

anils; and then it would be necessary to send 
to him for a key to the work, else he could not 
understand a chapter of it. In the end, Gulliver 
came forth from its hiding-place through the 
medium of Mr Charles Ford, who offered to 
ony the manuscript to Mr Motte the bookseller, 
on behalf of his friend, and to whom he after- 
wards complained that the man’s timidity was 
such as to compel him to make some importart 
abridgments throughout the work.* The book 
was, however, no sooner published, than it was 
received with unlimited acclamation by all 
classes. 

Of Defoe’s world-famous Robinson Crusoe, pub- 
lished in 1719, we are told that it was only taken 





netted one thousand pounds by the publication—- 
after every other bookseller in town had refused 


to give twenty-five pounds for the manuscript of 

Fielding’s Tom Jones; while another bought it, 

and cleared not less than eighteen thousan 
unds by the venture during his lifetime ! 

With a few particulars touching upon the value 
| of manuscripta which have at various periods 
| been put up for public sale after the death of 
| their authors, we will bring our paper to a 
conclusion. 

When, some years ago, the manuscript of 


ANIMAL MEMORIALS AND MEMENTOES, 


which he had hurriedly stowed beneath his | 


of the book- | 


up by Taylor—who purchased the manuscript, and i 


it, In a similar manner, one bookseller refused | 
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Scott’s Guy Mannering came into the market, 
the Uni States gladly secured the cious 
treasure at a cost of three hundred and eighty 


guineas; and in 1867, at a sale of the manu- 
scripts which had belonged to Mr Cadell the 
well-known publisher, the Lady of the Lake was 
sold for two hundred and seventy-seven guineas, 
and Rokeby realised one hundred and thirty-six 
guineas, both becoming the property of Mr 
Scott. At the same sale, Sir William Fraser 
pad two hundred guineas for the manuscript of 

‘armion; whilst the same appreciative collector 
of literary antiquities }oit in 1875, so high 4 
vice as two hundred and fifty guineas for 

ray’s Elegy in a Country Churchyard, a com- 
position occupying no more than four quarto 
sheets of manuscript. 

Of Charles Dickens’s manuscripts, The Christmas 
Carol was purchased by Mr Harvey of St James’s 
Street for the sum of one handed and fifty 
pounds, and resold by him for two hundred 
and fifty pounds; The Dattle of Life is still 
held on sale by that gentleman; and Our 
| Mutual Friend was purchased, on behalf of Mr 
George Washington Childs of Philadelphia, by 
Mr Hotten, for two hundred pounds. As is 
‘well known, the manuscript of The Pickwick 
Papers was bequeathed by Mr Forster to the 
South Kensington Museum, and will become the 
| property of the British nation on the death of 
1i8 widow, who has meanwhile, and in the 
‘most generous manner, permitted it and other 
; Manuscripts from the pen of Charles Dickens to 
be pet? exhibited where they will become 
permanently enshrined. 

Not very long ago, the manuscript of a short 
poem by Burns brought seventy guineas; yet 
this sum: must be regarded as but a small pro- 
| portion of that value which might be realised 
:for only one line—not to speak of one play— 
written by Shakspeare’s own hand. In_ his 
Memorials of Westminster Abbey, the late Dean 
Leranley has told_us how Spenser the poet died 


ope. 





in King Street, Westminster, and was solemnly 
interred in Poets’ Corner, hard by. ‘His hearse,’ 
he says, ‘was attended by poets; and mournful 
elegies, together with the pens that wrote them, 
were thrown into his tomb. What a funeral 
was that at which Beaumont, Fletcher, Jonson, 
and, in all probubility, Shakspeare attended ! 
what a grave in which the pen of Shakspeare 
‘may be mouldering away!’ Certainly, if but one 
‘line of that ‘mournful clegy’ written by the 
‘Immortal Bard could be recovered and offered 
for sale, we should then have a pleasing and 
memorable opportunity of marking the estimation 
: in which the poet is held by mankind. 








‘ ANIMAL MEMORIALS AND MEMENTOES. 


j Commentine on the honour paid by the Athenians 
‘to a dog that followed his master across the sea 


| to Salamis, Pope says: ‘This respect to a dog 
in the most polite people of the world is very 
observable. A modern instance of gratitude to 





a dog, though we have but few such, is, that 
lthe chief Ordey of Denmark—now called the 
| Order of the Elephant—was instituted in memory 
| of the fidelity of a a yee Wild-brat to one 
of their kings, who had been deserted by his 
subjects, He gave his Order this motto, or to 
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this effect (which still remains): “Wild-brat was{to Vienna In leas than a fortnight after reaching 


faithf a 

Had Pope been writing half-a-dozen years later, 
he need not have gone to Denmark for a modern 
instance of gratitude toa dog. Mr Robert—after- 
wards Viscount—Molesworth being prevented 
entering an outhouse by his favourite eeyeuad 

ulling him away by his coat lappet, ordered a 
cootman to exemine the place. On opening the 
door, the man was shot dead by a hidden robber. 
The faithful hound afterwards died in London, 
and his master sent his body to Yorkshire, to 
be inurned in Edglington Wood, near Doncaster ; 
the receptacle of his remains bearing an inscri 
tion in Latin, which hos been thus translated: 
‘Stay, traveller! Nor wonder that a lamented 
Dog ie thus interred with funeral honour. But, 
eh! whata Dog! His beautiful form and snow- 
white colour; pleasing manners and epariye 
playfulness ; his affection, obedience, and fidelity, 
made him the delight of his master, to whom 
he closely adhered with his eager companions of 
the chase, delighted in attending him. henever 
the mind of bis lord was depressed, he would 
assume fresh spirit and animation. A master, 
not ungrateful for his merits, has here, in tears, 
deposited his remains in this marble urn— 
M. FC. 1714 

An Italian greyhound, buried in Earl Temple’s 

arden at Stowe, had never saved his master’s life, 
ut was nevertheless held worthy of a memorial 
stone, bearing the eulogistic epitaph from the pen 
of Arbuthnot : 

‘To the Memory of Sranor Fino—An Italian 
of good extraction, who came to England not to 
bite us, like most of his countrymen, but to gain 
an honest livelihood. He hunted not for fame, 
yet acquired it; regardless of the praises of his 
friends, but most sensible of their love. Though 
he lived among the Great, he neither learned nor 
fluttered any vice. He wes no bigot, though he 
doubted of none of the Thirty-nine Articles. 


And if to follow Nature and to respect the laws | 


of Society be philosophical, he was a perfect 
philosopher, a faithful friend, an agreeable com- 
panion, a loving husband, distinguished by a 
numerous offspring, all which he lived to see take 
ood courses, In his old age, he retired to the 
e of a clergy een in the country, where he 
finished his earthly race, and died an honour and 
an example to his species Reuler—This stone 
is guiltless of flattery, for he to whom it is 
inscribed was not a Man, but a Greyhound. 
That eulogy is more than could honestly be said 
of the animal whose monument proclaims : 


Here lies the body of my dear retriever; 

Of his master alone he was ne’er a deceiver: 

But oe pane wR he hated, and poached out of 
anas— 


His spirit now ranges the glad hunting-grounds. 


Not in company, we should say, with that of the 
blameless creature commemorated by the couplet : 


Beneath this stone, there lies at rest 
Banpy, of all good dogs the best, 


Among the sojourners at the Grand Hoétel 
Victoria, Mentone, in the year 1872, was the Arch- 
duchess Marie Régnier, who, during her three 
months’ stay there, took such a liking to mine 
host's handsome dog Pietrino, that she begged 
him of M. Milandi, and carried her prize with her 





that capital, Pietrino was back in his old quarters 
again, having travelled eight hun miles 
across strange countries, over mountains, through 
towns and rag only to die at hia master’s feet 
five days after his coming home. He was buried 
among the rose-bushes in the grounds‘so familiar 
to him, hia resting place marked by a marble 
column, inscribed, ‘Ci-git Pritrivo, Ami Fideéle. 
1872 

Exactly a hundred years before that, a dog died 
at Minorca out of sheer grief for the loss of his 
master, who, ordered home to England, did not 
care to encumber himeelf with his canine friend. 
Honouring the deserted animal’s unworthily 

laced affection, his owner’s brother-officers saw 

hin decently interred, and erected a stone to hia 
memory, bearing an epitaph written by Lieu- 
tenant Erskine, ending : 

His life was shortened by no slothful ease, 

Vice-begot care, or folly-bred disease. 

Forsook by him he valued more than life, 

His generous nature sankibeneath the strife. 

Left by his master on a foreign shore, 

New masters offered—but he owned no more; 

The ocean oft with seeming sorrow eycd, 

And pierced by man’s ingratitude, he died. 

Of tougher constitution was a small Scotch 
terrier that, in 1868, followed his master’s coffin 
to the churchyard of Old Greyfriars, Edinburgh, 
heedless of the notice forbidding entrance to dogs. 
The morning after the funeral, Bobby was found 
lying on the newly-made mound. He was turned 
out of the churchyard; but the next morning 
saw him upon the grave, and the next and the 
next. Taking pity upon the forlorn little creature, 
the custodian of the burial-ground gave him some 
food. From that time, Bobby considered himself 
privileged, and was constantly in and about the 
churchyard, only leaving it at mid-day to obtain 


a meal at the expense of a kind-hearted restaurant 
keeper ; but every night was d upon the spot 
holding all he had once held dear. Many were 


the attempts to get him to transfer his allegiance 
from the dead to the living; but none availed. 
As long as his life lasted, and it lasted four years, 
Bobby stayed by, or in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of, his master’s grave. Such fidelity, unex- 
ampled even in his faithful race, deserved to be 
kept in remembrance; and thanks to the most 
munificent of Lady Bountifuls, his memory is kept 
aie by his counterfeit presentment on a drinking- 
ountain of Peterhead granite erected on George 
the Fourth Bridge, as e ‘tribute to the affec- 
tionate fidelity of GreyFriars Boppy. In 1868, 
the faithful dog followed the remaina of his 
master to Greyfriars Churchyard, and lingered 
near the spot until his death in 18727 
London is not without its memorials to dogs. 

On the wall leading to the Irongate Stairs, near 
the Tower, may be read: ‘In Memory of Eeyrz, 
a favourite dog belonging to the Irongate Water- 
men, killed on the 4th August 1841, aged 16. 

Here lies interred, beneath this spot, 

A faithful dog, who should not be forgot 

Fall fifteen years he watched here with care, 

Contented with hard bed and harder fare, 

Around the Tower he daily used to roam 

In search of bits go savoury, or a bone. 

A mili + he was, and in the Dock, 

His rounds he always went at twelve o'clock ; 

Supplied with cash, which held between his jaws— 

The reason ’s plain—he had no hands but paws— 
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He’d trot o’er Tower Hill to a favourite shop, Bat with the of genuine worth, 
e vaunted not his deeds of ancient birth ; 


There eat his meal and down his money drop, Be ; u 
is whiskers twitched not, at the world’s applause, 


ce Sabie went on ecch sneceeys ight, ipe et ods and i 
‘Where, dressed in j t 6 took _ C) yawned, and licked hi . 
" perayi a age Carled sored Me heed Lie aa ee ea he 


‘With spectacles on nose he played his tricks, 
And pawed the paper, not is litios. Lapped in sweet dreams, and left us he: cep. 
P Ls Yet pleased to know, that ore he pet to han 


Going his usual round, near Traitors’ Gate, 
Infirm aad almost bling, be mat his fate re i As far as mortal cats are, he was blest, 
ruthless urled from the wharf, below 
e stones on which the gentle Thames does flow, The horse, even though he may have won « 
Mortally injured, soon resigned his breath, fortune for his master, as a rule goes literally to 
Thus left his friends, who liars record his death.’ pe cons at raped some few of the wonders of the 
turf have esca at indignity. A plai 
A tablet placed near the north-east end of the} "** : gnty, Plain stone 
: A inscribed simply ‘Sir Pxrer,’ tells visitors to 
platform of the Edgware Road Railway Station, Knowsley, Sir Peter Teagle lies beneath it A 
sculptured stone, rifled from a cardinal’s monn- 








1s inscribed : 


pee Aad ment, overlooks the oe of Emilius at Easby 

Died May 8, 1876. Abbey. A cedar, planted by a once famous 

For ten years at the Drivers’ call jockey, rises hard by the resting-place of Bay- 

Fed by many, fiddleton and Crucifix ; Kingston reposes under 
Regretted by all 


the shade of + prand osk at Eltham ; Blair-Athol, 
the pride of Malton, lies embowered at Cobham ; 
and green ia the grave of Amato, well within hail 
of the course he traversed triumphantly. The 
skeleton of Eclipse is still, we believe, on view 
at Cannons, but it must be minus at least one 
hoof, since King William IV. gave a piece of plate, 
with a hoof of Eclipse set in aie, to be run 
for at Ascot in 1832; the trophy being carried off 
by Lord Chesterfield’s Priam. Equine mementoes 
usually take this form, and many a sideboard 
can show the polished hoof of a famous racehorse, 
The Prince of Wales is said to possess a hoof of 
the charger that bore Nolan to his death at 
Balaklava; it is surmounted with a small silver 
figure of the Captain, carrying the fatal order for 
the advance of the Light Brigade. An interesting 
military souvenir enough ; but not so interesting 
as a polished and shod hoof, mounted ao as to 
serve as a snuff-box, the “property of the Guards’ 
Club; for this bears the inscription: ‘Hoof of 
MareEnGo, rare charger of Napoleon, ridden by 
him at Marengo, Austerlitz, Jena, Wagram, in 
the campaign of Ruasia, and lastly at Waterloo ;’ 
while on the margin of the silver shoe is to be 
read: ‘Marengo was wounded in the near hip 
at Waterloo, when his great master was on him, 
in the hollow road in advance of the French 

ition. He had been frequently wounded before 
in other battles.’ 


Poor Fan lies under an evergreen hard by. She 
was notable for travelling continually on a rail- 
way engine between the Edgware Road and 
Hammersmith ; occasionally getting off at an 
intermediate station, crossing the line, and return- 
ing by the next train; never taking ony train 
but a Hammersmith train when outward bound, 
or going farther east than her own particular 
station when journeying homewards. 

An Englishman travelling in France in 1698, 
was disgusted at seeing, in a ducal garden, a 
superb memorial in the shape of a black marble 
cat couching on a gilded white marble cushion, 
|| on the top of a black marble pedestal bearing the 
one word ‘Menrng.’ Such posthumous honour 
is rarely paid to puss; but two other instances 
of it may be cited. In making excavations near 
the Place de la Bastille, in the ground formerly 
occupied by the gardens of the Hétel de Les- 
diguitres, the workmen brought to light the 
handsome tomb of a cat which had belonged 
to Frangoise-Marguerite de Gondy, widow of 
Emmanuel de Crequi, Duke of Lesdiguicres. It 
bore no laudatory epitaph, but the odd quatrain : 

Cy-gist uno chatte jolie. 

Sa maitresse, qui n’aima rien, 

L'aima jusqu’a la folie. 

Pourquoi le dire? On le voit bien. 
Or to put it into English : ‘Here lies a handsome 
eat. Her mistress, who loved nothing, loved her 
our of caprice. Why say so? All the world 
knew it well’ e 

‘Grandfather,’ a feline Nestor, belonging to a 
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WE have received the following notes from a gentle- 
. thi man—an occasional contributor—who devotes 
Bees ee he bad aren ce iver much of his attention to such matters, making 
first year, he could climb a tree, catch a bird, ae es ce gad canal ed, which 
hunt a mouse, or kill a rat, as cleverly as in|». i Seal i sabe i the hon ok 
his younger days; and when he died, at the age Several Years Pace 88. antikely to & 
of twenty-two, had well earned himself a memorial : culturists at the antipodes, is not unlikely to prove 
stone and ane itaph. Both were accorded him, | ™ the end something akin to @ blessing. Rabbits 
pep ?/in many places, notwithstanding what has been 


the last-named running thus : done to exterminate them, are nearly as numerous 
‘Life to the last enjoyed,’ here Pussy lies, as ever; but instead of killing them by means of 
Eoviuy see pracsand pines iescehsie ciate poison and Lurying them Sa bane aot 
F now systematically ‘tra aud, cooke 
Yet Eyer avaeian to i. C) ani of —_ ana titel, a J da ihece sale. At the Western 
The Preux Chevalier of the race of Cats, Meat-preserving Company's Works, Colac, Victoria, 
Ho has outlived their Maree! s spa as many as mS teen thousand pairs of rabbits 
As Jenkins and Old Parr had that of ee are with in the course of the early weeks 
And might on tiles have murmured in moonshine of the season, which, it may be explained, lasts 


iaia ere iy knees for a period of seven months; and although the 
While, meekly Listening, round sat Tabs and Toms, supply diminishea as the season progressea, over | 
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. speedy deliverance 


| in time tell on the 
, establishments are als le we 
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three hundred thousand pairs are annually pre- 
pared for sale, finding a ready market. A large 
number of —— are employed during the con- 
tinuance of this industry; no fewer than three 
hundred and fifty people obtaining remunerative 
work in connection with this one establishment. 
On an average, over five thousand two-pound tins 
are turned out every day within the period indi- 
cated. These are made up for sale in three dif- 
ferent ways—as plain rabbits, as rabbits cooked 
with onions, and rabbits done up with bacon; 
and for each description there is now setting in 
a large European demand. Many of the men 
engaged in the rabbit-work at Colac are exceed- 
ingly dexterous, and work with great rapidity, 
some individual hands among them being able to 
skin with ease one hundred pairs of rabbits in an 
hour. In order to gain a wager, one very expert 


person skinned four hundred and twenty-eight, 


of these animals in sixty. minutes! It should 


mentioned, that before being skinned, the hes 


and feet of the conies are chopped off. Work 
of every kind is performed by the most cleanly 
methods, and only the best animals are selected 
to be tinned, while none are sent out without 
being carefully examined. The trappers are paid 
by vesults, and are, as a rule, welcome to visit 
those farms which are overrun with the pest. In 
the earlier weeks of the season, a gang of expert 
trappers will each carn over five pounds a weck. 
The rabbits as they are caught are slung across 
poles in convenient places, and then lifted ond 
conveyed in carts to ‘the works,’ There ore 
several establishments of the kind in Victoria, and 
hopes are now being entertained by farmers of a 
from the rabbit nuisance, as 
the large numbers which are being killed must 
4.v1ing supplies. Similar 
be started in New 
Zealand. dle, am 

Edible Snails. —N/18’ ” ~."Buose who have made 
special inquiry inf’-a# subject are aware of the 
reat dimensions which the continental snau-trade 
as of late assumed. Many tons of these vine-fed 
delicacies reach Paris every year during the snail 


: season, Which lasts from September to about April, 


’ during some part of which period under natural 





circumstances the animals would be asleep. In 
this country there would be a universal shudder, 
if it were proposed to add the common garden- 
snail to the national commiesariat, no matter how 
attractive might be the shape assumed by the 
Escargat de Bourgogne, or other snail of the orchard 
or vineyard ; yet we eat countless quantities of 
whelks and periwinkles, which are not such 
clean-feeding animals os the snails of the garden. 
A recent authority states that enormous quan- 
tities of snails are forwarded annually from 
Marseilles and Genoa to Paris, and that tens of 
thousands of these creatures find their way to 
the marketa of Bordeaux, Lyons, Vienna, and 
Munich. Such is the demand, that many persons 
now ‘cultivate’ snails for the markets, and find 
the business a remunerative one. As many as 
twenty or thirty thousand can be bred in a very 
stall apace. 

The Conger Eel.—This fish has of late attracted 
a good deal of attention, from its having been 
asserted that it was frequently made into turtle- 
soup. Whether that be so or not, the conger eel 
is in reality one of our most valuable food-fishes. 
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There is, unfortunately, a prejudice in the public 
mind against it, In all continental fish-marketa 
—at least in those situated on seas which contain 
the fish—a plentiful supply of congers may 
always be had. The writer has seen hundreds of 
them in the markets at Dieppe, Boulogne, and 
Paris, and in the cutsine of France the conger 
occupies a prominent place. It can be converted 
into excellent soup, and may be cooked in various 
other palatable ways: it may be roasted, stewed, 
or broiled, or made into a succulent pie. In 
ong Jersey, its flesh is highly esteemed, 
de; 





as being’ adaptable to the culinary art in an 
emine: ee. This fish ought to be much 
more plentifully exposed for sale than it is; and 
if ofr fishermen found o market for it, it would 
no/doubt be ao. It is a most prolific animal, 
elding its eggs in literal millions. <A specimen 
which weighed twenty-eight pounds possessed a 
roe of the weight of twenty-three ounces, which 
was computed to contain the almost incredible 
number of fifteen millions of eggs! Mr Buckland, 
in one of his fishery Reports, says: ‘What 
becomes of this enormous number of eggs, is 
unknown to man; they probably form the food 
of many small sea-creatures, especially crabs. 
They are exceedingly minute.” How curious it 
seems that the common herring, which yields’ on 
the average about thirty thousand ova, should 
be so plentiful, and the conger, which contains 
many millions of eggs, should be comparatively so 
scarce, 





SERENADE 


Swret maiden, awake 

From the region of sleep, 
Alone for thy sake 

Here my vigil I keep ; 
The moon rides on high, 

The stars shine above, 
Yet sleepless am I 

By the charm of thy love. 


All nature reposes: 
The sun is at rest, 
Fast shut are the roses, 
Each bird in its nest ; 
The air is unstirred 
By the drone of the bee, 
Safe penned is each had— 
And my thoughts are of thee, 


Oh, what is dull Time 

In true love's estimation ? 
Who measures ench chime, 

In its rapt contemplation ? 
Immortal in birth, 

It descends from above, 
And raises from earth 

The frail creatures who love. 


Ob, spurn me not, maiden! 
Dismigs me not home, 
With misery laden 
Heuceforward to roam ; 
By the spell of thy power, 
Which has fettered the free, 
Creation’s sweet flower, 
Bend thy fragrance to me J ah 8 
Axsrer E, Stemerrpee, 
Sa A I ST ERED OM PPE" PG 
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‘CORNERS? 


THE modern ‘Corner’ is unlike thut into which 
the historical John Horner, Esq., retired, in this 
respect, that those who venture into one seldom 
succeed in bringing out a plum or anything else 
but discomfiture. They may plunge not only 
their thumbs but their whole hands and arms 
Into the ‘pic’ they essay to monopolise ; but as a 
rule, with almost no exceptions, they have to 
draw back empty-handed. 

The word ‘Corner’ in its commercial applica- 
tion is of American origin, and along with that 
other mysterious word ‘Syndicate,’ is doubtless 
sufficiently perplexing to non-commercial readers. 
The prominence and the frequency of the appear- 
ance of both words in the newspapers indicate 
a strange commercial tendency of the day. That 
tendency is to amalgamate the hazardous element 
of speculation with the legitimate fabric of steady 
industry. Once upon a time, speculators formed 
a distinct class, apart from sober merchants and 
plodding manufacturers. They had their uses ; 
for none but shallow thinkers will dismiss specu- 
lation in one general sweep as immoral and evil; 
but they were a distinctly marked class by them- 
selves; not distinctly marked, perhaps, to the 
outer world, but clearly enough defined for those 
engaged in commercial y rsuits. But now there 
exists no such definite line of demarcation. The 
speculative element enters into every branch of 
trade industry ; and by the speculative element 
we do not mean the perfectly legitimate exercise 
of foresight or experience which enables a business 
man to anticipate events which raise or depress 
the market values of the commodities in which 
he is interested, but the desire and attempt to 
be the motor, or one of the motors, in such move- 
ments, It is one thing to buy heavily of a 
commodity because your instinct or your infor- 
mation or your experience teaches you that a 
comparative scarcity, and consequent dearnesa, of 
the commodity will shortly occur. It is quite 
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benefit. It is one thing, again, to sell ont as 
quickly as you can such stocks as you hold of 
a commodity which you see reason to think will 
be depressed in value later on. It is another 
thing to sellin advance a commodity which you 
do not possess, in the hope of buying it cheaper ; 
or to sell out heavily what you do possess, in 
order to frighten others to sell also, that you 
may buy back again at a atill lower price than 
you eold. 

There must always be some amount of apecu- 
lation in every department of commerce and 
industry. The shipbuilder, for instance, must to 
some extent speculate on a continuance or other- 
wise of the level of wages, or of the prices of 
iron, at the time he makes a contract for a 
vesseL The manufacturer who buys a quan- 
tity of raw cotton must speculate on the 
chances of the market enabling him to sell the 
products of the cotton when manufactured. The 
merchant must speculate on the solvency of his 
buyers, and his sellers even, when he concurrently 
buys and sells a cargo of goods. And so on all 
through the gamut of commerce. But these 
are the ordinary daily risk» of trade, which it is 
the business of a trader to estimate and provide 
for. Quite other is the form of a speculation of 
modern development. We do not say it is of 
modern origin, for men have not varied very 
much either in character or in practice since 
commerce began ; but its development is modern, 
and ita application is modern. 

This modern phase has made current two 
curious words—‘Corner’ and ‘Syndicate.’ The 
latter is of Latin origin, and was not unknown 
in old-world commerce. Then it meant the 
combination of a number of merchants for the 
consummation of a venture beyond the means 
or the inclinations of any one of them. The 
Dutch merchants were fond of forming syndicates 
for large trading purposes ; and the East India 
Company,4Pudson’s Bay Company, and many 
other concerns of our own time which have now 


another thing to buy up a commodity for the| attained the dimensions and the dignity of public 
purpose of creating a scarcity for your own| corporations, hed a similar origin. The syndicate 
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system had in it the germ of the joint-stock 

lompany system; but although each member 
subscribed a certain amount, which he would 
advance, or for which he would be liable, his 
liability could not always be restricted thereto. 
The uncertainty in this respect evolved the 
limited liability principle now so common, But 
the syndicates of to-day are of somewhat different 
character ; they are usually combinations of capi- 
taliste to bring about changes in the markets 
for commodities or stocks for a specific pur- 


ose. In this manner they are the parents of 


TCornéra? 

The word Corner is probably also of Latin 
origin. It suggests cornu, a horn—a thing which 
terminates in an angle, where is & secret and 
retired place. The phrase ‘To make a Corner,’ 
however, is one of purely American origin, and 
it is suggestive enough. It implies the concen- 
trating of some object into a limited area, from 
which there shall be but one egress, of which 
the Cornerers hold the key. It suggests some- 
thing like the gathering of a Highland sheep- 
farm, where the animals are irresistibly driven 
in from widely distributed spots to one small 
‘fank,’ It suggests the bag or drawer of the 
thrifty Hownewite into which is gathered all actu- 
ally or potentially useful articles. It suggests 
the commonplace book of the wide-reading and 
much-writing journalist. It suggests also the old 
teapot, the lucky stocking, and the Savings-bank. 
But it is different from all these. 

For there are two kinds of Corners, in the com- 
mercial sense. There is the Corner into which 
you may drive others, and the Corner into which 
you may retire yourself. Of the former, the best 
illustration we can recall is that of the operation 
in the Stock of the Hannibal and St Joseph Rail- 
road, which took place in New York a year or so 

o. Certain astute and light-principled men in 
Wail Street became aware that another habitué 
of the same circle was sclling this Stock rather 
heavily, in the belief that it was too high, and 
would soon be lower. In short, he was doing 
what in the lingo of the mart is called ‘bearing.’ 


The railroad is a small one, and the amount of 


Stock comparatively small. It was easy enough, 
therefore, for a few of his competitors to form a 
‘syndicate’ to buy up all the stock in existence, 
so that when the period came for the seller to 
implement his sales, the wherewithal was unob- 
tainable except from them. We need scarcely say 
that the operators in the Steck markets daily buy 
and sell securities which they intend neither to take 
nor to give ; they merely propose to take or to pay 
the difference in price which may exist at a certain 
future day of settlement. But it is always in the 
option of a buyer to insist on the Seay of the 
actual stock, if he really wants it; and then the 
seller must provide it, at whatever cost. The 
cunning buyers of the Hannibal stock did not 
want it, and indeed they paid for much of it far 
beyond its real value, because every purchase they 
made raised its price in the market. What they 
wanted was to place the original seller, or ‘bear,’ 
in a Corner; and this they effectually did. They 
forced up the price to, let us say, three hundred 
dollare—we forget the exact figures, but they are 
immaterial—of what the scller had sold at, say, 
ninety dollara And worse than that, when the 
day of scttlement came, the seller could not obtuin 
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stock at any price whatever. He was completely 
‘cornered,’ and had eventually to pay the differ- 
ence which the keen ‘bulls’ chose to exact. But 
with the sequel comes the moral. Having exacted 
all they could out of the unfortunate seller, they 
found themselves in a Corner. They were pos- 
seased of a quantity of Stock which they did not 
want, and which nobody else wanted at anyehing 
like the prices they had paid for it. They had to 
sell, and with every sale the price came tumbling 
down, so that ultimately, we believe, their loss 
upon their own purchases exceeded considerably 
what they had extracted from the poor man they 
put in ‘a Corner.’ 

Then there is the Corner into which you go 
yourself. Messrs John Horner and Company of 
Chicago form the impression that, let us say 
pigs’ “bristles might, could, would, or should 
advance in price. They determine that bristles 
shall; and sect to work to buy all they can lay 
their hands on, and to contract for future delivery 
of as much ag they can get any one to sell. Of 
course, the price advances, and this the more 
rapidly in proportion as their purchases extend ; 
but the unfortunate thing—for them—is, that 
they are themselves the principal, if not the sole, 

urchasers at the enhanced rates. By-and-by they 
feuae the masters of all, or nearly all, the avail- 
able supply of pigs’ bristles ; they have ‘made a 
Corner, and in the American phraseology, they 
‘control’ the market. But markets are rather 
unmanageable affairs, after all, as Messrs John 
Horner and Company find when they have to 
realise in order to pay for their later purchases ; 
or when, if they have been rich enough to 

and lie out of the money, they want to realise 
their profit. 

The effect is still more pronounced when the 
Corner is attempted in one of the staples of 
commerce, such as wheat or cotton, the supplies 
of which are not confined to one spot, and are 
practically illimitable. For such huge Corners 
as these, combinations of several firms are 
necded in order to provide the money; and 
the reverse, when it comes, is therefore more 
widespread and disastrous, The Wheat Corner 
in Chicago, at the beginning of 1882, was a 
remarkable instance of audacity and also of reck- 
lessness in this species of speculation; and the 
effects of the tremendous collapse have not yet 
worn off. A still more recent example was the 
Lard Corner in the same city, which collapsed in 
June of last year, and the sweeping out of which 
brought down several firms in other parts of the 
States, But we must not conclude that operations 
of this kind are confined to America; we have 
them in this country also; and not very long 
ago, a bold and very nearly successful Corner 
was made in ee in cotton, which pro- 
duced s good deal of moralising and very heavy 
losses, 

It is often a delicate matter to define what 
is legitimate and what is illegitimate speculation ; 
but of the moral aspect of Corners there can 
be little doubt. They are bold and entirely selfish 
attempts to produce artificial searcity, to the 

rejudice of the many, and for the benefit of the 
ew. They essay to overset the operation of the 
inevitable and just law of supply and demand. 
They are therefore wrong in morala, and false 
in economics, They are not examples of trading, 














in the proper meaning of the term; they are 
merely specimens of inordinate gambling. They 
disorganise commerce, because they divert streams 
of commodities from ordinary channels, which it 
has taken the labour of years to create ; and they 
disorganise finance, by deranging the exchanges 
between countries, through the concentration of 
commodities and money which should be cir- 
culating. Their immediate effect is to inflict a 
large loss upon the commercial centres, not only 
directly of the countries in which they occur, 
but also indirectly upon other countries. This 
is readily capable of demonstration, but is too 
technical a question to enter upon here. 

In the old days of British commerce, the 
ractice called ‘forestalling’ was a penal offence. 

orestalling is defined by M'Culloch as ‘the 
buying or contracting for any cattle, provision, 
or merchandise on its way to the market, or 
dissuading persons from sending their goods there, 
or persuading them to raise the price, or spreading 
any false rumour with intent to enhance the 
value of any article” The penalties enacted by 
various statutes were very severe ; but they were 
repealed in 1772. There was also a practice 
described in the old statutes as ‘engrossing,’ which 
meant simply the buying up of corn and other 
provisions in order to raise the prices thereof. 
Although the Acts referring to this practice were 
repealed, we believe that ‘engrossing’ is still an 
indictable offence at common law. As o matter 
of fact, however, no indictment is ever made, 
and if made, no conviction would ever follow. 
In his exhaustive article on the Corn-laws, Mr 
M'Culloch showed very ably how the specula- 
tions of merchants who buy up corn in times of 
abundance react to the benefit of the community 
in times of scarcity ; and how in times of scarcity 
similar speculations operate to prevent waste and 
to induce economy. Bunt there is some consider- 
able difference between the operations referred 
to by M‘Culloch and those which we have under 
review just now. 

The unwholesome effects of Corners, and the 
dangerous features they lend to commerce, are 
so powerfully felt in the United States, that 
the legislative bodies of the States of Illinois 
and New York—States where the evil is most 
prevalent—have been seriously considering how 
to counteract them. Each assembly had before 
it a Bill for rendering these operations illegal, 
and punishable by heavy penalties. “It is excecd- 
ingly doubtful, however, it either of the Bills 
will ever become law; and it is not by an 
means manifest that legislation on the eubject is 
desirable. The hand of the law is rarely inter- 
posed to stay the stream of commerce without 

roducing more evils than it seeks to prevent. 

at stream often gets into muddy and ua- 
healthy, even dangerous channels; but it has 
@ recuperative power within iteelf greater than 
any which can be applied extraneously. The 
moral effects of Corners are bad upon all en- 
gaged in them, and they inflict hardship and loss 
upon many innocent people, ay a consequence 
of the solidarity of all social affairs. The com- 
mercial effects also are bad, as we have shown ; 
and herein lies the chief hope of reform. We 
cannot recall a single instance of a Corner—and 
we have been acquainted with the inner history 
of a good many of the species—which did not 
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result in overthrow and disaster, sooner or la 


to those in it Either the operation ciecipied 
ia too gigantic for the means at command; or 
success in the first steps feeds the appetite for 
gain, and blinds the operators to the attendant 
riske, so that they go too far; or they become 
timid, and do not go far enough. In the glow 
of extensive buying, the effects of the ultimate 
sales are always under-estimated. The object of 
a Corner is to buy in order to sell at some 
future time; and when the selling begins, the 
downfall of pie is always more rapid than the 
advance, and then the Corner is swept clean not 
only of the commodities, but also of those who 
put them in. And as there is about almost every 
evil some germ of good, we must not forget that 
the effect of a Corner is often to stimulate sup- 
plies of the commodity ‘cornered,’ in other regions, 
and the world is benefited by the increase of pro- 
ductive wealth. This, however, is an accident, 
and in no ba justifies the creation of Corners, 
which are dark, malodorous, unhealthy, and alto- 
gether detestable features in the commercial struc- 
ture. Public opinion, and the conviction that not 
only will he not bring out a plum, but that also 
he may possibly have to leave his skin behind 
him, will ultimately, we hope, have more effect 
in keeping the modern John Horner ont of a 
Soules; than legislutive enactment is likely to 
0. 





BY MEAD AND STREAM. 
CHAPTER XXVII.—-WHY I8 SHE 80? 


THERE never was a man who felt more buoyant 
on learning that his name had been set down in 
a will for a handsome legacy than Philip felt on 
learning that he had been cut out of one. First, 
it was the right thing to do: he was sure of that, 
the circumstances considered ; next, it had helped 
to render this interview, which he had expected 
to be so painful, a pleasant one. Thus he was 
enabled to speed with a gay heart to Madge, 
carrying the happy tidings, that in spite of the 
awkward position he occupied between his uncle 
and father, he seemed to be more in accord with 
the latter, and certainly much more in his con- 
fidence, than he had been at any previous 
time. 

He took a short-cut through the Forest-—the 
way was too well known to him for him to lose 
it; and besides, the evening was not dark to hie 

oung eyes, although some black flying clouds 
helped the skeleton trees to make curious sil- 
houettes across his path. Then swiftly down 
by the river-side, catching gimp of stara flicker- 
ing in the rippling watcr, aud his steps keeping 
time to its patter, ag it broke upon the stones or 
bulging sedges. 

As he was crossing the stile at the foot of the 
meadow, Le caught the sound of whispering voices 
from the direction of the ‘dancing beeches,’ A 
lovers’ tryst, no doubt, and the voices were very 
earnest. "He smiled, and quickened his pace 
without looking back. He, too, was a lover, 

At the house he found Aunt Hessy alone in 
the oak lour, where the customary substantial 
tea was laid, instead of in the ordinary living- 
room. That was suggestive of company. Aunt 
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Hessy had on her Sunday cap and gown. That 
also Was iss pelle of company. 

‘Going to have some friends with you to-night?’ 
he said gaily. 

‘Thou art a friend, and here, she answered, 
with her quiet welcoming smile ; ‘but I do expect 
another—that is, Mr Beecham,’ 

‘What! you have persuaded the shy gentleman 
to become your guest at last? Do you know how 
T account for his shyness ?—~he saw you at church, 
and fell in love with you. That’s how it is, and 
he won't come here because he was afraid of you. 
Lovers are always shy—at first.’ 

‘Thou art a foolish lad, Philip, and yet no 
shining example of the shyness of Jovera. Were 
they all like thee, no maiden would lose a sweet- 
heart for lack of boldness on his part. Art not 
ashamed 3? 

‘I am, Aunt Hessy,’ he answered with his 
boyish laugh, ‘ashamed that you cannot under- 
stand low we are all your lovers—and ought 
to be? 

‘That will do.” But although she spoke with 
much decision in her tone, there was no dis- 

leasure in her comely face. She understood 
im, 

‘I won't aay another word, except to ask you 
how you have conquered Mr Beecham 2’ 

‘Ah, but we are not sure that we have con- 
quered him yet. He was with Dick this morning, 
and gave him some help with the cattle. Dic 
is in the barn with them now, for he is afraid 
there’s trouble coming to them.’ 

‘And I suppose he is angrier than ever about 
the liveaiork brought into the marke, from 
abroad 7? 

“It is making him anxious, and with reason. 
Well, he wanted his friend to come and take 
dinner; but Mr Beecham said he would rather 

come in some evening soon and take tea with 
us, So, in the afternoon I sent Madge off to the 
village, and bade her make him come this evening. 
I don’t know what’s come of her. She’s been 
away more than three hours, and she is not one 
to loiter on the road 

‘Which way do you think they’ll come?’ asked 
Philip, rising quickly from his seat. 

‘By the meadows, of course. She never comes 
round by the road except when driving,’ 

*I'll go and meet them, 

But before he could move, they heard the front- 
door open. 

‘That’s her,’ said the dame, gladly expectant. 

Madge entered the parlour alone; and Philip 
was surprised to note that she seemed to be a 
little startled by something—his presence perhaps. 
Next, he was surprised to note that she looked 
pale and excited. 

‘Thou hast not persuaded our friend to come 
to usa, then,’ said the dame, disappointed, and not 

observing Madge go closely as Philip. 

‘Has anything happened Madge ?—What has 
frightened you?’ he said quickly, taking her 
hands and gazing into her eyes. 

. ‘Nothing has frightened me, Philip’ she 
answered hurriedly, and with a remote sign of 
irritability at her present condition being noticed. 
‘I have been running up the meadows, and 
I daresay I am flushed a atthe, 

‘Flushed !—Why, you are as white as if you 
had seen a ghost.’ 


‘Well, perhaps I have seen a ghost. Would 
you like to go and look for it?’ 

She withdrew her hands and went to her 
aunt. 

Philip stood still, surprised and puzzled, and 
a little distressed. It was such a new experience 
to sce Madge nervous and irritable—she who was 
always so calm and clear-sighted when other 
people lost their heads—that he did not know 
what to make of it. And then there was such 
impatience in the way she had snapped up what 
he considered a very natural remit for any one 
who looked at her steadily for a moment. Her 
eyes had not met his in the usual clear, trustful 
way: they seemed to avoid his gaze, and she had 
turned from him as if he annoyed her! Why 
was she so? 

‘I had to wait some time for Mr Beecham, 
aunt,” Madve said. Her voice was husky, and 
unlike any sound Philip had heard her produce 
before. ‘Then we were talking a long time 
together, and that is what has made me so late. 
He says he cannot come this evening. I told 
him how much you wished him to come, and he 
said he would have liked very much to do s0, 
but could not. ... I am afraid I have caught 
acold.... I did my best to get him to come, 
but he would not. ... My head is aching, aunt ; 
I think I shall go up-stairs.’ 

The dame was now as much surprised as Philip 
by the curious manner of her niece ; but she did 
not show it. She lifted off the girl’s hat, passed 
her hand gently over the hot brow, and said 
soothingly : ‘Yes, child, you had better go up- 
stairs; and I will come to you in a few minutes, 
I don’t believe you have changed your bvots since 
the morning. Go up-stairs at once.’ 

‘1 will try and come down again, Philip, she 
said, tenderly touching his arm as she passed, to 
console him for that little irritability. 

‘All right, Madge; I’ll wait, he answered 
cheerfully. 

She passed out, and there was a yelping of 
dogs heard at the same time. In rushed Dash 
and Rover and Tip, followed by their master. 

‘I am as hungry as a hawk, mother, and so 
are the dogs,’ exclaimed Uncle Dick, after saluting 
Philip. ‘I can’t wait for anybody.—Sit down, 
lad, and eat.’ 

The dame served them, and then quietly left 
the room. =, 

Philip ate, and heard Uncle Dick speaking 
as if from a far distance; but all the time he 
was perpetually asking himself—‘Why is she 
80% 





SUICIDE 


TuE term ‘suicide’ is almost universally applied 
to all acts of self-destruction, and equally indis- 
criminately to all perpetrators thereof, no dis- 
tinction being made as to their state of mind at 
the time of killing themselves, It is in this 
popularly understood sense that we have used 
the word throughout this article. From a legal 
point of view, however, the term can only be 
correctly employed to denote the eelf-murder 
(felonia de #) of a sane and legally responsible 
person. A lunatic cannot in a legal sense commit 
suicide, thongh he may destroy himself, <A 


” 


be 


ae 
Ptuicide, or felo de s, is in the eye of the law 
a criminal, and was formerly ‘punished’ by 
being buried at midnight at the meeting of four 
cross-roads, a stake being driven through the 
body. Since 1823, this post mortem punishment 
has been limited to simple interment at night 
in unconsecrated ground without any of the 
rites of Christian burial ; and even this has but 
seldam to be carried out, owing to the charity, 
and perhaps also to the want of knowledge, 
of coroners’ juries, who generally find that the 
act has been committed during a fit of temporary 
insanity. 

Among the ancients, suicide was very frequently 
resorted to, sometimes for the most trivial reasons, 
and was considered part of their code of religion 
and honour. By the Romans especially, it was 
regarded quite in the light of a national custom, 
and by their laws a man was justified in killing 
himself when worn out by lasting pain or linger- 
ing disease, or burdened with a load of debt, or 
even from sheer weariness of life (feedium vite). 
His will was valid; and if intestate, his heirs 
succeeded him. Among the illustrious indivi- 
duals of former times who quitted this world 
voluntarily and prematurely, we find the names 
of Demosthenes, Antony and Cleopatra, Cato, 
Hannibal, Cassius and Brutus, and many others. 
Suicide waa looked upon as a cardinal virtue 
by the Stoics, whose founder, Zeno, hanged 
himself at the ripe old age of ninety-eight The 
custom was also highly commended ly Lucretius 
and the Epicureans. The philosophers of old 
spoke of it as ‘a justifiable escape from the 
miseries of life;’ and as ‘the greatest indul- 
fence given to man;’ Diogenes even going 50 
far as to declare that ‘the nearer to suicide the 
nearest to virtue.’ 

The ideas of the ancients concerning this 
practice underwent a great change after the 
time of Constantine the Great, with the advance- 
ment of the Christian religion, which has always 
discouraged suicide, and regarded it as one of 
the degrees of murder. During the middle 
ages, when religions sentiment was predominant, 
instances of self-destruction were few and far 
between, these few being mostly chused by the 
monotony of monastic hfe; but with the Renais- 
sance was revived a modified form of Stoicism, 
with, of course, a return of suicide. In More’s 
Utopia, the inhabitants of the happy republic, 
when, from sickness or old age, they are become 
a burden to themselves and to all about them, 
are exhorted—but in nowise compelled—by their 
priests to deliver themselves voluntarily from 
their ‘ prison and torture,’ or to allow others to 
effect their deliverance. To the somewhat melan- 
choly tendency of the Elizabethan period and 
the psychological studies of Shakspeare, succeeded 
a long iod of calm; but towards the end of 
the eighteenth century began, with Werther 
—who has been called ‘Hamlet’s posthumous 
child’—the era of modern suicidal melancholy. 
This differs essentially from the suicidal era of 
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the ancienta, being psychical rather than physical. 
Whereas theirs was born of sheer exhanstion and 
satiety, with want of belief in a future state of 
existence, that of the present day is the melan- 
choly of a restless and unceasingly analysing soul, 
eternally brooding over the insoluble problems 
Whence?’ and ‘Whither?’ which disordered 
state not unfrequently leads to inrapacity for 
action, and finally to inability to live. 

It is a very prevalent but erroneous belief that 
suicide is invariably preceded by insanity, Self- 
destruction is always an unnatural act, ond a 
violation of the laws of nature, but is not, there- 
fore, necessarily an insane act. On the contrary, a 
large minority—some authorities say the majority 
—of suicidal acts are perpetrated by persons who 
cannot be called other than sane, though their 
mental state is indisputably more or less abnormal 
at the time, and the organic action of the brain 
and nervous system sometimes in a state of excite- 
ment bordering on real pathological irritation. 
Dr Wynter affirms the suicidal impulse to be 
‘an inexplicable phenomenon on the borderlands 
of insanity ;’ the power of the will to conquer 
any impulse is the sole difference between a 
healthy and an unsound mind. But self-destruc- 
tion is not, as a rule, the outeome of a mero 
impulse, but an act of longer or shorter delibera- 
tion, and brought about by some cause, which 
may be either real or imaginary; and here we 
have the simple test for distinguishing between 
sane wid insane suicides, namely, the absence or 
presence of delusions. Outside of insanity, the 
passions and emotions are generally at the root 
of self-murder ; remorse, dread of exposure and 
poalhinent, long wearing sorrow or disease, or 
nopeless poverty, are the usual causes for an act 
which is gencrally regarded with far too great 
equanimity, ond occasionally even with com- 
miseration, being looked upon og ‘a catastrophe 
rather than a crime,’ although condemned b 
the religion and laws of the land. Wit 
lunatics, the causes inciting to the act are 
mainly if not wholly imaginary, or delusional ; 
they often fancy they hear voices perpetually 
urging them to destroy themselves, and these 
supposed supernatural commands they gune- 
rally obey sooner or later. Men in prosperous 
circumstances have frequently been known to 
make away with themselves Goth Jear of poverty 
and want; others have perhaps committed some 
trifling act of delinquency, which they magnify 
into an unpardonable offenee, only to be expiated 
by death. Some insane persons will kill those 
dear to them, especially own children, hefore 
destroying themselves, probably with the view of 
preserving them from so wretched a lot as they 
conceive their own to be. There is usually 

revious ill health and depression, with 
ii for solitude, in these cases of suicide by 
the insane, many of which could be prevented by 
the timely exercise of proper care end supervision, 
as is clearly shown by their mostly occurring 
amony those lunatics who are not under proper 
restraint. 

Melancholia is the name given to that form of 
delusional jneanity, or partial moral mania, which 
chiefly ial teats itself in a desire for self-destruc- 
tion. Hypochondriacs may be said to be in the 
first stage of this, and in the first stage ak fortu- 
nately most of them remain, They feel death 
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would be a blessing, and are constantly talking 
about killing themselves; but they are very 
irresolute, and if they do summon up courage 
enough to make the attempt, it is generelly abor- 
tive, and is not repeated. 
ually devoid of foundation is the assertion 60 
paeaindy made ry foreigners, and at last almost 
elieved in by ourselves, that England is the land 
of suicide. Frenchmen especially seem seriously 
to entertain the idea that we are always ready to 
blow out our brains in a fit of the spleen, caused 
by our much-maligned climate, and general 
dullness and lack of amusement! In point of 
fact, Paris itself is the headquarters of self- 
destruction, and its Morgue one of the principal 
and most frequented show places of the city. 
The cases there are much more numerous in pro- 
portion to the number of the population than in 
this country, and have been variously estimated at 
from three to five times as many; but there is 
not the publicity afforded them in the Parisian 
press that is given them by our own widely 
circulated daily and weekly papers. As a proof 
that climate has but little connection with the 
tendency to commit suicide, it may be pointed out 
that the inhabitants of damp and foggy Holland, 
a ‘country that draws fifty foot of water,’ are by 
no means addicted to self-slaughter. The buoyant, 
light-hearted Irish are, with the exception perhaps 
of the Neapolitans, the least suicidal people in 
Europe. 

In what may be designated, as compared with 
European countries, the topsy-turvy nations of 
China and Japan, suicide is quite an institution, 
and is apparently looked upon as a fine art; so 
much 80, that in the latter country the sons of 
people of qualily exercise themsclves in their 
youth for five or six years, in order that they 
ce kill themselves, in case of need, with grace 
and elegance. If a functionary of the Japanese 
government has incurred disgrace, he is allowed to 

ut an end to his own life, which spares him the 
ignominy of punishment at the hands of others, 
and secures the reversion of his place to his son. 
All government officials are provided with a habit 
of ceremony, made of hempen cloth, necessary for 
such an occasion ; the sight of this garment must 
serve, we should think, as a perpetual memento 
mori, and os a warning not to stray from the 
right path. As soon as the order commanding 
suicide has been communicated to a culprit, he 
invites his friends to a fenst, and takes formal 
leave of them ; then, the order of the court having 
been read over to him, he makes his ‘lasé dying 
speech and confession,’ draws his sabre, and cute 
himself across the body or rips himeelf up, when 
a confidential servant at once strikes off his head. 
In China alao, the regulations for self-destruction 
are rigorously defined and carried out; a man- 
darin who can boast of the peacock’s feather is 
graciously allowed to choke himself by awallowing 
gold-leaf; while one of less lofty rank, who is 
only able to sport a red button on his cap, is 
obliged to rest content with the permission to 
atrangle himself with a silken cord. In India, 
the voluntary self-immolation of widows on their 
deceased husbands’ funeral pyres was, until 
recently, 8 universal practice, and still takes 
lace occasionally in secret, though very properly 

isco y the government. In some parts 
of the t Indies the natives vow suicide in 
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return for boons solicited from their idols; and 
in fulfilment of this vow, fling themselves from 
lofty precipices, and are dashed to pieces, Or they 
will estroy themselves after having had a quarrel 
with any one, in order that their blood may lie 
at their adversary’s door. 

Contrary to the generally received opinion, the 
spring and summer are the seasons when suicides 
most abound. The months of March, June, and 
July are those ebiety affected by males for this 
purpose ; while females seem to se September, 
the much-abused November, and January. The 
time of day chosen for the deed is usually either 
early morning or early evening. The bere cy to 
suicide varies with the occupation, and is said to 
be twice as great among artisans as it is among 
labourers; it is certainly much greater in cities 
than in rural districts, and increases with the 
increase of civilisation and education. The fact 
that married people are much less prone to self- 
destruction than the unmarried may be accounted 
for by the theory of natural selection, as it is 
usually, and especially with women, only the 
more healthy both in mind and body who enter 
the married state; while the fact of suicides 
among males being always so much more numerous 
than among females is perhaps to a certain extent 
to be explained by the former having a wider 
choice of means at their disposal, and ready at 
hand. Women, as a rule, prefer to put an end 
to their lives by drowning; and as they may 
have to travel a long distance before being able 
to accomplish their design, it is not unlikely that 
they may sometimes repent and alter their minds 
before their journey’s end. Again, people who 
throw themselves into the water are not unfre- 

uently rescued before life is extinct, and restored. 
Uh insane, they are probably cured by the 
attempt, and will not renew it, the mind having 
regained its self-control, Suicide is but rarely 
met with in old peaps and is also very uncom- 
mon in children, although instances are recorded 
of quite young children hanging or drowning 
themselves on being reproved or punished for 
some venial fault. 

An ill-directed education and certain objection- 
able descriptions of literature favour the dis- 
position to self-destruction. The propensity is 
most strongly marked in those persons who are of 
a bilious or of a nervous temperament. 

Some would-be suicides resolve to kill them- 
selves ina purticular way, and may have to wait 
years for an opportunity ; others will make use 
of the first mode of destruction that presents 
itself. Tnylor says: ‘The sight of a weapon or 
of a particular spot where a previous suicide has 
been committed, will often induce a person, who 
may hitherto have been unsuspected of ay such 
disposition, at once to destroy himeelf.’ Indivi- 
duals conscious of their liability to commit self- 
murder would do well, therefore, to avoid that 
‘sight of means to do ill deeds’ which might lead 
to the ‘ill deed’ being ‘done’ in a sudden fit of 
depression or eg an 

he publicity afforded by newspapers to an 
remaikable case of suicide, ith fall description 
of details, has unquestionably a pernicious effect, 
not only by sugzesting a means to those already 
predi to the act, but also by ite tending 
to lessen the natural horror of self-murder 
inherent in the human mind. Example has’ 
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avowedly a great influence in exciting the pro- 
ity to suicide; and @ man who cannot 
justify the rash act to his own conscience, 
will find excuses for it in the examples of 
others. This imitative propensity may even 
amount to an epidemic, as at Versailles in 1793, 
when no fewer than thirteen hundred persons 
destroyed themselves. Some years ago, the 
Hétel des Invalides, Paris, was the scene of one 
of these outbreaks; one of the invalids hanged 
himself on a crossbar of the institution ; and in 
the enauing fortnight, six or seven others followed 
his example on the same bar, the epidemic being 
only stopped by the governor having the passage 
closed. 

Ingane people will sometimes display great inge- 
nuity and perseverance in the means by which 
they choose to put an end to themselves, They 
are very determined; and if frustrated in one 
attempt, will make others, perhaps all in different 
ways ; and unless very strictly guarded, will gene- 
rally succeed at last in effecting their purpose. 
An instance of almost incredible determination 
to die is that of a French gentleman who dug 
a trench in a wood and lay in it sixteen day 
writing down in a journal each day the state o' 
his feelings’ From this journal it appeared that 
he suffered greatly, at first from Pence and 
afterwards from thirst and cold. He left his 
trench, and got a little water from the pump of 
an inn near the wood on the sixth night; and 
this he continued to do until the tenth day, when 
he was too weak to stir. He ceased to write on 
the fifteenth day; and on the sixteenth he was 
discovered by a countryman, who tned—but in 
vain—to restore him. He died on the eighteenth 


day. 

The heredity of suicide, though not universally 
conceded, is admitted by most suthorities, and 
according to some, the tendency to self-destruc- 
tion is more disposed to be hereditary than 
any other form of insanity. Certainly a great 
number of those who put an end to their own 
lives are members of families in which instances 
of suicide or insanity have previously occurred, 
and the propensity is usually most strong at some 
particular age. r Gall mentions the case of 
a Frenchman of property who killed himself, 
leaving a large sum of money to be divided 
among his seven children. None of these met 
with any real misfortunes in life, but all 
succumbed, before attaining their dortieth year, 
to the mania for suicide. 

Intemperance, the root of half the idiocy and 
a considerable percentage of the insanity of the 
country, is also feels contributory to the rapidly 
increasing number of cases of self-murder. In 
the French classification, which is ‘generally 
admitted to be pretty true of all countries,’ fifteen 

r cent. are put down to drink; while thirty- 
‘our per cent. are attributed to insanity, twenty- 
three per cent. to grief, and twenty-elyht per 
cent. to various other causes. 

Suicide, whether regarded as a crime or 4 


disease, is in all cases a rash, ill-advised act of | deed at 
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ties and the sense of reaponsibility and account- 
ability. Very ul instances of self-destruction 
occur among prudent hard-working heads of 
families wig have insured their lives, 








CHEWTON-ABBOT 
IN THREE CHAPTERS.--CHAPTER IL, 


Mrs Aspor drove home in her stately carriage 
thinking deeply. Her mind was tolerably easy. 
She knew there was little chance of a young 
man’s love living through years of absence and 
silence. Frank would go into the great world, 
and gaze on many a fair face during that time; 
till the beautiful face of Millicent Keene—for 
even Mrs Abbot could not gainsay the girl's 
beauty—would gradually fade from his thoughta 
He would taste the cup of ambition ; he would 
see what power and station meant in the world, 
and would goon laugh to scorn his boyish dream. 
He would very quickly realise the difference 
between Abbot of Chewton Hall and plain 
Frank Abbot, who had to earn the bread to 
keep a wife, be she ever so charming. In fact, 
the thoughts of Mra Abbot in her carriage and 
Miss Keene on her sofa were almost identical, 
although the words which expressed them 
differed. 

Save for one thing, Mra Abbot's reflections 
were viry comforting. The drawback was that 
she felt lowered in her own eyes. She had made 
a mistake, and had been treated with contumely. 
The victory was hers, but she had not won it 
herself. It was not her cleverness, but the girl’s 
right-mindedness which would bring about the 
separation. She blamed herself for having inis- 
read the girl's character, and found her honest 
indignation at the iapueen that her love for 
Frank was influenced by his possessions, mortify- 
ing to think of. Still, matters had turned out 
well, She would have the satisfaction of tellin 
her husband that all was, or would be, at an nil 
—that the hope of the Abbota would not marry 
nobody’s daughter So busy was she with these 
thoughts, that she did uot notice, when some 
three miles outside the smoky town of Bristol, 
a horseman approaching. Upon seeing him, her 
coachman gathered up the reins preparatory to 
stopping his horses; but, as the rider made a 
negative gesture, he simply touched his hat and 
drove on; whilst Frank Abbot and his mother 
passed, neither apparently noticing the other. 

He was a handeome young fellow, and without 
a cent to his name might bave given many a 
wealthy competitor long odds in the race lor a 

irl’s heart, Tall and broad-shouldered—clever 
‘ace, with deep-set eyea, large chin, and firm lips. 


He eat his horse gracefully, looking every inch 
Not, one would 


say, the man to win a woman's love, and throw 
it aside at the bidding of father or mother. Not 
the mea‘ to do a thing hastily and repent the 
his leisure. Rather, a man who, when 


impatience. Napoleon—who, when his mis-| once engaged in a pursuit, would follow it stead- 


fortunes reached a climax, declared he had not 
‘enough of the Roman in him’ for suicide— 
descri it as an act of cowardice, a running 


away from the enemy before being defea 
against it are domestic 


Perhaps the best safeguards 
1 





[set hens long separation from her lover. She 





fastly to the end, whatever that end might be. 
It was acaree'y rizht that Millicent Keene should 
allow fear to mingle with her grief at the 


ould have looked into that handsome power- 
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ful face and understood that years would only 


mould the boy’s intention into the man’s deter- 
mination. 

Naturally, he waa at the present moment rather 
down-hearted. His mother, having learned his 
secret, had refused him sympathy or aid. Too 
well he knew she was to be swayed neither by 
entreaty nor argument, He was now riding over 
to Clifton to reiterate his love to Millicent, and 
to consult as to future steps. As he passed the 
carriage, he wondered what had brought his 
mother in that direction, She had not mentioned 
her intention of going to the town, nor had she 
asked for his escort as usual. Could it be possible 
that she had driven over to visit Millicent? 1f 
80, he knew it boded ill; so, pricking on as fast 
as he could, he reached Clifton just as the girl 
had grown more -calm and had washed away the 
traces of her recent tears. 

Frank was terribly upset by her recital of the 
events of the morning. Although she did not 
repeat the whole conversation, he knew his 
mother well enough to be able to supply what 
Millicent passed lightly over. The proposed 
separation was a thunderstroke to him. In vain 
he entreated the girl to reconsider her determina- 
tion, The promise was made, and her pride 
alone would insure her kecping it. Of course 
Frank vowed, after the usual manner of lovers, 
that love would grow stronger in absence ; and 
as he thoroughly believed what he vowed, his 
vows were very consoling to the girl. He deolared 
he also would go to Australia; marry Millicent, 
and take to shecp-furming, leaving the paternal 
acres to shift for themselves, All this and many 
other wild things the young fellow said ; but the 
end was a sorrowful acywiescence in the separa- 
tion, tempered by the firm resolve of claiming 
her in four yeurs’ time in spite of any home 
opposition. Having acttled this, the heir of the 
Abbots rode home in a state of open rebellion 
against his parents, 

This they wero quite prepared for, and had, 
like nenaible people, mate up their minds to 
endure his onslunght passively. His mother 
made no reply to his reproaches ; his father took 
no notice of his implied threats ; but both longed 
for the time to come when Miss Keene would 
sail to distant shores and the work of supplanting 
her might begin. 

About one thing Frank was firm, and Millicent, 

rhaps, did not try to dissuade him from it. 

ntil they were bound to part, he would see 
her every day. Mr and Mrs Abbot knew why 
his horse was ordered every morning, and whence 
that horsa bore him at eve; but they said 
nothing. 

The fatal day came soon cnough. Frank went 
down to Plymouth to see the very last of his 
love; and the mighty steamship Chimboraze bore 
away across the deep seas one of the sweetest 
and truest girls that ever won a man’s heart. A 
week after she sailed, Frank Abbot started on 
his continental tour. 

‘I don’t care much about it, he said to himself, 
_dolefully enough ; ‘but ié may help to make some 
‘of the time pass quicker. Four years, my darling ! 
How long it seems !? 

‘He will see the world,’ said Mrs Abbot, ‘and 
learn that a pretty face is not everything,’ 

‘He will fall in ond out of love with a 
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It has been before stated that for many years 
there had been little change in either the pos- 
sessions or the position of the Abbots of Chewton- 
Abbot ; but, like other people, they had occasional 
windfalls. Some years after Mr Abbot sneceeded 
to the estate, 2 new branch of a large railway 

assed through an outlying part of his land, and 
fis who made it a boast of never selling or mort- 
gaging a single acre, was compelled, by the demands 
of public convenience and commerce, to part with 
what the railway wanted. Of course he obtained 
a good round sum as compensation. This lay for 
@ long time at his banker's, waiting for any con- 
tignous land which might come into the market. 
Alter a while, as no fields which he wished to 
add to his own were open to buyers, at his wife's 
suggestion he sought for another and more profit- 
able investment, and in an evil hour became the 
promuelss of fifty shares in a bank, whose failure 
has now become historical. He bought these 
shares at a premium; whilst he held them, they 
went to a much higher premium, but no doubt 
the same tenacity which led him to cling to his 
acres made him kecp to the same investment. 
The high rate of interest also was very useful, 
and kept another horse or two in the stables. 

We can all remember the astonishment we felt 
that black day when the news of the stoppage of 
that particular bank was flashed from end to end 
of the kingdom, and how, afterwards, the exposure 
of the reckless conduct of its directors, and of the 
rotten state in which the concern had been for 
years, sent a cold shudder down the back of every 
holder of bank stock. 

Mr Abbot was not a man of business, He did 
not at once realise what being the registered owner 
of these fifty shares meant. He denounced the 
Pomaery of the directors, and vowed that if ever 
again he had money to spare, into land it should 
go, nowhere else. He had an idea that no more 
than the money which he had invested would be 
lost; but when, after a few days, he gathered from 
the newspapers the true meaning of unlimited 
Hability, his heart grew sick within him. The 
rental of his estate was about six thousand a 
year; so, when call after call was made on the 
shareholders, William Abbot knew that he was 
a Tuined man, and lamented his folly for not 
having entailed the estates. Lands, house, furni- 
ture, plate, all came to the hammer; and so 
far as county people and landed gentry, the 
Abbots were extinct. Mrs Abbot had o jointure 
of some five hundred a year, on which the unfor- 
tunate couple were fain to live as best they could. 
They took a house at Weymouth, and in that 
retired watering-place mourned their wocs in 
genteel obscurity. 

So Frank Abbot came back from Switzerland 
to begin the world on his own account, with 
nothing but a college degree, a perfect constitu- 
tion, and a few hundred pounds scraped together 
by the sale of his sonal effects. How should 
he earn his living? He was sorely tempted to 


gels before he returns, said Mr Abbot 
ry. 


emiprate. He had the frame and muacles for 
hard work, and outdoor life would snit him. 
Yet he shrank from the idea of giving up as 
beaten in his native Jand. Other men had made 
their way ; why should not he? He felt a con- 
sciousness of a certain ability which necemity 
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ight force into full play. His mother suggested 
the chiech, ‘A elerey ise of good fatale | can 
always marry a rich wife, and that you are 
bound to do now.’ Frank shrugged Ins broad 
shoulders, and thought sadly of his promised wife, 
so many thousands of miles away. Eventually, 
he decided to read for the bar. He knew it 
would be slow and dreary work to win success 
there—that for many years he must be prepared 
to endure penury ; but a career might be made. 
Jf a hundred fail, one succeeds—why should he 
not be that one? 

Millicent must be told the bad news. He had 
no right to keep a girl’s love during all the years 
which must elapse before he could offer her a 
home. He must at least release her from her vows, 
If—and as he believed it would be—she refused 
to be released, they must wait and hope. Now that 
the reality of marrying on nothing came home 
to him, he saw what it meant—what misery it 
must entail. Now that the earning his own 
living, of which he had spoken so bravely when 
there was no need of his doing so, was forced upon 
him, he became quite aware of the sacrifices he 
must make. He was no desponding coward, and 
indeed had little doubt ag to his ultimate suceess, 
He felt that he could bear hardship himself; but ; 
he could not bear it if Millicent must also share 
it. At anyrate it was right she should know 
the chanve in his fortunes. So he wrote a few 
words: ‘My Daritnc—We are all ruined. I am 
going to try and make a living as a barrister. 
Of course i must now release you from every 
promise” Tie signed his name ; but before sealing 
the letter, could not help adding: ‘But T love 

vu more than ever” Then he sent the letter to } 
fillicent’ts aunt, and begsed that it might be 
forwarded to her niece. 

That letter never reached its destination. 
Whether it was mislaid or misdirected—whether 
a mail-bag was lost either on the voyage or on | 
the long land journey—whether Miss Keene's aunt, | 
who had learned what reverses had befallen the 
AbLots, simply threw it on the fire, will never 
be known, All that can be suid is, Millicent | 
never received it; and after months had passed, 
Frank, who was looking eagerly for the overdue 
answer, grew very miserable, and began to doubt 
the love of woman. 


Five long years have passed hy, Frank Abbot 
is now a barrister of nearly three, years’ standing, 
He works hard, is frequently on circuit, and if, as | 
yet, he has not achieved any brilliant forensic , 
triumph, he is neither briefless nor without hope. : 
Some small cases have been intrusted to him, and 
he finds the number of these slowly but surely j 
increasing, and knows that if the opportunity 
comes, and if, when it does come, he may be able 
toseize itand make the most of it, success may soon 
be his. Even now he makes enough to supply 
the modest wants to which he has tutored himself. 
Lut for some time after the last of his little capital 
had vanished, he had been hardly pressed. Indeed, 
in order to live at all, he had been compelled 
to accept some aid from his parents’ reduced 
means. They gave this readily enough, as, with 
all their faults, they loved their son. Even to 
this day, Frank looks back with a shudder upon 
one or two years of his life. 

The five years have changed him from a boy 
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toaman. He is hendsome as ever, but hia look 
ig more serious; his features express even more 
character. He has given up dreams of the 
woolsack ; but is conscious of possessing fair 
abilities, a good address, a commanding presence, 
and a great deal of ready self-confidence. He feels 
that in o few years’ time he may have a home 
to share, if the woman he loves is still willing 
to share it. He has not again written to her, He 
has heard nothing from her, although the time 
by which he promised to claim her has long 
assed. He is, however, resolved that as soon as 

e sces the future fairly promising, he will seck 
her, and learn whether she is still true to him ; or 
whether the sweetest episode of his life must be 
linked with the memory of a woman’s faithlesaners 
and inconstancy. He sighs as he thinks of the 
time which has elapsed since she waved him that 
last farewell at Plymouth. ‘She may be married, 
years ago,’ he says, ‘and have three or four 
children by now.’ Then he thinks of her stead- 
fust eyes, aud knows that he wrongs her—blames 
himself for his mistrust. To sum up, Frank 
Abbot’s constancy remains firm ; but he is obliged 
to do what thousands of other men must do, 
hope for better days, working, meanwhile, with 
nught and main to bring the dawn of those better 
days near, 

Does le regret the loss of his fortune much? 
Of course he does, being neither a fool nor of o 
superhuman nature. Many a day, as he sits in 
wig aad gown in the stifling court, listening to 
learned arguments on cases in which he has not 
the remotest interest, his soul longs for a day 
with the plieasants, a run with the Duke’s hounds, 
ov a ride round the home-farm; and he anathema- 
tises all joint-stock banks as roundly os his father 
may be supposed to have done. But, nevertheless, 
Trank is not a soured man. He is somewhat 
grave and self-contained, but pleasant compan 
enough to the few men whom he chooses to ca 
his friends. 

He has not been near Chewton Hall since the 
family downfall. It had been bought, with a 
great part of the furniture, by a rich London 





; merchant, whose name, although he had heard 


it at the time of the sale, had slipped from his 


jmind. Frank cared little who held it, He knew 


it is only in romances that a ruined family 
regains possession of its kingdom. Some day 
he intended to run down and have a look at the 


ald place which he had loved so well; although 


he feared the sight would not improve the tenor 
of his mind, or make him less inclined to ruil at 
Fortune. 

Just about this time Frank made a new 
acquaintance, It was long vacation. The Lord 
Chief-justice was yachting; his brother-judges, 
Queen’s Counsel, and learned leaders, were recruit- 
ing their jaded energies aa it best pleased them ; 
gay juniors had thrown their wigs into their 
boxes, and were away on various holiday pursuita, 
Frank, however, who had recently succeeded in 
gettipg some occasional work on a journal, and 
who hoped to get more, was still dn London. 
One morning, a gentleman, who wished to see 
Mr Abbot, was shown into hie chambers. The 
visitor wag a tall middle-aged man, strongly built, 
well dre&ed, and with pleasant features. He 
looked like one who had led a hard life, and lines 
on his brow told of trouble. His hands were 
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large and brown—it was evident they had not 
been idle in their day. Not, perhaps, quite a 
gia as we conventionally use, or abuse, 
that word, but a noticeable, out-of-the-common 
man. He gave Frank a sharp quick glance, as if 
trying to gauge his intellect and powers. Appa- 
rently satisfied, he took the chair offered him, and 
explained his errand. He had a lawsuit pending, 
and wished Mr Abbot to conduct the case. Fran 
interposed smilingly, and told his new client that 
it was etiquette for his instructions to come 
through a solicitor. He explained that a barrister 
and the man whose cause he pleaded must com- 
municate through a third party. His visitor 
apologised for his ignorance about such matters, 
and said he would see his solicitor. However, 
after the apology was accepted, instead of bowing 
himself out, Mr John Jones—for by that name he 
called himself—entered into general kind of 
conversation with Frank. He spoke easily and 
leasantly on a variety of topics, and when at 
ast he left the room, shook hands most cordially 
with the young man, and hoped he should meet 
him again soon. 

‘Wonder who he is?’ said Frank, laughing over 
the sudden friendliness this stranger had exhibited. 
‘Anyway, I hope he’ make his solicitors send 
me that brief.’ 

However, no brief came; but for the next few 
days Frunk Abbot was always tumbling across 
Mr John Jones. He met him in the street as he 
went to and from his chambers. Mr Jones always 
stopped him, shook hands, and as often as not, 
turned and walked beside him. Frank began to 
like the man, He was very amusing, and seemed 
to know every country under the sun. Indeed, 
he declared he was a greater stranger to London 
than to any other capital. He was o great 
smoker ; and as soon as he found that Frank did 
not object to the smell of good tubacco in his 
chambers, scarcely a day went by without his 
paying him ao visit and having a long chat over 
a cigar. Frank was bound to think that Mr 
John Jones had taken a great lking to him. 
Perhaps, the man wanted a friend. As he said, 
he knew no one in London, and no one knew 
him. 

So young Abbot drifted into intimacy with 
this lonely man, and soon quite looked forward 
to the sound of his cheerful voice and the fragrance 
of those particularly good civars he smoked. He 
even, at Jones's urgent request, ran down to 
the seaside for a couple of days with him, and 
found the time pass very pleasantly in his society. 

Although the young man was very reticent 
on the subject of his family’s misfortune, Mr 
Jonea had somehow arrived at the conclusion 
that he was not rolling in wealth, He made no 
secret of the fact that he himself was absurdly 
rich, ‘I say, Abbot, he remarked one day, ‘if 

‘ou want any money to pen yourself up with, 
et me know.’ Perhaps Mr Jones fancied that 
jud eships were to be bonght. 

Y don't want any,’ said Frank shortly. 

“Don’t take offence. I said, if yor do Your 
pride—the worst part of you. It’s very hard a 
may can only help a fellow like you by dying 
and leaving him money. I don't want to die 
just yet.’ 

Frank laughed. ‘I want no money left me. 
IT shouldn’t take yours if you left it to me,’ 


‘Well, you'll have to some day, you see.’ 
Then Mr John Jones lit another cigar from the 
stump of the old one, and went his way ; leaving 
Frank more puzzled than ever with his new 
friend. .? 

But the next day an event occurred which 
drove Mr John Jones, money, and everything 
save one thing, out of his head: Millicent Keene 
was in England—in London ! 

When he saw her letter lying on his table, 
Frank Abbot feared it could not be real It 
would fade away like a fairy bank-note. No; 
before him lay a few lines in her handwriting: 
‘My pear Frank—I have returned at last. I 
am at No, 4 Caxton Place.—Yours, MILLIcENT 
KEENE,’ . 

Earl 
jumpe: 
she gave him. 

e may pass over the raptures, the embraces, 
the renewed vows, the general delicious character 
of that long-deferred meeting. We may suppose 
the explanation of the lost Ytter accounting for 
the girl’s silence ; ahd we may picture her sympathy 
with her lover's misfortunes, and her approval 
of the manly way in which he had gone to work 
to retrieve them, in some degree. Let us imagine 
them very very happy, sitting hand in hand in 
a room at No, 4 Caxton Place; Millicent, by-the- 
by, looking more beautiful than ever, her charms 
not lessened by the look of joy in her dark 
eyes. 

Their first transports are over. They have 
descended to mundane things. In fact, Frank 
is now telling her that he believes he can count 
on so many hundreds a year. What does his 
darling think ? 

Miss Keene purses up her pretty mouth and 
knits her brows. To judge by appearances, she 
might be the most mercenary young woman 
Frank waita her reply anxiously. 

‘I think we may manage,’ she says. ‘I have 
been accustomed to poverty all my life, you 
know.’ 

Frank would have vowed to work his fingers 
to the bones before she should want anything ; 
but remembering just in time that his profes- 
sion worked with the tongue instead of the 
hands, checked himself. He thanked her with 
a kiss, 

‘When shall we be married 7’ he said. 

She looked np at him shyly. ‘Would you 
think it very dreadful if I said the sooner the 
better? In fact, Frank, I have come from 
Australia to marry you. If you had forgotten 
me, I should have gone straight back.’ 

‘Next week?’ asked Frank, scarcely believing 
his own happiness. ‘Will next week be too 
soon? One advantage of being poor and living 
in lodgings is, that we can be married without 
any bother “about a house.”’ 

Millicent gave him to understand that next 
week would do. She was staying with some 
distant relative. No one’s consent had to be 
asked. She had told her father all The day 
Frank chose, she would be his wife. 


as it was, he rushed out of his office, 
into a cab, and sped away to the address 


ad 


‘How is your father? I forgot to ask,’ said 


Frank. 

“Much the same as ever, answered Millicent in 
a way which inferred that Mr Keene’s struggles to 
redeem fortune were as great as before. 








Q 
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Then she dismiesed Frank until to-morrow. 
He went home walking on air, and, like a dutiful 
son, wrote to Mrs Abbot, telling her that Millicent 
had returned, and next week would marry him. 
Mrs Abbot’s reply ma$~be given here : 


‘My peak FRANK—I say nothing. I am too 
much horrified. If any young man was ever 
called upon to marry money and build up the 
fallen fortunes of a family, it is you: My last 
tepe is gone. The obstinacy of your character 

n0 


w too well. If I thought I could turn ‘ie 
from your aa I would come and kneel at 
your feet. If I knew Miss Keene's address, I 


would make one last appeal to her. She, I believe, 
was 8 sensible young woman.—Your affectionate 
MorHeEr.’ 





COMMON ERRORS IN DOMESTIC 
MEDICINE. 


BY AN OLD PRACTITIONER. 


Amona the various passions which are inherent 
in the human breast, none is stronger or more 
evident than the desire which every one manifests 
to practise the healing art in some form or other, 
either on himself or—more frequently—-on his 
fellow-creatures ; a propensity wluch betrays itself 
in the gratuitous adininistration of physic, the 
infliction of minor surgery, or, if these sugges- 


tions be not favourably received by the patient, 
in copious advice of a hygienic nature. his is 
particularly the case with the gentler sex, Every 


woman is a physician at heart, and nothing is 
more refreshing than to sit and listen to two 
ladies in confidential medical conversation respect- 
ing the merits of their favourite noctrums. It 
ia to them that homeopathy especially appeals, 
What more delightiul spectacle can be found than 
that of a fair amateur ‘doctress’ with her book, 
her case of phials and little gold spoon, dispensing 
globules to her family, to her servants, to her 
neishbours, to any one and every one; and to 
enjoy at the saine time the sweet reflection that 
she is not doing a pafticle of harm! Nevertheless, 
there are some not unfrequent mistakes in the 
application of so-called househuld remedies, excel- 
lent in themselves ; and to call attention to these, 
and to a few popular fallacies on the subject of 
health and disease, is the object of the present 
pa ner. 2 

et us commence With that finest of domestic 
institutions, the poultice —bread, linseed, or mus- 
tard—soothing, fomenting, or stimulating, accord- 
ing to circumstances. There are few remedies in 
the pharmacopccia of wider beneficial application 
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to use 8 common expression, the ‘pores’ are open, 
and there is thus a tenfold liability to catch cold, 
especially in winter-time, when these things most 
bequeney. happen. Ordinary colds which are 
said to have ‘run’ into congestion of the lungs, 
bronchitis, or pneumonia, may often be traced to 
their serious or fatal termination through the 
undefended use of a poultice. 

It should be borne in mind that a common 
poultice—such as is made of linseed incal or bread 
—is merely a vehicle for the application of damp 
heat—a continuous fomentation, in fact—and has 
no specific curative action, A muslin bag filled 
with bran, or flannels dipped in hot water, have 
Labiraert | the same effect, but are not 80 con- 
veniently employed, as they have to be more 
frequently renewed. A alte: should always 
be thoroughly mixed and homogeneous in con- 
sistence throughout ; just so wet as to permit of 
its retaining the mould of the cup when turned 
out, but not wet enough to exude water by ite 
own weight when lightly applied. A hot poultice 
should never be allowed to remain on after its 
outer part is less than the temperature of the 
blood, nor must it get dry and caked. As a 
general rule, it may be said that bread makes a 
ettor cataplasm than linseed meal, but requires 
to be changed oftener. There are, of course, 
special medical reasons in occasional cases for the 
preference of one or the other, but auch instances 
scarcely come within the scope of this article 
Well-mashed carrots make a capital soothing 
application, and a po ltice composed of ten-leaves 
is, owing to its slight astringent action, generally 
suitable when one is required about the region 
of the eye. An abominable mixture of soap and 
sugar is very popular as a local remedy in some 
parta of Mngland, and is credited with great 
‘drawing’ properties, On the other hand, it is 
ood to know that the old-fashioned liniment of 

artshorn and oil is one of the best embrocations 
ever invented under ordinary circumstances, and 
that therapentical research amonyst all the drugs 
that the vegetable and mineral kingdoms afford 
has never discovered an improvement on salt and 
water as a gargle for simple sore throat. 

What British home would be a home without 
its little rll of sticking or court plaster? How 
often is it that little tearful eyes look miastily 
down on a poor scratched finger, held carefully 
out in the other hand, as if there were some 
danger of its coming off, while mamma cuts a 
thin yellow strip and wraps it round the injured 
searniek with comforting words, all lamentation 
being temporarily reduced to an occasional sob 
in the interest of the operution. That the 
sticking-plaster exercises a fine moral effect in 


in surgery and medicine than this; yet terrible | such a case, there can be no doubt; but I fear 
mischief often follows its injudicious use. A man / there is ag little doubt that it often does more 


has a cough, or his child wheezes with a ‘tightness 
on the chest,’ and on goes a poultice straightway. 
So far, so good; in all probability they wake 
up next morning greatly relieved. But the father 
is off to his daily business, and the child runs 
about and plays as usual, while—since they feel 
so much better—neither takes any precaution, 
by extra clothing or otherwise, to yuard against 
the consequences of the poultice itself. The skin 
and subjacent tissues have been rendered lax by 


the heat and moisture, the blood-vessels are | 





harm than good from a physical ae of view, 
and this arises from the fallacious belief in it as a 
healing agent. The only real service that sticking- 
plaster does is to hold two cut surfaces together 
while Nature’s process necessary for their union 
is being completed, acting for a slight wound as 
stitches do in a deep one. But to cover an abrasion 
or raw surface with it is worse than useless, as it 
only irritaty it. The plea is often advanced that 
it serves to keep dust and dirt off. A bit of wet 
linen rag, however, would be far better for that 


dilated, and the circulation of the part increased ; | purpose. 
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Most of the ordinary houschold cures for 


chilblains are well enough in their way, but an 
unfortunate mistake is often committed in apply- 
ing certain of them, which are fit only for the 
chilblains in theip early stage, to broken ones, 
setting up thereby great fiflaamation and pro- 
dusty very paintul sores. A broken chilblain 
is a little ulcer, and must be treated as such. 
As for the thousand-and-one remedies in vogue 
for corns, it is wonderful that they should exist 
at all, sinea nine people out of ten could cure 
their own without any app ieee whatever, by 
wearing properly fitting boots and shoes. It is 
irregularity of pressure which creates corns ; boots 
which are too big being as productive of the 
tiny torments as tight ones. A wet rag covered 
with oiled silk—to retain the moisture—and 
bound round the corn, is one of the best 
cures. 

A very common but reprehensible practice is 
that of holding a burn as close to the grate as 
ossible, ‘to draw the fire out’—not out of the 
ireplace—but from the injured part. It is 
quite feasible to conceive that such a procecding 
may give ease by deadening sensation in some 
instances ; but it by no means follows that it 
does good or expedites recovery—indeed, we 
shall see that in such a case the loss of 
sensation really proves further damage to the 
tissues. Burns have been divided by surgeons 
into six classes: (1) Simple scorching, sufficient 
only to redden the surface. (2) Blistering; the 
cuticle raised and furming little bladders of water. 
(3) The skin denuded of its cuticle. This is the 
most painful stage of all, as it leaves the nerve- 
ends exposed. (4) Destruction of the entire 
thickness of the skin; painless or nearly so, 
because the sensitive nerve-bulbs are destroyed. 
(5) Destruction of all the soft parts; and (6) 
charring of the bone—two conditions very difficult 
to imagine og co-existent with any remnant of 
life. It can thus be readily understood how a 
burn of the third order of magnitude can be 
converted by additional heat into the fourth, and 
temporary relief from pain purchased by trans- 
forming a trifling injury into a serious one, liable 
to be followed by severe illness and permanent 
deformity. A most mysterious cause of death 
after burns is the ulceration and bursting of a 
certain blood-vessel in the stomach, The connec- 
tion between the two has never been discovered. 
People talk about this or that being good for a 
burn, but not for a seald, or vice varsd; but 
practically no distinction is to be drawn between 
the two, further than that, as we know the 
highest temperature of water, we know the utmost 
limit of injury in a sculd, whereas there is no 
limit to the possibilities of a burn. To keep the 
air from both is the main object in treatment. 
Cook, who erally appears on the scene of the 
disaster with her olin delige is a very efficient 
surgeon for burns and scalds of the first degree— 
this little scientific technicality will comfort the 
sufferer marvellously; but where the skin is 
raised or broken, something of an oily nature— 
Carron oil, for instance—should be substituted. 
Cover it up with lots of cotton-wool, as though 
you wished to keep it as warm as possible; and, 
Mind, no soap and sugar on any account ! 

What is the origin of the popular idea that 
the finger-nails are poisonous to a wound? It 
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or indeed touch it, but that 1s no reason why 
those useful little shields of our finger-ends should 
be so libelled. Whence comes the notion that 
to pierce a girl's ears and compel her to wear 
soe improves her eyesight? Possibly this 
may have arisen from the fact that medical 
men sometimes put blisters behind the ears as 
counter-irritants, to relieve some chronic ophthal- 
mic disorders. Why is a glass of hot rum-and- 
water with a lump of butter in it not only 
familiarly prescribed for but familiarly swallowed 
by catarrh-afflicted mankind? Speaking of colds 
generally, we may remark in passing that treacle 
posset, hot gruel, putting the feet in mustard- 
and-water, &c., are all capital things, but that 
they effect only the one object of inducing 
perspiration. There is nothing specifically cura- 
tive about any of them. It is a mistake, however, 
to give spirits, nevus, or any alcoholic fluids in 
influenza colds where there is much congestion 
of the mucous membranes, as it increases the 
incidental headache. 

Some people fancy that a magnet will draw 
out a needle, broken off short in the hand, even 
when it has passed in altogether out of sight. 
When a medical practitioner is called upon to 
extract a broken needle, he usually finds that 
it has been driven beyond reach by injudicious 
squeezing and other futile home-attempts at 
extraction, for the lightest touch makes a needle 
travel. A very troublesome class of case this 
ig, owing to the uncertainty of its cxact situation, 
of the direction of its long axis, and of its even 
being there at all—euch sufficient to create the 
disayreeable possibility of cutting into the flesh 
without finding it. In such a state of affairs, 
one might ag well put a magnet in the mouth 
to draw one’s boots on, as to expect to extract 
the needle by its influence. But a celebrated 
surgeon, Mr Marshall, has devised an ingenious 
application of this fore for the purpose of 
detection. A powerful maunet is held upon the 
part which contains the suspected needle for some 
time, so as to influence if, Then a finely-hung 

larised needle is suspended over it, and is 
unmediately deflected, if any metal be concealed 
beneath. Never press or squeeze the flesh about 
a broken needle or bit of glass. If you cannot 
lay hold of it with the fingers or scissors, or, 
still better, a pair of tweezers, and pull it right 
out at once, keep quite still until a doctor has 
seen it By so domg, yuu may save yourself 
weeks or months of pain, and even possible 
amputation of a limb. 

ea if taken in excess is indigestible and nerve- 
destroying ; but in sickness this delightful fluid 
gives a temporary stimulus to the brain, and 
though possessing no feeding qualities in itself, 
it prevents or retards the waste of tissue—a pro- 
ports, of considerable importance in illness a ae 
ut little food is taken. Above all, the fact of 
being allowed one favourite beverage, albeit 
greatly diluted, when everything elee that pertains 
to the routine of daily life seems interdicted or 
upset, has a beneficial effect on the panant who 
welcomes his cup of weak tea with something 
of the anticipation of that refreshment and soci 
enjoyment he derives from it under brighter 
circumstances, 
"Is the bone broken, or only fractured, doctor ?? 


=o 
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is an anxious enero often asked apropos of an 
injured limb. Broken and fractured are synony- 
moua terms in surgery, my dear madam—it is 
always a lady who asks this—but I think I know 
what you mean. A fully developed bone is rarely 
cracked—nearly always it snaps in two pieces 
—but the soft cartilaginous bones of children 
sometimes sustain what is called a ‘green-stick 
fracture,’ a name which almost explains itself, 
meaning that the bone is broken through part 
of its thickness, but not separated, as perpen with 
the green bough of a tree. Many people have a 
totally erroneous idea, when an arm or leg is badly 
bruised only, that it would be better if it were 
broken. (Richt across the muscle, too!’ implies 
that an injury has been received across the upper 
arm in the region of the biceps, that being the 
only ‘muscle’ which is honoured by general 
public recognition. How many people Know that 
what they call their flesh, and the lean part of 
meat, is nothing but muscles, the pulleys by which 
every action of the body is performed? Common 
mistakes lie in trying to ‘walk off’ rheumatism, 
sprains, and other things which should be kept 
entirely at rest; and in squeezing collections 
of matter which have burst or been lanced, with 
a view to hasten their healing by the more speedy 
emptying of their contents. 

f Jate years, the Latin or other scientific 
equivalents for diseases have crept into general 
use, with the curious result that in many cases 
they are taken to mean different things, Scarlatina, 
for instance, not only sounds much nicer than 
scarlet fever, but ix often considered to be that 
disease in a milder form; and the identity of 
pneumonia with inflammation of the lungs, or 
of gastric with typhoid fever, or of the various 
terms ending in ‘itis’ with the inflammation they 
are inteutled to specify, is far from being uni- 
versally pecoputell Abscess is a better word 
than ‘gathering ;’ and though, on the other hand, 
‘tumour’ seems very dreadful, we may find 
consolation in remembering that after all it only 
means a swelling, whatever the nature may be, 
from a gum-boil to a cancer. There is much 
inaname. Dipsormania sounds much better than 
the other thing; and kleptomania by any other 
name would not smell so sweet. Much in a name? 
I should think so. Read what follows, if you 
doubt it. When a ship arrives in an English 
port from abroad, before those on board are 
allowed to have any commaunicatton with the 
shore, the ship must be declared healthy by the 
sanitary authorities, who accordingly board her at 
once, inspect her bills of health, and especially 
the list of those who have been ill during the 
voyage. If any of these are entered on the sick- 
list as having suffered from intermittent fever, 
printed forms have to be filled up, declarations 
made and signed, certificates written out, all sorts 
of questions anawered about whether their bedding 
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unromantic facts, amenable to the laws of logic 
and common-sense. The popular idea runs always 
on specifics. Every bottle in a druggist’s shop 
is supposed to contain a definite remedy for 
a definite disease; and the - patient weaving 
of link with link in a chain of logical infer- 
ences, of the correlation of causes and effecta, 
which constitutes medical science, is unknown. 
‘What’s good for so-and-so?’ is a query con- 
stantly put to a doctor; and if he answers 
honestly, he must confess that in nine cases out 
of ten he can give no absolute reply, but must 
prefaca his words with, ‘That depends!’ Toke 
two very frequent illustrations by way of conclu- 
sion. What is ‘good for’ indigestion? and what 
for a headache? But what is indigestion? Not 
a disease, but a generic name for fifty different 
discases, all attended with the same symptoms in 
some measure, but proceeding from not only 
different but often entirely opposite causes, Thus, 
the pain may be produced by a deficiency or 
by an excess of the gastric juice; and by any 
derangement, from a simple error in diet to a 
cancer; and it requires the practised eye, ear, 
and hand of the physician to detect and appreciate 
those minute differences which pvint to the root 
of the evil. As for a headache, such a complaint 
hardly exists per se, but is almost jnvartably a 
symptom only of some other disorder ; and we all 
know how many varying states of the body will 
give ue headache. Nevertheless, may the practice 
of donwstic medicine and the virtues which go 
with it long continu: in our midst, and let no 
man be so ill-advised as to banish the harmless 
little medivine-chest with its associations from his 
hearth, 
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Many a long journey by sea and land, in fair 
weather and in foul, has fallen to my lot; but 
to none can I look back with such vivid delight 
as to the first which found me turning from 
wintry England to seck a perpetual summer 
beneath Eastern skies. 

I fancy every onc’s first voyage by one of 
the P, and O. steam-packcts must be a matter 
of considerable amusement, from the novelty 
of everything. Perhaps one of the most curious 
sights is the coming on board of the Indian 
and Colonial mails. It seems scarcely possible 
that such a multitude of boxes and sacks as 
those which lie heaped up in such sulid masses 
can really be all postal matter. A very great 
man on board is the guardian of Her Majesty's 
mails) A man of wondrous authority—occa- 
sionally a thorn in the side of the captain, as 
being the possessor of certain powers of inter- 


or clothing has been destroyed; and the men| ference or of counsel, rarely, however, brought 


themselves paraded on deck for inspection. But { into action. 


if it is stated, instead} that they 
from ague—only another word for intermittent 
fever—then no notice is taken of it ! 

After all, there is very little rationale in an 
amateur system of medicine ; all its treatment Ja 
purely empirical, and has its root in that love of 
mysticism which prevails in everything. Medicine, 
like every other science, is built up of hard, 


Then os to fcllow-passengers, there 


ave suffered | jg no type of man, woman, or child who is not 


here represented. Happily, when outward bound, 
the proportion of children is very small. The 


Y | return voygre is very different. Perhaps ninety 


or a hundred children of all sizes and ages, 
flying from oriental climates, in which young 
English life cannot flourish, and all more or less 
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epoilt by the care of ayahs and native servants, 
whose sole idea of training is to give a child 
whatever it cries for. Imagine the torture which 
must be inflicted by such on army of babies on 
the older passengers, probably never, at the best, 
much addicted to babiolatry, but now rendered 
doubly irritable by long battles with sun and 
liver; for on a voyage homeward there are 
generally a sad proportion of sickly folk; men 
conscious of possessing a liver, and all manner of 
other complaints, or, worse still, unconscious alike 
of life's cares or pleasures. On our return to 
England, there were no less than twelve lunatics 
on board, victims of the combined influence -of 
the sun and the system of incessant ‘pegs,’ alias 
brandy and soda-water. © 

Outward bound, we find abundant studies of 
character in ship-life, where business is laid aside, 
and in general every one trics to make the best of 
his neighbours. rom the grave old Indian 
official, returning to his high post in some distant 
corner of the empire, down to the beardless 
Competition Wallah, still breathless from the 
educational high-pressure to which he has been 
subjected, all minds are naturally more or less 
tinged with thoughts of the land for which they 
are bound; and we hear more of Indian and Colo- 
nial manners and customs than we should do 
in a year in Britain. A considerable number of 
the more energetic set to work at once to learn 
Hindustani or some other oriental language— 
generally a fruitless struggle, as only an excep- 
tional few, with wondrous powers of abstraction, 
can find leisure for any settled work. 

Among the small novelties which catch the 
unaccustomed eye, is the setting of a great 
dinner-table in stormy weather. The table from 
end to end is covered with skcleton frames of 
mahogany, laid over the tablecloth, These are 
called ‘fiddles,” ond keep your plate from rolling 
too far. As to your cup or wine-glass, it stands 
on a swinging table opposite your nose, and 
preserves so perfect an equilibrium, that in the 
wildest storm, not one drop of the contents is 
spilt. How the stewards manage to wait, and the 
cooks to cook, for such a multitude, in such a 
rolling and turmoil, and in such limited space, is 
a matter for perpetual wonder and admiration, 
Tf you f° for’ard, you will find a regular town— 
butcher's shop and baker's shop, carpenter’s shop 
and engineer’s shop, tailors ead nun rymen—that 
ia, sailors doing amateur work ; and as to the live- 
stock, there are sheep and pigs, and cows and 
oxen, and poultry of every description ; in short, 
a regular farmyard ; and | think some of the big 
children find as much amusement as the little 
ones in that corner of the ship. 

One thing startling to ao new traveller is the 
rapidity with which time changes. He finds his 
watch going very wrong, aud perhaps, for the 
first day or two, is weak enough to alter it, till he 
finds it simpler to count ‘bells’ after the manner 
of the sea. Speaking of hours, one of the many 
small gambling devices to relieve the tedium 
of the voyage is a system of sweepstakes as to 
the exact moment when the vessel will dro 
anchor at any given port, tickets being ies 
for every five or ten minutes of the expected 
forenoon or afternoon, and the winnings bein 
sometimes presented to a Sailors’ Orphan Fand. 
Some of my fellow-travellers have told me that 








in long weary voyages they had been driven to 
institute races for short distances, the steeds 
being cheese-mites, or maggots carefully extracted 
from the nuts. These races at last became 
positively exciting ; and the same creatures bein 
preserved from day to day, were, if of approv: 
speed, worth small fortunes to their owners. A 
very swift maggot would sell for a large sum! 
Fly loo was another favourite game, but happily, 
we have never had occasion to try such singular 
amusements. There are games at Bull for those 
who want exercise; and sedentary games and 
books, and singing and chatting, for sociable folk. 
For my part, being an unsocial sort of animal, 
I think that ‘to be talked to all day’ is the sum 
of human misery, as much on board ship as on 
land. So, on my memorable first voyage, when 
all was new and delightful, I secon discovered a 
quiet nook on the top of the deck cabin, right 
astern, where, with infinite satisfaction, 1 estab- 
lished myself, and there read in peace, no one 
venturing to invade that haven of refuge save 
under a solemn vow of silence. But when the 
light began to wane, the silence was no more; 
for the sons aud daughters of music there 
assembled, and as there were several good voices 
and a first-rate leader, the glees and choruscs 
were sometimes very effective. 

Thus pleasantly day and night slipped by 
in quick succession, Cusual acquaintanceships 
ripened into lifelong friendships; and when at 
length we reached our journey’s end, the joy 
of arrival was tempered by true regret for the 
break-up of a pleasant party, and the dispersion 
of many friends, of whom the majority in all 
probability might never meet again. 


A brief year passed away—a year of ever- 
changing delight in the wondrous Indian land, 
and ere we realised that our allotted twelve months 
were over, we found ourselyes numbered with 
The Homeward Bound. Very different was our 
return journey from the Jast. Instead of finding 
oursclyes surrounded by a superabundance of 
bright energetic life, our companions were almost 
all on the sick-list, as few people who were not 
driven home by illness, ‘could exchange an Indian 
winter for the chilly frosts and snows of England. 
Instead of the continuous sunshine of our outward 
journey, we had bitter winds and sharp storms, 
and though we were too good sailors to be thereby 
affected, some‘of our neighbours were wretched 
enough. 

But the saddest change of all was the long list 
of funerals, which, commencing ere we left the 
deep-blue Indian Ocean, only ended as we 
neared the English shores. Sometimes we heard 
the beautiful words of the solemn funeral service 
read in the quiet moonlight, and sometimes when 
we could scarcely distinguish a word for the 
howling of the storm and roar of waters, and 
only knew by the sad, earnest faces of sailors and 
acaliots crowding round, that the uncoffined clay, 
which lay eo still beneatli the outspread Union- 
jack, was about to be committed to the deep. 
The first-who thus ‘fell asleep’ was a little chil. 
on whom the tropical sun had laid its fiery finger. 
Not all the ice of Himla could cool the burnin 
of that fevered, throbbing brow ; and the wistful 
baby-eyes looked vainly up, in piteous mute 
appeal, to those who knew too bitterly how 
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utterly powerless they were to help. But when the | on the isle of Shadwan; and of their goods, onl: 


red glowing sun sank below the mellow waters, 
that tender spirit rose to its Home, far beyond 
the stars; and loving hands laid the tiny marble 
form in a pure white shell, meet for ao fair a 
pearl Then kind, warm-hearted British tars 
covered that little coffin with England’s flag, 


‘ and laid it down gently and reverently, standing 


round bareheaded in the warm southern moon- 
light, while holy words were uttered as the 
little white coffin sank down into the quiet depths 
of that wondrously blue sea. 

A few more days went by, and again the Angel 
of Death was among us. This time he came to 
call away a poor fellow with the frame of a 
young giant, who but a few months before had 
eft the Emerald Isle in glowing health and 
strength, but who now wearily dragged himself 
along sun-stricken, utterly unconscious that the 
shadow of the angel’s wing already darkened 
over him; only craving once more to reach the 
old home, where mother and sisters would welcome 
him. But when the sun rose, one cold, bleak 
morning, we were told he had passed away in 
the night. We were on the Red Sea; but it was 
bitterly cold and stormy, and the dull, drear, 
wintry winds were echoing over bleak bare shores, 
and sighing among the masts and rigging. Even 
the sea was leaden-hued ; and when the funeral 
service was read, and the body lowered into the 
sullen waves, the pale sunrise was overclouded 
by a heavy drifting shower. It was the saddest, 
drearicst funeral at which I was ever present. In 
the cabin next to his was another victim of the 
sun—a handsome young bride, with mind, alas! 
all unstrung. Of course she could not have known 
what was passing so near, yet, through all those 
sad hours she kept on crooning a low plaintive 
song, telling how 

Somebody’s darling, so young, and co fair, 
Somebody's darling lay dying there. 


An hour later we lay-to, off the wreck of the 
ill-fated Carnatic, the property of the same Com- 
any as the ship in which we sailed; which, 
Lat a few weeks previously, had, one Sunday night, 
in calmest weather, diverged but a little from her 
course, and struck upon a hidden coral reef. 
There she lay all the long day in the sunshine. 
So little was danger suspected, that not even Her 
Majesty’s mails, or the precious human lives on 
board, were landed on the island gf Shadwan, 
which lay at a distance of about three miles ; 
and where all might have found a safe refuge. 
Meals continued to be served with the usual won- 
derful regularity ; and between whiles, the pas- 
sengers amused themselves with angling for fish 
of dazzling colours, which swarmed all round the 
coral rock. In short, the affair seems to have 
been treated in the light of a summer picnic, 
till the dread moment when, at midnight, the 
vessel suddenly parted mid-ships and went down. 
Thus, like another Royal George, the good ship 
suddenly foundered in a calm sea, carrying 
with her many a brave British heart. Some 
good swimmers, though carried down with the 
swirl, struggled to the surface, and after many 
a hard blow from floating spars and luggage, 
escaped with their lives; and a few boats like- 
wise got beyond the reach of the whirlpool. It was 
Tuasiny night before the survivors were all safe 


one dressing-bag and one dry box of matches ha 
escaped. Some huge bales of dry cotton had, how- 
ever, been cast ashore, so tightly packed that the 
centre was still quite dry. This they heaped up 
as material for a bonfire, wherewith to greet the 
first sail that hove in sight ; and while some stood 
by, ready to kindle the blaze, others rowed out 
to sea again, taking with them their only rocket 
They had not long to wait. Soon a great steamer 
Penge to the same Company drew near, and 
the Homeward-bound Raced the survivors of the 
Outward-bound, whose journey sunward had been 
thus sadly damped at the outset. All we saw of 
the wreck were the extreme tips of the masts 
appearing above the waters, to mark where the 
divers were even then at work, seeking to rescue 
property of all sorts. The mails had previously 

en rescued, and many half-levible letters had 
reached India before we had sailed thence. 

Strangely, in truth, fell our Christmas Eve, 
as we landed, on the dull shore of Suez, where, 
on a little sandy island, ao many of England’s 
sons, ‘homeward-bound,’ sleep their last sleep 
beneath the burning sun; and as we stood in 
the starlight, watching the last of our companions 
hurrying on to Alexandria, it was hard indeed 
to realise that festive Yule had found us in such 
dreary quarters. Nor—for it was before the 
Suez Canal days—did it mend matters much 
to spend our Christmas Day whirling across the 
Desert in an Egyptian railway. But when even- 
ing brought us to the green banks of the Nile, 
we were content, 





OCCASIONAL NOTES 
WHY DO WE NOW DRINK LESS COFFEE? 


For many years past it has been plainly 
apparent that there has been a decline in the con- 
sumption of coffee; and while the use of spirits, 
wine, tobacco, tea, and cocoa has considerably 
increascd, that of coffee has fallen off to a consider- 
able extent. Dr Wallace, F.R.S.E., in a paper read 
before the Society of Public Analysts, is of opinion 
that the people of this country are losing their 
taste for coffee because of the difficulty of obtain- 
ing it ina pure state. About the time when the 
consumption per head was highest, coffee began 
to be adulterated with chicory, and now this is 
done go universally, that many people prefer the 
mixture to pure coffee, and few know the taste of 
the genuine article. ; 

When travelling on the continent, the tourist 
enjoys the fragrant cup; but the beverage sup- 
plied at the best hotels and restaurants in this 
country is not coffee, but a mixture of that 
substance with chicory, in the proportion of 
three-fourths to one-third of the whole, and 
sometimes more. As Dr Wallace correctly saya, 
this substance may be described as chicor 
flavoured with coffee. Chicory being bitter, wil 
three tives the colouring power of coffee, gives 
it the appearance of great strength ; but it should 
always fe remembered that it contains no caffeine, 
and wants the a tlenene qualities for which 
good coffee ip partaken. The sooner the public 
awakens to a sense of this fact, the better. 

Pure coffee can be had; but it is only sold 
with a grudge, for the grocer has his chief profit 
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in the chicory with which it is adulterated. To 


show where the profit lies, take the case of a 
particular coffee sold in tins, which contains one 
part of coffee to three parte of chicory, and is 
sold at one-and-fourpence per pound. The coffee 
in a pound of it costs, retail, say sevenpence, the 
chicory, say fourpence, tins, say threepence, profit 
twopence—total, one-and-fourpence. But the 
purchaser gets no value except the scvenpence- 
worth of coffee, the chicory only adding colour, 
bitterness, and body, so that he pays one-and- 
fourpence for sevenpenceworth of coffee. 

Amongst the other substances used to adulterate 
coffee in order to yield a higher profit to the 
dealer, are burnt sugar or caramel, dried and 
roasted figs, dried dates, date-stones, decayed ships’ 
biscuits, beans, peas, acorns, malt, dandelion root, 
turnips, carrots, parsnips, and mangold-wurzel, 
all of which are roasted in imitation of coffee. 
There is little wonder, therefore, that coffee, 
which lends itself so easily to unprincipled 
adulteration, is becoming unpopular. According 
to Dr Wallace, the quantity used per head in 
1843 was 1°1 1b., increasing up to 1848, when it 
was 1:37 lb. It has since slowly but steadily 
declined, especially since 1853, and is now only 
*89 Ib. ; a decrease since 1843 of nineteen per cent., 
and since 1853 of fifty-four per cent. About 
five pounds of tea per head are consumed to one 
of coffee. In France, with a heavier duty, the 
consumption of coffee is 3°23 lbs, a head ; Germany 
and Holland, 5°3 lbs.; Switzerland, 6°68 lbs. ; 
Italy, only 105 lb.; while Belgium is largest of 
all, being 9 lbs. a head. The total consump- 
tion in Europe is about four hundred thousand 
tons, of which Great Britain used fourteen 
thousand tons in 1880. In the same year, 
about six thousand tons of chicory were retained 
for home consumption, which is an index to the 
extent of the sdultaeation: When the public 
taste censes to lend itself to coffee adulterated 
with chicory and other rubbish, and when folks 
have acquired the art of making it properly, 
then the beverage might take the high place 
in Benen estimation to which it is justly 
entitled 


ABNORMAL HUMANITY, 


A new phenomenon has lately appeared in 
Paris in the shape of a man with a head resem- 
bling that of a calf. The similarity is said to he 
wonderful. For his own sake, it is to be hoped 
that this eccentric-looking person will prove 
as aay a financial success as his three recent 
celebrated predecessors—the Man-frog, the man 
with a goose’s head, and the Man-dog, who have 
all retired into private life, having made a nice 
little fortune. The Man-frog was first exhibited 
in 1866, at a French country fete. He had a 
stout ill-shapen body, covered with a skin like 
& leather bottle, and a face exactly like a frog’s, 
large eyes, an enormous mouth, and the skin cold 
and clammy. He attracted a good deal of atten- 
tion from the Academy of Medicine, and a delegate 
was deputed to make him an object of study. He 
went all over France; and at the end of a few 
years, retired to his native place, Puyre, in 
Gers. 

The man with the goose’s head was first shown 
at the Gingerbread Fair in 1878. He was twenty 
years of age, had round eyes, a long and flat nose 
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the shape and size of a goose’s bill, an immensely 


long neck, and was without a single hair on his 
head. He only wanted feathers to make him 
complete. The effect of his interminably lon: 

neck twisting about was extremely ludicrous, an 

was so much appreciated, that his receipts were 
very large. He now er under his proper name 
of Jean Rondier, and is established at Dijon as 
a photographer. He is married; and, thanks to 
enormously high collars and a wig, is now toler- 
ably presentable. - 

The Man-dog came from Russia, and was for 
a long time exhibited in Paris. He is now settled 
at Pesth, having established a bird-fancier’s busi- 
ness there, which is decidedly flourishing. 


THE SOLITARY SINGER 


Sweer singer |—sweet to hear when only one 
Among the thousand voices of the spring 

Thou carollest—how sweeter far, alone 

And all unrivalled, art thou wont to fling 

The spell of music o’er the list’ning air 

From yon drear spray by winter’s blight left bare. 


Say what the burden of that patient strain 
Which answer seeketh none, but ever forth 

Is poured, and by itself its own refrain, 

Still echo’d, findeth—save that from the North 
Responsive plainings through the leafless tree 
Mingle, methinks, with thine in sympathy. 


It cannot but be sad—a low-tuned sigh 

For/lost delights thy callow youth once knew, 
When all the grove was blossom, all the sky 

A smile above thee, and the glad hours flew 
Unmarred from when thy notes brought in the day, 
Till evening's hush was mellowed by thy lay. 


Tt cannot all be sad—some sweet alloy 

Of Hope would seem to tremble through thy song, 
And serve, when al] thy mates are mute, to buoy 

Thy heart, though clouds across thy heaven throng, 
Though strewn all blossom, and the rude winds’ braw)] 
Sound the sad dirge of twilight’s sombre fall. 


Whate'er it be, clear-throated, soft, aud low, 

It woos the stern hour with a lulling tone, 
According well with streams that whispering flow 
Ice-mufiied, with the sound of zere leaves blown 
In rustling eddies "neath their parent shade, 
Where Autumn’s glory by the wind is laid. 
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ennobled. To him the existing great House owes | whom the poet, with strict regard to the To him the existing great House owes 
ita origin; and there has been an unbroken 
continuity in the succession from his time until 
now, according to the limitations in the grants 
of the various honours bestowed on the family of 
Russell. 

The peerage of Exeter is extremely singular. 
Therein we find four dukes, starting from “John 
Holland, the first of them, in 1397. Between 
the first and the last duke there were two for- 
feiturea and one extinction of the title ; moreover, 
only three of them were Hollands, the second 
having been a Beaufort, a natural son of John 
of Gaunt; and this must uae wets the ee) 
mentioned b Shakspeare ; but the t an 
dates are ae quite reconcilable fen Then 
came two Marquises of Exeter, both of whom 
were Courtenays; and the present Marquis is 
a Cecil, the originator of the now existing 
marquisate having “been the second Lord Burleigh 
or Burghley, who became Earl of Exeter in 1605. 
The present marquisate of the title dates from 1793. 

The history of the peerage or title of Warwick 
ia one of the most extraordinary to be found on 
the rolls. It was commenced in the reign of the 
Conqueror, comprises, in the first place, fourteen 
earls, mostly of the name of De Newburgh and 
De Beauchamp, a duke, and a countess. It has 
been extinct fous times, and forfeited five times ; 
has been borne by royalty, by the noblest 
of the noble, by traitors, and by no less than 
thirty-three persons of various families. After 
becoming extinct in the family of Rich by the 
decease of the eighth earl without issue in 1759, 
it was revived in that of Greville, and the present 
earl is the fourth in succession since then. The 
first of these holders of the title was Francis 
Greville, a descendant of William de Beauchamp, 
the tenth of the first set of earls, who died m 
1298, The fifth and last of the De Beauchaimps 
as Earle of Warwick must have been Shakspeare’s 
Warwick ; so that while clearly the Bedford and 
Exetera of to-day are not the representatives of 
those mentioned in Henry V., the Earl of Warwick 
who fought at Agincourt has a living descendant. 
The same may be said as to Talbot. The person 
alluded to by Shakspeare was the sixth baron of 
that title, and was the greatest soldier of his time. 
He was created Earl of Shrewsbury in 1442, and 
the present earl—who is the twentieth ‘from 
him, and premier Earl of England—js also Earl 
and Baron Talbot, and accordingly 1s a blood- 
relative of Shakspeare’s fourth hero. Salisbury 
comes next; but the present marquis being 
descended from Robert Cecil, created Earl of 
Salisbury in 1605, is therefore not connected with 
Henry V.th’s Salisbury, who was Thomas de Mon- 
tacute. The Maorquisate of Salisbury was created 
in 1780, every other previous holder of a Salisburr 
title having been an earl, and the honour first 
arose in the reign of Stephen. 

With ig take to the la of the personages intro- 
duced by gs erie Glo’ster, it may be observed 
hat the” title of Gloucester appears from its rely 

ginning to have been appropriated to perso 
of unusually exalted birth. It commenced with 
a natural son of Henry L, and went through 
eleven earldoms to 1337. From that time we 
have only dukes; and evidently 
“ludes to Humphry Plantagenet, youngest son 
up ~ry IV., and therefore brother of Henry V., 
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BY MEAD AND STREAM. 
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whom the poet, with strict to the 
rules of courtesy, makes the last to be named by 
the gallant king. With him the dukedom of 
Gloucester became extinct; but it was revived 
in 1461, and conferred on Richard, brother 
of Edward IV., commonly known as “ Crookback.’ 
At his death at Bosworth in 1485, the title merged 
in the Crown ; and the last who held it was the 
uncle of our ‘present gracious Queen, William- 
Frederick, Duke of Gloucester and Edinburgh. 
Seeing that Shak e's Glo’ster was the son of 
Henry IV., and that our present royal family 
trace’ their iat through all the previous 
sovereigns of England, we may conclude that 
while the ‘Bedford and Exeter’ and Salisbury 
of Agincourt fame have no representatives at 
the present day connected with them by any 
ties of sanguinity, yet that ‘ Harry the King,’ 
‘Warwick and Talbot’ and Glo’ster ‘are 0 repre~ 
sented, and in the manner just intimated. 





BY MEAD AND STREAM. 
CHAPTER XXVIIL—‘THE LITTLE RIFT’ 


Unciz Dick was for some time busy with his 
meal and with the details of the scare he had 
got in the mornin 

‘I tell you, Philip, it a’most took away my 
appetite--and that’s saying sumething. Seemed 
to me that the bullock ha ney all the signs 
of foot-and-mouth ; and the vet. thought so too; 
when along comes Beecham, and shows us it 
was nothing of the kind, but that the brute had 
somehow swallowed a poisonous herb. Clever 
chap that. Never thought he knew a eyeing 
about cattle. . You see what it would have 
been to me? I would not have been allowed to 
exhibit at Smithfield at all this year—I, who have 
some of the finest stock in the county or in 
Norfolk either, and I won’t even bar that of His 
Royal Highness, although he has a prime breed— 
managed ag well as my own too. set my heart 
on getting a prize at the show this year; and it 
was hard lines to think that I was to be shut 
out at the last moment a’most, all owing to them 
foreigners bringing the disease amongst us?’ 

‘But you are at rest on that scure now,’ said 
Philip, rousing himself to say something. 

‘O yes; it’s right enough now; but it was a 
scare ; and if it had not been for Be ‘echam, the 
vet, would have gone off and reported me. I 
couldn’t have eaid nay; for bad us it would be 
to get the disease amongst my own stuck, 1’d feel 
it a heap worse if I carried it to somebody else’s. 
Don’t kane how to be thankful enough to 
Beecham,’ 

The repetition of the name awakened some 
association of sounds in Philip’s ears ; and whilst 
one division of his thoughts was entirely occupied 
hie Madge, there seemed to be another whisper- 

the question: ‘Was not that voice I heard 
be ind mé at the “dancing becchea” like the 
stranger's?’ 

Uncle Dick went on describing the merits of 
the cattle he was to exhibit at Smithfield ; but 
when be had p® ed away his plate, he suddenly 
became aware that he was speaking to an inatten- 
tive audience. 

*Got the toothache, Philip 1—or lost anything?” 
he asked. 
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~ No, no.—I your pardon, Uncle Dick,’] not show me how I am to make you all right, 


replied Philip, a little confused, but frankly 
admitting his inattention, ‘Madge did not seem 
to be quite well when she came in just now, and 
I was thinking about her.’ 

‘ Wool-gathering, aaid Uncle Dick with a hearty 
laugh. ell, never mind. I ought to have 
known better. What’s the use of talking about 
pane fat cattle to a lad when he is sweethearting ! 

forgive you.’ 

Philip made an attempt to respond to the 
laugh; but it was not very successful, and he 
was glad of the relief which the entrance of 
the dame afforded him. In her quict eyes, he 
fancied that there were signs of disturbed 
thought, 

‘What ails Madge?’ inquired Uncle Dick. 
‘Here is Philip in a way about her. She was 
well enough at dinner-time.’ 

‘She is out of sorts a bit, and wants to see 
Philip in the other room.’ 

‘Go to her lad; and if you have been amusing 
yourselves with a tiff—why, buss and make it 
up.’ 

Philip scarcely heard the whole of this wise 
counsel, for he bad darted off the moment he 
heard that Madge wanted him. 

But she was notin the room yet. So he stood 
watching the door, and wondering what could be 
the meaning of thia conduct, which would have 
been singular on the part of any girl, but was 
most singular in his eyes when it was the con- 
duct of Madge. A headache was not o sufficient 
explanation of that frightened look on her face, 
and it was still less a satisfactory explanation of 
her er desire to get uway from him, when 
he lad expected to be chidden for his long 
absence. hat could have happened, to account 
for it? 

In all this wondering and questioning there 
was not the remotest shade of jealousy. He loved 
her, She loved him ; he trusted her absolutely. 
His was the nature which gives absolute truat, 
and is incapable of thinking that it might be 
betrayed. But this absolute trust is in a keen- 
eyed, passionate nature a sort of windbag ; and 
with the first pin-prick of suspicion it collapses : 
all trust changes to all doubt. He was atill 
untouched by this demon, So he only wondered, 
and was sorry for her. 

Then she came in, looking so pale—haggard 
almost—and quite unlike herself. She had made 
no attempt to conceal the fact that she had been 
erying. She closed the door, held out her hands 
to him, avoiding his eyes, and rested her head 
on his shoulder. 

That was all right: she was not angry with 
him. He kissed the wet eyes gratefully, and 
the lips. But she did not look at him or speak ; 
anid bois h he wanted to say somcthing soothing, 
he did met te how to bevin. 

Presently he was startled by a low sobbing, 
and words came to him: ‘For goodness’ sake, 
Madge, tell me what is the meaning of all this. 
Have I done an hing to vex you ?? 

She pressed his hands, to assure him that he 
had not; but she did not speak. 

‘Then what is it, my poor Madge? What can 
have upset you in this way? Unele Dick and 
Aunt Hessy are all right: 1 am all right; but 
I shall be all wrong in a minute, if you will 
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like the rest of us.’ 

She raised her head slowly, mined her eyes, and 
went to a chair by the fire. No smile, no sign 
of relief, but a frown at the laughing flame which 
rose from the burning log of wood. (That was 
one of Madge’s own conceits, to have a homely log 
of wood for the evening fires.) Suddenly she lay 
back on the chair with hands clasped on the top 
of her head. 

‘T don’t know what to say to you, Philip’ 

‘What about?’ 

* About being so foolish’ 

‘Tell me why you are so foolish, and then 
maybe some good fairy will help me to tell you 
what you ought to say,’ 

He rested his elbow on the back of her chair 
and passed his hand tenderly over her hot brow. 
Her lips tightened, then relaxed, and she seemed 
to be on the point of crying again. With an 
effort, she overcame this hysterical emotion. 

‘Sit down, Philip, there, where I can see your 
face,’ she said ; and the voice was steady, although 
there were pauses between some of the words. 

“Will that do?’ 

He seated himself so that le could look at her 
face in the full light of the fire. 

‘No; turn to the fire, so that I can gee you.’ 

He drew a hassock close to her chair, sat down 
on it, and looked up to her so that the full 
reflection of the fire fell upon hiin. 

‘Will that please you?’ 

She passed her hand timidly throngh his hair 
without looking at him. 

‘I am half ashamed to tell you,’ she said huskily, 
“because I have done something that you will be 
angry about.’ 

‘Come on with it, then, and let us get the 
angry port over as quickly as possible, so that 
we may have the more time for enjoying our- 
selves, 

“IT always thought that I should never listen 
to anything which I might not repeat to you, 
Philip, she said hesitatingly. 

‘Well?’ 

‘This afternoon, I have listened to something 
which I have... I have promised not to tell 

ou—yet,’ 

That little word ‘yet’ seemed to come in as 
a peacemaker; and vinlip felt that it was so, 
But he looked gravely at the merry fire for a few 
minutes belore he answered, and she now gazed 
anxiously into his face. 

Then, he: 

‘T don’t like the iden, Madge, and it would be 
nonsense to pretend that I did. I should feel 
myself—well, we won't say what; but my notion 
is that our lives should be so much one that our 
acts should be clear to each other, and our thoughts 
should be the same, as far as possible. I am not 
so stupid as to imagine that we can always control 
our thoughts, and think only what we owght to 
think (what a weary world it would be if we 
could !); but I believe that a man and woman who 
love each other can, and ought to be demest in 
their thoughts, and should not keep one which 
cannot be confided to the twin—twin—what shall 
I call it?—twin spirit There; that will do. 
Funny that I should be talking this way to you, 
Madge—you have taught it to me.’ 

His upturned face still wore the frank, boyish 
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express 3 ion which it always assumed when he was 
with her. 

Madge took her hand from his head and clasped 
it with the other round her knees, whilst she 
stared into the fire. 

‘It is Aunt Hessy who has taught us both that 
tule. I, too, believe in it, and mean to follow 
it. But’—— 

She stopped, and the fright showed iteclf in 
Le eyes again by the clear light of the cheerful 


‘Why don’t you go on?’ he asked, after a 
moment of thoughtful silence. ‘Why are you so 
distressed? ‘Does this confidence, or secret, con- 
cern any of us?’ 

‘It concerns rou—and I may not tell you what 
itis, That is why I am troubled.’ 

And again she clasped hands over her head, 
as if to subdue its throbbing. 

He waa thoughtful; and an expression ap- 
peared on his face, ao like the one often seen 
on his father’s, that Madge, whose nerves were 
quickened by her pain, was startled. But he 
spoke kindly : 

‘Have you tuld—or are you to tell—Aunt Hessy 
and Uncle Dick ?’ 

‘No...no... no’ (this was like a moan). 
*T am not to tell them either—not now, that ix. 
By-and-by, you shall all know—you first, Philip. 
... Don’t ask me any more questions I wish 
I could have held my tongue altogether—it would 
have spared you pain, perhaps, But I could not 
do that. I thought you might blame me after- 
wards, and maybe musunderstand many things 
that I may do. There is no wrong meant to: 





any one—no harm. You will see that, when it! 


is explained.’ 

He rose slowly, and stood with his back to the 
fire, gazing at her. 

“Ts not this foolish, Madge? he said sadly. ‘You 
see what a state you have got into already over a 
matter which I have no doubt appears to you 
innocent enough, and is very likely quite trifling 
in its consequences to me or any one, except 
yourself. I can see you are going to worry about 
it—I shall not—and I cannot guess why you 
should. At the same time, it dues not please me 


to think that you should accept any confidence ‘had consulted me beforehand. 
fe if not | him, and believe that he will be the first to hold 


which you may uot share with Aunt Hessy, 
with me.’ 

She looked at him with such sad 
in them, but questioning him, as 
some distant pidtght as yet only half cowpre- 
hended. Her vuice, too, seemed to come from a | 
distance, 

‘I thought you would have trusted me, Philip. 
I hope you will, when you know that my mother 
has to do with this promise 1 have given. 

He placed his hands on her shoulders. 

‘I did not need that assurance, but am glad 
that you have told me so much. I do trust you— 
so much, that if you had simply said you a 
secret which was not to be told to me yet a while, 
I should have thought nothing about it, But 
when I see that this thing distresses you and/ 
makes you ill—come, now, confess you would not 
have liked me to be indifferent.’ 

She confessed : 

‘No; I should not have liked you to be 
indifferent.’ 





about which fen think it right to hold your: 
oe a ae oe content; for I know 

at you would mot ho ur if you 
thought that any harm was %s pee to ae 
body. So, let it be, until you are ready to give 
us the answer to this riddle.’ $ 

He stooped and kissed her. ; 

‘Thank you, Philip, I am better now; but it [! 
did seem so terrible to have to tell you that there 
was something’ 

He put his hand playfully on her mouth, 
stopeing her. 

‘We are not going to say anything more about 
that. I have a lot of things to tell you; ond 
came here in fear and trembling that you would 
be scolding me roundly for my long absence. But 
I see you have not missed me go much,’ 

Something of her bright smile returned aa she 
shook her head aiepororinely. 

‘You know that I have missed you very much, 
or you would not have said that, But I knew 
that you were busy with the work which is to 
make your name a blessed one all over the world. 
How f should like to be by your side helping 
you! ? 

‘You can be, whenever you choose. Why not 
at once? Although Unele Shield says he would 
prefer that I should not marry for a year, I refused 
to give any promise on that subject, and am free 
to please you and myself.’ 

No, no; I have told you that my ideas are the 
game ox Mr Shield’s. You must be quite free to 
set your plans in goon working order before you 
tie yourself down to me. For you know I shall 
require such a heap of attention and looking after !’ 

And the eyes which bad been for a egcond 

clouded when he pleaded again for their early 
union, opened upon him with that gentle light 
which could leal him anywhere. And so he 
yielded, allowing the subject of greatest import 
to their future to be put aside once more for 
|rantbers of the moment. He told her firet with 
what forbearance his father had acted, and how 
wisely he had dealt with his furtune. 

‘I did expect to have a bad time with him ; 
but he was kinder to me than ever, und has done 
exactly what 1 should have asked him to do if he 

I am proud of 





out the hand of friendship, when I come to my 


Pik no tears | grand scene of reconciliation between him and 
inspired by } my uncle-—What is the matter with you? Why 


did you start?’ 

ck chill—don’t mind it, please. I do hope you 
will manage to bring them together in friend- 
ship. You know I have as much interest in it 


as you now. 
“That is as it ought to be. I am eure at the 
passes all my 


governor would give in; but Shield : 
po of wnderstanding. He wont speak like 
a sensible man to me, and yet he writes like a 
philosopher—at least os if he took real interest 
in whas {am doing, and wished me to succeed.’ 

‘Why do you not write to bim about your 
father ?’ 

‘Because I am keeping that part of ay work 
in hand ung I can pounce upon both of them 
and make them feel so ashamed, that they will 
not be able to say no when I say, and you say 
with me—Shake hands, We will manage it, you 


“Very well, then, you have heard—say, 8 riddle, | and L Won't we q” 
nr ——— 
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‘I will try to do my ; 

She epoke low, pf gre thoughts seemed to 
reach into the future and the past farther than 
those of her lover. She seemed to feel that her 
art was a much heavier one than he imagined. 
‘For that, of course, we must watch our oppor- 
tunity, and be ready to seize it when it comes. 
I know you will not fail, and hope I shall not. 
But there is another thing I want you to do at 
once,’ 

‘What is that?’ 

‘To bring old Culver into a Christian frame of 
mind recaaitg Caleb Kersey. You will manage 
that by proving to him what a fortune Kersey is 
going to make as my foreman. I am sure he 
will do well, and sure too that Pansy will be a 
lucky woman to have such a husband.’ 

‘I think she would be; and for a time believed 
that she thought so too. But lately—I do not 
know why—I have had 2 suspicion that Pansy 
does not care so much for Caleb as she used 
to do.’ 

‘Oh—h,’ is the simplest representation of the 
pis Bevis sound emitted by Philip, with man 
modulations before it passed into silence. It 
suggested surprise, curiosity, and suspicion, com- 
bined with a degree of uneasiness, ‘Surely it is 
not posaible that Pansy, who has always appeared 
to me the model of an innocent country girl, has 
been only making fun of this sturdy fellow? 
Can she have taken any other man into her 
mind? If she has, it will turn the poor chap 
ayey eye 

‘Has he said anything to you about her?’ 

‘No; but I could see the whole thing when 
we were working at the church decorations. If 
ever any man was ready to die for a woman, 
Caleb feels that way towards Pansy. I hope she 
is not a fool.’ 

The last phrase was uttered with an excess 
of energy which the occasion did not seem to 
demand. 

‘How could you suppose that ?? 

‘Becuuse she is a woman,’ he replied, with 
forced audacity and an awkward smile. ‘Why 
do you suppose that she is changed ?’ 

‘You cannot have noticed her lately, or you 
would not require to ask. She has grown pale 
and nervous and forgets what she is told—blushes 
and grows white without any reason.’ 

“All that fits in exactly with my suspicion,’ 
ssid Philip seriously; ‘she has seen somebody 
elae who has caught her fancy more than Kersey, 
ond she is cither afraid or ashamed to own 


Madge looked surprised. 

‘I never knew you to be so uncharitable, Philip. 
Can you not imagine any other cause for her 
unhappy state?’ 

‘No” He could not bring himeelf to say: ‘I 
have seen my brother Coutts talking to her in a 
way Which I should call flirting if she had been 
a girl with a good dowry at her back. I know 
that he will require substantial compensation for 
the surrender of his bachelorhood.’ 

‘It might be so,’ said Madge reflectively; ‘but 
my idea was that she had been so worried by her 
father, that she had come to wish Caleb would 
keep away, and was too shy to tell him 
frankly.’ 

‘Porhaps it is a0; and maybe it would be best 


that we should not interfere. At the same time, 
I think old Culver should have a hint that in 
standing in Kersey’s way he is doing his daughter 
an injury that he may be sorry for by-and-by. 
You might do that without risk of hurting any- 


aoe 
“Yes; and if Pansy gives me an opportunity, 
I shall tell her what you think about Caleb.’ 

‘And about his prospects—don’t forget that 
with both of them. I told her this enon, 
when passing, that there was good news coming 
to her, and there could be no better angel than 
you to carry it.’ 

‘Philip!’ 

*T didn’t tell her that last bit, of course ; but I 
thought it’ 

She was not angry; and he sat down on the 
hassock again, Then they laid their heads 
together, and saw beautiful visions of the future 
in the bright fire. To lim the path was like one 
long golden sunbeam; but she saw many motes 
in it—some of them biz ones—although she said 
nothing at all about them to him. 

She was striving hard to make him forget the 
opening part of thee interview, and to send him 
away with a feeling of contentment in the belief 
that she was happy, so that he might go on with 
his great work undisturbed by any anxiety on 
her account. She felt that it was a great work, 
and that she must do everything in her power 
to lilt the bars to its accomplishment out of the 
way. He had shown himself in two characters 
to-night—the loving, light-hearted boy and—when 
he stood up with that thoughtful face which 
reminded her of his father—the earnest and 
sharpsighted man. 

She was not clear as to which side of his char- 
acter she liked most; but they were both hers, 
and it was a relicf to fecl that if trial came to 
them, he could be resolute and considerate. 

So she did her best to hide the fatigue which 
worry had brought upon her ; and for a time she 
was completely successful. 

Suddenly he jumped ae 

‘How stupid I am, Madge!’ he exclaimed in 
irritation with himself. 

‘What is the matter now?’ 

*‘You—why, you are as tired as can be, and 
ought to have been off to bed long ago. I began 
by trying to get you to think of something plea- 
sant, so as to drive off the blue fit that was on 
you, and thén in my own enjoyment forgot how 
weary you must be. I am going away at once.’ 

She relieved him with a laugh; it was a 
delight to feel that they had been both inspired 
by the same ged thought. 

‘I am glad you did not go sooner, Philip, she 
said, standing up, her hands clasped round his 
neck, ‘Do you know that, to-night, you have 
made me feel what I thought was im ble 1? 

‘That must be worth knowing. hat is it?’ 

‘That I care more for you than ever,’ she 
whi » a8 she rested her brow on hia 
shoulder. 

A pause, as his arms tightened round her— 
his heart in his throat. Then, as people do im 
accepting the greatest benefactions, trying to hide 
with a laugh what they, from the hard teachings 
of stoic philosophers, have come to regard as the 
foolish weakness of tears of joy. 

‘I was not sure for a minute whether to be 
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glad or for that, Mad But of course 
it is right. at is it Othello says—or wishes? 
Something about love growing as years go on. 
That’s how it will be eich a 

‘I think so—I believe 60. But you must not 
quote Othello. He killed this love because he 
had no true faith in it! 

_ ‘But then he was a nigger, and I am not. All 
right. I won’t mention the gentleman again. I 
shall be here to-morrow.’ 

‘Very well. Go to Uncle Dick now and nr 
him in my place. He has some papers to fi 
up, and I intended to do them to-night. He 
will be disappointed if they are not done.’ 

‘Now, there is a real good girl,’ said Philip, 
delighted. ‘I like you best when you are asking 
me to do something for you,’ 


When he entered the oak parlour, Aunt Hess 
was at one side of the fire, knitting. Uncle Di 
was at the other, puns with the vigour of 
impatience unusually large clouds from _ his 
churchwarden, whilst he stared at a blue foolecap 
paper. On the table were a mass of other papers, 
which were tossed about as if somebody had 
been trying to get them into as confused a 
mass as possible. 

‘Where’s Madge?’ he ejaculated as soon as 
Philip appeared. ‘You’ve kept her long enough 
for once in a way, Philip. I am getting into 
a regular passion with all these rules and 
restrictions,’ 

‘Let me fill a pipe, and I shall be ready to 
take Madge’s place. 

‘You!’ was the mirthfully contemptuous 
exclamation. ‘You don’t know anything about 
the things, and nobody can take her place.’ 

‘But she hag sent me, and I'll do my best 
to please you, sir, retorted Philip with mock 
humility. 

‘Better let Philip do what’s wanted,’ said the 
dame, as she rose to leave the room; ‘Madge is 
not well to-night.’ 

Uncle Dick grumbled at the absence of his 
secretary, but good-naturedly resigned himself 
to the services of her substitute. sently, he 
found that Philip was so apt in taking up his 
suggestions that he almost forgot Madge. 





ERRATIC PENS. 


Tue journalist has no time to pick his words or 
sort his sentences with care Once he has parted 
company with his MS., or as it is technically 
termed ‘copy,’ it is, as a rule, a case of ‘what 
I have written, I have written ;’ so that, given 
an easy-going ‘press-reader,’ the supplier of news 
is likely enough to have reason to fret and fume 
when he seea himself in print; deriving little 
consolation from knowing that slipshod writing 
oftentimes makes very funny reading. Assu- 
redly it is amusing to read one morning that the 
authorities of Alexandria are busily engaged dis- 
affecting that, by all accounts, already sufficiently 
disaffected city; and the next, to learn our 
Canadian cousina are discussing the possibility of 
the abduction of Her Most Gracious Majesty. 
For these items of news we may be indebted to 
the compositor’s maladroit intervention ; but that 
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eonvenient scapegoat is hardly answerable for the 

statement that an opera by Signor Riaci, ‘the 
son and nephew of the composer of that name,’ 
had been well received at Vienna; nor can he 


be held responsible for the information that a 
town in America rejoices in a Society ‘for the 
prevention of cruelty to animals with upwards 
of a hundred dollars in the bank ;’ and that a 
certain event occurred on the night of the twenty- 
fifth of May, at about two o'clock in the 
morning. 

It may be taken for granted that tho rising 
School of Art is in the ascendant; it is easy to 
believe in an overcome toper being found ‘with 
a pint-pot in his hand, which he could not 
drink ;’ but some of the statements made in the 
newspapers tax one’s credulity overmuch, Lenient 
as magistrates are towards feminine offendera, 
they would scarcely content themselves with 
fining a virago for ‘ reaking her mother-in-law’s 
arm by weekly instalmenta.’ Good bats os there 
are in the Surrey Eleven, we must take leave 
to doubt that one of them scored seven hundred 
and twelve runs in an innings, And clever 
as French doctors may be, they are not so 
clever as a Paris correspondent makes out, 
when, relating the discovery of a murder in that 
city, he tells us that ‘the only portion of the 
body not entirely destroyed was the left foot; 
and a medical examination of the remains proved 
that the man had been killed by blows on the 
head,’ 

Shakspeare was wrong in supposing there was 
any bourne from which no traveller could return. 
Glorifying the doings of Nares’s band of Arctic 
explorers, a leader-writer said: ‘From the leader 
of the expedition, who occupied the crow’s-nest 
until he was overcome by exhaustion, to the 
humblest seaman who died from fatigue and cold, 
all have earned the rewards of heroes, and have 
come back laden with stores of knowledge’ An 
unlucky workman overbalancing himself and 
tumbling from his airy perch into the street, we 
read: ‘The deceased was seen to pitch head 
foremost from the scaffold, and little hopes are 
entertained of his recovery.’ Perhaps the deceased 
might have got over it, had his doctor been as 
devoted as the gentleman called in to do his 
best for a poor hurt lad, who ‘was in frequent 
attendance upon him after the inquest.’ Not, 
it may be hoped, from the remorseful feeling 
actuating his professional brother into writing: 
©This is to certify that I attended Mrs S. during 
her last illness, and that she died in consequence 
thereof.’ ‘ : 

Here is a nut for lovers of arithmetical riddles 
to crack at their leisure; we give it up: ‘The 
diamond wedding of Major-general Lennox and 
his wife was celebrated on Saturday, at. their 
house in Kelvinside. The Gencrul was born in 
Scotland, in the year 1727, and was married on 
the 2d of December 1882, in the city of onal 
to Mademoiselle de Laval, born in 1806, who 
arrived at the French scttlemente in India with 
her parents | so Mauritius, when that island 

in 1819 srom the hands of the French into 

jon of the English. General Lennox 

served in India for forty-three years. He went 
through the Cabul wars of 1839-43 ; assisted at 
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the capture of Ghuznee, Khelat, Kandahar, Cabul,| When the inhabitants of a French town com- 
Gwalior, and was present at the battle of Sobraon. | plained of being disturbed by the explosion of 
With his wife and youngest daughter, he was | shells, the discharge of cannon, and the rattle 
miraculously preserved during the Indian Mutiny | of small-arms at a mimic presentment of the 
of 1857. General Lennox retired from the service | bombardment of Plevna, the authorities sent a 
in 1860. After that, there is nothing surprising | written notice to those concerned, informing them 
in a certain baronet being ‘born in Paris in 1844,| that for the future, Plevna must be bombarded 
and married in 1827.’ at the point of the bayonet, The guardians of 
Reporting the death of a cricketer from taking | public property at Concord, Massachusetts, posted 
dexbolis acid in mistake for black draught, an | up placards offering a reward for the apprehension 
Irish newspaper said: ‘The shopman filled the | and conviction of persons guilty of ‘girdling’ the 
draught bottle out of a carbolic acid jar, instead | trees in the school-house yard, and promising the 
of that marked “Senna Mixture,” though his| payment of a suitable reward ‘for anything of 
orders were never to do so unless under super- | the kind that may hereafter be done to any of the 
vision.’ Anticipating the death of a whale| trees in the streets’? Of course, they no more 
exhibited at the inaptly named Royal Aquarium | meant what they said, than did the Commissioners 
at Westminster, a London paper observed : ‘It|of National Education in Ireland, when, in a 
will make excellent porpoise-skin boots’ Relating | Report, signed by four professors, they stated that 
@ chase afler a native robber, an Indian paper|the female teachers ‘were instructed in plain 
said: ‘A Bheel outlaw, flecing for the jungle, | cooking, had, in fact, to go through the process of 
saw his comrades captured one by one, then fol- | cooking themselves in their turn ;’ a specimen of 
lowed his horse and his wife, and the wretched | official English upon a par with the inscription 
man at last found that his only companion was | telling visitors to Kew: ‘This Gallery, containing 
his mother-in-law. He thereupon gave way to| studies from Nature, painted by her in various 
despair, and was taken by the police without | lands, was given in 1882 to these Gardens by 
further trouble.’ Noticing the meeting of a new | Marianne Hope.’ 
organisation called the Grand State Defenders, A scientific writer asks us to believe that on 
ao New York journal said the members were | placing a decapitated frog at the Lottom of a vessel 
bound by a solemn oath ‘never to leave the] filled with water, the animal rises to the surface, 
state, except in the case of an invasion by aj and keeps itself there, with its head in the air; 
forcign foc.’ In each case the satiric insinuation | or if the frog be placed in the same vessel, under 
is plain enough. Whether it is intentional or not, | an inverted glass, filled with water, it behaves 
would require some skill at thought-reading tu|in the same manner. Some fulks hold novel- 
decide. realing in contempt, but it is astonishing what 
Jt is well for an English soldier to be equalj}a deal of information may be gathered from 
to a sea-voyage ; but it is not generally known | novels. For instance, we have learned that Scylla 
that it is requisite he should be familiar with life] was a dandy; that Miss Hardcastle was the 
on the ocean wave. Such is the case, however, or | heroine of Sheridan’s best comedy ; that a hayeis 
& journahst protesting against the Duke of Con-|is a dish peculiar to Ireland; that it usually 
naught’s promotion to a major-gencralship, on the | snows upon the Derby Day; that lilacs and violets 
ground that ‘he never went to sea unless it was| bloom amid the hues of ripening fruit; that 
meas | necessary,’ is as much out of his reckon-| heather blooms on the Scuttish “hills in the 
ing as the correspondent representing M. Paul | month of May; that the drones of the hive are 
Bert as telling the people of Grenoble : ‘We have | given to toiling overmuch; that ibis-shootinz 
enemies whom their triumph has not satiated. |is the favourite pastime of T'yrolese sportsmen , 
Their appetites command us to be watchful; and | that rising barristers shrug their shoulders under 
once our military education is made, and our} rustling silk gowns; that the Victoria Cross is 
army thoroughly organised, we shall be able to/ won by a hundred deeds of disciplined valour ; 
say to our foes: “Take care! twelve hundred | that an officer can draw half-pay after selling 
citizens are arrayed in arms before you. They| ont; and that our best bred Englishwomen 
are all ready; they are all united. Do not] are very rarely of the same name as the men 
touch France !”’ they have nmrried. One would not care to make 
The London shopkeeper’s ‘Boots sold and healed | the acquaintance of an Olympian girl with pagan 
while you wait,’ 15 uot so likely to attract cus-| eyes {ull of nocturnal mysteries ; or desire the 
tomers as the more pronounced orthographical | company of a lady ‘only a simulacrum of femi- 
eccentricities of the Gloucestershire gardener, | ninity,’ or of a gentleman deserving to be described 
having ‘sallery plants for zale,’ and ready to] as a small Vesuvius tabernacling in corporalities ; 
supply all comers with kalleffour, brokaler,} while a lip that owes no man anything and only 
weentur greens, rapait jak, rottigurs cale, and] bows to its maker, and a castle in the air over- 
epeoniiang brokla. But it would be lard to resist! stepping all difficulties and all rancour, are 
e temptation of assisting at a drumatic entertain- | altogether beyond appreciation or comprehension. 
ment lightened by the musical performances of} Perhaps the ladies and gentlemen who delight in 
‘a band of amateur gentlemen ;’ and still harder} mystifying euch readers as they may have, are 
to refuse to take a ticket for a cricket-match, | urged to it as Balzac waa. Asked to explain an 
knowing ‘the entire proceeds are for the benefit | abstruse passage in one of his books, he frankly 
of the late Isuac Johnson, who is totally unpro- | owned it had no meaning at all. ‘You see,’ aaid 
vidéd for ;’ but the loyal natives of the Princi-| he, ‘for the average reader all that is clear seems 
pality were not to be persuaded into joining a| easy; and if I did not sometimes give him a 
proposed Welsh Land e by the suggestion { complicated and meaningless sentence, he would 
that they might ‘send in their’ names anony-| think he knew as much as myself. But when he | 
mouaty.’ comes upon something he cannot comprehend, 
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Oy iat” CHEWTON-ABBOT. 
he re-reads it, puzzles over it, takes his head | who gave this woman, &., Mr Jones 


between his hands, and glares at it; and finding 

it impossible to make head or tail of it, says— 
ae man, Balzac; he knows more than I 
0: 





CHEWTON-ALBBOT. 
IN THREE CHAPTERS.—CONCLUSION. 


Frank laughed at the idea of Mrs Abbot knecl- 
ing at his feet; and had not the least intention 
of sending Millicent’s address. 

He saw little of any one for the next few days 
except Millicent. is poor friend Mr John 
Jones called several times, but each time found 
him absent. 

‘Your master is neglecting his business, he 
said sternly to Frank's small clerk. 

‘Got something pleasanter to attend to,’ said 
the youth with a wink. He was a shurp lad, and 
able to form his own opinions. 

One day towards the end of the weck, Mr Jones 
did succeed in catching his young friend, and, 
moreover, in sinvking the whole of a long cigar 


in his society. ‘Look here, Abbot,’ he said, 
‘what’s up with you? Are you going to be 
married ?” 


‘Yes,’ said Frank ; ‘I um.’ 

‘ Thought so,’ said Mr Jones. ‘When?’ 

‘Next Tuesday, answered Frank as laconically 
as his strange friend. 

‘Girl got money ?’ 

‘No; poorer than I am.’ 

‘That’s bad. Tell me all about it’ 

Every man in Frank's plight likes a friend to 
unburden his heart to; so Mr Jones had the 
whole history of his love affair, from the moment 
his mother intervened down to the present happy 
time, Frank waxed so eloquent, that his friend’s 
eyes glistened, and when the history was finished, 
he grasped the young man’s hand, and wished 
him good wishes which were certainly heartfelt. 

‘IT have a favour to ask,’ he said, in a very 
humble way, quite different froin his usual ener- 
getic style of talking. ‘1 haven't known you 
long, eo it’s presumption on my part. But I’ve 
grown very fond of you. May I come to the 
church and see you married ?’ 

‘You may be best-man, if you like; or yon 
ean give the bride away. It will save us having 
recourse to the sexton.—Only on%one condition, 
though,’ continued Frank, struck by a sudden 
thought ; ‘that is, you don’t go making absurd 
presents.’ 

‘T must give you something.’ 

‘Give me a box of cigars, then, 

*Ve era Mr Joucs. 

stin roud.’ 
baa it Ae settled. To Frauk’s great relief—-for 
he disliked paining the man by refusing anything 
—Mr Jones brought him a box of his big cigars, 
and on the Tuesday morning accompanied him 
to the quiet town church, where in due time 
Millicent appeared, accompanied by her distant 
relative. wu: John Jones acted in his twofold 
capacity with great decorum. Frank had laugh- 


? 


‘But you're dis- 


cag Sei Millicent of the strange arrangement ' generell 


made. She raised no objection. ‘ What 
does it matter,’ she said, ‘so long #8 we are 
really married!’ So, when the clergyman asked 








| show him how little ske ca 


forward and performed the office. When ; 
ceremony was over, and the ir i 
into the carriage, thinking, es A Mie ee Hioe 
entitled him to some reward, he kissed the bride 
on her forehead—a proceeding which rather 
staggered Frank, although, as Millicent did not 
seem annoyed, he said nothing, 

‘That old Jones is a strange fellow, he said, as 
Millicent ond he were safely ensconced in the 
brougham. 

‘Yes. How long have you known him?’ 

‘Only a week or two—quite a chance acquaint- 
ance. 

‘Chance acquaintances are not to be depended 
upon,’ said Mrs Frank Abbot sententiously. 

Then, as was but natural, they talked of other 
things, and dismissed Mr John Jones from their 
happy minds. 

aring the last week, they had held many 
debates as to where they should spend the honey- 
moon. As yet, they had only partially settled 
the important point. By Millicent’s express wish, 
the first weck was to be pusged at Clifton. ‘Dear old 
Clifton ? she said. ‘We met there first ; remem- 
ber that, sir!’ Frank did not particularly want 
to go to Clifton, but he yielded without a murmur. 
Whether it should be Switzerland, Italy, France 
Scotland, or Ireland afterwards, was to be decided 
at their Jeisure. So the brougham drove to Pad- 
dington, and Mr and Mrs Yrank Abbot took 
the train for the west. 

They spent five happy days at Clifton; although 
they knew the scenery by heart, it looked more 
beautiful than ever under the present auspices. 
Then Frank beyan to talk about going elsewhere ; 
but Millicent seemed in no hurry to make a 
move. ‘I wonder, Frank,’ she said one evening, 
‘you don’t go over and have a look at your old 
home.’ 

‘J haven't the heart to go, sighed Frank. ‘1 
micht have gone by myself; but I can’t stand it 
with you. I shall be thinking all the while how 
you would have graced it.’ 

‘Who lives there now?” 

‘A Mr Tompkinsun——a London merchant.’ 

‘I should sv like to see the pluce, I'rank! Do 
take me to-morrow.’ 

Frank, who, in truth, was longing to have a 
look at the old lace, consented. They decided 
to go the next day. ‘We ,will huve a carriage, 
and drive,’ said Frank. 

‘What extravagance !’ said Millicent. 

‘Never mind. I shall only be married once. 
When our honeymoon is over, we will go in for 
strict economy.’ ; 

Millicent agreed to this. So a carriage was 
hired the next morning, aud they started for 
Frank’s ancestral home. 

It was a lovely September morning; the air 
was frexh and exlilarating. As soon as the dark 


dusty city was left Lehind, Millicent’s spirits rose 
toa mad itch, which Frank, with all his newly 
married adoration, fancied was uot quite in keep- 


ine with what was to him at least a sort of solemn 
pllectinnee, She caught hold of his hands and 
squcezed them. she laughed and talked ; in fact, 
y mikcvnducted herself, Frank had never 
seen her in such a mood before. He was fain 
to believe that she was forcing her merriment, to 
for the loss of the 
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wealth she would have shared. Nevertheless, 


as each landmark came in sight, and at last he 
knew that he was passing through lands which 
one day should have been his, he grew gloomy, 
moody, and miserable. Millicent saw what 
through his mind; she sank into silence; an 
occasional pressure "of the hand only fending 
him that at least he had her. 

Presently he stopped the carriage. ‘You can 
et the best view of the dear old house from here,’ 
e said, 

‘Let us get out,’ said his wife. 


They alighted, and for some minutes stood 
repr eo at the long’ gray house. Frank’s eyes were 
of 


as Canis we go over the house?’ asked Millicent. 

“By permiasion of Mr Tompkinson, no doubt ; 
but he is a stranger to me, so I don’t care to 
ask it? 

‘But I want to see the inside so much, Frank ; 
you have described it to me so often. Let us go 
up and ask if we can go over it.’ 

The idea of asking leave to go over Chewton 
Hall was more than Frank could bear. ‘I would 
much rather not,’ he said. 

‘But I want to go, Frank,’ said Millicent, 
pouting. ‘No one will know us, so what does it 
matter 7’ 

Frank still shook his head and raised objections. 
If there was one thing above another he hated, 
it was asking favours of strangers. Chewton Hall 
was not a show-place. It boasted no specimens of 
interesting architecture; it possessed no gallery 
of paintings. As likely as not, when they reached 
the door and preferred their request, some flunky 
of this fellow Tompkinson’s would order them olf 
the grounds. In short, sorry as he was to dia- 
appoint his wife, Mr Albot firmly refused to ask 
leave to go over the Hall. Thereupon he dis- 
covered that he had married a young woman who 
had no intention of giving him abject obedience. 

‘It's very pukine of you,’ she said, ‘I will 
go over the place. If you won’t come, I shall 
go alone.’ She turned away, pushed the lodge- 
gate open in a most unceremonious way, and was 
twenty yards up the drive before her husband 
had recovered from his surprise. At first, he 
resolved to leave her to her fate ; but that seemed 
an unkind thing todo. After all, she wanted to 
look over his lt home solely for love of him. He 
could not Ict her go alone; besides, as he was 
hesitating, she turned and beckoned to him. So 
he walked after her. 

As soon as Millicent had satisfied herself that 
her husband was following her, she quickened her 
pace to such an extent, that without actually 
running, he could not overtake her. Arguing that 
a man's running after a woman up a stranger's 
carriage-drive was not @ dicnified preparation to 
asking a favour, Frank followed Ais wife at a 
reasonable pace; and when he came up to her, 
found her standing at the Ned of ihe Hall in 
conversation with an elder! ‘a woman, who was 
evidently a housekeeper. nk thought this 
good women eyed him very curiously and sus- 
pictously. 

‘It’s all right, Frank,’ said Millicent, turning 
her esrens’ ace to him. ‘We may go over the 
Hall. Mr ompkinson i is not here at present.’ 

‘Please, walk in,’ said the housekeeper, dropping 


& courtesy, 
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Millicent did eo; and Frank followed her, so; and Frank followed her, 
sulkily. He did not approve of the proceedings, 
As his wife had forced him to the house, he had 
determined to send his card up to Mr Tompkinson, 
trusting that his former connection with the place 
would excuse the liberty he was taking. But he 
did not like this going behind the man’s back, 
and felt sure that Millicent had been smoothing 
the way with a bribe. 

‘That’s the drawing-room—the dining-room— 
library —billiard-room,’ said the housek eeper, 
jerking her finger at the doors in mieceton, 
‘ Please, walk through them ; and ring when you’d 
like to go up-stairs and see the view.’ 

Therewith the woman vanished, after giving 
Millicent a knowing look, which Frank felt sure 
spoke of wholesale bribery. 

‘I say, Millicent, said Frank, ‘we can’t go 
walking about a man’s house “alone, in this 
fashion.’ 

‘My dear, said Millicent very pony, ‘T 

ledged my honour we would pocket nothing.’ 
Then she broke into an hysterical little laugh ; and 
Frank wondered what had come to his wife. 

‘Let us go to the drawing-room first,’ ehe said, 
recovering her gravity, and opening the door 
pointed out by the pone bce: 

Frank passed through the doorway, and for 
a moment could think of nothing but how he 
should bee himself from quite breaking down. 
The room looked almost the same os when he 
last entered it—the same as he had known it from 
his earliest days. Every chair and table the same, 
or appareatly so. Then he remembered that the 
purchaser of the house had also hought nearly all 
the household furniture. At the time, he was glad 
to think the old place would not be dismantled ; 
now he regretted 16 had not been. The presence 
of the well: remembered Lares and Penates left the 
old home unchanged in all—save that it was no 
longer his home. There was the very stool on 
which as a boy he used to sit at his mother’s 
feet; there was the wonderful Japanese cabinet, 
with dozens of little lackered drawers, which used 
to be opened now and again as a great treat to 
him. And here was he standing in the middle of 
these old household gods, by permission of another 
man’s servant. He wished he had been firm, and 
not yielded to Millicent’s whim. 

His heart was too full for words, He turned 
away from his wife, who was watching him 
earnestly, turned away, not Mee she should 
see how much he was affected. ere the 
door of the conservatory and passed out among 
the flowers. Even the flowers looked the same. 
The red stars of taxonia shone from the green 
clouds above aa of old. The large heliotrope 
against the wall was in full blossom. The great 
centre tree-palin was still there. The fountain 
maveds as of old, and splashed down on the ye 

sh swimming in the basin’ How wel 
remembered when his great delight was to be 
lifted up to look at those red and mite cee 

He could atand these memories no longer. Le 

him go away—out of the house—never to pe 
near it He went back to the room to find“ 
Millicent. The room was untenanted. He sup- 
posed his wife, taking advantage of the accorded 
pomminion: had extended her researches, He 
looked in the dining-room. As the old family 
portraits had been bought by his own people, this 


ah 
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room did not appeal to him so much. He glanced} ‘I will not. Had I known that you had 


round; Millicent was not there. He walked 
across the hall and opened the library door. He 
did not notice whether this room was changed or 
not. He had eyes for one thing only, and, 
‘eae a more astonishing sight was never seen 
y asix days’ bridegroom. Here was Millicent— 
his wife, her hat and mantle thrown off, absolutely 
sitting on the knee of a gentleman; moreover, 
with her arms twined round his neck, her cheek 
resting against his, and so concealing his features 
from her ontraged husband, who no doubt would 
have rushed to immolate his supposed rival, had 
not Millicent, without changing her position, 
looked at him with eyes so full of ike tenderness, 
and triumph, that Frank Abbot stood rooted to 
the ground, and wondered why he should be 
dreaming in broad Gey Hebe Then he grew very 
poe all sorts of wild things rushing into his 
ead. He managed to take a step or two forward ; 
and Millicent jumping off her human perch, 
rushed to meet him, threw her arms round his 
neck, sobbed and laughed, and all the while ejacu- 
lated : ‘My darling—my darling! My own foveal 
To think it should be through me! My own 
dear husband !’ 

She kissed him and embraced him in so fervent 
a manner, that his attention could scarcely be 
given elsewhere ; but the impression grew upon 
him that over her shoulder, sitting in the chair 
from which she had sprung, was his chance 
acquaintance, Mr John Jones, 

‘What—does—it all mean?’ gasped Mr Abbot, 
as his wife subsided on his shoulder.—‘ Mr Jones, 
you here! What does it mean?’ 

Mr Jones rose from his chair and held out his 
hand. ‘Shake hands, Frank,’ he said. ‘It 
means this, I told you you’d have to take 
something from me, proud as you were. You’ve 
taken my daughter, at anyrate.’ 

‘But’ 

‘Yes; I know. I’m Keene, not Jones. That 
girl of mine is a roméntic, obstinate child, I’m 
an old fool, and ought to be ashamed of myself ; 
but it did me age to find she was going to 
marry a man who thought she hadn’t a penny- 
piece to her name. Shake hands, Frank.’ 

‘But—here !’ ejaculated Frank. 

‘Yes, here. In my house; or rather, in yourr 
and Millicent’s, The truth is, when we landed 
in England, the first paper Milly gaw held an 
advertisement, anying this place was for sale. 
She made me go the next day and buy it, stock, 
lock, and barrel. Now you know all.’ 

‘O Frank!’ interposed Millicent, ‘forgive me 





—I had been in England four months before 
I wrote to you! Do forgive me, Frank! They 
were very long months.’ 

As Frank gave her a eigen kiss, she 
supposed herself forgiven. Keene drew out 
his cigar-cage. 


‘Now all’s settled, he “said, ‘I’ send and! 


tell your carriage to go back. You can drive 
into Clifton this evening and fetch your 


luggage.’ 
top a moment!’ said Frank. ‘Mr Keene, I 


am too bewildered to say all I want to; but it! cared nothingé 


must be clearly understood that I am not going 
to be a dependent on your bounty.’ 

‘T alwa 
growled 


Keene. 





told you, you were absurdly proud,’ | not suit the baby, 


purchased my father’s estate, I could not have 
married Millicent. I would not have let the 
world call me a fortune-hunter,’ 

Mrs Frank Abbot glanced at her father. ‘I 
told you what he was, papa,’ she said, Then 
turning to Frank: ‘Will you kindly look at me, 
sir, and tell me how I have changed so greatly 
that people will think I am only worth Marrying 
for my money ?’ : 

To this challenge Frank made no reply, in 
words, Then he took his wife’s hand. MGlizent? 
he said, ‘shall it be clearly understood that you 
are the wife of a poor man—that you will be 
happy when I ask you to leave this and come 
to London with me, while I work at my pro- 
fession as before ?’ 

‘Stuff and nonsense !’ growled Mr Keene. But 
Millicent looked into her husband’s face and 
whispered : ‘My darling love, your wishes shall 
be mine!’ 

Then Mr Keene went out and sent the carriage 
away. 

It is a great temptation to describe the meeting 
between Mra Abbot and her danghter-in-law. 
The elder lady’s surprise and joy simply beggar 
description. vine her son as she really did, 
the reversionary restoration was as much a eatis- 
faction to her as if her own husband had been 
reinstated. The meeting between the two ladies 
was embarrassing for both to look forward to; 
but it went off to perfection. Mrs Abbot, all 
smiles and sweetness, embraced her daughter-in- 
Jaw, and said: ‘My dear, I told you that under 
other circumstances we should be great friends, 
We shall be so now—shall we not?’ It was a 
graceful, if not an unworldly apology; and as 
Millicent returned her kies and begged her to 
forget what had happened, Mrs Abbot hung round 
the girl’s neck a diamond cross, which, being her 
own personal property, had survived the wreck ; 
and after this, a peace was established which og 
yet has not been broken. 


Did Frank Abbot continue to work as hard 
at his profession as he had resolved to do? The 
events above recorded are of comparatively recent 
date. So I can say with truth that he is atill 
& woneing member of the bar, and is supposed 
to be making ao fair income. As Mr Keene had 
not the least intention of allowing his daughter 
to go empty-handed to a husband, however 
quixotic he might be, the young couple have 
always been far away from the poverty which 
one of them was continually harping upon. The 
last I heard about them is that Mr Keenc, who 
since his daughter's marriage, has spent most of 
his time in London, told Frank roundly, that 
unless he would bring Millicent back to Chewton, 
throw his pride to the winds, and live at the 
Hall as his forefathers had lived—acting, if he 
liked, for conacience’ sake, as bailiff or manager 
| of the eftate—he, Mr Keene, would at once sell 
| the place, and invest the proceeds in something 
more profitable than a large house in which he 
could not live alone, or acres about which he 


thinks Frank looking pale and 
uite sure that London air does 
seconds her father’s appeals 
and Frank, who has 


salhicens who 
an 18 
ooks ; 


with eloquent 
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formed an affectionate regard for Mr Keene, 
and who finds that, with such attractions at 
home, circuit-gaing is dreary work, certainly 
wavers in his determination ; s0 it is more than 
likely that one day the bar will lose what might 
have been a distinguished ornament to it, and 
that Chewton Hall will once more have a proper 
master and mistress. 





ACROBATS. 


Tue following eketch of a certain gymnast’s pro- 
fessional origin and career may not be without 
interest to this reader, since it presenta an entire 
departure from the usually recognised methods 
of training athletes—a departure which, though 
xsapiicnse is by no means unique. The per- 
former who furnished me with the narration is 
one of the best flying trapezists of the day, and 
has invented several novel and clever specialities 
of a ‘lofty’ character, in which he takes part with 
his wife and a female apprentice. Taking the 
liberty of excising much collateral, not to say 
irrelevant, detail, with which the history was 
interspersed throughout, I will allow the gymnast 
to tell his own tale. 

‘I was the best gymnast in the school when 
I was a boy. Horizontal bar, parallel bars, pole, 
ladder, rope, swinging-bar—anything that could 
be done on the rough bit of a gymnasium that 
we had in the playground, I could do. All the 
coppers I got—and they weren’t many, for m 
parents were hard-working people who had cicuss 
to do to make both ends meet—I used to save up 
until they made a sixpence. Cakes and apples 
never drew a halfpenny out of my pocket. 
Then I used to treat myself to a visit to 
whatever circus or theatre gave most tumbling 
for the money; and when I got back to school 
next day, I used to begin to practise all the 
new tricke I'd seen the night before. It’s a 
wonder I didn’t break my neck at it! As it 
was, I used to be black and blue and grazed all 
over somectimes—got caned for it too, now and 
then; but nothing stopped me. Born in me, 
T suppose, Anyhow, I always liked exercises on 
the a good deal better than exercises on a slate 
or copy-book, even if I got black marks for one 
and good marks for the other; for I wasn’t so bad 
at school-work as you might think, and could 
show you a writing prize now that I got over 
seventy other boys, 

‘When I left school, I joined a gymnastic club, 
and soon took the lead there too. But then my 
father died, and mother fell ill. I had to put 
my shoulder to the wheel in earnest to get bread 
for myself and help her all I could, and I had 
enough to think of without gymnastics. I was 
a shop-boy, but through writing a good hand was 
are to keeping the books In ao short time 

left that, and got a regular clerkship at a very 
fair salary. I seemed to be in luck’s way ; but 
before I’d been in the berth a month, my master 
{niled, and I found myself out of a situation. 

‘They were rough times after that for a lon 
while. Try as I would, I could get nothing ; an 
at last I started off, and worked my passage over 
to America. There I got a job, something between 


|, & junior clerk and a porter, in a merchant's office 


in New York, 


‘One summers evening, I was passing the 
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entrance to one of the minor entertainment 
gardens, when a flaming poster with a picture of 
some acrobats caught my eye. IJ n’t quite 
lost my old taste; so, as the price of admission 
wasn’t very high, I went in and saw the perform- 
ance. Why, thinks I to myself, I used to be 
able to do better than that in the old playground 
at Hoxton! Why shouldn’t I turn a few dollars 
that way now? I liked the idea so much, that, 
going home to my lodgings, I bought a few yards 
of rope ; and that ver: night, without ever going 
to bed, I fixed up a bit of apparatus among the 
beams of the attic where I slept, making the foot- 
rail of the bedstead do duty for a trapeze bar. 
I had lost a lot of the neatness; but all the old 
tricks came back one by one before morning ; 
for I practised all that blessed night, and never 
slept a wink. Before the week was out, I had 
an engagement at that same garden; the salary 
wasn't a big one, certainly, but it was three 
times what I was getting in the office. In less 
than a month I made my first appearance in 
fleshings and spangles. 

‘For a little while I managed to keep on the 
offce-work and this too; then it got to the 
chief clerk’s cars, and I was dismissed. “Of 
course you were,” says everybody, though I have 
never been able to see why exactly. However, 
it didn’t matter much, for just afterwards I was 
wanted for two turns a day instead of one, which 
more than made up the lost money. 

‘Well, I had several engagements after this at 
small halls and gardens; for I wasn’t a big “draw” 
at that time, and could only do what a score of 
other gymnasts were doing in the city; but the 
style 1 worked in gave satisfaction ; and I kept 
on improving on the old tricks and practising 
new ones, for my heart and soul was in the 
business. It wasn’t all smooth sailing, either ; 
for sometimes I was out of an engagement for a 

ood while, and began to think it would have 
been better to have stuck to the quill-driving. 
All the spare cash I had went home to the 
mother, and—flush or hard up—I still slept in 
the same attic, though I had put the bed-rail 
back in its place. 

“At last I joined a circus and came to England. 
I Icarnt fancy riding, and took a turn at clowning 
and the rope at times; but the low bar and single 
trapeze or rings was what I was wanted for 
most. You gee, I had been nearly three years 
regularly at it by that time, and was beginnin 
to make a mark. We started on a_provinci 
tour, and pitched for a week at Norwich. I 
don’t notice the public much; but there was a 
girl there that came two or three nights’ running 
and sat close to the ring, that somehow struck 
my fancy. The Inst night but one, I caught 
myaclf looking round for her, as I sat on the bar 
before swinging off; and sure enough, there she 
was, just alongside the outer upright of my 
apparatus. Whether it was that that made me 
miss my tip or not, I can’t say, but that night I 
had a slip—nothing of any co uence; it 
marked my knee and shoulder next day; but I 
was able to finish my performance as if nothing 
had happened. In fact, the public would hardly 
have noticed it, but for the girl’s screeching out, 
“Qh, he’s killed!” and fainting. It made a bit 
of a fuss; but I liked her for it, Two days 
afterwards, when we were on the march at five 


OM Siar Tae) 
o'clock in the morning, there she stood at the 
door of her father’s cottage, an old ae 
just out of the town, to see us go by. That’s 
my wife, sir! : 

‘Eighteen she was, when she married me, and 
I was twenty-two, But she didn’t begin to train 
till a year later; and six months after that we 
got our first double engagement. It was her 
idea, not mine. She suggested it. I said it was 
impossible. She insisted; and it was done. I 
get as many pounds weekly now in some places 
as I did quarter-dollars at starting. I’ve got a 
snug little bit of money in the bank, and I’ve 
got a snug little place of my own out at Wood 
Green ; and soon, maybe, we shall give up busi- 
ness, and go in for agency or catering. And 
it’s all through her idea ond pluck. And am I 
going to risk fer life for the want of a few yards 
of safety-netting and the trouble of setting it, 
to please a manager or the public either? 

‘It was her idea, too, to take an apprentice for 
the same business, as she had got on so well 
herself. So we looked about, not for a youn 
child, but for a grown girl; and at last we foun 
one of sixteen years of age, small and half-starved, 
helping her mother at the wash-tub. I hope to 
train a good many more, but I shall always look 
out for one that’s been half-starved. The first 
thing we did was to feed her up—becfsteaks and 
ebay strong broth, essence of meat, and egas 

aten up in port wine. Now, all that would 
have turned to fat and done her no good, only 
I made her take exercise with it. I hung up 
a pair of rings about seven feet high in a doorway, 
and used to keep her drawing herself up and 
down by the arms all day long, on and off. We 
used to sit in the room to watch her and tell 
her when to leave off ; and my wife would promise 
her a new tic or a hat or a pair of earrings as 
soon as she could pull up a certain number of 
times. For the first month, she used to complain 
of pains at the back of the shoulder-blades, but a 
little embrocation soon eased it. That’s all the 
work she did for three months, and by that time 
she had arms nearly as big as mine! Then we 
took her up on the bars with us. She’s been 
with us three years now, and won’t be out of 
her time for another two; and then I shall take 
her into the firm as a partner, or engage her at 
a good salary ; for she’s as strong asa man, and yet 
light enough for my wife to catch. I have paid 
her mother five shillings a week ever since we 
have had her, and we have made her presents, 
besides feeding and clothing her. When she is 
perfect in the business we are prens now, I 
am going to give her a five-pound note.’ 

Mrs Cotinest was a graceful, slender woman 
of exquisite symmetry, some seven-and-twenty 
years old. Miss Apprentice, though nineteen, 
was no taller than many girls five yeara her 
junior, but had the limbs and muscles of a 


young giantess, 





THE ABANDONMENT OF WIND-POWER. 

Sr Wriuram Farrparey, in his well-known book 
Mills and Millwork, dismisses the subject of wind- 
mills in thirteen pages and much of this scant 
notice is occupied with an antiquarian rather than 


an engin inquiry into the history and birth- 
place ot windialles proving that even ere he 
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and lost itself 





wrote, the ‘Wind’ age had 


in its all-powerful successor the ‘Steam’ 
The gist of the matter is thus summed up by 
Sir William: ‘It is more probable that we are 


indebted to the Dutch for our improved knowledge 
of windmills, and wind os a motive-power ; 
it is within my own recollection that the whole 
of the eastern coasta of England and Scotland 
were studded with windmills, and that for a 
considerable distance into the interior of the 
eountry. Half a century ago, nearly the whole 
of the penal. ae sawing, and drain- 
ing was done by wind in the fiat counties; 
and no one could enter any of the towns in 
Northumberland, Lincolnshire, Yorkshire, or Nor- 
folk but must have remarked the numerous 
windmills apieding their sails to catch the breeze, 
Such was the state of our windmills sixty years 
ago; and nearly the whole of our machinery 
depended on wind, or on water where the 
necessary fall could be secured. These sources 
of power have nearly been abandoned in this 
country, having been replaced by the all-pervading 
power of steam. This being itis case, wind as a 
motive-power muy be considered as a thing of the 
ast, and a short notice will therefore suffice.’ 
hus Sir William Vairbairn dismisses the sub- 


ject. 


The ‘English Windmill Epoch,’ as it may be 
termed, reached its zenith between the middle 
of the last century and the close of the first 
bray of ourown. During this period, Andrew 
feikle, John Smeaton, and Sir William Cubitt 
lived and worked ; and to this period belong all 
the experiments and literature concerning wind- 
mills which we possess ; for since this period, the 
introduction of steam has resulted in an almost 
entire abandonment of wind-power, save in certain 
cases, to which we shall presently refer. The 
advantages undoubtedly possessed by wind over 
steam a8 a prime mover—eeonomy in first cost, 
very low working expenses, and gredt simplicity in 
construction—are more than counterbalanced by the 
uncertainty experienced in itsemployment, Cases, 
however, there now are in which wind-power is 
employed, and with appreciable advantage, or it 
would, as elsewhere, have been superseded. From 
Guernsey, a large export trade 18 carried on in 
granite, from quarries situated in the northern 
and eastern parts of the island. These quarries, 
sunk in some places to great depths, are invariably 
drained by small four-armed windmills, erected 
on timber uprights, and actuating bucket-puimpa. 
Driven by the constant sea and lund breezes, these 
little milla, dotted about over the landscape, have 
small difficulty in draining the quarries of the 
accumulated rainfall, which, owing to the com- 
parative absence of springs and streame, is the 
only sources of flooding. Should a calm render 
the pumps idle, a few weeks’ accumulution of 
rain does not hinder the quarrymen; whilst a 
cesaation of wind for even a week is a yery rare 
occurrence 

Turning to the flat eastern counties of England, 
the visitor to Lowestoft, Yarmouth, or Lincoln 
will find windmills largely employed in the drain- 
age of the fen qjstricts. e main drain through 
the fields is carricd between high banks, and ia at 
a higher level than the fields themselves, The 
flood-water on the fields is raised into these drains 
by large scoop-wheels, actuated by windmills 
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Here, however, steam begins to make ite appear- 
ance, and an occasional tall chimney marks the 
presence of a amall beam-engine, whose owner 
wishes to be independent of Boreas in draini: 
the fields around. The advantages to be deriv: 
fo a sola of wind and oon have 
ten! n on the ground that a saving 
of fuel if effected by minie ind: power when 
possible, steam-power being available in case of 
cal This arrangement, though undoubtedly 
ing the advantages claimed for it, involves 
a Usger outlay of capital, together with augmented 
complication in construction, and has in conse- 
quence never met with much favour, 

To those who delight to indulge in prophetic 
engineering speculation, the future of wind-power 
in connection with electricity will afford an ample 
field. The power developed during storms might 
be stored in an accumulator, to be used during 
calms ; by this means eliminating the element of 
‘uncertainty, the prime cause of the disfavour 
into which wind as a motive-power has fallen. 
In conclusion, though it is not unfrequently the 
custom to declaim against the neglect of wind as 
a prime motor, there are, as has been shown, 
ney cases Where it can be and is advantageously 
employed ; and though it is undoubtedly certain 
that its more extended use would be accompanied 
by resulta of economic value, it is yet equally 
certain that a return to wind as a chief prime 
mover would be as retrogressive as a return to 
sailing-vessels, to the exclusion of our modern 
steam-driven craft. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 
OLD-FASHIONED FURNITURE. 


wAINT ‘bits’ of old-fashioned furniture have 
‘or a long time past been much sought after, and 
pretty examples are now to be met with in almost 
every house of refinement and taste. One occa- 
sionally meets with old-fashioned things which 
from change of circumstances can no longer be 
used for their original purpose. The silver- 
handled steel knives and double-pronged or tined 
forks—which most members of the present genera- 
tion have never even seen—were, when not in 
use, stored away in a specially made satin-wood 
or mahogany box, often beautifully decorated 
With infaid marquetrie-work, and in the better 
‘examples the mountings were of chased silver. 
The interior of the box was apparently solid, 
with a separate slit for each knife and fork 
which, handle uppermost, stood upright. Unti 
recently, these beautiful specimens of the cabinet- 
work of a bygone age could be purchased for 
a very few shillings each. Some one has_lately 
discovered that by removing the interior false 
top and adding divisions for paper and envelopes, 
these old knife-boxes can easily be transformed 
into choice and covetable stationery cabinets ; and 
dealers are now buying them up, and when trans- 
formed, are asking almost as many pounds as 
they gave shillings. Another ingenious person—a 
lgdy well known in society—has discovered that 
the highly polished, old-fashioned double-handled 
plethoric copper or brass tea-urn wherewith our 
great-grandmothers delighted to adorn the table 
when their friends assembled to discuss a dish 
of tea, can easily be transformed into a noble 
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table-lamp of striking prepertione The urn 
proper forms the body; and a paraffine Jam 
With ite ordinary glass receptacle for oil, is fit 
into the space formerly occupied by the heater, 
which, with the lid, is of course discarded. The 
projecting ut is likewise banished, and a 
simple metal boss, with a corresponding one 
for uniformity on the other side, takes its place. 
To complete, an extra large shade is fitted over 
an octagon-shaped wire framework of ordinary 
construction. 


AN ELECTRICAL TRICYCLE. 


A very clever and most ingeniously constructed 
tricycle has lately been brought forward by Messrs 
Ayrton and Perry, the great peculiarity of which 
consists in the fact that it is driven, not by the 
feet, but by electricity, thereby saving all labour. 
It is described as an open-fronted machine of the 
usual pattern, but with its ordinary driving-gear 
removed. The driving-wheel is forty-four inches 
in diameter, and close to it is a large spur-wheel 
containing two hundred and forty-two teeth. The 
motor is placed beneath the seat, and the arma- 
ture spindle carries a spindle of twelve teeth, 
gearing into the spur-wheel, by which both motion 
and speed are regulated. The battery is composed 
of Faure, Sellon, Volknar cells, and is so placed as 
to act direct upon the spur-wheel, so that there is 
no loss of power. When fully charged, the battery 
is said to contain a store of electricity equal to 
what is understood as two horse-power. The 
engine is entirely under the control of the rider, 
and pace can be regulated to a nicety. Such a 
machine will be found invaluable to invalids, and 
persons who do not care for driving horses or 
travelling at a very high rate of speed; and, as 
neither fire nor water is required, there is no fear 
of explosion, smoke, or mess. 


QUITS! 


Inpxep, they have not grieved me sore, 
Your fuithlessness and your deccit ; 

The truth is, ] was troubled more 
How I should make a good retreat : 

Another way my heart now tends ; 

We can cry quits, and be good friends. 


I found you far more lovable, 
Because your fickleness I saw, 
For 1 myself am changeable, 
Ané like, you know, to like doth draw: 
Thus neither needs to make amends ; 
We can cry quits, and be good friends, 


While I was monarch of your heart, 

My heart from you did never range ; 
But from my vassal did I part, 

When you your lady-love did change : 
No penalty the change attends ; 
We can cry quits, and be good friends, 


Farewell! We'll meet again some day, 
And all our fortunes we’ll relate ; 
OF love let’s have no more to say, 
Tis clear we ’re not each other’s fate. 
Our game in pleasant fashion ends; 
We can cry quits, and be good friends. 
Carunerme Gaaxt FoRigy. 


Printed and Published by W. & R. Cuawsuns, 47 Pater- 
noster Row, LONDON, and 839 High Street, EniBURGE. 
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Not least, to add to the gencral effect, and certainl. 
FROM JAFFA TO JERUSALEM. chiefest for one’s individual comfort, are the fee 
Coastine along the arid Syrian shore, there is! of Cook and Howard the agents, clad respectively 
little to attract the attention of the traveller from | in blue and red, who in well-manned boats are at 
Port Said to Jaffa, till the last-named town is in| the service of the traveller. Here, be it remarked, 
sight. If, however, there is a haze upon the| that whatever prejudice may exist amongst ordi- 
water and the wind is from the shore, a powerful} nary British travellers against ‘Cooking it’ on 
perfume of orange-flowers borne across the sea is| the continent, in the East the services of these 
the first intimation that one is nearing Jaffa, | agents are invaluable; and the travelling public 
perhaps the most ancient town—certainly one of | owes much to them for having brought dragomans, 
the most ancient towns—in the world. Presuming| guides, hotel-keepers, and stable-keepers to some 
that no wind has sprung up since you left the} decency in the matter of their charges. Placing 
Egyptian port—in which case you will be carried; ourselves in the hands of one of them, we are 
on to Beyrout, as the steamers only touch at Jaffa; landed at the quay, and pass along the narrow 
in calm weather, owing to the danger and almost} crowded strect that leads to the market-place at 
impossibility of landing passengers or goods—_| the top of the town. eS 
presuming, however, that all is well, you reach, The first thing that struck one was the remark- 
Jaffa most probably in the early morning; and | able beauty of the inhabitants, men and women 
having anchored outside a reef of rocks which | alike. Jews, Turks, Syrians, and Arabs were all 
incloses a natural harbour permitting the entrance | in marked contrast to the ugly squat Egyptians 
only of small boats, you look upon a scene as| amongst whom we had recently sojourned ; and 
picturesque and peculiarly eastern in its character | the Bedouins are a much finer race than those of 
as you could wish. Rising abruptly from the} cither the Egyptian or Sinaitic Desert, whose 
sea, the whitened, flat-roofed houses intermingle | acquaintance we had just made. As may bo 
with the domes of the mosques and the convent | assumed, there is a marked Jewish cast of counte- 
towers; while the surmounting citadel, the sur-} nancc—ns we call it at home—amonzst all classes, 
rounding wall, and massive gates, give the dis-| even to the Bedouins. The camels, too, are larger 
tinctive character that one had -vbserved in| and finer looking. It is to be feared, however, 
Tangier, or Algiers, or Cairc that it is only in physical qualities that the 
Along the quay is collected a throng of} Syrians can show a superiority to the Egyp- 
people, containing representatives of half the/tians; morally, they appear to be very much on 
ports in the Levant or the East. Huge brown-| a par. 
sailed boats are moored in the smooth water! We pnss along the winding antiquated street, 
within; while outside, the water washes over! through ancient arches, up occasional broad steps, 
the encircling rocks—the fabled rocks of Andro-, past shops of all kinds—holes in the wall, where 
meda’s captivity. Palms and plantain trecs ure{ Jews and Grecks, equatted on their hams, are 
scattered here and there, with the glimpse of} ready to sell you anything from an estate to a 
orchards beyond; and stately camels, with their) pair of slippers-—jostled by camels and mules 
stalwart Bedouin guides, carrying bales of mer-| and donkeys carrying grain and merchandise 
chandise or corn, now and agam move across! of various kind», and accompanied by the bhand- 
the line of vision on the shore. And now the| some pictnrgaque Bedouins of the Syrian Desert, 
boata are putting out to the steamer, and the| through bazaar with fruit-scllers, water-carriers, 
awarthy boatmen ply their oars with vigour; and} and hawkers of all kinds plying their various 
boats filled with oranges and lemons and gigantic] trades, until we reach the market-place, where 
melons, and bright-hued fishes, swarm around us| there seems to be more spirit and business-like 
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animation th : 
pra an en usually sees in the East. The | to-do, sleepy appearance. Indeed, but for the 
ae "Simon the tanner is pointed out to os hideously diseased and distorted mendicanta, one 
d rmation wi! i 1 . 
sary reserve. But there are eee aie Ginn a a ts pop aated ia ee 
in ae neighbourhood, if that evidence goes for which fecling berries: Ted peo 
anything. Arrived at the hotel, we first ordered | homely appearance of the primiti ti aes 
a iat of horses to be got ready as scon as pos- | hotel, where we were 3 Li fale ee pues 
sible: an . : 2 supphe with cold meat 
eee gerne tlre gel feed ale sar elo 
be on the road. Good horses and soliton ar Bi eens ia eres Reve 
: : c { was called, Afte shi 
usually to be obtained in Syria witl us aie . ae ort halt, we 
difficulty, but we had ciifoctubiglaly hit tae ‘the Pinan jee Herd paid a hurried visit to 
bend ficienahug ao. bees least plentiful, namely, | distance over this oat a spared 
ay following Easter Sunday. Break- | obtaing an extensive. yi nj . ; 
fast waa not a very long affair, consisti Vo viel) -The road now im- 
ake ol vr lng fis conning of the [poe someon Sees il of abe 
ages, olives, figs, and oranges—to v hich ‘some ‘een. An hour’s ride brought us 
months in the East had cade ai tailings cA’ x e village of Kubab, where we obtained same 
most dirty and exasperating waiter, who senie 4 | prenses and a drink of water, the heat being very 
to take more than the average delight of his peTet 
Syrian countrymen in telling lies, boldly naked Leaving Kubab, we shortly after entered the 
for ‘backsheesh,’ informing us that his former valley of Ajalon, where we enjoyed o pleasant 
statement as to being the proprietor was untrue | gallop over the rich soft earth skirting the fields, 
dnd when he saw. ua loadin® onk weeclvers: adel which in a few weeks would be covered with 
what we were ‘going to shoot his peo le for ; verdure. The roadway itsclf was in course of 
that was nob good!’ However, he di _ athe being mended, and one pitied the unhappy 
honour to guide us personally to a point where ! occupants of the vehicles forced to traverse the 
the road led to Jerusalem ; and away we went on | highway. Here we were passed by handreds of 
our journey. ‘i pilgrims, with whom we exchanged the usual 
The road was very dusty, but the ai ;|‘Liltak said, or ‘Naharak rubirah,’ of friendly 
of the perfume of Rewer: and it ae delicious j grecting ; and. shortly alter asvending an inelite 
to ride past the orange groves and gardens and at the end of the valley, reached Latroon, the 
orchards thet uxtended toe-nealy.@aile ont of supposed birthplace of the Penitent Thief By 
the busy, jostling, evil-smelling town. Afte sche: gemini eg reales 
Thee: Grchigia and g r pass-/ | which many ilgrims were re ling themselves 
° rds and gardens, the road becomes | with coffce, cakes, fruit, and their hubble-bubbles. 
rather tame and barren, and though well enougif¢ | But turning off the main road, we alighted at 


for riding, must be ferribly dieagreeable for thos the Latroon Hotel, where everything was of a 
who undertake sb inc-oy by carriage. 2) rather primitive character, but man d by @ 


met many, nits Whe a civil and intelligent young Greek. e ‘ 
there bags igrims returning fP Jerusalem made very comfortab e. The freshn<y ino 
Holy rf been ten thousand of them the air here was delightful, after our dust <4 vd \ 
tock. They came trooping past, on camels, Tide ; and as it was now about four o'6”.g & 


01 donk a Koren, i " a there was still a good six hours to Jerus) a, we 
v.38, donkeys, and horses, in carta and cAr- | determined upon staying at Latroon for the night. 





































t hy + 

rages, and many on fuot. They were chiefly | The interesting historical associations of the 

Russians, but many were Levantines. Many surrounding country—the passing of the pilgrims 
—the tinkling of bells—the finely placed ruin 


carried the precious relics that had been made 
gacred to them by being laid upon the Holy 
Sepulchre, or perhaps thrust into the so-called 
‘Holy Fire’ Sometimes a crowd would appear 
in the distance, and the long cylindrical tins con- 


taining sanctified cand!os—sume of them five or 
wld shine like lances in the aun, 


of the ‘Casfle of the Good Thief’—the rustic 
character of the il about, who forgot even 
to ask for backsheesh—-the fertile fields—here 
a croup of Bedouins with their camels brought 
to Knee—there a batch of pilgrims settling down 
x fect 1 oe for the night—while shepherds hurry home their 
srt ig 1 : flocks, and horses and mules and asses are being 
Family’ camels with a ort of howdah, or a| tothered for the night—all served to bring before 
h beds on either side or ‘atop? world | one a charming and interesting picture, that was 


canopy wit 
hold some three or four children and their mother, | well worth the delay. 
‘After a very refreshing night’s rest in a clean 


Others would be squatted on the top of their 

bagenee, All their faces had a pleased and satis- and comfortable room, we started betimes next 
fied look, as of having accomplished a desirable | Monhng coetue asa ea Vie ara nae ae, 

P i ua e moi 0 y a lov 

work. At intervals of a mile or. 80, we passed Herough which one enters aim ie ¥, i 
the gaardhouses of the police, placed for the |yins ° The glen, with large rocks aud boulders 
protection of the road to Jerusalem; and after |, cither side, but rich in wild-flowers of all 
about three hours and a half, reached Ramlch, | kinds, and prominent amongst them our own 
the first helting-place on the road, and remark- | national thistle, did indeed at times remind us 
able for its broad and clean streeta, and its well- | of spota we known in the west of Scotland. 
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Lege ve Fast of the Judzan _ 
and about by steep zigzag paths, 
obtaining fine views of the punound. 
winiry, and on reaching the summit, had 
did panorama of the coast of Syria with 
fediterranean beyond, and away to the south 
e Desert of Tih, running up to the well- 
ated country of Palestine. e had Jast 
is Tih Desert from the mountains of 
way to the south-east. 
untry about the summit of the Judiean 
wild and bare and rocky; and as we 
gain to descend gradually by zigzag and 
ps and downs, the road is often steep, 
ys difficult, and gives one an opportunity 
and admiring the sureness of foot of 
horse. Poor as were the specimens we 
pnd neither of the riders was a light 
ey picked their way amongst loose 
glistening rocks, and down the stec 
th a perfect] 























marvellous facility, anc 
Bover the rough rock-strewn roads as if 
fee were made of cast-iron. It is rare to 
feereb that will trot properly. The usual 
Bequick walk, or an amble, a most service- 
p, which they seem capable of keeping up 
aly, and which is as little distressing to 
e as to his rider. The shoe, which 
a flat piece of metal with a hole in 
Bertainly does not scem to the stranger 
ted to their work; and a horse is 
hmed by a small stone getting into 
O% acute judges say that this mode of 
m thalmon all over the East—has advan- 
é of ‘ye roads are hard, hot, and dry. 
Bisfactc’e come upon the village of Kirjath- 
has beVillage of the Grapes’), and passing 
‘M@ entered “Mmans, descend to Kolonich, close 
ul, which we cross by a hrilge, 
st ascent of the journey. On reach- 
f this ascent, Jerusalem appears 
to us with a suburb of modern 
itals, almshouses, and villas—spick- 
iron railings, porters’ lodges, and 
{ time, and Roman numerals on 
Ing care make us rub our eyes for the 
s in suceg these, however, we come im- 
walls of the Holy City; and 
off to the left, patt the new 
(Fiel), the only one outside the 
ty the Dama-cus Gate, and our 
end. 
ne within the i 
2 WiAccription, whic 
prfecth.fore, of anything 
‘ affa to Jerusale 



































of the present 
has been done 
beyond the 
m. But in 











streets are na pe ace ea ‘ 

operly au BO! said that the impression 
Be h se P nent at Jerusalem. The 
sniffe, and ‘ H-paved, and scarcely any 


¢ can actually be pointed 
cooking dragoman has a 
s ww l-- Hindu.’ From the 
Ys frof ore uniloras. 05 the miser- 

Olinet, there ie A The Police Code anhawker 


tion, About the, compiled by Mr Hown, 


ies or Armen 
able pilgrims w 
of cards of sha 
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ding through a delightfully picturesque | wel. 
wooded, and rich in altve groves, | its dec, 







well-ord’, 
quarter, 
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CHAPTER . 


Anp those interlacing 

branches across the foot, 

which had been like deli¢BERS, 1832 
Philip passed along, broadenu,,, 

black masses before the father 

had no purpose in following, 7 
craving to know what Madge 1. Price 1}. 
she learned that he had disinhe||  y,_ 4 4, 
rite of the family, and a fancy ened fe ie 
pleasant to walk back with him, w, a if 2 
explain more fally than he had done 12288 of “"18e8 
by which he had been actuated. ~- between 

He, too, knew this pathway well ; but, altho and 
he walked on, he had not yet decided to go all . 
the way. When he alitehel the glade in which # 
the King’s Oak reigned, he halted. This was a «3 

lace for elfiu revels, and fairy-rings were common 
in it, Every child brought here to play felt sure 
that this was the very spot where little Red 
Riding Hood met the eat and that her grand- 
inother’s cottage atood over there, where some 
funny people tried to make them believe was 
once @ Roman camp. Romans indeed ! as if they 
were going to give up the delightful association 
of Red Riding Hood with the place for a lot of 
dull people they were forced to read about in 
school-booka! And, of course, it was here also 
that the other Hood called Robin assembled with 
his merry men, and Little John and Friar Tuck, 
It was no use attempting to correct their ge 
graphy hy informing them that Sherwood For, 
was a long way from here: the child’s imagi 

tion insists upon associating its heroes with kno\. 
places. 

Mr Hadleigh was reminded of the happy graup 
of children he had found here in the sunshiue | 
not long ago, and as their bright faces rose before » 
him in the soft twilight, he seemed to grow strong 
again. Pleasant memories are as helpful to us * 
as pleasant antivipations, sj 

hen he resumed his way, he walked morc 
firmly than he had done since Philip left him # 
He had now decided to go on and wait for hing 
near the stile; and he uncons:iously quickenc#, 


his pace, although aware that he would -: 
























































plenty of time to spare. On reaching the rong 
way, however, he proceeded leisurely, listening ghe 
the river, but hearing no melody in it. the 
As he approached the stile, he saw the figt gry, 
of a man anu women slowly cross the road. ‘I’, h 7 
shook hands, and he heard the man say : & has 
‘T have your promise, and I shall hold y 
it Be faithfal, and I shall be able to tld would 
the past without y.in’ «+ not know 
There was a reply, but in a tonc 4 the police. 
it did not reach his ears. He recagt to hide his 
man the stranger who had recently, most intimate 
puarters in the village, although ; 
— a and. then. at 2 item 
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animation than one usually sees in the East. The 
house of Simon the tanner is pointed ont to us, 
and we receive the information with the neces- 
sary Teserve, But there are unmistakable tanneries 
in its neighbourhood, if that evidence goes for 
anything. Arrived at the hotel, we first ordered 
& couple of horees to be got ready as soon as pos- 44, 
sible; and having viewed the sorry-looking hack 
took a hurried breakfast, as we were anxiov, feeling 
ba on the road. Good horses and sadd&n incident 
usually to be obtained in Syria with a0 audience. 
difficulty, but we had unfortunately tv diatel cnn 
. medial 
very time when they were least plesuld nateay aug. 
the Thursday following Easter 6 part of a spy. And 
fast was not a very long affa: AS , 
sagee ry Jong afia'vation, for the man was 
inevitable cutlet and eggs, args him. He, therefore, 
ages, olives, figs, and orance. 
months in the East hed, his habit, Mr Beecham 
most dirty and exaspergiightly bent, his eyes seeming 
to take more than th-itings on the ground. At the 
Syrian countrymen ;-ching footsteps, he looked up. 
for ‘b re pfuentary and unaccountable change 
or ‘backsheesh,’ i f 
eenp ee eee ‘n—as if he had suddenly passed 
tl a a8 eIDfiow of a tree, and coming into 
and when he saw Wagain it was placid and gentle as 
what we were ‘ 
that was noti-evening, said Mr Hadleigh hastily, 
honour temberiny the county custom he had adopted 
the ~of saluting any one he encountered on the 
Toad 





our ; 
j.  ‘Good-evening,’ echoed Beecham, with a slight 
of t) inclination of the head. 
to; They eet moving quietly on their opposite 
ways. either looked ack, for cach was con- 
O14 acious that the otler intended or wished to do 
ths so, and did not care to be caught in the act. 
im That is one of the droll sensations often 
rati| experienced in the common course of daily life. 
for | Wo meet a friend, part, and without any reason, 
who havea desire to idk after him, but restrain our- 
met| Selves, lest he, being similarly disposed, should 
th ‘catch us at it.’ We laugh at ourselves, and 
- forget the absurd impulse. But what informs 
7 the look, the breath, the tone which makes us 
m like or dislike a man or a woman without any 
[  aedie justification? The mystery is one which 
r\|_ the poets and philosophers of all ayes seem to be 
Ri continually touching, but never grasping. Some 
cay call it instinct, others animal magnetism, All 
we know is that we feel and cannot tell why ; 
84! but there are few who have not had occasion to 
Se regret that they have not allowed themselves to 
_™ be guided by this inexplicable influence. 
int Mr Hadleigh, merely passing this stranger in 


tain.the deepening twilight, knew that he was a foe. 
six f Whether or not surprise at the words he had 
¢Famverheard, and wonder at their being addressed 
canoy® Miss Heathcote, had anything to do with the 
hold 2nsation, he could not tell ; but he felt as keen 
Other chill as if he had passed an iceberg—mentally 
id physically the sensation was. exactly the 
baggie. et he had heard nothing but praise of 
fied leig quiet, kindly-looking gentleman. ere was 
work. egree of chagrin, certainly, in the thought that 
the gua few wecks Mr Beecham—a casual visitor, as 
protactmight still be called—had obtained more infiu- 
about tintmongst the villagers than the master of 
the first hed had won by years of endeavour to help 


able for its brébem. 


i) 
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e| own way, in short, saying nothing about ¢) 


Mr Hadleigh attributed this SUCCESS | Since the eveni-- 
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carelessness which created their necessities. 
a man who has the means, this is the easiest 
shortest road to popularity. But this could t 
result in permanent benefit to the poor. ia 
Now, Mtr Hadleigh had really tried to: 
permanent good: and, compared to this r+ 
comer, he was still a stranger amongst the pr 
All allowance being made for the different?* 
temperament and the difference of metho 
was difficult to understand why Mr Be-? 
should so quickly win what Mr Hadlei, On¢ 
long striven for with so little result—the a°°!" 
of those around him. He 
He turned his eyes inward : was not f° eye 
—a great part—of the penalty he had te? °Ue 
making worldly success his first thor ®W@Y 
Love the second? Was it too Inte to Would 
heart? He had gained the admiration, th’. 
the envy of many: was it too late to which 
heart? How common folk would laug 1 
rich, prosperous man, if they knew M0 d 
was a misery to him because he had c.could 
ita crown—if they knew how gladly b> ae 
change places with his poorest labourer, th 
doing he might secure the affection for™ ® 
he craved. »_he 
If Philip’s mother had been with him, he?" 
have lavished upon her all that wealth Ave, 
buy!... There he stopped, in Litterne¥®S 
he came to the end of his world againiv f 
could not buy love. Obsequious s ubble, ¢ 
show of respect, obedience to hisfhted “8 
could hire: but that was all. of ie 
Beecham, without apparent effort @ by Y 
obtained at once the ‘Somethinfe ¥ U& 
beyond price. in ©) 

‘o his relief came curiosity andA vd: ” 
-—he did not know what. But wh.O. a.) 
man receive any promise from MigS sn, we 
Why should it have to do with hi¢he night. 
should she, who was to be Philip’s¥ of the 
speaking to a stranger, when her lo pilgrim 
ing for her? aced rui 

e halted, and after a momenhe rug 
turned in the direction of the vi 
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not to wait for his son. elds—} f/ fu 
At first he walked slowly, as ile bro Ge 
change his mind ; but as ins thoytling (ff Wa. 
so did his steps, and the chy home f/ Jou 
looming daskly against the slatéps are tt 
he stopped at the gate of Mringf// ®ticy, 
cottage. tif/ 2 tho 
A pretty little squat building qiere de 
lying well back from the road :.9 inf/ ;, few Wy 
surrounded by bushy evergree beti, Sting Ze a 
wall covered with trellis-workvatrooy Pro, els ate 
ing a spider’s web of branci, a lof o, Per] 
blossomed into red and Hf} 2 th A 
the cottage look like a bcks a One® ang 
homaent ae wild-fig/ ad), PS or 4 
At the gate, Mr ext of. Piler; 
if doubtful whether or at tin, hatte of 8 
intention which had krthe we Olive Shel), 
fon s ther. . 
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SATURDAY, 


OUR DETECTIVE POLICE. 

Tae number of murders that have taken place, 
and the very few murderers that have been 
brought to justice in and about London during 
the last few months, must go far towards contra- 
dicting the assertion to the effect that the metro- 
polis of England is ‘the safest city in the world’ 
to live in. And if to the list of crimes against life 
which have not been, and never are likely to be, 
brought home to the perpetrators, we add the 
innumerable thefts, burglaries, and other offences 
against property which go unpunished because the 
criminals are never found out, it can hardly be 
denied that we require a new departure in the 
syatem of our Detective Police, for the simple 
reason that, as at present constituted, the practical 
results of the sane are very much the reverse 
of satisfactory. 

It has been my lot, for reasons which need not 
be entered into here, to see not a little of the 
French detective system, and of the plans adopted 
hy those employed in discovering crime in Paris. 
The two systems, those of the London and 
Parisian detective, differ most essentially. With 
us, it is as if the general commanding an arihy in 
the field was to send spies into the enemy’s camp, 
taking care they were dressed and behaved them- 
selves in such a manner that every one would 
know who they were. On the other hand, the 
French system of detection is based on the prin- 
ciple that the enemy—namely, the criminals 
amongst whom they have to make their inquiries 
—shonid never be able to discover who the spies 
are. -Now, with some fifty or sixty detectives 
trained to perfection in the art of disguising them- 
selves, must it not be far more easy to discover 
the whereabouts of crime and the identity of the 
criminals, than can possibly be done under our 
system? Our detectives are as well known to a 
Londoner of any experience, and we may presume 
they are also just as well known to the criminal 
classes, as if they wore uniform. Nay, in a very 
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aiiinD Tan Cincirind iar tne SanaNRS (8 incent, it is clearly luid down that ‘the idea that 
a detective to be useful in a district must be 
unknown is erroncous in the great mass of cases, 
as he is then unable to distinguish between 
honest men who would help a ae officer and 
others.’ 

It seems to me, as it must do to all Rais study 
the question, that this is the fundamental mis- 
take we make, and that it is for this reason our 
detection of crime is so defective. We have no 
spies in the enemy's camp. Our detective officers 
are merely policemen i in shooting-jackets and billy- 
cock hats, The great criminal army knows who 
they are as well as if they wore their blue tunica. 
A French detective has nothing whatever to do 
with arresting criminals. He is not the sportaman 
who shoots the bird, but only the dog which points 
out where the game is to be found. The French 
agents of police, or detectives—many of whom 
have been over in England on ‘susiness, and are 
well acquainted with our Synteiti= sey that our 
regular police who keep or? in the streets are 
the best guardians of peace “and order in the 
world, but that our detective system is the worst 
and, practically, the most useless in Europe. Nor 
can any one acquainted with the subject sey they 
are wrong. Even the most casual readers of the 
papers must be struck with two fucta relating to 
crime in London. In the first place, the vigilance 
of the ordinary police is so great, that, as a rule, 
they lay hands upon a very gicat number of 
criminals, and cause a vast deal of crime to be 
punished. But, on the other hand, if aim urderer, 
burglar, or other offender against society does 
manage to get clean away, he is rarely if ever 
caught. The ypolice—that is, of course, the 
detective police—invariubly ‘get a clue’ to the 
affair; ant there the matter scema to end, The 
detection of crime is evidently not an art that has 
been cultivated in England. 

The French detective is a mon who would 
never be thoug’t, by any one who did not know 
him personally, to be connected with the police. 


neeful volume called The Police Code and Manual! In fact, he generally docs his best to hide his 
of the Oriminal Law, compiled by Mr Howard ; real occupation from even his most intimate 
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friende, Like our Londoner who is ‘something| again the next day and the following four or 
in the City,’ he aasumes the indefinite appellation | five days, making his visits purposely when my 
of un employd du gouvernement ; but in what office | friend and all his family were out, so a3 to have 
he is ‘employed, or what his ‘employment’ may | an excuse, whilst awaiting their return, of talking 
be, he refrains from stating. He is generally alto the servants, or of wasting a quarter of an 
quiet, unpretending individual, who neither courts| hour in the concterge’s den. He managed to 
nor avoids notice. The facility with which he|ingratiate himself with this latter individual ; 
agsumes all kinds of disguise, and the admirable | and in the course of the next few weeks, during 
manner in which he acts the part he assumes, | which time he still paid occasional visits, osten- 
must be seen in order to be realised. As a rule,|sibly to my friend, became quite intimate with 
he takes some time before bringing his inquiries|the servant. It ended in the concierge being 
to a close; but he is rarely at fault in the long-| arrested one fine day on a charge of having 
run, and generally manages to bring down the} stolen the plate. This was brought about partly 
ame he is hunting, by something the detective had seen in the 
Our English detective is the exact contrary | concierge’s room, but chiefly on account ‘of what 
of his French confrére. He docs not wear uni-| he had heard at a place where a number of the 
form, but he might just as well do so, for his| agents or brokers for stolen goods used to con- 
appearance and dress proclaiin him to be what gregate for business, and to which the detective 
he is quite as plainly as if he was clad like X142 | went in the character of a thief. The crime 
of the force. He is a well-meaning, intelligent} was thus discovered, and the thief was duly 
fellow; but both his want of training and the | punished. 
system under which he has to work quite unfit} I mention these two cases, out of not a few 
him for the detection of any crime which is hidden | with which I am acquainted, as illustrating in 
in mystery. I remember, some years ago, being|s80me measure the very different systeras on 
on a visit at a country-house, whore the jewel-| which the detectives of England and France do 
case of a lady visitor was stolen. It was quite| their work. In the latter country, as in every 
safe when the owner had finished dressing for| other country in Europe, London is regarded by 
dinner; but a couple of hours later her maid | the dangerous classes a8 the happy hunting-ground 
missed it, and gave the alarm. Search was made | of thieves and rogues of all kinds. I am fully 
—it is needleas to say, in vain. The house was} aware that many Englishmen would regard the 
full of visitors, many of whom had brought with French detective mode of working as underhand 
them their own valets and ladics’ maids, besides | and mean, and object to what they would term 
which there was a large staff of servants belonging | auy underhand work of the kind. But surely 
to the house itself. A tclegram was despatched when & question of such magnitude as the detec- 
to Scotiand Yard the next morning; and in due} tion of crime is mooted, the authorities ought 
time two detective officers arrived from London. } net to be guided by what is merely a matter 
They examined the room from which the jewel-| of sentimeut. Murderers, burglars, thieves, 
box had been taken ; questioned, and, as a natural | Swindlers, and all other evil-doera, do not 
consequence, set by the ears, all the servants of | hesitate to use the most effectual means at their 
the house, ag well as those of the different visitors ; | command wat order to insure success to fthem- 
made inquimies at the neighbouring railway station roe ws A then, glow Mh do so? une 
about the ¢ravellers who had left the place during al ee a se une a Bo wrorkitts ahs cia mld 
the last few days ; and finally, took their depar-| wo not avail ourselves of every possible advan- 
ture, leaving matters exactly where they were—| ace which the perpetrators of crime can com- 
where they have remained to the present day,! mand? One thing is very certain, that unless 
and where they are likely to remain for all|we take anew departure in the manner we 
time, attempt to detect crime, the dangerous classes 
will very soon have everything their own way. 


mention a case of a very similar kind which I once | 48 ® French police agent once told me, every 
crime that is undiscovered serves as an incentive 


witnessed in Paris A friend of mine, living : 

ie anaes © | for a dozen more of the same kind. 

with his wife, daughter, and male and female “With respect to the very strong dislike which 
ervant au second of a large old-fashioned house, | some persons have to anything in the shape of a 
found one morning that all his plate had been | secret police—or rather to disguised agents of the 
stolen, It was quite safe when the family went | lice acting as spies in the camp of the 
to bed the previous night; but in the morning! dangerous classes—it ought not to be forgotten that 
it had vanished. He communicated with the | the same prejudice existed half a century ago 
police ; and an elderly gentleman, who looked | against the ‘new police,’ or the ‘Peelers’ as they 

. . “clark i were called, being substituted for the watchmen 
like the manager or one of the heat-clerks of | cress ; 

Sank was pant’ -to the howe. “Neither ee ‘Charlies’ of our grandfathers’ days. If the 
oe : las had the ai .4¢ | authorities are wise enough to constitute 
conoverge nor any one € e slightest idea maintain a really efficient system of secret p 
who the individnal was, He came ostonsibly nts in the place of what we now call ‘plain- 
to see my friend on some business, and only told othe: officers,’ the result will be much the same 
him what this business really was) He came|as was the substitution of a regular metropoliten 








As a comparison with the foregoing, I may 
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police in place of the old watchmen. But if this| But the system on which they are trained is 
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greatly called-for change ie delayed much longer, | essentially bad. They are the wrong men in 
we shall ece the criminal classes gaining in| the wrong place—the square pegs in round 
strength every year, until it will me a6! holes, 


difficult to get the mastery over them as is the 
case in some of the Western States in America, A 
secret police, or rather, a number of secret agents 
of the police, organised on the French system, 
is what we must institute ere long, and the aooner 
it is taken in hand the better, ose who require 
their services do not hesitate to employ ‘ Private 
Inquiry Offices’ and other similar eatabliahinenta ; 
why should the government decline to entertain 
the idea of such an agency ag is here advocated ? 
If any man of influence and authority in the 
land could be present at a ‘business’ meeting 
of English, French, and a few German thieves in 
some of the lowest haunts of ‘Foreign London,’ 
an efficient system of secret detective police would 
very soon become established in what has been 
foolishly called ‘the safest city in the world’ 

In England, we have a curious bat very 
erroneous idea that if a policeman wears a swt 
of plain clothes instead of his regnlar uniform, 
he 1s fully able to find out all about any crime 
that hus ever been committed. A greater mistake 
was never made. Not only to the ‘dangerous 
classes, but to almost every Londoner who 1s 
anything of an observer regarding his fellow-men, 
‘plain-clothes’ officers, as our detectives are called, 
are actually as well known as if they wore the 
helmet, blue tunic, and black leather waist-belt 
of the regular policeman. It is quite otherwise 
in France. A French detective, as we have 
remarked before, has nothing whatever to do 
with serving summonses or warrants. He never 
arrests a criminal, but he points out to the reeular 
police where criminals are to be found. It is 
only on very rare occasions that he even appears 
a» Witness against a prisoner; and whicn lie docs 80, 
he assumes for the future a dress and general 
appearance quite unlike what he has hitherto 
borne. A French detective who cannot dikcuise 
himself in such a manner that his oldest frend 
would not be able to recoynise him, is not deemed 
worth his salary. He takes the greatest pro- 
fessional pride in this art. In a word, the 
French detectives are the spies sent by the army 
of law and order to find out all about the enemy 
that is constantly waging war against life and 
property. In England, we have no similar set 
of men, and what are the consequdhees? Why, 
that unless a murderer, burylar, or other offender 
is either taken red-handed, or leaves behind him 
some very plain marks as to who he is or where 
he is to be found, crime with us is, as a rule, 
undetected. Sooner or later, notwithstanding our 
uational prejudices against all that is recret and 
underhand, we must adopt a system for the 
detection of crime on the plan that is found to 
work so well in France; and the sooner we do 
so the better, unless we want to make England 
in general, and London in particular, mor: than 
even it is now the happy hunting-ground of all 
the scoundrels in Europe. All Frenchmen who 
have visited our country say that our ordinary 
police is the very best in the world; that the 
manner in which they preserve order in the 
streets is above praise; and they are right. Nor 
can a word be eaid against the character, the 
integrity, or the intentions also of our detectives. 
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BY MEAD AND 8TREAM 
CHAPTER XXX.—cURIOUR, 


‘I am going to the village, Ada, to see Mr 
Beecham, but I shall not be ong,’ said Wrentham 
to his wife. 

She in her pale, delicate pretiiness was as 
unlike the mate of such a man as Wrentham 
as a gazelle linked to a Bengal tiger would appear. 
But she was fond of him, Galea in him, and was 
aa happy in her married state as most of her 
neighbours seemed to be. Indeed, she believed 
herself to be a great deal happier than most of 
them. So far ag the household arrangements 
were concerned, he was a model husband: he 
interfered with none of them. He scldom scolded: 
he accepted his chop or steak with equanimity 
whether it was over or under done (of course he 
did not think it necessary to mention the repasts 
he indulged in at the Gog and Magog); and he 
had even put on a pzir of unbrushed boots 
without saying anything aloud. What woman 


;3s there who would not appreciate such a hus- 


band ¢ 

Mrs Wrentham did appreciate him, and was 
devoted to him. She had brought him a few 
hundreds, with which her father, a country trades- 


;man, had dowered her, and of that Wrentham 


declared he was able to make a fortune, With 
that intent most of his time was occupied in the 
City ; and she often lamented that poor Martin 
was so eager to make ‘ hay whilst the sun shone’ 
—-as he called it—that he was working himself to 
death. 

‘Never inind, dear, he would say: ‘there is 
no time like the present for laying by a store ; 
and we shall have Taine to enjoy ourselves when 
we have made a comfortable little fortune.’ 

‘But if you should kill yourself in the mean- 
while, Martin !? 

‘Nonsense, Ada; I am too tongh a chap to be 
killed 50 easily.’ 

Then he would go off gaily to the City (or the 
betting-ring). She would sigh, and sit down to 
wait for the happy time when that little fortune 
should be made. 

The man whilst he spoke to her war sincere 
enouvh; but in the feverish excitement of his 
speculations he forgot all about wife and home. 

At present he was at case, for he did nut mean 
to go farther than the Nim's //a/, So he made 
the little woman quite happy by his effusive 
tenderness, and still more y the information 
that ehe might wait up for ‘is return. What 
pleasant. intimation could a loving wife receive ¢ 

The village was in darkness, for gas had not 
yet foun? its way into Kingshope. The feeble 
slint of a candle here and there looked like a 

ull glowworm striving to keep up a semblance 
of uf e half-dozen shops with their oil- 
lamps a little brighter than the houses; 
but their innermost corners were dark and 
mysterious. Even the King’s Head and Cherry 


Tree wore such veils upon their faces that a » 


stranger would have passed by without suspecting 
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that these were hostelries within the gates of 
which was to be found good entertainment for 
man and beast, and where on market-days and 
fair-days were held high revels. 

In one of the darkest parts of the street there 
was a little window illuminated by a single ‘dip :’ 
that ‘dip’ revealed a jumble of sweetmeats, cheap, 
gaudy toys, and penny picture-books, The eager 
eyes of a group of children discovered there a 
palace of wonder and delight, filled with objects 
of ou eee interest and ambition. There was 
a wooden sword which young Hodge regarded as 
more powerful than his father’s spade and pick- 
axe: there was a gilt gingerbread man with a 
cocked-hat, which was looked upon with breath- 
leas admiration as a correct model of the Prince 
of Wales in all the splendour of royal attire. 
There was a brief discussion as to whether the 
cocked-hat should not have been a gold crown, 
which was undoubtedly the proper headgear for 
a prince, This, however, was settled by a mite 
of a girl, who suggested that the cocked-hat was 
worn when the Prince went out for a walk, and 
the crown when he was in the palace. 

Next in attractive power was a greenish bottle 
full of brandy-balls; and the children’s teeth 
watered as they gazed upon it. A Lord Mayor's 
dinner must be a small thing compared with that 
window with its jumble of sweets and toys. 

‘Wouldn’t you like to have some of these nice 
things? How happy we would be if life could 
be all gilt gingerbread and brandy-balls !’ 

That was exactly what they had been thinking, 
and an appalled silence fell upon the little group, 
as they turned to stare at the wizard who had 
read their desire through the Lacks of their heads, 
But they all knew the kindly face of the gentle- 
man who was looking at them so pleasantly. 
They did not note the shade of sadness and pity 
that was in his eyes. The faccs of the younger 
children broadened into smiles of expectation : 
the elder ones hung their heads a little—shy, 
doubting, hoping, and vaguely fearing that they 
had been caught doing something wrong. 

Mr Beecham patted one of them on the head— 
a child of about six years. 

‘Suppose you had sixpence, Totty, what would 

ou do p 

‘Buy all the shop.’ 

‘And what then?’ 

‘Eat um,’ was the prompt and emphatic answer. 

‘What! would you not share with your 
friehds 7? 

Totty looked round at her friends, who were 
anxious about her next reply. 

‘Such a lot of em,’ she said with a kind of sulky 
greedinesa, 

‘Well, sixpence will not buy the whole shop ; 
but I shall give it to your brother, and he must 
spend it upon something which can be easily 
divided into equal parts, so that you may all 
share alike.’ 

The gift was accepted in silence; but he had 
only moved a few paces away when there arose 
a hubbub of young voices angrily disputing as 
to what should be purchased with their fortune. 
He turned back i settled the matter for them. 
Whilst thus occupied, he was visited with the 
unpleasant reflection that what we want does not 
cause us so much trouble as what we possess. 
These children had been happy gazing at what 
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they had no expectation of attaining. In imagina- 
tion they could pick and choose each what he or 
she most fancied. Then he had come like an evil 
genius amongst them and by his trifling gift had 
produced discord. Had he purchased a t was 
in the shop there would still have been dissatis- 
faction. 

‘Communism will never thrive, he muttered 
as he walked away, after pacifying his little 
protégés as best he could; ‘the selfish individual 
will always be too strong for it. Master Philip 
is making a mistake.’ 

‘He ws a rum chap, was the comment of Mr 
Wrentham, who had been watching the incident 
from the outside of the small semicircle of light 
cast from the window of the sweet-shop. ‘In his 
dotage?... No. I might have said that, if we 
had not spent a few evenings together. A man 
who can pick up Nap and play it as he did, is 
no fool, however much of a knave he may be. 
He is not that cither. ... Wonder what can be 
the reason of Hadleigh’s curiosity about, him.’ 

His first movement from the darkness in which 
he stood suggested that he purposed saluting Mr 
Beecham at once; but he altered his mind, lit 
a cigar, and strolled leisurely after him. He had 
found a new interest in the stranger: it sprung 
out of his profound respect for Mr Hadleizh, for 
he was convinced that every word spoken by that 
pad and certainly every act performed by 

im, was the result of careful reflection and shrewd 
foresight. He was not a man to do anything 
without a distinct view to his own advantage. 
Wrentham intended to share that advantage. 
But as he was at present unable to conceive what 
it might he, and was working entirely in the dark, 
with the hope merely that he should discover the 
meaning of it all as he proceeded, he considered 
it wise to move with caution whilst he maintained 
the bearing of a most willing servant. 

He had sce under the impression that he had 
sounded the depths of Mr Beecham’s character 
pretty correctly ; but Mr Hadleigh’s inquiries and 
the incident with the children suggested two such 
opposite phases, that Wrentham could only con- 
clude one of them must be wrong. Mr Hadleigh 
had started the suspicion that Beecham had some 
design in hand, the discovery of which would be 
useful: the scene with the children brought 
Wrentham back to his first impression—that he 
was a simple-minded but clear-sighted gentleman 
who was wifling to lose a few pounds at cards 
occasionally without grumbling, 

Mr Beecham had so few visitors in his village 
quarters, that he had not yet found it necessary 
to give the attendants at the King’s Head the 
unpalatable but frequently unavoidable instruc- 
tion to say ‘Not athome.’ So that, ox Wrentham’s 
arrival, his name was at once conveyed to him. 
The message brought back was that, if Mr Wren- 
tham would be good enough to wait for a few 
minutes, Mr Beecham would be ready to receive 
him. 

When at length he was shown into the room, 
Mr Beecham was closing a large envelope, which 
he placed on his desk in order to stake hands 
with his visitor. At each side of the desk was 
a bright lamp with a white shade, reflecting the 
light full upon the document he had laid down. 
Wrentham had no difficulty in reading the 
address, 











Ney aay 
. Hope I am not disturbing you. Got home 
early, and took it into my head to come down and 
aoe a cigar and a chat. If you're busy, I'll 

t. 

‘No necessity. I had only to address an 
envelope to a friend with some inclosures, and 
that is done. You are very welcome to-nigh 
although we are not likely to have a chat, as 
have invited some young people to a conjuring 
entertainment.’ 

‘I am afraid you will find me an ungracious 
guest,’ said Wrentham, laughing, ‘for I had made 
up my mind to have a quiet evening with you 
ous and I have no fancy for jugglers—their 
tricks are all so stale.’ 

‘You will find this man particularly amusing. 
He is clever with his tongue as well as his hands, 
and is remarkably well-mannered, although you 
will be astonished, perhaps, to learn that he is 
only a street performer. 1 ought not to have 
told you that until after you had seen him. 
However, my chief pleasure will be—and I am 
sure yours will be—in seeing how the children 
enjoy the magician’s wonders. Mr Tuppit tells 
me that he never has so much delight in his 
work as when he has an audience of young 
people. We have got the large dining-room for 
the performance, and it is likely to turn out a 
brilhant affair. You must stay.’ 

At the mention of the conjurer’s name, Wren- 
than made a curious movement, as if he had 
dropped something—it was only the ash of hix 
cigar which had fallen on his sleeve. He dusted 
it into the fender. 

‘T wish I could go into things of this sort 
like you,’ he said, smiling admiringly at Mr 
Beecham’s enthusiasm; ‘but I can’t. I don’t 
believe you could do it either, if you had heavy 
and anxious work on hand. But you belong to 
the lucky ones who have successfully passed the 
Rubicon of life. You have made your hay, and 
can amuse yourself without thinking about to- 
morrow. I am never allowed to get to-morrow 
out of my head.’ 

‘Most People say that, was Mr Beecham’s 
response, with one of his quiet smiles; ‘and I 
always think it is because we waste to-day in 
thinking of to-morrow.’ 

‘Hit again,’ exclaimed Wrentham with a frank 
laugh. ‘I believe you are right; but we cannot 
all be philosophers. Nature has mgst to do in 
forming us, whatever share education may have 
in it, Where the dickens did you pick up your 

hilosophy ? In the east, west, north, or south? 
ve you been a traveller for pleasure or on 
business? Where have you been? What have 
you done, that you should be able always to see 
the sunny side of life? There’s a astrin 
uestions for you. Don’t trouble to answer them, 
though I should like if possible to learn how 
you became what you are—so calm, so happy.’ 

All this was spoken so good-humouredly—as if 
it were the outcome of nothing more than jesting 
curiosity—that Wrentham fancied he had very 
cleverly turned to useful account n passing obser- 
vation. His host could not head giving him 
some direct information about his career now. 

Mr Beecham appeared to be amused—nothing 
more. 

‘I have travelled in many directions of the 


] compass, partly on business, partly on pleasure. 
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Besye her I have found that although the seanea 
are different, men are the same. Those who Have 
had a fortune made for them spend it, wisely or 
unwisely as may be; those who have not, strive 
or Wish to strive to make one for themselves. 
Some succeed, some fail: but the conditions of 
happiness are the same in either case—thoae 
who are the most easily content are the most 


“happy: 

‘Beaten,’ thought Wrentham. ‘What a clever 
beggar he is in answering the most direct 
questions with vague generalities.’ What he said 
was this: 

‘J spo that you had a fortune made for 
you, and so could take things easy ?’ 

‘A little was left to me, but [ am glad to say 
not oo to permit me to be idle. I cannot 
say that I have worked hard, but I worked in the 
right direction, and the result has been satisfactory 
—that is, so far as money is concerned.’ 

‘Wish you would give me a leaf out of your 
book : it might start me in the right direction 
too, 

‘Some day you shall have the whole book to 
read, Mr Wrentham, and I shall be delighted if 
you find it of service,’ 

‘But what line were you in? I should like 
to know.’ 

‘So you shall, so you shall—by-and-by.—You 
have allowed your cigar to go out, Try one of 
these Larranagas ; and excuse me for a minute—I 
want to send this away.’ 

He took up the packet which Wrentham had 
observed lying on the desk, and quitted the room. 

‘Wish I could make him out,’ was Wrentham’s 
reflection, as, after lighting his cigar, he stood on 
the hearth with his back to the fire and glared 
round the room in search of something that 
might help to satisfy his curiosity. ‘Maybe there 
is nothing to make out.... But what does he 
want sending off letters to Madge Heathcote at 
this time of evening? I saw the address plainly 
enough, and that letter was for her.... There 
is something to find out.’ 

(Zo be continued.) 
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In 1763, Mr Grenville, then First Lord of the 

| Treasury and Chancellor of the Exchequer, had 
occasion to enlist the services of a gentleman 
familiar with ancient handwriting, in the arrange- 
ment of papers and other business, So well did 
Mr Thomas Astle do his work, that, two years 
later, he was made Receiver-zeneral on the Civil 
List ; subsequently becoming, in succession, chief 
clerk in the Record Office, and keeper of the 
Astle was a diligent and 
| discreet collector of manuscripts; and mindful 
of his obligations to the Grenvilles, directed by 
his will that his valuable library should pass into 
the possession of the Marquis of Buckingham for 
the sum éf five hundred pounds. That noble- 
man gladly accepted the conditional bequest, and 
ho the sometime keeper’s treasures honourably 
at Stowe. As opportunities offered, he and his 
successor added@ books and documents to Astle’s 
store, until they had brought together a masa of 
original materials for the history of the three 
kingdoms unrivalled by any other private col- 
lection. 
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The middle of the present century saw Stowe 
shorn of its glories; and in 1849, its famous 
manuscripta were advertised for public sale; but 
their threatened dispersion was fortunately averted 
by the Earl of Ashburnham purchasing the entire 
collection, and adding it to his own extensive 
library, rich in works of carly European and 
English literature. At the time of the earl’s 
death he was the possessor of four distinct col- 
lections, known as the Stowe, the Barrois, the 
Libri, and the Appendix. The last-named, repre- 
senting his occasional purchases, consisted of two 
hundred and fifty volumes, including richly illu- 
minated missals and Books of Hours, choice copies 
of the works of Chaucer, Wickliffe, Gower, Dante; 
English chronicles, monastic registers, and indi- 
vidual manuscripts of great rarity and value. 
The Barrois collection of seven hundred and two 
manuscripts was notable for its specimens of 
ancient bindings, its illuminated manuscripts, and 
its examples of carly French literature; while 
the Libri section was remarkable for its very 
ancient manusciipts, its copies of Dante’s Com- 
media, its works of early Italian literature, its 
Tare autographs, and its letters of distinguished 
French men of science. 

In 1879, all these treasures were offered by the 
resent Earl of Ashburnham to the trustees of the 
ritish Museum for the sum of one hundred and 

sixty thousand pounds; but upon their request- 
ing him to separate the manuscripts from the 
poe books, the curl intimated that, finding he 
ad underpriced hia library in the first instance, 
he should require the hundred and sixty thousand 
pounds for the manuscripts alone ; or fifty thou- 
gund for the Stowe collection, and fifty thousand 
for the Appendix collection, if the trustees elected 
to buy them only ; and with that intimation the 
negotiation ended. In the autumn of 1882 the 
Museum anthorities sought Lord Ashburnham 
again, to learn that he would only sell the col- 
lection as a whole at the price he had originally 
named. The keeper of the department of Manu- 
scripts went down to Ashburnham Place, examined 
the collection volume by volume, and returned 
with above nine hundred of the choicest volumes 
and portfolios of papers, for the inspection of the 
trustees themselves; and they came to the con- 
elusion that, all things considered, the collection 
was worth the money demanded for it; and 
recommended the Treasury to purchase it, and 
give the trustees power to make over certain 
portions of the Libri and Barris collections— 
said to have been abstracted from the public 
libraries of France—to the French government 
on payment of twenty-four thousand pounds. 
To this proposition the Treasury would not 
agree, not being prepared to purchase the col- 
lection en bloc. 

Then Lord Ashburnham agreed to sell the 
Museum the Stowe and i date divisions for 
ninety thousand poands. The Treasury offered 
seventy thousand pounds; whereupon the earl 
requested that the manuscripts in the possession 
of the Museum trustees should be returned to 
their proper home. Determined, if possible, to 
avert what they regarded as an irreparable 
national calamity, the trustees proposed to make 
good the twenty thousand pounds by allowing 
a reduction on the annual vote for the Museum 
to the amount of four thousand pounds for the 
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next five years. ‘My Lords’ were obdurate, the 
earl was firm; and the disappointed Museum 
trustees had nothing left to aha but to retire 
with an expression of their regret at the untoward 
result of their efforts to save the precious manu- 
scripts from probable expatriation. A weck or two 
later, however, they were gladdened by receiv- 
ing a verbal intimation from the guardian of the 
public Fal that the government were ready 
to poe e the Stowe collection provided it 
could be obtained for forty thousand unds. 
Lord Ashburnham would not lower his demand 
to that extent, but consented to accept forty-five 
thousand pounds, So the bargain was struck, 
the House of Commons voted the money, and the 
much-talked-of manuscripts became the property 
of the nation. 

Whatever the pecuniary value of the Stowe 
collection may be, the custodians of our great 
library may well rejoice upou acquiring its nine 
hundred and ninety-six Be of charters and 
cartularies; ancient missals and rituals; old 
English chronicles; old statutes; reports of 
famous trials; household books; royal wardrobe 
accounts ; papal bulls and indulgences ; historical, 
bie and ecclesiastical documents; diplomatic, 
political, and private correspondence ; and papers 
of more or less value to the antiquary, genealogist, 
and general student. In truth, the subject-matter 
of this mass of manuscripts is of so varied a nature 
that it would almost be easier to say what is not, 
than what is to be found therein. We shall not 
attempt to do either, but content ourselves with 
enumerating some of the curiosities of the collec- 
tion. 

Firat, among these comes a volume of Anglo- 
Saxon charters, the cover of which is adorned 
with figures of saints and martyrs, and a repre- 
sentation of the crucifixion, worked with the 
needle, in coloured silks and gold-thread. The 
first charter 11 the volum» is one of six lines, 
by which Withred, king of Kent, granted certuin 
lands to the nuns of Liming ; His Majesty, ‘being 
illiterate,’ making the sign of the cross against 
his name. Another relic of Anglo-Saxon times 
is the register of Hyde Abbey, Winchester, the 
greater part of which is supposed to have been 
written in the reign of Canute. On the first page 
are portraits of that monarch and his queen 
‘Ailgythu’ in their robes of state. On the fourth 
leaf are memoranda of the Conqueror’s building 
a palace at Winchestes, and of the burning of the 
city in 1140 by Robert, Earl of Gloucester. A 
copy of Alfred’s will is followed by an account 
of the burying-placea of the Anglo-Saxon kings 
and saints, various forms of benedictions, a list 
of relics preserved at Hyde, and a calendar ot 
sainta. On one page is a fragment of the erultat 
as chanted on Holy Saturday in the monastery, 
with the musical notes—consisting of lines and 

oints placed over the syllables, and indicating 
by their forms the high and low tones in which 
these syllables were to 

Of historical interest are—the Vaart re 
of the trial of ‘Johanne d’Are,’ dated the 7th of 
July 1456, and duly signed and attested by the 
notaries ; the original declaration of eight of the 
bishops in favour of Henry VIII's assumption 
of power in church matters, in which they pro- 
nounce that Christian princes may make ecclesias- 
tical laws; and two little volumes—one about 
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three inches square, containing sundry calendars | twenty-line Bpisile to Miss Martha Blount, on her 
and tables, written on leaves of vellum, and | Bé Ya 
bearing on the fly-leaf, in the handwriting of the| ‘The Emperor of Morocco’s curses his 


Duke of Somerset: ‘Fere of the lord is the 
begenning of wisdume: put thi trust in the 
lord wh all thine heart ; not wise in thyne 
own conseyte but fere the lord and fle from evele 
frome the toware the day before deth, 1551. 
E. Somursgr.’ The other booklet is about an 


inch square, and bound in gold, enamelled in 


black, and furnished with two small gold rings, 
by which it could be suspended to its owner’s 
waist. It consists of a hundred and ninety-six 
pages of vellum, on which are written the seven 
penitential psalma This was one of Henry VIII's 
ifta to Anne Boleyn, and was given by her— 

orace Walpole says—to her maid of honour 
Mrs Wyatt, when the beautiful queen bade fare- 
well to the world on Tower Hill. 

Among other originals of political importance 
may be noted the return concerning the levy of 
ship-money, made to Sir Peter Temple, High- 
sheriff of Bucks, from the parish of Great Kimble, 
bearing the names of those who tendered their 
refusal to the constables and assessors; the said 
constables’ and assessors’ names appearing in the 
list of protesters, at the head of which stands the 
name of John Hampden. Of a little later date 
is the secret article of the treaty made in 1654 
between Louis XIV. and the Protector of England 
for the expulsion from France of Charles IL, the 
Duke of York, and eighteen royalists ; Cromwell 
undertaking in return to expel certain Frenchmen 
from England. This document is signed by De 
Bordeaux on the part of the French king; by 
Fiennes, Lisle, and Strickland on the part af 
the Commonwealth. The Grand Monarth’s own 
signature app to an order addressed to the 
governor of the Bastile—an order for him to 
pects the Countess de Bussy to sleep with her 

usband. 

There are two literary curiosities in the shape 
of a five-act tragedy by Bale, Bishop of Ossory, 
who died in 1563; and a comedy, author 
unknown, intended to be played for the amuse- 
ment of Elizabeth and her court; the latter 
ending with the following lines, addressed to 
Queen Bess : 

May you have all the joys of innocence, 

“Injoyinge too all the delights of sense. 

May you live long, and knowe till ye are told, 

T’ endeare your beauty, and wonder you sro old ; 

And when heaven’s heate shall draw you to the skye, 

May you transfigured, not tranafigured dye ! 


In the original drafts of a dedication to be 
prefixed to some operas by Purcell, Dryden says : 
Musick and poetry have ever been acknowledged 
sisters, which walking hand-in-hand support each 
other. As poetry is the harmony of words, s0 
musick is that of notes; and as try ie a rise 
above Vis and oratory, 50 is musick the exalta- 
tion of poetry. Both of them may excel apart; 
but cme they are most exesient when er, are 
joined, because nothing is then wanting to either 
of their perfections, for thus they appear like 
wit and beauty in the same person.’ At the end 
of a copy of Bacon’a Hesays, presented to Mrs 
Newsham, in 1725, by ‘her servant, A. se i is 
a sonnet in the poet's handwriting, enti ed A 
Wish to Mrs M. B. on her Birthday, June 15. Tt 
is to be found in his works, expanded into a 





two eldest sona, taken from the original in his 
own writing in the register of the principal 
church at Morocco,’ is a curiosity, if scarcely a 
literary one; and the same may be aaid a 
apecimen of French penmanship—a series of 
portraits of the time of Louis AIV., executed 
with such freedom that they seem to have been 
done with one uninterrupted flourish of the pen. 
Each portrait has a song with music appended to 
it, the volume ending with a piece of music in 
Rousseau’s own hand, composed by him at 
Paris in 1776. 

The letters, original and transcribed, in the 
collection are so multitudinous, that it is impos- 
sible to enter into detail about them ; they cover 
every reign from Edward III. to George IIL, 
and ie preaniee Englishmen of any note are 
few indeed ; while epistles written by such illus- 
trious foreigners as Doge Andrea Cantarini, 
Francis 1., Cardinal Mazarin, Louis XIV., Madame 
de Maintenon, Voltaire, ivederick the Great, 
Mirabeau, Lafayette, and Napoleon the Great, 
figure in the catalogue of contents. 

We must mention that among the treasures 
acquired by the nation are a number of manu- 
scripts in the Irish language, and of manuscripts 
relating to the history and antiquities of Ireland ; 
besides the correspondence of Arthur Capel, 
Earl of Essex, Lord-lieutenant of Ireland under 
Charles II The government having decided that 
manuscripts in the Irish language, and those 
bearing more or less directly upon trish history 
and literature, should be lent indefinitely to the 
Royal Irish Academy, for the use of students and . 
the public, the greater portion of the above will 
be lost to Bloomsbury—how large a portion will 
not be known, until the representatives of the 
British Museum and the Irish Academy have 
settled the matter between them. 
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Tune were three of them, little pale-faced, grave- 
va irl-children, unmistakable Londoners in 
their lack of the healthy colouring and sturdy 
limbs which would have marked country-bred 
children of their age. The eldest was perhaps 
eleven; the younger ones, eight and six years 
old respectively ; and it was preity, as well as 
pathetic, to see the prematurely motherly care 
which the eldest sister—whom the little ones 
called ‘Gertie’—bestowed upon the tiny mite 
whose responsible protector she seemed to be. 
When first I noticed them, they were walking 
demurely round the gravel-path of the ure upon 
which my study window looks out. h & 
skipping-rope dangling loosely from her hands ; 
and the younger ones were twee § intent Gee 
some grave story from the lips of their : 
Present}y, they came along the upper side of the 
garden, towards my window, and I had my first 
glimpse of their faces, Each waa pretty in her 
childish way. The eldest, tall for her age, alight 
and dark, regular features and soit brown 
eyes, whose‘ naturally pathetic expression was 
heightened by the deap mourningfrock aad 
erape-trimmed hat which each alike was wearing. 
The two younger children were less noticeable in 
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appearance, the second being, I fancied, ordinarily 
a merry, dimpled little maiden. whom, but for 
some temporary cloud on her spirits, I could 
more easily have pictured enjoying a good game 
of romps with some of the other small frequenters 
of our garden; and the youngest, like Gertrude, 
a pensive-faced baby, with sadly transparent 
colouring and fragile figure, betokening conatitu- 
tional delicacy. It was summer-time; and as 
they passed beneath my widely opened window, 
I caught the word ‘Mother’ two or three times 
Te » gravely pronounced by Gertie; and I 
judged, from the reverent expression of the three 
ittle faces and from their deep mourning, that 
she was recalling to the memory of her charges 
some childish reminiscences of a recently lost 
parent. 

I had certainly never seen them before, or, 
child-worshipper that I was, I could not have 
failed to recognise them. All the other young 
people in the garden—from Tommy, surname 
unknown, aged two, with a penchant for sticky 
sweetmeats, and an aversion to nurses, to Miss 
Mildred Holford, verging upon sweet seventee 
and alternating between spasmodic propriety an 
innate tomboyism—were intimately known to me 
—by sight, at all events; and in my idle specula- 
tions upon the little strangers, I jumped to the 
conclusion—subsequently verified—that they were 
new-comers to one of the large empty houses 
facing mine on the further side of our square. 

From that day forward I saw them frequently, 
generally, as on the first occasion, alone, the eldest 
in charge of the younger ones, sometimes accom- 
panied by a tall lady, also in deep mourning, whom 
they addresaed as ‘auntie ;’ sometimes with a 
sober, matronly looking nurse, who carricd in her 
arma a bundle of white drapery, enveloping what 
I opined to be a baby of tender weeks. This baby 
was the favourite toy of the three little sisters. 
Nothing else possessed the slightest attraction for 
them when their tiny brother was present ; and 
it was a pretty study to watch the pride and 
delight of the two elder girla, when their nurse 
allowed each in turn to carry the white-robed 
atom a few steps away from her side and back 
again. Nor was little Ethel, the youngest of the 
trio, debarred from the privilege of playing nurse 
sometimes. Too weak and frail to be safely 
trusted to carry the pious burden, it was her 
chief delight to sit, still as a mouse, on the corner 
of one of the garden-seata, crooning and talking 
baby-talk to the unconacious morsel on her lap, 
while the nurse and elder girls kept guard at a 
few yards’ distance, their absence being clearly 
a highly valued condition of this innocent ‘con- 
fidence-trick.’ 

Morning after morning, throughout the first 
week of their residence in our square, was the 
same routine carried out; the younger ones 
sometimes indulging in a run with their hoops, 
from Gertie’s side; sometimes amusing them- 
selves with dolls or skipping-ropes; or again 
listening while their aunt or Gertrude read aloud 
to them. But on Saturday morning they did not 
rd iad es usual, and I found myself Bal missing 
their company, and puzzling myself with vague 
speculations to account for their absence. Even 
in this short time my heart had gone out towards 

_ the little motherless girls, and I Fad begun uncon- 
scionsly to weave fanciful theories of their past 
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and present life, to account for the sweet serions- 
mess and precocious womanly aire of the eldest 
girl, and the influence of love—for her manner 
was untinged by any assumption of elder-sisterly 
prerogative—which she clearly possessed and 
exercised over the younger ones. Rightly or 
wrongly, I never knew, but I pictured them the 
children of parents separated by & long interval 
of years in age, but united by strong bonds of 
confidence and affection. Gertrude’s sedate air 
suggested that she had been rather the companion 
than the plaything of her mother; and that the 
mother’s influence had been tender, without 
caprice, was apparent from her child’s gentle 
gravity, and from the unquestioning attention 
paid to her lightest hint or remonstrance by the 
ounger sisters. The words, ‘Mother would not 
have wished it,’ or, ‘Father would not like to 
see it,’ from her lips were sufficient in a moment 
to quell Edith’s occasional fractiousness, or to dry 
Ethel’s ready tears ; while the confidence existing 
between all three was enough to show that no 
undue favouritism had ever wakened jealousy 
of one another. Unselfish to a fault, Gertrude 
was the one to give way in every question of 
mere personal preference ; but she never swerved 
from Mec adherence to what she believed would 
be ‘mother’s’ wish or course of action, and an 
appeal from her opinion to aunt or nurse was 
rare indeed. 

Such were some of my dreams of these little 
ones that Saturday morning. Luncheon-time 
came, and passed, without a sign ; and go restless 
and idle had I been all morning, owing to the 
absurd interest I had taken in the non-appearance 
of my little friends, that, contrary to my usual 
custom, I was obliged to forego my half-holiday 
and settle to work again, Suddenly, glancing 
from my book for the thousandth time that day 
I spied the little trio approaching. They look 
less grave than usual, and were manifestly pre- 
occupied, as I judged from the frequent glances 
cast by one and all towards the entrance-gate, at 
the far corner of the square. At last the cause 
became evident. The gate swung open, and an 
elderly gentleman in deep mourning came hastily 
into the garden. He was nicky perceived ; 
and with a glad cry of ‘Father!’ all three 
children scampered off to meet him, ‘Father’s’ 
half-holiday ‘was clearly the event of the 
week for his little motherless girls ; and for the 
first time simee I had seen her, the sad cloud 
passed from Gertie’s eyes, and for a few hours 
was lost in the light of unalloyed happiness. 
Under ‘father’s’ generalship they played merry 
childish games, laughing and Sonp Ing as I had 
never yet deemed it possible they could laugh or 
romp; and when the delicate little Ethel grew 
weary and could play no longer, there was a 
knee for each of the younger pets, and a seat 
at her father’s side for Gertrude, while it 
was evident that he was spinning yarns and 
racking his brains for fairy tales, each of 
which was rewarded with unanimous applause, 
and reiterated calls upon the narrator's memory 
or invention. So passed the happy holiday 
afternoon, a peaceful idyll in the great prose 
volume of London life; and when at the 
father rose from his seat, and, with a tiny hand 
in each of his, moved slowly homewarda, I felt 
as if the colour had faded out of the summer 
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evening, and the workaday clonds hed begun to 
close in aes me again. 

So the July days glided by, bringing no greater 
change into the lives of my three little maidens 
than the regular alternations of grave morning 
walks and gay Saturday afternoon romps. They 
seemed shy of making friends among their light- 
hearted young neighbours ; and the other children 
appeared to be awed and checked in their advances 
by the sombre crape and sedate looks of the new- 
comers. Now and then, a timid overture was 
made, generally to Edith, the second of the trio, 
whose dimpled cheeks looked more suggestive 
of successful negotiation than her sisters’ demure 
faces ; but such attempte were rare, and as arule, 
my own unsuspected interest was the only notice 
taken of their doings, and they were left unmo- 
lested in the pursuit of their quiet routine. 

By-and-by my vacation-time arrived, and I 
left the heat and bustle of London for a country 
rest. On my return, the days had shortened 
perceptibly, the sun was shorn of half his bright- 
nesa, the garden trees were shedding their leaves, 
and autumn fogs and winter frosta were approach- 
ing apace. There, as usual, on the first morning 
after my return to work, were the little ladies. 
But there were no longer quiet hours of basking 
in sunshine on the seats, and much of the sober 
confabulation seemed to have taken wing with 
the flight of their summer surroundings. Time 
was acting its usual part as the disperser of clouds 
and lightener of hearts. ‘Mother’ had become 
less a recent reality than a sweet occasional 
memory, and the young blood of the younger 
sisters called for more active exercise than the 
grave promenade that had sufficed previously. 

But as autumn faded into winter, and the 
London sky donned its accustomed leaden-hued 
uniform, the fireside usurped the attractions of 
the window-seat, and but for an occasional glimpse, 
accidentally caught as I passed the window, I 
lost sight of my little triad of maidens. 


The spring of 187- was unusually late in 
making its appearance. The sun sullenly refused 
to pierce the shroud of fog and mist; the buds 
seemed reluctant to shed their outer coats, and 
unfold their tender greenery to the dangers of 
frost and blighting east wind. The grass was 
still discoloured and sodden in our garden, and 
the costermonger appeared to have forgotten his 
customers in our square, so tardy*® was he in 

ing the welkin ring with his hoarse vindica- 
tion of his wares, ‘All a-blowin’ and a-growin’.’ 
Though the almanac stoutly averred that we 
had entered upon the ‘merrie month of May,’ 
a fire was still an absolute essential for comfort, 
and I hesitated long before wheeling my writing- 
table to the window and taking up my fine- 
weather quarters. However, the move was at 
length made; and the first group that met my 
eyes, as they wandered from my work to the onter 
world, was the now familiar one of the ‘serious 
family.’ But they were no longer alone; with 
them walked a middle-aged lady, of precise and 
dignified aspect, whom it required but slight 
knowledge of female human nature to identifi 
asa governess. The little ones too were Ghenpet 
Gertie and Edith had grown apace. The former, 

ttier and even more demure than of yore, had 
shot up into a tall slip of a girl, giving promise 
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of graceful figure and carriage, though ay yet 
showing the angularity and awkwardness of too 
rapid growth. ‘Edith was more ish-looki 
and a trifle less roundabout than before, and h 
clearly a fine fund of animal spirits, longing for 
a chance of making their escape. But Ethel ! 
Alas! more plainly than ever were the sure signs 
of delicacy noticeable in the sweet wee face and 
unnaturally deep-set eyes. She had lost rather 
than gained ground during the lonz severe winter, 
The effort to take part even in her sisters’ quiet 
sports was clearly beyond her strength, and 
it was sad indeed to catch the peeeas, hopeless 
expression with which she urged her weariness, 
asa plea for resisting Edith’s thoughtless, childish 
allurements. 

Before long, I noticed that she had given u 
the attempt to join the play ; and Edith herself 
was forced to recognise her plea, and to find 
allies in her romps among the other small-fry 
in the gardens, with many of whom she had now 
struck up acquaintance. Presently, even the daily 
walk grew to be too much for the feeble little 
frame, and a miniature carriage was devised, in 
which, tended constantly and lovingly by her 
eldest sister, she spent her outdoor hours. Many 
a long silent morning did she while away under 
the trees, the baby on her lap, and the sweet 
child-voice of her devoted sister reading to her, 
or telling her stories, with unwearying patience. 
Many a time have I paused in my work to watch 
the sad drama of pure unselfish love. Many a 
Saturday afterncon have I spent at my window, 
unable to turn away from the simple yet solemn 
acene, enacted in that commonplace London 
square, to seek pleasure and distraction among 
the busy haunts of river-side or park. 

Those Saturday half-holidays were no ue 
joyous festivals for the father and children, His 
coming was as regular, and as eagerly looked for, 
as ever; but now there was no glad rush to 
meet him at the gate, no merry romps, in which 
he was the youngest child among the group. He 
saw, all too clearly, and Gertrude too had long 
since recognised, the inevitable parting that was 
slowly but surely approaching, and the tender 
devotion of both parent and sister was touching 
indeed to witness. Again a little while, and the 
bright summer eun, falling on the garden and 
its merry groups of children, kisscd the little 
pale cheek no more. I could see the sudden 
pause in game and romp, when the two sisters 
appeared as usual for their morning walk. I 
could see the players hasten to their side, and 
could imagine the eager inquiries for the little 
invalid, the looks and words of childish sympathy 
offered with heartfelt though transient earnestneas, 
before they turned away to resume their games, 
claiming Edith as a playmate, and leaving poor 
Gertie ‘alone with her sad thoughts. Till aot 
length the day came when inquiry was vain. 
The blinds were drawn close in the house across 
the square ; the accustomed walk in the garden 
was omitted ; for the little sister’s pure innocent 
spirit had passed away into eternal peace ; and 
ere yet the mourning-frocks worn for their 
mother were lpid aside, baby Ethel had gone to 
join her in @&u better home, and Gertrude had 
another sweet memory to treasure up in her young 
heart, another heavy grief to add intensity to the 
pathos of her soft brown eyes. 
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Many months passed without my catching more| ‘She was with Mrs Gaythorn a few minutes ago,’ 
than a ing glimpse of the young mourners. | replied the girl—‘Oh! here she comes,’ 

The canten aA too many associations with the 8 at the approaching figure, and 
past to be any longer the scene of Edith’s romps | instantly recognised my favourite of days gone 
or Gertrude’s daily walks ; and it was only when| by. She had fully realised all my expectations 
I happened by accident to meet the children in] of her. Tall, graceful, beautifully moulded in 
the street, or to a distant peep at them in the face and figure, there was all the old pensivencss 
gardens af the Temple, now their chosen resort, | and the sweet half-melancholy of expression ; and 
that I could judge of my favourite’s recovery of | as she met my gaze, standing in her white cloud- 
her spirits, or admire the delicate beauty which | like draperies in the shadow of the doorway, I 
grew with her growth. She was fulfilling the] could see at once that she was utterly unconscious 
promise of her childhood, and ripening into a] of her loveliness, and unspoiled by the admiration 
quiet pene style of beauty, forming a more|it must win. I could not, even at the risk of 
marked contrast than cver to the vivacious] appearing saa tetera resist the pleasure of 
younger sister, whose chatter and merry laugh| studying her beauty and noelg the grace of 
rippled through the cloistered precincts of the|every movement and gesture. Fortunately, the 
Temple, and drew many a backward glance from} corner in which I had ensconced myself was 
the blue-bag laden lads passing through these | shaded, and my admiration passed unnoticed and 
quiet courts. Then came a long break in my | unrebuked. watched her as she courteously 
connection with our square. Duty called me} but decidedly declined the invitations of two or 
from England for a spell of some years, and on | three eager candidates for the dance; and when 
my return to the familiar scenes, I found it) at last the waltz was over, and the pretty girl I 
impossible to take up the old threads of associa-| had before noticed came back, leaning on her 
tion, and to recognise, in the grown youths and pees arm, and showing me in her ante 
maidens who played lawn-tennis in the well-| features a dim resemblance to the merry little 
known garden, the little ones whom I had seen; Edith of my earlier recollections, I followed the 
playing under care of nurses and governesses on | party down-stairs. Then having seen them don 
those grass plots in my student days. I was| their wraps and start two and two, Gertrude with 
foreed to form a new circle of acquaintances-by- | her father, and Edith with the happy Gerald, to 
sight, among another generation of children, and | walk round to their own side of the square, J 
took my hat and strolled home, my mind full of 
the sad memories of the old days when I used 
to watch the little trio of serious faces from my 
study window. 

The following morning broke with a cloudless 
sky and brilliant sunshine, even in our gloomy 
old-fashioned quarter of London. IJ was taking a 
half-holiday that day; but feeling disinclined for 
exertion, t contented myself with a volume of 
Thackeray and a seat under the planc-trees in the 
square garden, where the sparrows were twittering 
with a specious make-believe of being in the 
country. My book lay neglected at my side, 
and my thoughts were wandering again to the 
past, prompted by my rencontre of the previous 
night. Half curiously, I turned from the contem- 
plation of the groups of youngsters playing on the 
grass, to look up at the windows of the house 
in which my little friends had lived. <A carriage 
and a cab stood at the door; and even as I looked, 
the door itself was opened, and a procession of 
trunks and“bonnct-boxes was carried down the 
steps and deposited on the roof of the cab. 
Among the luggage was an unquestionably male 
portmanteau; and it needed not the white rosettes 
phot by the servants to mes to me the Rear 
of these preparations. e despairing ce an 
qripg near fale suggestion that ‘Gerald will not 
care to waltz with me after to-morrow,’ recurred to 
my mind, confirming my conclusion. Five minutes 
more and the doorway was filled with a group 
of host and aor bidding farewell to the happy 
couple. Edith—the brightness of her eyes slighty 
dimmed as she clung to her father and aister 
in a last embrace—forced a glad smile through 
her teara as ahe turned to her young husband, 
Together they passed down the steps and entered 
the waiting carriage. A parting cheer, a shower 
of rice and satin shoes, a rattle of wheels upon 
the stony street, and in a moment the carriage 
turned the corner of the square and disappeared 

































I looked in vain for any among the gay tennis- 
layers to remind me of the sombre-clad sisters, 
am. whose childish joys and sorrows I had learned 
to feel so deep an interest. 

Not long after my return to England, I was 
present, one summer night, at a large part. 
given by a neighbour of ours in the square. It 
was a sultry evening, and the gas-lighted drawing- 
room, stripped of its furniture, and given up to 
such indefatigable dancers ag will not be daunted 
by a thermometer standing at fabulous figures 
in the shade, had no attraction for a lazy non- 
dancer like myself. I therefore strayed, shortly 
after midnight, into the cooler atmosphere of 
an anteroom, where card-tables were set out, 
and a few of the quieter sort were enjoying a 
rubber within hearing-distance of the music. One 
of the players rose from his scat as I entered, 
and moved towards the folding-doors which 
opened into the drawing-room. There he stood 
for a moment or two watching the waltz, and 
then beckoned to sume one among the dancers, 
From my quiet corner I saw a young couple 
approach in answer to his sign, and a happy, 
ringing voice entreated for one mure dance, 

‘I have promised it to Gerald, father, and 
he will be so disappuinted if I go before he 
has had it, Just this one more, and I will 
come.’ 

‘Very well, dear, he replied. ‘But then we 
must really be going. Remember, you will have 
a tiring day to-morrow.’ 

‘It is because of to-morrow that I don’ttwant 
to disappoint Gerald to-night,’ she answered, 
smiling to her partner. ‘He won’t care to waltz 
with me after to-morrow.’ Gerald did not look 
as tf he indorsed this statement, which was made 
with a pretty affectation of despair; and the 
couple were just turning to the dancing-room 
again, when the gentleman she had ad d 
aa ‘father’ asked : ‘Where is Gertrude ?’ 
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from sight. Gertrude, who with her father and 
enue or tiwe of their guests had remained at the 
foot- of the steps, to see the last glimpse of her 
sister, now turned to re-enter the house. But 
before they passed out of earshot, I heard one 
of the elder gentlemen exclaim, in a tone of 
banter : Well Miss Gertrude, I suppose it 
won't be long before we see some fine young 
fellow coming to carry you off; and then, what 
oa yous poor father do without his house 

seeper 7 

Gertrude turned at the words, and met her 
father’s eyes with an expression of true, lasting, 
unselfish affection, which disposed of any need 
for answering this question. There was no mis- 
construing its meaning, no room to doubt its 
changeless truth. Her father took the hand she 
had slipped into his own, and pressed it closely, 
without speaking a word. So they moved slowly 
up the steps and into the house. The door closed ; 
and the picture of sweet unspoken confidence 
passed from my eyes, to be engraved indelibly 
on imy memory, the closing scene of the simple 
drama of everyday life, of which I had so long 
been an unknown and unsuspected witness. 





AN INTERESTING ISLAND. 


Tuere are few subjects of more general interest 
to the inhabitants of this country than agriculture, 
in one form or another. To those who earn their 
bread by tilling the svil, it is of the first import- 
ance ; to those who dv not, it is of importance 
as indirectly affecting their material prosperity. 
But apart from the question of pecuniary interest, 
there is an inborn love of agricultural pursuits, 
which is a national characteristic. In some tew 
privilezed persons the taste shows itself so strongly 
as to lead them to indulge in farniing for pleasure. 
Others, whose time and means will not allow of 


this, it leads to eas much of their leisure 


time in gardening. Many are obliged to cunfine 
its indulgence to tending a few flowers in pots. 
They are very few indeed who feel no intercat 
whatever in the subject. The trait has shown 
itself more or less in all the greatest races that 
have swayed the destiny of the world. The 
haughty Roman dictator who vesterday was omni- 
potent, is content to-day to return humbly to his 
farm, and exercise his authority not over a nation, 
but over 4 team of uxen. 

A peculiarly interesting example of the y sare 
results which have been brought about by this 
national taste is presented by the island of Ascen- 
sion, which has been transformed from a com- 
paratively barren rock, exposed to the most terrific 
and damaging winds, producing scarce enough 
of the coarsest vegetation to afford a meagre 
sustenance to a few wild goats, into a pleasant 
and fertile island, amply supporting in comfort 
and luxury a very considerable population. This 
change it took some time and considerable trouble 
to pee but before indicating how it was 
brought about, a short history and description 
of the island itself may not be out of place. 

The island owes its name to having been dis- 
covered on Ascension Day in the year 1501, by 
the Portuguese navigator Juan de Nova Gallego. 
Two years later it was visited by Alfonzo 
d’Albuquerque; and from time to time other 
navigators ed, among them Captain Cook. 
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Such was its dreary aspect, however, that no one 
was induced to settle on it. But ‘Jack’ has 
always been famous for his ingennity, and even 
here it did not fail him.” In the north-west part 
of the island, which affords the best anchorage 
for ee there is a small inlet called Sandy Bay. 
One of the rocks near the landing-place contains 
a very curious crevice. This was soon christened 
©The Sailors’ Post-office ;’ ancl it becainc an estab- 


‘lished custom to leave letters there, well corked 


up in a bottle, which were always taken to their 
respective destinations by the first ship bound 
thither which linppened to call, This seems to 
have been the sole use made of the island till 
the year 1815, when it was taken possession of 
by the English, who erected a fort and placed 
a garrison on it soon after the banishment of 
Napoleon to St Helena. 
cension is situated far out in the Atlantic 
Ocean, off the coast of Africa, and ciyht hundred 
ralles north-west of St Helena. It is of a tri- 
angular shape, eight miles long, and six broad 
at its widest Pat with an area of thirty-four 
square miles. Itis one of the peake of the sub- 
marine ridge which separates the northern and 
southern basins of the Atlantic. Its volcanic 
origin is clearly shown by the numerous crevices 
and ravines into which its surface is broken, and 
which are filled with scoria, pumice-stone, and 
other igneous products. The highest peak, called 
the Green Mountain, rises to a height of two 
thousand eight hundred and seventy feet. From 
this the land, on the north, sinks gradually 
towards the shore; but on the south it terminates 
in bold lofty: precipices. Communication with 
the shore is frequently rendered dangerous by 
the setting in of heavy seas or rollers, which rise 
suddenly in the most perfect calm, and break 
with tremendous force on the beach. The cause 
of this phenomenon is unknown. Only such 
plants as required very little water were to be 
found. Of these, the tomato, castor-oil plant, 
pepper, and Cape gooseberry were the chieh It 
wos always famed for ita turtles, which abound 
to such an extent that as many as two thousand 
five hundred have been captured in one year. 
They are now usually collected into two ponds or 
crawls, the water of which is occasionally changed. 
They can be obtained only by purchase, any one 
tuking them on the beach or near the island 
being liable to a heavy penalty. Fish abound, 
of which the cangercel the most prized. 
Another indigenous delicacy is the egg of the 
tropical swallow, or ‘ wide-awake’ as it is called 
on the island, They are largely used as an article 
of food, ten thousand dozen being frequently 
gathered in a week. In addition to the goata 
referred to above, the only other useful product 
was the wild guinea-fowl, which were found in 
considerable numbers. ; . 
Napoleon’s presence, even as a prioner, In 
the island of de Helena determined the English 
government to place a garrison on Ascension, 
This was in 1815; and for years that garrison 
was entirely angported on food and water brought 
there at great expense by a The death of 
the illustrious prisoner in 1821 did away with the 
immediate necc.aity for keeping a igon there ; 
bet the Admiralty were anxious if possible to 


turn the island into a victualling station for the 
African squadron. 


To ascertain the practica- 
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bility of this plan, they appointed Captain 
Brandreth, in 1829, to make a thorough survey, 
and use every effort to discover water. We can 
imagine him diligently examining every portion 
of the barren and uninviting rock, long dis- 
couraged by want of success. With indefatigable 
zeal, he and his willing workers sank shaft after 
shaft in the hope of discovering a spring, however 
far down. His strong belief that one did exist was 
at length justified. In the Green Mountain, at 
a great level from the sea, he found one at a depth 
of twenty-five feet which proved to be capable of 
supplying all the wants of the island. Large 
tanks were at once made and piping laid to the 
garrison. 

Having now an abundance of water, the most 
vigorous efforts were put forth to bring some of 
the land under cultivation. The most Ee 
mising parts of the Green Mountain were first 
planted ; and sheltered spots in other parte of the 
wland were chosen, and the ground broken up 
and irrigated. Recourse was even had to excavat- 
ing in the side of the mountain, in order to gain 
the desired shelter. The government did all in 
their power to insure the success of these 
attempts. They sent out a trained head-gardener 
from the Kew Gardens, who took the utmost 
interest in his work. Great progress was made 
with the planting of young trees, shrubs, furze, 
grasses, aa hardy planta, The Australian wattle 
was perhaps the most successful, Holes four 
feet wide and three deep were prepared, in which 
it was planted in layers. The hardiness and 
rapid growth of these may be seen from the fact, 
that in twelve months they reached an average 
of between six and seven feet in height. Among 
the grasses early tried was one kind known by 
the name of ‘ Para,’ a case of which was sent out 
by Sir William Hooker, of the Royal Gardens, 

ew, who always took great interest in the 
cultivation of Ascension. This grass succeeded 
admirably, increasing in the most astounding 
manner, and growing down all weeds and inferior 
grasses, In 1861, Captain Bernard was appointed 
governor of the island, and by that time the most 
thankless part of the task of bringing Ascension 
into cultivation had been accomplished. He 
displayed, however, the full zeal of his predeces- 
sors ; and with the able assistance of Mr Bell, the 
head-gardener, accomplished wonders in the next 
few years, A scarcity of manure waa one great 
drawback. This was supplied by using the guano 
which was found in large quantities on Boatswain 
Bird Island, a small rock that lies off the west 
coust of Ascension. This is now largely supple- 
mented by the manure suppliel by the cattle, 
the island being able to support a lage number 
without any imported food. The rapidity with 
which sheep fatten on the grass is very satis- 
factory, nearly doubling their weight in three 
months after importation. 

The island is by no means free from vermin. 
The horses and cattle suffer greatly from a fly, 
in appearance like the house-tly, but which bites 
venomously, and causes intense irritation. The 
“black grub,’ as it is called there, effects great 
devastation at times among the plants, and as 
yet no practical remedy has been found for its 
ravages, The next destructive enemy is the 
field-rat, which attacks the root-crops, and feeds 
principally on the sweet-potato. Land-crabs, too, 


exist in very ee numbers, and add to the 
destruction. Another animal, the wild-cat, proves 
itself an enemy, as it lives on the rabbits, and is 
useless as a vermin destroyer. A determined war 
is being waged against all these tormentors, a 
system of trapping having been set on foot. 
In one year, fifty-three cate, seven thousand four 
hundred rats, and eighty-five thousand one hun- 
dred and fifty land-crabs, were destroyed. The 
thorough cultivation of the ground ie also being 
furthered by the introduction of rooks, minhas, 
and other birds that help the farmer. With all 
these drawbacks, the island has been brought 
step by step from its original barrenness to such 
a pleasing condition, that we now have over 
thirty-one acres under actual cultivation, pro- 
ducing among other things, sweet and English 
potatoes, cabbage, carrots, pumpkins, and turnips ; 
paeerels bananas, endive, French beans, jocks 
erbs, seedling date-palm, and coffee ; sugar-cane, 
guavas, oranges, shaddocks, fig bushes, mulberries, 
and cuttings of shrubs. There is good pasturage 
one thousand acres in extent for cattle, and five 
thousand acres for sheep, supporting easily over 
forty head of cattle and between seven and eight 
hundred sheep. Parts of the island are now well 
wooded, and about forty acres are laid out in 
fruit-trees and shrubbery. Few brighter monu- 
ments could be pointed out of the success sure 
to attend the enterprise and unyielding zeal of 
a nation when well and wisely directed. 





THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS 


Mr Perrin’s excavations in Upper Egypt, to 
which we briefly alluded last month, have already 
made considerable progress, and no fewer than 
one hundred and forty labourers are busily at 
work upon them. To some extent, the discoveries 
made posseas that peculiar interest which attaches 
to the excavations at Pompeii, for they bear 
witness to the home-life of a people that lived 
many centuries ago. Thus, the walls of the now 
exhumed temple have had built rae them at a 
remote period various private dwellings. In one 
of these, na ane lived an artist, who possibly 
was engaged upon the decoration of the temple 
itself ; his sketch-book and eraser—represented Ae 
a slab of find limestone and a piece of black emery 
—~have been found. The limestone is ruled in 
uares, just in the same way that a modern artist 
will rule his per preparatory to making a 
drawing ‘to scale.’ Other houses seem to have 
been used as workshops for a Company of jewellers, 
for chips of carnelian, lapis-lazuli, and other valued 
stones Five been found there, together with waste 
metal from copper working. A box filled with 
rolls of burned papyti, upon which, however, the 
writing is still legible, is considered one of the 
most important finds. Mr Petrie is careful to 
examine every block of stone and every brick in 
search of inscriptions. Every inscription so found 
is carefully copied, and every other object of 
intereat is photographed. The work is evidently 
being carried on with both energy and skill 
Another important archeological discovery has 
been made also in Upper Eyypt by Professor 
Maspero. who has found between jout and 
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Thebes the hitherto unsuspected site of a vast 
necropolis, Five catacombs have been 
opened, and have yielded one hundred and twenty 
mummies; and Professor Maspero in a cursory 
manner has fixed the positions of more than one 
hundred of such sepulchres. We may therefore 
conclude that some thousands of embalmed bodies 
lie in this old cemetery, many of them probably of 
historical interest. In addition to the mummies, 
there will also be many treasures, in the shape of 
papyri, &c., which experience has taught us to 
ook for. It seems to be something more than a 
fortunate accident that eo many ancient peoples 
were moved to bury with their dead, relics con- 
nected with the arts or pursuits of the deceased. 

A Canadian correspondent of Nature gives a 
curious and interesting account of a phenomenon 
often to be seen on Lake Ontario during the pre- 
valence of cold and stormy weather, such as the 
past season has afforded. ‘Ice volcanoes,’ as they 
are aptly named, are formed by an uneven strip of 
ice accumulating along the shore, on which appear 
mounds twenty or thirty fect in height. Many of 
these mounds are conical in form, and often have 
a crater-like opening, communicating with the 
water bencath. In stormy weather, every wave 
dashes spray and fragmenta of ice through this 
opening, which congeal upon the sides of the cone 
and add to ita height ; just in the same way that 
the fragments of pumice and other material ejected 
from a fiery volcano gradually build it up into a 
mountain. But the ice volcano soon becomes 
extinct, for the crater is gradually clogged up 
with ice, and the irruption can no longer find a 
vent. 

M. Trouvelet, who for the last nine years has 
been engaged in studying and mapping the con- 
figuration of the planet Mars, which, although not 
our nearest neighbour in the solar system, is that 
most conveniently situated for telescopic obser- 
vation, has just presented a Report of his labours 
to the French Academy of Sciences. Sir W. 
Herschel long ago discovered that the polar patches 
of white on Mars increased and decreased in size 
in the winter and summer seasons of the planet, 
in the same manner as is experienced in the like 
regions of our own earth. Other observers have 
also mapped out the distant orb into regions of 
supposed land and sea, sometimes obscured by 
belts of cloud; moreover, the spectroscope has 
revealed to us, in its own wonderful way, the 
undoubted presence of water upon*the planet. 
What are believed to be the continents of Mars 
are covered with faint grayish spots ; and as these 
spots change their form and volume with the 
changes of the Martial seasons, M. Trouvelet 
supposes them to represent masses of vegetation 
which grow and die under the same solar 
influences which affect our own globe. Every 
contribution towards our knowledge of distant 
worlds—many of them proved to be so much 
greater than our own globe—must always have 
a fascinating interest for us. 

The ingenious individual who lately accounted 
for the possession of a icious amount of 
dynamite by the statement that he used it as a 
remedy for chapped hands, may be congratulated 
upon pointing out a legitimate use for that com- 
modity, although we trust that the majority of 
sufferers from injured cuticle will be content with 
glycerine in an uncombined form. Hitherto, 
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almost the only legally recognised use for the 





y ct ei has been for mining operations, and 


howt doubt it has in this connection been of 
immense service. Attempta to use dynamite for 
firearms or artillery have hitherto failed because 
the explosive action is eo rapid that the strongest 
barrel is shattered. Indeed, dynamite was em- 
ployed by our naval brigade at the late bombard- 
ment of Alexandria for destroying the guns of a 
deserted fort. For such purposes, and for torpedo 
warfare, dynamite is invaluable; but hitherto it 
has been found impossible to use it in gunnery, 
An entirely new form of weapon has, however 
recently been tried with success in the United 
States, in which Rievaaeas although not repre- 
senting the propelling force, plays an important 
art. The new form of gun consists of a tube 
forty feet in length, made rigid by being fixed to a 
steel girder. By means of compressed air, a dart- 
like projectile ed with dynamite is propelled 
with great force from the tube. The weapon 
already tried has only a two-inch bore; but with 
an air-pressure of four hundred and twenty pounds 
on the square inch, a range of a mile and a quarter 
is attained. With the four and six inch weapons 
now in course of construction, it is believed that, 
with increased pressure, a range of three miles will 
be possible. e guns can be cheaply made, and 
are free from smoke or noise ; while their destruc- 
tive power must be far greater than those heavy 
guns whose shells can only be charged with gun- 
powder. : 

In our own navy, a new form of machine-gun 
will be probably auppied to the various ships, 
more especially for boat-service. For some time 
the Nordenfelt gun has been a service-fitting ; 
but it is now proposed to introduce a Nordenfelt 
of larger calibre, which will fire explosive shells 
instead of solid bullets. From recent experiments 
at Portsmouth, the new weapon seems to be won- 
derfully efficient. For instance, a gun firing a 
shell weighing only two pounds was able to send 
its projectile through a solid steel plate two inches 
thick at a range of three hundred yards. It was 
shown,-too, that a far larger Nordenfelt, a six- 
pounder, could be fired from a boat without 
straining it. These destructive weapons can be 
fired so rapidly as to deliver from eighteen to 
twenty-five shots per minute. 

The Telegraphist ceed publishes an account 
of what must be regarded as a truly marvellous 
triumph of electrical communication, before which 
Puck’s proposal to ‘put a girdle round the earth 
in forty minutes’ seems to be quite a second- 
rate achievement. A correspondent of the paper 
in question visited the office of the Indo-European 
Telegraph Company by invitation, in order to 
note how good signalling could be maintained 
over thousands of miles of wire. First, a few 
words of conversation were exchanged with the 
telegraphist of a German town. e wire was 
next connected with Odessa, and next with the 
Persian capital (Teheran). In a few more minutes 
the experimenters in London were talking with 
the clerk in charge at Kurrachee ; next they had 
achat with a gentleman at Agra; and as a final 
triumph of science, the line was made direct 
between Lond’ and Calcutta, a distance of seven 
thousand miles. It is said that the signals were 
excellent, and the speed attained about thirteen 
words per minute. 
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In a recent lecture upon pas-lighting, Mrjis pressed into dies, and is baked at a high 


Thomas Fletcher Lats out that blackened ceil- bar acura . 
ings and darkened picture-frames are not due to{ The recent outbreak of smallpox in London 
reminds us that we have not yet succeeded in 


smoke from the Ap hie but are caused by ¢ 7 

floating particles of dust being caught in the flame | stamping out this loathsome disease, although 

and thrown against the ceiling. It is easily proved, | the iri of vaccination has checked it to a 
wonderful extent. Anti-vaccination agitators are 


by holding # glass tumbler for a few seconds over , 
a flame, that water is one of the products of com-| very fond of pointing to the circumstance that 
many persons who have been apparently success- 


bustion of gas. This water condenses upon a cold : 

ceiling when the gas in a room is first lighted, ;j fully vaccinated in childhood are in after-yeare 

so that the burnt particles of dust readily adhere | attacked with smallpox. This is perfectly true ; 
and statistics are available which show that in 


to the flat surface. The servant who lichts the t 
ges on a dark morning before she proceeds to | the years between 1871 and 1881 nearly eighteen 
sweep and dust the room does practically oll the | thousand such cases were treated in the London 
smoking of the ceiling that takes place. hospitals, But the popular agitator abstains from 
That unfortunate commercial experiment, but] pointing out that in ninety per cent. of these 
marvellous triumph of engincering skill, the | cases the sufferers were above ten years of age. 
These figures prove, in fact, what has been long 


Great Eastern steamship, will shortly proceed to 
Gibraltar to take up her position in the harbour | ago acknowledged, that vaccination does not afford 
permanent protection. When a child reaches 


as a coal-hulk. The gigantic paddles with their 
engines will be removed, leaving the screw pro- 
pe ler only to carry the ship to her last berth. | our smallpox hospitals, the nurses and attendants 

he Admiralty authorities look with much favour | enjoy complete immunity from infection by taking 
care to adopt this precaution ; and all persons, for 
the general good of the community at large, would 
do well to submit to the trifling inconvenience 
which the operation entails. 

The Isthmus of Corinth Canal, a scheme which 
wes promoted originally so far back as the time 
of the emperor Nero, is now almost an accom- 
plished fact. The dredging operations at the 
approaches to the canal proceed very rapidly, 
for nbout five thousand cubic mbtres of soil and 
pauperism. sand are removed every twenty-four hor, There 

A new motor, cMled a ‘Triple Thermic Motor, | are large numbers of workmen emp, 9, “dgo on 
has, it is said, been in use in New York for the | the central portions of the chan., “29, doy 
past seven months driving a sixty horse-power | have the help of railway and plan, ef ibs 

% 
0 


upon the scheme, for the immense ship will 
supersede a number of small coal-hulks which 
now encumber the harbour, and are a source of 
much inconvenience to other vessels. We are glad 
that a use has been found for the unwieldy vessel, 
whose only serviceable work has been as the layer 
of the first Atlantic cables. She was far too big 
to be profitably worked, and has for many years 
been lying idle. Her new vocation, although 
of a lowly kind, is at anyrate better than 


engine. Heat is generated by a fifteen horse-| veyance of material A new town, chy ty 
power boiler, and the steam thus raised is carried } has sprung into being, and it cont xo&u.? 
to a receptacle containing carbon disulphide, } hundred houses and stores, ce are busi] 
which passes into vapour at one hundred and} ‘The Rivers Congo and 1) 41 discoy \ 2 
eighteen degrees Fahrenheit. An engineer, in| Entrances for the Introduction hic con 
reporting upon this new contrivence, says that| into Mid-Africa,’ was the title of Wa 

the fifteen horse-powor boiler with very little 

fire under it generates steam, which operates the 
motor, which in turn runs the sixty horse-power 
engine. These seem to be all the particulars 
published ; and it would be interesting to have 
details of the motor, if it be really as successful 
as reported. There are one or two difficulties to 
surmount in the employment of carbon disulphide. 
It has a most disagreeable and penetrating odour ; 
ita vapour is highly inflammable ; and lastly, it is 
by no means cheap. 

Some interesting particulars of the American 
lead-pencil Gade fave recently been published. 
With the improved machinery now in use, it is 
possible for ten men to turn ont four thousand 
pencils aday. The cedar comes from Florida in 
slabs cut to pencil-length. Four parallel grooves 
are sawn in each little slab, each groove being 
destined to hold the lead, or rather graphite. The 
| so-called leads are kept in hot glue, and after 

being inserted in the oves, are covered over 


Tr lately 
read before the Suciety of Arts by*Mr B. Capper, 
Lloyd's agent for the district of the Congo, The 
lecturer stated that within the past five years, 
the weatern African trade has quadrupled in value. 
Twelve years ago there were but four English 
houses, one French, and one Dutch, trading u 
the Congo. There are now upon the river's 
banks forty-nine European factories, and the 
imports an® exports are valued at two millions 
sterling. Mr Capper pointed out that the great 
value of these rivers lies in the possibility of 
connecting them with future railways. Such 
railways could be easily laid, for the interior of 
Africa is one vast tableland. A railway across 
the Desert of Sahara would turn a perilous 
journey of four months into one of twenty-four 
hours. By such means the interior slave-trade 
would be annihilated. 

Boring in the earth for water is an operation 
often attended by great uncertainty. Some few 

ears age in the heart of London a firm of brewers 
with a thin slab of cedar, also glued; then the bored to a depth of several hundred yards without 
whole is passed through a moulding-machine, | tapping the precious fiuid, and the expensive well 
and comes out at the other side in the form of| had to be abandoned. Quite recently, at Burton- 
four finished pencila The graphite is mixed with | on-Trent a similar failure occurred upon a far 
a variable amount of white clay—the greater the | smaller scale. When the operators had pierced 
proportion of clay the harder the pencil—and is|to a depth of one hundred and seventy-six feet 
eround with moisture into a paste, The paste | without finding water, they called in the advice 


adult age, revaccination should take place. In, 








OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


Chamtbere's Journal, 
‘May 21, 1084.) 
of some experienced artesian-well engi who 
recommended the abandonment of ihe work and 
the commencement of a fresh bore upon a site 
which they selected two htmdred yards away. At 
a depth of aay one hundred and fourteen feet, 
a copious supply of water was found, yielding, 
in fact, between five and six thousand gallons per 
hour. It is remarkable that the sites of both 

bores were at the same level. 


1 





OCCASIONAL NOTES, 
THE RECENT EARTHQUAKE IN ENGLAND. 


During the past few years, there have been 
recorded, unhappily, an unusual number of earth- 
quakes in various parts of the world; and many 
thousands of lives have becn lost by those terrible 
convulsions of nature. Inhabitants of Britain, 
although constant in their complaints of fog, 
inclement seasons, and other meteorological incon- 
veniences, have hitherto congratulated themsclves 
upon living in a country which is exempt from 
volcanic phenomena, and in which earthquakes 
seemed to be things of a past era. These comfort- 
able reflections were suddenly dispelled on the 
morning of the 22d of April, when over a large 
tract of. country in Southern England a shock of 
great severity occurred. In the town of Colchester, 
and many villages castward of it, the destruction 
of houses was very great. Many were entirely 
unroofed ; and in some villages, as the writer can 
testify from personal observation, it was the excep- 
tion to note a dwelling in which the chimney- 
stacks had not been demolished. Providentially, 
no lives were lost, although several narrow escapes 
have becn recorded. he damage is estimated 
to amount to several thousand pounds, and unfor- 
tunately the sufferers are as a rule very poor 
cottagers, who are unable to bear tlhe expense of 
the necessary repairs. For their relief, a sub- 
scription has been act on foot under the auspices 
of the Lord Mayor, and there is little doubt that 
sufficient money will be readily forthcoming for 
their needs. 

The occurrence of such a rare phenomenon in 
the British Isles—not quite so rare, by the 
way, as some people imagine, for nearly three 
hundred shocks have becn actually recorded—has 
caused an immense amount of carthquake lore 
to be unearthed and published in+the various 
newspapers. From Jron we have an interesting 
account of the way in which luminous paint is 
utilised in connection with earthquake alarms in 
countries where such visitations are prevalent. 

: We are informed that large consignments of the 
paint are sent to such places, and that the material 
is employed in the following manner. Small 
metallic plates covered with the paint are fixed cn 
the doorposts of the different rooms, so that at 
the first olarm—and happily there is often @ pre- 
monitory warning of something more serious to 
follow—the inmates of the houses can readily find 
their way outside. In Manila, the paint is laid 
in patches about the staircases, door- ndles, and 
various points of egreas. A light which gives off 
neither fire nor heat is of the greatest value in 
guch situations, where ony other form of light 
would be apt to add its quota of disaster to the 
dangers to life, already too prominent. 
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IMPROVED ELECTRIC LIGHTING FOR SHIPS, 


Mr J. D. F. Andrews, Woodside Electric Works, 
Glasgow, has lighted with electricity, after a new 
fashion, the North German Lloyd 5. Ene. The 
system, which includes over three hundred and 
twenty incandescent lamps and a masthead are 
lamp, presents some features of a novel and 
a alg character. In the case of the small 
lights, Swan’s lamps and Sicmen’s machines sre 
employed. The wires are all completely hiddep, 
but they are nevertheless arranged in such a way 
that they can be easily reached when necessary. 
For these lamps there is provided a new siya 
of holder, which is at once simple and efficient. 
Each Jamp has its own switch, which is entirely 
of metal; and it is provided with a lead-wire, 
which fuses in the event of the current bei 
too strong. In the case of every set of about 
twenty lamps there is another switch, so that the 
lights can be turned on and off in groups as well 
as individually ; and another lead-wire, so that 
the leading wirca may be protected from too 
strong a current. The whole system is such as 
to yitade the possibility of fire. Duplicate 
machines are fitted oP to guard against any break- 
down, and either of them can be started or stopped 
without interfering with the engine which drives 
them. The aecttiend are Jamp, of which Mr 
Andrews is the inventor, is here brought into 
requisition for the first time. It has about five 
thousand candle-power concentrated in a single 
beam of light, that can be moved in any direc- 
tion forward of the ship. In construction it is 
extremely simple, consisting merely of a cylinder 
and piston, the former being an electrical coil of 
wire. The illuminating power of the lamp is so 
great that by means of it an object half a mile 
away can be clearly distinguished by the naked 


eye on a dark night. 


DUTOH RUSH, 


‘Many years ago,’ says Mr W. Mathieu Williams, 
in the Gentleman's Magazine for March, ‘ when the 
electrotype process waa a novelty, I devoted a 
considerable amount of time and attention to 
the reproduction of medallions and other plaster- 
casts in copper by electro deposition. This 
brought me in contact with many of those worthy 
and industrious immigrants from Bagni di Lucca 
(between Lucca and Pisa), who form a large section 
of the Italian colony of Leather Lane and ite 
surroundings, These Lucchesi are the image- 
makers and image-sellers, and general workers 
in plaster of Paris, Among other useful lessons 
T learned from them was the uso of the ao-called 
Dutch rushes, which are the dried stems of one 
of the most abundant species of the equisetum 
(Equisetum hyemale) or “horac-tail,” whic gon 
on wet ground in this country and Holland. I¢ 
is well known to practical agriculturista os a tell- 
tale, indicating want of drainage. 

*Plaster-caste are made by pouring of 
Paris, mit-d to a creamy consistence with water, 
into a mould made of many pieces, which pieces 
are again held together in an outer or “cage-mould” 
of two or three pieces. When the mould is 
removed piec# >y piece, fine ridges stand up on 
the cast where the plaster has flowed between 
these pieces. These ridges are removed by rub- 
bing dean obliquely with the surface of the stem 
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of the dried equisetum. It cuts away the plaster as ! stems and points of lightning-rods have alao been 


rapidly os a file, but without leaving any visible 
file-marks, The surface left is much smoother 
than from fine emery or glass-paper, and the rush 
does not clog nearly so fast as the paper. 

‘In order to find. the explanation of this, I care- 
fully burned some small pieces of the equisetum 
stem, mounted the aabreken ash on microscope 
slides with Canada balsam, and examined its 
structure. This displayed a flinty cuticle, a scale- 
armour made up of plates of silica, each plate 
interlocking with its neighbours by means of 
beautifully regular angular teeth, forming myriads 
of microscopic saw-blades, which become loosened 
from each other and crumpled up in drying, and 
thus present their tecth obliquely to the surface. 
These teeth supply the image-maker with a file 
of exquisite fineness, and harder than the best 
Sheffield steel. Their comparative freedom from 
clogging I think must be due to their loose aggre- 
gation while held by the dried and shrivelled 
woody tissue of the sub-cuticle. 

‘This natural file is used for other purposes, 
such as the polishing of ivory, hard woods, and 
metal, but is only understood in certain obscure 
industrial corners. I here commend it to the 
attention of my readers, because I have just dis- 
covered a new use for it. Like many others, I 
have been occasionally troubled by minute irregu- 
larities of the teeth, lacerating the tongue, and 
producing small ulcerations, which, I am told, 
are dangerous to those who have passed middle 
age, being provocative of cancer. A friendly 
dentist has ground down the offending projec- 
tions with his emery-wheel, and thus supplied 
relief. But in course of time other sharp angles 
have stood forth, but so trivial that I felt ashamed 
of visiting the torture-chamber for their removal. 
I tried emery paper; but it was ineffectual and 
rear A the emery rubbed off. Then I 
tried the Dutch rush, rubbing its surface cross- 
wise and obliquely against the offending angles. 
The success was complete, both grinding down 
and smoothing being effected by one and the 
same operation.’ 


LIGHTNING-STROKES IN FRANCE. 


M. Cochery, the French Minister of Posts and 
Telegraphbs, has presente to the French Academy 
of Sciences a er on the lightning-strokes in 
France during the last half of 1883. During 
the month of July there were no fewer than 
one hundred and forty-three strokes in France, 
thirty of these occurring on the 10th, and thirty- 
two on the 3d. Seven men, four women, a 
young girl, and a child were killed by these 
strokes, and over forty persons were injured, 
including ten men who were affected by the same 
flash, which struck a plane-tree in their ncigh- 
bourhood. Nine horses were also injured by the 
flash in question, which happened at Castres, in 
the department of Tarn, at 9.15 a.m. on July 4, 
The same storm also killed a woman at Castres, 
three-quarters of an hour earlier. The total 
number of animals killed during July was fifty- 
seven, including a calf, two horses, three sheep, 
one..goat, one dog, and one chicken ; while four- 
teen cows, eleven horses, one dog, and a goose 
were injured. In general, the strokes were 
attracted by poplar-trees, or masts, chimneys, and 
steeples, as well as elm, oak, and fir trees. The 


struck, the ‘latter being f: and the former 
heated red-hot. The wire to support vines 
has also drawn the stroke. In the majority of 
cases, rain, often abundant, attended the discharge. 
In August there were only nine strokes, as com- 
pared with one hundred and forty-three in July; 
six persons were killed, and two bulls were injured. 
In September there were fourteen strokes, killing 
four persons and gix animals, and injuring ten 
persons in all. In October there was only one 
stroke, on the 16th (4 P.M.), at Castellane, in the 
Basses-Alpes. In November and December there 


are no strokes recorded. 





‘ONLY COUSINS, DON’T YOU SER?’ 


CHarmine cousin, tell me where 
Shall I find one half so fair ? 
Let me, as I taste thy lip, 
Swear how sweet is cousinship. 
Like a sister? Yes, no doubt; 
Still, not sister out and out. 
Who that ever had a sister, 
. Felt his heart beat when he kissed her ? 
Who by Jooking ever knew 
That his sister's eyes were blue ? 
Who in name of all the loves 
Bets his sister pairs of gloves? 


Charming cousin, still are you 
Sister in a measure too. 

We can act as pleases us, 

No one thinks it dangerous ; 
Talk of love or of the weather, 
Row or ride or read together, 
Wander where we will alone, 
Careless of a chaperon. 

You may dance with none but me— 
‘Only cousins, don’t you see ?’ 
Cousina safely may forget 

All the laws of etiquctte. 


Charming cousin, in your eyes 
I can read a faint surprise ; 
Most bewitchingly they glisten 
To my nonsense as they listen ; 
‘What can Harry mean to say ?’ 
You may come to know some day. 
Just one word, sweet cousin mine, 
Ere we go to dress and dine: 
If I ever chance to woo, 
Cousin, she must be like you, 
And the one who comes the nearest 
To yourself will be the dearest ; 
Type of what my love must be, 
Cousin, what if you are she ? 

J, Wiuttans, 
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THE NEWSMONGER 
He/fis nothing if not omniscient ; and, like Othello, 
rl occupation’s gone if he be not the first to 
ead the news and carry the ficry cross of 
gcandal to the front. For the Newsmonger does 
not care to carry good news so much as bad ; the 


‘latter having a dash of spice in it, wanting to 


the former—as red pepper titillates the palate 
more than does either honey or sugar. The News- 
monger knows everything, and foresees as much 
as he knows. When A’s sudden bankruptcy 
takes the world in general by surprise, he, on 
the contrary, is not the least astonished. He 
knew it weeks ago. He can put in black and 
white the exact sum for which he has failed—for 
all that the books are still in the safe, and the 
accountant has not begun to score up the items ; 
and he knows who is the largest creditor, who 
the most implacable, and what is the bad debt 
which. has caused all the mischief. He takes 
care, however, not to state plainly all these things. 
He only says he knows; and people are found 
to believe him. When Mrs B runs off with Mr 
C, and thus exposes the hollowness of the 
domestic happiness of the B’s, which was con- 
sidered so complete ; he knew all about that, too, 
long before it happened. Indeed, hq had warned 
C that he was going too far, and that harm would 
come of it, Mrs B being but a feather-head at the 
best ; and he had even thrown out friendly hints 
to B, advising him to be a little more strict in 
his guard and watchful in his care. But no man 
is 80 deaf as he who will not hear, nor eo blind 
ashe who will not see; and B was bent on hie 
own destruction, and would not be enlightened. 
Whom the gods would destroy, they first madden ; 
and what is the use of hammering your head 
against a stone wall? Again, when Edwin and 
Angelina come to an abrupt rupture, and the 
engagement which promised eo well and looked 
so satisfactory all round, is broken off in a 
hurry, to the open-mouthed amazement of 
society—though the cause remains a profound 
mystery to all the rest, Our Newsmonger winks 


knowingly when he gives you the atory, and 
tella you that he is in the confidence of both 
parties, and understands the whole thing from 
end to end. How should he not, when he 
has been consulted from the beginning, and 
himself advised the rupture as the only thing 
left to be done? Whatever happens, he has been 
at the back of it; and no event takes place of 
which he has not been cognisant or ever it was 
made manifest to the crass public. This must 
needs be, seeing that he is the general adviser 
of the whole world, and taken into every one’s 
confidence, from the laying of the egg to the 
strutting forth of the full-plumaged fowl. 

It is the same thing with political matters, Tio 
hear him, you would say Our Newsmonger had 
a telephonic communication with all the courts 
in Europe; and that he and tho secret things 
of the future lay together on the knees of the 
gods, He has the insight of Tiresias, and the 
prophetic vision of Cassandra. Russia cannot 
make a spring of which he had not seen the 
secret silent combining. France cannot pass a law 
which is not the logical outcome of the position 
he explained not so long ago. That insurrection 
at the back of unpronounceable mountains among 
tribes of whom no one but a few nomadic experts 
know, or the existence, or the aims, or the wrongs 
—did he not foretell it ?—#that tightening of the 
Bismarckian gag—did he nof foretell that too? 
No one remembers that he-did foretell any one 
of these things; butif hesaysso? As it is impos- 
sible to doubt the word of a man who is also a 
gentleman, and whom you ask to dinner four 
times in the year, we must take Our Newsmonger 
at his own showing, and assume that we have been 
deaf, not that he was—mistaken, When Major 
Corkscrew, however, twits him with that drop 
made in Panslavonic Unifieds, of which Our 
Newsmonger was a rather large holder, and asks 
him, why, knowing the turn things were sure to 
take, he did pot go in for the fall, and sell out 
while stock was steady i—he puts on a grave air, 
and says he thinks confidential communications 
ought to be sacred, and that it would be highly 
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dishonourable on his part were he to use his 

ivate information for his own private gain 

ereupon Major Corkscrew rubs up his three 

hairs and a quarter, and whistles, in that low way 
he has. ‘Only give me the chance, that’s all!’ 
he says, swelling out his chest. ‘If I knew a 
ae as much as you say you do, my good 
riend, I would be a rich man before the year was 
out. Hang me else !’ 

And after all, it was strange, was it not? that, 
knowing of this coming insurrection at the back 
of the unpronounceable mountains, Our News- 
monger should have gone in for o rise, when 
Panslavonic Unifieds were so sure to come down 
with a rattling run, ag soon as the first gun was 
fired by the obscure tribes aforesaid? Those who 
like it can accept the explanation as gospel truth 
and gure; but a healthy scepticism is not a bad 
state of mind for the more wary to cultivate, and 
the doctrine of infallibility is not so fashionable 
ag it used to be. 

On all the undiscovered mysteries of history and 
the undisclosed secrets of literature, Our News- 
monger has opinions as decided as on other things. 
Sometimes he follows one authority out of many— 
as when he supports himself on the dictum 
of Voltaire, and maintains that the Man in the 
Tron Mask was the twin-brother of Louis XIV., 
and that all other hypotheses do not hold water. 
And sometimes he asserts, but forgets to prove—as 
when he ascribes the Letters of Junius to Lord 
George Sackville, and scouts the reasoning of 
experts which gives them to Sir Philip Francis. 
In modern times, he knows all the ‘ghosts, and 
spots all the Anons. He does not give their 
names, because that would be dishonourable, you 
know, as he has been told by the people them- 
selves in confidence, and he must not betray his 
trust. He would give them if he chose; but he 
must not; and you must be content with this 
vague flash of a dim light before your eyes. If 
you are not, you will have nothing better; for 
Our Newsmonger is above all a man of honour 
where undiscovered secrets are concerned. When 
they are made public, then he can say that he 
knew them all along—thus betraying no one. 

This reticence in large matters where no one 
would be hurt by free speech, unfortunatel 
does not influence Our Newsmonger in those small 
things of private life which do a great deal of 
harm and cause much personal pain when blurted 
abroad. It would not signify more than the 
buzz of a fly on the window-pane if the unknown 
inhabitants of an obscure village in the west of 
England were told the name of the person who 
wrote Democracy, for instance; or that of the 
Russian woman of high rank who played ‘La 
Dame aux Camellias’ in e mask ; if they liad the 
true key to one of Dandet’s novels, or could dot 
the a of all the ‘Queer Stories’ in Truth, No 
one would be substantially the wiser for knowin 
that the hero of the midnight escapade recorde 
in the one waa the Duke of Sandwich or the 
Prince of Borrioboolagha. Nor would it be of 
the least consequence to any one whatever, 


‘} inhabiting the pretty district of Pedlington-in- 


! 


the-Mud, if the name of the young gentleman 
who fell among thieves when he went to the 
Jews, and had i pe eighty per cent. for a 
loan which include bad champagne and worse 
Pictures, were George Silliman or Pretty- 
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of Mrs Smith—the wife of the rector who rules 
-over things spiritual, and directs things temporal 
too, in Pedlington-in-the-Mud—that she dyes her 


hair and corks her eyebrows; of Miss Lucy, the { 


daughter of the Squire, that she paints her face 
and flirts with the footman ; and of Major Cork- 
screw, that he tipples—and his housekeeper knows 
it. Such things as these carried from house to 
house as so many black beetles to infest the 
kitchen—so many moths to eat into the ermine— 
do an incalculable amount of damage. But Our 
Newsmonger, who would not sell a hundred 
pounds-worth of stock on information received, 
nor tell the. name of Louis Neapoleon’s private 
counsellor, has no scruple in letting fi these 
dingy little sparrows to Rock at the golden grain 
of local repute, and to do irremediable harm to 
all concerned. 

There is nothing that does not pass through 
the alembic of the Newsmonyer. e knows the 
exact spot in the house where each man keeps 
his skeleton, and he can pitch the precise note 
struck when the bones rattle in the wind and 
the poor possessor turns pale at the sound. Mrs 
Screwer starves her servants; but then Mr 
Screwer gambles, and the family funds ate 
always in a atate of fluctuation which makes 
things too uncertain to be counted on. Mrs. 
Towhead scolds her household till she maddens 
the maids and dazes the men, so that they do 
not know which end stands uppermost. But 
then Mr Towhead sends the poor woman mad 
herself by his open goings-on with that little 
minx round the corner. And if Mrs Towhead 
takes it out in a general conflagration, is it to 
be wondered at, seeing the provocation she has? 
The Spendthrifts are out at elbows, and no one 
can get paid, for all they gave that magnificent 
ball last week on the coming of age of youn 
Hopeful, who inherits more debis than rents, an 
has more holes in his purec than coin to stop them 
with. Miss Hangonhand is taken to Paris for 
the chance of a husband, those in London proving 
shy and the supply not equalling the demand ; 
and Dr Lecch’s bill was exorbitant, and a lawsuit 
was threatened if he would not abate just one 
half. And then that Mr Fieri Facias—have you 
not heard that be has been dealing with his 
clients’ securities, and that if matters were looked 
into he would be now standing in the dock of 
the Old Bailey? I assure you they say so; and 
for my part 1 always believe that where there is 
much smoke there must be some fire! The Bank, 
too, is shaky; and you who are a sharcholder, 
and you who are a depositor, had both better 
get out of it without a day’s delay. 

All these things, and more, Our Newsmonger 
will say with a glib tongue and a light heart; 
and whether what he says has a grain of truth, 
or is pure unmixed and unmitigated falsehood, 
troubles him no more than if the wind blows 
from the south-west or the south-south-west with 
a point to spare. He can retail a bit of gossip 
which will make his visit pass easily and Keep 
the conversation from ing; and which also 
will put him into the position of one who knows, 
and thus place him on rising ground while his 
friends are only in the shallows, And what 
matters it if, for this miserable little gain, he 
obscures @ reputation, breaks a heart, destroys a 
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life? He has had his pleasure, which was to 
appear wiser than the rest; and if others have 
to pay the bill, the loss is theirs, not his! 

Newsmonger of this kind is the very pest 
of the neighbourhood where he may have pitched 
his tent. A fox with silent feet and cruel flair 
prowling about the henroost where the nestling 
chickens lie—a viewless wind laden with poison- 
germs, and bringing death wherever it blows—a 
lurking enake, hidden in the long ian and dis- 
covered only when it has stung—these and any 
other similes that can be gathered, expressive of 
silent secret wrong-doing to innocent things, may 
be taken as the signs of the Newsmonger in 
small places where propia places reputations 
at the mercy of all who choose to attack them. 
From such, may the good grace of fortune and 
the honest tongues of the sturdy and the upright 
deliver us !—for if all the evil that is said of men 
were tracked to ita source, that source would be 
found to lie, not in fact, but in the fertile imagina- 
tion of the Newsmonger. After all, we know 
nothing better than each other. And as we have 
to live in human communion, it is as well to live 
in peace and harmony, and in seeing the best, 
and not the worst. The Newsmonger thinks 
differently. But then those who are wise discard 
him as a nuisance und a mischief-maker; and 
their way in life is all the more peaceful in 
consequence, 


BY MEAD AND STREAM. 
BY CHARLES GIBBON. 
CHAPTER XXXI.—THE CONJURER, 


Mr Brecuam returned. 

‘The young people are crowding in now ; and 
Mrs Joy and the schoolmistress with some of their 
friends are trying to place them comfortably, so 
that the smallest may have the front ~benches. 
Come along and help them.’ 

The long narrow hall was already well filled, 
the faces of the children shining with the com- 
bined effect of recent scrubbing and excitement. 
Some of the youngest faces wore a half-frightened 
expression, for the only magician they knew about 
was the wicked one in the story of Aladdin, and 
they did not know what the magician they were 
to see to-night might do to them® But others 
had seen this conjurer performing on the village 
green in open daylight on fair-daye, and were 
able to reassure the timid ones, whilst regaling 
them in loud whispers with exaggerated accounts 
of the wonderful things he had done. 

In the background were parents, on whose 
heayy and usually expressionless faces a degree 
of curiosity was indicated by open mouths and 
eyes staring at the still unoccupied platform on 
which the performance was to take place. Along 
the side, near the front, was a row of chairs 
“-smapied by Mrs Joy and her friends, who were 

“-nigined by Beecham and Wrentham, 
“tam Dr Joy. One of Mr Beecham’s ideas 
wag not w overawe the children by the presence 
of too many of the ‘gentry ;’ consequently, he 
only invited those who were to help him in 
making his young guesta comfortable. 


The whispering ceased suddenly on th 
ance of tag Sele Te ee 
Wren leaned carelessly back on his chair, 
so that Mra Joy's bonnet hid his face from Mr 





se to 

e latter looked quite smart in his well- 
brushed black frock-coat, his white collar, his 
lavender-coloured tie, secured in a larye brags 
ring with a glass diamond in the centre, which 
glistened in the lamp-light and at once attracted 
the children’s eyes. The professor of wonders 
had a long solemn face, Gad block hair brushed 
close to his head, where it stuck as if pasted on 
with oi. His voice had a pleasant ring, and he . 
began by merrily informing his audience that 
he intended to explain to them how all his 
tricks were done Every boy and girl who 
watched him attentively would be able—with 
a little practice, of conrse—to do everything he 
did. This was delightful information, and secured 
immediate attention. But it was a little dashed 
by the intimation that they would first have to 
learn how to spell the mystic word ‘Abracadabra.’ 
However, he would teach them how to do that - 
too; and he pinned on the wall a scroll bearing 
the word in large red letters, This was a clever 
dodge to divert too quick eyes from his sleight 
of hand. 

Then, chattering all the time, he began his 
tricks. Pennies were transformed into half- 
crowns and back to the poorer metal, much to 
{he regret of the grinning yokels—one of them 
denounced it as ‘a mortal shame ;’ handkerchiefs 
were torn into shreds and returned to their 
owners neatly folded and uninjured; a pigeon 
was placed under a cap, and when the cap was 
lifted there was a glass of water in ita stead ; 
eards seemed to obey the conjurer like ar 
things—and so on through the usual range 
legerdemain. 

The great feat of the evening was the last. 
Mr Tuppit advancing with a polite bow—an 
perenne polite bow—hegged Wrentham to 
be so good as to trust him for a few minutes 
with his hat, which should be returned uninjured. 
Wrentham stared at the man, as if pers 
confounding his impudence, and complied wit 
the request. Another polite buw and a smile, 
and the conjurer returned to his rostrum, The 
glussy hat was placed on the table: flour, water, 
raising, and all the ingredients for a plam-pudding 
were pours into if amidst the laughter and |, 
excited exclamations of the youngsters, who could 
scercely retain their seats. The whole was stirred 
with the magic rod, then covered with a cloth, 
and when that wag removed, there arose « column 
of steam as from a caldran, A waiter brought 
a huge plate, and the conjurer tumbled out on 
it a piping hot plum-pudding from the hat. The 
wonder was not over yet. The pudding was 
quickly cut into bunks, and two waiters were 
employed to serve it to the astounded audience. 
But how that pudding came to sulfive for the 
sipply of all those young folk and their parents 
wos a mystery which only the conjurer, Mr 
Beecham, and the hotel cook could properly . 
a lain. 4 

hat was restored to its owner in bleed 
condition. Wrentham said ‘Thank you,’ and again 
stared at the map, who again bowed politely, 
and retired after saying good-night to the children, 
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whose cheers were not stifled even by mouthfuls 
of plum-pudding. 

‘There is another of my sources of happiness,’ 
said Mr Beechatn as Wrentham was going away ; 
‘doing something to make others happy.’ 

Wrentham had not gained the particular infor- 
mation he had been seeking as to Beecham’s 
antecedents, but he had learned several things. 

‘Bob is ‘becoming troublesome. I must arrange 
with him either to sail in the same boat or not 
to run foul of me in this way.’ 

His report to Mr Hadleigh was brief and 
decisive. ‘I can make nothing of Beecham except 
that he is a harmless, good-natured chap, who 
likes to spend his money in standing treat to 
all the youngsters in the parish. There is no 
sham about his philanthropy either: never a bit 
of fuss, Take last night, for instance. Nobody 
knew anything about it barring those who were 
invited. I can’t make him out ; but Miss Heathcote 
ae be able to help you. He corresponds with 

er’ 

‘Corresponds with her ?? 

‘Yes; [ saw a letter addressed to her on his 
desk. They seem to be great chums, too, as I 
hear—and he is not too old to be a lover.’ 

‘That is curious, said Mr Hadleigh thought- 
fully, but not heeding the jest with which 
Wrentham concluded his remarks, 


CHAYTER XXXII.—THE ENTHUSIAST, 


Philip was a little bothered by what Madge had 
told him. In honest dealing he was unable to 
comprehend how man or woman could have any 
knowledge or design which miyht not be com- 
municated to the person who was nearest in 
affection to him or her. He took for granted 
that he must stand nearest in affection to Madge. 
If the knowledge or design was not intended to 
hurt anybody, why should there be any mystery 
about it? The more light that shone upon one’s 
work, the better it would be done. Those who 
by choice worked in the dark must be trying to 
deceive somebody—maybe themselves. He had 
as little liking for mysteries as Aunt Hesay 
herself, because he could not see the use of 
them. 

Had he consulted his brother Coutts on this 
pubjest he would have learncd from that City 
philosopher that the business of every man was 
to cheat—well, if the sound was more pleasing, 
overreach—every other man. Only a fool would 
make plain to others what he was going to do 
and how he meant to do it—and the fool paid 
the penalty of his folly by going promptly to the 
wall. He would have learned that in the race 
for Fortune there are many runners who want 
to be first to reach the winning-post. Therefore, 
it behoved every racer to keep the qualities of 
his horse dark, and to keep his fellows ignorant 
of the turns on the course where he purposed to 
put on an extra spurt and outwit them. 

‘A clever lie,’ Coutts would have said with 
his cynical smile, ‘often saves much trouble, and 
wins the game. Most of the losers grin and 
bear, and whilst congratwating the winner, laugh 
at the “truthful James” who grumbles that be 
hae lost because he did not understand or 
could not submit to the recognised rules of the 
course,’ © 


‘But how can a lie be necessary ?’ Philip would 
have asked—‘how can it be useful dalen you 
mean to cheat 2” 

That was his atumbling-block : he could 
not understand the use of a lie, any more than 
he could understand a captain in a fog running 
his vessel straight ahead without regard to com- 
pass or charts, 

Coutts would regard him pityingly, and answer 
with the calmness of one whose principles are 
founded upon established law : 

‘Why I tell a lie is because I wish to gain an 
advantage over somebody. If gaining this advan- 
tage be cheating, then I must cheat, because 
everybody else is doing the same thing; or I 
must submit to be cheated. However, in the 
City it is vulgar to talk about cheating and lies 
in connection with respectable business transac- 
tions. When we profit by the ignorance of others, 
we call it rules of trade, custom, and may 
occasionally go so far as to speak of eck abrnaae 
but so long as a man keeps on the right side of 
the law, we never use such rude language as you 
do. When he gets to the wrong side of the law, 
however—that is, when he is found out—we are 
down upon him as heavily as you like. You had 
better not meddle with business, Philip, for you 
will be fleeced as casily as a sick sheep.’ 

Philip turned away in disgust from the ethics 
of selfishness as expounded by his brother, and 
refused to believe that the primary rule for 
success in business was to do the best for yourself 
no matter what others lose, or that any enterprise 
of moment had ever been carried to a successful 
issue under the guidance of such a theory. Pcople 
might hold their tongues when silence meant no 
harm to any one aud possible good to somebody. 
That was right, and that was what Madge was 
doing. 

So, after the first sensation of bother—for it 
was not displeasure or suspicion of any kind: 
only a mixed feeling of regret and astonishment 
that there could be, even for a brief period, a 
thought which they might not both possess—he 
proceeded with the work in hand. She gave him 
what is most precious to the enthusiast, sympathy 
and faith in his visions. 

‘People of experience, he told her, ‘say that 
Tam aiming at an ideal condition of men, which 
is pretty as an ideal, and absolutely impracticable 
until human nature has so altered that all men 
are honest. “Besides, they say, I am_ really 
striving after community of interest, which has 
leen tried before and failed. Robert Owen tried 
it long ago—Hawthorne and his friends tried it— 
and failed. I answer, that although my object is 
the same as theirs, my way of reaching it is 
different. It is certamly community of interest 
that I seek to establish, but under this condition— 
that the most industrious and most gifted shall 
take their proper places and reap their due 
reward. Every man is to stand upon his own 
merits: if fortune be his aim, let him win it by 
hard work of hand and brain. The man who 
works hardest will get most, and he who works 
least will get least. I think that is perfectly simple, 
and easily understood by any man or woman who 
is willing to.work. There are to be no drones, 
as I have said, to hamper the progress of the 
workers.’ 

Madge could sce it all, and the scheme was a 




















ones re 
noble one in her eyes, which ought to be workable 
—if they could only get rid of the drones. But 
that ‘if’ introduced Philip to his troubles. 

The question as to the price of the land Philip 
desired to purchase had been settled with amazing 
promptitude after he had, in the rough but 
emphatic phrase, ‘put his foot down.’ Wrentham 
came to him with looks of triumph and the ex- 
clamation, ‘See the conquering hero comes.’ He 
was under the impression that be had done a good 
stroke of business. 

“I treated the greedy beggars to what I call 
the don’t-care-a-brass-farthing style. 1 was only 
an agent, and my principal said take it or leave it. 
I didn’t care which way they decided, at the same 
time I had a conviction that they were throwing 
away a good offer—cash down. We had some 
fencing—I wish you had been there—and at last 
they agreed to accept a sum which is only two 
hundred beyond what you offered, so I closed the 
bargain.’ 

he difference was not of much consequence ; 
but for a moment Philip thought it strange 
that Wrentham had been able to conclude the 
bargain so easily after what he had told him. 
The thenght however, passed from his mind 
immediately. 

Now came the business of starting the work. 
Here Caleb Kersey proved useful, not only in 
organising the labourers but in dealing with the 
mechanics, The difficulty was much the same 
with the skilled and unskilled workers—namely, 
to enable them to understand that it was Letter 
and honester to employer and employed to be paid 
for the work done than for the time spent over 
it. Prospective profit did not count for anything 
in the minds of most of the men; and the 
‘honesty’ that was in the system was regarded 
as only another word for extra profit to the 
employer. 

‘Gammon!’ was the general remark; ‘you 
don’t take us in with that chaff. We get so much 
an hour, and we mean to have it.’ 

In spite of this, however, Philip, aided by 
Caleb, collected a band of workmen sufficient 
for his purpose. For a time all went well. 
There were grumblings occasionally ; but most 
of the men began in a short time to comprehend 
how they could improve their own position by 
the amount of work produced. But these pre- 
sently found themselves hampered and scoffed at 
by those whose chief object was to *put in time.’ 
That was the grievance of the real workers: the 
grievance of the master, which was not found out 
until too late, was that the highest market price 
for the best materials was paid for the worst. 
The groans became more numerous, and their 
outcries louder, as their pay decreased in accord- 
ance with their own decrease of production. Lut 
they said they had ‘put in time,’ and ought to 
be paid accordingly. ‘They were completely natis- 
fied with this argument, which proved to them- 
selves beyond question that they were being 
injured by the man who pretended to be their 
friend, 

Next the unions spoke, and all the men who 
belonged to them were withdrawn. Those who 
remained were picketed, and boycoted until Philip 
took what was considered by his friends another 
mad atep. 

‘Look here, lads, you who are willing to stand 
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by me—you shall have your home in the warks, 
and before long we shall have help enough. FE am 


‘sorry that we should have had this breakdown ; 


but I expected something of the sort; and when 
I started this scheme of mutual labour for mutual 
profit—I ought to say the system of individual 
work—I was prepared to encounter much miis- 
understanding, but I was inspired by the hope 
that in the end I should find real help amongst 
the real workera. I am‘convinced that there are 
penty of men willing to work if they can find it, 
ow, why should we not work together? The 
principle is a very simple one, and casily under- 
stood. You want to get.as much as youcan. So 
dol. Butin acteing it, let us try to deserve it by 
really earning it. am trying to earn my share 
of the profit that ought to come from the capital 
that I hold in trust. At the same time, I will 
not allow any man to share with me who says 
he cannot produce, but must be paid for the time 
he end inside our gates.’ 
e was striving to bridge that troublous sea 
which lies between capital and labour; and the 
eat pillars of his bridge were to be productive 
abour on the one side and honest buyers on the 
other. The men applauded these sentiments, 
satisfied that nothing was wanting except<{ jhe 
honest buyers. : 

‘The real capital of the world is Brains’ he 
said; ‘and to carry out the work which they 
devise, the labourer of all degrees is as necessary 
as the man with money,’ 

‘Hear, hear!’ cried a grim-visaged fellow who 
was leaving Philip’s acrvice ; ‘and, consequently, 
the labourer ought to have share and share alike 
in the profits with the money-man.’ 

‘Undoubtedly ; and he should, likewise, take 
his share in the losses,’ was Philip’s reply j and 
he endeavoured to explain his projected scheme 
of the regulation of wages by results. 

But this was not easy to understand. So long 
as he talked of sharing profits, the thing was 
clear enough ; but when it came to be a question 
of also sharing losses, the majority could not see 
it. Philip was impatient of their stubborn refusal 
to believe in what was so plain and simple to him 
—-that when a man was paid for what he produced 
he would be the gainer or loser according to the 
degree of his industry. 

owever, Philip persevered eagerly with his 
scheme, and in his character of honest buyer of 
labour he met with many surprises. ; 

Work was scamped: he detected it, and dis- 
missed the scampers. They went to join the 
clamorous crowd of incompetent or lazy workmen 
who cry that they only want work, but do not 
add to the cry that they want it on their own 
terms. 

The few real workers who remained became 
disheartened because they were so few, and some 
of them were frightened by vicious crowds out- 
side, They had wives and families dependent 
on them; but they must obey the inexorable 
majority, although in doing so they would have 
to accept charity or starvation. hey accepted 
the charity, and clamoured more loudly than ever 
ayainst. the tyranny of capital which left them 
no other algnative. They loafed about public- 
houses, drank beer, discussed their grievances, 
whilst their wives went out charing or washing. 
And they called themselves over their pewter 
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poe the ill-used, down-trodden people of Eng- 


‘I wish you could get rid of all that sham,’ 
Philip said, irritated at leet with himself as, much 
as with the mer. ‘So long as you are mean 
enough to live upon the earnings of your wives, 
and what you can borrow or obtain from charity, 
and thus eed dors! refuse to work unless the 
terms and the nature of your work be exactly 
what you choose to accept, you will never have 
the right to call yourselves honest sellers of 
labour. I want you to understand me. I say 
that if a man wants work, he should be ready to 
take up any job that is offered him, whether it 
ix in his line or not. The nature of the work is 
of no consequence so long as a man can do it, for 
all work is honourable. What is of consequence 
is that a man should be independent of the parish 
and the earnings of his wife. I say, here is work; 
come and do it: you shall not only have payment 
for what you do, but a share in whatever extra 
profit it may produce.’ 

That peel settled the whole affair so far as 
the men were concerned. All, except some half- 
dozen, left him, and filled their haunts with out- 
cries aguinst the new monopolist who wanted them 
actu to produce so much work for so much 
pay. Meanwhile, they got on comfortably enough 
with the earnings of their wives and the parish 
loaves, 

‘God forbid that we should call such creatures 
workmen!’ cried Philip in his desperation; ‘but 
the country is crowded with them—a disgrace 
as much to legislation us to human nature. Let 
us see how we can do withont them.’ 

He could have done without them if he had 
been allowed a fuir chance. But in the first place, 
there was Wrentham’s frankly declared objection 
that the scheme was all nonsense, and could never 
succeed until all men ceased to be greedy or lazy. 
And then there was the hardest blow of all to 
Philip in the sudden change which came over 
Caleb Kersey. 

Caleb had entered upon the work with an 
enthusiasm as strong as that of Philip himself, 
although not so openly expressed. There was a 
pow of hopefulness and happiness on his honest 

rown face when Philip first laid the plans before 
him. Here was the Utopia of which he had 
vaguely dreamed: here was the chance for poor 
men to take their place in the social sphere 
according to their capacities and without regard 
to the conditions under which they started. Here 
was the chance fur every man to have his fair 
share of the world’s wealth. 

‘I hadn’t the means to work it out as you 
have, sir, but my notion has always been some- 
thing of the kind that you have got into ship-shape 
form. I’ll try to help you.’ 

And he kept his, word. There was no more 
earnest worker on Shield’s Land Gnas was the 
name Philip had given to the estate he purchased) 
than Caleb, Example, advice, and suggestions of 
the practical advantage each man would secure if 
he dithtally followed out the rules Philip had 
Jaid down, were given by him to all his fellow- 
workmen. 

Suddenly the enthusiasm disappeared. The 
light seemed to fade from his eyes; and Caleb, 
who had been the sustaming force of the workers, 
became dull and listless, 





About Wrentham’s ition there was a 
degree of lightness ; as if one should gay, ‘Just ae 
you please, sir; I don’t believe in it, but I am 
entirely ab your command,’ which did not affect 
personal intercourse. With Caleb it was the 
reverse, because he felt more deeply. Wrentham 
could be at his ease because he regarded the 
whole affair as a matter of business out of which 
he was to make some money. Caleb thought 
only of the possibilities the scheme suggested of 
the future of the workman. 

Philip had given up all hope of persuading 
Wrentham to believe in his theories; but he 
could not give up Caleb. So he resolved to speak 
to him. 

‘What is wrong, Kersey? You have not lost 
heart because those fellows have left us?’ 

‘No, not because of that’ (hesitatingly and 
slowly); ‘but they were not so much to blame 
in leaving us as you may think, sir.’ 

‘What do you mean?’ 

‘Well, they did not understand you; and when 
they saw things coming in in the raw state at 
higher prices than could be got for them when 
made up, they didn’t see where the profit you 
spoke of was to come from.’ 

‘Oh 1? murmured Philip, curiosity aroused, 
and the note passing through the stages of surprise 
and perplexity to suspicion, ‘Why have you not 
told me about this betore ?’ 

‘It weren’t my place, sir; Mr Wrentham has 
charge of these things.’ 

A pause, during which Philip tried a pars - 
knife on the desk as if it were a rapier. Then: 
‘All right; I’ see about that. But you have 
not answered me as to yourself. You are sulking 
for some reason. You say it is not the loss of 
the men which has put you out of sorts; I] know 
it is nothing connected with me, or you would 
tell me. Then what is it?’ 

There was no answer; but Caleb bowed his 
head and moveil as if he wished to go. 

‘You have not heard anything about Pansy?’ 
soil Philip suddenly, moved by a good-natured 
desire to discover the cause of the man’s depression, 
in the hope that he might be able to relieve it. 

There was a lurch of the broad shoulders, and 
Caleb’s dark eyes flashed like two bnulls-vye 
lanterns on his master. ‘No—have you?’ 

The question was an awkward one for Philip, 
remembering what he had thought about the 
attentions or his brother to the gardener’s 
daughter. He was immediately relieved from his 
unpleasant position by Caleb himeelf. ‘No—I 
won’t ask you that, sir; it ‘ud be hard lines for 
you to have to speak about’ 

The rest was a mumble, and Caleb again moved 
towards the door. Philip called him back, ‘I 
won't pretend not to know what you mean, 
Kersey, he said kindly; ‘but if you listen to 
what is said by envious wenches or spiteful Jada, 
you are a confounded fool. Trust her, man; 
trust her. That is the way to be worthy of a 
worthy woman.’ 

‘And the way to be fooled by an unworthy 
one, said Wrentham, who came in as the last 
sentence was being uttered. Then seeing Philip’s 
frown and Caleb’s scowl, he added apologetically : 
‘I beg your pardon. I thought Ged. hope you 
were speaking generally, not of any one in 
particular.’ 
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‘Come to my chambers this afternoon, Kersey ; 
I want to speak to you.’ 
Caleb gave one of his awkward nods and left 
the office. 





STAINED GLASS AS AN ACCESSORY TO 
DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE. 


In a former paper (September 1879) we briefly 


reviewed the growth and progress of the art of 


glass-staining and painting, and described the 
Various processes necessary to its prosecution, 
and practised at the present day; and, after 
tracing its career in its application to the pur- 
poses of ecclesiastical decoration, hinted at its 
capability of adaptation to ornamental require- 
ments beyond those pertaining to the embellish- 
ment of the sacred edifice. e propose in the 
present paper to deal more exhaustively with 
this branch of an art, and to endeavour to point 
out, as succinctly as possible, the more prominent 
and obvious cases where its introduction would be 
desirable in secular ornamentation. 

Public buildings of course defand the first 
attention ; and in a country like our own, owing 
its prosperity to its commercial enterprise, its 
political organisation, and its unequalled system 
of municipal government, we have witnessed in 
the course of the last few years the commence- 
ment, progress, and completion of costly and 
magnificently adorned buildings, Upon these 
noble buildings have been lavished the utmost 
resources of decorative art; and latterly, stained 
glass has formed an important element in the 
general scheme of decoration, and it is to its 
adaptation to this class of domestic architecture 
that we would first draw attention. 

One of the first, as it is one of the most natural, 
motives prompting the eurichment of the orna- 
mental accessories of a building, is discovered in 
a desire to see perpetuated the memory of its 
founder or founders. The most natural expression 
of this feeling is, of course, the desire to perma- 
nently retain a record of their features and per- 
sonal characteristics in the shape of a pictorial 
representation. This desire at first sight seems 
to be pueeruile of immediate gratification by a 

ortrait, either on canvas or in marble ; Tut 
urther consideration will tend towards the 
conviction that the use of these media is not 
altogether free from objection. Little, perhaps, 
can be said against the statue itt iteelf but 
the elaborate and gorgeous decoration of our 
more sumptuous buildings is likely to be unplea- 
santly marred by the marble pallor of sculpture ; 
and after all, dignified and stately as are many 
of our statuesque memorials, they convey little 
more than an idealised impression of the features 
of the person commemorated. 

The employment of oil portraiture is also open 
to certain objections. It must be remembered 
that modern decoration means a great deal more 
than a mere picking out in gold and colour of the 
salient lines of a cornice, or the stencilled powder- 
ing ot a conventional pattern over the area of a 
wall or a ceiling; it has advanced far beyond 
the province of the builder and house-painter, and 
demands no inconsiderable proportion of the 
genius of the artist. If the decoration of a room 
or hall is designed to constitute in itself a com- 
plete work of art, its effect may be grievously 
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injured by the injudicious introduction of a heavy 
gold frame, and colours, which while admirebly fj 
‘accomplishing the porns of the artist, may in a ji 
great measure interfere with the surrounding har- 
mony of colour. We have, then, no other ; 
left but the window, and the problem seems to {f 
be in a fair way towards solution. The perfection 
to which the yee of glass has attained leaves 
no room for doubt as to the fidelity of the like- 
ness ; but apart from this fact, a far more exten- 
sive ac ra of the virtues or services of the 
subject of the memorial is to be obtained by vari- 
ous devices and emblems, appropriate to the 
character and life of the person honoured, which 
could hardly with propriety be introduced into 
an oil picture. One example, recently erected, 
may serve to more clearly demonstrate our 
meaning. The lately erected town-hall of Ler- 
wick has been enriched by two windows illus- 
trative of persons and scenes connected with 
some of the primitive traditions of Orkney. 
In one window, divided by a central maullion 
into twin-lights, is represented the figure of Arch- 
bishop Eystein, one of the earliest of Orcadian 
prelates, clad in his archiepiscopal vestments ; 
while a pancl beneath the figure illustrates 
his consecration of King Magnus. Side ve ade 
with the figure of the archbishop stands Bisho 
William, the founder of the venerable cathe 

of Kirkwall, the formal ceremony itself being 
depicted in the panel below. The corresponding 
window displays the gigantic form of the Norse 
warrior Harald Haarlager, with his landing in 
Zetland shown in the lower panel; and Jarl 
Rognvald, whose investiture ay Earl of Orkney, 
870 a.D., is represented in the panel beneath. 

the ‘tracery’ above the two windows are shown 
respectively the Orcadian and Norwegian coata- 
of-arms. Now, a combination of such historical 
and traditional interest could hardly be otherwise 
so successfully treated, while the glowing colours 
and fine design materially add to the effect of the 
neighbouring beauties of the structure. 

‘here is another consideration not without 
importance in connection with the establishment 
of a complete scheme of internal decoration. 
Light is one of the most important essentials in 
a building where exact and extensive business is 
transacted, and the presence of large and frequent 
windows is a necessity. But how painfully is 
the harmony and continuity of the ornament 
interrupted ty the constant recurrence of these 
patches of white light. The eye, in following 
the progress of the decorative design, grows weary 
of the constant loss and recapture ot its thread ; 
and that which would otherwise have pleased 
and charmed by its beauty as a whole, only 

erplexes and tires by its division into parts. 
ere, then, is called intu requisition the art of 
the glass-stainer ; without any vital diminution 
of light, the scheme of coleur is no longer dis- 
turbed, a perfect chromatic harmony is estab- 
lished, and the window serves a double Mad thas 
by adi itting the necessary illumination from 
without, and enhancing the beauty of the build- 
ing within. 

he foregoing remarks naturally have reference 
to all publicé’ uildings of more or less importance, 
gious we have instanced the town-hall as a 
representative building, associated with the more 
imposing class of secular edifices. 
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There is an institution and building, without 
the existence of which the writing on subjects of 
beauty and art would be a serious waste of time 
—namely, the school; and here the introduction 
of stained glass may be found of beneficial effect. 
It is not to be denied that when the watchful 
eye of the-master relaxes its vigilance, the youth- 
ful eye will wander too, and the direction of 
nearly every eye will be towards the window ; and 
principals of schools and their subordinates are 

ully aware of the fact. They are also aware of 
the attractions or distractions presented by the 
tempting spectacle of green trees and spreading 
meadows in summer; or falling snow and ice- 
bound stream in winter, or even at all times 
the freedom of the open strect; 80, to remove 
the cause of temptation, the glass is made opaque 
by painting it over with a dull white mixture 
which effectually conceals the dangerous land- 
scape. But by the introduction of cathedral glass, 
of the simplest patterns and pleasing tints, the 
unsightly whitewashed panes would be replaced 
by panels of unblemished eu more or less 
ornamental, perfectly effectual in their primary 

urpose, and at the same time affording some 
relief to the eyes from the monotony of the barren 
school walls. Tinted glass leaded in various 
geometric or flowing patterns might be made 
most useful as an excellent substitute for drawing 
copies of the elementary stage ; the rudiments of 
freehand drawing could all be acquired from the 
glazed Beni while, under competent hands, 
16 could afford most valuable assistance in the 
teaching of the laws of the harmony and artistic 
contrasting of colours, The trifling initial expense 
would be speedily saved, as there would be no 
wear and tear of copies; there could be no 
measuring, most disastrous to the student; the 
copy would be always clean ; the colour would be 
refreshing to the eye; and much labour would 
be saved to the teacher, as he could demonstrate 
his teaching to the whole class at once. 

Passing from the consideration of public require- 
ments to those of the private home, the increasing 
cultivation and appreciation of the fine arts, sud 
their application to domestic necessitics, are sufli- 
cient encouragement for the advancing of the 
claims of stained glass to hold a place in the 
general echeme of internal decoration. Of course, 
with such diversity as necessarily exists in the 
comparative size and extent of family abodes, from 
the jordliest mansion, standing in the midst of its 
own far-stretching grounds, to the more humble 
dwelling, forming a unit among the many that 

‘o to constitute a street, or terrace, or ‘gardens,’ 
it would be impossible to lay down any precise 
suggestions for their ornamentation ; but it may 
be possible to offer a few general and broadly 
elastic ideas, capable of being expanded or con- 
tracted according to the means and wants of 
all. 

The more pretentious of the mansions of the 
nobility and gentry are pretty sure tu boast of 
at least one fine, large, and imposing window, 
affording ample scope for artistic design, and, 
whether in the family tracing its pedigree for 
centuries, or the nouveau riche who began life 
with a struggle, heraldry and its concomitants 
seem to be held, more or less, in equal reverence. 
It needs little apology, therefore, for suggesting 
the blazonry of ahacl helmet, crest, mantling, 





motto, supporters, and other resources of the 
gentle science, as affording a most cppropmate 
exercise of the glass-stainer’s skill. M ing use, 
as heraldry does almost exclusively, of the 
five most prominent colours, as well as white 
and gold, it is admirably adapted for its 
reproduction in stained glass, whose exquisite 
and transparent tinte are seen to fine effect in 
heraldic cumpositions. The matter of expense 
is of course an important consideration; but 
the treatment of heraldic design can be almost 
endlessly modified or elaborated ; so that, while 
within easy reach of the only moderately affluent, 
it may, on the other hand, be raised to such a 
height of gorgeous enrichment as to form no 
unworthy element in the decoration of a palace. 

Nor is a large and finely proportioned window 
an absolute necessity. At Rydal Hall, Westmore- 
land, the seat of the family of Le Fleming, a 
window, the heraldic blazoning of which’ was 
designed by the present writer, consisted merely 
of nine upright oblong square panels, each about 
two feet high by eighteen inches wide, arranged 
three, three, and three; and separated by mul- 
lions and transoms. But this unpromising rigidity 
of construction was not only overcome, but made 
subservient to the general design, in the following 
manner: the armsof the Le Fleming family, in 
a shield of nine ae occupied the centre 
panel; the quarterings (all divisions of a shield 
above two, no matter how many in number, are 
called quarters) being those respectively of Le 
Fleming, of course in the place of honour, the 
dexter chief; and of eight ancestral and collateral 
branches of the family ; and each of these quarter- 
ings, thus brought together in one shield to form 
the perfect ‘achievement of arms’ of the present 
representative, was displayed separately on single 
shields occupying the eight surrounding panels. 

One of the principal documents in the muni- 
ment rooms of the great is the genealogical tree, 
duly set forth on musty parchment, in itself a 
guarantee of its own antiquity. How admirably 
could this be executed in glass! The tree, very 
conventionally designed, trained over the whole 
surface of the window ; the quaintly hung shields 
depending from its branches at intervals; the 
whole forming an interesting study for antiquary 
and genealogist. 

But in less ambitions dwellings, stained glass 
under various forms may be introduced with 
picturesque sdvantace. It will be acknowledged 
that very often, while the front of a house may 
look on a well-kept garden, or form part of the 
side of a spacious and beautiful square or public 
garden, the back may very likely look out on 
equally spacious but not equally beautiful or 
savoury mews. We know it may be contended 
that most back-rooms are bedrooms, and only 
used at night. This is true enough. But in 
nine cases out of ten, in houses of this class, 
there is a staircase window on the first land- 
ing, which, as a rule, looks owt on the back, 
and is continually calling the attention of those 
passing up or down the stairs to the interesting 
spectacle of an equine toilet, or some similarly 
delectable operation. In this a window, 
though consisting of only two or t tinta of 
rolled cathedral glass, and leaded in geometric 
or ornamentally flowing lines, would completely 
shut out the offensive prospect, while in no way 
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interfering with the neceseary lighting of the| ‘Fifty years, grandfather, ip a long time’ 
stair, nor the opening or shutting o te window- |-remarked the isl as they passed in at the door 


frame; and the expense would be scarcely if 
any more than glazing the sashes with plate-g 
which, moreover, to look commonly decent, 
requires infinitely more frequent cleaning than 
the other. This, of course, is almost the simplest 
form of treatment; but, according to the length 
of purse of the householder, the window may 
be more or less ornate in its design. The owner's 
arms, or monogram ; floral painted devices, heade, 
or figures representing the four seasons, field- 
sports, fables, nursery rhymes, and numberless 
kindred subjects, are all’ most appropriate for 
delineation, and can be obtained at far less cost 
than a doubtful ‘old master,’ or piece of Brum- 
magem bric-d-brac. A very pretty effect is 
obtained at night by filling the sides of a hall- 
lamp, or any large conspicuous lamp, with painted 
glass of design according to the owner’s fancy ; 
the old-fashioned clumsy window-blinds are now 
frequently superseded by leaded glass screens, 
more or less ornamental in their details; and a 
ot objection to the use of stationary firescreens 

itherto—that while they screen, they also hide 
the fire, is removed by the use of screens of glass, 
leaded and painted according to the taste and 
purse of the buyer. 

A great and most important consideration in 
the adoption of stained glass is the great variety 
of design of which it is susceptible, its range of 
artistic production being so extensive and pecuni- 
arily elastic as to bring it, in one form or another, 
within the reach of almost any one occupyin 
a house; while for cleanliness, durability, an 
pleasing effect, whether in the comfortable dwell- 
ing of the thriving tradesman, or adorning the 
noblest monuments of private munificence or 
national philanthropy, it cannot fail to charm 
the eye by its intrinsic beauty; while from the 
artist's practised hand, the jewels of design shed 
their lustre on the Uluminated walls. 


SILAS MONK. 
A TALE OF LONDON OLD CITY, 
IN FOUR CHAPTERS.—CHA?TER I. 


OnE evening—a pitch-dark evening in autumn 
—a girl stood at one of the doors in a row of 
old houses in the neighbourhood of Crutched 
Friars, watching. It was difficnlt? to see many 
ards up or down the street, for it was only 
i hted by three widcly-separated gas-lamps. 
Under one of these lamps, at a corner of 
the street, there presently appeared a little old 
man. He came along slowly, but with a jerk 

step like a trot; his head was bent and his 
shoulders raised ; and he seemed to be rubbin 

his hands together cheerfully and hugging himself 
from time to time, as though his thoughts were 
of a congratulatory nature. 

‘Why, grandfather, said the girl, descending 
into the street as soon as she eanpkte sight of this 
figure—‘ why, grandfather, how late you are !’ 

The old man came jogging on, still in his jerky 
manner, though faster, at the sound of her voice. 
‘Ay, ay!’ said he, shaking out his words, ‘ay, 
Rachel, my dear. Always late, Don’t you take 
any notice of that. It has been so for years—fifty 
years ; ay, more than fifty.’ : 
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| way together, her arms placed protectingly around 


him—‘a very long time? 


‘Ay, Rachel; so it is, my dear, continued the | 
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ey entered a small front-room on the ground- 
floor, An oil-lamp was burning on the Tanta: 
shelf ; it threw a dim vent upon bare and dingy 
walls, upon an old deal table, two wooden seata 
without backs, and a well-worn leathern armchair 
near the fire. Towards this chair the girl now 
led the old man as one might lead a child. 
Then she began to lay the cloth for the evenin 

meal. She was a pretty, homely-looking girl o 

about eighteen ; perhaps a little too pale; and 
with eyes, though large and lustrous, somewhat 
sad and weary for one so young. But as she 
busied herself about the room preparing the 
supper, her eyes gradually brightened ; and her 
face, growing more animated, gained colour, as 
though to match the better with fer red lips, 

The old man, crouching in his armchair before 
the fire, took no notice of the girl. His look had 
become deeply thoughtful, and he seemed to be 
gaining a year in age with every minute that 
was passing. The wrinkles increased, and coveicd 
his face like the intersecting lines in cobwebs ; 
the white eyebrows drooped thick as a fringe, 
and meeting over the brow, seemed to be helping 
to hide some secret, vaguely expressed in the 
small cray eyes. His head was bald, except at the 
sides, where scanty locks of enowy white hair 
hung about his neck. His long lean fingers were 
occasionally spread out upon his knees, though 
sometimes the hands grew restless when an 
incoherent word escaped his lips. The workings 
of the mind indeed were expressed in the 
nervously shaped figure as much as in the face, 
There were moments when the fingers clawed 
and clutched perplexedly ; then there came into 
the eyes a look of avarice, and the whole form 
would seem busily engaged in solving mysterious 
problems. There was something almost repellent 
in the workings of the mind and body of this 
strange old man. 

‘Come, grandfather !’ cried the girl, when the 
meal was presently spread. ‘The supper is ready 
now; and I hope,’ she added, assisting him to 
place at the table—‘I hope you have a better 
appetite than usual.’ She spoke in a cheerful 
tone, though looking doubtfully the while at 
what she had spread on the board. There was 
@ small piece of cheese, part of a loaf, and a stoné 
pitcher filled with water—nothing more. 

The old man eyed the food keenly. ‘No, 
Rachel, no,’ said he; ‘not much appetite, my dear.’ 

The girl sighed, and took her place opposite to 
the old man. ‘I wish,’ eaid she, ‘that I could 

rovide something more feeuptiog: You must 
be almost famished, after all these hours of work. 
But’?——— 

‘Eh?’ 

‘Buf we cannot afford it. Can we’ 

‘No, my dear, no, said the old man, very 
shaky in voice; ‘we can hardly afford what we 
have,’ 

Rachel cyt her grandfather a slice of bread. 

Too mtu, my dear!’ cried he, with a wave af 
his hand—‘too much! I’ve no appetite at all’ 

The girl divided the bread, a painful look 
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Rachel now rose from her seat to clear the table 
moving silently about the room. When she had 
finished, she seated herself at her grandfather's 
feet, upon the threadbare patch of carpet before 
the hearth, and raising her eyes to his face, she 
said: ‘You are not angry with me, grandfather, 
for speaking my mind 3 

The old man placed his hand tenderly upon the 
girl’shead. ‘No,mychild—no. There is nothing 
in your words to make me angry. But you know 
little of the world. You think that we are T. 
You do not know, Rachel, what poverty is. Does,’ 
he added, with o sudden glance at the girl’s face-— 
‘does starvation threaten us?’ 

“Why, no, grandfather.’ 

“Is there any danger,’ he demanded, ‘that we 
shall be turned out of our old home #? 

‘None, grandfather, that I know of,’ 

‘Then, my dear, do not let us say that we are 
poor. It sounds as though we were in sight of 
the workhouse; and that, you know, he con- 
cluded, ‘that is not true: no, no—not true.’ 

These words seemed to pacify the girl; and the 
two remained silent for 2 while. Rachel retained 
her place at the old man’s feet, her head drooping 
on his knee, his hand laid protectingly around her 
shoulder. 

‘You are tired, Rachel,’ said the old man pre- 
sently, noticing that her eyes were half-closed 
with sleep. ‘Go, my dear, get to bed. I shall 
find my way to my room soon, Don't mind 
me.’ 

‘Shall you stay up, grandfather ?’ asked Rachel, 
looking at him with surprise. 

‘A little while, Rache]—a little while.’ 

The girl lingered, and looked reluctantly around 
the room. ‘Are you sure you would not like me 
to stay with you?’ 

‘Quite sure, my dear.—Good-night.’ 

The girl kissed her grandfather. Deep affection 
was expressed in her whole demeanour as she bent 
over him to say aod ment Then she placed a 
very ancient-looking candlestick on the table and 
left the room. 

When she was gone, a striking change came 
over the old man—his face became more ani- 
muted; he was younger in look and manner. 
Presently, he rose from his seat with surprising 
ease for one so old. He stood for a moment in 
the middle of the room, leaning forward and 
listening, with keenness and cunning a in 
his eyes. Tero was not a sound. e street 
outside, little frequented even during daylight, 
was silent. The old man lit the candle, blew out 
the lamp, and went up the old staircase noiselessly, 
On one side of the landing above there were two 
rooms—the first the bedchamber of the grand- 
father, the second that of the girl. Reaching the 
landing, he entered his room and closed the door 
very cautiously, and always listening. 

The room was grotesquely fornished. In one 
corner was @ large bed, with four black, bare, 
oaken posts, with spikes, nearly touching the low 
ceiling. The bed-coverings were neat and clean ; 
and beside the bed was a strip of carpet. But 
here all appearance of comfort began and ended. 
The contrast gave to she bed yee! Se a 
d ct: the sombre ls, the patched-up 
window pane the uneven floor, suggested nothing 
beyond abject poverty and decay. 

till in a Ncening attitude, and frequently 
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passing over her face. The old man, although 
there was a ravenous glance in his eyes strangely 
sonics to his words, began to eat his bread 
slowly. 

Presently the girl, as though expressing her 
thought impulsively, cried: ‘ Bel ae why 
are we 60 poor}? 

The old'man, who was munching his crust, and 
staring abstractedly at the morsel of cheese, looked 
up with bewilderment at Rachel. 

‘I cannot understand why,’ she continued, 
forcing out the words—‘why we are so very, 
very poor! I cannot understand why such a 
wealthy House as Armytage and Company, where 
you have been a clerk for more than fifty years, 
should pay you such a small salary.’ 

‘Small, Rachel?’ asked her grandfather. ‘ Fif- 
teen shillings a week, small?’ 

‘Well, it docs seem so to me,’ the girl replicd 
in a modest tone. 

The old man rubbed his knees nervously and 
bent his head, and deep furrows gathered on his 
brow. ‘Small, eh? ifteen shillings a weck, 
small? Why, Rachel, you talk as though you knew 
nothing of this hard-working world. ow many 
clerks are there in this old city who would go 
down on their knees and thank Armytage and 
i atl for fifteen shillings a week !’ 

*‘Many—very many,’ said the girl sorrowfully. 
‘T know that too well. But, grandfather, not one 
like you—not one who has served a great House 
for more than fifty years.’ She placed her hand 
upon the long Ican hand of her grandfather. 
‘No,’ she continued; ‘not so long as you have. 
And,’ she added, ‘surely not so faithfully? The 
House of Armytage and Company—I have often 
heard you say—place every confidence in you 
as their head-cashier. Thousands and thousands 
of pounds in the course of the year pass through 
your hands: piles of bank-notes, bags and bags 
of bright sovercigns, have been paid by you into 
the bank ’—— 

‘Ay, ay!’ cried the old man, looking straight 
before him, as though at a vision—‘ay, ay! 
Bright sovereigns—bags and bags of them—bags 
and bags of bright sovercigns —ah! how they 
shine!’ While speaking, he rose from his seat, 
rubbing his hands slowly together and hugging 
himself, as he had done on his way through the 
dark street. He began to pace the room, still 
staring at the vision, and muttering: ‘Ay, ay! 
how they shine !? 

Rachel, watching him with a wondering expres- 
sion, said in a low voice, as if speaking aloud 
her thoughts rather than addressing her grand- 
father : What a blessing, if only some of those 
shining sovereigns were ours !’ 

The old man stopped suddenly, staggering as 
though he had received a blow, and looked fixedly 
at the girl. ‘What can have put that idea into 
your head ?? 

Rachel hung her pretty head as she replied : 
*T want them, grandfather, for you! I want 
to see you placed at your ease.’ 

The old man was silent. His eyes remained 
for a moment bent upon the girl's face; then 
he eat down before the fire, and gradually seemed 
to fall back into his thoughtful mood, his face 
wrinkling more deeply, and the nervous move- 
ments of his hands answering to the constant 


plodding of his brain. 
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glancing keenly about, as though the fear of being 
taken by surprise amounted almost to terror, the 
old man placed the candle on the drawers, and 
taking a bunch of keys from his pocket, unlocked 
a enpboard in the wall and took out sundry 
articles. Firstly, a thick long overcoat, into 
which he disappeared, leaving only his head 
visible ; secondly, a large fur-cap, which he drew 
down to his eyebrows and over Tis ears ; thirdly, 
he brought forth a dark-lantern ; this he carefully 
trimmed, lighted, and closed. These strange pro- 
ceedings completed, he threw the bedclothes, with 
evident intention, into some disorder, put out the 
candle, and left the room For a moment he 
| stood on the landing, listening at his grand- 
daughter’s half-open door, It was dark within 
her room, and a soft regular breathing, as from 
one who sleeps, fell upon the old man’s ear. 
Eppa satisfied, he nodded his head slowly ; 
and then he began to descend the dark staircase. 
Step by step he crept down, casting at inter- 
vals a trembling ray of light before him from 
the lantern which he held in his shaky hand. 
When he reached the passage, he opened the 
front-door and went into the night, closing the 
po without a sound. As he had come, when 
his grand-daughter stood waiting for him ou the 
doorstep, so he went, hugging himself, and moving 
with a jerky trot along the silent, lonely way, 
under the dim lamps fixed in the walls over his 
head. So he went, like a mysterious, restless 
shadow. Where? The old city clocks are strik- 
ing midnight; they awaken echoes in tranquil 
courts and alleys; their droning tones dic out, 
and break forth again upon the night, as though 
demanding in their deep monotonous voices— 


‘Where?’ 


When Rachel arose at an early hour on the 
following morning, her pretty face expressed no 
surprise when she found that her grandfather was 
up and away without awakening her. The same 
thing had occurred so often in her young life, that 
although she felt regret at not seeing him at the 
breakfast-table, she took for granted that the 
important affairs of the great firm of Armytage 
and Company had culled him away to the 
counting-house ; so she made herself as happy 
and contented as might be under the circum- 
stances. She lit the fire, breakfasted, and then 
busied herself about the old house until towards 
noon, when she sat down by the wthdow in the 
sitting-room with her work, looking out upon 
the dismal row. A dismal place, even upon a 
bright autumn morning. The row faced a plot 
of waste ground. On this plot there had once 
stood, in all probability, a row of houses similar 
to the row in which Rachel and her grandfather 
lived; but nothing now remained except the 
foundations of houses, filled with rubbish of every 
description in the midet of broken bricks. In 
the centre of the place there was planted a wooden 
beam with a crossbar, like a gibbet, from which 
was suspended a lantern, broken and covered 
with dust. Whether this lantern ‘had ever been 
lighted, may be doubtful; but that some one 
had placed it there with the intention of i 
people who had some regard for their shins 
against ing after dark, and had afterwards 
forgotten to light it, is the probable explanation 
of the matter. Be this as it may, Rachel sat 
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regarding this scarecrow-looking lam i 
as she had often done, without beim: peterpan of 
# was there, with the piles of ane honres in the- 
background, when the figure and, more eapecially, 
co racy face of a young man on the op 

side o street, somehow got in 
miadueuiiat Se 

As Rachel’s eyes met the eyes of the young 
mnan, a smile of recognition cronsed the girl's face. 
She threw open the window. ‘Good-morning, Mr 
Tiltcroft.’ 

To which the young man answered, as he 
stepped across the road: ‘Goed-morning, Miss 
Rachel.’ 

‘Have you come from the counting-house?’ 

‘Yes; I’m on my “rounds,” you know, as 
usual,’ replied the panne man ; ‘and happening 
by mere accident to be passing this way on matters 
of business for Armytage and Company, I thought 
it would ecareely be polite to go by the house 
of Silas Monk without inquiring after the health 
of Miss Monk, his grand-daughter.’ 

“You are very kind. Won't you come in?’ 

The young man willingly assented. The girl 
opened the front-door, and they went in together, 
and sat down side by side near the fire. 

‘Yon have always been such a kind friend’ to 
my grandfather and to me, Walter,’ said the girl, 
‘that although it may seem strange to you that 
I should put the question I am going to ask, 
still I am sure you will believe f have 4 
good reason for doing so. Tell me, if you 
can, why it is that my grandfather, who has 
served the House of Arinytage and Company so 
many years—so many, many years,’ she repeated 
with emphasis, ‘and so faithfully too, should 
receive so paltry a salary? Can you explain it?’ 

The young man looked up with some surprise 
expressed in his frank eyes. ‘Paltry, Rachel?’ 
asked he. ‘I call it princely !’ 

A look of disappoimtment, even of regret, came 
into the girl’s face. ‘That is what grandfather 
says, He talks as though he thought it princely 
too. He always reminds me, when I mention 
the subject, that there are hundreds of poor clerks 
in this old city of London who would be only 
too glad if they could make sure of o like 
remuneration.’ 

‘So J should think,’ cried the young. man, 
laughing. ‘Why, Rachel, if I lad a salary half 
as large as your grandfather, I’d ask you to 
marry me to-morrow !” 

‘Be serious, please.’ 

‘So I am serious! What astonishes me is, that 
Silas Monk, with the fine salary—in my opinion, 
very fine salary—which he drawa from meee 
and Company, should live in a back street 1 


this, It’s downright incomprehensible !’ 
‘What can you mean?’ The girl uttered the 
words in a hurried voice, as though a sudden 


thought had crossed her mind. She placed her 
hand upon Walter's arm and said: ‘Don't 
speak {? 

P What troubled her was the discovery that her 
grondfather had deccived her. There was no 
truth in what he had i her to partie about 
their intengg poverty. ey were per! ric 
and had bora ‘or years, while she had rema 

in ignorance of the fact. What was his object 
in concealing thie from her? She could not doubt 
that it was a good one. He knew thé world and 
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all the horrors of poverty; how often he had 

spoken of that! He wished to leave her in a 

position of indapendence ; and doubtless he had 

the intention .of telling her this secret as an 
ble surprise. 

‘Walter,’ said she, looking up into the youth’s 
face after this pause, ‘ you must think me strangely 
discontented to speak as I have just done of 
Arm and Company. I value my grand- 
father’s services to the firm perhaps far too high. 
But he was a clerk in the House before the 
oldest diving partner was born. No salary, not 
even the offer of a share in the business, would 
seem to me more than he merits.’ 

‘Exactly what we all say in the office,’ replied 
Walter. ‘But then, you know, five hundred a 
year is not so bad. 7 shall think myself lucky 
if I ever get within two hundred of it—I shall 
indeed.’ 

Could she be dreaming? Five hundred pounds 
a year! Ever since her earliest childhood, she 
had implicitly believed that fifteen shillings a 
week was the amount her grandfather earned— 
not a farthing more. 

Rachel rose from her seat and went to the 
window. Her perplexity was too great to allow 
her, without betraying it, to utter a word. Yet 
she wished to speak; she wanted to question 
Walter in a hundred ways. There were perhaps 
other mysteries—at least so she began to think— 
which he might assist her to solve. Calming 
herself as best she could, she turned to him, and 
said : ‘Can you stay a moment longer? There is 
something I should like to know about my grand- 
father.’ 

‘There are many things, Rachel, that I should 
like to know,’ said the young man, laughing, 
‘Many things thet most of us at the office would | 
like to know about the dear, eccentric, old fellow! ; 
—Well, Rachel, what is it?’ | 

The girl, hesitating 2 moment, replied: ‘One | 
thing puzzles me greatly—why is grandfather | 
kept so very late every evening at the office ?’ 

Walter Tiltcroft looked round quickly. ‘What 
do you call late, Rachel ?’ 

‘Ten o'clock, eleven, sometimes midnight.’ 

‘No one remains after six.’ 

‘No one?’ asked the girl—‘not even grand- 
father ?’ 

‘That,’ replied the youn 
He is always the last. He locks up the place. 
He is First Lord of the Treasury. He looks after 
the cash: he stays to sce that all is safe in 
the strong-room. That has been his office for 
years. » He is, some of them think, getting too 
old for the post. But that’s a matter for the part: 
ners to settle. He is still hale and hearty. There 
ia, therefore, no reason why he should be super- 
seded—at least, none that I can see.’ 

‘But surely, Walter, the mere matter of locking 
up the strong-room cannot occupy grandfather 
from six o'clock until even ten, much less until 
midnight, 

‘That’s the mystery,’ said the young man 
thoughtfully. 

Rachel gale 


man, ‘no one knows. 


her hands and turned her pale 
face towards Walter. ‘What you tell me, makes 
me'very anxious,’ said she. ‘Indeed, I know not 
why, but I begin to be seriously alarmed. What 
can all this mean 7” 

‘What, indeed? That’s the mystery,’ repeated 


the young man, in a still more meditative 
tone. 

‘Then again, Walter, I cannot understand why 
grandfather leaves home for the counting-house, 
as he tells me, at five o'clock in the morning. 
Can that be necessary 7” 

‘Oh, no, no! The hours are from nine till 
six, cried Walter. ‘But at what hour Silas 
Monk arrives, no one knows, or ever did know. 
We always find him seated at his desk in the 
morning when we come, just as we leave him 
there when we a the evening.—Do you know, 
Rachel,’ added Walter, ‘if I was ignorant of the 
fact that he had his home and this little house- 
keeper, I should be disposed to agree with the 
fellows at the office who declare Silas Monk 
haunts the counting-house all night long.’ 

Rachel started. These words, uttered by the 
young man half in jest, brought thoughts into 
the girl’s head which had never entered there 
before. 

‘Good-bye, Rachel,’ said Walter. ‘Armytage and 
Company will be wondering what leas become 
of me,’ 

The lovers went together to the front-door, 
where Walter hastily took his leave. He looked 
back, however, more than once, as he went down 
the street, and saw Rachel etanding on the 
doorstep watching him. So, when he reached 
the corner, he waved his hand to her, and then 
plunged into the busy thoroughfare. 





SEALS AND SEAL-HUNTING IN SHETLAND. 
BY A SHETLANDER. 
IN TWO PARTS.—PART I. 


THERE are but two species of seal permanently 
resident on our coasts—the Common Seal (Phoca 
vitulina) and the Great Seal (Phoca darbata). The 
Greenland seal has occasionally been seen in Shet- 
land, and even shot; but these were only stragglers, 
not improbably floated far southward on small 
icebergs or floes of ice from the Arctic regions. 
The two species named, the common and the 
great seal, are very much alike in appearance, and 
not easily distinguished by a casual observer ; but 
a Shetlander who has frequent, if not constant, 
opportunities of seeing them, is never at a loss to 
recognise them. In many respects, especially in 
their habits, they are distinguished by well-marked 
characteristics. The common seal is called in 
Shetland Tang-fish—that is, shore or bay seal; 
and the great seal is vernacularly the Haff-fish, 
or ocean seal. The male and female of both 
species are distinguished by the prefix ‘Bull’ and 
: Nag cereal eae age . Fi 

@ comamon seal is gregarious, and appears to 
be polygamous. In herds of from ten ra a hun- 
dred they frequent the small uninhabited islands, 
holms, and skerries, where the tideways are strong, 
but the ocean swell not great; and they do not 
seem to astray far from such favourite haunta, 
resting for several hours each day from the com- 
mencement of the ebb-tide on small outlying 
rocks, or stony beaches on the lee-side of the little 
isleta, but almost always in such a position as to 
command a pretty extensive view, in case of sur- 
prise. Their food conaists chiefly of piltocks 
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Suet tal 
and sillockse—vernacular for the yo 
saithe or of the coal-fish—small cod, flounders, 
and crustacea, In June, they bring forth their 
young, never more than one at a birth, and 
in the same season, on the low flat rocks 
close to the sea, and immediately lead them to 
the water, where they seem at once perfectly 
at home, disporting themselves amongst the 
waves with ease and grace equal to their seniors. 
For some time previous to this, the sexes sepa- 
rate into different herds; and during the two 
succeeding months in which they suckle their 
young, the females affect a somewhat solitary life. 
After that, they again become indiscriminately 
gregarious. The adult common seal sometimes 
attains the size of six feet, measured from the 
point of the nose to the end of the tail. It is 
obviously a mistake to measure to the end of the 
hind flippers, as is sometimes done. The males 
are considerably larger than the females, but I 
have never seen one exceeding six feet. 

On the other hand, the haff-fish grows some- 
times to eight or nine feet, and such venerable 
ocean patriarchs will weigh from six to seven 
hundredweight. This species is much less numer- 
ous than the tang-fish. They appear to be mono- 
gamous, and are not gregarious, being commonly 
met with in pairs. They frequent the wildest and 
most exposed of the outlying rocks and skerries 
along the coast where there is free and immediate 
access to the ocean, and are very seldom geen in 
the bays or amongst the islands, which are the 
haunts of their less robust congeners. They seem 
to luxuriate in the roughest sea, and delight to 
sport in the broken water and foam at the foot 
of steep rocks and precipices when the waves are 
dashing against them, They bring forth their 
young in caves, open to the sea—called in Shetland 
hellyers. These hellyers are natural tunnela in 
the lofty precipices, running or winding inwards, 
sometimes two hundred yarda, into darkness, 
and generally terminating in a stony or pebbly 
beach. Some of these hellyera can be entered 
by a small boat, but only when the sea is perfectly 
stnooth ; others are too narrow for such a mode of 
access; and the openings to others are entirely 
under water. 

It is in these wild and for the most part 
safe retreats that the female haff-fish, about 
the end of September or beginning of October, 
brings forth her young; and here she nurses it 
for about six sort l the time c@efully and 
affectionately attended by her lord and master. 
Not till the baby haff-fish is nearly two months 
old does it take to the water. If thrown 
in at an earlier age, it is as awkward as a 
pup or kitten in similar circumstances, and does 
not seem to have the power of diving. In 
these respects, the two species differ markedly. 
Nor is the haff-fish so often seen basking on the 
rocks ; and when he does take a reat on shore, 
he does not appear to mind what is the state of 
the tide or wind. But probably his usual and 
favourite resting and sleeping place is his nelle, 
where he will feel secure fon intrusion. is 
principal food is cod, ling, aaithe, halibut, and 
conger-eel. Both species are exceedingly vora- 
cious, but can endure a very long abstinence. A 
tame one we once had never tasted food for three 
weeks before he died. They always feed in the 
water, never on land, tearing large pieces off their 
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mastication, They do not migrate, but remain in 
thé cee of their breeding-places thronghont 
the year. Formerly, eeals’ flesh used to be eaten - 
by the natives of Shetland, but not now. IT hava 
eaten a part of a seal’s heart, and found it by 
no means unpalatable. It was offered to me 
as a special delicacy by an old gentleman who 
could not have been induced to taste a crab or 
lobster. By-the-bye, why is it Shetlanders won’t 
eat these delicious crustacea? I- once pus the 
question to an old fisherman, and his reply was: 
‘They're unkiren—they eat the human,’ meaning 
the dend bodies of sailors and fishermen. (Unkirsn 
is the vernacular for unclean, in the sense of 
being unfit for food. 

I iulieve seals’ flesh is still sometimes salted 
and eaten by the Faroese and Icelanders; but 
if one aid judge from the very strong coal- 
tarry smell of the carcass, it cannot be parti- 
cularly savoury. It is different, however, with 
whale-flesh, that of the bottlenose at least. Shet- 
landers don’t eat it; but the Faroese do, and 
esteem it highly. I remember, many years ngo, 
being in Thorshavn shortly after a shoal of 
about twelve hundred bottlenoses had been 
driven ashore, and the houses of the little town 
were all covered with long festoons of whale-flesh 
hung up to dry and harden in the sun. The 
natives call it grind, and regard it as excellent, 
palatable, and nutritious food. I ate some of 
it. It looked and tasted very much like good 
coarse-grained beef, and had no unpleasant, fishy, 
or blubbery flavour. 

Seal-hunting is splendid sport—superior, I con- 
fidently affirm, to every other species of sport 
in this country at least, not excepting deer- 
stalking and fox-hunting. The game is a noble 
animal, large, powerful, exceedingly sagaciou, 
intensely keen of sight and hearing, suspicious, 
shy, and wary. You have to seek him amid the 
wildest and grandest scenery, where you will 
sometimes encounter danger of various kinds, To 
be a successful seal-hunter you must be acquainted 
with the hubits of the animal, You must be 
cool and cautious, yet prompt and fertile in 
expedients, a good stalker, a good boatman, and 
a good cragsman; and you must be at once a 
quick and a steady shot. It is not enough to 
strike a seal; you must shoot him with a 
bullet through the brain, and thus kill him 
instantly, or you will in all probability never 
see him again. He may be lying basking on 
a rock within forty yards of you; you may put 
a bullet through his body; he plunges into the 
sea and disappears. But a seal’s head is not a 
large object at any considerable distance; and if 
he is swimming, you have probably only a part 
of his head in view. If you are in a boat, your 
stance is more or less unsteady, however smooth 
the sea may be. Then, however close he may 
be to you, it is needless to fire, if, as is usually 
the case,,be is looking at you; for he is quite as 
expert as most of the diving sea-birds in ‘diving 
on the fire,’ or rather throwing his head to a side 
with a sudden spring and splash. Further, if you 
kill him in the water, the chances are at least 
equal that Kh instantly sinks, fathoms deep, 
amongst great rocks covered with seaweed, where 
dredging is out of the question; and other 
srpelicnts that may be tried, equally, in nine 
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cases out of ten, fail. At other times, however, 
a seal shot in the water will float like a buoy. 
It is not very elear why one seal should float 
and another sink. It is certainly not referable 
to the condition of the animal. Fat seals sink 
as readily as lean onea; and lean seals ficat as 
readily as fat ones. Probably they float or sink 
according as their lungs are or are not inflated 
with air at the moment they receive their death- 
wound, 

Besides a thoroughly trustworthy weapon, the 
seal-hunter requires to provide himself with a 
‘waterglass,” a ‘clam and stout rod twelve to 


| twenty feet long, with a ling-hook firmly lashed 
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to the end of it, making a sort of gaff. ese are 
for use in the event of o seal sinking. The 
waterglass is simply a box or tub with a pane 
of glass for its borane Placed on the surface 
of the water, it obviates the disturbing effect of 
the ripple. Looking through it with a great- 
coat or piece of cloth thrown over the head 
after the manner of photographers, you can see 
down as far as sixty feet if the water is pretty 
clear; and even to a hundred feet or thereby 
if it is very clear. The ‘clam’ is an enormous 
a of forceps, with jaws of from two to 
three feet width when open. Two stout lines 
are attached—one for lowering the clam with 
open jaws; the other for closing the blades 
over a dead seal that, by help of the water- 
glass, has been discovered lying at the bottom, 
and hauling him to the surface. Many a seal 
is secured in this way, which, but for these simple 
appliances, would inevitably be lost. The long- 
handled gaff is used for raising a seal that may 
have Sunk in very shallow water where the rod 
can reach him, and sometimes is found very 
useful when he is just beginning to sink, if 
you have shot him from your boat. For a 
few seconds after being shot, he usually floats. 
Instantly, you pull up to him, but find him 
sinking slowly—only as yet, however, a foot or 
two beneath the surface, You at once and easily 
gaff him, and then he is safe enough. 

The largest haff-fish I ever shot I lost from not 
having a seal-gaff in the boat. I was not seal- 
hunting, but shooting sea-fowl along the lofty 
precipices on the east side of Burrafirth, in the 
island of Unst. Suddenly a big haff-fish bobbed 
up close to the boat, but instantly disappeared with 
a tremendous splash. Seals are very inquisitive 
animals ; and as he had not had time to gratify 
his curiosity, I thought it very likely he might 
show face again, We alwaya carricd two or three 
bullets in our pocket, to be prepared: for such 
chances. One of these I quickly wrapped round 
in paper and rammed home above the shot, with 
which my fowling-piece—a long, singl.-barrelled 
American duck-gun—was charged. Again selkic 
broke the surface of the water, this time at ao 
more respectful distance, but still within easy 
range. After taking a good look at the boat, 
and at me doubtless, who just then covered 
him with the sights, he turned fairly round and 
gave a contemptuous sniff of his nose skyward 

reparatory to making off. Fatal and unusua 
dihood ; it cost him his life, for just then 
I pulled the trigger, and sent the bullet through 
his head. I was in the bows of the boat. ‘Pull 
men, pull hard!’ I shouted. As we came u 
to him, I saw he was beginning to sink. A ee 
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there was in the boat, but it had no hook at the 
end. I seized it, and stretching forward, got it 
under him, and raised him close to the surface. 
I tried to keep him up, but he slipped and slipped 
several times, and at last sank. I could tive 
secured him easily enough, had there been @ 
hook on the end of the rod. The water was 
very deep, and not clear; and although I spent 
that evening and the next day searching for hi 
with the usual appliances, I was unsuccessful. ATI 
these conditions, contingencies, and uncertainties 
make the sport of seal-hunting surpassingly 
exciting and captivating. 


OVER-EDUCATING CHILDREN. 


A SINGULAR question has arisen within the last 
few months in reference to the education of youn 
children in our public and National Schools, an 
that is the somewhat startling query: Is not the 
present system of ‘cramming’ very young children 
not only inexpedient, but dangerous to brain and 
life, in trying to furce too much ‘ book-learning’ 
into small minds ill fitted for its reception? 
Many thoughtful people have of late given much 
attention to this interesting question; but the 
whole subject has at last been forced upon the 
notice of the public in a manner as tragic as it 
was unexpected. Two young children have lately 
suffered miserable deaths in consequence of over- 
work, in other words, over-cducation. One of 
these children, in the delirium of brain-fever, 
continually cried out, with every expression of 
pain and distress: ‘I can’t do it—I can’t do it!’ 
alluding, of course, to the difficult sum or long 
lesson which had been given her; and so the 
poor little overtaxecd brain gave way, fever set 
in, and death speedily put an end to her 
sufferings. 

Now this is very sad, and surely need not, and 
ought not, to be even possible. To put a higher 
and better class of education than was meted out 
to our forefathers within the reach of all, is one 
of the grandest systems of the present enlightened 
age—a system to which no sane person could 
possibly object. But even this blessing may be 
overdone, through the indiscreet zeal of teachers, 
until it becomes a curse, instead of what it 
really ought to be, a blessing. The body of man, 
acted on by the unerring laws of Nature, plainly 
rebels against all overdosing, whether it be in 
food, drink® exercise, heat or cold, and clearly 
indicates a limit—‘ Thus far, and no farther.’ So 
if is with the brain. Children are not all con- 
stituted alike, and it is certain that all should 
not be treated in the same manner in the training 
either of their bodies or their minds, One boy 
will develop great muscular strength, and dis- 
tinguish himeelf in athletic games and gymnasium 

ractice. But will it be pretended because A and 

can do this to their advantage, that C and D, 
who do not possess the physical requisites, should 
also be sompele to go through the same course ? 
What must be the consequence? An utter break- 
down. So is it with the mental o isation ; 
a point which seems to be the last thing that 
many teachers take the trouble to study, or even 
to think of. All the children who attend the 
school—to use a homely but truthful sayihg— 
must be ‘tarred with the same brush,’ no matter 
what their capacity or ability. The weak sensitive 
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mee and quick} The question has recently been before both 
osed | Houses of Parliament; but Mr Stanley Leighton 
unfortunately lost his motion by a majority of 
forty-nine. His motion was to the effect, that 
children under seven should not be presente far 
examination—that greater liberty should be giver: 
to teachers: to classify according to abilities and 
acquirements, and not age only—and that a large 
share of the grant should depend on attendance, 
and a smaller upon individual examinations. 
Mr Leighton concluded be Rag that ‘the exist. 
ing over-pressure was killing not only children, 
bat sashes as well.’ , " 

As this important subject has at length been 
fairly ventilated, it will probably not be allowed 
to drop until something has been attempted to 
pony and re-arrange much that now exists in 
the objectionable Revised Code. Nothing, how- 
ever, will accomplish this much-desired result but 
agitation and pressure in the right quarters, and 
pabke opinion must make itself oth heard and 
elt. 


mind, lacking both ready intellige 
perception, is to be ‘crammed’ and ove 
with learning for the reception of which it is 
unfitted ; whilst no allowance is made for want 
of ability. And all this in obedience to the 
Revised Code of the Education Department, the 
principles of which have been denounced as not 
seldom producing more evil than good, and serving 
only to degrade the higher aims of true education. 
The consequences of this system, when it is over- 
done, are that the mind gives way, and brain- 
fever and death are the painful results, As far 
as the public have heard as yet, only two deaths 
of children have been recorded as having been 
preuet by over-pressure of the brain in schools ; 

uit it is not improbable that if two have occurred 
in this way, that these are by no means all. It 
is also possible that a child may sicken and die 
from this overwork without its parents at all 
suspecting the real cause. 

e question is now fairly before the public ; 
and a large and influential meeting was held on 
the 27th of March last in Exeter Hall, under the 
presidency of the Earl of Shaftesbury, ‘to protest 
against the existing over-pressure in elementary 
schools’ The most remarkable resolution was 
moved by Dr Forbes Winslow, a gentleman who, 
from his great professional experience, was well 
able to give a fair opinion on a question of brain- 
work and brain-pressure. This resolution was to 
the effect : ‘That, in the opinion of this meeting, 
a serious amount of over-pressure, injurious to the 
health and education of the people, exists in the 

mblic elementary schools of the country, and 
emands the continued and serious attention of 
Her Majesty’s government.’ The resolution then 
goes on to condemn the Revised Code, adding, that 
“if the recent changes even alleviate, they will 
not remove, this over-pressure.’ 

Other resolutions passed at this meeting also 
referred to the excessive brain-pressure exercised 
in echools, and deprecated the Code generally, 
especially the inelastic conditions under which 
the Education grant is administered, the excessive 
demands of the Code itself, and the defects of 
inspection, The system of ‘classification’ was 
also severely condemned by one speaker, who 
added these remarkable words : ‘Ingenious cruelty 
could not have provided a more ruinous system 
than that of jyment by results. All the children 
were ground upon the same grindstone, without 
reference to their capacity ; and accordangly as they 
were ground up or ground down to the very same 
level, so was the percentage of public money 
handed over.’ It was also insisted that teachers 
should classify according to ability, and not merely 
according to age; a wise and salutary sugvestion, 
which, if carried out, would qndoubtally save 
much useless over brain-work, for it would follow 
that, where a child was found to be of a low order 
of intellect, cramming and over-pressure would 
be futile, and therefore not attempted, as being 
simply loss of time. But where children are 
placed according to age only in one particular 
class, it follows that all constituting that class— 
dull or bright—are to be crammed exactly alike, 
whether they can bear it or not, and the conse- 
quence must be that whilst the intelligent advance 
rapidly, the stupid break down entirely. Such 
a system, added to the principle of payment by 
results, can be productive of nothing but disaster. 





GAS COOKING-STOVES 
BY AN ANALYTICAL CHEMIST, 


A sHoRT time ago, it was feared that the electric 
light would quickly and entirely supersede gas 
as an illuminating agent ; and whether it eventu- 
ally did so or not, there was no doubt that in 
the future it would prove a formidable rival. 
Those who were most interested in gas, fore- 
sceing the inevitable change, whilst improvi 
the positions they occupied so rominentiy an 
so long, sought new fields for the application of 
gas, in which they might hold their own, and 
probably more than their own, against the con- 
quering rival. The application of gas to cooking 
purposes was one of the results, and, as expe- 
rience has since proved, was a very useful and 
beneficial one. e writer has had a gas cooking- 
stove for some time in his possession, and offers, 
therefore, for the benefit of others the results 
of personal experience. 
he gas-flame used in gas cooking-stoves differs 
essentially from the ordinary gas-flame used for 
lighting purposes. It is necessary to bear this 
in mind, for some persons object to gas-cook- 
ing because they are only acquainted with gas 
in the form used for illumination, in which it is 
capable of giving off so much soot and other 
objectionable products of combustion. In the 
gas cooking-flame the combustion is more perfect, 
and consequently the temperature is very much 
higher, so that ay this simple change an extra- 
ordinary saving of gas is effected, while the objec- 
tionable products tors mentioned are almost 
entirely eliminated. To effect this shang, all 
that is necessary is to mix the gas with sufficient 
quantity of air before it reaches the flame, and 
to subdivide the flame iteelf. This mixture of 
as and air hay been for a long period in use for 
eating urposes in the laboratory of the chemist 
under the form of the Bunsen burner, and also 
oe blowpipe, and is almost indispensable to 


The advantages which gas possesses over coal 
and peat for cooking p may be summed 
up es follow: (1) It is always ready, and can 
be turned on and off in a moment; (2) It is 
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very clean, deposits no soot if properly lighted ; 
(3) The heat ae be r alta ie te Tie 
ments of the oceasion ; (4) It requires no atten- 
tion; (5) It ist cheap and economical; (6) It 
preserves the flavour of rheat; and (7) It saves 
time and labour. 

Any person who considers the amount of 
labour and time expended in connection with 
ordinary firea—the comparative difficulty of light- 
ing them—the frequent attention necessary to 
maintain them, and the waste of fuel when not in 
use—the amount of soot they discharge about the 
compartment, and deposit, more particularly in 

m stoves, on the utensils used in cooking— 
the absence of any means by which the heat 
can be properly regulated—cannot fail to be 
Renee g that coal for cooking purposes has 
a great rival in gas. That gas is economical 
cannot for a moment be disputed, even when 
the question of labour is not included. Of 
course the comparison will vary in different 
localities ; but wherever the price of gas is in 
proportion to the price of coal—that is to say, 
wherever no exceptionally high price is charged 
for the cost of manufacturing gas—the cost 
of cooking by the latter will compare favourably 
with that of coal. A few figures taken from actual 
trial will make this clear. A ton of Wallsend 
coals in London costs twenty-six shillings, and 
will feed a small kitchen stove for two months ; 
making the charge thirteen shillings a month. 
To this must be added one shilling a month for 
firewood, which costs in London three shillings 
and sixpence per hundred bundles. This amounts 
to fourteen shillings a month, The cost of gas 
for doing the same amount of cooking amounts, 
at three shillings per thousand cubic feet, to, 
say, fourpence a day, or ten shillings a month ; to 
which eightpence a month for rent of gas-stove 
has to be added. This amounts to ten shillings 
and eightpence ; making the saving per month 
upwards of three shillings. Where stoves can be 
had for hire from the Gas Companies—and they 
can now be had from most Companies—hiring 
is cheaper than purchase. Moreover, the Company 
keep them in repair without extra cost. 

The advantages of gas are felt chicfly in 
summer, when coal-fires are not only not required 
for heating purposes, but when kept lighted all 
day, are positively objectionable; and to the 
workers in the kitchen almost intolerable. The 
atmosphere of a kitchen where gas is used at this 
season contrasts strongly in temperature with 
that of one in which coal is burned. When coal- 
fires are kept up only for the preparation of each 
meal, the cost of relighting is somewhat con- 
siderable. 

There are many objections offered to the use 
of gas for cooking. It is very commonly said 
that an offensive smell is imparted to the victuals 
cooked by gas—that gas is really more costly in 
the end—and that the statements made by gas 
and gas-stove manufacturers in respect to working 
cost are lower than can be obtained in practice. 
If the stove be a good one, the victuals are 
generally better cooked than by the ordinary 
method; there is no objectionable amell, and 
no objectionable taste. The flavour of meat 
roasted or baked in a good stove is superior, 


‘because if can be done quickly, and is not 
- allowed to toughen, as frequently happens before 
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a low kitchen fire. That gas is not more costly 
than coals is proved by the figures given above. 

We will conclude by saying a few words about 
stoves. It should be seen that means are provided 
for supplying a sufficient quantity of air for 
admixture with the gas before it reaches the 
flame. The air is admitted through a number 
of holes or slits opening into the tube through 
which the gas passes, and in rushing forward 
under pressure the gas draws the air with it 
into the flame. To realise a maximum amount 
of heat out of a given quantity of gas, it is 
necessary to add to it a definite proportion of 
air. When the gas rushes rapidly towards the 
flame, a greater quantity of air is drawn in 
through the orifices provided for that purpose 
than when the gas passes more slowly. This to 
a certain extent regulates the supply of air; but 
it sometimes happens that too much or too little 
air is admitted. A small quantity of gas passing 
through the pipe cannot exercise the force neces- 
sary to create fa partial vacuum into which the 
air would be drawn, and as a consequence, the 
heat derived from the flame is far below what 
might be expected—in short, it ceuses wholly or 
poe to be a blue flame, and becomes a 
uminous and comparatively cold, or perhaps a 
smoky one. The other provision is made for 
the proper control of the supply of air; and 
since an excess is the lesser of the two evils, 
it is wiser to adopt the precaution of having 
holes or slits in the pipe large enough to 
admit a sufficient quantity of air. The larger 
the oven or roaster, the more convenient it will 
be. This oven should be provided with movable 
‘grids’ or trays, and should have one metal 
tray for the reflection of heat, by which the 
tops of pics, &., may be bruwned ; and also with 
a ventilator, to allow the gases to escape. A 
gas-stove with a small oven, or with one divided 
into a number of parts without the means of 
being enlarged, will be found very inconvenient 
if it is required to roast a large joint. 





A BUTTERFLY IN THE CITY. 


Farr creature of a few short sunny hours, 
Z Sweet guileless fay, 
Whence flittest thou, from what bright world of flowers, 
This summer day ? 


What quiet Edon of melodious song, 
What wild retreat, 

Desertest thou for this impatient throng, 
This crowded street ? 


Why didst thou quit thy comrades of the grove 
And meadows green ? 

What Fate untoward urges thee to rove 
Through this strange scene f 


Have nectared roses lost their power to gain 
Thy fond caress ? 

Do woodbine blooms, with lofty scorn, disdain 
Thy loveliness ? 


Oh, hie thee to the fragrant country air 
And liberty ! 
The city is the home of toil and care— 
No place for thee ! Epwin C, Saves. 


i 
Printed and Published by W. & R. Caamprrs, 47 Pater- 
noster Row, LONDON, and 339 High Street, EpnrsvreH. 
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ST MARGUERITE AND ST HONORAT. 
THE HOLY ISLES OF THE MEDITERRANEAN. 


A MELANCHOLY interest is lent just now to the 
name of St Marguerite by the fact that the last 
public act of the lamented Duke of Albany was 
to sign a petition protesting against the sale of 
that island. The thrilling tale of ‘the man with 
the iron mask,’ which used to be a favourite in 
school-books, has since our childish days enveloped 
the little island for us in a halo of mystery and 
awe. St Marguerite and its companion island 
of St Honorat lie, like twin gems of ocean, in 
the Golfe de Frejus, and form a romantic point 
in the seaward view from Cannes ; and among all 
the excursions which can be made from that 
delightful centre, none is more charming than 
a sail to the islands. Tradition tells us that they 
were first colonised by a noble young knight 
from the land of the Gauls, who in the early 
ages of Christianity embraced its tenets, and 
with a chosen band of friends, sought a retreat 
from the sinful world in this distant islet. He 
had one sister, the fair Marguerite, who ‘loved 
him as her very life, and who was so inconsolable 
for his loss, that she followed him to his retreat 
in the southern sea. As Honorat andhis brother- 
ascetics had vowed themselves to solitude, he 
could not allow his sister to take up her abode 
with him; but in compliance with her urgent 
desires, found a home for her in the neighbouring 
island, now known by her name of Marguerite. 
Yet this was only granted on the condition that 
he should never see her but when the almond 
tree should blossom. The time of waiting was 
very dreary to the lonely Marguerite, and with 
sighings and tears ehe assailed all the saints, till 
the almond tree miraculously blossomed once a 
month, and her poor heart-was made glad by the 
sight of her beloved brother ! 

A little coasting-steamer plies daily between 
Cannes and the islands; and passengers land at 
a little pier near the fortress, which is built on 
steep cliffs at the eastern extremity of the island. 
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Like the old castles of Edinburgh and Stir- 
ling, it is in itself no very imposing building, and 
owes its strength and its romantic air solely to 
the rocky cliffs on which it is perched, and to 
the interesting associations which cluster aronnd 
it. 

It was a lovely day in April, like one of our 
most delicious midsummer dava, that we went 
with some French friends to visit the islands. The 
water of the Mediterranean is so limpid that we 
could look down through fathoms of it to the 
sand and sce the sliclls and seaweed. It is of 
such a true sapphire blue, that surely Tennyson 
must have had memories of it and not of the 
gray North Sea when he spoke of the 


Shining, sapphire spangled marriage ring of the land. 


The view of the const, looking backwards, as the 
boat nears St Marguerite, is splendid: Cannes 
basking in the sweet sunshine, lying in a white 
semicircle around the bay, and climbing up the 
hills behind, with the gray olive groves making 
a silvery haze to tone down the brilliant colours. 
In the distance, the dazzling white penks of the 
Maritime Alps form a noble background ; while 
the picture is bounded on the west by the sierra- 
like range of the Esterel Hills, painted against the 
skyline in vivid blues and purples. Landing at 
the little stone pier, we went up the cansewayed 
toad to the fort, which, with its whitewashed 
walls and red-tiled roof, is built around a wide 
stone court. Here we found the guide waiting, 
an old cantinidre, very ugly, but proportionately 
loud and eloquent—a very different being from 
the pretty viranditre of comic operas. She car- 
ried us along a narrow passuge to the dungeon 
where the unhappy ‘ Masyue de fer’ spent fourteen 
long yegrs of hopeless confinement. It is closed 
by double doors of iron; the walls are of great 
thickness ; and four rows of grating protect the 
little window. From this cell the prisoner was 
sometimes par nitted egress to walk along the 
narrow corridor, at the end of which is a niche 
in the wall, which in his time held # sacred 
image. The ‘Masque de fer’ was never seen 
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From St Marguerite we crossed in less thm 
half an hour to the smaller island of St Henorat, 
now the pro of the Cistercian order of monks, 


without his iron veil, even by the governor of the 
prison; ib was so curiously fitted as to permit 
of ‘his eating with ease. He was treated with all The shore is fringed with the beautiful stone- 


the deference due to a royal personage ; all the | *. s : aie 

: : pines which are so conspicuous on the Riviera 
oan Sppiirsenances of his table Hee - and in some parts of Italy. The first object 

ver ; the governor waited on him personally ;| which strikes one on landing is a large new 
but one day the prisoner succeeded in eluding archway, made probably aa the gateway for a 
his vigilance so far as to write an appeal for|fnture avenue; behind ‘it, at some distance, lie 
help on a silver plate and throw it over the pre-|the church and monastery. On a promontory 
cipice on which this part of the fortress stands. at the western end of the island stands an old 
Aa the well-known story tells, a fisherman found | ruined monastery of the thirteenth century. It 
it, and brought it at once to the governor, who | 18 ver like the style of architecture of some of 


é 8 i . There is a fine 
turned pale and trembled on reading what was| the old castles in Scotland. 
: triforium in it with Gothic arches. In the 
als ee bch shear Sy my aad refectory we saw on a raised platform at the 
BSiC- Oo, answer le -aaner men. a0X {side the arch for the lectern, from which it 
God for that, for you should have paid for your 


y a paid ur | was the duty of a monk to read to his brethren 
knowledge with your life!’ He dismissed him | while at their meals. The view from the tower 
With the gift of a gold-piece, and the caution 


is magnificent : the deep blue sea stretches to the 
to preserve a prudent silence as to what had} southern horizon; the snowy line of the Alpes 
passed. 


Maritimes bounds the northern; on the Tight, 

When the governor i the white waves break in feathery foam on the 
to Hesiguaien ming Singer eagle pagel Cap d’Antibes; while the purple Esterels, with 
prisoner to be removed {6 the Bostile. After the jagged summit of Mont Vinaigrier, lie to the 
some years of close confinement, he died there, 


left; and Cannes, with its picturesque old town 
rice : on the hill of Mont Chevalier, and its modern 
and was buried in his mask; and the governor wings spreading far and wide, fills up the middle 
of the Bastile, who knew the secret of his august | distance. Since the young St Honordt sought a 
prisoner’s name, died without divulging it. And | retreat here from the world in the fifth century, 
thus ended the tale in the old school-books: ‘The | this island has been usually held by monks, 
identity of the “Masque de fer” must remain for | Sithough it was often ravaged by the Saracens. 
’ P The ruins of the oldest monastery are within the 
ever a myetery.” But it was no mystery to our Joiste At a little booth ide th 
old vivandidre, or indeed to any of the French | Present, cloiaiers. ot a little boot outside the 
, ets y. | monastic walls we found an English monk, who 
people who were listening to the story of his 
woes; for, in surprise at our ignorance, they 
all exclaimed : ‘ Don’t you know that he was the 


was deputed to sell Phoogrph of the island and 
the ruins, and to make himself agreeable to the 
frére atné [elder brother] of Louis X1V.7' He 
was considered too weak in mind to govern 


visitors. He told us that he had been in the 
Grande Chartreuse, near Grenoble; but as his 
France, and was therefore always kept in seclu- 
sion, till an attempt which was made to bring 


health was not strong enough to bear the keen 
air on those rocky heights, he had been sent to 
him forward was the cause of his being con- 
demned to the life-long prison and the iron 


spend the winter in this convent of the sunny 
mask. 


south. In his youth he had been stationed in 
Edinburgh, and was much interested in speaking 

A very queer old gilded seat like an old Roman 
eurule chair is shown in the chapel as that used 


of it and hearing of the changes which had taken 
by the ‘ Masque de fer.’ 


place there. 
ane the past century, St Honorat’s isle has 
To this fortress, also, Marsha) Bazaine was scnt 
as a prisoner, after what the French call his 


ed through strange phases. First of all, a 
arisian comédienne bought it, meaning to build 
a summer villa there ; then tiring of it, she sold 
it to a ae eeacetore egy tre When es hee 
‘betrayal of Metz’ The places where he and | 08" into che market, the Cistercians bought 1 
his fj ik ily—who were Re ate ad to follow him | Built the new monastery, and settled a congrega- 
to the island—used to sit in the tiny chapel were 
pointed out to us; also the terrace-walk where 
he was allowed to promenade, unguarded, in the 
evenings ; and the rock down which he escaped, 


tion of their order in it. The Cistercian rule is 
not 60 severe as that of the Trappists, but still, 
by means of a rope-ladder, to the little boat which 
his wife had arranged to be in waiting below. 


they are not allowed to speak except during the 
Of course, it is said that Macmahon connived at 


hours of recreation and on Sunday. The lay 
brother who showed us round told us he had a 
dispensation to speak, as he was told off to the 
post of cicerone for that day. He said it was a 

his escape, not wishing his old comrade to be 

tried by a court-martial, which he knew would 

inevitably condemn him. He sent him to a sham 

imprizonment in this pleasant island, till the first 


very happy life, as tranquil and blessed as in 
the order. He hoped even to get some of us 
wild wrath of the People of France against him 


invited to the ‘parloir’ to speak with him. Alas! 
the young monk would not even see his old 
friend, but sent him a tender greeting, and thanks 
for his kindness in coming. The English ‘father’ 
said he did this of his own accord, fearing to he 


Paradise ; and truly his face beamed with heavenly 
had cooled down. renchman told us that he 


light and ce. One of our company waa @ 
now lives at ease in Spain, having saved his 


gentleman from Grenoble, who came in the hope 
of seeing a young friend who had lately joined 
fortune from the wreck, but tout déshonord in the 
eyes of Franoe ! 








disturbed by old associations from his hardly 
won tranquillity. However that might be, we 
had to bid adieu to St Honorit without seeing 
the young recluse. 





BY MEAD AND STREAM 
OHAPTER XXXIU.—HER PROBLEM. 


Manon in her own room; but it was evening 
and almost quite dark, so that it was not at all 
like the pretty chamber which it appeared to be 
in the bright sunshine of an autumn morning. 
Can there be any sympathy between the atmo- 
sphere and our feelings? There must be. A 
bright day helps us to meet sorrow bravely; a 
dull, dark day makes sorrow our master: we 
bow our heads and groan because nature seems 
to have entered into a conspiracy againet us. The 
strong will may fling aside this atmospherical 
depression, but the effort is needed: whereas 
when the sun shines, even the weak can lift their 
heads and say without faltering: ‘Let me know 
the worst.’ 

Madge held in her hand a letter—the same 
which Wrentham had seen on Beecham’s desk, 
and of which he made due report to Mr Hadleigh. 
She knew well where to find the matches and 
candle, and yet she stood in that deep gloom 
looking at the window, as if she were interested 
in the invisible prospect on which it opened. 

It is not instinct, but a telegraphic association 
of ideas which makes us hesitate to open par- 
ticular letters. That was her case. And yet, if 
her face could have been seen in that gloom, no 
sign of fear would have been found upon it; only 
a wistful sadness—the expression of one who 
fecls that some revelation of the inevitable is 
near. 

After the pause, she quietly lit the candle, and, 
without drawing down the blind, seated herself by 
the window. Then, as methodically as if it had 
been only one of Unele Dick’s business letters, 
she cut the envelope and spread the paper on 
her lap. She was very pale just then, for there 
wos no message from Beecham; only this 
inclosure of an old letter, which seemed to have 
been much handled, and of which the writing had 
become indistinct. 

There were only a few lines on the paper. She 
looked at the name at the foot of theml, and raised 
it to her lips, reverently. 

‘Poor mother !? was her sigh, and she laid the 
letter gently on her lap again, whilst she looked 
dreamily into the gloom outside. 

Should she read it? He had left her to answer 
that question for herself. Yes; she would read, 
for there were so few words, that there could be 
no breach of faith in scanning them. Moreover, 
the letter had been. sent to her for that purpose 
by the man who had received it, and who, there- 
fore, had the right to submit it to her. 

There was no need to raise any great question 
of conscience in the matter; the words were 80 
empl that they might have been written by a 
mother to a child, No passion, no forced 
sentiment, no ‘make-believe’ of any kind. Only 
this pathetic cry : 

Bear Austin, do not go away. I am filled 
with fear by what thou Tae said to me about 


the vessel. I know it is wrong, since God is with 


us ev here, and I am ashamed of this weak- 
nees. But thou art so dear, and—— I pray 
thee, Austin, do not go away, 

Then followed in the middle of the page the 
simple name: 

‘ Lucy.’ , 

This was what she might have written to 
Philip, and had not. It was all so simple and 
so like her own experience, with the difference 
that the lover had not gone away. Few daughters 
are allowed to know the history of their mothers’ 
love affairs, and there are fewer still who, when 
they hear them, can regard them as anythi: 
more than commen bre sketches of life, whic 
they aside as they turn over the leaves of a 
portfolio. 

But to Madge! 

What did all this mean? That, with the best 
intentions, she was entering into a conspiracy 
against the man she loved, and her mother was 
invoked as the inspiration of the conspiracy ! 

Sitting there, the candle flickering in the 
strange draughts which came from nowhere, the 
gloom outside growing quite black, and the 
shadows in the little room growing huge and 
threatening, Madge was trying to read the riddle 
of her very awkward position, 

A sharp knock at the door, one of those knocks 
which impudent and inconsiderate females give 
when they have no particular message to convey, 
and rescnt the necessity of carrying it, 

‘A man in the oak parlour wants to see you, 
ou ben’t too busy.’ 

adge passed her fingers over the aching head. 
She could not guess who the man might be, but 
presumed that he was one of Uncle Dick’s 
customers, 

She found Mr Beecham in the oak parlour. 
This was the first time he had been under 
the roof of Willowmere. He and Madge were 
conscious of the singularity of the meeting- 
place. 

‘I trust, Miss Heathcote, you are not annoyed 
with me for coming here,’ he said softly. ‘I did 
not mean to do so; but it occurred to me, after 
despatching that letter, ie might require a few 
words of explanation. At first, my intention was 
to say nothing; but on consideration, it seemed 
to me unfair to leave you without help in 
answering the disagreeable questions which the 
situation suggests.’ 

Madge still had the letter in her hand; the 
tears were still in her bie She tried to wipe 
them away, but still they would force their 
presence on the lids. That was the real Madge— 
tender, considerate to others beyond measure. 

‘Oh, if’—— 

Here the superficial Madge claimed supremacy, 
and took the management of the whole interview 
in hand. Calm almost to coldness, clear in speech 
and vision almost to the degree of severity, she 





if 


ke : 
‘si have considered all that you have said to 
me, and I do not like the position in which you 
have placed me. I gave you my word that I 
should be gilent, believing that no harm could 
follow, and a Neving that my mother would have 
wished me to obey you. You have satisfied me 
by this letter that I have not done wrong so far. 


‘ake it back.’ 





She folded the letter, carefully replaced it in 
the envelope, and gave it to him. 

‘Thank you,’ he said, with the shadow of 
that sad smile which had so often crossed his 
face, 

‘You cannot tell how much that letter has 
affected me. You cannot know what thoughts 
and impulses it has aroused. But you can believe 
that in my mother’s blunder I read my own fate. 
...+ I know yon are my friend: be the friend 
of those I love. Help Aim, for he needs help very 
much.’ 

Mr Beecham had quietly taken the letter and 
placed it in a small pocket-case, to which it 
seemed to belong. 

*I feared you would not understand me, and 
the desire to save you from uneasiness has brought 
me here. You have promised to be silent: I 

in beg you to keep that promise for a little 
while.’ 

She bowed her head, but did not speak. 

‘In doing so,’ he added, anxious to reassure 

her, ‘you have my pledge that no harm will come 
to any one who does not seek it.’ 
‘. *You cannot think,’ she said coldly, and yet 
with a touch of bitterness that she seemed unable 
to repress—‘ you cannot think any one purposely 
secks harm! It came to you and to my mother.’ 

For an instant he was silent. He was thinking 
that no harm would have come to them if both 
had been faithful. 

‘That is a hard hit, and not easily answered,’ 
he said quietly. ‘Let me say, then, that even if 
there had been no other motive to influence me, 
I should be his friend on your account. But I 
am your friend above and before all. For your 
sake alone I came back to England. For your 
sake I am acting as I am doing, strange as it 
may seem. If he is honest and faithful to 
you 

‘There is no doubt of that,’ she interrupted, her 
face brightening with confidence. 

Beecham inclined his head, as if in worship. 
He smiled at her unhesitating assertion of faith, 
but the smile was one of respect and admiration 
touched with a shade of regret. What might his 
life have been if he had found a mate like her! 
The man she loved might prove false, and all the 
world might call him false: she would still 
believe him to be true. 

‘A man finds such faith rarely, he said in his 
entlest tone; ‘I hope he will prove worthy of 
it. But let him take his own way for the present; 
and should trouble come to him, I shall do my 
best to help him out of it.’ 

She made a quick movement, as if she would 
have clasped his hands in thankfulness, but checked 
herself. 

‘Then I am content.’ 

‘T am glad you can say 80, for it shows you have 
some confidence in me, and every proof of kindly 
thought towards me helps me.’ 

He stopped, and seemed to be smiling at the 
weakness which had made his voice a little husky. 
Looking back, and realising in this girl an old 
dream, she had grown go dear to him, that he knew 





if she had persisted, his wisest judgment would 

have yielded to her wish. 
She wondered : why was this man so gentle and 
oubts of 


yt so cruel, as it seemed, in his 
ilip 4 
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‘Let me take your hand,’ he resumed. ‘Thanks. 
Have you any notion how much it cost me to 
allow this piece of paper’ (he touched the pocket 
in which her mother’s letter lay) ‘to be out of my 

ossession even fora few hours? Only you could 
ave won that from me. It was the last token 
of .,. well, we shall say, of her caring about 
me that came direct from her own hand. She 
was deceived. We cannot help that, you know— 
accidents will happen, and so on’ (like a brave 
man, he was smiling at his own pain). ‘The 
message came to me too late. I think—no, I am 
sure, that if she had said this to me with her own 
lips, there would have been no parting ... and 
everything would have been so different to 
us!’ 

Madge withdrew one hand from his and timidly 
placed it on his shoulder, 

‘IT am sorry for your past, and should be glad if 
it were in my power to help you to a happy 
future.’ 

His disengaged hand was placed upon her head 
lightly, as if he were giving her a paternal 
blessing. 

‘The only way in which you can help me, my 
child, is by finding a happy future for yourself. 
I am anxious about that—selfishly anxious, for 
it seems that my life can gain its real goal only by 
making you happy, since I missed the chance of 
making your mother so. I know that she was 
not happy ; and my career, which has been one of 
strange good fortune, as men reckon fortune by 
the money you make, has been one of misery. 
Do you not think that droll?’ 

‘You are not like other men, I think; others 
would have forgotten the past, and forgiven,’ 

She was thinking of Philip’s wish that his 
father should be reconciled to Austin Shield. 

‘T can forgive,’ he said softly ; ‘I cannot forget. 
—WNow, let us look at the position quietly as it is. 
The only thing which has given me an interest 
in life is the hope that I may be useful to you. 
When my sorrow came upon me, it seemed as if 
the whole world had gone wrong’ (That was 
spoken with a kind of bitter sense of the humorous 
side of his sorrow.) ‘Doctors would have called it 
indigestion. You see, however, it does not matter 
much to the patient whether it is merely indiges- 
tion or organic disease, 80 long as he suffers from 
the pangs of whatever it may be. Well, I did not 
die, and the doctor is entitled to his credit. I 
live, eat my’dinner, and am in fair health. But 
there is a difference : life lost ita flavour when the 
blunder was made. When your mother believed 
the false report which reached her, the man who 
loved her was murdered.’ 

‘She could not act otherwise than she did,’ said 
Madge bravely in defence. 

‘She should have trusted to me,’ he retorted, 
shaking his head sadly. ‘But that is unkind, and 
I do not mean to say one word of her that coul 
be called unkind. She would forgive it.’ 

‘ How she must have suffered !’ murmured Madge, 
her hand passing absently over the aching brow. 

‘Ay, she must have suffered as I did—poor lass, 
poor lass !’ 

He turned abruptly to the hearth, as if he had 
become suddenly conscious of the ordinary duties 
of life, and aware that the fire required atten- 
tion. 

‘I want you to try to understand me,’ he said 
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as he stirred the embers, and the oak-log on the 
top of the coal started a bright flame. 

*I wish to understand you—but that is not easy,’ 
she replied. 

He did not look round ; he answered as if the 
subject were one of the most commonplace kind ; 
but there was a certain emphasis in his tone as 
he seemed to take up her sentence and continue 
it, 

‘Because you stand on the panny, side of -life, 
and know nothing of its shadows. Pity that they 
will force themselves upon you soon enough,’ 

‘If you see them coming, why not give me 
warning ?’ 

He turned round suddenly, his hands clasped 
behind him so tightly that he seemed to be atriv- 
ing to subdue the outcry of some physical 
pain. 

‘It is not warning that I wish to give you, but 
rotection,’ he said, and there was a harshness in 
is voice quite unusual to him. 

The change of tone was so remarkable, that she 
drew back. There were in it bitterness, hatred, 
and almost something that was like malignity. 

‘You must know it all—then judge for your- 
self,’ he said at length. 


CURIOSITIES OF THE MICROPIONE. 


Iv would be interesting to learn all the particulars 
relating to the birth of some great invention ; to 
know the inventor's frame of mind at the time 
the pregnant idea occurred to him, and the influ- 
ences under which he lived and laboured. This 
is usually an unwritten chapter of biography ; 
but sometimes we can learn a little abont these 
things. It is not always necessity, or the need 
of help, that is the mother of invention. In 
the case of the microphone, it was the need 
of occupation. Professor Hughes was confined 
to his chamber by an attack of cold, and to 
beguile the tedium of the time, he began to 
experiment with the telephone. This was in 
the early winter of 1877; and at that time the 
transmitting and receiving parts of the Bell 
telephone system were identical. The result was 
that the received speech was very feeble; and 
Professor Hughes began to try whether he could 
not dispense with the transmitting telephone, and 
make the wire of the circuit speak of itself. 
Some experiments of Sir William Thomson had 
shown that the electric resistance of a “vire varied 
when the wire was strained; and Professor 
Hughes thought that if he could get the vibra- 
tions of the voice to strain a wire, so as to vary 
ita resistance in proportion to the vibrations, he 
might be able to make the wire itself act as a 
transmitter. He therefore connected a battery 
and telephone together by means of a fine wire, 
and pulled on a part of the wire in order to strain 
it, at the same time listening in the telephone. 
But he heard no sound at all until he strained the 
wire so much that it gave way. At the instant 
of rupture he heard a peculiar grating sound in 
the telephone; and on placing the broken ends 
of the wire in delicate contact, he found that the 
slightest agitation of the ends in contact pro- 
duced a distinct noise in the instrument. 

This experiment, then, was the germ of the 


a much more sensitive arrangement. When one 
of the carbon pencils was lightly pressed against 
the other in a stable position, he found that the 
joint was sensitive to the slightest jar, and could 
transmit the voice when spoken to direct. Pur- 
suing his researches further, he found that a loose 
and somewhat crazy metal structure, such as @ 
pile of gold-chain or a framework of French nails, 
acted in a similar way, though not so powerfully 
as carbon. This material was found s0 sensitive, 
that a fly walking on the board supporting the 
microphone could be distinctly heard in the tele- 
phone, and each tap of its trunk upon the wood 
was said by one observer to resemble the ‘ tramp 
of an elephant.’ 

The marvels of the microphone were published 
to the world in the early summer of the next 

ear; and many useful applications followed. 
The most obvious was its use as a telephone 
transmitter ; and as Professor Hughes had made 
a public gift of his invention, a great many tele- 
phone transmitters were based upon it. Edison, 
who had invented a carbon transmitter which 
bore some resemblance to the microphone, laid 
claim to having anticipated the invention; but 
the merit of the discovery remains with Professor 
Hughes. 

It is through the lielp of the microphone that 
telepnohy has become so practical and so exten- 
sively adopted. The Blake transmitter, the Ader, 
and many others by which music and speech are 
now conveyed so many miles, are all varieties of 
the carbon microphone. In some churches, micro- 
phone transmitters are now applied to the pulpit, 
so that the sermon can be transmitted by tele- 
phone to invalid members who cannot leave home. 
At the Electrical Exhibitions of Paris, Vienna, 
and the Crystal Palace, the music of an entire 
opera was transmitted from the stage by wire 
to other buildings where great numbers of 
persons sat and listened to it, The transport 
of music and other sounds in no way directly 
connected with the wire, is frequently effected 
by what is termed induction or leading-in. 
Over and over again, persons listening into 
telephones for the purpose of hearing what 
a friend is saying, have heard the strains of 
this music—aside, communicated by induction 
from some neighbouring line to theirs. Not long 
ago, a telegraph clerk in Chicago was listening 
in a bana! Sey early one morning, and to his 
surprise heard the croaking of frogs and the 
whistling of birds. The explanation of the 
phenomenon is, that a loose joint in the tele- 
phone wire where it passed through a wood, 
acted asa microphone, and transmitted the wood- 
land chorus to fie ears. Messages in process of 
transmission are sometimes drowned by the 
rumbling noise of strcet-traffic induced by the 
wire. 

The microphone is not only useful as a traps- 
mitter of sounds, but also as a relay of sounds 
received on a telephone. Professors Houston and 
Thomso. of America were perhaps the first to 
construct a telephonic relay. They mounted a 
carbon microphone on the vibrating plate of a 
telephone in such a way that the vibrations of 
the plate ae to the reccived speech would react 
on the microphone, and be transmitted in this 


microphone. For the metal ends of the wire in | way over another line to another receiving tele- 


contact, he substituted carbon points, and obtained ; phone at a distance. 








Thus the speech would be 
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a metal microphone joint sensitive to the aaipacs 
of a beam of intermittent light; and it is highly 
probable that a microphone with selenium con- 
tacta would be still more sensitive to the sound 
of light falling upon it. 

In medicine, the microphone has been usefully 
applied to enable a physician to read the pulse 
better and auscultate the heart. 

Numerous experiments have been made recently 
with the microphone by Messrs Stroh, Bidwell, 
and others. Not long after the original invention 
of the apparatus, Professor Blyth found that the 
microphone would act as a receiver as well ag a 
transmitter of sounds in an electric circuit. Thus, 
with two boxes of coke cinders (hard carbon) 
connected together through a wire and battery, 
Professor Blyth found that if words were spoken 
into one of the boxes, he could faintly hear them 
by listening in the other. Mr Bidwell has con- 
structed a receiving microphone, composed of a 
pile of carbon cylinders resting on a mica dia- 
phragm, and this gives out distinct effects when 
a strong battery is a On speaking to 
the transmitting microphone in circuit, the words 
can be distinctly heard in the receiving one. 

By the use of the microscope, Mr Stroh has 
observed that the carbon points of the micro- 
phone which were supposed to be in contact, are 
not really so during the action of the instrument, 
but are separated by a minute distance. It would 
appear, then, that there is a repulsion between 
the points, and this repulsion accounts for the 
action of the microphone as a receiver. Metal 
microphones are also reversible in their action, 
and give out feeble sounds when used as receivers. 
The probability is that the contacts vibrate rapidly 
on each other, either in direct or very close con- 
tact, against a certain repulsive action of the 
current, which operates like a cushion or re-acting 
apring. 

Metal microphones are in some respects more 
interesting theoretically than those of carbon, 
For example, one has been constructed of two 
different metals, zinc and iron, which when heated 
by the flame of a spirit-lamp generates its own 
current by thermo-electric action. Iron is one 
of the most useful metals for elas Megriet 
alge and one of iron-wire gauze been 
ound to act with singular clearness when inclosed 
in a high vacuum, such as that given by an 
incandescent electric lamp. 
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relayed, just as a tel h message is relayed, 
when it is weak, aud’ bent further on its ep 
Curiously enough, the microphone acta as a relay 
to itself, if placed on the same table with the 
telephone with which it is in circuit. The jar of 
placing the microphone on the table causes the 
telephone to emit a sound ; this sound in turn is 
transmitted by the microphone to the telephone, 
which again repeats it. The microphone re- 
transmits it as before, the telephone utters it, and 
so the procesa of repetition goes on ad snfint- 
tum, 


Since the microphone can, as it were, magnify 
small sounds, and in this respect has some resem- 
blance to the microscope, which magnifies minute 
objects, it might be thought that it would prove 
useful for deaf persons. But though the micro- 
phone enables a person with good ears to hear 
mechanical vibrations which otherwise would be 
inaudible, the sounds that are heard are not 
in themselves very loud, and hence a dull aural 
nerve might fail to appreciate them. M. Bert, 
the well-known French physicist, constructed a 
microphone for deaf persons; but its success was 
doubtful Professor Hughes, however, has suc- 
ceeded in making deaf persons hear the ticking 
of a watch by means of the microphone. In this 
case the telephone was placed against the bones 
in the head, and the vibrations communicated in 
this way to the aural nerve. The ‘audiphone,’ 
a curved plate held between the teeth, and 
vibrated by the sound-waves, also acts in this 
way; and it is probable that we hear ourselves | 
speak not through our ears, but through the 
bones of the head as seb in vibration iy the 
voice, 2 

Its power of interpreting small sounds has 
caused the microphone to be applied to many 
other purposes, Professor Rossi, for example, 
uses it to detect the earth-tremors preceding earth- 
quakes and volcanic eruptions. It has been 
a cb in Austria to detect the trickling of 
underground water; and its use has also becn 
suggested for hearing the signal-taps of entombed 
miners and the noise of approaching torpedo boats. 
It is not, however, quite possible to realise all 
that has been claimed for it Thus the Danbury 
News jestingly remarks that ‘with a microphone 
a farmer can hear a potato-bug coming down the 
road a quarter of a mile away, aud can go out 
with an axe and head it off.’ 

In 1876, a year before the microphone was 
invented, a writer named Antoinette Brown 
Blackwell foretold the use of such an apparatus. 
‘It remains,’ she said, ‘to invent some instrument 
which can so retard the too rapid vibrations of 
molecules as to bring them within the time adapted 
to human ears; then we might comfortably hear 
plant movements ing on the many processes 
of growth, and posstbly we might catch the crystal 
muste of atoms vibrating in unison with the sun- 
beam.’ Without calling in question the writer's 
theory, which does not apply to the microphone, 
we may mention that Professor Chandler Roberts 
attached a microphone to a thin porous septum, 
and on allowing hydrogen gas to diffuse through 
‘ the latter, he heard a rushing sound, as of a wind, 
which became silent when the rapid diffusion 
|; ceased. The jar of the atoms on the pores of the 
!| septum was probably the source of this molecular 
j| sound, Again, Professor Greham Bell has found 
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SILAS MONK 
A TALE OF LONDON OLD CITY. 
IN FOUR CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER IL 


Tuat day in the city seemed to Walter as if 
it would never end. This mystery about Silas 
Monk was now a matter to him of real inte- 
rest. Hitherto, the eccentricities of the old man 
had given him little or no concern; for it had 
been so long the custom among the clerks to 
crack their jokes about ‘ Silas,’ that nothing which 
he might do, however queer, could appear other- 
wise than perfectly consistent with his character. 
For so many years had Silas Monk been a clerk 
in the House, that his columus of pounds, shillings, 
and pence could be traced in the oldest ledgers, 
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Cage Jews, SILASMONK 2=——i‘is:ésSRS 
itso dark, Ay, ay!’ he added, ‘they re repairing 


the old walls) Dear me, dear me !? 

The old walls outside, which surrounded a 
courtyard, were black with dust and age, and 
they bad also in many parts a tumble-down aspect, 
which ap d to plainly indicate that repairs 
were needed badly. Upon the scaffolding, some 
half-dozen labourers were gathering together their 
tools and preparing to go home, as the clerks had 
done eden b Silas was fighting an_oil-lamp. 
‘Give me a hand, Walter,’ said he, ‘to close these 
shutters and put up the iron bar.’ 

‘All right, Mr Monk,’ said the young man, 
unfolding the old-fashioned shutters in the walls 
and clasping the iron bar across them with a 
loud clink. ‘All right and tight!—Shall you 
remain long at the office?’ he added, moving 
towards the door. 

‘Not long ; half an hour, perhaps—not more.’ 

Still the young man _Llingere ‘Mr Monk,’ 
said he, walking a step back into the strong-room, 
‘I saw your grand-daughter Miss Rachel this 
morning. 

Silas, who had reseated himself at his desk 

before the large ledgers, looked round keenly at 

Walter, with the light from the shaded lamp 

thrown upon his wrinkled face. ‘You see.“my 

prondsdaugnies Rachel pretty often; don’t you, 
alter?’ 

* Pretty often, Mr Monk, I confess.’ 

Siles shook his long thin forefinger at the 
oung man. ‘Walter,’ cried he, ‘that’s not 
usiness !? 

‘No; that’s true. But you see, Mr i it’s 
not much out of my way. And,’ he 
‘besides, I thought you would like to know that 
she’s well. You’re so busy here, that perhaps 
you don’t see so much of her as you would like, 
and so I thought that news of her at any time 
would be welcome.’ 

‘So it is, Walter!’ said the old man, his voice 
trembling slightly aa he spoke—‘so it is, She’s 
a good girl, and I love her dearly. But you don’t 
pass that way, Walter, simply to bring me a 
word about my grand-daughter. You’re not 
going to try and make me believe that, surely ?’ 

‘Not entirely, Mr Monk,’ said the young man, 
smiling. ‘I won't deny that it’s a very Mey 
pleasure to me to see Rachel at any time; indeed, 
no one could admire her more than I do.’ 

The old man held out his hand. ‘Come, come ! 
That’s more candid, my boy,’ said he, as Walter 
took the hand in his and pressed it affectionately. 
‘So you admire Rachel, do you?’ 

‘Mr Monk,’ said the young clerk, ‘I more than 
admire her—I love her !’ 

The deep lines in Silas Monk’s face grew deeper 
at these words, ‘Well, well,’ said the old man 

resently, with a heavy sigh; ‘it was to be 

tter now, perhapa, than later—better now. 
But you won't take her from me yet, Walter—not 
ett? 
* “Why, no, Mr Monk ; I'd no thought of taking 
her s,way from you.’ 

‘Thaf'a right!’ cried Silas—‘that’s right! 
You're a good lad, Take care of her, Walter; 
take care of her when I am dead.’ As Silas 
pronounce] the last word, the sound of fvotstepa, 
which seemed strangely near, changed the expres- 
aion on his face. W ‘a that?’ asked he in a 
tone of alarm. 





it was said, even when books more than e 
hundred years old were examined. There was 
no record extant which satisfactorily settled the: 
date of his engagement as a clerk by Armytage 
and Company. ‘The oldest partners and the oldest 
clerks, with this one exception of Silas, were dead 
and buried mauy years ago, 

It was a very Bid locking lace, this ancient 
counting-house; it seemed older even than the 
firm of Armytage, which had seen two centuries, 
There were railings in front, broken in places, 
but still presenting some iron spikes among them, 
standing up with an air of protection before the 
windows, like sentinels on guard. The atone 
steps leading up to the entrance were worn by 
the tread of busy men who had in their time 
hurried in and out in their race for wealth, and 
who were now doubtless lying in some old city 
churchyard hard by. 

Walter Tiltcroft having at last finished his 
‘rounds,’ as he called his various errands, came 
back to the old counting-house. The clerks’ office 
was on the ground-floor. It was a dark and 
dusty room, with men of various ages seated at 
long deske, all deeply engaged, with pens in hand 
and heads bent low, over the business of the firm. 
No one looked up when Walter entered ; every 
one went on working, as though each individual 
clerk was a wheel in the great machine which 
had been going for nearly two hundred years, 

Within an inner room, smaller, darker, and 
more dusty, was seated alone at his desk Silas 
Monk The old clerk had several large ledgers 
before him ; he was turning over the leaves with 
energy, and making entries in these books with a 
rapidity which seemed surprising in one who had 
an appearance of such great age. With his white 
hair falli on his shoulders, his long lean 
trembling fingers playing among the fluttering 
pages, and his keen eyes darting among the 
columns of pounds, shillings, and nce, he 
seemed, even by daylight, like an embodied spirit 
appointed by the dead partners and clerks of 
Armytage and Company to audit the accounts of 
that old mercantile House in Cratched Friars. 
So at least thought Walter Tilteroft as he sat at 
his own desk watching Silas Monk, and revolving 
in his mind how he could best solve the mystery 
which surrounded Rachel’s grandfather. 


It was growing dusk when the old city clocks 
in the church towers began to strikg six, and the 
clerks in the office of Armytage and ee ain 
began to show signs of dispersing. Silas Mo 
alone remained at his post. Wishing to say o 
few words to the old man before taking his leave, 
Walter Tilteroft lingered behind; and when the 
last clerk had gone, he went t¢ the door of the 
‘etrong-room,’ as Silas Monk’s office was called, 
and said in his ueual cheerful tone: ‘Good-night, 
Mr Monk. You'll see, I suppose, that everything 
is safe and sound, as usual? Won’t you?’ 

‘ Ay, ay! safe and sound, Walter.—Good-night,’ 

But the young man lingered with his eyes 
curiously fixed on Silas. ‘The evenings are 
ety | short,’ continued he. ‘Can you see to 
work by this light ?’ 

‘Why, no—not well” Silas owned, with his 
eyes raised towards the window; ‘and what 
makes it still more difficult is that scaffolding the 
workmen have put up ontside—that’s what makes 
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Walter listened. 
above your window.’ 

‘If it’s a workman,’ said the old man, ‘he’s 
rather late. -Will you see that every one has 
left the premises; and then shut the front-door 
as you go out?’ 

*T’ll not forget.—Good-night !’ 

It was just sufficiently light in the passage 
for Walter to find his way about the old house. 
Having promised Silas Monk to make sure that 
every one had left the premises, he ran up the 
dark oaken staircase to ascertain whether the 
peer, who occupied the floor above the office, 

ad gone. He found the doors to their rooms 
lock The young man threw a glance around 
him, and then descended the way he had come, 
walking out into the court, behind the clerks’ 
offices, where the scaffolding was erected. It was 
not a laree court, and on every side were high 
brick walls, The scaffolding reached from the 

ound almost to the eaves. 

‘Any one there?’ Walter shouted. 

Not a sound came back except a muttering 
echo of his own voice. 

Walter Tiltcroft then turned to leave the house. 
But at this moment his conversation with Rachel 
occurred to him, and he thought that he might 
do something to clear up the mystery of her 

randfather’s frequent absence from home at all 
Eoure of the night. ‘Why not,’ thought Walter, 
‘watch the old man’s movements? Some clue 
might be found to the strange affair” He formed 
his plan of action without further delay. No 
moment could have been more opportune. He 
closed the front-door with a slam which shook 
the old house; then he crept back along the 
passage softly, and, seating himself in a dark 
corner on the staircase, watched for the figure 
of Silas Monk. 

The first thing he heard, very shortly after he 
had taken up his position, was a step in the 
passage leading from the courtyard. He sprang 
up with a quick beating heart, and reached the 
foot of the stairs just in time to confront a tall, 

owerful man dressed like a mason, and carrying 
in his hand a large basket of tools. 

a; Joe Grimrood, said Walter, ‘is that 
you? 

The man, who had a hangdog, defiant air, 
answered gruflly, as he scratched a mangy-looking 
skin-cap, pulled down to his eyebrows: ‘That's 
me, sir; asking or ardon,’ 

“Are you the last, Joe?’ 

‘There ain’t no more men on the scaffold, if 
that’s what you mean.’ 

Walter nodded, ‘Didn’t you hear me call?’ 
he asked. 

‘Not me. When?’ 

‘Not five minutes ago. 

‘How could 12° I was among the chimneys,’ 

‘Repairing the roof, Joe?’ 

‘Fixing the tiles,’ was the reply. 

Having thus accounted for his tardiness, Joc 
Grimrood again scratched his cap, in his manner 
of galuting, and moved along the hall, in the 
semi-darkness, towards the front-door. ‘I wish 
you a very good-night,’ said the man, as Walter 
accompanied him to the entrance—‘a very good- 
night, sir ; asking your pardon.’ 

alter Tiltcroft closed the door, when the 
workman had gone out, with as little noise as 


‘Some one on the scaffolding 
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ilas Monk in the strong-room, his suspicions 
might be aroused, and the chance of solving this 
mystery might be lost. 

Again retiring to his retreat upon the stair- 
case, Walter waited and watched; but nothing 
happened. The twilight faded; the night became 
80 dark that the lad could not see his hand 
before him. The hours appeared long ; at endless 
intervals he heard the city clocks striking in the 
dead silence. He filled up the time with thoughts 
containing @ hundred conjectures. What could 
Silas Monk be doing all this while? A dozen 
times Walter descended to the door of the office 
to listen; but never a sound! <A dozen times 
his fingers touched the handle to turn it; yet 
each time he drew back, fearing to destroy. the 
object he had seriously in view—the solution of 
this strange affair. 

Ten o'clock had struck, and the young clerk 
was growing weary of waiting for the clocks to 
strike eleven. He began to imagine that some- 
thing must have happened to Silas Monk. Had 
he fallen asleep? Was he dead, or—what? 

Presently, the notion entered his brain that 
perhaps a grain of reassurance might be had by 
regarding the window of the strong-room from the 
SaoueyEn. Possibly, thought he, a ray of light 
might find its way there through the shutters. 
He stepped out silently, but with eagerness. 
When he reached the yard, there, sure enough 
was a streak of light piercing through a sma 
aperture, Walter was drawn towards it irre- 
sistibly. He mounted the scaffolding by the 
ladder at his feet, and crept along the boarding 
on his hands; for the darkness, except within 
the limits of this ray of light, was intense. He 
reached at length the spot immediately above 
the window. The ray of light fell below the 
scaffold, slanting to the ground. Grasping the 
board, upon which he lay full length, he bent 
his head until his eye was almost on a level 
with the hole in the shutter. To his surprise, 
the interior of the strong-room was distinctly 
revealed. But what he saw surprised him still 


more, Silas Monk was seated there at his 
desk, under the shaded lamp. But he was 
no longer examining the ledgers; these books 


were thrown aside; and, in their place, before 
his greedy eyes, was to be seen a heap of bright 
sovereigns. 

The change which had taken place in the face 
of Silas Monk since the young man had left him, 
was startling ; aa the Napond in uta he 
appeared to easting his eyes upon the coins 
a repulsive. He henidted the soveseiias with 
his lean fingers caressingly ; he counted them 
over and over again; then he arranged them in 
piles on one side, and began to empty other bags 
in their place. His look suggested a ravenous 
madman ; his attitude resembled that of a beast 


of prey. 
alter was so fascinated by this unexpected 
scene in the strong-room, that ie found it impos- 
sible, for some minutes, to remove his gaze. 
The mystery about Silas Monk had been solved. 
Rachel’s grandfather was a wretched mizer | 
falter descended from the scaffolding, and 
went out quietly into Crutched Friar. His 
lodgings were in the Minories, hard by. But 
he could not have slept had he gone home 
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without passing under Rachel’s window. He 
hurried along through the dark and silent streets. 
What he had witnessed, haunted him; he could 
not banish the scene of the old man and his 
bright sovereigns. When he entered the street, 
and was approaching Silas Monk’s house, he was 
astonished, though not displeased, to see Rachel 
standing on the door-step. 
‘Why, Walter,’ cried she, 
thought it was grandfather.’ 
‘I wish, Rachel, for your sake that it was. But 
I’m afraid, late as it is, that he won’t be back 


quite yet.’ 
The girl placed her hand 


‘is that you? I 


uickly on Walter's 
hand and looked up appeulingly. ‘Has anything 
happened? You have a troubled face. Don’t 
hide it from me, if anything has happened to 
grandfather.’ 

The young man hastened to reassure her. 
‘Nothing has happened. Silas Monk is at the 
office still. I have just come away, Rachel. I left 
him there deeply occupied.’ 

The girl threw a quick glance into Walter's face. 
‘Then grandfather does work for Armytage and 
Company after six o’clock 3’ 

‘T doubt that, Rachel, very mucl.’ 

‘Then why does he stay so late at Crutched 
Friars? 

‘To dabble in a little business of his own,’ 

‘What business is that, Walter?’ 

‘Well, something in the bullion line of business, 
to judge from appearances.’ 

‘Explain yourself, Walter! I am puzzled.’ 

‘I’m afraid I can’t; I’m puzzled too,’ said the 
young man, ‘This bullion business, he added 
thoughtfully, ‘is a strauge affair.’ 

Rachel clasped her hands with an impatient 
gesture. ‘Walter, tell me what you have seen !’ 

‘T’ve seen, said the young man reluctantly— 
‘T’ve seen, through a hole in the shutter, an old 
man at a desk, under the light of a shaded lamp, 
seated over handfuls of gold. The desk was Silas 
Monk’s, in the counting-house of Armytage and 
Company. But the face of the man was not the 
face of your grandfather ; or if it was his, it was 
greatly changed.’ 

‘In what way changed, Walter?’ 

‘Tt was a face expressing dreadful greed. It 
was the face of a miser, Rachel—nothing less !’ 

The girl, standing under the dim strect-lamp 
above the doorway, looked with wondering eyes 
into Walter's face. ‘Does not all the money at 
the counting-house belong to the firm ?’ 

*So I have always thought, Rachel’ 

‘Then grandfather was balancing the cash?’ 

‘Not the hard cash of Armytage and Company. 
That is taken every day, before the closing 
to the bank.’ 

Looking still into the young man’s face, the girl 
said: ‘Then the money must be his own.’ 

‘He certainly seemed to eye it, Rachel, as if 
itd sovereign belonged to him.’ 

The girl became pensive. ‘He must be rich,’ 


said she. 
‘Very rich, if all those sovereigns are his.’ 
‘And he loves gold more than he loves his 
and-danghter !’ Rachel complained, in a tone of 


eep disappointment, while tears started into her 


eyes, 
T Not being able to deny that there appeared 
some, truth in the girl’s words, Walter could 
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answer nothing. He remained silent and thought 
ful. Suddenly the clocks of the old city began 
striking midnet . 

‘Your grandfather will soon be coming now, 
Rachel, said the young man, ‘so I had better be 
off. It would never do to let him find me here 
at this late hour.’ Taking leave of the girl 
tenderly, he quickly disappeared into the dark- 
ness. 

Rachel re-entered the house, and threw herself 
into the old armchair, stricken with surprise and 
grief at what she had learned. Since she was a 
child, she had been tanght to believe that she 
was struggling, beside fer grandfather, against 
poverty. She had been happy in the thought 
that, although they were needy, nothing divided 
their affections. She baligved that her grand- 
father was slaving day and night for their sake— 
slaving to keep the old house over their heads. 
But what was he slaving for, after all? For gold, 
it was true; but for gold which he hoarded u 
in secret places, hiding all from her, as though it 
were, like a crime, something of a nature to be 
shunned, 

Meanwhile the clocks are striking the smail- 
hours. But Silas Monk does not come home. 
The candle on the table beside Rachel burns low. 
The girl grows alarmed, and listens for the foot- 
steps of her old grandfather. She goes out and: 
looks about into the dark night. No one is to 
be secu, no one is to be heard. Four o’clock— 
five. Still no footsteps—not even a shadow of 
the man. 

The dawn beyins to break in a@ clear gray light 
above the sombre houses ; the roar of traffic in 
the streets hard by falls upon the girl’s ear. 
Another busy day has commenced in the old city. 
‘Is it possible,’ thinks Rachel, ‘that her grandfather 
can still be at his desk, counting and recounting 
his gold 3? 


FAMILIAR SKETCHES OF ENGLISH LAW. 
BY AN EXPERIENCED PRACTITIONER, 
Il. PARENT AND CHILD. 


CHILDREN may be divided into two classes— 
legitimate and illegitimate ; and the Hability of 
a father in respect of lis children is widely 
different in the case of the latter class from the 
ordinary duty and responsibility of a parent. 
In order to clear the ground, we will firat dispose 
of the illegitimate class; and throughout this 
paper it must be understood that tle words parent 
and child, when used without any qualifyi 
terms, refer to those between whom that muta 
relationship lawfully subsists, 

An illegitimate child, or bastard, is one who 
is born without its parents having been lawfully 
married; and in England, a bastard born is 
illegitimate to the end of his or her life; but in 
Scotland, such child may be rendered legitimate 
by the- subsequent marriage of its parents, pro- 
vided that at the date of ita birth and of their 
marriage they were both free to marry. The 
father of an iHlegitimate child has no right to ita 
custody ; byg he may be compelled to contribute 
to its suppois by means of an aftiliation order. 
A bastard cannot inherit ‘either real or personal 
estate from either of its parenta, nor from any 
other person ; neither can any person inherit from 





a bachelor or spinster who is illegitimate If, 
however, such: & person marries, the husband or 
wife and children have the same legal rights as 
if the stain of illegitimacy had not existed. 

A legitimate child—with the exception noted 
above—is the offspring of parents who were law- 
fully married before the time of its birth A 
poe nurmode child, if born in due time after the 

usband’s death, is legitimate. 

The father has primd betes a right to the 
eustody of hia children while under the age of 
aixteen years; after that age, if they are able to 
maintain themselves, they may be emancipated 
from his control. But a mother can apply to 
the court for an order that she may have the 
exclusive care of her children while they are 
respectively under seven years of age; and after 
that age, tor leave of access to them at reasonable 
times, in cases where husband and wife do not 
live together. In case of the divorce of the 
parenta, the court will give directions as to the 
custody of the children of the marriage, taking 
into consideration the offence against morality of 
the guilty parent, but also what is best for the 
children’s eticaieon and upbringing and prospects 
in life. 

A parent is bound to maintain and cducate his 
children according to his station ; and if the father 
should neglect his duty in this respect, the mother 
—if living with her husband—may, as his agent, 
order what is necessary, and he would be respon- 
sible for the expense thus incurred, which must 
be strictly limited to what is reasonably necessary. 
If a child should become chargeable upon the 
poor-rates, both fathcr and grandfather are respon- 
sible for repayment of the cost incurred; the 
former primarily, and the latter secondarily, in 
case of the absence or inability of the father. 
In like manner, a child may te compelled to 
repay to the poor-rates authorities the cost of main- 
tenunce of his parents, if he have the means of 
doing so, 

A child while under the age of twenty-one 
years cannot enter into a binding contract, even 
with the consent and concurrence of its parent, 
except for special purposes. One of these pur- 
poses is the acquisition of knowledge which will 
enable the child to earn its livelihood when it 
arrives at maturity. Thus apprentices and articled 
clerks may be bound in such a manner as to render 
it compulsory for them to scrve until they respec- 
tively attain the age of twenty-one years; but 
the binding cannot be extended beyond that age. 
As soon as an apprentice attains his majority, 
he may elect to vacate his indenture, and be free 
from any further compulsory service. This is 
founded upon the well-known principle, that a 
minor can only be compelled to perform contracts 
entered into on his behalf during hia minority ; 
and that when he attains the age of twenty-one 
oa he is free to enter into contracts on his own 

half, which stand upon an entirely different 
footing, and are entirely inconsistent with the 
former contract. It may also be mentioned here 
that a minor, when he becomes of age, is free to 
elect whether he will perform any other contracts 
which he may have entered into during his 
minority. If any such contract be beneficial, 
he may allow it to stand; and if it be otherwise, 
he may cancel it; but the other party, if of full 
age, will be bound by his contract, 
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In this connection we may notice the Infanta 
Relief Act, 1874 Although primarily aimed at 
the protection of ‘infanta’ from the consequences 
of their own imprudence, this statute, the opera- 
tion of which extends to the whole of the United 
Kingdom, has been found very useful in relievi 
onl n, are @ cruel but not uncommon ki 

of pressure by impecunious parents, who in man: 
ae induced their children to piled their 
expectant property in order to assist them (the 
parents) when in difficulties The manner was 
this: The son would while under age sign a 
promise to execute a valid charge, which would 
accordingly be executed the day after he attained 
his majority ; and though the first promise was 
worthless, the deed was binding. But it was 
enacted that all contracts entered into by ‘infants’ 
for the repayment of money lent or to be lent, 
and all accounts stated with ‘infants, should be 
not merely voidable, but absolutely void; and 
further, the ratification when of full age of any 
such promise should be void also, and the ratified 
promise should be incapable of being enforced. 

A parent may lawfully maintain an action on 
behalf of his child, whether such child be an 
infant or of full age, without being liable to be 
prosecuted for the offence of maintenance or 
champerty. In like manner, a child if of full 
age may maintain an action on behalf of his 
parent, even though he may have no personal 
interest in the subject-matter of the action. 

A parent may also protect his child, or a child 
protect his parent, from violence or assault, in 
such circumstances as would expose a stranger 
to the charge of officiously intermeddling with 
strife which did not concern bim. 

The power of an Englishman to dispose of his 
property by will being absolute, the consideration 
of a parent's will as affecting his children need 
not detain us long. The principal peculiarity is 
this: In case of the death of a child or grand- 
child of o testator in the lifetime of the latter, 
leaving lawful issue, any devise or bequest in 
the will in favour of the deceased child or grand- 
child will take effect in favour of his issue in 
the same manner as if he had survived the testator 
and died immediately afterwards. In similar 
circumstances, a gift in favour of any other person 
who died in the testator’s lifetime would lapse, 
that is to say, it would altogether fail to take 
effect. 

But in Saotland, the power of a father to dispose 
of his property by will is much more restricted, 
being confined to what is called the ‘dead man’a’ 
part—namely, so much as remains after setting 
aside one-third of the personal property or mov- 
able goods for the widow ; and one-third for the 
children of the testator. Or if there be no widow, 
then the share of the children is one-half, which 
is divisible among them equally. The rights of 
either widow or child may be renounced by an 
antenuptial marriage contract, or for some equiva- 
lent provision given in such a contract, or by will; 
and &@ child of full age may by deed discharge his 
claim for legitim, as the children’s share the 
succession is called. 

In case of intestacy, the eldest eon is by the 
common law his father’s heir-at-law, subject to 
his mother’s dower, if not barred or discharged. 
But in some localities, ial customs exist, 
such es Borough English—prevalent at Maldon 
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in Essex and elsewhere, by virtue of which 
the Pherae son is the heir—and Gavelkind, 
which affects most of the land in Kent, where 
all the sons inherit in equal shares. Returning 
to the common-law rule, where there are both 
sons and daughters, the eldest son inherits to 
the exclusion of his younger brothers, and his 
sisters whether elder or younger. But if the 
intestate had no son, but several daughters, they 
would take as co-parceners in equal undivided 
shares, It will be understood that heirs and 
co-heiresses take freehold houses and land; but 
that leaseholds are personal property, and like 
money and goods, stocks and shares, are distribut- 
able, subject as hereinafter mentioned, among the 
widow (if any) and relatives of the deceased. 
Copyhold property is real estate, and the descent 
is in cach case regulated by the custom of the 
manor of which the property is holden ; Borough 
English and Gavelkind act much more common 
as affecting copyhold than freehold estates, though 
even in the case of copyholds the common-law 
rule is by far the most general. 

The personal property of an intestate is the 
primary fund for payment of funeral and other 
expenses, costs of administration, and debts. When 
these have been paid, the widow (if any) is 
entitled to one-third of what is left; and the 
other two-thirds are divisible among the children. 
If there be no widow, the children take all, the 
collateral relatives having no claim. If any of 
the testator’s children have died before him, leav- 
ing issue, such issue take in equal shares the 
portion which their parent would have taken 
if living. 

In England, the heir-at-law who takes his 
father’s freehold estates is not thereby deprived 
of his share, or any portion of his share, of the 

ersonalty. But in Scotland, the heir must 
ee into account or collate the value of what 
he has received in that capacity, before he can 
claim any part of the movables. 

If a son or daughter be possessed of real and 
personal estate, and die unmarried, or widowed 
without children, and without making a will, 
leaving a surviving father, he would take the 
real estate as heir-at-law, and the personal estate 
aa sole next of kin. If he were dead, the mother 
would take a share of the personal estate with 
the surviving brothers and sisters, and the eldest 
brother would inherit the real estate as heir-at- 
law. If the mother were living, but no brothers 
or sisters, nephews or nivces, she would have the 
personal estate, but could not inherit the real 
estate so long as any heir could be found on the 
paternal side. The children of deceased brothers 
and sisters take equally amongst them the share 
of personal estate which their deceased parent 
would have taken if living. 

The law of Scotland is not so favourable to the 
father and mother of intestates. The father does 
not succeed to real or heritable estate if there be 
a brother or sister, and in the same event his 
right is limited to that of one-half the movable 
estate, When the father has predeceased, and 
the mother survives, she takes one-third of the 
movable succession, and the rest goed to brothers 
and sisters or other next of kin. 

Having thus considered the rights, duties, and 
liabilities of parents with respect to the pas 
the necessities, and the property of their children, 
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and the corresponding rights and obligations of 
children with regard iS tase siete ve must 
offer a few remarks on the au ority of nts 
over their children, and the extent to which that 
authority may be delegated to others, 

A parent may control the actions of his children 
so long as they remain under his roof, and may 
insist upon his regulations being observed and 
his commands obeyed. While they are of tender 
years, he may inflict any reasonable punishment 
for disobedience or other offence, shee by per- 
sonal chastisement or otherwise; but he must 
not torture them, nor endanger their lives or 
health. He may also instruct his children him- 
self; or he may send them to school; in the 
latter case, delegating to the schoolmaster so much 
as may be necessary of his power to restrain ond 
correct the children so intrusted to his care, 
Since compulsory education became law, he must 
use reasonable means to get them educated. If 
a child should prove incorrigible, the parent may 
apply to the justices of the peace to sefd him 
or her to an Industrial School; which they have 

wer to do on being satisfied by evidence upon 
oath that the child is altogether beyond the 
power of ita parent to manage or control; and 
an order may be made upon the parent to pay 
the expense of the child’s maintenance and educa- 
tion in such school, if his means are sufficient to 
enable him to do 50. 

The liabilities aapeeed by marriage differ to 
some extent from the responsibilities of actual 
parentage. Thus, a man may be compelled to 
repay the expense incurred by the maintenance 
of his own father, but not of his wife’s father, 
in the workhouse. And though a married man 
is bound to keep his wife’s children, born before 
his marriage with her, until they are sixteen 

ears of age respectively, if his wife live so 
ong; yet, if she were to die while any of 
them were under that age, his responsibility 
would immediately cease. And if any of them 
were to become chargeable upon the poor-rates 
when more than sixteen years old, the stepfather 
could not be required to contribute towards the 
expense of their maintenance, even though their 
mother should be still living. 








IN A FURNITURE SALEROOM 
A DAY-DREAM. 


I gust missed by a neck, as they say in steeple- 
chasing dialect—though on second thoughts I 
think it must have been liker a full horse-length 
—my lot being cast among second-hand furniture. 
I believe I was of too philosophic a nature to 
make a practical auctioneer and furniture-broker 
of. At least, such was something like the opinion 
held by my employer—the old gentleman was a 
bit of 2 wag—who told my father, when the latter 
went tc see why this knight of the hammer had 
dispensed with his gon’s services, that my mind, 
like the late lamented Prince of Denmark’s, was 
of too spgeulative a character ever to ‘mak’ saut to 
my kail’ at his profession, and advised him to 
bring me ‘out for a minister.’ I need not say 
that this advice was, for divera reasons, never 
acted upon 
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I suppose it must have been my twelve-months’ 
sojourn in this old worthy’s service which gives 
me to this day a certain meditative interest in 
brokers’ shops and old furniture salerooms. I 
am not at any time much of a stroller about the 
streeta and gazer into shop-windows; but next 
to looking into the windows of book or print and 
picture shops, I have a weakness for sauntering 
into musty old salerooms, and staring idly at the 
miscellaneous articles of second-hand furniture 
huddled within their walls, and moralising on 
the mutability of human hopes and possessions. 
A spick-and-span new furniture and upholstery 
establishment has no more fascination for me than 
a black-and-white undertaker’s But out of the 
bustle of the street and the broiling heat of the 
mid-day sun—which is my favourite time of indul- 
gence—and in the dusty and shadowy corners, 
festooned with cobwebs, of a broker’s shop or 
old furniture saleroom, I forget how the time 
goes, as I join over again the sundered human 
relationships to the pieces of furniture at which 
I stand staring in half-reverie. I fancy it must 
have been this same dreamy tendency which, 
peeping forth in my boyish career, led my shrewd 
master to forecast my future with so much 
certainty to my parent. I care not about pur- 
chasing any of the articles that so absorb me. 
It is not the barren desire of possession which 
makes me haunt these dusty salerooms. When 
the place becomes crowded with people, and the 
auctioneer mounts his little pulpit, I gather 
my wandered wits together and ‘silently steal 
away. 

I say I love to linger among the cobwebs and 
amid the silence of old furniture salerooms—as 
fruitful a source of meditation to me as loitering 
among tombs ever was to Harvey. That vener- 
able eight-day clock standing against the wall, 
behind those slim walnut chairs and couch done 
up in the bright green repp, its mahogany almost 
as black as your Sunday hat with age, turns on 
my thinking faculty just as the ‘auld Scots’ 
sangs’ moves my guidwife Peggy to tears, I 
think of all the pairs of eyes that have gazed 
up at the hands and figures on its olive-tinted 
face, and wonder how many of them have taken 
their last look of earth. My imagination transports 
it to some well-to-do Scottish cottage home, where 
I see, held up in fond arms, the marvelling 
youngsters, in striped cotton pinafores, with their 
wide-open eyes staring at the representatives of 
the four quarters of the globe, painted in bright 
dazzling colours on each corner of the dial-plate. 
Perhaps some of those same youngsters, to whose 
inquiring and wondering minds the pictures were 
an every-day exercise, are settled down, old men 
and women now, in one of these distant quarters 
of the globe, say America, and are sitting at this 
very moment in their log-hut in the backwoods, 
their minds’ eyes reverting to the familiar face 
of that old clock tick-ticking away in their 
childhood’s home. 


Over against where it stood in that same old 
home, between the room door and the end of the 
white scoured wooden dresser with its well-filled 
delf rack, I picture to myself the wasted face of 
a sick woman pillowed up in bed. What weary 
nights she has listened to ita tick-tack, and counted 
the slow hours as they struck, waiting for the 
dawn! I know that her head aches no longer, 
and that she sleeps sound enough now, with the 
summer breeze stirring the green grass on her 
grave. 

Turning away from the venerable time-keeper, 
my eye falls on an old-fashioned low-set chest 
of drawers, with dingy folding brass handles, 
and little bits of the veneer chipped off here 
and there, and the ivory awanting in some of 
the keyholes. Where are now, I ask myself, 
the ashes of those bright houschold fires, which 
have winked in the shining depths of their 
mahogany in the darkening gloaming, before 
the blinds were drawn and the candles lit? 
What secrets and treasures have not these same 
drawers been the repositories of! I see a pensive 
female form, in striped shortgown and drugget 
petticoat, stop while she is sweeping the kitchen 
floor, and, with palpitating heart, pull out the 
centre small top drawer to take another look at 
the golden curl, wrapped in @ precious letter, in 
the corner beside two or three well-worn toys. 
That bruised heart will throb no more with joy 
or pain; neither will her tears fall any more 
like scalding lead on the blurred parchment, 
as she lifts the bright curl to her lips before 
wrapping it away out of sight again—till, mayhap, 
the next day, when the old yearning returns, and 
she must needs go and unfold her treasure, the 
sight of which brings the little chubby face—over 
which the curl used to haug—once more before 
her brimming eyes. : 

The little bookcase, with the diamond-shaped 
panes, on the top of the chest of drawers is an 
object to me of even nobler regard than the 
drawers tlemselves. My venerable uncle, who 
was an author too, had just such a little book- 
case on the top of his drawers, about three- 
fourths filled with sombre-looking volumes. I 
remember I never looked up at it as a boy, 
and beheld athe dim dusty books, like gray 
ghosts, sitting erect, or leaning against one 
another in the twilight shelves, Gut 1 wwocinied 
it in my fancy with the inside of his own 
gray head. Already I see the titles on the 

acks of some of these children of dead brains 
looming out of the empty gloom through the 
diamond-shaped panes ; and I can recognise many 
of my own favourites among them. The binding 
is more faded and worn on the backs of some 
than others, as if they had been more often in 
the hand and more dear to the heart of the reader. 
I am almost tempted to stretch forth my hand 
and renew their acquaintance. One in particular, 
in faded green-and-gold binding, looking out from 
amongst @ motley company of fiction, The House 
with the Seven Galles, I have a covetous eye 
upon. 

How I should like to revisit the shadowy 
chambers of that old puritan mansion, especially 
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that low-studded oak-panelled room with the}. This alteration has brought to light an old 
rtrait of the stern old Colonel looking down j armchair among a crowd of odd window-poles 


m the wall; and feel the amell of its decaying 
timbers, ‘oozy’ with the memories of whole gene- 
rations of Pyncheons ; to sce poor perplexed old 
Hepzibah in the midst of her first day's shop- 
keeping, with her wreck of a resurrected brother 
to care and provide for; and watch—not without 
reverence, even though we are constrained some- 
times to laugh—the miraculously minute worki 
of her crazed old heart fighting—a kind of comic 
pa, as well as rarest heroism in her mimic 

ttling—those troublesome spectres of gentility 
oe she has inherited with her Pyncheon 

ood. 

Alas for this most bewitching of romancers! 
Well might his friend Longfellow exclaim of 
him: 

Ah! who shall lift that wand of magic power, 
And the lost clue regain ? 

Tho unfinished window in Aladdin's tower 
Unfinished must remain ! 


Sitting on the shelf beneath The House with the 
Seven Gables is the king of all the magicians—the 
enchanter’s name printed in tarnished gold lettcrs 
on a faded square of scarlet morocco on its calf 
back— Shakspeare.’ 

On this hot July forenoon, with dusty smelling 
streets, when the united heart of our mighty 
Babylon is panting for the water-brooks, wouldn’t 
it be a treat just to step into the forest of Arden? 
You don’t require to change your clothes, or 
bolt a hurried luncheon, or run to catch a train, 
or take your place on the crowded deck of a 
snorting greasy steamboat under a vertical sun ; 
but simply to open out the volume at that most 
delightful of all comedies, 4s You Ltke It, and 
at once fling yourself down ‘under the shade of 
melancholy boughs, and ‘lose and neglect the 
creeping hours oF time’ listening to the moralising 
of a Jaques 

As he lay along 
Under an oak, whose antique root peeps out 
Upon the brook that brawls along this wood : 


or to an encounter of his wits with the sage fooleries 
of a Touchstone; or the love-sick ravings of an 
Orlando; or the nimble pleasantries and caustic 
humours of a Rosalind. 

But, to speak the truth, I don’t know whether 
Ishould not prefer at this moment—tp a lounge in 
the forest of Arden—a meditative ramble and chat 
with the Wanderer in \Vordsworth’s Eccursion, 
which I spy leaning against my old friend The 
Vicar of Wake field, there, on the other side of 
Shakspeare. ow pleasant it would be, after 
toiling across the bare wide common, baked with 
the scorching heat, to join that venerable philoso- 
pee and retired packman just where the auchor 

imself meets him by appointment, reposing his 
limbs on the cottage bench beside the roofless hut 
of poor Margaret ! 
His ere as if in drowsiness half shut, 
The shadow of the breezy elms above 
Dappling his face. 


But the unceremonious porter is apparently 
unwilling to gratify me so far, having, in his 
pee for the sale, pushed a tall half-tester 

stead right in front of my view of the chest 
of drawers and bookcase. 


and bed-bottoms, a kind of bewilderment and 
shyness in its wrinkled features, as if it hardly 
felt at home in this ninetecnth-century saleroom, 
rubbing shoulders, so to speak, with pompous 
old sideboards, and gouty old sofas and atuff. 
bottomed chairs, anid. wishing it were back to 
the earthen cottage floor again. From its 
shape and the colour of its wood, it looks more 
than a hundred years old. My Aunt S—, who 
was a paralytic, had just such a chair, which 
she sat in for ten years before she died. I¢ 
had belonged to her mother's mother; and she 
took great pride in averring that Burns—who, 
her own mother told her, was  crony of her 
father’s—had many a time sat in it I think I 
see herself sitting in it at this moment, with her 
great black piercing eyes, and hear her clever 
critical tongue wagging as of old. 

This ancient armchair, stuffed away amid the 
dust and lumber of the saleroom, touches my feel- 
ings more nearly than any other object joined 
together with hands. Its low, firm, but narrow 
seat, its solid curved arms, its straight sloping 
back with three spars in the centre, recall the 


tottering gait of silvery-haired grandfathers in 
knee-breeches and ‘rig-an’-fur’ stockings, and hale 
old grandmothers with white bordered ‘mutches’ 


or caps on their heads, and tartan napkins about 
their stooping shoulders ; and old-fashioned Scotch 
kitchens with eight-day clocks, and wooden dresse 
and clean-clayed roomy fireplaces with big-bellie 
pots hanging from the links on the ‘swee’ or 
crane. 

But what household god is this which is the 
subject of whispering criticism behind met 
Turning round, I observe two women, evidently 
intending purchasers from their remarks, and 
not idle dreamers like myself, moving away 
from a large chest to inspect some dishes they 
have suddenly canght sight of on a side-table 
at the further end of the room. This chest 
I have seen before, especially about the term- 
time, mounted on the footboard of a cab beside 
the driver, while its ‘sonsie’ proprietress—unac- 
customed as she is to ride in carriages—sits 
on the edge of the cushioned seat inside, 
staring apologetically at the foot-passengers on 
the pavement. It is the same kind of thing 
thrifty housewives in the country used to keep 
their blankets in, before the trunks and tin boxes 
came so much into vogue. It is painted an oak 
colour, though to my mind it resembles more 
a musty gingerbread; and it has a black line 
forming a square on each of ita plain panels. 
Instinctively I lft the lid and peep in. Its 
white wood is covered with a wall-paper pattern 
of moss-roses. .Jt has a ‘ahuttle’ too, with a little 
drawer undermeath; the sume a3 was in the 
chest I had when a bachelor. I used to keep 
all my valuables in that little drawer, such as 
love-léttets. How those epistles accumulated! I 
remember I had to press them down before the 
drawer would shut, when I happened to be 
refreshing py memory with some of their pleasant 
sentiments.” Pey’s portrait used to lie here in 
a corner of this same charmed sepulchre. If I 
were to tell my young readers how often I made 
an excuse to go into my chest for orgs | ee 

ou 


other, and never withdrew my head wi 
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taking a peep at Peg’s face, they would no doubt 


eall me spooney, though they know quite well 
er dois same thing Whemse ves, 

e bustling old porter, who kept hovering in 
my vicinity—a kind of astonjehed cl ecett looking 
out of his not unkindly gray ce nee cut short 
my amorous reminiscences by shutting down 
the lid of the chest, and, apparently with a view 
to economise space—for odd customers were 
beginning to drop in—lifting a cradle on to the 
top of it. The cradle is one of the old-fashioned 
wooden sort, with good solid rockers, which used 


to be seen in the houses of plain folks in my 


0" days, and was usually of some antiquity, 
Rene comaltoned an heirloom, and descending 
from parent to eldest son. I remember another 
cradle just like this one, in our old home It 
was painted a bluish-green colour inside, and a 
loud mahogany colour outside, interspersed with 
numberless artificial black knots, more like figures 
in the hangings, or wall-paper, than the grains 
of wood. That cradle h 
generations of my progenitors; and when baby 
visitors gave over showing their chubby little 
red padidiar faces at our abuse my sister and 
T used to play at ‘shop’ and ‘church’ in it on 
wet days. On these occasions, though I allowed 
her—as I no doubt thought became her good- 
for-nothing sex—-the full management of the shop, 
yet I always insisted on being the clergyman, 
turning the cradle on its end, and preaching from 
under its hood, which served as a canopy. 

That oldest and ever newest tragedy which 
we must all, some time or other, be witnesses 
of, or chief performers in, has been enacted in 
this hollow little bed ere now. I see the worn 
and anxious mother seated on a stool bending 
over the little sufferer in the cradle. She has 
not had her clothes off for nearly a week, but 
she will not be persuaded to lie down. She 
could never forgive herself if those glazed little 
windows, 80 set-like now in their deep sockets, 
under the ashy pale brow, were to be darkened 
for ever, and she not see the final darkening. 
She wets continually the livid and senscless little 
lips, and sighs as if her heart would burst, as 
she watches, in her own words, ‘the sair, sair 
liftin’ o’ the wee breist, an’ the cauld, cauld 
dew on the little face!’ The struggle will not 
last long now, and the mother’s pent-up feelings 
will cre long get relief. 

Whether desirous of diverting my thoughts 
from this harrowing scene, or merely thinking 
it a pity that I should be exercising my mind 
over a lot of lifeless old sticks, the porter, with 
a delicacy of insight that I would hardly have 
credited him with, has brought two pictures, and 
without a word has put them up against the 
backs of two mahogany chairs in front of me. 
If that porter had been my friend the biggest half 
of his natural lifetime—which, judging from the 
furrows on his lean face and the whiteness of 
his scant locks, was already anything but a short 
one—he could not have selected two works of 
art more pat to my taate or my present mood ; 
and I inwardly blessed him for his thoughtful 
trouble, though I had a vague suspicion that 
there might be a gentle touch of irony in his 
ministrations. 

The largest picture, ‘Crossing the Sends,’ is 

a gloaming or twilight subject, somewhere, I 
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fancy, on the Ayrshire coast. Its features are 
as familiar to me as the streets and houses in 
my native town. It brings to mind the days of 
my childhood, when the old folks used to hire a 
garret at the seaside for a few bricf—for us 
youngsters all too brief—daya in the summer; and 
the lonely walks and talks of later years, when 
the sun had gone down, and the newly awakened 
winds blew all the stronger and fresher in our 
faces for their afternoon’s slumber, and our voices 
mingled with the rhythmic murmur of the waves 
as they broke at our feet. 

The artist, I suppose, has named his picture 
from the dim outline of a horse and cart, with 
two figures sitting in it, ap the darkening 
sanda, The tide is far out, and has left long 
zigzag shallow pools of water lying in the uneven 
places on the sands, into which the swift vanish- 
Ing day, through a break in the dark saffron 
clouds, is casting wistful looks. The same pale 
reflection is glimmering faintly along the wave- 
broken verge of the distant sea; while the denser 
flood, where it stretches out to meet the gray aky- 
line, wears something of a sad melancholy in its 
cold blue depth. In comfortable contrast with 
this lonesomeness, sitting among the deepening 
shadows on a dark clump of moorland, or bent, 
on the left-hand corner of the picture, is the 
dreamiest little hut, with the rarest blue smoke 
rising out of its crazy chimney, and floating like 
a spirit among the dark grays and purples sleeping 
on the hillsides, 

The smaller upright picture is a street in Diep 
~——the time, evening, from the green tinge in the 
blue of the eky, and the roseate hue of the low- 
lying clouds. It is just such an old French street 
ag one would delight in strolling through at that 
poetic hour, to feast one’s eyes on the bewitch- 
ing mixture of sunlight and shadow, reclining 
side by side, or locked in loving embrace among 
the sombre reds, and rich browns, and warm 
ochres on the quaint roofs and gables and walls; 
and to note the leisurely figures of the picturesque 
women in white caps, blue shortgowns, and red 
petticoats, chatting in the mellow sunlight at the 
street corner, or moving along in the shadow 
under the eaves of the overhanging gables; or 
the slow cart in the middle of the street, its 
wheels resting on_that streak of sunshine slanting 
from the old gable at the corner; or the decrepit 
vegetable-woman at her stand on the opposite 
side of that’ gutter, the fresh green colour of her 
vepdtablee=ail the fresher and greener against 
the daub or two of bright red—wafting one’s 
thoughts away to cottage gardens and pleasant 
orchards. 

But I must not tarry any longer in this old 
French street, or, indeed, in this musty old sale- 
room, which has thrown off its pensive and 
meditative humour, and taken on a brisk, prac- 
tical, and business-like air. Already the auctioneer 
and his spruce clerk have arrived, and the faces 
of the knots of people scattered up and down 
the floor are looking with expectancy towards the 
little pulpit. It is no longer a place for an 
idle dreamer like myself, and so I saunter out 
to the street. The sudden transition from the 
shadow of the saleroom to the bright white sun- 
shine on the bustling city thoroughfare, together 
with the sight of the refreshing water-cart, with 
a group of barelegged, merry children prancing 
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in its cooling spray, instantly dispel my illusions ; | Accordingly, the patient was advised to get a 
and in another moment I am as completely in the | bougie made aa much as possible to resemble 
midst of the living present as I was before in the /a sword. This he did; and for a long time 
dead past. was to be seen about the streeta of 
London making money by what looked like the 
swallowing of a sword. In his case there was 
really ‘no deception’ as regards the passing of 
a long instrument down towards his stomach 
was concerned, the only deception being that the 
instrument was not the weapon it represented. 
His daily street performance thus served him in 
two ways—it supplied him with food, and also 
kept open the passage by which that food could 
be conveyed to his ‘inner man.’ 

The contraction about which we have spoken 
as taking place in scars formed after burns of the 
gullet, aa which is so dangerous there, also occurs 
in burns on the surface of the body, and often 
leads to a good deal of deformity. Burns, indeed, 
are a great source of trouble to the surgeon in 
many ways. For instance, if a burn is very 
extensive, there may be great difficulty in getting 
a cicatrice to form over the whole of it. Cicatrisa- 
tion only begins in the immediate neighbourhood 
of living epidermis, and therefore a burn or 
ulcer must heal from the circumference to the 
centre. But the further that the cicatricial tissue 
extends from the margin of the burn, the more 
slowly and the more imperfectly is it formed ; 
and indeed it may fail altogether to reach the 
centre. This difficulty has often been met by a 
small operation called skin-grafting. A piece of 
sound skin about the size of a eplit pea is pinched 
up—say, on the outside of the arm—and the 
epidermis snipped off with a pair of curved 
sciesors, the scissors just going deep enough to cub 
slightly into the second layer of the skin and 
draw a little blood. A special kind of scissors 
has been invented for the purpose, that will only 
take up just the right amount of skin, so that the 
operation is thus made even simpler still; and 
if it is skilfully performed, it causes only very 
trifling pain. The little fragment of skin thus 
separated is then placed gently, with its raw 
surface downwards, on the unhealed surface of 
the burn. The same thing is repeated again and 
again, till there are many grafts, if the burn is 
a large one. Isinglass plaster, or some other 
similar material, is employer to keep the grafts 
in position and preserve them from injury. In 
about four days they should have taken root, and 
then the covering can be removed. There is now 
a number of foci from which cicatrisation can 
start ; for, as before said, it will begin from where 
there is an epidermal covering, and thence alone, 
After atime, a number of little islands of scar 
tissue may be seen, which go on increasing until 
at length they coalesce with one another, and 
also join that extending from the margin of the 
burn. This is what happens if all goes well; but, 
unfortunately, there is a very great tendency for 
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Toure is a curious instrument in the armamen- 
tarium of the surgeon called a probang, employed 
for removing foreign bodies which have become 
fixed in the esophagus or gullet. It consists of 
a flexible stem, at one end of which is an arrange- 
ment of catgut fibres, and at the other end a 
small handle. By moving the handle slightly, 
these threads of catgut—which are stretched all 
round and parallel to the stem at its lower end 
—can be bent outwards in a radiating manner, 
which gives the instrument the appearance of a 
chimney-sweep’s broom in miniature. When a 
person is so unfortunate as to get a piece of bone 
stuck in his throat beyond the reach of the 
surgeon’s hand, the probang is sometimes found 
very useful It can be passed down the gullet, 
in a closed condition, beyond the obstruction, then 
opened somewhat like an umbrella, and drawn 
upwards, carrying with it~if all goes well—the 
foreign body. The passing of snch an instrument 
is far from being pleasant to the patient; but if 
it be done with ordinary care and judgment, it 
will not be attended with any harm. Every one 
whe has known the misery attendant upon getting 
a good-sized piece of bone impacted in the food- 
passage, will understand that when the operation 

as proved successful, the patient is likely to 
consider the pleasure of seeing the offending 
fragment caught in the meshes of the probang 
cheaply purchased by the discomfort attendant 
upon the passage of the instrument. 

Another instrument employed for passing down 
the esophagus is used for a different purpose. 
When the gullet has been severely burned inter- 
nally—as, for instance, from the accidental 
awallowing of corrosive acids—after the ulcer 
produced has healed, there is a great tendency 
to contraction in the scar, and consequent stricture 
of the esophagus. This may threaten life, by 
tending to close the passage altogether. To 
prevent this, instruments called bougies are passed 
through the constriction from time to time. These 
bougies are simply firm, smooth, slifhtly flexible 
rods with rounded ends, and are various in size 
es regards their diameters. An instance of the 
passing of these instruments being turned to 
account in a very curious way, occurred some years 
ago in one of the London hospitals. A patient 
was suffering from stricture of the esophagus, 
brought about in the manner above described ; 
end the tendency to contraction was in this 
case so great, that it was only by the frequent 
at of instruments that it could be prevented | @ cicatrice formed from grafts to break down and 

m becoming to the last degree dangerous. | disappesr, so that the result is not by any means 
Now, it was impossible that the man could remain | always so satisfactory as it at first promises 
in the hospi rmanently; it was therefore | to be. : , 
decided to teach him to the instrument for| Another trouble with burns is the great pain 
himself. He proved capable of this, after a certain | which théy irvariably cause ; and numberless are 
amount of instruction ; and it then occurred to {the applicatiuns which have been recommended 
some one about the hospital-that the daily |for its relief. The great essential in all such 
performance of this operation : be made the | applications is that they should completely 
means by which the man warn @ livelihood. 






















































exclude the air; for the very slightest irritation to 
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more, to be once more awakened in the same 
horrible manner as before. But with a sufficient’ 
weight attached, the patient may go to glee; 
confident of comparative ease; for the weight is 
too much for the peaneais action of the muscles 
to overcome, and the bony surfaces therefore 
remain separated. And not only does the 
surgeon’s rack thus save the patient from a 
terrible amount of pain, but, by allowing him to 
get good rest of a night, it must increase enor- 
mously the probability of ultimate recovery, 






























the surface of a burn will give rise to the most 
excruciating pain. To prevent irritation and to 
keep the parta at rest ig indeed one of the surest 
ways of relieving pain, not only in the case of 
burns, but in the treatment of other forms of 
injury, and also in many kinds of disease. An 
instance of this is found in the method adopted 
to relieve the pain in certain joint diseases. 
Those who have visited the Children’s Hospital 
in Ormond Street, or indeed any other hospital 
for children, may remember having noticed that 
at the foot of many of the beds there was fixed 
a pulley, over which ran a cord with a weight 
packed to the end of it. This cord, it may 
further have been noticed, was fixed at the other 
end to a kind of stirrup which depended from 
the patient's foot. Thus the weight—which con- 
sisted of a tin canister partly filled with shot— 
had the effect of keeping the child’s leg on the 
stretch continuously. In fact, the little patient 
looked very much as though he was lying on a 
kind of rack ; and if the visitor could have heard 
the surgeon order more shot to be poured into the 
canister, saying that he thought the patient was 
able to bear more weight, the command would 
have sounded very like that of a torturer, rather 
than that of one whose object it was to relieve 
pain: But the truth is that this rack is a very 

umane one indeed. It is the rack of modern 
times, as distinguished from that of past ages ; it 
is the rack of the surgeon, and not that of the 
inquisitor. The cases in which this apparatus is 
used are almost always instances of disease of the 
hip or knee joint. The object of this arrangement 
of pulley and weight is, by making traction on 
the foot and leg, to keep the lower of the bones, 
which go to form the diseased joint, away from 
the upper, and so avoid the excruciating pain 
caused by the carious or ulcerated surfaces 
touching one another. 

The benefit in such cases of having a weight 
drawing on the leg is most marked at night, 
when the patient wishes to get to sleep. With 
a good heavy weight, many a patient may 
sleep comfortably, who would otherwise be in a 
most pitiable condition through the long watches 
of the night. The position of such a person 
without any weight attached would be this. 
Knowing from past experience what too often 
followed on his dropping off to sleep, he would 
endeavour to keep himself from doing s0, This, 
however, would of course be impossible for long, 
and at last the heavy eyelids would droop, the 
ward with its long rows of beds would grow 
dimmer and dimmer, the breathing of the neigh- 
bouring sleepers would sound fainter and yet 
more faint, until sight and hearing failed him, 
and his long watching ended in sleep. But now 
that he was no longer on his guard to keep his 
limb in a state of perfect rest, the irritation of 
the diseased et would give rise to spasmodic 
contraction of the neighbouring muscles This 
contraction of the muscles would bring the lower 
bone of the joint, with more or leas violence, 

ainat the upper; the two highly sensitive 
nicerated surfaces would touch, and with a shriek 
of agony, the child would awake, quivering in 
every limb. And then, as the pain gradually 
grew less, again the same terrible drowsiness 
would begin to deg him ; and after another 
long spell of watching, he would fall asleep once 





IN THE RHINE WOODS 
cuckoo! oucKoo | 


I waar it again | 
An echo of youth from its far sunny shore ; 
Through the dim distant years it resoundeth once more. 
How mingled the feelings that rise with the strain— 
The joy and the pain! 


T hear it, but not 
In the home of my childhood, the glorious and grand, 
"Mid the wild woody glens of my own native land, 
Ab ! dear to me still is each far distant spot, 

And present in thought. 


T see them to-day ! 
The glory of Spring-time on valley and hill, 
That struck to my heart with a rapturons thrill, 
And friends in the sunshine of life’s early ray, 
Young, happy, and gay. 


All vanished and gone ! 
Could I see it indeed as in spirit I see, 
The home of my youth would be joyless to me; 
Like a bird’s empty nest when the tenant has flown, 
Deserted and lone. 


Soft, softly it rings ! 
O shades of the buried Past, slumber in peace! 
O heart, bid thy sad, tender memories cease ! 
And welcome the Present, with all that it brings 
Of beautiful things. 


How often in youth 
I have dreamed of this land of the oak and the vine, 
This green, lovely Jand on the banks of the Rhine, 
With longing prophetic, that one day in sooth 

The dream should be truth. 


Now gladly I rest 
"Mid its scenes of enchantment with those that I love; 
Warm hearts are around me, blue skies are above ; 
And though distant are some of the dearest and best, 
I am thankful, and blest. 


The years as they roll 
Rob the cheek of ita glow and the eyes of their light, 
And much we have cherished is lost to the sight ; 
But one thing remains that they cannot control— 
The youth of the Soul. 
LAs 
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INCREASED activity on the housetop marks the 
approach of spring and summer exactly as in the 
woods and hedges, for the roof has its migrants, 
its semi-migrants, and its residents When the 
firat dandelion is opening on a sheltered bank, 
and the pale-blue field veronica flowers in the 
waste corner, the whistle of the starling comes 
from his favourite ledge. Day by day it is heard 
more and more, till, when the first green spray 
appears on the hawthorn, he visits the roof con- 
tinually. Besides the roof-tree and the chimney- 
top, he has his own special place, sometimes under 
an eave, sometimes between two gables; and as 
I sit writing, I can see a pair who have a ledge 
which slightly projects from the wall between the 
eave and the highest window. This was made 
by the builder for an ornament; but my two 
starlings consider it their own particular posses- 
sion. They alight with a sort of half-scream 
half-whistle just over the window, flap their wings, 
and whistle again, run along the ledge to a spot 
where there is a gable, and with another note, rise 
up and enter an aperture between the slates and 
the wall. There their nest will be in a little 
time, and busy indeed they will be when the 
young require to be fed, to and fro the fields 
and the gable the whole day through, the busiest 
and the most useful of birds, for they destroy 
thousands upon thousands of insecta, and if 
farmers were wise, they would never have one 
shot, no matter how the thatch was pulled 
about. 

My pair of starlings were frequently at this ledge 
last autumn, very late in autumn, and I suspect 
they had a winter brood there. The starling does 
rear a brood sometimes in the midst of the winter, 
contrary as that may seem to our general ideas 
of natural history. They may be called roof- 
residents, as they visit it all the year round ; they 
nest in the roof, rearing two and sometimes three 
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broods ; and use it as their club and place of meet- 
ing. Towards July, the young starlings and those 
that have for the time at least finished nesting, 
flock together, and pass the day in the fields, 
returning now and then te their old home. These 
flocks gradually increase ; the starling is so pro- 
lific that the flocks become immense, till in 
the latter part of the autumn in southern fields 
it is common to see a great elm-tree black with 
them, from the highest bough downwards, and 
the noise of their chattering can be heard a long 
distance. They roost in firs or in osier-beds. 
But in the blackest days of winter, when frost 
binds the ground hard as iron, the starlings return 
to the roof almost every day; they do not whistle 
much, but have a peculiar chuckling whistle at 
the instant of alighting. In very hard weather, 
especially snow, the starlings find it difficult to 
obtain a living, and at such times will come to 
the premises at the rear, and at farmhouses 
where cattle are in the yards, search about among 
them for insects. 

The whole history of the starling is interesting, 
but I must here only mention it as a roof-bird. 
They are very handsome in their full plumage, 
which gleams bronze and green among the darker 
shades ; quick in their motions and full of spirit ; 
loaded to the muzzle with energy, and never still. 
I hope none of those who are so good as to read 
what I have written will ever keep a starling in 
a cage; the cruelty is extremc. As for shooting 
pigeons at a trap, it is mercy in comparison. 

Even before the starling whistles much, the 
sparrows begin to chirp; in the dead of winter 
they are silent ; but so soon as the warmer winds 
blow, if only for a day, they begin to chirp. In 
January this year I used to listen to the gparrows 
chirpigg, the starlings whistling, and the chaf- 
finches’ ‘chink, chink’ about eight o'clock, or 
earlier, in the morning ; the first two on the roof, 
the latter, which is not a roof-bird, in some garden 
shrubs, Asét’\e spring advances, the sparrows sing 
— it ig a short song, it is true, but still it is singing 
—perched at the edge of a sunny wall. There is not 
8 place about the house where they will not build 
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—under the eaves, on the roof, anywhere where 
there is a projection or shelter, deep in the thatch, 
under the tiles, in old eave-swallows’ nests. The 
last place I moticed as a favourite one in towns 
is on the half-brieks left projecting in perpen- 
dicular rows at the sides of unfinished houses. 
Half-a-dozen nests may be counted at the side of 
a house on these bricks; and like the starlings, 
they rear several broods, aud some are nesting 
late in the autumn. By degrees as the summer 
advances they leave the houses for the corn, 
and gather in vast flocks, rivalling those of the 
starlings. At this time they desert the roofs, 
except those who still have nesting duties. In 
winter and in the beginning of the new year, 
eat gradually return ; Pirann thus goes on 
under the eyes of those who care to notice it. 
In London, some who fed sparrows on the roof 
found that rooks also came for the crumbs placed 
out. I sometimes see a sparrow chasing a rook, 
as if angry, and trying to drive it away over the 
roofs where I live. The thief does not retaliate, 
but, like a thief, flees from the scene of his guilt, 
This is not only in the breeding season, when the 
rook steals eggs, but in winter. Town residents 
are apt to despise the sparrow, sccing him always 
black ; but in the country the sparrows are as 
clean as a pink ; and in themselves they are the 
most animated, clever little creatures. They are 
easily tamed. The Parisians are fond of taming 
them. Ata certain hour in the Tuileries Gardens, 
you may see a man perfectly surrounded with a 
crowd of sparrows—some perching on his shoulder ; 
some fluttering in the air immediately before his 
face ; some on the ground like a tribe of followers; 
and others on the marble seats. He jerks a crumb 
of bread into the air—a sparrow dexterously seizes 
it as he would a flying insect; he puts a 
crumb between his lips—a_ sparrow es it 
out and feeds from his mouth. Meantime they 
kecp up a constant chirping; those that are 
satisfied still stay by and adjust their feathers. 
He walks on, giving a little chirp with his 
mouth, and they follow him along the path— 
a cloud about his shoulders, and the rest flying 
from shrub to shrub, perching, and then following 
again. They are all perfectly clean—a contrast 
to the London sparrow. I came across one of 
these sparrow-tamers by chance, and was much 
amused at the scene, which, to any one not 
acquainted with birds, appears marvellous ; but 
if is really as simple as possible, and you can 
repeat it for yourself if you have patience, for 
they are so sharp they soon understand you. 
They seem to play at nest-making before they 
really begin; taking up straws in their beaks, 
and carrying them half-way to the roof, then 
letting the straws float away; and the same with 
stray feathera, Neither of these, starlings nor 
sparrows, seem to like the dark. Under the roof, 
between it and the first ceiling, there is a large 
open space; if the slates or tiles are kept in 
order, very little light enters, and this space 
is nearly dark in daylight Even if chinks admit 
a beam of light, they do not like it; they seldom 
enter or fly about there, though quite accessible 
to“them. But if the roof is in bad order, and 
this space light, they enter freely. Though nestin 
in holes, yet they like light. e swallows coul 
easily go in and make nests upon the beama, but 
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they will not, unless the place is well lit They 
do not like darkness in the daytime. 

The swallows bring us the sunbeams on their 
wings from Africa to fill the fields with flowera, 
From the time of the arrival of the first swallow 
the flowers take heart; the few and scanty plants 
that had braved the earlier cold are succeeded by 
a constantly enlarging list, till the banks and lanes 
are full of them. The chimney-swallow is usually 
the forerunner of the three house-swallows ; and 
perhaps no fact in natural history has been so much 
studied as the migration of these tender birds. 
The commonest things are always the most inte- 
resting. In summer there is no bird so common 
everywhere as the swallow, and for that reason, 
many overlook it, though they rush to see a 
‘white’ elephant. But the deepest thinkers have 
spent hours and hours in considering the pro- 
blem of the swallow—its migrations, its flight, 
its habits ; great poets have loved it ; great artists 
and art-writers have curiously studied it. The 
idea that it is necessary to seek the wilderness 
or the thickest woods for nature is a total mis- 
take; nature is at home, on the roof, close 
to every one. Eave-swallows, or house-marting 
(easily distinguished by the white bar across the 
tail), build sometimes in the shelter of the porches 
of old houses. As you go in or out, the swallows 
visiting or Icaving their nests fly so closely as 
almost to brush the face. Swallow means porch- 
bird, and for centuries and centuries their nests 
have been Pisco in the closest proximity to man. 
They might be called man’s birds, 80 attached 
are they to the human race. I think the greatest 
ornament a house can have is the nest of an eave- 
swallow under the eaves—-far superior to the most 
elaborate carving, colouring, or arrangement the 
architect can devise. There is no ornament like 
the swallow’s nest; the home of a messenger 
between man and the blue heavens, between us 
and the sunlight, and all the promise of the sky. 
The joy of life, the highest and tenderest feclings, 
thoughts that soar on the swallow’s wings, come 
to the round nest under the roof. ot only 
to-day, not only the hopes of future years, but 
all the past dwells there. Year after year the 
generations and descent of the swallow have been 
associated with our homes, and all the events of 
successive lives have taken place under their 
guardianship. The swallow is the genius of good 
to a house. Let its nest, then, stay; to me it 
seems the «extremity of barbarism, or rather 
stupidity, to knock it down. I wish I could 
induce them to build under the eaves of this 
house ; I would if I could discover some means 
of communicating with them. It is a peculiarity 
of the swallow that you cannot make it afraid 
of you; just the reverse of other birds. The 
awalloy does not understand being repulsed, but 
comes back again. Even knocking the nest 
down will not drive it away, until the stupid 
process has been i eae several years. The 
robin must be coaxed ; the sparrow is suspicious, 
and though easy to tame, quick to notice the 
least alarming movement. The swallow will not 
be driven away. He has not the slightest fear 
of man ; he flies to his nest close to the window, 
under the low eave, or on the beams in the out- 
houses, no matter if you are looking on or not. 
Bold as the starlings are, they will seldom do this, 





But in the swallow, the instinct of suspicion is 
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reversed ; an instinct of confidence occupies its 

lace. In addition to the eave-swallow, to which 
have chiefly alluded, and the chimney-swallow, 
there is the swift, also a roof-bird, and making 
its nest in the slates of houses in the midst of 
towns, These three are migrants, in the fullest 
sense, and come to our houses over thousands of 
tiles of land and sea. 

Robins frequently visit the roof for insects, 
especially when it is thatched ; so do wrens; and 
the latter, after they have peered along, have o 
habit of perching at the extreme angle of a gable, 
or the extreme edge of a corner, and uttering their 
song. Finches occasionally fly up to the roofs of 
country-houses if shrubberies are near, also in 
porns of insects; but they are not truly roof- 

irds, Wagtails perch on roofs; they often have 
their nests in the ivy, or creepers trained against 
walls; they are quite at home, and are frequently 
seen on the ridges of farmhouses. Tits of several 
species, particularly the great titmouse and the 
blue tit, come to thatch for insects both in summer 
and winter. In some districts where they arc 
common, it is not unusual to see a goatsucker 
or fern-owl hawk along close to the eaves in the 
dusk of the evening for moths. The white owl 
is a roof-bird (though not often of the house), 
building inside the roof, and sitting there all 
day in some shaded corner. They do sometimes 
take up their residence in the roofs of outhouses 
attached to dwellings, but not often nowadays, 
though still residing in the roofs of old castles. 
Jackdaws, again, are roof-birds, building in the 
roofs of towers. Bats live in roofs, and hang 
there wrapped up in their membraneous wings 
till the evening calls them forth, They are 
residents in the full sense, remaining all the year 
round, though principally seen in the warmer 
months; but they are there in the colder, hidden 
away, and if the temperature rises, will venture 
out and hawk to and fro in the midst of the 
winter. Tame pigeons and doves hardly come 
into this paper, but still it is their habit to use 
roofs as tree-tops. Rats and mice creep through 
the crevices of roofs, and in old country-houses 
hold a sort of nightly carnival, racing to and fro 
under the roof. easels sometimes follow them 
indoors and up to their roof strongholds, 

When the first warm rays of spring sunshine 
strike against the southern side of the chimney, 
sparrows perch there and enjoy it; and again in 
autumn, when the general warmth of the atmo- 
sphere is declining, they still find a little pleasant 
heat there. They make use of the radiation of 
heat, a3 the gardener does who trains his fruit- 
trees to a wall. Before the autumn has thinned 
the leaves, the swallows gather on the highest 
ridge of the roof in a row and twitter to each 
other ; they know the time is approaching when 
they must depart for another climate. In winter, 
many birds seek the thatched roofs to roost. 
Wrens, tits, and even blackbirds roost in the holes 
left by sparrows or starlings. 

et crevice is the home of insects, or used by 
them for the deposit of their eggs—under the 
tiles or slates, where mortar has dropped out 
between the bricks, in the holes of thatch, and on 
the straws. The number of insects that irequent 
a large roof must be very great—all the robin, 
wrens, bats, and so on, can scarcely affect them ; 
nor the spiders, though these, too, are numerous. 





Then there are the moths, and those ereping 
ereatures that work out of sight, boring their 
way through the rafters and beams, Sometimes 
@ sparrow may be seen clinging to the bare wall 
of the house; tits do the same thing—it is 
surprising how they manage to hold on—they 
are taking insects from the apertures of the 
mortar. Where the slates slope to the south, 
the sunshine soon heats them, and pas 
butterflies alight on the warm surface, and sp 

out their wings, as if hovering over the heat 
Flies are attracted in crowds sometimes to heated 
slates and tiles, and wasps will occasionally pause 
there. Wasps are addicted to haunting hou 
and in the autumn, feed on the flies. Floating 
germs carried by the air must necessarily lodge 
in numbers against roofs; so do dust and 
invisible particles ; and together, these make the 
rain-water collected in water-butts after a storm 
turbid and dark; and it soon becomes full of 
living organisms. 

Lichen and moss grow on the “mortar wher- 
ever it has become slightly disintegrated; and 
if any mould, however minute, by any means 
accumulates between the slates, there, too, they 
spring up, and even on the slates themselves. 

iles are often coloured yellow by auch growths. 
On some old roofs, which have decayed, and upon 
which detritus has accumulated, wallflowers may 
be found; and the house-leek takes capricious 
root where it fancies. The stonecrop is the finest 
of roof-planta, sometimes forming a broad patch 
of brillant yellow. Birds carry up seeds and 
pone and these germinate in moist thatch. 

roundsel, for instance, and stray stalks of wheat, 
thin and drooping for lack of soil, are sometimes 
seen there, besides grasses. Ivy is familiar as a 
roof-creeper. Some ferns and the pennywort will 
grow on the wall close to the roof. Where will 
not ferns grow? We saw one attached to the 
under-side of a gluss coal-hole cover; its green 
could be seen through the thick glaas on which 
people stepped daily. 

Recently, much attention has been paid to the 
dust which is found on roofs and ledges at great 
heights. This meteoric dust, as it is called, 
consists of minute particles of iron, which are 
thought to fall from the highest part of the 
atmosphere, or peas to be attracted to the 
earth from space. Lightning usually strikes the 
roof. The whole subject of lightning-conductors 
has been re-opened of late years, there being 
reason to think that mistakes have been made 
in the manner of their erection. The reason 
English roofs are high-pitched is not only because 
of the rain, that it may shoot off quickly, but on 
account of snow. Once now and then there 
comes a snow-year, and those who live in houses 
with flat surfaces anywhere on the roof soon 
discover how inconvenient they are, The sow 
18 sure to find its way through, damaging ceilings, 
and doipg other mischief. Sometimes, in fine 
summer weather, people remark how pleasant it 
would be if the roof were flat, eo that it could 
be used as a terrace, as it is In warmer climates. 
But the fact,is the English roof, although now 
merely copied” nd repeated withont a thought of 
the reason of its shape, grew up from experience of 
severe winters, Of old, great care and ingeauey. 
—what we should now call artistic skilli—were 
employed in constructing the roof. It was not 
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only pleasant to the eye with its gables, but the 
woodwork was wonderfully well done. Such 
roofs may still be seen on ancient mansions, 
having endured for centuries. They are splendid 
ieces of workmanship, and seen from afar among 
oliage, are admired by every one who has the 
least taste. Draughtsmen and painters value them 
highly. No matter whether reproduced on a 
large canvas or in a little woodcut, their pro- 
portions please. The roof is much neglected in 
modern houses; it is either conventional, or it 
is full indeed of gables, but gables that do not 
agree, a8 it were, with each other—that are obvi- 
qusly put there on purpose to look artistic, and 
fail altogether. Now, the ancient roofs were true 
works of art, consistent, and yet each varied to 
ite particular circumstances, and each impressed 
with the individuality of the place and of the 
designer. The finest old roofs were built of 
oak or chestnut; the beams are black with age, 
and in that condition, oak is scarcely distinguish- 
able from chestnut. 

So the roof has its natural history, ite science, 
and art; it has its seasons, its migrants and 
residents, of whom a housetop calendar might 
be made. The fine old roofs which have just 
been mentioned are often associated with his- 
toric events and the rise of families: and the 
roof-tree, like the hearth, has a mae of proverbs 
or sayings and ancient lore to itself. More than 
one great monarch has been slain by a tile thrown 
from the housetop, and numerous other incidents 
have occurred in connection with it. The most 
interesting is the story of the Grecian mother, 
who with her infant was on the roof, when, in a 
moment of inattention, the child crept to the 
edge, and was balanced on the very verge. To 
call to it, to touch it, would have insured its 
destruction ; but the mother, without a second’s 
thought, bared her breast, and the child eagerly 
turning to it, was saved ! 





BY MEAD AND STREAM 
CHAPTER XXXIV.—JUDGE ME. 


Mr Brrecuam had spoken the words, ‘You must 
know it all,’ as if they contained a threat, but 
impulse directed tone and words. He became 
instantly conscious of his excitement, when he saw 
the startled expression with which Madge regarded 
him. His emotion was checked. Mechanically, 
he gripped the bridle of his passion, and held it 
down as a strong man restrains a restive horse. 

‘Shall I go on?’ he said with almost perfect 
self-control, although his voice had not yet quite 
regained its usual softness. ‘I know that you 
will be pained. I do not like that, and eo you 
see me hesitating, and weakly trying to shift the 
Seepen aber from my own shoulders. Shall I 
go on 

‘Iam not afraid of pain,’ she answered quietly, 
but with a distant tremor in her voice; ‘and if 
you think that I should hear what you have to 
Bay, say it’ 

‘Then I will speak as gently as it is in my 
power to do; but this subject always stirs the 
most evil passions that are in me. I want to 
win your confidence, and that impels me to tell 

ou why I doubt Philip—it is because I know 

is father to be false.’ 


‘Oh, you are mistaken!’ she exclaimed, rising 
at once to the defence of a friend ; ‘you do not 
know how much good he has done !’ 

“No; but I do know some of the harm he has 
done.’ There was a sort of grim humour in voice 
and look, as if he were trying to subdue hia 
bitterness of heart by smiling at the girl’s innocent 
trustfulnese, 

‘Harm !—Mr Hadleigh harm anybody! You 
judge him wrongly : he may look hard and—and 
unpleasant ; but he has a kind nature, and suffers 
a great deal.’ 

“He should suffer’ (this more gently now—more 
like himself, and as if he spoke in sorrow rather 
than in anger). ‘But, all the same he has done 
harm—cruel, wicked harm.’ 

*To whom—to whom ?’ 

‘To me and to your mother.’ A long pause, 
asif he were drawing breath for the words which 
at length he uttered in a faltering whisper: ‘ His 
lies separated us.’ 

Madge stood mute and pale. She remembered 
what Aunt Hessy had told her: how there had 
come the rumour first, and then the confident 
assertion of the treachery of the absent lover— 
no one able to tell who brought the news which 
the loss of his letter in the wreck, and conse- 

uently spparent silence, seemed to confirm. 
Then all the sad days of hoping—of faith in 
the absent, whilst the heart was sickening and 
growing faint, as the weeks, the months passed, 
and the unbroken silence of the loved one slowly 
forced the horrible conviction upon her that the 
news must be true. He—Austin, whom she had 
prayed not to go away—had gone without 
answering that pathetic cry, and had broken his 
troth. 

Poor mother, poor mother! Oh, the agony of 
it all! Madge could see it—feel it. She could 
see the woman in her great sorrow dumbly look- 
ing across the sea, hoping, still hoping that he 
would come back, until despair became her master. 
And now to know that all this misery had been 
brought about by a Lie! ... and the speaker 
of the lie had been Philip's father! Two lives 
wrecked, two hearts broken by a lic. Was it 
not the cruelest kind of murder ?—the two lives 
lingering along their weary way, each believing 
the other faithless. 

She sprang into the present again—it was too 
horrible. She would not believe that any man 
could be §0 wicked, and least of all Philip's 
father. 

‘T will not believe it!’ she exclaimed with a 
sudden movement of the hands, as if sweeping 
the sad visions away from her. 

Beecham’s brows lowered, but not frowningly, 
as he looked long at her flushed face, and saw 
that the bright eyes had become brighter still in 
the excitement of her indignant repudiation of 
the charge he made. 

‘Do you like the man?’ he asked in a low tone, 

The question had never occurred to her before, 
and in the quick self-survey which it provoked, 
she was not prepared to say ‘Yes’ or ‘No.’ In 
the moment, too, she remembered Uncle Dick’s 
unexplained quarrel with Mr Hadleigh on the 
market-day, and also that Uncle Dick, who wore 
his heart upon his sleeve,never much favoured 
the Master of Ringsford. 

‘He is Philip’s father, she answered simply ; 
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and in giving the answer, she felt that it was a and in giving the answer, she felt that it was | now, 1 would have forgotten the man and the have forgotten the man and the 


enough for her. 
belonged to Philip. 

“Ts that all?’ 

‘It is enough,’ she said impatiently. 

‘Do not be angry with me; but try to see a 
little with my eyes. rou will do so when you 
learn how guilty he is. 

‘T will not hear it!’ and she moved. 

‘For Philip’s sake’ he said softly but firmly, 

‘if not for that of another, who would tell you 
it was right that you should hear me.’ 

Madge stood still, her face towards the wall, 
so that he could not see her agitation. The 
bright fire cast the shadow of his profile on the 
same wall, and the silhouette, grotesquely exagge- 
vated as the outlines were, still suggested suffering 
rather than anger. 

‘Do you know that Hadleigh has good reason 
for enmity towards me?’ 

‘No; I never knew or thought that he could 
have reason for enmity towards any one.’ 

‘He had towards me.’ 

‘T believe you are wrong. I am sure of it;’ 
and she thought that here might be her oppor- 
tunity to further Philip’s desire to reconcile 
them. 

‘Should you desire to test what I am about to 
tell you, say to Hadleigh that you have been told 
George Laurence was a friend of Philip's mother. 
He was my friend too. My poor sister was 
ag assionate and, like all passionate people, weak. 

dleigh took her from my friend for her money— 
a pitiful few hundred pounds. I never liked the 
man ; but I hated him then, and hated him still 
more when Laurence, becoming reckless alike of 
fortune and life, ruined himself and... killed 
himself, But the crime was Hadleigh’s, “and it 
lies heavy on his soul.’ 

‘Oh, why should you speak so bitterly of what 
he could neither foresee nor prevent.’ 

‘I charged him with the murder, Beecham 
continued, without heeding the interruption, ‘and 
he could not answer me like a man. He spoke 
soft words, as if I were a boy in a passion; he 
even attempted to condole with me for the loss 
of my friend, until I fled from Inm, lest my hands 
should obey my wish and not my will, But he 
had his revenge. He made my sister's life a 
torture. She tried to hide it in her lettcrs to me ; 
but I could read her misery in every line. And 
then, when he discovered that I haf gone into 
the wilds of Africa, withuut any likelihood of 
being able to send a message home for many 
months, he told the lie which destroyed our 


She must like everybody who 


hope 

Pt How do you know that it was he who told it?’ 
she asked, without moving and with some fear 
of the answer. 

‘The man he employed to spread the false 
report confessed to me what been done and 
hy whom.’ 

Madge’s head drooped ; there seemed to be no 
refutation of this pra ‘of Mr Hadleigh’s guilt 


possible. 
Beecham part my understood that slight move- 
ment of the h and his voice had become soft 


in when he resumed : 
‘J did not seek tq retaliate. She was lost to 
me, and it did not much matter what evil influence 
came between us. I am not seeking to retaliate 


vil he had wrought, if it had not been for the 

oy my sister sent to me from her deathbed. She 
ed me for some sign that in the fature I 

would try to help and guide her favourite child, 

Philip. I gave the Ned dge, and she was onl 

able to nagar that I had made her happy. 

am here to fulfil that pledge, and it might have 

been easily done, but for you.’ 

‘For me !’—Startled, but not looking at him 

yet. 

‘Ay, for you, because I wish to be sure that 
ou will be safe in his keeping; and to be sure 
of that, I wish him to prove that he has none of 
his father’s nature in him? 

‘Do you still hate his father so much?’ she 
said distressfully. 

‘I have long ceased to feel hatred ; but I still 
distrust him and he that belongs to "him, Now 
that you know wh 7 stand aside to watch how 
Philip bears himself, o you still aak me to release 
you from your aaa 

‘I will not betray your confidence,’ she 
answered mechanically ; “but what I ought to 
do I will do.’ 

‘I would not desire you to do anything else, 
my child,’ and all his gentleness of manner had 
returned. ‘I will not ask you to say at this 
moment whether or not you think I am acting 
vi menus I ask only that you will remember 
ose child you are, and what she was to me, as 
vise have learned what. I was to her. Then you 
will understand and judge me.’ 

‘T cannot judge, but I will try to understand, 
Then she turned towards him, and he saw that 
although she had been speaking so quietly, her 
pain had been great. 

‘Forgive me, my poor child, for bringing this 
sorrow to you: but it may be the means of saving 
you from a life of misery, or of leading you to 
one of happiness,’ 

There was a subdued element of solemnity in 
this—it was so calm, so earnest, that she remained 
silent. He imagined that he understood; but 
he was mistaken. She did not herself yet under- 
stand the complicated emotions which had been 
stirred within her. She had tried to put away 
those sad visions, but could not: the sorrowful 
face of the mother was always looking wistfully 
at her out of the mists. She ought to have been 
filled with bitterness by the account of the crime 
—for crime it surely was—which had wrought 
so much mischief, and the proof of which appeared 
to be so stro Instead of that, she felt sorry 
for Mr Hadlei sh, Here was the reason for the 
gloom in which he lived—remoree lay heavil 
upon him. Here, too, was the reason for a 
his kindliness to her, when he was ao cold to 
others, She was sorry for him. 

Hope came to her relief, dim at first, but growing 
brighter as she reflected. Might there not be 
some error in the counts against him? She saw 
that in thinking of the misfortunes of his friend 
pana passion had caused Austin Shield to 
ex! te the share Mr Hadleigh had in bringing 
en Scale Might it not be that in a similar 
he had cxac,erated and misapprehended what 
bg ad been told by the man who denounced Mr 
bagasse as the person who had employed him 
read the fatal lie? Whether or not this 
ma d prove to be the cave, it was clear that undil 














Mr Shield’s mind was disabused of the belief 
that Philip’s father had been the cause of his 
sorrow and her mother's, there was no possibility 
of effecting # reconciliation between the two men. 
But if ali his charges were well founded—what 
then? ... She was afraid to think of what 
might be to come after. 
till holding her hand, he made a movement 

towards the door, Then she spoke : 

‘I want you to say again that whilst I Ber 

our secret, you leave me free to speak to 

leigh about... about the things you have 

told me.’ 

‘Yea, if you still doubt me.’ 

*T will speak,’ she said deliberately, ‘not because 
I doubt you, but because I believe you are mis- 
taken.’ 

Again that Jong look of reverent admiration 
of her trustfulaess, and then : 

‘Act as yotir own heart tells you will be wisest 
and kindest.’ 





As hé passed down the frozen gravel-path, he 
itip. He was in no mood for conversa- 
tion, and saying only ‘Good-evening,’ passed on. 
Philip was surprised ; although, being wearied 
y himself, he was not sorry to escape a conversation 
with one who was a comparative stranger. 

“What is the matter with Mr Beecham?’ he 
inquired carelessly, when he entered the oak 
parlour and, to his delight, found Madge alone. 

‘He is distressed about some family affairs,’ she 
answered after a little hesitation. 

Philip observed the hesitation and, slight as it 
was, the confusion of her manner. 

‘Oh, something more about that affair in which 
you are his confidant, I suppose, and came to you 
for comfort. Weill, I come upon the same errand 
—fagged and worried to death. Will you give 
me a glass of wine ?—Stay, I should prefer a little 
brandy-and-water.—Thank you.’ 

He had dropped into an armchair, as if phy- 
sically tired out, She seated herself beside him 
and rested a hand on his shoulder. 

*You have been disturbed again at the works,’ 
she said ee wat 

‘Disturbed !-driven to my wits’ end would be 
more like my present state. Everything is going 
wrong. The capital has nearly all disappeared, 
without any sign of a return for it, so that 
it looks as if I should speedily have to ask 
Uncle Shield for more.—What has frightened 
you?’ 

‘ Nothing—it was only a chill—don’t mind it. 
Have you séen—him ?’ 

‘Came straight from him here. He was rather 
out of humour, I thought; and as ustal, referred 
me to his lawyers on almost ah sala As to 
more capital, he said there would be no difficulty 
about that, if he was satisfied that the first money 
had been prudently invested.’ 

‘I understood that he was pleased with what 
you were attempting.’ 

‘So did I; but it seems to me now as if he 
was anything but satisfied. However, he would 
give me no Tefinite answer or advice. He would 
think about it—he would make inquiries, and 
then see what was to be done. He is right, of 
course ; and queer as his ways are, he has been 
kind and generous, But if he pulls up now, 
the whole thing will go to smash, and—to fail, 
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Madge, to fail, when it only requires another 
strong effort to make a aucceas !’ 

‘But you are not to fail, Philip’ 

‘At present, things look rather like it O 
it will be rare fun for them all!’ he add 


‘Yes, everybody who predicted that my scheme 
was a piece of madness and must come to grief. 
That does not matter so much, though, as finding 
myself to be a fool, I wish uncle would talk 
over the matter quietly with me. I am sure he 
could help me ... Why, you are shivering. 
Come nearer to the fire.’ 

She moved her chair as he suggested. 

‘But how is it that the money 1s all gone?’ 

‘It is not exactly gone, but sunk in the build- 
ings and the machinery ; and the disputes with 
the men have caused a lot of waste. The men 
are the real trouble ; they can’t get the idea into 
their heads, somehow ; and even Caleb is turning 
rusty now. But that is because he is both- 
ered about Pansy. . . . Ah, Madge’ (his whole 
manner changing suddenly as he grasped her hand 
and gazed fondly into her eyes); ‘although it 
will a bitter pill to swallow if this scheme 
falls through—I was so proud of it, so hopeful 
of it at the start, and saw such a bright future 
for it, and believed it would be such a mighty 
social lever—although that would be bitter, I 
should get over it. I could never get over any 
trouble about you, such as that poor ae is in 
about Pansy. ... But that can never be,’ he 
concluded impulsively. 

For the next few minutes he forgot all about 
the works, the men, and the peril in which his 
Utopia stood, threatening every day to tumble 
all to pieces. Madge was glad that his thoughts 
should be withdrawn for a space from his worry, 
and was glad to be able to breathe more freely 
herself in thinking only of their love, for those 
references to his Uncle Shield troubled her. 

‘You are not losing courage altogether, then?’ 
she said smiling. 

‘I shall never lose it altogether so long as you 
are beside me, although I may halt at times,’ he 
answered. ‘There; I am better now. Don’t let 
us talk any more to-night about disagreeable 
things—they don’t seem half so disagreeable to 
me as they did when [ came in.’ 

So, as they were not to talk about disagreeable 
things, pa talked about themselves. They did 
remember Caleb and Pansy, however ; and Madge 
promised to see the latter soon, and endeavour to 
persuade her to be kind to her swain. 


A NORMAN SEASCAPE 


Ir was on our way from Paris to the sea that we 
found out Dives; a little town, forgotten now, 
but once, long ago, holding for four short weeks 
an urgent place in the foreground of the world’s 
history. It is a day’s journey distant from Paria, 
a long summer day’s journey through fair France, 
fairest of all when one reaches green Normandy, 
rich in sober old farmhouses, quaint church 
orchards laden with russet fruit ripening to 
the cider-barrels. 

“The little station near Djves is set in a desert 
of sand ; one white road leads this way, another 
that. Of the modest town itself you see nothing, 


See Se 





I? 
( 





Chambers's Journal, 
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Your eye is caught for a moment as you look 
round you by the gentle undulation of the 
hills that rise behind it, On these alo cy 
Prepigeria agar ee ¢ and ee at 
the story o t struggle belo to the past, 
and it ia the present Bh have ie as with, At 
this moment your most urgent need is to secure 
a seat in omnibus or supplement; all the world 
is going seawards, and even French politeness 
yields a little before the pressure of neces- 
sity; for the crowd is great and the carriages 
are small, There is infection in the gaiety of 
our fellow holiday-seekers, whose costumes are 
devised to hint delicately or more broadly their 
destination, Their pleasure is expressed with all 
the natveté of childhood ; so we £00, easily enough, 
catch something of their spirit, and watch eagerly 
for the first hmt of blue on the horizon, for the 
first crisp, salt breath in the air. Dives, after its 
spasmodic revival, falls baek into silence, and is 
forgotten, We forget it too, and for the next few 
days the problem of life at Beuzeval-Houlgate 

occupies us wholly. 

He who first invented Beuzeval must have had a 

vivid imagination, a creative genius. What poasi- 
bilities did he see in that sad reach of endless 
sand, in that sadder expanse of sea, as we first 
saw it under a gray summer sky? Yet here, 
almost with the wave of an Aladdin’s wand, a 
ay little town sprung into existence—fantastic 
Aaviied pseudo-Swiss chalets, very tn-English 
‘Cottages Anglais ;’ ‘Beach’ hotels, ‘Sea’ hotels, 
‘Beautiful Sojourn’ hotels lined the shore, and 
Paris came down and took possession. Houlgate 
and we are really one, though some barrier, unde- 
finable and not to be grasped by us, divides 
us. But Houlgate holds itself proudly aloof 
from us ; Houlgate leads the fashions ; it is domi- 
nated by ‘that ogre, gentility ;’ its houses are 
more fantastic, its cogtumes more magnificent, its 
ways more mysterious At Beuzeval, one is not 
genteel, one is natural; it is a family-life of 
simplicity and tranquillity, as the guide-book sets 
forth in glowing terms. e live in a little house 
that faces, and 1s indeed set low upon the beach. 
There is a strip of garden which produces a gay 
erop of marigolds and sunflowers growing in a 
sandy waste—gold against gold. We belong to 
Mare Jeanne, an ancient lady, who weara a white 
eotton night-cap of the tasselled order, and who 
is oftenest seen drawing water at the well. Her 
vessel is of an antique shape ; and sh& too, is old. 
Tradition whispers that she has seen ninety winters 
come and go, yet her cheeks are ag one of 
her Normandy apples. One feels that life moves 
slowly and death comes tardily to this sea-village, 
where the outer world intrudes but once a year, 
and then but for one brief autumn month 
alone. 

Bathing is the chief occupation of the day, 
and it is undertaken with a seriousness that is 
less French than British. Nothing can be funnier 
then to wateh this matter of taking le bein. 
From early morning till noon, all the world is 
on the beach. Rows of ehairs are brought down 
from the bath-house—all gay at this hour with 
wind-tossed flags—and are planted firmly in the 
soft loose sand; here those of us who are 
spectators sit and watch the show. A paternal 

vernment arranges everything for its children. 

| Bess one gece by rule So many hours of the 
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morning and eo many hours of the evening must 
dlone be devoted to the salt bath ; Sach and 
such @ space of the wide beach, carefully marked 
of with fluttering standards, must alone be 
occupied. Thus bathing is a very social affair; 
the strip of blue water is for the moment com- 
verted into a salon, where all the courtesies of 
life are duly observed. On the other side of the 
silver streak, business of the same nature ia no 
doubt going on; but French imagination alone 
could evolve, French genius devise, the s 

and wonderful costumes appropriate to the 
occasion. 

Here is a lady habited in scarlet, dainty shoes 
and stockings to match, and a bewitching cap 
(none of your hideous oilskin) with falling lace 
and telling little bows of ribbon. Here another, 
clad in pale blue, with a becoming hat tied under 
her chin, and many bangles on her wrista. The 
shoes alone are a marvel. How do all these 
intricate knots and lneingy, these glancing buckles, 
survive the rough and sportive usage of the 
waves? Who but our Gallic sisters could imagine 
those delicate blendings of dark blue and silver, 
crimson and brown, those strange stripes and 
esthetic olives and drabs? The costume of the 
gentlemen is necessarily less varied, though here 
and there one notices an eccentric harlequi 
easily distinguishable among the crowd; an 
again, what Ingliah mot would dream of taking 
his morning dip with a ruff round his neck, 
a silken girdle, and a hat to save his complexion 
from the sun? Two amiable persons dressed in 
imitation of the British tar, obligingly poe 
the greater part of the day in the sea, Their 
business it is to conduct timid ladies from the 
beach and to assist them in their bath. The 
braver spirits allow themselves to be plunged 
under the brine, the more fearful are content to 
be sprinkled delicately from a tin basin. There 
is also a rower, whose little boat, furnished with 
life-saving appliances, plies up and down among 
the crowd, lest one more venturesome than his 
neighbours should pass beyond bia depth; an 
almost impossible event, as one might say, secing 
with what fondness even the boldest swimmer 
clings to the shore. 

Danger on these summer waters seema a remote 
contingency. Here is neither ‘bar that thunders’ 
nor Chile that rings’ Ht is for the most ede 
a lazy sea, infinitely blue, that comes softly, 
almost caressingly, shorewarda, At first, one is 
struck with the absence of life which it presents 
—the human element uncounted. There is no 
Re and boating as a pastime is uaknown. 

ionally, a fleet of brown-sheeted fishing- 
smacks rides out from the little port of Dives, 
each sail slowly unfurled, making @ spot of warm 
colour when the sun shines on the canvas; now 
and then there is a gleam of white wings on the 
far horiaon. But the glory of ne ae is its 
limitless, uninterrupted sea, shore, sky—end- 
less reachve of golden sand, endless plains of blue 
water. With so liberal a space of heaven and 
of ocean, you have naturally room for many 


subtle effects, countless shades and blendings of 
colour, most ef; sescent coming and going of light 
and shadow. To the left, gay little Cabourg, all 


big hotels and Parisian finery, runs out to meeg 
the sea ; farther still, Luc is outlined against the 
sky. To the right are the clifls at Havre, pink 
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at sunset; their position marked when dusk has 
fallen by the glow of the revolving light. Beyond, 
la bae—that ‘indifferent, supercilious’ French la 
bas—an ‘ elsewhere’ of little importance, lies unseen 
England. When the sun has set, dipping its 
fire in hasta to cool itself in the waters, there 
comes sometimes an illusive effect as of land, 
dim, far off, indistinct ; but it is cloud-land, not 
our sea-island, 

The sunsets are a thing to marvel at, never 
two nights alike. ‘C’est adorable!’ as our old 
Norman waiting-woman said, with a fervent 
pressure of the hands, as she looked with us 
on ‘the crimson splendour when the day had 
waned.’ Sometimes it is a lingering glory, the 
rose-light on the pools fading slowly, as if loath 
to go; sometimes the spectacle is more quickly 
over, and almost ‘with one stride comes the dark ;’ 
then swiftly in their appointed order the familiar 
stars. Now and again, it is a great storm—a blue- 
black sea and an inky sky, rent too frequently by 
the zigzags of the Tightaing. There is always 
the charm of change and novelty ; the piquancy 
of the unexpected. 

After the serious business of the bath is over, 
the lunch-hour has arrived. Being as it were 
one family, we all take our meals at the same 
time. Later in the afternoon, Houlgate rides 
and drives, elegant landaus, carriages with linen 
umbrellas suspended over them, donkey-carts 
driven by beautiful young ladies in beautiful 
Paris gowns. Beuzeval braves the dust, and looks 
on respectfully at the show; but Beuzeval does not 
drive much. It takes ita little folks to the beach 
and helps them to build sand-castles. It goes off 
in bands armed with forks to the exciting chase 
of the équilles. These little fish of the eel tribe, 
which are savoury eating, burrow in the sand 
at low tide, and it requires some skill to capture 
them, Whole families go out shrimping too, 
looking not unpicturesque as, set against the light 
on the far sea-margin, they push their nets before 
them. One afternoon we watched two bearded 
men amuse themselves for hours with flying a pink 
kite. Their gesticulations were lively, and their 
excitement great, when at last it sailed bravely 
before the breeze. We are very easily amused 
here; for the most part, we are content to look 
about us, hospitable to all stray impressions, At 
such times, one is tempted to the idlest specula- 
tions. Why, for instance, are all the draught- 
horses white? Is it that the blue sheep-skin 
collar may have the advantage of contrast? Why, 
in a land of green pastures, where kine abound, 
is milk af a ransom price, and butter not always 
eatuble? Why, again, in spite of our simplicity, 
our vie de famille, is it nec to one’s well- 
being here to: have an inexhaustible Fortunatus’s 
purse? But these things are mysteries; let us 
cease to meddle with them, and follow Houlgate 
wider afield, on foot, if you will, to little Dives, 
too long neglected—Dives, which sends its placid 
river to swell the sea, but lingers inland itself, 
hardly on the roughest day within sound of the 
W&Ves, 

It waa at Dives that Duke William of Nor- 
mandy and his host waited for the south wind, 
that fair wind that was to carry them to England, 
The harbour, choked now with the shifting 
sond, and sheltering nothing larger than a fishing- 
amack—held the fleet which some have numbered 
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in thousands; gallant ships for which Normandy’s 
noblest forest trees were sacrificed during that 
long summer of preparation. Finest of them all, 
riding most po ly on the waves, was William’s 
own Mora, the gift of his Matilda. At its prow 
there was carved in gold the image of a bo 
‘blowing on an ivory horn pointing towards 
England’ ‘Stark’ Duke William thus symbo- 
lised his conquest before ever he set foot on 
that alien shore, On the gentle slopes above the 
little town, where the cattle feed, the great army 
encamped itself, waiting for that fair wind that 
never came. Four weeks they lingered, long 
enough to associate the seaport inseparably with 
the Conquerors name; and brave stories are 
chronicled of the order he kept among his fierce 
Gauls, and how the worthy people of Dives learned 
to look on the strangers without distrust—almost 
with indifference; to till their fields, to tend 
their flocks, to gather in the harvest, as if no 
nation’s fate hung on the caprice of a breeze. 
Four weeks of this, and then that great company 
melted away almost with the quildaninss of a 
certain Assyrian host of old—a west wind blew 
gently—not the longed-for south ; but the ships, 
weary of inaction, spread their wings, and flew 
away to St Valery, where a narrower band of blue 
separated them from the desired English haven. 
And the village folks were left once more to the 
vast quietude of their country life. 

There is an old church, rebuilt since English 
Edward destroyed it, a noble specimen of Norman 
architecture, and there they keep recorded on 
marble the names of the knights who asiled on 
that famous expedition from the port hard by. 
The church has its legend, too, of a wondrous 
effigy of our Lord found by the fishermen who 
launched their nets in these waters. It bore 
the print of nails in the hands and feet; but 
the cross to which it had been fastened was 
awanting. The village folka gave it reverent 
sanctuary, and devout hands busied themselves 
in fashioning a crucifix; but no crucifix—let the 
workman be ever so skilful—could be made to 
fit the carven Christ. This one was too short, 
that too long. Clearly the miracle had been but 
half wrought; the cross must be sought where 
the image had already been found. In faith, the 
fishermen cast their nets again and again into 
the deep. At last, after long patience on their 
art, the sea gave up what it had previously 
Braiea: The long-lost cross was found; and 
with the figure nailed to it once more, the 
sacred symbol was borne to its resting-place. 
A great feast-day that, for Dives; but only 
the memory of it lingers) The treasure has 
vanished, and nothing save a curious picture 
representing the miracle remains to witness to 
the event. It hangs in the transept, and there 
are many who linger to look at it. The outside 
of this grand building pleased us well; it stands 
secure and free, with open spaces about it, 
woods behind, and the blue sky of France above. 
A rae: si eae a the market, wae 
is nothi ut a wide and deep overhanging roof, 
eepeariad on pillars of press vecds eee the 
sturdy peasants of this white-cottdén-night-ca 
country sell the cheeses that smell so evilly an 
taste so well. 

But the chief interest of Dives centres itself 
in the Hétellerie de Guillaume le Conqnérant. 
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Heart could not desire a quainter, more out-of- 
the-world spot in which to pass a summer day. 
One may take a hundred or two of years from 
the reputed date—they boast that Duke William 
was housed here, and they show you the chain 
by which the Mora was fastened to the shore !— 
and yet leave the place ancient enough. The 
famous reception-rooms may have been, and 
have been, redecorated and renewed after an old 
 seonngal but they contain treasures that can 
oast a very respectable past. Such black carved 
oak is seldom to be seen ; and there are tattered 
hangings, brasses, bits of china enough to fill a 
virtuoso’s heart with envy; a wonderful medley 

of all tastes and periods, 

Of deepest interest to some of us is the Louis 
XIV. chair with gilded arms and seat of faded, 
silken brocade, from which the most brilliant 
correspondent of her day wrote some of the letters 
that are models yet of what letters ought to be, 
Madame de Sévigné came here once and again on 
her way to Les Rochers. Once, at least, she 
came with ‘an immense retinue,’ that must have 
taxed the resources of the modest inn, smaller then 
than now. The ‘good and amiable’ Duchess de 
Chaulnes is of the company. Madame de Carmen 
makes the third in the trio. The ladies travel 
‘in the best carriage’ with ‘the best horses,’ and 
that large following behind them.’ Madame de 
Chaulnes, who is all activity, is up with the dawn. 
‘You remember how, in going to Bourbon, I 
found it easier to accommodate myself to her 
ways than to try and mend them.’ They make 
quite a royal progress, halting here and there. 
At Chaulnes the good duchess is taken ill, seized 
with sore throat. The kindest lady in the world 
nurses her friend and undertakes the cure. ‘At 
Paris she would have been bled; but here she 
was only rubbed for some time with our famous 
balsam, which produced quite a miracle. Will 
you believe, my dearest, that in one night this 
precious balsam completely cured her?’ While 
the patient slept, the kind nurse wandered in 
the noble alleys and the neglected gardens. ‘I 
call this rehearsing for Les Rochers, she writes 
gaily ; but there is Tittle heat, ‘not one nightingale 
to be heard—it is winter on the 17th of April.’ 

Soon, however, the southern warmth floods the 
land, and they set off, a gay trio, and one of them 
at least with eyes for every quick-passing beauty 
as they drive through green Normandy. From 
Caen she writes : ‘We were three dfys upon the 
road from Rouen to this place. We met with no 
adventures ; but fine weather and spring in all 
its charm accompanied us. We ate the best things 
in the world, went to bed early, and did not suffer 
any inconvenience. We were on the sea-coast at 
Dives, where we slept.’ (She loves the sea, and 
elsewhere tells how she sat at her chamber 
window and looked out on it.) ‘The country is 
beautiful’ Later, she exclaims: ‘I have seen the 
most beautiful country in the world. I did not 
know Normandy at all; I had seen it when too 
pe ae perhaps not one of those I saw 

ere before is left alive—that is sad!’ This is 
the shadow in the bright picture; she, too, is 


old, and her spring will not return. It 

the lus journey she is making to the well- 
loved country home. 

Somehow, as we turn away from the quaint 

hostelry, it is this gracious and beautiful lady 
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who goes with us, and not ‘stark’ hero William. 
At Beuzeval, as we reach it, the sun is already 
dipping towards the sea, and all the bathers—a 
fantastic crowd set against the red light—ere 
hurrying homewards across the sands. 7 








ARE OUR COINS WEARING AWAY? 


Artmr the recent speech by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in which he showed that our gold 
coins are much lighter than they ought to be, we 
shall have to answer the above question in the 
affirmative. Our coins are wearing away, and 
although not at any very alarming rate, yet at a 
perepuibie one. Every sovereign, half-sovereign, 
alf-crown, florin, shilling, or sixpence, &c., which 
has been out of the Mint any length of time, 
weighs less now than it did when brand new. 
Indeed, in some old coing this is quite evident 
upon a casual inspection, for the image may be 
worn flat and unrecognisable, and the superscrip- 
tion may be illegible. Now, the difference in value 
between this old coin and the same coin when 
turned out new may be very trifling ; but when 
we consider that there are probably millions in 
circulation which have similarly suffered deprecia- 
tion toa greater or less extent, and that this loss 
will at some time or other have to be made good, 
this question of the wear of our coins becomes 
of subicient importance for a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to seek to cope with it. We shall here 
only offer a few observations on the mechanical 
aspects of the subject. 
he office youth fetching a bag of gold from the 
bank to pay wages with—the workman putting 
his small share into his pocket after the lot has 
been shot on to a desk and his money has been 
duly apportioned to him—the shopman banging 
it on his counter to see whether it 1s sound when 
it is tendered in payment for groceries, &c., are all 
participators in a gigantic system of unintentional 
‘aweating. Under this usage—quite inseparable, 
by the way, from the functions the coinaye has 
to subserve—-it would appear that in the United 
Kingdom alone there is something like seven 
Handeed and ten thousand pounds-worth of gold- 
dust floating about, widely distributed, and in 
microscopic particles, lost to the nation—dust 
which has been abraded from the gold coins now 
in circulation, There are similarly thousands of 
pounds-worth of silver particles from our silver 
coinage worn off in the same way. 

It has been estimated from exact data that 
a hundred-year-old sovereign has lost weight 
equivalent to a depreciation of cightpence; in 
other words, that such a sovereign is only of the 
intrinsic value of nineteen shillings and fourpence. 
There has been a hundred years of wear for eight- 
pence—as cheap, one would think, as one could 
possibly get so much use out of a coin for ; but ag 
we 8 now see, we have, comparatively speaking, 
to pay more for the use of other coins. Thus, for 
a handeod years of use of a half-sovereign we pay 
a small fraction under eightpence ; in other words, 
the half-sovereign has lost nearly as much weight 
as the sovergign ; and considering its value, it 

fore col “he nation nearly twice as a 
its use, two half-sovereigns costing us nearly one 
shilling and fourpence. It appears from Mr Chil- 
dere’s statement that at the present time, tak 
old end new coins, there are in the U 
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Kingdom ninety milion sovereigns in circulation ; 
and of these, fifty millions are on the average worth 
nineteen shillings and ninepence-balfpenny each. 
Of the forty ion half-sovereigns in circulation, 
some twenty-two millions are of the intrinsic value 
of nine shillings and ninepence three-farthings 
each, Hence proposal of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to issue, instead of half-sovereigns, 
ten-shilling pieces, or tokens, containing only nine 
shillings-worth of gold, with the idea of making 
up for the loas by waste of the gold coins now in 
circulation. 

Now, if we inquire into the reason why the half- 
sovereign wastes so much faster than the sovereign, 
we can only come to the conclusion that, being of 
half the value, it is a more convenient coin than 
the sovereign, and consequently has a much busier 
life. This applies with greater force still to coins 
like the half-crown, shilling, and sixpence, which 
are only one-eighth, one-twentieth, and one-fortieth 
respectively of the value of a sovereign. And we 
find upon examination, what one would naturally 
expect, that the silver coinage is even more 
costly than the gold coinage. The depreciation 
of the half-crown, reckoned in terms of itself, is 
more than double that of the half-sovereign ; that 
is, if a half-sovereign wastes in the course of a 
century to the extent of one-fifteenth of its value, 
the halfcrown will waste more than two-fifteenths 
of its value. The depreciation of shilling-pieces 
is not far off three times as much as that of half- 
crowns ; snd sixpences waste faster than shillings, 
though by no means twice so fast. There is thus 
an immense waste of our silver coinage taking 
place, and it proceeds at such a rate in the case 
of sixpences, that the intrinsie value of one a 
hundred years old would be only threepence, a 
century of use having worn away half the silver. 

It is evident from these facts that the relative 
amounts of wear of coins are not so much owing to 
the nature of the metal they are made of as to 
the activity of the hfe they have to lead. The 
Jess the value of the coin, the greater is the use to 
which it is put; and consequently, the greater is 
the depreciation in its value from wear in a given 
time. The sovereign being of greatest value, is 
used least, and depreciates the least—a circum- 
stance quite in accordance with the fitness of 
things when we reflect that it is ‘really an inter- 
national coin, largely used in exchange operations, 
Enown to the whole commercial world, and that 
any heavy depreciation of it would lead to much 
embarrassment. 





SILAS MONK. 
4 TALE OF LONDON OLD OITY, 
IN FOUR CHAPTERS,-OHAPTER JIL 


Uyuxss Rachel had reflected, in the midst of 
her alarm at the absence of her grandfather, that 
Walter Tiltcroft would be at the counting-house 
of Armytage and Company at an early hour, 
there is no saying what she might have 
taken with the hope of gainmg some tidings of 
the old man. If anything had tages, Walter 
must be the first to bear the news to her. 
Towards nine o'clock, therefore, her anxiety 
began to take a different ferm; she ceased to 
expect her grandfather's return, and dreaded the 
appearance of her lover, 
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The house was soon put in order; onyhng 
about the t home Mt Silas Monk looked as 


neat and clean as usual. Rachel was on the 
point of taking up her needlework, when a 
quick step on the pavement under the window 
attracted her attention. It was Walter Tiltcroft. 
He followed her into the sitting-room. He was 
somewhat out of breath; and when Rachel 
caught sight of his face, she thought ashe had 
never seen it so pale. ‘Sit down, Walter,’ said 
the girl, placing a chair. ‘You have come to 
tell me something. You have come to tell me’ 
—and here her voice almost failed her—‘you 
have come to tell me that he is dead.’ 

‘No. I thought that I should find your 
grandfather here.’ 

i ‘Why, be has not been here the whole: night 
ong !? 

he young man passed his hand confusedly 
across his brow. ‘What did I tell you I saw 
at the office last night?’ 

‘You told me,’ answered Rachel, ‘that you 
saw grandfather, through a hole in the shutter, 
counting handfuls of sovereigns on his desk.’ 

‘Ah!’ exclaimed Walter, ‘then I cannot have 
dreamt it. I was the first to enter the office 
this morning. His room was empty. His 
ledgers were lying on his desk; the key was 
in the lock of the large safe, and the door 
of the safe stood open. But there were no 
signs of Silas Monk.’ 

The girl looked at the young man with a 
scared face. ‘What shall we do, if he is lost?’ 

Walter rose quickly from his seat. ‘Wait!’ 
cried he, ‘We shall find him. Mr Armytage 
has sent for a detective—one, as they say, who 
can see through a stone wall’ 

‘Ob!’ cried the girl, ‘they cannot suspect my 
grandfather! J shall not rest until you bring 
him back to me, here, in our old home.’ 

The young man promised, with earnest looks 
and words, to do his best; and then hurried 
away with all possible despatch. 

The commotion at the office, which had been 
going on ever since nine o'clock that morning, 
was showing no signs of abatement when Walter 
walked in. The entrance was guarded by two 
stalwart police-officers, who assisted the young 
clerk to make his way through a gaping crowd. 
Rumonrs had already apread about the city: 
Silas Monk had ‘gone off,” some said, with the 
contents of the great iron safe in the strong- 
room of Armytage and Com yi and the 
value of the documenta whisk 3 e had pur- 
Joined was estimated at sums varying from one 
to ten thousand pounds, Other reports went 
even further, and declared that Silas, when 
entering as a clerk into the firm of Arm 
and Company, vests and years ago, had sold him- 
self to the Evil One; that last night, while the 
old city clocks were striking twelve, he had 
reccived a visit—as did Faust from Mephistopheles 
—and had been whisked away in the dark. 

Walter Tilteroft found another constable near 
the stairs. ‘You’re wanted,’ said the officer in 
& snappish manner. ‘This way.’ The man con- 
ducted Walter to the private office of Mr 
Armytage, the senior pertner. Here he left 

im. 

Walter stepped into the room boldly, bat with 

& fast-beating heart A gentleman with a head 
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as white a3 snow and with a very stiff manner, 
was standing on the rug before the fire, as he 
entered. ‘Do you want me, Mr Armytage?’ 

The senior partner turned his eyes upon the 
clerk. ‘Yes, Tiltcroft ; I want you.’ 

Looking round, Walter noticed for the first 
time that they were not alone Seated at a 
table, with his back to the window, so that his 
face was in shade, was a gentleman, weiteny 
quickly with a quill-pen. ‘his gentleman h 
jet-black hair, cut somewhat short; and there 
was a tuft of black whisker on a level with 
each ear. His hat was on the table, and beside 
the hat was lying a thick oaken stick. 
Walter had made this observation in a rapid 
planes, when Mr peed added: ‘What news 

ave you brought from Silas Monk’s house ?—Has 
Silas been there ?’ 

‘No, sir; not for twenty-four hours.’ 

‘Ah! Now, tell me, were you not the last 
to leave the office yesterday 7’ 

When Mr Armytage put thia question, the 
noise of the hag suddenly ceased. Was the 
entleman with the jet-black hair listening? 

alter could not look round, because the senior 
partner’s eyes were fixed upon him. But he 
felt inclined to think that the gentleman was 
listening very attentively, being anxious to record 
the answer. ‘I was the last, sir, except Silas 
Monk,’ was Walter’s reply. 

The pen gave a short scratch, and stopped. 

‘Except Silas, of course, suid Mr Armytage. 
‘Did you, after leaving Silas, go straight home?’ 

°No, sir.’ 

‘Tell me where you did go, will you?’ 

‘First of all, under the scaffold outside, where 
I called out, in order to ascertain if the workmen 
had gone. As I found no one there, I closed 
the front-door. Then I came back, and sat down 
in a dark place on the staircase,’ 

Scratch, scratch, scratch from the quill. 

‘On the staircase!’ exclaimed Mr Armytage, 
with surprise. 

‘I wanted to know why Silas Monk never 
went home when the rest did, because his grand- 
daughter was uneasy about him,’ continued 
Walter. ‘She told me that it was often close 
upon midnight before he got home.’ 

‘Well?’ 

*T found out what kept him at the office.’ 

The senior partner raised his chin, and said 
encouragingly : ‘ Tell ‘ns all about it.” 

Walter remained silent for a moment, as 
though collecting his thonghts; then he said: 
‘What happened that night at the office, Mr 
Armytage, is simply this I had hardly sat 
down on the staircase when, to my surprise, a 
workman came out of the yard from his work 
on the scaffold. I stopped him and questioned 
him. He told me that he had remained to 
finish some repairs on the roof, and had not 
heard me call I Jet the man out, and then 
returned to my place.’ 

The scratching of the quill began and finished 
while Walter was speaking e was about to 
resume, when the gentleman’at the table held up 
the pen to enforce silence. 

‘ Armytage,’ said the stranger, ‘ask your 
clerk if he can tell us, from previous knowledge, 
anything about this workman. 

The senior partner looked inquiringly at Walter. 
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, ‘l’ve known him for > ssid the youn 
clerk. ‘When a man is wanted 46 repair any 
thing in the office, we always send for Joe 
Grimrood.’ While the quill was scratching, the 
bead gave a nod, ond the voice exclaimed: ‘Go 
on!? 


Walter then mentioned briefly by what accident 
he had discovered Silas Monk at his deak with 
the pile of sovereigns before him; and how, not 
pati to disturb him, he had gone away con- 
vinced that the head-cashier was nothing better 
than an ‘old miser,’ as he expressed it. 

As soon as Walter Tilteroft had finished his 
recital, the pen gave a final scratch; then the 
stranger rose from the table, folded some papers 
ak tena placed them in his breast-pocket, and 

ing up his hat and stick, went out. 

When he was gone, the senior partner, still 
standing on the rug, turned to Walter, and 
said: ‘Go back to your desk. Do not quit the 
counting-house to-day; you may be wanted at 
any moment.’ 

All day long, Walter sat at his desk waiting, 
with his eyes constantly bent upon the iron-bound 
door of the strong-room. Within it, he pictured 
to himself Silas Monk wrapped in a white shroud 
lying stretched in death, with his hands crossed, 
and his head raised upon huge antique ledgers. 
Presently, Walter even fancied that he heard the 
sovereigns chinking as they dropped out of the 
old muu’s hands, followed by the sound of 
shuffling feet; and once, while he was listening, 
there seemed to issue from this chamber a 
stifled cry, which filled him with such terror 
and dismay, that be found it no easy matter to 
hide his agitation from his fellow-clerka, who 
would have laughed at him, if they bad had the 
slightest suspicion that he was occupying his time 
in such an unprofitable manner, while they were 
as busily engaged with the affairs of Armytage and 
Company as if Silas Monk had never been born. 








While these fancies were still troubling Walter 
Tiltcroft’s brain, he was sent for by the senior 
partner. ‘Read that,’ said Mr Armytage, penis 
to a paper on his table as the young man entere 
the room. ‘It is telegram from Fenwick the 
detective.’ It ran as follows: 

‘Send Tiltcroft alone to Limehouss Police Station.’ 

Walter looked at the senior partner for instruc- 
tions ‘Go!’ cried Mr Armytage with prompt- 
ness—‘ go, without a moment’s delay !’ . 

The young man started off as quickly as his 
legs would carry him for the railway terminus 
near Fenchurch Street What an inexpressible 
relief to escape from his ghostly fantasy regarding 
the old strong-room, and to feel thet he was at 
last beginning to take an active and important 
part in the search for Silas Monk ! : 

The train presently arrived at Limehouse. 
Walter leaped out and made his way with all 
speed to the police station. He inquired for the 
detective of the first constable he saw, standing, 
as though on guard, at the open doorway. 

‘What name ?’ 

‘ Tilterofty’ : 

The constable gave a short comprehensive nod 5 
then he looked into the office, and jerked his. 
head significantly at anuther constable who was 
egated at a desk. Thia man quickly disap 
into an inner room. 


4 
' 
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uniform expression of weariness on their faces, 
as though they were resigned to all the perils and 
dangers that could be encountered upon a long 
voyage. 

‘When do you weigh anchor?’ asked the 
detective. 

‘At daybreak,’ answered the sailor. 

‘Ah! a little sea-air won’t be amiss,’ remarked 
Fenwick, looking about him thoughtfully.—‘ Now, 
let me see.’ He peered into the faces with his 

uick keen eyes, leaning his chin the while upon 
the knob of his stick. Presently he cocked an 
eye at Tiltcroft, and said: ‘See any one, you 


recognise ?? 

Walter threw a swift glance around him. Most 
of the faces were thin and pale, and there were 
several eyes staring at him and his companion; 
but many eyes were closed in sleep ; among these 
he saw a half-hidden face which he seemed to 
know, yet for the moment could not recall; but 
the recollection quickly flashed upon him. 

The detective, watching his expression, saw 
the change ; and following the direction in which 
Walter was staring in blank surprise, perceived 
that the object in which he appeared to take such 
a sudden interest was a large, muscular person, 
wrapped in a thick pea-jacket, with his head upon 
his arm, and his arm resting upon a sea-chest, 
which was corded with a thick rope. The man 
was fast asleep, and on his head was a mangy- 
looking skin-cap, pulled down to his eyebrows, 

‘Well,’ said the detective, glancing from this 
man into Walter’s face ; ‘who is he ?? 

‘Joe Grimrood !’ cried Walter. 

It would seem as though the man had heard 
the mention of his name; for, as Walter pro- 
nounced it, he frowned, and opening his cyes 
slowly, looked up askance, like an angry dog. 

‘Get up!’ said the detective, giving the man 
a playful thrust in the ribs ; ‘you’re wanted.’ 

Joe Grimrood showed his teeth, and started, 
as though about to spring upon Fenwick. But 
on reflection, he appeared. to think better of it, 
and simply growled. 

Fenwick turned to the sailor, and said, point- 
ing to the chest against which Joe Grimrood 
still leaned, ‘Uncord that box. And if, he added 
—‘if that man moves or utters a word, bind him 
down hands and feet with the rope. Do you 
understand ?’ 

“Ay, ay, sir, cried the sailor, with a grin on 
his honest-léoking face. With all the dexterity 
of a practised ‘tar,’ the sailor removed the cord 
from the chest; then he glanced at the detective 
for further instructions. 

‘Open it!’ cried Fenwick. 

At these words, Joe Grimrood, who sat with 
his back against the iron pillar and his arms 
crossed defiantly, showed signs of rebellion in his 
sinall glittering eyes. Buta glance from Fenwick 
quelled him. 

When the chest was opened, a quantity of old 
clothes was discovered. ‘Make a careful search,’ 
said the detective. ‘If you find nothing more 
valuable than old clothes in that box, I shall be 
greatly surprised.’ 

Something far more valuable, sure enough, soon 
came to light. One after another the sailor 
brought out fat little bags, which, mene shaken, 

e chink 


‘Walk in,’ said the custodian at the doorway, 
‘and wait.’ 

Walter walked in, and waited for what seemed 
an interminable time. But Fenwick made his 
appearance at last, walking briskly up to the 
young clerk and touching him on the shoulder 
with the knob of his stick. ‘It’s a matter of 
identification,’ said he mysteriously ; ‘come along.’ 
He settled his hat on with the brim touching 
his black eyebrows, and led the way into the 
street. Walter followed. They walked along 
through well-lighted thoroughfares, up narrow 
passages and down dark lanes, until they came 
suddenly upon a timber-yard with the river 
flowing beyond. At this point the detective 
stopped and gave a low whistle. This signal 
was immediately followed by the sound of oars; 
and the dark outline of a boat gliding forward, 
grew dimly visible out of the obscurity, below 
the spot where Fenwick and the young clerk 
stood. Some one in the boat directed the rays of 
a lantern mainly upon their feet, revealing steep 
wooden steps. 

‘Follow me !’ cried the detective. 

As they went down step by step to the water's 
edge, the rays of the lantern descended, dropping 
always a few inches in advance to guide them, 
until they were safely shipped, when the lantern 
was suddenly suppressed, and the boat was jerked 
cautiously out into the river by a figure near the 
bow, hatidling shadowy oars. 

Towards what seemed the centre of the stream 
there was a light shining so high above them 
that it appeared, until they drew nearer, like a 
solitary star in the dark esky. But the black 
bulk of a ship’s stern presently coming in sight, 
it was apparent that the light belonged to a large 
vessel lying at anchor in the river. Under the 
shadow of this vessel—if further shadow were 
possible in this deep darkness—the boat pulled 
up, and the lantern was again produced. ‘1°11 go 
first, my lad, said Fenwick, touching Walter 
on the shoulder again with his stick, ‘Keep 
close.’ 

This time the rays from the lantern ascended, 
rising on a level with the men’s heads as they 
went 2 the ship’s side. As soon as they reached 
the deck, the rays again vanished. 

‘We will now proceed to business,’ said the 
detective. 

‘Ay, ay, sir,’ cried a sailor who had stepped 
forward to receive the visitors, ‘Your men are 
waiting below.’ 

‘Then lead the way.’ 

Walter, wondering what this mystification 
meant, followed close upon the heels of Fenwick 
and the sailor. A few steps brought them to what 
was obviously the entrance to the steerage, for 
it had the dingy appearance common to that part 
of a passenger-ship. 

‘Are the emigrants below?’ asked the detective. 

‘Ay, ay,’ replied the sailor—‘ fast asleep.’ 

‘So_ much the better,’ remarked Fenwick. 
Then he added, with a glance at Walter: ‘Now 
for the identification.’ 

The sailor led the way down to heaps of human 
beings lying huddled together not unlike sheep, 
with their heads against boxes, or upon canvas bags, 
or pack covered with alin. The air was 
warm and oppressive ; and the men, women, and 
children who were packed in this place had a 






























gave forth a pleasant ring not unlike 
of gold. 
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Fenwick presently, after opening one of these 
bags, held it up before Joe Grimrood’s eyes, taunt- 
ingly. ‘You’re a nice emigrant, ain’t you? Why, 
a man of your wealth ought to be a first-class 
passenger, not a steerage. How did you manage 
to accumulate such a heap of gold ?’ had caused the disturbance. Even after the 
Joe Grimrood gave another grow], and replied : | gutta-percha had been torn away, a sudden dlast 
‘Let me alone. I’m an honest workman. Mr | of wind striking near some spot to which a frag- 
Tiltcroft there will tell you if I’m not; asking | ment atill adhered, would bring a shriek or mo 
his penne: to remind the family of the annoyance they ha 
‘That’s no answer. How do you come by all | so long endured. 
this gold 3’ Meantime, the house got a bad reputation, and 
‘By the sweat of my brow,’ answered the man, | servants were shy of engaging with its owners. 
’ y 
with the perspiration rolling down his face. ‘So}A maid more atron: -ntindel than the others, and 
help me. By the sweat of my brow.’ who had hitherto laughed at their fears, came 
‘That will do,’ continued the detective. ‘Take | fleeing to her mistress on one occasion, saying 
my advice, and don’t say another word.—Come, | she must leave instantly, and that nothing would 
Tiltcroft. The sooner we get back to the city the | induce her to pass another night under the roof. 
better. There is work to be done there to-night.’ | There was a long corridor at the top of the house, 
With these words, Fenwick beckoned to two con-| and the girl’s story was, that in passing along it, 
stables, These men, at a sign from the detective, | she head footsteps behind her. Stopping and 
seized Joe Grimrood and handcuffed him before | looking back, she saw no one; but as soon as 
he had time to suspect their intention. Mean-|sbe went on, the invisible pursuer did 80 too, 
while, the sailor had packed up the box, gold | following close behind. Two or three times she 
and all, and had corded it down as quickly as | stood still suddenly, hoping the footsteps would 
he had uncorded it. pass on and give her the go-by; instead of which, 
The constables went first, with Joe Grimrood | they pulled up when she did. And when at last, 
between them. The man showed no resistance. | wild with terror, she took to her heels and ran, 
Behind him followed the sailor with the valu- | they came clattering along after her to the end 
able chest. The detective and Tiltcroft brought | of the passage ! 
up the rear. The boat which had brought| The mistress suspected that some one trying 
Walter and his companions alongside the emigrant | to frighten the girl, and she urged her to come 
ship was still waiting under the bow when they A) acai and endeavour to find out the trick. 
came on deck. In a few minutes, without noise | This the terrified damsel refused to do, so the 
or confusion, they were once more in their |lady went off alone. On reaching the corridor 
pe with the chest and Joe Grimrood—still | and proceeding pene it, she was startled to find 
etween the two constables—by way of additional | that, as the maid had described, some one seemed 
freight. Once more the boat moved across the | to be following her. Tap, tap, clack, clack—as of 
dark river and carried them to the shore. one walking slipshod with shoes down at heel— 
Having deposited Joe Grimrood and his luggage | came the steps, keeping pace with her own ; sto 
at the police station, the detective turned to Walter ping when she stopped, and moving on when she 
and said: ‘Now, my lad, let us be off. This id. In vain the lady peered around and beside 
business in the city is pressing. Every moment | her; nothing was to be seen. It could be no 
is precious ; it’s a matter of life and death,’ trick, for there was nobody in that part of the 
| house to play a practical ire ai paca 
x Ere long the cause was discovered in the shape 
THE RATIONALE OF HAUNTED HOUSES. | ,°,"\ooue board in the flooring of the corriden 
Tart a very old house should gain the reputation ; The plank springing when pressed by the foot 
of being haunted is not surprising, especially if | in walking along, gave an echoing sound that had 
it has been neglected and allowed to fall out | precisely the effect of a step following ; and this, 
of repair, The woodwork shrinks, the plaster |i" the supposed haunted house, was sufficient 


crumbles away; and through mintte slits and to raise alarm. 
chasms in window-frames and door-cases there It happened to us once to be a temporary 


i i hostly reputa- 
come weird and uncanny noises. The wind sighs dy ches 7m a mension tse tied 3: gape 70 


: tion. We were on our way to Paris, travelling 
and whispers through unseen fissures, suggesting | with an invalid ; and the latter becoming suddenly 
to the superstitious the wailings of disembodied 


too ill to proceed on the journey, we were forced 
spirit. .A whole household was thrown into con- | to stop in the firat town we came to. The hotel 
sternation, and had its repose disturbed, one stormy | being found too noisy, a house in a quiet street was 
winter, by a series of lamentable howls and shricks 


engaged by the week. It was a grand old mansion, 
that rang through the rooms. The sounds were |that had‘ once belonged to a magnate of the 
harrowing, and as they rose fitfully and at 


land; fallen now from its high estate, and but 
intervals, breaking the silence of the night, the 


indifferently kept up. Wide stone staircases with 
stoutest nerves among the listeners were shaken. | balusters of carved oak led to rooms lofty and 
For a long time the visitation continued to harass 


spacious, whose walls and ceilings were decorated 
the family, recurring by day as well as night, | with gilded enrichments and tings in the 
and especially in rough weather. When there | style of Low XIV. At the side of the house 
was a storm, piercing yells and shricks would | was a covered-way leading to the stables and 
come, sudden and etartiing, changing anon into 


offices. This was entered through ao tall 
low melancholy wails. It was unaccountable. At 


cochére ; and at either side of the great gates, fixed 
length the mystery was solved. Complaints had | to the iron railings, were a couple of those huge 


been made of draughts through the house, and as 
a Temedy, strips of gutta-percha had at some 
former time been nailed along the window- 

while its owners were at the seaside. This, for 
some reason explainable upon acoustic principles, 
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metal extinguishers—still sometimes to be seen 
in quaint old houses—used in former times to 
put out the torches or links carried at night by 
running footmen beside the iages of the great. 
The stables and offices of the place were now 
falling into decay, and the porte cochére generally 
stood open until nightfall, when the gates were 
locked. 

We had been in the house for some little time 
before we heard the stories of supernatural sights 
and sounds connected with it—of figures flitting 
through halls and paseages—the ghosts of former 
occupants; of strange whisperings and uncanny 
noises, There certainly were curious sounds about 
the house, especially in the upper part, where 
lumber-closets were locked and sealed up, through 
whose shrunken and ill-fitting doors the wind 
howled with uncarthly wails. In the dining-hall 
was a row of old fami y pictures, faded and grim ; 
and the popular belief was that, at the ‘witching 
hour,’ these worthies descended from their frames 
and held high festival in the scene of former 
banquetings. No servant would go at night into 
this room alone or in the dark. 

We had with us a young footman called Carroll, 
the son of an Irish tenant ; devoted to his masters, 
under whom he had been brought up. He was 
a fine young fellow, bold as a lion, and ready 
to face flesh and blood in any shape; but a very 
craven as regarded spirits, fairies, and supernatural 
beings, in whom he believed implicitly. One 
night, after seeing the invalid settled to rest and 
committed to the care of the appointed watcher, 
I came down to the drawing-room to write letters. 
It was an immense saloon, with—doubling and 

rolonging its dimensions—wide folding-doors of 
ooking-glass at the end. I had been writing for 
some time; far, indeed, into the ‘small-hours.’ 
The fire was nearly out; and the candles, which 
at their best had only served to make darkness 
visible in that great place, had burnt low. The 
room was getting chilly, dark shadows gathering 
in the corners. o has not known the creepy, 
shivering feeling that will come over us at such 
times, when in the dead silence of the sleeping 
house we alone are wakeful? The furniture 
around begins to crack; the falling of a cinder 
with a clink upon the hearth makes us start. 
And if at such a time the door should slowly 
and solemnly open wide, as doors sometimes 
will, ‘spontaneous, we look up with quickening 
pulse, half expecting to see some ghastly spectral 
shape glide in, admitted by invisible hands. 
Should sickness be in the house, and the angel 
of death—who knows ?—be brooding with dark 
wing over our dwelling, the nerves, strained by 
anxiety, are more than usually susceptible of 
impressions. I was gathering my papers together 
and preparing to steal i agen past the sick- 
room, glad to escape from the pervading chilliness 
and gloom, when the door opened. Not, this 
time, of itself; for there—the picture of abject 
terror—stood Carroll the footman. He was aos 
pale as ashes, shaking all over; his hair dishev- 
elled, and clothes apparently thrown on in 
hasta To my alaried” exclamation, ‘ What zs the 
matter?’ he was unable, for 2 minute, to make 
any reply, so violently his lips were trembling, 

neehed with fear. At last 1 made out, among 
alf-artieulate sounds, the words ‘Ghost, groans.’ 

‘Oh, I said, ‘what nonsense! You have been 
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having a bad dream, You ought to know better, 
you who’——. 

My homily was cut short by a groan so fearful, 
so unlike anything I had ever heard or imagined, 
that I was dumb with horror. 

‘Ah-h-h !—there it ia again !’ whi Carroll, 
dropping on hig knees and crossing himself; 
while vehemently thumping his breast, he, as a 
good Catholic, began to mumble with white li 
the prayers for the dead. Up the stairs throug 
the open door the sounds had come; and after a 
few minutes, they were repeated, this time more 
faintly than before. 

‘Let us go down and try to find out what it is,’ 
I said at last. And in spite of poor Carroll’s 
misery and entreaties, making a strong effort, I 
took the lamp from his trembling hands and 
began to descend the wide staircase. Nothin, 
was stirring. In the great dining-room, where 
went in, while the unhappy footman kept safely 
at the door, casting ira biened glances at the 
portraits on the walls, all was as usual. As we 
went lower down, the groans grew louder and 
more appalling. Hoarse, unnatural, long-drawn— 
such as could not be imagined to proceed from 
human throat, they seemed to issue from the 
bowels of the earth, and to be re-echoed by the 
walls of the great dark lofty kitchens, Beyond 
these kitchens were long stone passages, leadin, 
to cellars and pantries and servants’ halls, a 
unused and shut up since the mansion’s palmy 
days; and into these we penetrated, led by the 
fearful sounds. 

All here was dust and desolation. The smell 
of age and mould was everywhere ; the air was 
chill; and the rusty hinges of the doors shrieked 
as they were pushed open, scaring away the 
spiders, whose webs hung in festoons across the 
passages, and brushed against our faces as we 
went along. Doubtless, for years no foot had 
invaded this dank and dreary region, given over 
to mildew and decay; or disturbed the rats, 
which ran scampering off at our approach. The 
groans seemed very near us now, and came more 
frequently. It was terrible, in that grucsome 
place, to hearken to the unearthly sounds. I 
could hear my agonised companion calling upon 
every saint in the calendar to take pity upon 
the soul in pain. At length there came a groan 
more fearful than any that had been before. It 
rooted us to the spot. And then was utter 
silence ! ‘ 

After a long breathless re broken only 
by the gasps of poor Carroll in his paroxysm 
of fear, we turned, and retraced our steps 
towards the kitchens. The groans had ceased 
altogether. 


‘Tt is over now, whatever it was, I said. ‘All 
is quiet ; you had better go to bed.’ 

e staggered off to his room; while, chilled 
to the marrow, I as i up-stairs, not a little 
shaken, I must confess, by the night's doings. 

Next day was bright and fine. My bedroom 
looked to the street ; and soon after rising, I threw 
open the window, to admit the fresh mording 
air. There was a litile stir outside. The porte 
cochére gates were wide open, and a large cart was 
drawn up before them. Men with ropes in their 
hands were bustling about, talking and- gesticu- 
lating; passers-by stopped to look; and boys 
were peering down the archway at something 
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going on within. Soon the object of their 
curiosity wir brought to light A dead — 
wea dragged e passage, and after muc 

ing and tists was bavied up on the cart 
and driven away. . 

It appeared that at nightfall of the previous 
day the wretched animal was being driven to 
the knacker’s; and straying down into our arch- 
way, while the man who had him in charge 
was talking to a friend, he fell over some 
machinery that stood inside, breaking a limb, 
ond otherwise frightfully an} ure Bineell 
natead of putting the r animal out o in 
at once, hie inhuman owiler left him to dea 
lingering death in agonies; and his miserable 
a pees magnified by the reverberation of the 

ollow archway and echoing kitchens, had been 
the cause of our nocturnal alarm. 

Carroll shook his head and looked incredulous 
at this solution of the mystery, refusing, with 
the love of his class for the supernatural, to 
accept it. ahouee years have since then 
passed over his head, tinging his locks with 
ray, and developing the ‘brisk, agile footman 
Into the portly, white-chokered, pompous butler, 
he will still cleave to his first belief, and stoutly 
affirm that flesh and blood had nought to do 
on the disturbance that night in the haunted 

ouse, 


UMPIRES AT CRICKET. 


Cricket has undergone many changes during its 
history, but, as far as we can tell, one thing has 
remained unaltered—the umpires are sole judges 
of fair and unfair play. The laws of 1774, which 
are the oldest in existence, say: ‘They (the 
umpires) are the sole judges of fair and unfair 
play, and all disputes shall be determined by them.’ 
Various directions have been given to them from 
time to time, but nothing has been done to lessen 
their responsibility or destroy their authority. 
An ‘umpire must not bet on the match at which 
he is employed, and only for a breach of that 
law can he be changed without the consent of 
both parties. It is probable that the reason why 
an ordinary side in a cricket-match consists of 
eleven players is that originally a ‘round dozen’ 
took part in it, and that one on each side was 
told off to be umpire. An old writeg on cricket 
says that in his district the players were umpires 
in turn; so, though there might be twelve of 
them present, only eleven were actually playing 
at once. This may have been a remnant of a 
universal custom ; and it would explain why the 
peculiar number eleven is taken to designate a 
side in a cricket-match. 

It is not always possible for an umpire to give 
satisfaction to both parties in a dispute, and very 
hard things have sometimes been said by those 
against whom a decision has been given. Mobbing 
an umpire is not so common in cricket as in foot- 
ball, but it is not unknown. Nervous men have 
sometimes been influenced by the outcries of spec- 
tators, and have given decisions contrary to their 
judgment. But occasionally the opposite effect 
bas been produced by interference. A bowler 
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who has been unpopular has been clamoured 
against when bowling fairly; and the umpire 
has not interfered even when he has bowled 
unfairly, lest it should look as if he was being 
coerced by the mob. 

For some years there has been a growing 
demand for what may be called umpire reform, 
Tt has been said that in county matches umpires 
favoured their own sides. A few years ago, a 
Manchester paper commenced an account of a 
match between Lancashire and Yorkshire with these 
words: ‘The weather was hot, the players were 
hotter, but the ample hottest of all’ This 
kind of danger was sought to be obviated last year 
by the appointment of neutral umpires. The 
Marylebone Cricket Club appointed the umpires 
in all county matches; but this did not remove 
the dissatisfaction which had previously existed, 
as it was said that the umpires were afraid to 
enforee the strict laws of the game. 

Some people who think there will not be fair- 
play as long as professional umpires are ee 
would have amateurs in this position, and they 
predict that with the alteration there would be 
an end to all unfairness and dispute. But Lord 
Harris, who is the chief advocate for greater strict- 
ness on the part of umpires, says he believes 
they would never be successful in first-class 
matches; he has seen a@ good many amateur 
umpires in Australia, and, without impugning 
their integrity, he would be sorry to find umpires 
in England acting with so little experience and 
knowledge of the game. 

Dr W. G. Grace has told two anecdotes of 
umpires whom he met in Australia. He says: 
‘In an up-country match, our wicket-keeper 
stumped a man; but much to our astonishment 
the umpire gave him not out, and excused himself 
in the following terms: “Ah, ah! I was just 
watching you, Mr Bush ; you had the tip of your 
nose just over the wicket.” In a match at 
Warrnambool, a man snicked a ball, and was 
caught hy the wicket-keeper. The umpire at the 
bowler’s wicket being asked for a decision, replied : 
“This is a case where I can consult a colleague.” 
But of course the other umpire could not see a 
catch at the wicket such as this, and eaid so; 
whereupon our friend, being pressed for a decision, 
remarked : “ Well, I suppose he is not out.”’ 

The Australians have frequently said that 
English professional umpires are afraid of giving 
gentlemen out, but this cannot be said of those 
who are chosen to stand in the chief matches, A 
well-known cricketer tells about a country maich 
in which he was plying. A friend of his was 
tempting the fieldsmen to throw at his wicket, 
until at length one did throw, and hit it. ‘Not 
out, cried the umpire ; and coming up to the bata- 
man, said : ‘You really must be more careful, sir ; 
you were clean out that time.’ This reminds us 
of the umpire who, in answer to an ape said : 
‘Not ont; but if he does it again, he will be.’ 
Caldecourt was a famous umpire— Honest Will 
Caldecourt,’ as he was called. The author of 
Oricketana had a high opinion of him, and said 
he could give a reason for everything. That is a 
great virtue idan umpire. Some men in that 
position will give decisions readily enough, but 
they either cannot or will net explain on 
grounds their decisions are formed. 
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John Lillywhite was a very honest umpire. It 
was his opinion that bowling was being tolerated 
which was ome to the laws of cricket as they 
were then fram In a match at Kennington 
Oval in 1862, he acted according to his opinion, 
for he was umpire. Lillywhite wonld not give 
way, and another umpire was employed in his 
place on the third day of the match. Lillywhite 
was right, and it was unfortunate that he was 
superseded. That was not the way to make 
ee conscientious. 

han the old All England Eleven were in 
their prime, and were playing matches in country 
places aa eighteens and twenty-twos, the 
players did not always pay that deference to 
umpires which wés customary on the best 
grounds, and advantage was sometimes taken of 
an umpire’s nervousness and inexperience. It 
seemed to be an axiom with some players, ‘To 
appeal is always eafe.’ Ifseveral famous cricketers 
cried ‘How/a that?’ it is not to be wondered 
at that an umpire would occasionally say ‘Out’ 
e *pur of the moment, without knowing 
ut avery fair retort was once made to a 
who was fond of making appeals, on the 
ce of getting a lucky decision. ‘How's that, 
mpire?’ he cried. The reply was: ‘Sir, you 
know it is not out; so why ask me, if you mean 
fair-play ?’ 

The umpire has not an easy post to fill, even 
if he have all the assistance which can be rendered 
by the players. Points are constantly arising 
which are not provided for in the laws, and he 
muat be guided by the practice of his predecessors 
in the best matches. There is such a thing as 
common law in cricket, as well as what may be 
called statute law. It is undecided whether the 
umpire should be considered part of the earth or 

art of the air. If a ball hit him, and be caught 

efore it touch the ground, is the batsman 
out? Some umpires say Yes, and others say No. 
Severe accidents have sometimes happened to 
umpires who have been struck with the ball, and 
there is on record that at least one has met his 
death in this way. 

When matches were played for money, and 
when cricket was subject to open gambling, it 
was more difficult for umpires to give satisfactory 
decisions than it is now. In the account of a 
match pore about sixty years ago between 
Sheffield and Nottingham, the Sheffield scorer 
wrote, that every time a straight ball was bowled 
by a Sheffield bowler the Nottingham umpire 
called: ‘No ball’? Many stories arose at that 
time about umpires who were supposed to favour 
their sides. One town was said to possess a 
champion umpire, and with his help the Club 
was prepared to meet all comers. Only twenty 
years ago, the following statement appeared in 
a respectable magazine : ‘Far north, there is an 
idea that a Yorkshire Eleven should have an 
umpire of their own, as a kind of Old Baile 
witneas to swear for Yorkshire through thick 
and thin, 

But Yorkshiremen themselves have told some 
racy stories about some of their umpires. One 
was appealed to for a catch, and he replied: ‘Not 
out; and I'll bet you two to one you will not 
win’ Another ot the close of a match threw up 
his ha and exclaimed : ‘Hurrah! I have won 


five shillings. 








It is well known that when Dr E. M. Grace 
made his first appearance at Canterbury, Fuller 
Pilch was umpire. The doctor was out imme- 
diately, but the umpire gave him in. When he 
was afterwards expostulated with, he said he 
wanted to see if that Mr Grace could bat; 80, 
to satisfy his curiosity, he inflicted an injustice 
on his own side. If the same thing had been 
done in favour of his own county, it would not 
have offended a gentleman whom Mr Bolland 
refers to in his book on Cricket. This gentleman, 
referring to an umpire’s decision on one occa- 
sion, said: ‘He must be either drunk or a 
fool, to give one of his own side ont in that 
manner,’ 

At Ecclesall, near Sheffield, there was formerly 
a parish clerk called Lingard, who was also a 
notable umpire. One hot ‘Sunday he was aslee 
in his desk, and was dreaming about a mate 
to be played the next day. After the sermon, 
when the time came for him to utter his 
customary ‘Amen,’ he surprised the preacher, and 
delighted the rustics who were present, by shout- 


ing in a loud voice the word ‘ Over.’ 


PARTED. 


Furewet, farewell—a sadder strain 
No other English word can give ; 
But we are parted though we live, 

And ne’er may meet on earth again. © 


My life is void without thy love— 
A harp with half its strings destroyed ; 
And thonghts of pleasures once enjoyed, 
Can naught of conzolation prove. 


We live apart—the ocean's flow 
Divides thy sunny home from mine ; 
And, musing on the shore’s decline, 

I watch the waters come and go. 


I trace thy image in the sand ; 

I call thy name—JI call in vain: 

The breeze is blowing from the main, 
And mocks me waiting on the strand. 


I see the mighty rivers roll 
To plunge, tumultuous, in the sea; 
So all my thoughts flow on to thee, 
And merge together in their goal. 
( 


But thou hast uttered “Fare thee well ;” 
And I must bid a last adieu, 
Nor let the aching heart pursue 

The longings that no tongue can tell. 


And now, the slow returning tide 
No longer murmurs of the sea ; 
The breeze bas changed ; it flies to thee 

And breathes my message at thy side. 


The tide shall ebb and flow for aye, 
The fickle breeze may wander free ; 
But all my thoughts shall flow to thee, 
Till life and longing pass away. 
ors Exxxar Beap.er. 
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OUR HEALTHE. 


BY DR ANDREW WILSON, F.RB EF 


In. SOME FOOD-DANGERS, AND HOW TO AVOID THEM. 


In connection with the subject of food and health, 
an important topie naturally intervenes in the 
course of such discussion, in the shape of the 
relation which impure foods bear to the produc- 
tion of illness and disease. Pure air and pure 
water are required by natural and common con- 
sent as necessities of existence; but the purity 
of the food we consume is no less a paramount 
condition of physical well-being. Food-impurities 
may be ranked under diverse hends. Adultera- 
tion of foods is thus a common cause of illness. 
The food, rendered of poor quality, does not con- 
tain the necessary amount of nutritious material ; 
or it may impart disease from its being impreg- 
nated with matters foreign to its composition, and 
which have been added thereto for purposes of 
unfair trade-profit, For example, when one hears 
of alum and sulphate of copper being added to 
bread, it is evident that a serious form of adultera- 
tion is thus practised ; while equally reprehensible 
modes of procedure are known to be in vogue 
when flour is treated so as to yield mgre than its 
legitimate quantity of bread ; when rice, potatoes, 
and other starchy matters are added to the bread 
in the course of manufacture ; or when flour of 
damaged or inferior quality is used. Similarly, 
when milk is adulterated with water, treacle, 
turmeric, and so forth, a cause of ill-health is 
clearly discovered, If tea be ‘faced’ with black- 
lead, or with Prussian-blue, turmeric, and China 
clay, there can be no question of the fraudulent 
and dangerous nature of such a practice; and 
when we read of preserved green peas being 
largely adulterated with sulphate of copper, and 
that a one-pound tin of green peas has been found 
to contain two and a half grains of this poisonous 
compound, it becomes evident that legislation 
directed against this worst of frands—food-adul- 
teration—-is both necessary and highly requisite 
as ap active feature of social law. 
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Into questions connected with the adulteration 
of food, we necd not enter. Such topics neces- 
sarily belong to the sphere of the analytical 
chemist and of the sanitary inspector. Where 
adulteration is suspected, the wisest course for 
the public to pursue is carefully to note the place 
and date of purchase of the suspected article—full 
evidence on this head is necessary—and to supply 
the sanitary authorities of the town or district 
with a sample of the substance in question. This 
clue will be followed up independently by the 
authorities ; and if adulteration be present, means 
will be taken to substantiate the charge and to 
prosecute offenders. There should be no leniency 
shown where cases of food-adulteration can be 
satisfactorily proved. Such practices form the 
worst of all frauds; they involve not merely 
commercial dishonesty, but include fraud against 
the health and well-being of the community and 
nation at large. 

Other forms of food-impurity are well known, 
and demand attention from the public; inasmuch 
as, by the exercise of ordinary knowledge, many 
of these latter dangers to health may be avoided. 
Of impurities in water, we shall treat hereafter ; 
hence nothing need be said at present regarding 
this class of food-dangers. Our milk-supply aud 
our meat-supply, however, are matters over which 
every householder may and should exercise super- 
vision. Special dangers attach, for example, to 
the incautious treatment of milk. If milk is 
suspected to be adulterated, or of poor quality, 
the determination of the error or fraud is a matter 
of scientific examination ; and with regard to the 
detection of milk-dangers, arising from disense- 
contagion, the same remark holds good. It is 
indeed unfortunate that the firat information we 
usually réceive regarding a milk-supply which is 
thoroughly impure or hurtful, is derived from 
the effects of such diseased matter on the human 
frame. In thiggse, we are unfortunately able only 
to prevent the spread of an epidemic of disease— 
the prevention of the epidemic itaelf is impossible, 
save, indeed, by the vigilance of the dairyman 
or farmer in keeping the milk he sells free from 
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But opposed to this fact, we find cases in which 
the use af such milk has been followed by throat- 
ailments and other troubles in man. The milk of 
over-driven cows—‘ heated milk,’ as it is called— 
has been known to produce colic and diarrhea in 
children. It is also probable that while some 
ersons in robust health may escape, others are 
iable to be affected by milk taken from diseased 
animals, Pigs to which the milk of cows, ill 
with ‘foot-and-mouth’ disease, has been given, 
are seized with that disease in a few hours. The 
safe rule, therefore, appears to be that already 
mentioned. If a cow is affected with any disorder 
or disease, the milk of the animal should not be 
consumed by man. Only by attention to this 
rule can outbreaks of disease in man be avoided, 
and the public safety fully secured. 

The flesh of animals is liable to acquire under 
certain conditions diseased pre erties. Hence, it 
is necessary that we should be on our guard 
against such sources of illness. Thus, certain 
fevers to which pigs, cheep, and cattle are subject 
render their flesh unfit for human food; and 
there are certain parasites inhabiting the flesh 
of fish which may also be productive of disease 
when the meat in question has been eaten by 
man. 

Good meat in a fresh state should be firm and 
elastic to the touch. The characteristic odour of 
fresh meat should be present, and the meat-tissue 
should be dry, or at the most merely moist. The 


of the dairyman should not be similarly inspected. | 2Ppearance of good meat is marbled, and ite 
action on blue litmus-paper is acid—that is, it 


We do not, as a rule, contract serious illness from divas: the blade papaete «ved. colons. = Bad mest 
HEEpUrS seolten or le from. # poor quality of | oy the other hand, is usually extremely moist, 
butcher-meat ; but a dirty dairy and an infected | op even wet ; it has a sodden feel, and the presence 
milk-supply may, im @ single day, sow the germs | of dark spots in the fat is a suspicious sign. The 
of a fever which may prostrate village or] marrow of the bones, instead of being light red 
community, and entail all the misery and hard-|in colour, as in fresh meat, is brown-tinted, and 
ship which serious illness inevitably carries in its | often shows black spots. Tested by litmus-paper, 
train. bad meat is either neutral or alkaline, and 
The domestic care of milk is a eccond topic to | turns red litmus-paper to blue, or does not alter 
which the attention of the householder should ae See ie sees Pe ee ogo of 
be directed. It cannot be too clearly borne in pee suepironaly dark. 24 ici 
; : Bi ye 3% , 
mind that milk, of all fluids, is singularly apt Regarding those animal-diseases which are 
to absorb deleterious matters. Sewage-emanations | believed to unfit the flesh for human use, con- 
and other gases, paint, metallic matters, &c., are 


siderable diversity of opinion exists. For example, 
all readily taken up by milk. Hence the absolute | the flesh of animals suffering from pleuro- 
necessity for secing that when milk is received 


r eIn : monta is regarded, almost universally, as unfit for 
into our homes, it is stored in a safe and sanitary | consumptiop ; although opinions exist which regard 
position. Milk should never be stored in metallic 


such flesh as harmless. Here, as in the case of 
vessels in the first place; and it should not be | milk, already alluded to, it is probable diversity 
kept in cupboards or other receptacles which are 


of opinion arises from the different conditions 
situated in the neighbourhood of sinks, closets, | under which the resulie of eating such flesh have 
or open drains. Too frequently, such carelessness 


been studied. In some cases, it is true, no evil 
in the home-treatment of the milk-supply leads | results have accrued from this practice; Loiset 
to illness, which is all the more serious, because | showing that during nineteen years, at least 
its origin is unsuspected. eighteen thousand oxen suffering from pleuro-pneu- 
With regard to the liability of milk, taken | monia were killed and used in Lyons, as food, 
from cows suffering from various diseases, to | without any known evil resulta. But it should 
produce illness in man, many and varied opinions | be remembered that the disease has its advanced 
exist. A general rule, and one in the observance 


as well as its initial stages; and in any case 
of which great safety exists, is, that milk from an | the opinions expressed with regard to the harmless 
animal in any way affected with disease should 


character of the flesh, can only appl to cases in 
never be sold to the bets Where uncertainty ile 


which the animals have been k in an early 
exists, it ig a matter of sheer common-sense to err phase of the disorder. The discase known as 
on the safe side, and to incur no risk whatever. 


braxy’ in bere presents a similar conflict of 
Jt is only fair to add, that milk from cows|opinions Over fifty per cent, of young sheep in 
suffering from ‘foot-and-mouth’ disease has been 


Scotland are stated by Mr Cowan in his y 
‘consumed in many cases without injury resulting. | (1863) to perish from this diseases, The disorder 
i= 




































| all source of contamination. Epidemics of typhoid 
fever, for instance, are, as a rule, only made 
known by the occurrence of a series of cases in a 
given district. On being traced out, these cases 
are usually found to have been supplied with 
milk from one and the same source. When the 
surroundings of the dairy or farm are inspected, 
sewage-contamination is usually found. Leakage 
of drains into a water-supply is a common occur- 
rence ; and as this infected water is used in cleans- 
ing the milk-vessels, the origin of the epidemic 
is clearly enough accounted for. In some cases, 
dairies have been found to be constructed in a 
thoroughly insanitary manner, and cleanliness— 
the first condition where milk is concerned—is 
by no means always observed. The remedy for 
these errors and negligences in connection with 
this all-important article of diet, lies in one direc- 
tion only—namely, a system of rigid and continu- 
ous dairy inspection. Such inspection is never 
complained of by those tradesmen who take a 
pride in their occupation, and who endeavour, by 
ordinary attention to business, to secure the 
purity of the milk they sell. It might be added 
also, that if other articles of food are duly liable 
to official examination, and if the articles sold 
by grocer and butcher are duly supervised and 
examined, there is no reason why the premises 
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is a fever, attended by very characteristic} and feeding inspected and supervised. And it 


moptoms; but ‘braxy mutton’ is eaten never- 
theless by Scottish shepherds with impunity— 
although an important precaution is observed in 
this case by seeping the mutton in brine for six 
or eight weeks, and then drying it. The chief 
danger which ap to arise in man from the 
use of diseased meat is the development of blood- 
disorders and of blood-poisoning. ‘Carbuncular 
disease’ has increased in Beothand since 1842, 
when pleuro-pneumonia first appeared ; and this 
affection has apparently increased since lung- 
diseases in animals have become common. On 
the whole, then, it may be urged that even with 
ers of weight which allege the harmless 
character, in certain cases, of the flesh of diseased 
animals, there are risks involved which make 
the rule, that meat under such circumstances 
should be rejected, a iaghly safe and commend- 
able practice both for public and trade atten- 
tion. 

In the case of the parasites which may affect 
meat under certain circumstances, there is fortu- 
nately no diversity of opinion to be encountered. 
The question of ‘braxy mutton’ may be debat- 


able; in that of meat infested with parasites, 
no argument is permissible. All parasitic ani- 
mals are liable to induce disease of more or less 


serious character in man; hence, if meat can 
be proved to be so infested, it should be sum- 
marily rejected. 

The most common parasites which man is liable 
to acquire from flesh of various kinds are cer- 
tainly tapeworms, which have been frequently de- 
scribed, and the dangers from which are well 
known, More serious in its nature is the Trichina 
spiralis, a minute worm, found chiefly in the 
muscles of the pig. This worm, if eaten by man 
with pork, develae with great rapidity within the 
human digestive system, and produces enormous 
numbers of young, which, boring their way 
through the tissues to the muscles of the patient, 
cause serious and often fatal illness. Once in the 
muscles, no further change ensues to the worms, 
which simply degenerate into mere specks of 
lime. It is this trichina which produces the 
disease known as trichinosis. Fatal epidemics of 
this disease are not uncommon on the continent, 
especially where the unsanitary practice of eating 
uncooked or dried sausages is greatly in vogue. 

Regarding the prevention of the diseases caused 
by parasites, one stringent rule shoulfl be invari- 
ahie kept in mind—namely, that all flesh-meat 
should be thoroughly cooked before it is consumed. 
The practice of eating underdone meat and smoked 
previous is attended with great danger. A 

egree of heat sufficient to cook meat thoroughly, 
may, as a rule, be trusted to destroy grace life 
which the flesh may contain—although, of course, 
no one would sanction the employment as food 
of any meat known to be parasitically infested. 
To this necessary precaution may be added the 
advice, that drinking-water should never be taken 
from ponds, lakes, canals, or rivers in which 
etable matter grows freely, as such water is 
liable to pert eee germs; and all vege- 
tables used for food, and especially those used raw 
—as in the case of salade—should be thoroughly 
washed before use. Our dogs being 
_ harbour certain forms of internal 


liable to} Ia 
ites highly | to b 
injurious to man, should also have their health | for the accident with the horse ; and she was not 


may be lastly mentioned, by way of encourage- 
ment in cents reform, and iz the care and 
selection of our flesh-foods, that as far back as 
the reign of Henry III. the desirability of seour- 
ing meat free from parasites was clearly known. 
In the reign of that monarch, butchers who were 
convicted of selling ‘measly pork’ were sentenced 
to exposure in the pillory as o punishment for 
their misdeeds, 


BY MEAD AND STREAM 
CHAPTER XXXV.—THE MAID WAS IN THE GARDEN. 


MancE was glad that it was in her power to comfort 
Philip, most glad, because, in spite of the relief 
which he found in her presence, a vague fear was 
beginning to creep into her mind that somehow 
this power was slowly weakening. Was it his 
fault or hers? Was it the knowledge that the 
confidence which they had desired to keep perfect 
between them was no longer perfect? Was it 
the knowledge that she had accepted a secret 
which could not be shared with him that, dis- 
turbing her mind, suggested changes in him 
which had no existence? Maybe, maybe, and 
yet... relieved as le had been for a little while, 
there was no mistake, there was no mistake about 
the weary look in his eyes when he was going 
away, or about his nervously lingering manner 
of saying ‘QGood-night, as if he were afraid to 
leave her, lest the bogeys which had arisen in his 
path should seize upon him the moment he should 
be alone. 

She had many bitter reflections that night 
before she went to sleep: first, about the position 
in which she was placed against her will; and 
next about the customs which allowed a woman 
so few opportunities to give practical assistance to 
the man she loved. If he had been only a 
labourer and she a washerwoman, then she could 
have been of some real value to him. As it was, 
she must stay at home, await his coming when 
the struggle was over, give him sympathy when 
he was in difficulty, and nurse him when he was 
sick. That was all. She wanted to be by his 
side in the heat of the struggle, helping him with 
hands and head os well as heart. She wished 
that his enterprise had assumed some other form 
than its present one, so that she might have had 
a full share in the actual work of it. To her it 
was absurd that, because she wore petticoats and 
happened to be above the necessity to earn a 
living, she should be excluded from his office, or go 
to it under the penalty of bringing ridicule upon 
him. She knew how many times in those w 
chambers, and in that weary office during this 

riod of worry and disappointment, he muat 
ong for her to cheer and steady him as only she 
could do, * 

As for Wrentham, she had not much faith in 
him, although, having no specific charge to make 
against him, gnd aware of Philip’s confidence in 
him, she renfii- ed silent. She could only have 
said: ©I do not like him ;’ and Philip would have 
hed at her, or chid her for being ungracious 
is friend. She had not forgiven Wrentham 
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yet satisfied about it, for she could not forget 


what Uncle Diek had said in his ion. 

‘If I wanted to kill anybody, do you know 
what I’d do?—that is, supposing I could go about 
it in cold blood. Well, I’d keep a mettlesome 
mare in the stable for three or four days, feed 
her high, and then ask the man I wanted to hurt 
to take a ride on her. Five hundred to one but 
he’d come back in a worse plight than Philip 
did. And that’s what I’d fave said the man 
was trying on, if they hadn’t been such close 
friends,’ 

Uncle Dick did not repeat this angry exclama- 
tion; but Madge could not forget it, and the 
remembrance of it made her this night the more 
discontented that she could not be always with 
Philip during the ordeal through which he was 
passing. 

However, there was one way in which she 
might render him practical assistance ; that was, 
by setting Caleb Kersey’s mind at ease, and so 
enabling him to serve his master with a light 
heart, which is always a brave one. She had 
delayed speaking to Sam Culver until she could 
tell fits that Caleb was not only working steadily 
but was successful, and could offer Pansy a 
comfortable home. She would not wait any 
longer: she would speak to them both in the 
morning. That thought helped her to sleep. 
For the time, the more serious business which 
she had to do with Mr Hadleigh held only a 
distant place in her mind. 


Caleb had not been making progress in his 
wooing, and when he becaine aware of that fact, 
he grew discontented with the nature of things 
in general and especially with himself. The dia- 
content with the condition of his fellow-labsourers 
which had earned for him an ill repnte amongst 
the farmers, had some grains of reason in it. 
There was no doubt that the majority of the 
lubourers had large families and scant fare ; that 
their cottages were in many instances examples 
of the deplorable state of ruin into which roof 
and walls may fall and still be reckoned fit for 
human habitation ; whilst in harvest-time, when 
there waa an influx of labouring men, women, 
and children from the large towns and from 
Treland, the lodginy arrangements were dixreput- 
able. But in the present case, he could discover 
no reason to justify his discontent, and that made 
him feel bad, 

He had never been a regular churchgoer, and 
for some time he had ceased going altogether ; 
but lately he had become so punctual in his 
attendance, that the beadle-sexton, the clerk, with 
old Jerry and young Jerry Mogridve, had held 
more than one consultation on the subject in the 
taproom of the C; Tree. They shook their 
heads very wisely, and thought that there must 
be something wrong about this sudden conversion. 
But the vicar, who had as quick an eye for 
every face in his congregation as the thorough 
shepherd has for every sheep in his flock, was 
pleased, and concluded that there was some good 
spirit at work in the Agitator’s mind. He would 
not to him yet. He knew how easily a 
hesitating sheep may be frightened away by over- 
zeal on the part of the shepherd. He would 


wait until the man felt quite at his ease. 
Qn tn a Aletent onmnor nf the chntch. Chleh 











sat Sunday after Sunday, his eyes fixed on the 
back of Pansy’s hat, and brightening when any 
of her movements enabled him to catch a pains 
of her face. At first he merely dawdled along 
the road in the wake of Pansy and her father 
on their way home, until they entered the gates 
of Ringsford. There it was Sam's custom to halt 
and gossip with the Pe whilst Pansy 
hastened a by a bypath through the trees, 
in order to have dinner ready for her father. 
Then Caleb, by hurrying to the home-field and 
crossing it, would catch another glimpse of her 
before she entered the cottage. 

He was ashamed of dogging their steps in this 
fashion, and could not help himself. Several 
times he made up his mind to speak to the 
gardener, and find some excuse for walking along 
with them ; but he could not yet muster courage 
to grasp so much joy, although it was well within 
his reach, One bright day, however, he was as 
usual standing in the porch to see Pansy as she 
went out, and receive from her as usual a bashful 

lance and timid smile, which made the food he 
ived on for the week, when he was almost startled 
by her father speaking to him : 

‘Come up the road a bit wi’ us, Kersey, if you 
have naething better ado.’ 

Caleb muttered that he was ready, and muttered 
still more awkwardly to Pansy that he hoped he 
saw her quite well. 

‘Quite well, thank you,’ was the demure reply ; 
and there was no funihier conversation. 

She took her place on one side of her father, 
Caleb walked on the other. But she was there 
quite close to him, and—although decidedly ill at 
ease—he began to feel a degree of content which 
he had not known for many days. 

The gardener had been amongst those who had 
observed Caleb’s conversion in the matter of 
church attendance, and being already sensible 
of the young man’a intelligent appreciation of his 
flowers, he was willing to credit him with having 
turned over a new leaf, and had charitably set 
aside his doubts of him. 

‘Man, Kersey,’ said Sam, as soon as they were 
free from the crowd, ‘I have got one of the 
bonniest geraaniums that ever mortal set een on, 
and I want you to see it for yoursel’. I wouldna 
have asked you to come on the Sabbath, if it 
hadna been that I can never get sight of you on 
a week-day noo.’ 

‘I don’t suppose there can be any harm in 
looking at the flower,’ said Caleb, restraining the 
much more decided opinion he would have 
expreased on the subject if Pansy had not been 
there, or if he had been able to guess what she 
might have thought of it. One strong principle 
of his creed was that the more beautiful things 
men look at, the more refined their natures will 
become, and that for this purpose Sunday was 
the most appropriate day. 

*That’s just my opinion,’ was the satisfied com- 
ment of the gardener; ‘and I wonder you that’s 
fond o’ flowers, dinna take to studying them in 
earnest. Do you know anything at all about 
botany 2’ 

* Nothing,’ was the honest and regretful reply, 
for it was not easy to confess absolute ignorance 
in her presence. 

‘Then you'll just have to come whiles to see 
me. and I'll learn vou something about it. You 
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will have to come especially in the apring-time ; 
and it’s wonderful how soon you'll find a real 
pleasure in ie epecaly in the gerasniuma’ 

In this way Caleb became a prospective pupil of 
the gardener, and after this he walked home with 
the- father and daughter every Sunday. And 
P. became more and more shy in his presence, 
and blushed more deeply at his coming; whilst 
his heart swelled and throbbed, and the words he 
wanted to s played feniehnngly about his 
tongue, but found no voice. By-and- y there was 
a curious change in Pansy. Her shyness and her 
blushes disappeared: she spoke to him in much 
the same manner as she did to Jacob Cone or 
Jerry Mogridge or any of the other men about 
the place. At first he was disposed to be pleased 
with the change, for it seemed to make him more 
at home when he visited the cottage. Presently 
he began to fancy that she tried to keep out of his 
way, and he did not understand it. Then one day 
she had a basket of flowers to take up to the house 
for the young ladies, and Caleb accompanied her. 
As they neared the house, he surrendered the 
basket to her, and he had only done so when they 
niet Coutts. 

‘Ah, early birds!’ he said, with his cynical 
smile ; ‘good-morning.—Will you give me a flower 
for my button-hole, Pansy ?—Thank you. That is 
a very pretty one—it will make me think of you 
all day.’ 

He passed on, and Pansy was blushing as she 
used to do when Caleb spoke to her. 

Caleb drew a long breath, and with it inhaled 
the poison which distorted all his thoughta. He 
spoke no word; but the gloom which fell upon 
him spoiled him for work, and checked his visits 
to the cottage until he heard that warning ery 
from Philip : 

‘Trust her, man; trust her. That is the way 
to be worthy of a worthy woman.’ 

The words seemed to rouse him from a wretched 
nightmare and to clear his eyes and head. The 
words kept ringing in his ears, and when he peered 
through the black spun which lay between this 
day and the one on which Pansy gave Coutts 
Hadleigh the flower, he felt that the darkness was 
due to films on his own eyes, not to change in the 
atmosphere. 

He straightened his shoulders and raised his 
lead: he was able to look his future in the face 
again, 

‘I will trust her” he enid to hintelf bravely. 
When he went to Gray’s Inn in obedience to his 
inaster’s instructions, he had only to say : ‘Thank 
you, sir; you have done me a deal of good, and 
1°ll do what you tell me.’ 

‘Spoken like the sensible fellow I always 
believed you to be,’ rejoined Philip, much relieved. 
He would have rejoiced, but he was at the time 
too much distracted by his own affairs to be able 
to feel elated by anything. ‘There will be no 
more sulks, then, no more aig heart and gecing 
mountains in molehills ?’ 

*T hope not.’ 

‘That’s right; and... look here, Caleb, I 
have a notion, from something you said, that I 
know the man you have been worrying yourself 
about. Take my word for it, if my guess is right, 
he is much too cautious a fellow—to put it on no 
higher ground—and too careful of himeelf, to be 
a poacher. He likes a joke, though; and if I were 


you, I would not let him see that he was making 
ne uneasy. You understand—he might for the 
fun of the thing get up some hoax.’ 

Caleb thought he understood, and at anyrate 
the main point was quite clear to him—he was to 
trust her. And he ap faith with himself in that 
respect, Whenever she seemed cold to him, he 
blamed himself for bothering her at the wrong 
time. She had other things to take up her atten- 
tion—all the work of the cottage, many odd jobs 
to do for her father, besides the hens to look after 
and their eggs to gather for the breakfast-table 
of the Manor. When she seemed to be trying 
to keep out of his way, he set it down to the fact 
that she had something particular to do. He 
found excuses for every change, real or imaginary, 


that had come over her manner of treating him, | 


Come what might of it, he would trust her. 

Then there was a bright forenoon on which 
Philip sent him out to Ringsford to fetch a small 
box, and he had an hour to spare before he had to 
start for his return train. So he went over to 
the cottage. The sun was gleaming whitely on 
the little green in front, and the grass was spark- 
ling with frozen dewdrops. There was Panay— 
eyes in their brightness rivalling the flashing dew- 
drops, cheeks aylow with healthful exercise, and 
sleeves tucked up above the elbows—hanging out 
the clothes she had just taken from the tub. 

Caleb halted at the corner of the green. He 


had never in this world seen anything so graceful , 


as that lithe figure moving actively about in the 
clear sunlight casting the clothes over the lines, 
now reaching up on tiptoe to place a peg in some 
high place, and again whippus up her basket and 
marching farther along with it. 

She had covered one long line and taken a 
clothes-pole to raise it. That was a feat of 
strength, and Caleb sprang to her side. 

‘Let me do that for you, Pansy.’ 

*Qracious!’ was the startled exclamation ; and 


at the same moment he planted the pole upright, | 
the clothes thus forming a screen between them | 


and the vine-house where Sam Culver was at 
work, 

“You didn’t expect to see me here at this time 
of day, he said, laughing, but already beginning 
to feel awkward, aad looking everywhere except 
where he moat desired to look-—in her face. ‘I 
liad to come down for this box ; and as there was 
time enough, I thought I’d come round this 
way.’ 

She laughed a little, too, at her scare, and then 
began to hang out more clothes on another line 
as hastily os if she had not a minute to spare, 
He looked on, his eyes glancing away whenever 
she turned towards him. She also Legan to feel 
a little awkward, and somehow she did not 


fasten the pegs on the line with such deft firmness 
as she had done before he made his presence 
known. 


‘Father is in the vine-honse,’ she said by-and- 
by, compelled to seck relief by saying some- 
thing. 

‘T wish you would let me do something for 
you,’ was his ipconsequent reply. 

‘Somethin: re ne eee 

“Yes, carry the et—anything. 

‘The taeel is empty, and I have to go back 
to the washhouse.’ 

‘I will go with you.’ 
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‘But there is nothing to do except wring out 
the clothes.’ 
‘Let me help you with that,’ 
‘Pretty work it would be for you!’ This 
with a nervous little laugh, which she evidently 
intended to convey an impression of good-natured 
ridicule, 
‘It doesn’t matter what it is, so being it is for 
you. 
She stooped quickly, seizing one handle of the 
basket; he took the other, and they lifted it 
between them. He looked straight in her face 
now, and he fancied that the colour faded from 
her cheeks. 
‘Father is in the vine-house” she repeated, 
looking in another direction. 
‘I want to tell you something, Pansy.’ He 
was @ little husky, and unconsciously moved the 
basket to and fro. 
She knew what he wanted to tell her, and she 
did not want to hear—at least not then. 
‘T can’t stay—I must run in now.’ She tried 
to take the basket from him. 
‘Don’t go yet. I made up my mind to tell 
you when I was standing over there looking at 
ou. I was meaning to do it many a time afore, 
ut just when I was ready, you always got out of 

re hie and I couldn’t say it when you came 
ack, 

‘I wish you’d let me go. I don’t want to 
i anything—I’m in a hurry. Won't father 

o , 

She was nervous; there were signs even of 
ia in her manner, and she could not look at 

m. 

‘ Ay, your father will do,’ he answered earnestly, 
‘if you say that I may tell him we have agreed 
about it. 

‘About what?—No, no, no; you must not tell 
him that. We are not agreed. We never will 
agree about that.’ 

She was frightened, dropped the basket, and 
would have run away, but he had caught her 
hand. He was pale, and although his heart 
was hammering at his chest, he was outwardly 
calm. 

‘Don’t say never, Pansy,’ he pleaded in a low 
voice ; and she was touched by the gentleness of 
which contrasted so strangely with the manner 
of the loud-voiced orator when speaking to a 
crowd on the village green. ‘I’ve scared you 
by coming too sudden upon you. But you'll 
think about it, and youll give me the richt word 
some other time.’ 

‘There is no need to thiuk about it—I cannot 
think about it,’ she answered with tears of mingled 
vexation and regret in her eyes. 

‘But you 11 come to think about it after a bit, 
and I'll wait—I’ll wait until you come to it.’ 

‘I never will—I never can.’ 

“You ’re vexed with me for being so rough in 
my way of asking you. I couldn’t help that, 
Pansy : but I'll be patient, and I'll wait till you 
come round to it or... until you say that you 
can’t do it because your head ig too full of some- 
body else.’ 

Pale and earnest, his lips trembled as these Jast 
words passed them. She uttered a half-stifled 
‘Oh!’ and ran into the cottage. He stood in the 
bright sunlight looking after her, and the gloom 
fell upon his face again, There was something 
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in that cry which seemed to tell him that her 
head was already too full of somebody else for 
him to find the place he yearned to hold in her 
thoughts, He knew the somebody. 

(Zo be continued.) 





THE CHARR OF WINDERMERE. 


THE confined localisation of thig delicate fish 
renders its natural history somewhat difficult to 
ascertain, As little, or even less, is known of its 
proceedings during a great portion of the year 
as of the salmon itself during its sojourn in the 
sea. There are several varieties of the charr in 
the Lake district of Cumberland, Westmoreland, 
and Lancashire ; but undoubtedly they are merely 
the same fish changed by circumstances and 
general surroundings; just as the common trout 
varies in appearance, size, and condition accord- 
ing to the nature of the water in which it is 
found and the food obtained there. Charr are 
found in many of the Scotch and Irish lochs ; 
whilst in the English Lake district they are 
more or less plextiful in Windermere, Coniston, 
Buttermere, Hawes-water, Ennerdale, Crummock- 
water, Goats-water, and one or two other tarns 
or meres. In the first-named lake it is by far 
the most numerous ; and Coniston holds a good 
supply, though Sir Humphry Davy, writing thirty 
years ago, says: ‘The charr is now scarce in 
Coniston, and quite extinct in Ullswater. Now 
it is occasionally found in the latter; whilst 
in the former it is plentiful, and, with a com- 
arative discontinuance of the working of the 
ead mines, the wash from which polluted the 
water, is increasing. Large quantities of very 
fine fish were taken during last year. It is 
similar pollution which has destroyed the fish in 
Ullswater. For this beautiful bik, let us hope 
for a return of the olden times, when charr and 
trout and skellies ‘peopled’ its waters, over which 
the kite and golden cagle often flew, and down 
whose slopes the red-deer from Martindale fells 
may cven now find its way to quaff a morning’s 
draught. As regards edible qualities, the Winder- 
mere and Coniston charr are the best; those of 
Hawes-water and Goats-water being smaller and 
of inferior quality. 

Local history tells us that the love of a daint 
dish inducal the monks of Furness to stoc 
Windermere with charr, which were obtained 
from some lake in the neighbourhood of the 
Alps; hence the fish is still known as Salmo 
alpinus; but the correct nomenclature is Salmo 
umbla. The same history or tradition tells us 
that this fish was placed there only about two 
centuries ago. Against this, a manuscript has 
recently been discovered, bearing date 1535, to 
the effect that a certain Jacques Tallour was 
permitted ‘to catch and tol the fayre fish charr 
in Wynandermer, and also his son Gerald.’ 
There is no reason to doubt that the charr is 
as likely to be indigenous to some of our lakes 
as our ordinary trout. During a considerable 
ortion of the year, the charr frequent the 
eepest parts of the lake, feeding upon -and 
finding nourishment in the minute crusta- 
ceans and larve found in such places. In this 
respect the nature of this fish 1s actually the 


reverse of that of the trout, which delights in 
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the shallows, and feeds on the flies and moths 
hatched on the gravel-beds and_ elsewhere. 
Nature would doubtless ‘people’ Windermere, 
Coniston, and other lakes with that fish which 
could best live in its deepest parts, and this fish 
is the charr. Probably, specimens were removed 
from here to smaller sheets of water, in some 
of which, however, it fails to thrive, though 
breeding and increasing in numbers. There is o 
vast difference in appearance between the charr 
of Windermere and the charr of Hawes-water : the 
latter thin and flabby ; the former elegantly shaped, 
and more graceful in outline than the trout, not 
so fat and podgy as many of our spotted beauties 
are; a general and a uniform shade of pinkness 
appears, as it were, to shine through the skin ; in 
some specimens, as it approaches the Belly, this 
hue becomes a deep red; hence the ‘red-bellied 
charr.’ It has, of course, other distinctive differ- 
ences, as in the shape of gill covera, number of 
fin rays, &c., which have often been described. 

Unfortunately, our charr is mostly a bottom 
or mid-water feeder, and cannot take high rank 
as a sporting fish ; but on the table it excels. In 
size it varies from a pound in weight downwards, 
though larger specimens have often been caught. 
The usual size is about three fish to the pound 
of sixteen ounces; though in Hawes-water and 
Goats-water, about eight to the pound is considered 
the usual run. In both these tarns the charr rises 
pretty freely at the fly, indicating an insufficiency 
of food below the surface ; and it is this bottom- 
food which gives to them the excellent condition 
and flavour they attain in the deeper and larger 
lakes, The same may be said of the gillaroos, 
found in some of the Irish lochs, 

It is surprising that more attention has not 
been given to the artificial rearing of charr. 
Some years ago, the Windermere Angling Asso- 
ciation hatched and turned into that lake some 
thousands of the young fish; but the earliest 
note we have of their artificial rearing was by 
Dr Davy, then living at Lesketh How, Amble- 
side. Phis took place about thirty ycars ago, 
and was done in the most rough-and-ready 
fashion. Still the infant fish were produced 
from the abner ha ra ova; and a few days 
after hatching, and with the ‘sac’ still in attach- 
ment, the delicate ‘infants’ were transferred to 
Easedale tarn. Too young to defend themselves, 
the fry no doubt perished. Yarrell says that in 
the autumn of 1839, several charrp of some half- 

und weight each, were placed in Lily Mere, not 
far from Sedbergh. Twelve months later, two of 
these fish, when retaken, were said to have been 
two pound-weight each! They were served at the 
Queen-dowager's table at Kirkby-Lonsdale. These 
reputed large charr were no doubt trout, for which 
the mere in question was famous. A few years 
since, charr were placed in Potter Fell tarn, which 
is connected with the river Kent (Westmoreland) 
by asmall runner. One of these charr was caught 
with fly in the river itself, some miles from the 
tarn, It had increased in size from about four 
to some seven ounces in the space of twelve 
months. It was kept alive, and in due course 
returned to the Potter Fell. This is evidence that 
charr may live in 2 stream, and in the absence of 
guitable bottom-food, adopt the habits of the trout, 
and rise to the fly. On this account, they are 
worth cultivation; and their delicacy and fine 
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flavour make them more valuable than the best 
trout—a fact which should be an inducement to 
their propagation. Potied charr is considered 
emongst the greatest fish-dainties that can be set 
before the gourmet. 

The charr is usually taken in nets, though often 
caught with artificial baits, trolled at varyi 
dope, ane he style of the paternoster used in 

erch- . Commencing at the beginning of 
March, the fishermen keioee the water hes caer 
frequent, and soon find at what depth they lie 
in sh or schools. As the season becomes 
warmer, the charr approach nearer the surface ; 
and in genial weather, towards the end of May 
or beginning of June, are at times seen basking 
near the surface of the lake; not feeding, but 
‘bobbing’ their noses out of the water, causing 
rises or bubbles, which in calm weather are easily 
discerned by the fishermen. If possible, the 
shoal] is surrounded by a net or nets, and a rare 
capture ensues. Upwards of one hundred and 
eighty pound-weight of charr bas thus been 
en at one haul; and when one considers they 
are worth wholesale from sixteen to eighteen 
Say per pound, the employment cannot fail to 
e a lucrative one. We cannot, however, com- 
mend the practice of netting, which is not sport, 
but wholesule destruction. 


SILAS MONK. 
A TALE OF LONDON OLD CITY. 
IN FOUR CHAPTERS,—CONCLUSION. 


Tur strects in the old city are dark and deserted 
as the detective and Walter Tiltcroft hasten 
through them towards Crutched Friars, The 
atreet-lamps cast limited spaces of light upon the 
fronts of lofty warchouses and counting-housea, 
leaving limitless spaces of shadow about and 
above. The windows of these mansions have the 
blankness of blind eyes; the great, black, massive 
office-doors are firmly closed; and the greater 
doors of the warehouses are fastened with huge 

adlocks and chains, like prisons, or places with 
ee secrets made safe in the custody of night. 
Not a word is spoken. The two men, earnestly 
bent on their search, walk lone with the echoes 
of their footsteps sounding loudly in their ears ; 
while the tap on the pavement of Fenwick’s stick 
falls with a musical ring, as though it were gifted 
with the power, like a magic wand, of chasing 
the echoes away. When they presently stop at 
the entrance to the counting-house of Armytage 
and Company, the detective produces a latchkey, 
opens the door, and leads the way into the house. 
As soon as Walter has entered and the door is 
closed behind him, Fenwick draws forth a dark- 
lantern, which he flashes unceremoniously in the 
young clerk’s face. ‘1 call this light,’ says 

enwick, ‘my eye.’ 

Walter stares at it, und blinks. 

“Tt, has peered into and pierced through many 
a dark deed.—Catch hold!’ 

Walter, with trembling expectation, takes the 
lantern. : 

‘Throw she light upon the keyhole !’ cries Fen- 
wick. ‘I4,il open the door. He rattles, a8 he 
speaks, a bunch of keys. 

© Which keyhole first?’ Walter asks. 
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‘The strong-room.’ 

Walter shows the way. They pass through the 
clerks’ office and reach the iron-bound door of 
the strong-room. The keyhole is rusty with age ; 
and when Fenwick stoops and applies the key, 
there is a grating sound inside the lock like the 
grinding of teeth. As soon as the door is thrown 
ores alter, with quick-beating heart, flings 
the light forward into the room; that strange 
fancy coming over him that his cyes will 
encounter the ghostly form of the old miser, as 
he had imagined him that afternoon, wrapped in 
the white shroud, dancing round his heap of gold. 
But finding nothing except dark walla he boldly 
steps in. The high stool beside the old desk, 
where he has so often seen Silas Monk sitting 
and poring over large ledgers, is vacant, and the 
ledgers are lying about on the desk, closed. 

‘Now,’ says Fenwick, ‘give me the lantern.’ 

Walter complies, and the detective flashes the 
light about from ceiling to floor. Suddenly the 
two men are startled by a stifled cry. Fenwick 
casts his lantern angrily upon Walter's face, as 
though he suspects him of having uttered it. 
The clerk’s eyes are terror-stricken, and his face 
deadly pale. 

‘What’s that?’ asks the detective. 

Walter clutches at Fenwick’s wrist. 
cry which I heard this afternoon.’ 

‘What do you mean?’ 

The light of the lantern is still on Waltcr’s face 
as he answers; ‘I was seated at my desk. The 
ery came from this room; but I thought it was 
afancy. At that moment Mr Armytave sent for 
me, and I was afraid, if I mentioned it, that the 
clerks would laugh at me, 

‘Why ?’ asks Fenwick, with surprise. 
believe in phosts 7? 

‘N—no, savs Walter with some hesitation. 
‘But that cry did seem rather ghostly tov, 

‘Nonsense! It is Silas Monk,’ 

‘But it sounded,’ continued Walter, ‘as though 
it were in this room.’ 

‘That’s true.’ 

‘Then it must be his ghost; for there is no 
living being here except ourselves.’ 

Fenwick again flashes the light from ceiling to 
floor, as though to make sure of this. Then he 
says: ‘Kneel down, my lad. Place your ear to 
the ground, and listen.’ 

Walter quickly obeys; and for some minutes 
a dead silence reigns in the strong-room. The 
beating of his heart is all that Tiltcroft hears; 
and all that he is otherwise conscious of is that 
Fenwick’s ‘eye’ is watching’ the side of his face 
uppermost on the floor as he lies there listening, 
Their patience is presently rewarded. Their ears 
are filled with another cry, pitiable and more 
prolonged. 

Walter springs to his feet, ‘Itis there!’ he cries. 

‘Below ? 

‘Yes; directly beneath our feet.’ 

The detective begins to examine the flooring. 
Inch by inch the ‘eye’ wanders over the ground. 
An ae threadbare drugget is maven on one 
side ; packets of pa ledgers, and lumber are 
shifted from oe coriee e another, At last 
Fenwick lighta upon a circular hole about the size 
of a crown-piece, scarcely an inch deep. ‘Ah!’ 
eries he, ‘now we are on the track.’ He takes 


*It is the 


*Do you 


from his pocket a penknife, scoops about, and 





turns up a ring attached to the floor. He pute 
his large muscular thumb into this ring, and 

ives a jerk. A patch three or four feet square 
in the boarding is detached. ‘A trap-door!’ cries 
Fenwick. ‘Stand clear.’ 

So it proves—a trap-door, which the detective 
quickly raises, revealing pitch-darkness in the 
opening, 

‘Go below,’ says Fenwick ; ‘Ill follow.’ 

Walter looks down, hesitating. But when the 
light is thrown that way, and he observes that 
there are steps leading into the obscurity, he takes 
the lead. he descent seems endless; for he 
moves slowly, as Fenwick, coming after him, 
throws the light upon him. Walter hears the 
hard breathing of the detective, and it sounds so 
strange in the stillness that he holds his own 
breath to listen. Suddenly the light from the 
lantern falls upon something which glitters on 
the ground on all sides. 

«old !’ cries Walter. His feet touch the 
ground. He stoops and picks up a handful of 
sovereigns. ‘The place is a vault, and it is paved 
with gold.—What’s that?’ He points to some- 
thing in one corner like a human form. 

The detective steps forward and bends down, 
throwing the light upon a ghastly wrinkled face. 
The small eyes glitter like the gold, as though 
they had caught the reflection, ne the long lean 
fingers are clutching sovereigns and raking them 
ne Fenwick touches the miser on the shoulder. 
‘What is all this?’ asks he. 
senses ?’ 

The old man utters a cry of distress which has 
in it a ring of madness, 

‘Speak to him, my lad,’ says Fenwick. ‘He 
will perhaps recognise your voice.’ 

Walter kneels and takes the old miser’s hand. 
‘Mr Monk,’ says he, ‘do you know me? I um 
Walter Tiltcroft, your friend.’ 

Silas Monk looks up, bursts into a wild fit of 
laughter, and then falls back serseless. 

The detective lifts the old man in his strong 
arms as though handling a child, ‘Ascend the 
ladder!’ cries he quickly to Walter, ‘and show 
a light; not a moment must be lost in getting the 
old man home.’ 


Silas Monk was taken back to his tumble-down 
dwelling in the dismal row, and was tended with 
all possible care by his devoted grand-daughter. 
His recovery 0 a certain point was rapid. But 
the mental condition was curiously impaired. 
His brain had lost its force: no recollection of 
the past survived. His memory seemed to have 
fied into darkness, and to be resting there and 
sleeping—a darkness into which it was safer not 
to admit a single ray of light. This was the 
bitter irony displayed by nature when granting to 
this old miser a further extension to his lease of 
life. For time out of mind, Silas Monk had been 
governed by a master-passion—his only thought 
that of hoarding gold. The glitter, like sunlight, 
had pierced his cold heart, and had helped to kee 
it beating ; and it would almost seem as thoug 
the warmth which this gold had driven into his 
veins still lingered there, and oe aa to sustain 
vitality, even when the memory which had given 
birth to all this agitation was dead. 

It had been thought advisable by those who 
study the mysterious workings of the mind, that 
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gold should be concealed from the sight of Silas| was covered, into the bags the burglar hed should be concealed from the sight of Silas 
onk, and, if possible, even the sound of it, in 
order that his memory might rest dormant and 
his life be prolonged, 

One evening the old man was seated in his 
armchair before the fire, with closed eyes. Rachel 
sat on a low stool at his feet, holding his hand. 
On the other side of the hearth was Walter 
Tiltcroft, 

‘Walter,’ said the girl in a low voice, ‘you 
hardly know how happy I am, now that grand- 
father can give me al his love. He thinks no 
more about his'— She stopped, and looked 
up at her grandfather's face, frightened that even 
the mention of gold should reach his ears. 

‘Ah!’ cried Walter with a sigh, ‘how many 
are there, I wonder, in this old city whose minds 
would be leas disturbed if that poe word 
was forbidden to be uttered in their presence? 
Does not your grandfather already look less pale 
and haggard than he did a few weeks ago?’ 

‘Indeed, he does,’ replied Rachel. ‘He re- 
members both of us se en we are near him. 
He seems to need nothing now except our 
affeetion.’ 

Walter took the girl’s disengaged hand and 
said: ‘Rachel! Let me be near you and him. 
Why should we not be one, and watch over 
grandfather together ?’ 

At the young man’s words, a look of rapture 
crossed the girl’s face. ‘Dear Walter,’ cried she, 
‘that is all 1 wish for in this world!’ She spoke 
like a true and tender woman—from her heart. 
Seated there by that homely fireside, with the 
only two beings who were dear to her, she never 
thought, or cared to think, that all the gold 
which Walter Tiltcroft and the detective had 
found in the vault below the strong-room in 
Crutched Friars would one day belong to her— 
that, when her grandfather died, she would be 
a great heiress—worth, indeed, some thousands of 
pounds. All she thought of, "with that look of 

BD in her face, was that she had gained 

Walter Tiltcroft's love. 


pens Joe Grimrood having been accused 
the robbery in Crutched Friars, ’ was tried, and 
cknvicted. Thereupon, he made a full confession. 
Faz some days before committing the theft, he 
‘watched Silas Monk from the scaffolding, after 
st of the workmen had gone. Through a 
jin the old shutter he had ob@rved every 
nt of the old miser. He had scen Silas 
Monk raise the trap-door which led into the 
vault ; he had seen him descend with his lantern, 
and bring up bag after bag of gold, and pour 
it out on the desk before him. Watching in 
Crutched Friars, after having been shown to the 
door by Walter Tiltcroft, he had seen the young 
clerk leave the premises, Re-entering the house 
by means of a key which he had taken the 
precaution to forge, he had gone straight to the 
strong-room, where he had met with unexpected 
resistance. Silas Monk had displayed, sone 
to Grimrood’s statement, almost supernatura 
strength ; defending his gold as a tigress defends 
her young ones, with a savage leap at the 








workmun’s throat. When utterly exhausted, 
Grimrood had carried Silas down into the vault 
and hed closed the trap-door upon him. Then, 
having placed all the gold with which the desk 
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was covered, into the bags, the burglar had 
decamped, making his way to the pial and 
securing a berth on board an emigrant 
which wos on the point of departure for the 
high seas. 
us it hepeeied that, but for the shrewdness 
and energy of the detective, Joe Grimrood would 
have started on a voyage to Australia with, as 
it pas i pti nearly a thousand pounds in hard 
elonging to Silas; and the old miser him- 
an would in all probability have been left to 
die in the vault under the strong-room in Crutched 
Friara, and ‘the mystery of Silas Monk’ would 
have remained a mystery to the present day. 

All this occurred some years ago. Silas Monk 
is long dead ; and Walter Tiltcroft, who married 
the old mieer’s grand-daughter, is now a merchant- 
pine’ He purchased, soon after the death of 

{fr Armytage, a b ipchanitage in the great firm ; 
and thus the gold which old Silas had hoarded 
up in Crutched Friars proved the means, to a creat 
extent, of making Walter Tiltcroft’s fortune. 





SOMETHING ABOUT THE HONEY-BEE, 
BY A BEEKEEPER. 


To ascertain the kind of flower, plant, or shrub ; 


which the honey-bee mostly prefers, is worth 
care and consideration, Having been a keeper of 
bees for some years, I think it may be useful to 
make known the results of my experience and 
observations in Somersetshire, Hertfordshire, and 
Middlesex. 

I will suppose that I have purchased a new 
stock and hive, bar-frame for preference, and 
caused it to be removed from the market-gardens 
around Middlesex to a country town in Hert- 
fordshire. My bees on arrival examine their pro- 


spect, and what an estate-agent may call their , 


‘outlook,’ very minutely, going even over the 
walls and trees adjacent to their own hive, and 
taking trial-trips of flight into the air, straight 
up—very like the rising of a skylark from a field 
—and dropping again almost as suddenly. Having 
to some extent, after a day or two, mastered the 
topography of the district, they will, if on a warm 
day in February, commence upon the crocuses, 
end work only upon them—not, as some may 
suppose, dodge about irrespective of the kind of 
flower, Although the casual spectator may see bees 
upon every description of open flower upon one 
and the same day, yet they are winging their 
way from different hives. Our bees have com- 
menced on the crocus. The day following this, 
they will try the common field dandelion ; and 
the next, the white arabis of the garden culture, 
Then the black-thorn ; later on, the currant and 
gooseberry blossoms, and the sweet ‘may’ of our 
hedgerows ; and of trecs—~lime, palm, chestnut 
come next, 

The hive should face the south,’ and the 
alighting-board occupy as free a space as possible. 
Water should be given, even during winter— 
inside, if frost is severe. 

Some beekeepers suppose that colour attracts 
the bee; others, that they possess acutely the 
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sense of smell ; and much has been written on the | inhabitants of his hives of any honey-bearing 
plant from which he especially wants them to 


subject. But our readers are to suppose that we be e nts 

are keeping bees’ between us, and that I am/| gather. Of course, in wild heather district, there 

relating my own experiences, which point to thi is no a to oe to Breeipead va okibes Had the 
P F bees ; they will in such places always take care 

a ately = a cde ee pret iselicaes of themselves. In Somersetshire, bees find honey 


K fi th iles of le-orch tchi 
bees, by inducing them on certain days to gather Sey is tie Gall eae “FP one ee 


away to the mild county of Devon; and farmere 
from flowers presented to them in small bunches 


well know that a good bee season, with a warm 
upon the alighting-board of their hive. In two | and early spring, means a plentiful show of fruit in 
instances I succeeded, One was with white clover, 


the autumn for cider. In and around Middlesex, 
which I picked in a field a mile distant. This|there are market and fruit gardens; and in 
appeared to cheer the bees greatly, and drove 


Hertfordshire, grazing and clover lands, besides 
away their listlesaness and inactivity. After | Bedges lined with limes and hawthorn, and later 
making an examination of my offering, they began 


on, honeysuckle. ‘ A 
work in carnest; and this stimulant had the dt ie alvaye. & fond pi Yo send te ayers 
desired effect of inducing an idle community to 


of the hive into heather-bearing counties ; for the 
: bees being young, and having every inducement 
work well, The second experiment was much fo 
more demonstrative. Early in the morning, 


to work for the approaching winter, will store 
before the workers came forth, I placed by the 


better than hives which have been ‘swarmed’ and 
deprived of honey, the colonies of which are worn 
alighting-board some bunches of alder-flower. I 
had shortly the satisfaction of seeing the out- 


or fatigued with the long-continued gathering of 
going bees return with little white trousers of 


& summer in more southern counties. It must 
likewise be remembered that bees cannot gather, 
pollen, and I watched their flight to an alder 
tree at a corner of the garden, not far from their 


or rather will not do sv, late in the autumn, when 
hive. This was conclusive. 


the cold prevents them sealing over with wax the 
Now for some descriptions of preference shown 


top of the cell. 
And now, a last word as to the preference of 
by bees. I have grown garden-peas of various 
descriptions near my hives without inducing 


our bees for certain flowers over others, which 
we would imagine, with our limited powers of 
the bees to notice them. Yet they will greedily 
gather from French beans or scarlet runners the 


the sense of smell and taste, would be preferred 
whole day, till long after sunset. In spring-time, 


by these insects, and for which we have the 
greater amount of regard. I have seen, upon 
the approach of a bee to any flower, that it flies 
the yellow gorse on uncultivated spots forms a|around the calyx almost always before alight- 
very strong attraction for the honcy-bees; yet{ing upon the flower itself. This is a cursory 
they never touch the blossom of the laburnum, | examination ; and with its antenne outstretched 
‘which to ordinary mortals smells much the | and quivering, it is evidently scenting the honcy 
same. The cultivated hyacinth they do not care 

about, although they gather from the wild sort 

in the woods and shady groves. Bees show great 


contained within. Should this prove a fruitful 

flower and of the flavour required, the bee settles 
preference for the pollen of some sorts of lilies, 
et are wholly indifferent to the lily of the valley. 


on the centre of the stamen, and clutching it 

with its four front-legs, steadies itself with its 

longer outstretched two hindermost ones, and 

hey gather from the field-daisy, yet are careless | withdraws the nectar by its proboscis, the 

of the cultivated sort. rings of the body assuming a vibratory motion 
Stocks they prefer to pinks, and lavender to 

either ; also the small flower of the borage delights 

them; yet wild foxglove possesses little charm. 


the while. The bee’s proboscis is a most 
important instrument. It is composed of fort 

T have heard that bees like monkshood, and will 

gather from it, but I have never seen them do 


cartilaginous rings, each of which is fringed wit. 
Minute hairs, having also a small tuft of hair 
so. If they did, thcir honey would be poisonous. 
Bees are passionately fond of clover and certain 


at its extremity, where it is somewhat serrated. 
vetches, and they will desert any parden flowers 


Its movement is like the trunk of an elephant, 
and is suscéptible of extension and contraction, 

for such natural feeding, Wild thyme and heather, 

which improve the flavour of the honey, bees 


bending and twisting in all directions, Thus, 
by rolling it about, it searches out the calyx, 
perfectly revel in. Garden primroses, they do not 
care much for; and auriculas, however gaudy in 


pistil, and stamen of every flower, and depo- 
colour, form no kind of attraction. The poly- 
I 
























sits its nectar upon the tongue, whence ib 
passes into the gullet at the base. The gullet. 
or first stomach is the honey-bag. No diges- 
anthus they have a languid liking for. ave |tion takes place here. In shape, it is like an 
seen the wild-bees attack the cowslip; but not 
the honey-bee of our hives. I saw a bee once 
upon a cultivated rose; it was only resting. I 


oil-flask, and when full, contains about one 
grain. It is susceptible of contraction, and is so- 
have likewise a distinct remembrance of seeing 
many upon the wild-rose and dog-rose, wild cle- 


arranged as to enable the insect to disgorge its 
contents into the cells of the hive. A short 
matis, honeysuckle, and blackberry blossom. 
The situation of our hive cannot always be in 


passage leads to the ventricle or true stomach, 
which is somewhat larger. This receives the 
food from the honey-bag, for the nourishment of 

such a flowery land; and the beekeeper will do 

well to atudy the different flora and trees in the 

immediate neighbourhood of his hive, and endea- 


the bee and the secretion of wax. Dzierzon says. 
that the honey which a bee can take into her 

vour to supply any deficiencies of pollen-bearing 

plents, as well as to give a gentle hint to the 


stomach will enable her to subsist for a week 
under some circumstances, while under others she 
will die of hunger within twenty-four hours. 


wt 
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of England; and the strange manner in which 
the Saxon head eventually conquered the Normatt 
hand—the Saxon language and institutions arising 
in more than their original vitality and force 
out of the ashes, as it were, of a temporary death 
—is here narrated with admirable clearness and 
coherency. The book is one of the best of the 
very valuable series to which it belongs, 


* ** 


The same publishing house issues another 
learned little volame on Anglo-Saxon Literature, 
by Mr John Earle, Rawlinson Professor of Anglo- 
Saxon in the University of Oxford. It belongs 
to the series bearing upon ‘The Dawn of European 
Literature,’ and is rich with the results of the 
best modern scholarship on the early history and 
growth of our language. The time when Latin 
and Greek formed the chief essentials of learning 
is fast receding into the past, and these languages 
are having a place assigned them more consistent 
with the necessities of the modern world, which 
is not tolerant of the acquisition of a kind of 
knowledge that in great part is archaic and 
useless. Under the influence of this change, 
our own language is rising into an import- 
ance which it could never attain so long as it 
was regarded simply as a vulgar tongue, and 
the historical study of English is becoming one 
of the most popular as well aa one of the most 
useful pursuits of our philologists. The great 
English Dictionary of the Philological Society is 
only one evidence of this ; for individual scholars, 
during the last twenty years, have done not a 
little to lay bare to us the inner structure of our 
language, and the changes and modifications 
to which it has been subjected in the course of 
its long descent. 

In the little work under revicw, Mr Earle 
states that Anglo-Saxon literature is the oldest 
of the vernac’ literatures of modern Enrope. 
The materials of this early literature are found 
chiefly in written books and documents; but 
they are found also in such eubeaiany sources 
as inscriptions on churches and church towers, 
sun-cials, crosses, and even on jewellery. One 
of the most remarkable in this last category is 
what is known as the Alfred Jewel. It was 
discovered in Newton Park, near Athelney, in 
1693, and in 1718 had found its way to the 
Ashmolean Museum in Oxford, where it still is. 
It consists of an enamelled figure enshrined in 
a golden frame, with a golden back to it, and 
with a thick piece of rock-crystal in front, to 
serve as a glass to the picture. Around the alr 
ing rim the following legend is wrought in the 
fabric: ALFRED MEC HEHT GEWrRcraN (‘ Alfred 
me commanded to make’). ‘The language of the 
legend, gays the author, ‘agrees perfectly with 
the age of King Alfred, and it seems to be 
the unhesitating opinion of all those who have 
investigated the subject that it was a personal 
ornament of the great West-Saxon king’? Mr 
Earle ‘races the language from the Hcathen 
Period—that is, from the time previous to the 
English conversion to Christianity, about 597 a.D. 
—down to the times that immediately succeeded 
upon the Ng man Conquest, and gives examples 
of the language during these six centuries, with 
translations of the various es adduced. All 
who have an interest in the study of the English 

















This opinion of Dzierzon settles my conviction, 
that in the selection of the kind of food which 
will enable the bee to live longest, the true guide 
is to be found in the flowers for which it has the 
strongest preference, 
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Tue Norman Conquest is one of the great out- 
standing and predominating facts in English 
history. It occasioned a sudden break in the 
life of the English people, and its influence 
is felt in their character and _ institutions 
even to the present day. A hundred and fifty 
years before that event, the long black ships 
of the Norse pirates entered the wide mouths of 
the Seine and the Loire, and their crews, the 
rudest of the rough barbarians of Denmark and 
Norway, sacked the towns and pillaged the 
churches of the country which was afterwards 
to be called by their name. They had no science, 
no arts, no culture. Their physical strength was 
their glory; and their weapons of war, their 
defence at home, served also as their passport 
into the lands of the stranger whom they 
plundered and slew. But they had a remark- 
able power of adaptation. However foreign to 
them the environment into which their hardy 
courage had brought them, they did not long 
remain untouched by it. Without losing their 
own native hardihood and fearlessness, they 
quickly absorbed into them the spirit of the 
peoples and institutions among which they had 
taken root; and before a century had passed over 
their heads in France, they had already become 
one of the great political forces of Europe. It 
was this people, brave, warlike, and with strong 
practical sagacity, who landed on the English 
shores in 1066, and shattered the Saxon arms on 
the slopes of Senlac. The battle at ‘the hoar 
apple tree,’ where Harold lay dead with the 

orman atrow deep in his brain, marks the 
beginning of a new epoch in England. 

e history of that great event, with its ante- 
cedents and consequents, has rarely been better 
told than it is by Mr Wm. Hunt, in the new 
volume of the ‘Early Britain Series,’ entitled The 
Norman Conquest (London : Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge). As compared with the 
work of Freeman, this is in bulk but a small 
book ; yet it contains within it all (hat thousands 
of readers would desire to know of the histo: 
of the Conquest. The author is extremely well- 
informed on his subject, and his scholarly little 
book gives evidence not only of original research 
but of much original thought. The pictures he 
draws for us of the England that preceded the 
Conquest, and of the England that followed it, are 
sketched with a fullness and beauty of detail 
which ‘amply exhibit the capacity and prepared- 
ness of the author for the task which he under- 
took, and which he has executed so well. His 
extensive reading has enabled him to take advan- 
tage of the veealia obtained by all the best and 
more recent investigators in this section of 
European history ; and the Northmen both before 
and after their descent on France, as well as the 
Saxon tribes and Danish hordes that scoured our 
coasts centuries before, are portrayed with a quick 
and living touch. Still more interesting is the 
story of the Normans after their taking possession 
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tongue, and of the changes superinduced upon 
it by contact with other European vernaculars, 
Mr find Mr Earle’s volume a ready and efficient 
guide. 





THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS 


Prosects for cutting waterways across isthmuses 
follow one another with such amazing swiftness, 
and the project is in most cases so quickly fol- 
lowed by realisation, that it would appear ‘that 
before many years have passed, all the available 
peninsulas of the world will have been operated 
upon and transformed into islands. Our French 
neighbours are at present discussing the feasibility 
of a gigantic undertaking of this nature, which, 
if carried out, will unite the Bay of Biscay with 
the Mediterranean. This projected canal, which 
is to be of such dimensions that the largest ships 
afloat can make use of it, is to have one entrance 
near Bordeaux, and the other at Narbonne. This 
short-cut across France will obviate the necessit: 

of the tedious voyage round Spain and through 
the Straits of Gibraltar, and will undoubtedly be 
a boon to shipping, and especially to British 
vessels; but the scheme is at present only on 
paper. It remains to be seen whether the under- 
taking is possible; by which is meant, in these 
days of engineering marvels, whether it will 


ay. 
Like most other canal projects, this one is by 
no means new; indeed, a canal already exists 
almost along the same line of route—namely, the 
Canal du Midi, which finds an outlet at Cette 
in the Gulf of Lions, and joins the river Garonne 
at its other extremity at Toulouse; the entire 
navigable distance from Bordeaux to Cette being 
three hundred and thirty-two miles. The exist- 
ing canal only accommodates small vessels, and 
the entire journey is by no means a rapid one, 
for there are more than a hundred locks to 
be encountered, which gradually raise the boats 
toa level of nearly eight hundred feet above the 
sea. Whether the engincers of the new under- 
takin ee ose any novel means of battling with 
this difficulty of level, we do not know; but it 
will be readily seen that the undertaking has not 
the simplicity of a simple cutting, such as the 
Suez Canal presents, Another formidable ob- 
stacle to the work is the presence of certain 
rivers which flow right across the track. In 
the present case, these are crossed by aqueducts. 
But what would be the size and cost of aqueducts 
which would give passage to the floating palaces 
which have taken the place of the sinall vessels 
of days gone by ? 

Coming nearer home, @ project has been mooted 
for cutting a channel from the river Tyne to the 
Solway ; and another across the low land which 
separates the Forth from the Clyde. It is true 
that in the latter case a narrow passage alread 
exists ; but what is required is—according to the 
opinion of a former President of the Liverpool 

amber of Commerce, who writes to the Times 
upon the subject—a channel which will allow 
the passage of our largest merchantmen and ships 
of war, so that in case of need the efficiency of 
our naval defences may be practically doubled. 
Zn case of war, the advaxtages of quick transport 
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of our ships from one coast to the other is obvious, 
aud may in a manner be com to the un- 
doubted advantages which we reap from being 
able to convey information quickly from place 
to place by telegraphic agency. 
terestin 


Some very in Roman relics have 


recently been unearthed in the bed of the river ' 


Rhone at Geneva, where some engineering works 
are in progress. The most interesting of these is a 
Roman altar furnished with an inscription to the 
effect that the writer, a certain soldier of the 
twenty-second legion, who had been shipwrecked 
in the waters hard by, had raised this altar to the 
od of the waves, Neptune, as a thank-offering for 
is escape from death. We have also to record 
a far more valuable find near Rome itself—at 
Subiaco, where several priceless statues supposed 
to have been sent by the Emperor Nero to that 
lace for the decoration of his villa there, have 
een dug up. In Britain too, a Roman villa has 
just been laid bare at Woolstone, Berkshire, 
where, in addition to many tesselated pave- 
ments, several graves of the Anglo-Saxon 
have been found. 
the Roman city which lies beneath the busy 
metropolitan streets has been much enriched by 
numerous discoveries made during the recent 
excavations for the completion of the Under- 
ground Railway. There is little doubt that 
interest in things antiquarian is rapidly increas- 
ing on all sides. This is not only apparent from 
the attention which every fresh discovery receives, 
but is indicated in a most satisfactory manner by 
the circumstance that the University of Cambridge 
has given archeology a recognised position among 
the subjects for the classical tripos examination, 
and has just opened a Museum which will give 
an impetus to studies of the kind. 
Although interest in matters archeological 
shows a ‘healthy increase, we have to regret a 
decrease of interest in another important branch 
of knowledge. The Royal Geographical Society, 
which has just held its anniversary meeting, has 
had to deplore, by the mouth of its President, 
Lord Aberdare, that the Council have failed in 
their attempt to introduce the cificient study of 
geography into the curriculum of our arent public 
schools, snch as Eton and Harrow. rizes have 
been offered; but there were few who cared to 
compete for them. This seems a very extraor- 
dinary state,of things in a country which is 
always proudly pointing to its possessions as being 
so large that the sun must always shine upon some 
ak or other of them. But the fault probably 
ies with the teachers more than with the pupils 
The members of the Geographical Society evi- 
dently understand this, for they are now about 
to institute an inquiry into the systems adopted 
for geographical instruction in continental schools, 
from which, if all reports speak truly, we may 
well take a leason. 

Professor Monier Williams’s recent lecture on 
India, delivered before the University of Oxford, 
was full of interesting particulars relating to the 
great progress in every way which that vast 
country had experienced under British rule. But 
perhaps the most interesting portion of his remarks 
was that relating to the new route to India which 


will probably be opened, and which it is expected , 


will lead to 


| she development of intercourse 
between our 


stern and Western possessions 


pee 
In London, our knowledge of | 
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This route will consist of a journey from London 
to Odesra ; thence by steamer across the Black Sea 
to Batoum; then by Russian railway—a thirty-six 
hours’ journey—to Baku on the Caspian; and a 
day’s voyage across the Caspian to Michnelovsk. 
At this latter place is the terminus of the Central 
Asian Railway, which some months ago was com- 
plete for one hundred and forty-four miles, and 
| which will eventually land the traveller at the 
gate of India—Herat. The journey from Calais 
‘to our Indian frontier will be possible in nine 
days, 80 long at least as we remain friends with 
Russia. Professor Williams considers that we 
shall be bound to extend our railway from its 
present limit at Quetta, through Candahar, so as 
to meet the Russians at Herat. He thinks that 
we can meet them there as friends rather than 
enemies; and all will agree in trusting that his 
, words may come true, 

During the pest year, the progress made by the 
British Ordnance Survey hos been greater than 
in any previous period, an area of more than two 
and a half million acres having been mapped. It 
is expected that the survey of the entire kingdom 
will be complete by the year 1888, and that. the 
pee of the maps will be finished two years 
ater. A largely increased staff of surveyors and 
draughtsmen has been engaged to insure this 
acceleration in the work, and considerable time 
has been spent in instructing their assistants in 
their duties, The maps are reduced to the six- 
inch scale, and are reproduced by the zincographic 
rocess, All particulars of the work are contained 
in a recently published Blue-book. 

The long-continued dispute os to the right 
of the telegraph department to erect posts and 
wires over our crowded city streets has at Inst 
been set at rest, and the Postmaster-general can, 
with certain restrictions, do much as he likes 
about the matter. The Telephone Companies, who 
are new-comers and have no statutory powers, 
have yet to fight the question. We must for 
many reasons deplore the circumstance that addi- 
tions will still be made to the metallic spider- 
webs which cover so many of our fine inetropolitan 
streets. It has been suggested that the lines could 
be made to follow the contour of the roads, and 
could be hidden under eavea and behind coping- 
stones so as no longer to offend the eye, or to 
present the risk of danger to life, which they now 
undoubtedly do. This innovation would donbt- 
less mean a great deal of onc t& telegraphic 
engineers, and would be naturally opposed by 
them, for there is a sweet simplicity about a sus- 
pended wire; but the gain to others would be 
yreat, ad 

The International Health Exhibition, London, 
which follows so closely upon the Fisheries 
Exhibition, and occupies the same spacious site, 
bids fair to be a success, although it can hardly 
be expected to be quite so popwar with the 
multitude as its predecessor. Still, there is much 
to attract the far larger part of the community 
who long for amusement rather than instruction, 
and as the financial success of the undertaking 
must be dependent upon such visitors, the caterers 
cannot be blamed if they have admitted within 
their walls many exhibits which, by the widest 
stretch of the imagination, can hardly be associated 
with the subject of health. For more thoughtful 
visitors, there are Conferences upon all manner 
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of questions connected with Domestic Sanitation, 


questions of which the majority of are at 
present profoundly ignorant. "Thert we also be 


pers read upon the subjects of Meat-supply. 
Pond sdulterstiot and Anaigan: School diet 4 
School-life in Relation to Eyesight; Posture in 
Schools ; Epidemics in Schools; and numberleas 
other matters of social interest. As these Con- 
ferences are under the care of different Societies 
and Associations, which exist only to increase our 
knowledge regarding the different subjects indi- 
cated, and which have in most cases been at work 
for many years, we may be sure that much good 
will accrue from these discussions, Following 
the procedure of the Fisheries Exhibition, a 
number of pamphlets will also be issued, dealing 
with the multifarious sections of the Exhibi- 
tion. 

Although, as we have more than once pointed 
out, the general adoption of the electric light for 
domestic purposes cannot be looked for in the near 
future, it can casily be installed for special occa- 
sions, An account has recently been published of 
a ball at a private house in London where the 
rooms were illuminated during the evening by one 
hundred and twenty incandescent Inmps, These 
lamps were fed by secondary batteries, which 
arrived in two vans, and which were subsequently 
accommodated in an adjoining coach-house, The 
batteries had been previously charged at a place 
ten miles distant. This use for the light may 
possibly become common in cases where cost is 
not a matter of first consideration. 

Another phenomenal diamond has fallen to the 
lot of a fortunate digger at the Kimberley mine, 
South Africa. Its weight is three hundred and 
two carats ; but, unfortunately, it does not possess 
that arity of colour, or rather absence of colour, 
which is the first dgsideratum in a diamond. Ite 
value is said to be about three thousand pounds ; 
whereas the far smaller Porter-Rhodes gem, found 
in the same mine about three years ago, waa 
valued by its owner at one hundred thousand 
pounds. But the popular notion is that the 
value of a thing is what it will fetch, and 
there are certainly very few persons in the 
world who would lock up such an enormous sum 
for the doubtful advantage of possessing such 4 
thing. 

A document, which should be widely known, 
was recently issued by the Board of Trade, in the 
form of a Report of the first year's experience of 
the Boiler Explosions’ Act of 1882. This Act, 
we may remind our readers, provides that an 
inquiry should be held into the cause of every 
boiler explosion, with a view to their prevention 
if pombe The causes of the forty-five casual- 
ties of this description which were inquired into, 
and which resulted in the loss of thirty-five lives 
and injuries to as many more, were entirely 
preventable. One of the assistant-secretaries to 
the Board goes so far as to say that ‘the terms 
“inevitable accident” and “accident” are entirely 
inapplieable to these explosions, and that the 
only accidental thing about many of them is that 
the explosions should have been 80 long deferred.’ 
The vailing cause of the disastera is the unsafe 
condition of the boilers through age, corrosion, 
wasting, &. ; und a noticeable feature in many 
cases is the absence of any effort on the part 
of the steam-user to ascertain the condition of 
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the boiler, and consequently of any attempt 
t repair, renew, or replace defective plates or 

tti a 

The” authorities of Kew Observatory have 
undertaken a duty which will be hailed with 
satisfaction by all watchmakers and watchowners 
in the Kingdom. They will undertake for a 
small fee to test the virtues of any watch left 
in their care, and with every watch so tested, 
will issue a statement of its going powers, under 
varied conditions of position, temperature, &c. 
They will also awant) to watches of superior 
excellence certificates of merit, which certificates 
will possess an equal value with documents of the 
same nature which have for years been granted 
by the Geneva and by the Yale College Obser- 
vatories. The Swiss and Americans have long 
enjoyed these facilities for obtaining independent 
testimony as to the qualities of their watches, 
and it is only surprising that a movement has 
not been made before in this direction here 
at home; for English-made watches, in spite 
of foreign competition, are still much sought 
after. 

A new method of dealing with road-sweepings 
and the contents of domestic dust-bins is now on 
its trial in New York, and seems to be very 
successful, The rubbish is carted, to the extent 
of forty loads a day, to a wonderful machine, 
which separates the paper, rag, iron, glass, coal, 
and cinder into different heaps. These are after- 
wards sold, with the exception of about four 
hundred pounds of coal and cinder, which are 
used for firing the engine attached to the machine. 
The remaining refuse—of no use to anybody, 
and too often, under existing systems, a possible 
source of discase—is reduced by fire to impalpable 
ash. It has been the custom in New York for 
Many years to carry their rubbish out to sea and 
to discharge it outside the harbour. Pilots and 
others have long protested against this procedure, 
and affirm that the approaches to the harbour’s 
mouth are gradually being silted up by the 
accumulation of dirt thrown in. The experiment 
will be watched with interest by all those who 
acknowledge the importance of improved sanita- 
tion in our large towns and cities. 

Moon’s Patent Quicksilver-wave Gold Amal- 
gamator is the imposing title of a clever machine 
which has been introduced to obviate the scrious 
losa of gold which is inseparable from previously 
existing methods of treating the ore. en the 
discovery of gold in California in 1848 to the 
end of 1882, the value of the gold found there 
was nearly two hundred and thirty-seven million 
pounds sterling. It is said on competent autho- 
rity that this vast amount is less than fifty per 
cent. of the gold known to be in the ore treated, 
more than half the precious metal escaping in 
particles so fine that the machines employed 
could not intercept them. In this new machine, 
the crushed ore, mingled with water, is thrown 
in small quantities info a moving wave of quick- 
silver, aa not merely across a quicksilvered plate, 
ag under the old system. The tiniest spangles 
of gold are by this means speedily absorbed by 
or amalgamated with the liquid metal, the two 
Leing afterwards separated by heat in the usual 
manner. In one mine where Mr Moon’s machine 
is in use the increase of yield is estimated at 
forty pounds sterling per week, so it would seem 


that the cost of the appliance is soon repaid to 
its purchaser. 
very convenient combined seat and easel for 
the use of sketchera has lately been brought under 
our notice. It packs into a very small compass ; 
it will hold a large picture; it fully justifies its 
name, ‘The Rigid,’ and actually weighs only four 
ounds. Its price is moderate, fe it is to be 
ad of Messrs Reeves, London. 

Referring to a recent article in this Journal on 
‘Some Queer Dishes,’ in which it was stated that 
the cuttle-fish is used for food in Japan and else- 
where in the Pacific, a Portuguese correspondent 
writes to us that in Portngal the cuttle-fish is 
used as an article of food. It is opened, and then 
dried ; and may be seen hanging up for sale in 
the shops. The people, he remarks, consider it 
a delicacy ; and it is, when properly cooked, very 
rich and nourishing. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 
NEW POSTAL ORDERS. 


THE system of Postal Orders, instituted in 1881, 
has proved so successful, that it has been found 
desirable to make certain alterations and exten- 
sions therein, with a view to affording further 
facilities to the public for the ready transmis- 
sion of small sums of money through the post. 
On the 2d of June, a new series of Postal 
Orders were issued, the former series being 
entirely withdrawn. The new Postal Orders are 
of fourteen different denominations, instead of 
ten, as formerly; and the amounts of the variona 
denominations, together with the rates of poundage 
chargeable thereon, are as follows : 





8. da, d a 6d a 
1 0 seeianeahd BU Seika Gees oe 1 
1 6 03 5 0... 1 
Dy Div aide oe Coke 7 6... me 
BE bo > ode sank 10 0.. 1 
Diode cashes tak 10 6. 1 
Sa ee er 15 0. YF i 
BO nis, Soest iaet L 20 0 1 


There can be no doubt that these classes will 
prove extremely useful to the public generally, 
more especially as any amount of shillings and 
sixpences up to twenty shillings can be transmitted 
by means of only two of the above-named classes 
of orders. 4. novel feature, too, is introduced, 
whereby postage-stamps not exceeding fivepence 
in value are to be allowed to be affixed to the 
back of any one Postal Order to make up broken 
sums—a feature which, it needs not much of 
the spirit of prophecy to anticipate, will exten- 
sively be taken advantage of. By this useful con- 
eession, any sum up to a pound can now be sent 
through the post by means of Postal Orders, and 
in no case are more than two orders required 
to make up the exact desired amount. It will 
be noticed that the former twelve shillings and 
sixpence and seventeen shillings and sixpence 
orders are not included amongst the new denomi- 
nations of Postal Orders; but their abolition will 
cause no inconvenience, as these two denomi- 
nations were of all the orders of the old series pro- 
bably the least used; and where such amounts are 
desired to be sent under the new series, they can 
be made up by using two orders, the poundage 
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on which will be no more than is now ch 

for each of the denominations referred to—namely, 
twopence. In several cases, the poundage has been 
reduced, a benefit that will probably be the best 
appreciated of all, A ten shillings and ten 
shillings and sixpence order now only costs one 
penny; and the orders for fifteen and twenty 
euiliny have been reduced to three-halfpence, 
instead of twopence, as heretofore. Comp with 
the former money-order rates, the Postal Order 
system is remarkably cheap, and on this score, 
will undoubtedly commend itself more than ever 
to popular favour; and it is extremely probable 
that for small sums the money-order system will 
in future be very little if at all used. Indeed, the 
Postal Order system, with its ready convenience 
and cheapness, seems likely to supersede all other 
methods of transmitting sums of a pound and 
under. 

The Act under which these changes have taken 
lace also authorises the issue of Postal Orders on 
oard Her Majesty’s ships, a boon that the seamen 

concerned will not be slow to appreciate. The 
system is also to be extended to many of the 
colonies as opportunity occurs. It is indeed now 
in operation in Malta and Gibraltar, where it has 
met with much popularity, owing to the fact, no 
doubt, that the same rates are charged on Postal 
Orders issued there as on Postal Orders issued in 
this country. If we compare these rates with 
those charged on foreign and colonial money 
orders, it can readily be imagined that the system 
will be hailed with unmixed satisfaction by the 
colonies where it is shortly to be instituted. 


NEW METALLIC COMPOUND. 


Delta-metal, a new metal said to be not unlikely 
to rival stecl under certain conditions, has, accord- 
ing to the Hamburg Correspondent, been lately sub- 
mitted to the Polytechnic Association in Berlin. 
Delta-metal contains iron in addition to the ordi- 
nary constituents of brass. It takes on an excel- 
lent polish, and is much less liable to rust than 
either steel or iron. When wrought or rolled, it 
is harder than steel, but not when cast only. It 
can be forged and soldered like iron, but not 
welded. It melts at about one thousand seven 
hundred and fifty degrees Fahrenheit; and at from 
one thousand three hundred to one thousand 
five hundred degrees it is remarkably malleable, 
and in this condition can admirably well be 
pressed or stamped. For founding, it is also 
well suited. The price is somewhat higher than 
that of the better kinds of brass. It should be 
found specially serviceable for objects exposed 
to rust and requiring great hardness. At present 
—not to mention other cases—the small] steamers 
for the exploration of Central Africa are being 
made of delta-metal. 


HARBOUR OF REFUGE FOR EAST COAST OF 
SCOTLAND. 


We have before alluded to the operations of 
the Committee appointed by the Government to 
take evidence as to the most suitable place for a 
harbour of refuge on the east coast of Scotland. 
The Report of the investigators has now been pub- 
lished, with their final recommendations. The 
towns and harbours of Wick, Fraserburgh, Peter- 
head, Aberdeen, Arbroath, and Montrose, are seve- 
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rally reported upon, and the advantages and dis- 
advantages of each stated, with the resulé that 
the reporters unanimously recommend Peterhead 
as the site of the proposed harbour of refuge. 
That town is situated almost midway between 
the great natural harbours of the Firth of Forth 
and Cromarty Firth, and ita bay is well adapted 
es a place of shelter. Its anchorage also is excel- 
lent, the bottom of the bay being of mud with 
a sandy surface, affording a good holding-ground, 
The harbour is to be constructed by Scottish 
conviet labour. 


SUBTERRANEAN FISH. 


A fact of much interest to students of natural 
history is vouched for by Cavalier Moerath, a 
civil engineer, formerly of Rome, and now visitin 
this country. This gentleman has devoted muc 
labour and attention to the improvement of 
water-supplies in Italy. In ee for water 
with one of Norton’s Abyssinian Tube Wells, he 
tapped a spring from which was pumped a tiny 
living fish. This fish had passed into the tube 
well through the rae perforations of about 
one-eighth of aninch. Examination proved it to 
have no eyes, clearly indicating that it belonged 
to an order intended to inhabit subterranean 
waters, The occurrence was certified to by two 
other gentlemen who were present when the fish 
was pumped up. 


The site of the well is Fontano del Prato, 


near the old city of Cori, between Rome and 
aes and the depth is about seventy feet. The 
60: 


from which the fish came was fine sand, 
The strata passed through above this sand were 
volcanic loose earth, clay and water, other volcanic 
earth, rocks and sand, and clay. The tempera- 
ture of the water was low—about forty degrees 
Fahrenheit. The water was fresh. The fish, we 
are informed, has been preserved in spirit, and 
is to be brought to England, when it will 
probably be exhibited at the Health Exhibition 
in London. 


THE FASTEST PASSAGE ON RECORD. 


This great feat has just been achieved by the 
Guion line steamer Oregon, which left New York 
on the 26th of April last, and arrived at Queens- 
town at 5.16 on Saturday morning the 3d of 
May, making the trip in six days sixteen hours 
and fifty-seven minutes, which is the fastest 
homeward trip yet recorded. This is the more 
remarkable from the fact that she had to traverse 
over a hundred miles at least out of her course 
to avoid the iccbergs, those pests of the North 
Atlantic. Passengers who embarked at New York 
on Saturday the 26th April were landed _at 
Liverpool on the evening of that day week. The 
Oregon is another of those naval masterpieces for 
which the industry and skill of Scotland are so 
justly celebrated, and is considered one of the 
finest, steamers afloat. Her highest score of miles 
run in‘ sme day was four hundred and thirty- 
six. 

A CANINE ‘COLLECTOR.’ 


That doga ‘an be taught the performance of 
tricks or acts showing a remarkable amount of 
sagacity and intelligence, no one will retend to 
doubt, for it is a fact patent to all. But that a 
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dog could become a ‘collector,’ and a collector 
of money too, is at firat sight somewhat startling. 
Yet such is the fact. A splendid and thoroughi- 
bred Scotch collie, known as ‘Help,’ has been 
actually trained as a collector of money for 
charitable contributions, or subscriptions, for the 
‘Orphan Fund of the Amalgamated Society of 
Railway Servants,’ His tutor has been one of 
the ce of the night-boat train on the London, 
Brighton, and south-coast line. He is described 
as a dog not only of great beauty, but of gentle 
and winning ways, possessing marvellous intel- 
ligence and a generous disposition. In his capacity 
aa collector he has travelled over the greater part 
of England, always returning home to the head- 
quarters in the City Road, London, with the 
procoeds of his charitable efforts, Last year, 

e is reported to have crossed the Channel, 
having been taken over by the captain of the 
steamer Brittany, and introduced by him to 
Her Majesty’s consul at Dieppe. In this port 
he is stated to have collected about six pounds 
ten shillings; and on returning home he scems 
to have made a rather profitable stay at New- 
haven, where he collected nearly seven pounds. 
In February last it was reported in the news- 
papers that Help had been killed at a level cross- 
ing at Middlesborough, in Yorkshire, where he 
had been run over by an ‘express’ train. This, 
however, turns out to have been a mistake. A 
handsome Scotch collie was killed as stated, and os 
he resembled Help very much, the story got about 
that the canine ‘collector’ had lost his life on the 
line. But Help is at this moment actively 
following his charitable avocation, in which, we 
believe, he excites more interest than ever. And 
long may he continue to carry on his useful 
career of helping the fatherless and the afflicted. 
It would be interesting to know the plan or 
system employed for the dog’s operations; in other 
words, how it is done. The animal must, of 
course, always be in charge of somebody, other- 
wise, when he had done a fair day’s work in 
collecting crest there arc numbers of unprin- 
one people who would speedily ease the collie 
0 ee enon if they did not take his life 
as well: 





WILD-FLOWERS FROM ALLOWAY AND DOON. 
By ALEXANDER ANDERSON. 


No book to-night ; but let me sit 

And watch the firelight change and flit, 
And let me think of other lays 

Than those that shake our modern days, 
Outside, the tread of passing feet 

Along the unsympathetic street 

Is nanght to me; I sit and bear 

Far other music in my ear, 

That, keeping perfect time and tune, 
Whispers of Alloway and Doon. 


The scent of withered flowers ling brought 
A fresher atmosphere of thought, 

In which I make a realm, and sce 

A fairer world unfold to me; 

For grew they not upon that spot 

OF sacred soil that loses naught 

OF sanctity by all the years: 

That come and pasy like human fears ? 
They grew beneath the light of June, 

And blossomed on the Banks of Doon ; 


The waving woods are rich with green, 
And sweet the Doon flows on between ; 
The winds tread light upon the grass, 
That shakes with joy to feel them pass; 
The sky, in its expanse of blue, 

Has but « single cloud or two ; 

The lark, in raptures clear and long, 
Shakes out his little goul in song. 

Bat far above his notes, I hear 

Another song within my ear, 

Rich, soft, and sweet, and deep by tarns— 
The quick, wild passion-throbs of Burns, 


Ah! were it not that he has flung 

A sunshine by the songs he sung 

On fields and woods of ‘ Bonnie Doon,’ 
These simple flowers had been a boon 
Less dear to me; but since they grew 
On sacred spots which once he knew, 
They breathe, though crushed and shorn of bloom, 
To-night within this lonely room, 

Such perfumes, that to me prolong 

The passionate sweetness of his song. 
The glory of an early death 

Was his; and the immortal wreath 

Was woven round brows that had not felt 
The furrows that are roughly dealt 

To age; nor had the heart grown cold 
With haunting fears that, taking hold, 
Cast shadows downward from their wing, 
Until we doubt the songs we sing. 

But his was lighter doom of pain, 

To pass in youth, and to remain 

For ever fair and fresh and young, 
Encircled by the youth he sung. 


Ani so to me these simple flowers 

Have sent through all my dreaming houra 
His songs again, which, when a boy, 
Maile day and night a double joy. 

Nor did they sink and die away 

When manhood came with sterner day, 
But still, amid the jar and strife, 

The rush and clang of railway life, 

They rose up, and at all their words 

I felt my spirit’s inner chords: 

Thrill with their old sweet touch, as now, 
Though middle manhood shades my brow ; 
For though I hear the tread of feet 
Along the unsympathetic street, 

And all the city’s din to-night, 

My heart warms with that old delight, 

Tu which I sit and, dreaming, hear 
Singing’to all the inner ear, 

Rich, clear, and soft, and sweet by turns, 
The deep, wild passion-throbs of Burns. 
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HOME-NURSING 
BY A LADY. 


FIRST ARTICLE. 


TLLWESS in some form is so often amongst us, 
that it may safely be said there is no occupation 
of more universal importance than the care of 
the sick, and there are few women worthy of the 
name who at some time or other are not called 
upon to minister to the needs of sufferers by 
disease or accident, 

Much has been done of late years to improve 
the tone of nursing amongst those who take 
it up as a profession, so that the ‘Sarey Gamp’ 
of old times has practically given place to the 

- skilled, conscientious nurse, who has been trained 
to look upon her work as something more than 
a mere means of livelihood. But whilst 
this is true of those who devote their lives 
to nursing, there still remains a vast amount of 
ignorance, even of its very elements, amongst 
those who are only occasionally called upon to 
bedside-ministration, and it is our object in this 
series of papers to give our readers such informa- 
tion as may fit them to act on an emergency, if 
not with the skill of the trained nurse, with at 
least so much knowledge and intelliggnce as shall 
give the patient some chance of comfort and help, 
Not, of course, that the practical work of nursing 
can be acquired by any amount of book-knowledge 
alone; but for those who cannot spare time for 
regular hospital training, it is of great importance 
to understand at anyrate what should be aimed 
at in nursing ; and were this more widely under- 
stood, it would do much towards mitigating the 
avoidable sufferings inflicted on unhappy patients 
who have to be nursed by those who are full 

| of love indeed, but without any idea of the 
work they are undertaking. 

This brings me to a point on which I can 
hardly be too emphatic. In cases of serious ill- 
ness, especially where there is much acute pain, 
secure, if possible, the services of a trained nurse. 
Apart from her superior knowledge of means for 
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giving relief, the patient will be much more 
likely to yield to the authority of a stranger, and 
at the same time the stranger being used to the 
sight of suffering, will have command over her 
countenance, and will not show the distress which 
it is hardly possible for inexperience to conceal. 
Indeed, patients of self-controlled habits will 
sometimes put such strain upon themselves to 
hide their pain from too sympathising friends, 
us really to increase their sufferings ; whilat with 
a stranger the relief of expression may safely be 
indulged in. Perhaps such cases of self-repression 
are rare; but at anyrate the trained nurse will 
often have resources at command of which the 
uninitiated know nothing, and will be able to 
handle and attend to the patient with the steadi- 
ness and tact only to be learned in the school 
of experience. I admit the tender sound of the 
sentiment which fancies that no hand is like the 
hand of affection ; but, as a practical matter, no 
love, however great, can supply the place of skill 
and knowledge. 

I remember meeting with the case of a widow, 
whose only son was attacked with one of the 
most terrible forms of disease, accompanied with 
anguish that wrung cries of agony from the strong 
man’s lips.) Unable to help himself, yet restless 
to a painful degree, his case demanded the utmost 
watchfulness and attention, in addition to which 
he was of such an unselfish nature that his suffer- 
ings became doubled os he saw their effect upon 
his mother. She, ignorant as a child, refused to 
listen to any suggestion of sending for a nurse ; 
and in answer to the remonstrances of friends, 
exclaimed with indignation : ‘As though any one 
could do as well for him as his mother.’ Alas! 
poor fellow, it might almost have been said: 
‘As though any one could do worse for him than 
his mother ;’ and none of those who witnessed the 
pitiable condition he was allowed to get into, felt 
any surprise at hearing him eagerly welcome death 
as release from misery. I do not say that the 
best of nursiyg’ would have saved his life, thongh 
it might have given him a chance; but beyond 
a doubt, skilled hands could have ministered to 
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is one of the greatest difficulties, steals where | 
the illness is straining resources, and there is the 
additional anxiety of wondering how both ends | 
may be made to meet. Bnt ab any cost a nurse 
must keep watch over herself, and strive after 
that cheerfulness which is a second element in 
good nursing. Perhaps only those who have 

ieved over recovery retarded by the gloom and 

epression of attendants, can understand the full 
force of the stress I would lay upon the duty of 
keeping a bright face and cheerful voice. No 
amount of devotion in other respects can atone for 
their absence. It is possible for a nurse to spend 
time and strength lavishly in day and night vigils, 
to be the best of poultiee-makers, and the most 
careful administrator of food and medicine, and yet 
to fail utterly in helping the patient back to health 
and strength. Over and over again J have found 
patients sorrowful, perhaps crying, over the sense 
of being ‘such a burden ;’ this, too, where there 
has been real affection on the part of nurses, 
but where the first duties of self-control and 
cheerfulness have been neither understood nor 
practised, 

Of a kindred nature is the third requisite, 
patience, a virtue which is sure to be ae 
needed in most forms of illness. Even where a 
nurse is fortunate enough to have to deal with 
an amiable, unexacting spirit, the hundred-and- 
one details of daily nursing are apt to become 
very wearisome to those unaccustomed to minute 
and monotonous duties, and the temptation is 
strong to hurry the patient or to slur over details, 
I have scen a patient’s Janguid appetite chased 
away by his nurse’s evident anxiety to regain 

ossession of cup or plate ; and where having the 
baie brushed is the one pleasure of the day, the 
admonition to ‘be quick and turn your head’ 
does not give an added charm to the opera- 
tion. 

But, unhappily, the patience is sometimes tested 
ina far more trying way. Aeet from the help- 
less tediousness of a long illness, which alone 
may affect the patient's temper and cause vary- 
ing degrees of irritability, there is, with some dis- 
eases, an accompanying fretfulness or moodiness 
roost difficult to manage. So marked may this 
become, that occasionally the patient seems to 
have changed his character, and the most amiable 
and unselfish in health may become the most 
impatient and exacting in illness. The trained 
nurse, accustemed to watch the effects of disease, 
will understand and make allowance for such 
perversion ; but in private nursing I have known 
patients’ friends suffer acutely from manifestations 
of ill-temper, for which they could only account 
on moral grounds, To the inexperienced, I 
would say : remember how closely body and sonl 
are bound together, and believe that the changed 
temper is only a fresh symptom to be reported 
to the doctor as faithfully as any alteration in 
the bodily condition. But even takici this view, 
it is trying not to be able to do or say the right 
thing, to have the kindest actions misconstrued, 
and perhaps to hear of complaints made against 
you in your absence. Your best help will be to 
cep 


his wants in such a way as to have obviated a 
Tange amount of distress and pain. 
at apart from such grave cases, there are many 
forms of illness which may safely be trusted to 
home-care, provided there is a fair amount of 
knowledge of those general rules which lie at the 
root of all degrees of successful nursing. Not that 
every woman is fitted to undertake the care of 
8 sick-room. A certain, and not small amount of 
physical strength is absolutely needful, as well 
ag some special qualifications, natural or acquired, 
which are equnily essential. In this connection, 
there is a popular fallacy which demands notice. 
What a common thing it is to hear a person 
described as ‘a born nurse,’ with the implication 
that therefore she is fitted at any time, and under 
all circumstances, to take her place in the sick- 
room with confidence of success. Now, the expres- 
sion ‘born’ applied to any other special calling 
will show how much value it possesses. Who in 
his senses would speak of the ‘born’ painter or 
musician ag thereby exempted from the necessity 
of further training? And—to take a more homely 
example—there are few mistresses, I fancy, who 
would engage a servant on the sole recommendation 
of being a ‘born cook!’ Yet it may easily be con- 
ceived that the rejector of such an aspirant would 
consider it natural that she should undertake more 
important and delicate sick-room work, on pre- 
cisely those grounds which she rightly looks upon 
as unsatisfactory in the matter of dinners. The 
truth is, that in every department, those who 
have special gifts require no small amount of 
thoughtful care and perseverance for the 
full development of their natural abilities. In 
regard to nursing, the low standard of the past 
has given rise to the erroneous idea of ‘birth’ 
qualification os supreme; but now that the 
standard is becoming increasingly high, there is 
good reason to hope that there will be a better 
general understanding of how much scope nursing 
affords for intelligence and skill; with this, too, 
will come comprehension of the fact that natural 
taste and ability are valuable only as grounds to 
work upon. 
We will now proceed to the consideration of 
those qualifications which are essential to the good 
nurse. In the first front I would urge every 





reader to cultivate self-control as a habit of daily 
life, for without it, there will be little power of 
helping in a sick-room. Not that it is always 
possible to help feeling shocked and startled at 
the sight of sulfering, especially sudden suffering, 
with which there is no familiarity; but a habit 
of self-control will give power to suppress all 
expression of alarm, and so to keep one’s pres- 
ence of mind as to be able to consider what means 
of relief can be adopted. 

But there are some people able to mect sudden 
emergency who yct fail to keep their self-control 
during the wear and tear of long illness, The 

tient is irritable, seems unreasonuble, and 

emands constant attention; and the nurse be- 
comes so weary as to allow herself to show by 

ing movements or vexed looks, if not by 
actual rebuke, that her work is a burden she would 
willingly give up if she had the chance. Need I 
say that such conduct is incompatible with good 
nursing? And I cannot too strongly urge the 
necessity for keeping control over face and tongue, 
as well as over actions In home-nursing this 


conatantly in mind the fact that it is your 
tient’s misfortune, and not his fault, and that 
it causes him far more discomfort than it does 
you. So, be very careful not to aggravate him 
iy opposition or by reference to exciting topics; 
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answer quietly, and at once, his most vexing 
ol eaariga but as far as possible, do not argue 
about even the most irrational statements. If 
you are blessed with tact as well as patience, 
ou may be able to divert attention, and lead 
to happier channels of thought, always bearing 
in mind that you can do no greater kindness than 
to lead your patient away from his misery. This 
is a point so often overlooked, that it will bear 
dwelling upon, for the nurse’s own discomfort 
under such a dispensation is so great, that she 
is very apt to forget that the patient’s impressions 
are as real to him as though they were actual 
facta, and that he fully believes it, when he 
declares that you are trying your hardest to 
worry and annoy him, and not to let him get 
well. Think of the wretchedneas of such a belief, 
and spare no pains to soothe and compose the 
sufferer. 

At the same time, there is such a thing as 
spoiling a patient, even though he be past the 
nee We generally associate with the word ‘spoil.’ 
Illness often brings back some of the wayward 
peevishness of childhood, and you get such things 
to contend with aos positive refusal to take food 
or medicine, or to comply with some order of 
the doctor’s. How to meet these epecial difficulties 
we will consider later on; but as regards the 
question of how far to give in to a patient’s whims 
and fancies, there is no better general rule than 
this: oppose his wishes only on questions of 
right and wrong ; and when opposition becomes 
a necessity, use special efforts so to keep your 
self-control as to avoid all expression of anger 
or impatience. How far you succeed in steering 
your patient through such troubled waters will 
depend greatly upon what measure you possess 
of that invaluable gift, sympathy—in other words, 
the power of putting yourself in another’s place, 
seeing from his point of view, and fecling with 
him in his difficulties, A hard, cold, or even a 
Merely narrow nature cannot be trained into 
a really good nurse ; and indeed, asa broad rule, 
lack of health and lack of sympathy are the only 
two absolutely insurmountable obstacles in the 
way of those who desire to be helpful in the sick- 
room. For observe that the other qualities I have 
named—self-control, cheerfulness, and patience 
though much easier to some than to others, 
are within the reach of all who earnestly atrive 
to possess them ; and moreover, each and all are 
eapable of being developed and culfivated to an 
almost unlimited extent. Sympathy, on the other 
hand, though capable of development by its 
fortunate possessor, is one of those natural gifts 
which no amount of training can impart, and 
which is no more within the reach of all than 
is that health without which attempta at 
nursing cannot but end in failure. Given these 
two special gifts of health and sympathy, and 
you have the ‘born nurse,’ needing, indeed, much 
patient care and training, but one who may 
confidently count upon success. 

Various other qualities and habits, such as 
humility, gentleness, firmness, order, and accuracy, 
are useful in nursing, and to these we shall refer 
in giving more specific details of a nurse’s work. 
There are also various gifts, as good hearing and 
sight, cleverness of fingers, and natural quickness 
of apprehension and of movement, which, though 
very desirable, are not absolutely indispensable, 


and on these it is not necessary to dwell. 
Those who have them may rejoice; and those 
who have not, need not be disheartened, as 
they can very well be dispensed with, provided 
there is hen i conscientious effort made to 
acquire those more necessary things which are 

be had for the trying. " a 








BY MEAD AND STREAM 
BY CHARLES GIBBON. 
CHAPTER XXXVI.—IS IT TOO LATE? 


‘THERE was nobody in the house, Mr Culver; 
but I knew you would be here, and so came on. 
—Where is Pansy ?’ 

Thus Madge, as she entered the vine-house, 
where Sam, the Scotch gardener, standing on 
steps, was busy amongst rich clusters of grapes. 

‘Oh, it’s you, Missy. Good-day to you,’ he 
answered, looking over his shoulder with that 
serious contraction of the muscles of his thin 
face which friends accepted as a smile. ‘This is 
washing-day ; and if Pansy is no in the house, 
shell be on the green wi’ the clothes.’ 

‘TY shall find her; but I am glad to have an 
opportunity of speaking to you first. Can you 
spare five minutes?’ 

‘Ten, or more, if if be to pleasure you, Missy,’ 
answered the gardener, with as near an approach 
to gntlantry as he had ever made. He came down 
from the steps, and dusted them carefully with 
his apron. ‘I have no chair to offer you; but 
you can take a rest here, if you’re no owre 
proud.’ 

‘You will not think that of me,’ she said, 
smiling, ‘although I prefer to stand. 

‘Please yoursel’, Missy, just please yoursel’, and 
you'll no dee in the pet. That’s what I aye say 
to onybody that maun hae their ain way.’ 

‘And what do you say to those who cannot 
have their own way ?? 

‘Oh, I say to them, you'll just hae to do as 
you are bidden.’ 

‘Is that what you would say to Pansy, if she 
wanted very much to have her own way about 
something ? 

‘That would depend on what was the way she 
wanted,’ was the cautious reply. 

‘Well, Mr Culver, I am going to do what will 
offend you’ 

‘That’s no possible.’ 

‘Or what you will take as a proof of m 
liking for Pansy, according to the light in whic 
you regard it. At anyrate, I hope you won't be 
annoyed with me.’ 

‘No a bit, no a bit, whatever it be—But what 
ist?’ 

‘Pansy does not know that I am going to speak 
to you about it, so you must not be displeased 
with her, whatever you may think of me. Philip 
says there can be no harm in speaking to you, 
and wishes me to do it.’ 

*Guid-sake !—is there onything wrang 7’ 

*No, no; we think everything is right, and 
that they will be a very happy couple. Have 
you never considered that Pansy want to 
marry come day ?’ 

Sam was“ clieved. Although each had been 
speaking with a smile on her face all the tim 
he had been a little puzzled, and for a secon 
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Foguely alarmed on his daughier’s account. 
When he heard this question from her, he began 
to understand. _ 

‘Ay, whiles the notion has come into my head 
—she’s a bonnie lass and a guid lass, and it’s 
natural for women-folk to think about marriage. 
But it appeared to me that there was time enough 
to fash about thae things, and I just let the notion 
gang by,’ 

“But you will have to consider it seriously— 
and soon. Suppose the man she wanted did not 
please you: would you say that she must do as 
she is bid, and refuse him ?’ 

Sam took up the dead stem of a fern, and | 
whilst he was breaking it into small pieces, 
considered very wisely. 

‘Wha is the man?’ he asked abruptly, com- 
prehending what Madge was hesitating to explain, 
and coming to the point at once. 

‘He had the misfortune to offend some people 
who did not understand him, but I hope you 
are not one of them: I am sure you will not 
be when you know him. It is Caleb Kersey.’ 

Sam looked stolidly at the ground ; no surprise, 
pcasnre, or displeasure expressed on his features. 

adge observing him closely, was busy collecting 
her arguments in favour of Caleb. 

‘Now, that’s very queer, he began slowly. 
‘When he was coming about the house at first, 
I suspected that he was hankering after my lassie, 
and ion obliged to own that it wasna exactly 
the kind o’ match that I would have liked her 
to make; but when she was spoken to, she just 
said nothing. Syne, thinking that there was nae 
harm in his coming, and seeing what fine work 
he was making of the harvest, I took a notion 
o the lad because he was fond o’ flowers— 
eres peenohine Do ye know, daft-like as 
it was, [ thought it was the geraaniums he had 
a fancy for.’ 

There was a comic pathos in the air of 
dejection and disappointment with which he made 
this confession, whilst he rubbed his soft cap 
slowly over his head, as if he would rub out the 
atupidity which had caused him to make such 
a mistake, 

‘T have no doubt that the geraniums had some- 
thing to do with bringing him here,’ was the 
consolatory comment of Madge. ‘You may be 
certain that Caleb would never say he liked 
anything if he did not. His outspoken ways are 
the causes of the ill-favour he fins fallen into 
amongst the farmers. You know as well as I 
do that he is a good worker; he is steady; and 
Philip bids me assure you that he is now in a 
position which he is exactly fitted for, and he 
will ba able to earn a good wage. I believe 
that Pansy likes him, and that they are both 
tee back from speaking because they are afraid 
of you.’ 

‘Feared for me! How can that be? I never 
did anything to scare them ; and I’m sure I have 
ta’en mair pains in letting him into a’ the secrets 
of the culture of geraaniums than I ever did wi’ 
onybody afore. Maybe I should have tried him 
wi’ the pansies.’ 

‘He has found out that secret for himself,’ said 
Madge merrily as Sam chuckled at his own little 
joke. ‘Then I may tell them that you will not 





‘be crnel—that you will not interfere with them ?? 
‘Oh, if the young folk have settled the matter 
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for themsel’s, there would be no use of me 
inpevicring 5 and if they ha’ena, there ‘ll be no 
need.’ 

‘T cannot tell you how much pleasure you have 
iven me, Mr Culver; and Philip will be delighted, 
or he began to think that poor Caleb was going 

to be ruined by his anxiety about this matter. 
I must go and find Pansy now.’ 

‘But there is no need to be in haste about it,’ 
said the gardener, and there was evidently some 
anxiety underneath his dry manner: ‘she is a 
young thing yet, and I’m no sure that I could get 
on without her,’ 

‘Perhaps you would not require to be separated 
from her; but all that can be arranged by-and- 
b 2, 

Sig Madge quitted the vine-house, she was aware 
that Sam was meditatively rubbing his head with 
his cap, and she heard him muttering: ‘Ay, ay, 
it wasna the geraaniums after a’, Weel, weel, weel; 
I daursay it’s natural.’ He always returned to 
his native dialect when} speaking familiarly, or 
when under the influence of emotion whether of 
affection or rage. 

The washing-house wak a small erection jutting 
out from the back of the cottage, and thither 
Madge hastened with the agreeable newa, which 
she belicved was to make two young people 
‘happy ever after.’ The door stood wide open as 
she approached, but a mist of steam hid every- 
thing within, and boiling water running over 
the floor prevented her from entering, A figure 
appeared in the mist—stooped—groped for some- 
thing—and presently darted out, stumbling against 
Madge. 

‘Why, Pansy, what in the world is the matter?’ 

The girl was flushed and pauting with excite- 
ment. 

‘Tam so stupid to-day.—] hope I did not hurt 
you,’ she gasped. ‘The tap bf the boiler—I forgot 
to turn it off; and the placel was full of steam in a 
minute, and I’ve upset the tub on the floor, and 
dirtied all the clothes. O dear!’ 

‘Never mind about the clothes. You mivht 
have been suffocated or scalded to death. Are 
you burned ?’ \ 

‘T don’t know. I think my hand was a little, 
when I turned off the tap just now. ... Odear! 
I am so stupid to-day.’ 

The left hand was already puffed up with a 
white swelling, which looked more dangerous than 
it was in reblity. Madge hurried her into the 
cottage, and poured oil over the scalded hand into 
a bowl. When the bow] was half-full of oil, she 
bade the girl keep her hand in it. Pansy sub- 
mitted with a patience that was akin to indiffer- 
ence; but as she continued at intervals to utter 
little cries of distress, it was some time before 
Madge became aware that they had nothing to do 
with the injury the girl had sustained. She did 
not look at her hand at all, but stared at the 
window, as if she saw something outside that 
made her unhappy. 

‘I suppose you have not got any lint in the 
house. ejl, you must find a bit of soft rag ; and 
when we have steeped it in the oil, I will fasten 
it on your hand until we get Dr Joy to dress it 
properly. You can walk down to the village with 
me. 

‘It’s no use—it doesn’t matter. I must finish 
the washing. ... O dear!’ 
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‘Is it pelning jot very much} lovers, and you will soon get over it 1° will 
*O yes.—He looked so bad, that it scared me to | answer for Caleb that he will be ready to make 


see him; and I ran away, and I don’t know what 
I was doing.’ 

‘Who are you talking about?’ asked Madge, 
alarmed lest the girl’s fright was to have more 
serious consequences than she had anticipated. 

‘About him—Caleb.’ 

Her eyes were still fixed on the window; and 
observing this, Madge also glanced in that direc- 
tion, half expecting to sce the lover outside. See- 
ing no one, she became more and more uneasy 
about Pansy’s odd behaviour. 

‘He will come soon,’ she said cheeringly ; ‘and 
I have great news for you and for him. You 
would never guess what it is. 

‘No; I never would guess. I am not able to 


‘Ah, well, you will have all the more pleasure 
in the surprise. I always knew your father was 
a sensible and just man, who would never allow 
any prejudice to affect his judgment of others; but 
he did surprise me when I spoke to him about 
yen and Caleb. He gave me leave to tell you that 
ne will not interfere between you. Now, is not 
that creat news !’ 

Madge expected to see her flush with joy anil 
rouse from the dazed state into which she had 
fallen. Instead of that, Pansy started to her feet, 
pas and all consciousness of the scalded hand 

ad evidently vanished. 

‘T am sorry to hear that.’ 

‘Surry! ... Why? 

‘Because I am not going to have him,’ was the 
half-petulant, half-sobbing answer. 

‘O Pansy, what is this?’ exclaimed Madge 
astonished, puzzled and regretful. ‘When we last 
spoke about him, you made me believe that you 
liked hin very much, and that you only hesitated 
because you were afraid your father would not 
be pleased.’ 

‘And I do like him—like him so much, that 
it upsets me to put him out or trouble him, But 
I’m not going to have him, and I’ve told him so. 
He was asking me just before you came, and—and 
T told him,’ 

There was real distress in voice and look ; but 
there was an under-current of sulky defiance, as 
if being conscious that she had not behaved well 
to the man, she was eager to defend herself, and 
finding no ready way of doing it, was angry with 
herself whilst ready to anticipate blame. 

Madge’s expression of astonishment changed 
to one of grave concern although Pansy’s confes- 
sion of anxiety to spare Culeb suggested that there 
was nothing worse to apprehend than some mis- 
understanding between the lovers, which would 
be put right as soon as the cirl got over her excite- 
ment. So she proceeded quietly to bandage the 
injured hand, without speaking for several minntes. 
Pansy was evidently unhappy ; the silence of her 
friend was a more severe rebuke than any words 
of blame could have been. She could endure it 
no longer. 

‘Oh, what shall I do?’ she burst out; ‘you 
are vexed with me now, like him.’ 

‘You must not think that, Pansy. I am very 
much grieved to see you in such a state as this ; 
but I am sure it only needs a little forbearance 
on your part to put everything right again. 





ep a3 soon as you speuk a kind word to 


*But I can’t speak the word he 
not to have him? aaa 

That was sufficiently decisive. Then Madge 
examined her closely, and became very anxious 
for she perceived that Pansy’s distress had- a 
deeper source than ‘a little tif? 

“You do not mean to say that Caleb is not the 
one you care moat for?’ 

There was sullen silence. 

Now, of all the feminine frailties which nature 
and training had taught Madge to shun, coquetry 
stood foremost. An acted falsehood !—What 
could be more abominable? A falsehood which, 
by ee baseless hopes, may cause an honest 
heart long days and nights of pain, when the 
truth becomes known? Can there be pleasure 
in seeing another suffer? There are women 
who consider coquetting with any decent-looking 
fellow a legitimate form of amusement, and avail 
themselves of it without a suspicion of immodesty 
or a single pong of conscience; yet the same 
women would sercam at a mouse or at sight of 
a bleeding seratch. Demure glances, soft tones, 
a confiding touch on the arm—meaning nothing 
more than to gratil'y a mania for admiration at 
any cost—have played the mischief in high and 
low life many a time. 

If anybody might claim a privilege to coquet, 
Pansy might, for she had been praised end 
flattered by everybody, whilst she had been 
guarded by her father as if she had heen a flower 
almost too precious for the common eye. Hitherto, 
she had shown few symptoms of the weakness 
which too often makes such a position dangerous. 
Although there were many lads in the district 
who would fain have been suitors, not one dare 
say that she had deceived him by word or look. 
Caleb Kersey could say it now. 

‘Come and sit down, Pansy, and let us talk 
about this; you will feel better when you have 
told me all about it. Besides, it will do you good 
to have a little rest before we start for the 
doctor's,’ 

There was really no need to hurry to the 
doctor, as the wound had been dressed ao cleverly. 
Madge drew her gently down on the chair and, 
holding her hand sympathetically, waited. Like 
a glow of sunlight breaking through a rain-cloud, 
the sullen gloom was dispersed with a sob and 
a burst of tears. Pansy’s head rested on her 
friend’s shoulder, whilst she clutched her hand, as 
if seeking courage and support in the assurance 
of her presence, The time for words had not 
come yet. 

By-and-by, the girl lifted her head and wiped 
her eyes with a corner of the big white apron 
which covered her from the neck to the ankle. 

‘I’m right ashamed at myself for taking on 
this way—that I am,’ she said bashfully; ‘and 
there oin’t no reason in it either, barring that I’m 
vexed for vexing him, and that he’ll feel worse 
when he finds there’s no help for it,’ 

*Why have you not answered my question, 
Paney 1’ » 

‘There a’.’t no answer. 

‘Somebody else has apoken to you before Caleb, 


There is nothing uncommon in a little tiff between | and has been luckier than he.’ 
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‘Nobody else has spoken to me—if you mean of 
in the yen es asking me.’ 

This cleared away a simoom of disagreeable 


culations which had been whirling through 
adge’s brain. Caleb’s happiness was not wrecked 
et. 
‘And there is nobody you expect to ask you?’ 
‘Oh, I don’t say that—I don’t know. Who 
ean tell what may happen? But there’s no use 
ing about that. wish things hadn’t gone 
90 far with Caleb.’ 

Madge agreed that there was no use speaking 
any more at present; but although she did not 
feel quite so assured as she had done a moment 
before of Caleb’s speedy restoration to favour, she 
was hopeful that he would be in the end, since 
mo one else had spoken. At the same time, she 
was satisfied that there was another who had 
contrived to catch the wayward fancy of the girl 
by touching some hidden spring of vanity. 

orst of all, there was the unpleasant probability 
that this ‘other’ who disturbed the of two 
honest folk was one whose position was so 
different from her own that the girl was afraid 
or ashamed to confess her folly at once. But this 
would be transient, and Pansy would come back 
to her senses in good time. Clearly, whatever 
-silly notions possessed her for the moment, it was 
“Calcb she loved, or she would never have been 
so much worried on his account. 

Having, however, some conception of the head- 
strong nature of the man, Madge was aware 
of the importance of promptitude in clearing u 
the misunderstanding between the lovers, an 
she did not see how that could be done unless 
Caleb remained steady and patient. She and 
Philip must persuade him to be so. For the 
present, nothing more could be said to Pansy with 
advantage. 

The girl was glad of the cxcuse to go to the 
-doctor’s, as it afforded her time to recover self- 
possession before she came under the keen eyes 
cof her father. On their way through the forest, 
no further reference was made to Caleb, although 
Madge talked about Philip’s work, and the happy 
future which they believed was in store for every 
man who laboured under him. Of course she 
intended her companion to understand that Caleb 
would share largely in that brilliant future. 
Whether it was this sugvestion or the brisk 
exercise which had the effect, Pansy looked 
sufficiently composed on their arrival in the 
village not to attract the particular attention of 
passing acquaintances. 

The injured hand was attended to, and Dr 
Joy complimented Madge on her skill os a 
dresser. 

‘There will be no need to usk you to come to 
my lecture on the art of dressing ordinary 
wounds, said the little doctor gallantly; ‘but 
I hope you will come, for I shall then feel that 
there be at least two people in the room who 
have some idea of the subject—you and the 
lecturer. Meanwhile, you are not to go away 
without seeing Mrs Joy. She has one of her 

atients with her—a poor woman who has got 
into a dreadful muddle with her domestic econo- 
mies, What a pity that we cannot get the simple 
rule driven into their heada, that a penny saved 
is a penny gained.—That’s her going now. Come 
this way ; and you'll excuses me—I have a couple 


Be 








tients to see immediately.—My dear, here 

iss Heathcote with Pansy Culver. 

The doctor hurried away as Mrs Joy advanced 
with both hands extended to Madge. 

*I am so delighted to see you, dear; I have’. 
She ingerrupted herself, and without releasing 
Madge’s hands, said in parenthesis: ‘How do 
you do, Pansy ; and how is your father? Please 
sit down.’ Without waiting for a reply, she pro- 
ceeded with what she had been about to say to 
Madge. ‘I have such an interesting case to 
report to you. Of course you remember Edwin’s 
lecture last year called “ Penny wise and Pound 
saved”——that is his playful way of dealing with 
that wicked saying of “penny wise and pound 
foolish,” which has done incalculable harm to 
por people—and rich people too, I am sure. 

ou remember it?’ 

‘I am sorry to have to own that I missed the 
lecture,’ 

‘What a pity! However, there was a poor 
labourer present—Wolden is his name—and he 
was so deeply impressed by what he heard, that 
he determined to lay by one penny regularly 
every week. That is a most gratifying proof 
of the benefit of real practical counsel: but what 
is most gratifying is that the man actually carried 
out his good resolution. Think of that! He has 
fourteen shillings a week, and out of each pay- 
ment he regularly put by one penny in a Tote 
above the fireplace, which was only known to 
himself and his wife. Well, he kept to his good 
resolution in spite of many temptations, and he 
only wanted three weeks to make out & complete 
year of that noble self-denial, Think !—what a 

lorious proof of the value of the lessons which 
<dwin and I have been teaching. This man, 
who never before had a shilling he could call 
his own, had actually stored away in the course 
of forty-nine weeks four shillings and one penny ! 
... It is so delightfully marvellous to observe 
how atoms grow and multiply into mountains !’ 

Mrs Joy was so much pleased with the idea 
which the last words conveyed to herself, that 
she paused to repeat and admire them with a 
view to their future use when she should offer 
herself as a candidate for the local School- 
board. 

‘The doctor and you must be greatly pleased,’ 
said Madge, cordially appreciating the effect of 
Dr Joy’s wise admonitions. 

‘We are—we were ; but’—here Mrs Joy shook 
her head with a smiling regretfulness at being 
obliged to own the existence of human weakness— 
‘but to-day there came to hima friend who required 
him to take a parcel into London—a parcel for 
a friend of yours, Mr Philip Hadleigh. His fare 
there and back was to be paid, and half-a-crown 
for the service. Wolden had often thought, if he 
were in London, he would buy something useful 
with his savings. Here was the opportunity. He 
ran home for his savings; and what did he find? 
The hole in the wall was empty ; and his wife was 
obliged to own that she had used the money for a 
pair of boote for one of the children. Think!’ 

Madge did think; but it waa not about the | 
doctor's lecture or the misfortune of his convert— 
it was about the person who had been suddenly 
employed to carry a parcel to Philip. Pansy’s 
thoughts jumped in the same direction. 

‘How unfortunate,’ said Madge ; ‘the poor man’s 
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gave! ie parcel ee ? ; 
‘Moet unfortunate—terribly disappointi 
ceeded Mra Joy, ap Sally ane uclius oF ke 
cuestice which had been asked. ‘The man 
e so wild, that the poor woman ran out 

of the house and came to me for advice and 
asaistance. I scolded her, I can tell you—scolded 
her roundly for having deceived her husband in 
such s way. She was very penitent. I always 
scold, and they are always penitent. She promised 
never to do anything of the kind again; and I 
gave her the money, in order that she might 
start on her new course with a clear conscience. 
You should have seen how grateful she was, 
dear; and it is most delicious to feel that one 
can save a household from destruction by such 
simple means—good advice and four shillings and 
@ penny !’ 

ta Joy was so lost in contemplation of the 
small expense at which morals and domestic eco- 
nomy could be instilled into the minds of the 
people, that she did not observe the anxious 
oo oa of Madge, or the frightened look of 

BLY. 

‘Forgive me, Mrs Joy, but I have a reason for 
again asking you who was the sender of the parcel 
to Mr Hadleigh?’ said Madge. 

‘Oh, how ridiculous of me to forget. It was 
Caleb Kersey.—It seems that he has some idea 
of emigration ; and this poor fellow Wolden caught 
up the notion, and threatened to leave his wife 
and family to the parish. That was what put 
the woman in such a state; but he will stay at 
home now that he hae got back his four shillings 
and a penny.’ 

‘Caleb Kersey going to emigrate !’ 

‘That was what she said, 

Madge lovked at Pansy. Her face was white 
and lips quivering. 

‘Will you excuse us, Mrs Joy? We must go 
now. 





SOME LEGAL DECISIONS 


THEORETICALLY, every one is supposed to be 
familiar with the law of the land he lives in, and 
to know exactly what he may do unto others, and 
what others may do unto him. Practically, lawyers 
themselves have too often to acquire that know- 
ledge at the expense of a client, tae burden of 
whose song might be, ‘From court to court they 
hurry me,’ if Law were not much too dignified 
a dame to hurry herself or those having dealings 
with her. 

It was not until the matter had been disputed 
for a couple of centuries, that it was settled that 
‘from the date’ and ‘on and from the date’ were 
synonymous phrases. But for the perseverance 
of a atubborn gentleman, who was not satisfied 
by being beaten in two courts out of three, we 
should not now know wherever the words ‘value’ 
or ‘annual value’ are used in a statute that they 
mean ‘net,’ not ‘ > value. It took the 
Canadian Court of Queen’s Bench half a year to 
decide whether ‘Old Tom’ came under the defini- 
tion of ‘spirita’ A majority of experts were of 
opinion that it did not, being only a compound 
of spirits, sugar, and flavouring matter; but the 
Court ultimately decreed that Old Tom belonged 
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wiee would be a mere trifling with words, 
The courts of the United States have found 
it more difficult to settle what ie and is not @ 
‘saloon,’ In Michigan, it may be a place for the 
sale of liquors, or it may be a place for the gale of 
eneral refreshments. In Texas, 4 aaloon may 
e a room for the reception of company, or one 
set apart for the exhibition of works of art The 
legal luminaries of Connecticut hold that neither 
an inclosed park nor an uninclosed platform, 
where lager beer is retailed, can be considered to 
be a saloon, house, or building, within the 
meaning of the statute forbidding the sale of 
intoxicating liquors upon Sunday; while in 
Massachusetts it has been declared that a cellar 
is a house, when used for that purpose. In New 
Hampshire, ‘spirituous liquors’ are not to be 
confounded with ‘fermented liquors.’ In Indiana, 
the mere opinion of a witness that brewer's beer 
is intoxicating is no sufficient proof that it is so, 
unless that opinion is founded on personal experi- 
ence of its effects : but in Massachusetts, the evi- 
dence of a man who had merely smelt some ale 
was accepted as proof of its sich it quality. 
In Iowa, wine is not an intoxicating drink if made 
from grapes, currants, or other fruits 
within the state ; while in Maine, wine and cider 
of native growth are intoxicating liquors—if a 
jury chooses to think them s0. 
hat ia a date? Certain would-be voters for 
Marylelone sent in their claims, properly filled 
up and signed, but dated merely ‘August 1883.’ 
After a week’s cogitation, the revising barrister 


wh 


came to the conclusion that that was a sufficient 
date, as it showed that the claims were made 
between the first and the twenty-fifth of August, 
as required by the Act; the fact of their being 
in the hands of the overseers proving delivery on 
or before the twenty-fifth day of the month. 
What is a vacant and what an unoccupied house, 
were two questions submitted to a court in the 
United States, under rather peculiar circum- 
stances. A gentleman owning a house in which 
he and his family lived from May to November, 
left it for the rest of the year to be looked after 
by a farmer living near, visiting it occasionally 
himself to see that all was right. This house he 
insured under two separate policies. It was 
burned down ; and when called upon to pay, the 
insurers repudiated all liability. By the terms 
of one policy they undertook to make good the 
value of the house, if burned, ‘unless it should 
become vacant or unoccupied ;’ by the terms of 
the other, their liability ceased if the house 
‘became vacant and unoccupied.’ The court 
determined that no claim could arise on the first 
olicy, since, to be occupied, a house must have 
Pumas beings in it, using it as their custo; 
abode; but the Company was liable under the 
second policy, as, although the house was unoceu- 
pied, it was not vacant, so long as the i 
and cooking-utensils were in it. 

A very nice question was raised by an English 
Accident Insurance Company, anxious to eacapa 
paying a thousand pounds to the representatives 
of a policy-holder who was drowned in a river 
near Edghgpton. It was contended that the 
nnfortunate*.san fell into the shallow stream, 
and was euffocated through being unable to raise 
his head above the water from exhaustion caused 
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by « fit; and that the Company was not liable 
for any injury consequent upon natural disease 
or exhaustion, while one of the conditions of the 
policy specified that no claim should arise ‘for 
any injury from any accident, unless such acci- 


means.” The court held that the insured died 
from drowning in a brook while in an epileptic 
fit, and drowning had been decided to be an 
injury caused by an accident from outward and 
visible means, The death did not come within 
the words ‘natural disease or exhaustion,’ but 
resulted from an accident, which was drowning, 
and the Company must pay. 

Thief-catching is best left to the police, amateurs 
may so easily overreach themselves. Hearing a 
noise outside their house, after they had gone to 
reat, a worthy couple arose, and ascertaining that a 
man was prowling around, came to the conclusion 
he was bent upon robbery ; so they unbolted the 
outer door, and waited. Sure enough, tle man 
entered, was promptly seized, handed over to the 
police, and committed for trial at the Manchester 
assizes; but the grand-jury, under the judge’s 
instructions, threw out the bill—the aetuael could 
not be charged with breaking into a house which 
he had entered by merely raising the latch. As 
lucky a let-off awaited the American actor Frayne, 
when arraigned for the manslaughter of Miss 
Behren, by shooting her upon the stage, in per- 
forming a modern version of Tell’s feat. The 
defence was, that Frayne did not point his rifle at 
the actress, but at an apple a few inches above 
her head; and the court holding that the gun 
being pointed at an object, and not at the person, 
there could be no charge of manslaughter, the 
prisoner must be discharged. 

Some recent decisions of the courts of the United 
States are notable for their common-sense. In a 
lawsuit against a Railway Company, in which the 
relatives of a young man who had been run down 
by a train, sought to recover ten thousand dollars 
by way of compensation for their loss, Judge Love 
gave judgment in favour of the Company, saving, 
the young man had no business walking on other 
peoples property, while the Company did have 

usiness running its trains there; a railway is 
not a public highway, but private property, and 
people must not trespass. In another court it 
was decided that a Telegraph Company could 
not limit its liability by printing on its forms 
a notice disclaiming responsibility for mistakes 
unless the message was repeated—of course, at 
the customer's cost. Any rule or regulation 
secking to relieve the Company from performing 
its duty with integrity, skill, and diligence, was 
in contravention of public policy ; and if it were 
necessary, in order to secure correctness, to repeat 
a message, the duty of repeating it devolved 
upon the Company. Per contra, a Company’s 
customers must use their rights with discretion. 
A subscriber to the telephone in Cincinnati was 
deprived of his privilege by the Company becanse 
of his using a word—which is too frequentl 
in the mouths of Englishmen—in his communi- 
cations. He sued to be reinstated. One judge 
said the obnoxious word was not profane accord- 
ing either to the decalogue, the dictionary, 
common Jaw, or statute law; but the majority 
of the court were of a different way of thinking, 
and declared the word to be coarse, wnbecom- 





dent shall be caused by some outward and visible. 
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ing, and profane, or if not profane, improper, 
The rule prohibiting improper language waa 6 
reasonable one, The telephone reached into all 
classes of society, and into many family circles, 
It is possible for a communication intended for 
one individual to reach another. Moreover, the 
operators are in many cases refined ladies, and 
even beyond this, all operators are to be protected 
from insult. The inventors, too, have a tight 
to be protected, and to have the instrument 
placed in a respectable light before the world, 
otherwise it might go out of use. For all which 
reasons they concurred in non-suiting the profane 


plaintiff. 
TERRIBLY FULFILLED. 


IN FOUR CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER I. 


‘I can’r stand it any longer, and I won't! It 
isn’t so much that he jeers at me and ill-treats 
me ; perhaps I could manage to put up with that, 
if he gave me a kind word now and then, and 
didn’t leave me so much alone. But he is away 
sometimes for days and nights together; and 
where he goes to I don’t know, though of course 
I can guess pretty well; and he will never tell 
me anything except to mind my own business, 
And when he zs at home, he never speaks except 
to taunt and sneer at me because I’m not a lady, 
as he says. He hates me, and I’ve come to hate 
him, and I’m afraid of my life with him. You 
can’t nee what he’s like when he’s in a 
temper. cannot, indeed, bring myself to tell 
you of all the shame and the infamy he puts 
upon me’ And the Honourable Mrs Ferrard 
buried her face in her hands and sobbed despair- 
ingly. 

MWe Cross, auctioneer, rested his great square 
chin on his hands, and gazed across his library 
table at the flushed and weeping figure before 
him. ‘So it has come to this at last, Amy?’ hed 
said. ‘You deceived and disobeyed your old 
father, that loved you, and deserted him, ang 
pretty well broke his heart, all for the sake 
this grand husband of yours; and now you ha’ 
to come to me to help you against him. We 
well; I’m not a bit surprised, my girl. 
been expecting you. I wasn’t coming to fou, 
you know; I knew you would have to com 
me, sooner or later. Now, sit still andJ 
yourself, while I think a bit.’ 4 

He continued to gaze across his writi 
but with eyes that saw nothing. Thi 
only child, all that was left to him of her dead 
mother; and he had loved her, and still loved 
her, with an intensity which her insienificant 
little intelligence was far from comprehending, 
It had been his study from her childhood to 
gratify every fancy which entered her shallow 
pees all that money could buy had been 
a 
















vished upon her—except the training and 
education of a lady. ‘I’m not going to have 
my girl, said he, ‘brought up so that shel 
be ashamed of her father and her father’s 
friends. No; let her learn to play the piano, if 
she cares to—I always liked a good tune—and to 
draw and paint and talk Freneh, so that it don’t 
worry her. But none of your fine finishin 
schools for me, where she’ll mix with a lot o 
stuck-up fools and get all sorta of notions into 
her head.’ 
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_ So Amy Crosa went to a very respectable estab- 
lishment in North London, where she acquired, 


to a limited extent, all the above accomplish- F 


ments; and was sent back to her home very 
pretty, vain, and vulgar, very proud of her piano 
and her French, and without a single useful or 
graceful idea in her head. 

This being so, it was not perhaps to be 
wondered at that Miss Amy Cross should fall 
an easy victim to the wiles of Lord Englethorpe’s 
youngest son, the Honourable James Ferrard. 
That gentleman was at Canterbury, attending the 
yaces at Barham Downs with a kindred spirit of 
his former regiment (then quartered in that city) ; 
his commission in which he had been permitted— 
and only just permitted—to resign; and it had 
occurred to him that it would be amusing to run 
over to Margate and contend for a time with 
humbler Don Juans for the smiles of the Cockney 
beauties of the place. It so happened that Amy 
was just then staying there with some relations ; 
and the two met on the jetty, and were mutual! 
attracted by one another's good looks. The gal- 
lant captain found no difliculty in introducing 
himself both to the girl and her friends; on all 
of whom his appearance and manner—so different 
from those of the gentlemen of their society— 
made a most favourable impression. They met 
frequently ; and he soon succeeded in captivat- 
ing the heart of poor Amy. 

It is due to the captain’s pride of birth and 
ancestry to say that, at firat, flirtation and not 
marriage was in his thoughts) But when he 
discovered that the girls father was a man of 
very great wealth, and that she was an only child, 
he beyan to think that the game might be worth 
keeping up in London, with a view to honourable 
matrimony, immediate comfort, and succession in 
the future to the old man’s money. For it would 
have been difficult for Captain Ferrard to have 
indicated with any precision his present means 
of existence. It was notorious that his family 
had long declined to hold any communication 
with him, further than that the earl allowed 
him the sum of two hundred and fifty pounds 
a year, which indced was all that he could afford, 
berng--for a peer—almost penniless, with a good 
many children to provide for, The sum named 
was about enough to keep the young gentle- 
man in gloves and civars. The balance of his 
expenditure had to be made up, by means of 
credit, the turf, billiards, pigeon-shooting, and 
cards. But the first was nearly at an end; the 
second required capital; the next two are not 
improved by overmuch tobacco and brandy ; 
atid at the fifth the captain was becoming a 
little too skilful. He was in a desperate state. 
Why should he not betake himself to his last 
weapon? He was twenty-eight, with a manly 
and well-made figure, smooth-faced as a buy of 
eighteen, brilliant of complexion, with eyes of a 

culiarly dark blue. It was more the face of a 
Peautiful woman than that of a man; but there 
was something wrong aboutit. The forehead was 
too retreating, the miouth too hard, and too often 
expanded in a smile. His manner and bearing 
were extremely pleasant and ingratiatory. How 


should an ignorant little girl, fresh from a North 
London seminary, or her sashibueering paps, 
detect the festering vices and the cruel heart 
beneath that fair outside? So he asked permis- 
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sion to call on Miss Cross in London, and readily 
obtained it. 

He called accordingly, saw her alone, and 
made most satisfactory progress. The second 
time, he was introduced to papa. Papa, in 
fact, having heard of the former visit, and 
knowing the visitor well by repute through 
certain bill-discounting acquaintances, had left 
instructions with a fuithful retainer—the cook— 
that he was to be fetched from the Cit 


imme- 
diately on a repetition of the visit. The result 
was not quite what Captain Ferrard had expected. 


Papa sat glum and moody through the inter- 
view ; when it was over, he attended the visitor 
to the door, and with some coarseness of manner 
and roughness of tone, requested him to take 
notice that his attentions were not desired. Not 
all Captain Ferrard’s smoothest explanations and 
assurances sufficed to appease the auctioneer, who 
simply replied that he didn't believe a word of 
them ; and that, supposing them to be true, his 
girl did not want any fine gentleman for a hus- 
band, least of all of the stamp of Captain Ferrard, 
as to whose character and pursuits he further 
expressed himself pretty roundly. The captain 
answered with aristocratic contempt and insolence, 
applied with an ease and absence of emotion 
which reduced the auctioneer to speechless fury ; 
and so departed. 

The ouly result of this was that the ill-regu- 
lated girl, whose lover was the first toy which 
had been denied to her, became mutinous. She 
entered, first upon a clandestine correspondence, 
then upon a series of secret mectings, and ulti- 
mately left home one fine day just after she 
had attained twenty-one, and was married at 
a suburban church by license. Ferrard calcu- 
lated that when once the irrevocable step had 
been taken, a reconciliation with her father 
and a handsome dowry would be a mutter of 
only a few weeks, and that the plebeian_ alli- 
ance, gilded with the auctionecr’s gold, would be 
condoned by his family, and would even cause 
him to be received by them with open arms. 
But everything went wrong. The bereaved 
parent, whatever may have becn his sufferings 
in private, did not hasten to clasp his erring 
dangliter to his bosom. When at last she wrote 
him a letter, carefully dictated by her husband, 
the only reply received was from a lawyer, 
statins that Mr Cross declined all communica- 
tion with Mrs Ferrard or her husband; but 
that as he did not desire that hia daughter 
should starve, he proposed to make to her exactly 
the same allowance as her husband received from 
the Earl of Englethorpe. That nobleman, who 
had been waiting to see what would happen 
before finally committing himself, thereupon 
wrapped himself with much dignity in his 
family grandeur, and refused to receive either 
his son or his son’s wife, ur to add a farthing to 
the two hundred and fifty pounds a year, 

All this was so far beneath the Honourable 
James's just expectations, that he became not a 
little disgusted with his bargain, with the usual 
results, Indifference and neglect were speedily 
followed by quarrels, upbraiding, and taunte ; 
at last byé covert, yet none the less positive, 
unmanly cruelty on the part of the husband, 
and a return to his former mode of life. This, 
indeed, he had never really abandoned, though 
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he had put some sort of restraint on the open 
indulgence of hig vices so long as it app 
that anything might be got by doing 50; and 
even now, having regard to what the day might 
bring forth, he was cunning and cautious to the 
last 6, At len Amy fled in despair to 
her father, who received her coldly, but without 
anger, in the interview with which this tale 
commences, 

Amy sat on the sofa, her wild sobs becoming 
less frequent, for she saw that her father was 
thinking. Weak and foolish as she was, she 
instinctively appreciated his strength of character 
enough to know that when Mr Cross took to 
thinking, something generally happened in conee- 
quence ; and she hoped that he would find some 
means of extricating her from the trouble which 
she had brought upon herself. 

Some time had gone by, and the auctioneer 
remained in the same vein of thought, seemingly 
forgetful of his daughter’s presence. At last she 
spoke to him, and he roused himself with a 
start, 

‘Ten o'clock, he said, looking at his watch; 
‘time you were home.’ 

‘Home, papat I dare not. I don’t know what 
he won't do, when he finds where I’ve been, and 
he’s sure to get it out of me. Oh, don’t send me 
back !’ and she burst into a fresh fit of hysterical 
weeping. 

‘Hush, hush, my girl!’ he said soothingly. 
‘Nonsense! A married woman oughtn’t to be 
away from her husband. I’m going to write 
him a letter for you to give him, and you'll find 
he won't be 80 angry as you think. I suppose 
you'll see him to-night?’ 

‘Yes. He said he should be home to-night, and 
he generally is when he says 60.’ 

‘That’s well, said the auctioneer ; and sitting 
down, he wrote a few lines: 


*Srr—I should like o word with you on famil 
matters, and will call on you at eleven Gedoek 
to-morrow.— Yours faithfully, R. Cross.’ 


‘There!’ he said; ‘you give him that, and it 
will quiet him down. Now, get on your bonnet, 
and ? ‘ll send for a cab.’ 

Captain Ferrard did come home, and in a very 
queer tem Before he could proceed to vent it, 
his trembling wife put the note into his hand; 
and with a sharp glance at her, he opened and 
read it. ‘O ho!’ cried he. ‘So,’ he said, after 
musing a little, Ga have been to see papa, eh? 
pve ee your husband’s praises so well, that our 
ge papa is anxious to make his acquaintance,— 

that 1t, Mra Ferrard ?’ 

She did not answer, but cast down her eyes. 

He reflected again. ‘Well,’ he said at last, ‘I 
don’t much care what you have been saying, or 
what you have not. Perhaps it may turn out 
to be the best thing you could have done, 
Anyway, I'll see him to-morrow—“comes he 
in peace, or comes he in war”—and on his 
behaviour, my pet, will depend our future happi- 
ness,——Now, get to bed 1” 

Meanwhile, Mr Cross had returned to his old 
position at the table and remained deep in 
thought far into the night. He was a man strong 

"in his likes and dislikes, but his feelings towards 
thie Ferrard surprised himself. In the first place, 
the man belonged to a class which the auctioneer, 





eared } dislike. Secondly, he 


with or without reason, had come to despise or 
the three vices 
which are most hateful to a steady and pros- 
perous man of business—he was an idler, a 
gambler, and a spendthriff On the above 
grounds elone, the very name of Ferrard was 
obnoxious to Mr Cross, But this worthless 
fellow, after coolly insulting him on his own 
doorstep, had succeeded in robbing him of his 
daughter—his daughter, as to whom the dream 
of hia life had been, that she would repay 
his tenderness and care by becoming the solace 
of his age, until she should be honourably and 
happily married to some prosperous young votar 
of ET anaes, and shoal seerounia ae’ with 4 
troop of grandchildren, who would recall to him 
their mother’s childhood. To realise such hopes, 
he had worked like a slave, and had accumulated 
money until his name was a proverb for wealth. 
All over now—he was childless and alone with 
his riches—a gloomy and cheerless old age was 
coming fast upon him, and he owed it all to 
this gentleman of long descent, at whose patri- 
cian hands ill-usage and shame were his child’s 
portion. 

How should he answer her cry for aid? Now 
rescue her? Was it in any way—by any sacrifice 
—possible to undo the miserable past; to wipe 
the slate clean, and to start afresh, with the hope 
of realising the old dreams? This was ide 
problem the auctioneer set himself to work out, 
sitting there in the silence. And his heart sank, 
as he bitterly acknowledged to himself that the 
chances were but of the slenderest. Money would 
no doubt buy the man off, so that the father 
might have his girl safe in his home once moro— 
but not to send her from it again as the happy 
wife of a husband after his own heart. Of 
course, legal proceedings might be instituted ; 
but their success might be doubtful. The whole 
of Ainy’s conversation with her father has not 
been detailed; but it was clear from what she 
had said that the ill-treatment inflicted upon her 
had been carefully confined to those petty and 
spiteful persecutions which a cruel sid. cunning 
man is so skilful in inflicting, which cause 
neither wound nor bruise, elicit no cries of 
anguish, yet in their power of breaking, by 
constant repetition, the proudest spirit, are like 
the continual dropping which wears away the 
rock, a 

As he thought of these things, the heart of the 
auctioneer swelled within him with perplexity and 
tage. He was not a cruel or revengeful man; 
he was a church-goer, and would have taken it 
extremely ill if any one had told him that he was 
not a Christian. Yet he did most heartily and 
fervently desire that the worthless and disreput- 
able destroyer of his happiness would take himself 
with all convenient speed out of the world, so 
that the distress and difficulty which he had 
originated might perish with him. ‘I wish he 
were dead!’ he muttered to himseif—‘I wish he 
were dead!’ And the wish, once formed, refused 
to quit his mind, but presented itself again and 
again as an eminently desirable solution of the 
whole question. 

But Ferrard was young and strong, and not 
at all likely to oblige Mr Cross by dying for 
some time to come; so the auctioneer rose and 
paced the room, forcing himself to regard the 
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old-world flavour about everything that belongs 
to it. 

One thing which particularly strikes any one 
who converses much with the labouring claases 
is, that they speak much more mmatically 
than their compeers usually do, There are the 
peculiar idioma which we have just mentioned ; but 
npart from these, the language is rather that of 
educated people than what one usually hears in 
other counties, This arises from the fact that 
English was scarcely introduced into Cornwall 
until the Elizabethan age, and that when it was 
introduced it was by the upper classes. The rect, 
who used Cornish for their intercourse with each 
other, learned English as a foreign tongue, and 
learned the refined form of it. That form it still 
retains ; and hence, quaint and odd as it is when 
used in the Cornish way, from the lips of these 
western folk it is never vulgar. We are not well 
enough read in the mysteries of the ancient 
tongue to know the reason for the singular usc 
of the personal pronouns, but certain it is that 
they scem to have a rooted antipathy to the 
objective case. ‘Tell it to she, ‘Bring he to I, 
and ‘This is for we,’ are the universal forms. 
Then the preposition ‘to’ is always used instead 
of ‘at,’ as, *I live to Bodmin.” In Cornwall, too, 
people are never surprised, but ‘frightened’ or 
‘hurried ;? never in a bad temper, but in a 
‘poor’ one; and the very eees and milk, if kept 
too long, go ‘poor.’ en they live beyond 
their means, they ‘go acat;’ and if they are not 
too particular aa to honourable dealing, they 
‘furneague,’ 

But in spite of these peculiarities, one hears the 
ring of good old English speech, such as nowa- 
days we may Jook for vainly elsewhere, save in the 
pages of the Bible. Girls are spoken of as the 
maids or the maidens, and when they leave the 
house, they ‘go forth.” ‘Come forth, my son,’ is 
an invitation one often hears, occasionally even 
when ‘my son’ turns ont to be a horse or a dog. 
And if we wish to know the name of any little 
boy whom we may meet, the best chance of 
getting an intelligible answer is to put the 
question in the form of, ‘How are you called, 
my son ?? 

In things that meet the eye, too, we seem to 
have come into an older world in Cornwall. 
There are the old-fashioned earthen or ‘clomb’ 
pitchers, of exactly the pattern we see in the 

ictures of old Bibles in the hands af Rebekah or 
i porsh ; though we cannot say we ever saw one 
balanced upon the top of a woman’s head. Till 
very lately, oxen were still used to draw the 

lough ; and to this day, in the eae districts, 
fitshen stoves, and indeed coal-fires of any sort, 
are hardly known. The fuel is commonly dried 
furze, which is burned either in an earthen oven 
or on a wide open hearth. It is thrown on piece 
by piece with a pitchfork, till the iron plate on 
which the baking is to be done is considered hot 
enough ; then the plate is swept clean, and the 
cakes—biscuits, as they are termed—or pastics 
having been ranged in order upon it, an iron 
vessel shaped somewhat like a flower-pot is turned 
over them, the furze is again piled on, and a 
large heap of glowing embers raked over all 
No further attention is paid to the cooking; but 
when the embers are cold, the things are done. 
And those pasties, what wonderful productions 
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they are to the uninitiated; there a to be 

maroely 07. article Re food that does not find its 

way m em, arsley pasties, turni pasties 

(very good these are, too), ‘licky,’ thal ia, beck 

es, pasties of conger-eel, of potatoes and 

on, of all kinds of meat and of all kinds of 
fruit, the variety is endless. 

In the old days, the Cornish were at 
smugglers. Indeed, the natural features of the 
coast are such, that they would have been almost 
more than human if they were not. Even when 
it did not pay very well, the love of adventnre 
enlisted the whole population in its favour. The 
farmers who did not themselves help to run a 
cargo on a moonless night, would, when the 
riders—the coastguard—were out of the way, 
lend their horses to those who did, so that 
long before daylight the kegs were all carried 
off far inland, or stowed away in the hiding- 
holes which nearly every house posscesed. A 
darker page of Cornish history is that of the 
days of wrecking. Terrible sights have some of 
those pitiless beaches witnessed, when the doomed 
vessel was lured on by false lights to be the prey 
of men more pitiless still. At St Eval, between 
Padstow and Newquay, a lame horse used to be 
led on stormy nights along the cliffs with a lantern 
fixed on its head; and many a craft, supposing 
it to be the light ofa ship riding at anchor, wag 
then steered by her luckless crew straight into 
the very jaws of death. Wrecks were looked 
upon as a legitimate harvest of the sea, even as 
things to be prayed for, like a shoal of pilchards 
ora lide of tin. The remains of that feeling 
are not extinct even yet. A few years ago, & 
vessel laden with Manchester goods was wrecked 
on the north coast. Her name was the Good 
Samaritan. Of course such of her cargo as 
was saved was supposed to be handed over to 
the coastguard, according to law; but a yood 
deal of flotsam and jetsam was quietly appro- 
priated notwithstanding, the fortunate finders 
never dreaming that there could be anything 
morally wrong in such acquisitions, though they 
might not be strictly legal. Some months after- 
wards, a lady of the neighbourhood was visiting 
the cottazers and asking them how they had got 
through the hard winter that was just over; and 
she was told by one of the simple folk that times 
had been bad indeed, that work had been slack 
and wages low, and that it had been a severe 
struggle to keep a home together. ‘And indeed 
I don’t know what we should have done, if the 
Lord hadn’t sent us the Good Samaritan |” 

It is reported of a worthy old parson on the 
west coast at the end of the Jast century, when 
wrecks were considered as godsends, and it was an 
article of faith that the owncrs of a ship lost all 
title to their property the moment her keel touched 
ground, that in the long extempore prayer which, 
in defiance of the rubrics, was then Saeed 
indulged in before the sermon, he was accustomed, 
as the winter drew on, te introduce a reference 
to this grim ocean harvest, in some such style as 
this: ‘Lord, we do not pray for wrecks ; but since 
there must be some, grant, we beseech Thee, that 
they may be on our beach.’ Perhaps thie was the 
divine who was in the middle of his sermon when 
the news,reached the church that a vessel had just 
struck afd was going to pieces in the bay, and 
who instantly concluded with the benediction, and 
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left his eurplice in the pulpit, so that he and hia 
congregation might start fair upon the shore. Yet 
eager ag waa the rivalry for what coukl be snatched 
from the sea, there was no pilfering from any 
man’s heap. To this day, you have but to put a 
stone upon anything you find upon the beach, in 
token that it has been ‘saved,’ and you may leave 
itin perfect safety, for no Cornishman will take 
it then. If, on your return, you find it gone, you 
may be sure that some less scrupulous ‘up-country 
people’ have been by that way. 

As to the ferns, every botanist knows the green 
treasures of this western land. Indeed, we wish he 
did not know quite so well; for though men of 
science may be trusted to pursue their researches 
without wanton destruction of the beauties of 
nature, it is too often far otherwise with the 
tourist. It is not only ’Arry who is to blame in 
this matter ; those from whom one might expect 
more consideration for the feelings and the 
rights of others are not seldom the greatest 
sinners of alL Only last summer, a young man 
actually stripped two large hamperfuls of the 
beautiful sea-fern (Asplenium marinum) from 
the roof of a caye, utterly ruining its beauty 
for several years to come. There were plenty 

'! of specimens to be had elsewhere upon the 
ll cliffs for the climbing; but he must needs get 
|| @ Jadder ond take fifty times as many as 
he could possibly want, just where it most 
grieved the inhabitants of the neighbourhood 
to lose them. But we fear our righteous indig- 
nation at the iniqnities of the tourist will run 
away with us—how he ruthlessly exterminates 
rare ferns; how he comes into churches where 
service is going on, and walks about and stares 
around him; how he strews scenes of natural 
loveliness with his sandwich papers and his 
broken bottles; how he thinks to add interest 
to the rocks and cliffs by inscribing his name 
and the date of his visit upon their face. It is 
his mission, we suppose, to ‘vulyarise creation,’ 
But Cornwall will take a great deal of spoiling 
yet, and ao will its people and its language, 
menaced as this lust is by the penny paper anid 
the Board School. And those who like a peep 
| into a world which, in spite of railways and 
| telegraphs and newspapers and ninetcenth-century 
ideas, is still an old world, and full of old and 
uaint and beautiful things, will find enough in 
ornwall to occupy them, as a Cornishman would 
say, for a ‘brave little bit of time.’ 








THE NET OF MARRIAGE. 


The Rev. Harry Jones, writing in the Sunday 
at Home, says: ‘Some people, especially if they 
marry young and on the impulse of some taking 
fancy, without a due consideration of the very 
grave nature of the state they are entering, dis- 
cover afterwards that his or her mate does nat 
come up to the expectations which had been 
formed. The light and laughing love of the 
marriage and the early periods of married life 
are succeeded by a sense of disappointment. 
Then comes domestic indifference, perhaps re- 

«crimination, Both man and wife arc deceived, 
and undeceived. Unintentionally perhaps, but 
Teally. Both feel, as it were, entangled. They 
have married in haste, and repent too often, not 
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at leisure, but with mutual bitterness and ill- 
concealed unconcern for one another. Each gene- 
tally thinks the other most to blame. And I do 
not believe that I am overstepping the limits of 
abd Awe language when I say that the idea 
of being caught in a net represents their secret 
convictions. Here is a disastrous state of affairs, 
In this country, such a net cannot be easily 
broken. The pair have married for worse, in a 
more serjous sense than these words are intended 
to bear in the marriage vows. What is to be 
done? I should very imperfectly express my 
advice if I simply said, “ Make the best of it.” 
For though this is a rude rendering of the advice 
needed, much might be said to show how this 
can be done after a Christian way. ... It ig a 
great Christian rule that, to be loved, we must 
show kindness and consideration, and not expect- 
to receive what we do not grant ourselves. 
“Give,” says Christ, “and it shall be given unto 
you. Judge not, and you shall not be judged. 
Condemn not, and you shall not be condemned.” 
And if this applies anywhere, it applies most in 
the case of those who are in the close relation- 
ship of husband and wife. Clouds sometimes 
come over the married life because too much 
consideration is expected. Show it, I would say, 
rather than demand it, if it has seemed to come 
short. Do not think to mend matters by a half- 
grudging endurance, but ask God to give His 
sacred help to the keeping of the rule “bear and 
forbear.” So may a hasty marriage, the any 
of which has been spoilt by some misunderstand- 
ings, ripen into the true affection which should 
mark this holy estate, and the cloud of disap- 
pointment give place to a love which rests upon 
no passing fancy, but upon an honest Christian 
observance between man and wife of the vow 
betwixt them made. So may the miserable after- 
thought of having been entangled in a relation- 
ship be blotted out, and succeeded, as years yo 
on, by a love cemented with the desire to do 
right before God, in whose presence, and with 
preve for whose blessing, the relationship was 
egun.’ 


TRIFLES. 


Aw Augnat day A river cool, 


Now passed away 
For ever ; 

A sunny smile, 

A little while 
Together. 


Two eyes so bright, 
Still by their Jight 
I’m haunted ; 

A amall soft hand, 
A fairy wand 

Enchanted. 


A mossy seat, 

So cool, and sweet, 
And pleasant ; 
Who could despond, 

Or look beyond 
That present } 
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A deep, dark pool, 
Still waters ; 

A word of love 

To fairest of 
Eve's daughters, 


A shady walk, 
A lirtle talk, 

And laughter ; 
So days may go, 
But grief and woe 

Come after. 


Sweet August day, 

So far away 
Departed ; 

You left me gay, 

I’m now for aye 
Sad-hearted. 


Nora C. Usurr. 
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ON MOOR AND LOCH. 


Asoour eight o'clock of a June morning the train 
draws up at a small station within a short run 
south of the Scottish metropolis. It is not a 
typical June morning. There has been a fort- 
night’s drought, followed by two days of rain— 
the latter rejoicing the heart of the agriculturist 
and the angler; but yesternight the rain ceased, 
and its place has been taken by a gray mist, or 
haar, which the east wind is bringing up from 
the German Occan. No angler loves mist. Is it 
not set down in the angler’s book of common- 
law precedents, that in the case of Man versus 
Trout, this obscure element is to be construed 
in favour of the defender? The station at 
which we alight is situated in an upland valley, 
shut in on the north and west by the mounded 
Pentlands ; but this morning their outline shows 
only like a denser and darker bank of clouds 
in a gray waste of cloudland. Down into the 
valley also, thin streaks of mist are creeping 
dismally and slow, groping their way forward 
with long dripping fingers, like a belated band 
of midnight ghosts which the morning light has 
struck with sudden blindness.) To the south- 
west, the Peeblesshire hills are less obscured, but 
there is floating over them the d@il glaze, the 
leaden hue, which makes my companion sadly 
prognosticate thunder—and thunder to the angler’s 
sport is as fatal as mist. 

It is indeed very far from being a typical June 
morning. The earth is gray, and the sky is gray ; 
and the trees and hedgerows that flank the fields 
and overshadow the cottages and the little inn, 
are not musical with the eong of any bird. There 
is even in the air a touch of the east wind, that 
fiend of the North Sea who comes to us annually 
with the crocus and the primrose, and epends at 
least three months of his baneful existence in 
tying innumerable knots upon human nerves. 
His sublime excellency the Sun is doubtless up, 
as his custom ia, long ere now, but this morning 
he wilfully persists in keeping his chamber. 
All this is marked in the time we take to alight 
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at the railway station, give up our tickets, and, 
shouldering basket and rod, set out towards our 
destination for the day, which lics over this long 
ridge to the right. 

Everything is very still—with the soft stillness 
of a misty summer morning. Except for the 
noise of the train we have just left, as it goes 
coughing hysterically out of the station, one might 
almost hear the grass growing. The recent rain 
has washed the dust from leaf and flower, and 
the fields of young grain are in the reawakened 
freshness of early growth. The pastures have 
drunk in the moisture; and the cows that stop 
feeding for a moment to gaze on us with large 
soft eyes as we pass, return with fresh zest to 
their juicy morning meal. The watchdog at the 
farm salutes us, as is his wont, with a little 
gruff language; not meaning any great harm 
perhaps, but only in the way of duty. ‘You 
are not beggars,’ he seems to say, ‘and don’t 
want any strong measures to be taken with you. 
But you are strangers, and I dislike strangers. 
Don’t stand and look at me so, for that only 
irritates me. Good-morning, and be off with 
you!’ In a few minutes we reach the top of 
the ridge, and see the long line of the Moorfoot 
Hills girdling the south and east. They are much 
clearer than the Pentlanda behind us, and we 
have hopes that a southerly breeze may spring 
up; for along the south-eastern horizon, between 
the hills and the low mist-cloud above, there is 
a clear line of light—the weuther-gleam, aa the 
Border shepherds poetically name it—showing 
where the wind is breaking through the haze 
and uncurtaining the hills. 

Our road for three or four miles lies straight 
before us; for the most part, through a bleak 
darren moorland. The ditches at the sides, which 
serve to drain off the stagnating black bog- 
wnter, have an abundance of bright green mosses 
and water-plants on their shelving sides and 
marshy “bottom. There is a broad waste of peat- 
toss all round, cracked and broken with black 
fissurer’: the higher patches covered with bent- 
grass, hard and wiry, brown and dry, and only 
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a trout rises to the surface, and not a 
is heard or a ring seen to tell that the vy 
tribe are there. Knowing, from mournful a 
Tience, what it is to be left at the edge of #. 
loch when a dead calm settles down upon it, an&.! 
your flies are no longer of use, we have broughé™ 
some worm-bait with us; and 80, in order to low % 
no time while the preliminary work of making 
up ‘casts’ and donning waders is going on, we 
put on a Stewart tackle baited with a nice 
red-bodied, black-headed worm, which we plant in 
that part of the water where worm has already 
been known to us to kill. As we make prepara- 
tions for the further work of the day, we cast 
quick glances from time to time towards the 
uplifted end of our rods where they rest over 
the water; but, alas, they moved not nor 
‘bobbed.’ Worm was evidently not in demand 
with the Fario family as a breakfast commodity. 
At length, a sudden plash; and there, about 
fifty yards out from the shore, we see a fine 
trout just dropping back into the water. The 
‘feed’ has begun! The sun had indeed been out 
for a short time, and this was a signal for the 
night-chilled insects to come out also, and these 
in their turn, dropping upon the surface of the 
water, signified to Master ario that breakfast was 
on the table, and he presently piped all hands 
to the repast. In a few minutes more the lake 
was dimpled and ringed with the plash of the 
feeding trout. 

There is no time to lose now. The Stewart 
tackle is discarded, a cast of flies is presently 
made fast to our line, and we are ready to 
begin. My friend goes a little further afield 
—if this term may be used in water par- 
lance; and I am left to do what I can on 
my own account. Stepping into the water, and 
moving gradually forward till I get deep enough, 
I cast carefully from side to side, in hope of 
attracting the attention of some one of the trout 
that are rising everywhere before me. Five 
minutes pass, ten minutes pass, but without 
success, and I am beginning to doubt if my 
selection of flies is good. y-and-by I see a 
trout rise out there in the place where my 
flies should be; and the quick touch alon 
the line, as if something had suddenly sed 
it, tells me that a troup has rushed at the 
lure, and missed. There is hope in this, and 
I go on with fresh vigour. A few casts made 
over the sdme epot with as much adroitness 
as ig possible to a clumsy fly-fisher, brings 
its reward. There is a sudden tightening of 
the line, and at the same moment, a dozen yards 
ahead, a big yellow trout span curved like 
a bow from the water, and falls back again with 
a heavy flop. He is on! An aged countryman 
on the point of the bay opposite, ae to 
see if perchance his worm-baited rod will bob, 
has witnessed the plunge of ‘my captive, and is 
all intent on the issue. ‘Gie him time!’ he 
shouts across the water. ‘Canny wi’ him for a 
bit, and play him weel. Dinna hurry, dinna 
hurry.’ e advice is not unneeded, for I am 
nearly fifty yards from the shore, and there is 
moreover midway a bank of sand oy. slightly 
covered with water, throngh which the green 
rushes are springing up. ow will I get him 
over that reef? I wind up slowly, while the 
captive makes vigorous attempts to free himself 
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frolic around thekty ere the winter is on us; for 
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e day shake out fragrant bells in the 
man wind, and flush the moorland with a 
rple glory. Far away to the left we hear the 
angling call of a bird—‘liddle-liddle-liddle’— 
rapid, bell-like, long-continued. It is a fami- 
liar sound during the summer months to the 
wanderer among the hills, arousing, as it does, 
all the other birds far and near as if with an 
alarom-bell The call is that of the sand- 
piper—in some places known, from its cry, as 
the ‘little fiddler,’ in others as the ‘killieleepie,’ 
It is one of our migratory birds, reaching us 
from the south in the month of April, and 
starting on its travels again, with its young 
family, in the autumn. Among the other bird- 
ealls which its wild, startling cry has awakened, 
is a plaintive ‘tee-o0, tec-o0,’ sounding eerily 
over the heath. It is the voice of the graceful 
redshank, which has left the seashore, as it does 
every spring, and come up with its mate to 
the moora to spend their honeymoon and rear 
their young brood; and by-and-by it will lead 
back to the sandy shore a little following of red- 
legs, who will learn to pick crustaceans from the 
shallow poole, and prepare for a journey to the 
hills on their own account next spring. On 
Lefore us, ina clump of firs on a distant height, 
we hear the deep note of the cuckoo, booming 
out with its regular cadences, calling to mind 
the oldest lyric in the English tongue : 


Summer is i-cumin in, 
Loud sing, cuckoo ! 
Groweth seed, 
And bloweth mead, 
And springeth the wood noo, 
Sing, cuckoo ! 


All this is very well, but it is not the busi- 
ness of the day. These are but the accidents, or 
rather the pleasant incidents, of the journey ; and 
as we reach once more an oasis of cultivation, 
we know that the water for which we are bound 
lies close at hand. The day is gradually losing 
ita ny moodiness, is indeed slowly brightening 
up. ere is now a light but decided breeze 
from the direction in which we lately saw the 
weather-gleam appear, and when we come in 
sight of the lake we find its surface shaken with 
a thousand laughing ripples. The sun has not 
yet looked out, but we can see, from the trans- 
parent whiteness of the clouds at a certain spot, 
that his majesty may soon be expected to show 
himeelf. The mist has quite lifted, and save 
that the higher peaks of the Moorfoots are each 
capped with a misty cloud, there is little trace 
here of the haze which still hangs thick on the 
northern hills behind us, 

At the water's edge, our interest in the scenery 
becomes of secondary moment. We are intent 

' on other things. We look anxiously across the 
urface of the brightly rippling water, but not 
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from the deadly hook—now springing out of the 
water, now curling and twisting serpent-like along 

pinning for a moment inte 
the deep black water, his yellow side gleaming 
like a sword-blade as he shoots below. It is 
the supreme moment. In a little his efforts 
slacken, and he comes oftener to the surface. 
I make alowly for the shore, still winding in. I 
am over the sandy reef with its dangerous reeds, 
which I fear may strip him from the hook. At 
last I have him afly through them, and he 
allowa himself to be drawn quietly over the 
remaining shallow to the shore, and there he 
now lies—on land—a speckled beauty of 
three-quarters of a pound, his spotted aides 
gleaming like gold in the sunshine. 

With cast put once again in order, I am into 
the water for a second trial. This time I avoid 
the sandy reef with its reeds, and keep clear 
water between me and the shore. The e is 
deep here, and I cast slowly, letting the flies sink 
a little, that the deep-feeding trout may have a 
chance to see and seize them. I have succceded 
in raising one or two, but they do not seem to 
be in earnest; and am in the act of withdraw- 
ing my line preparatory to casting again, when 
I find that a trout bas taken it. But his tactics 
are not the same as those of the former one. 
He does not leap out of the water, and I only 
know by the strain on the line and the curve 
of the rod that he is on. This is only for a 
moment, however; for I have caught a brief 
glimpse of him as he dives down into the deep 
water, making straight for his old lurking- 
place under a steep ‘bank a few yards in front 
of me. Ashe thus rushes towards me, the line 
slackens, the rod straightens itself, and I reel up 
hastily, fearing that he is off. But no; he is only 
sulking ; for as the line shortens, the tension is 
resumed, and presently he is obliged to rise 
once more to the surface ; and there he is now, 
gyrating and whirling in coils of glittering 

uty. He is nop so vigorous as his pre- 
deceasor, and in a little his strength is exhausted, 
and he moves quietly to the shore alongside of 
me, not above a yard from my foot. He is as 
large as the firet trout, but not in quite such 
fine condition, being flatter about the shoulders, 
and having a slight suspicion of lankiness in 
the sides. Another fortnight of fly-diet and he 
might have scaled a pound. e 

I fish on for another hour or two, with always 
some occasional auccess, and have, angler-like, 
begun to estimate the weight of my basket at the 
day’s end—counting, of course, my trout before 
they are caught—when, alack and well-a-day! I 
begin to be cognisant of the sad fact that the 
breeze is gradually dying down, and that the 
glorious ripple on the water is gliding away into 
8 soft glittery waviness, not more pronounced than 
the zigzags on watered silk. In a short time 
the ‘breeze has actually died off, and the water 
of the little bay in which I stand lies smooth 
and clear before me like a sheet of polished 
ateel, Alas, what can angler do in such a strait? 
¥You may deceive the trout with your artificial 
flies when the breeze is blowing and the ri 
ja strong; but the advantage is all on 
side of the finny ones when the wind fells and 
the ripple ceases. You may cast your flies 
with as gentle a hand as may be; but his 
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quick eye sees something more than your. fies, ° 
and he knows from expense that a A — 
barn and bred insect, fresh from ite pupe-case, | 
does not come out for a sail on the water with 
a yard or two of shining gut trailing behind 
it, or go about leading three or four other of ata 
fellows after it in a string. No, no; trout have | 
learned a thing or two under the operation of 
the law of heredity, just as we, his human— 
or, if you will, inhuman—captors have done, 
We may therefore reel up and take to dry land, 
till it pleases Eolus again to send us a prospering 
breeze. 

As we sit on the soft grass and eat our lunch, 
we can note the aspect of things around ua 
The sun is shining steadily down with all his 
summer brightness and fervour, and the still air 
feels sultry and close. As you look along the 
surface of the calm water, you can see the 
heated air radiating from it like a shimmer of 
colourless flame. @ white farmhouse on the 
einen side basks serenely at the foot of the 
hills that overhang it; and a warm dusky haze 
floats over the neighbouring ravine, where an 
ancient stream has cut its way down through the 
lofty range. Not a sound iiicake the stillness 
of the air, not a wavelet disturbs the glassy 
line of the beach. By-and-by there arises a low 
buzzing sound, gradually increasing in intensity, 
till you almost think it must be some far-away 
railwiy engine blowing off steam. You look up, 
and there, on either side of you, a yard deep as 
far as you can see, is a colony of innumerable 
midges disporting themselves in the hot air. 
There must be millions of those tiny creatures, 
the combined action of whose little wings can 
send such a hissing through the stillness. Shoals 
of them whisk round Ya head, poking into 
yous eyes and ears, and tickling your face and 
1ands. A whiff or two of tobacco-amoke comes 
in as a handy expedient to drive off the insigni- 
ficant troublers ; and the pipe, besides, is aontak 
fully soothing as you rest your tired shoulders 
on the grass. But, hark! what is that long 
low rumble coming up to us from the far south- 
west—over there where Dundreich raises his 
brown aummit in the hot haze, with a leaden- 
coloured sky in the distance behind him? My 
trusty comrade was right in his morning prog- 
nostication : we are in for thunder. 

There is in reality no wind ; but, as frequentl 
happens in mountainous districts even in sti 
days, occasional cold currents of air gravitate 
from the hills to lower levels; and yonder is 
one playing over the surface of the lake now, 
just round the corner of this land-locked bay. 

e cannot afford to iniss even this temporary 
ripple; for if the thunder comes near there 
will be an end to ae for a few hours to 

oO 


come. <As I ste ng through the patches 


of rushy grass that grow by the mar of 
the lake, I see a small bird glide quickly out 
of one of those patches and disappear with 


suspicious celerity and quietness behind another 
a few yards off. I have not lost in middle man- 
hood the bird-nesting instincts of boyhood’s years, 
and I @m certain, from that bird’s quick, low, 

iet mode of flight, that it has just risen from 
ite nest A few minutes’ search confirms this; 
for there, beneath lagi of long grass, is the 
little cavity, lined cosily with dry grass and heirs . 
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and five smal}. oval dusky eggs, mottled with 
reddish-brown” dots and blotches. It is the nest 
of the Penile I lift one of the eggs, 
which feels smooth and warm, and think for a 
minute how best I might carry it home with me 
to little town-bred bairns that scarce ever saw a 
bird’s nest. But I conclude that I cannot possibly 
the home unbroken, and so return it 

to ite place beside the other four; where, in due 
course, if boys and rats and weasels let it 
alone, it will produce its gaping addition to the 
family of yorlings. A little further on, I descry 
a small sandpiper flitting before me along the 
shore, poking with its lance-like bill into the 
sand, and wading leg-deep through the shallow 
creek, occasionally flying a yard or two, just to 
show me ita long pointed brown wings and its 
breast of snowy white. It is the dunlin, a gay, 
active little fellow; and I can see that its mate 
is waiting for it a short way ahead, and when 
they meet, they make a dip or two to each other, 
by way of familiar courtesy, and then disappear 
together round the bend of the shore. 

have reached the point of the promontory 
beyond which the water shows a temporary 
ripple, and am into it in a trice. My success 
is greater than I had anticipated, for I scarcely 
expected arise. At the third cast, and just as [ 
am drawing out slack from my line in order to 
make a longer throw, my lure is seized, and a 
bright bow of silver shoots up a yard above the 
water. It is not a yellow trout this time, but 
one of the Lochleven variety, with some thousands 
of the fry of which the noble proprietor of these 
fishings stocked the lake a few years ago. They 
are vigorous fellows these Lochleven trout. Five 
times did this one leap straight out of the water 
before I had him on the shore; and even then, 
he nearly escaped. He was being guided through 
a shallow creek running into the Jake, when I 
noticed that he had succeeded in unhookin 
himself. Had ho not had the strength playe 
out of him, he would have been off into the 
deeper water like a streak of light. But now 
he is weak and confused, and aimlessly pokes his 
nose into the bank, giving me just sufficient time 
to get between him and the lake and throw him 
out with my hands, He is a beautiful specimen 
of half-a-pound, finely spotted, his gleaming sides 
of a rich creamy whiteness, with a subdued pink 
flush shining through, 

But why prolong the story?’ The thunder came 
nearer, though it did not break over us; and by 
the time the hour arrived for us to re-cross the 
moor, under the westering sun, to the little 
station we had left in the morning, my com- 

ion and myself had—not big baskets, as some 
bakea are counted—but baskets big enough to 
send us home well pleased and contented. 


There are two ways of going home from a 
day’s fishing (we do not refer to roads or means 
of travel, but to moods of mind), The one is 
as we come home now; the other is when we 
come home ‘clean’—that is, with nothing. In 
the morning we have startéd with no idea but 
what relates to the fish we are to catch, ho 
being naturally in the ascendant But in the 
evening, if we have had a bad day's work, we 
‘are in a different mood, with our ideas much 
enlarged beyond that of merely catching tront. 


We suggest and enumerate to each other, with 
extraordinary facility, the compensating advan- 
tages of our position. We have had a day in | 
the open air; we have had vigorous healthy 4 
exercise for the shoulders and arme (which are. 
sore enough, perhaps, in all conscience, though ° 
we would not for our lives admit it); we have 
enjoyed the sights and sounds of nature, and 
have something like a triumphant feeling of 
superiority over our poor town companions who 
have been all the day in chamber or workshop, 
with nothing better to inflate their lungs than 
the smoky city atmosphere, and nothing more to 
delight their ears than the monotonous jingle of 
tramear bells and the rattling of cabs over the 
stony street. Our compensating advantages are 
immense! Sorry we have not caught more 
trout? Pooh, nonsense! What have trout to do 
with it, except as an inducement to go out for 4 
day to moor and river? Do you take us for fish- 
mongers ? 
And 0, self-consoled, and weary enough, 
we regain the city with its flaring lamps 
and crowded streets, and go home to tell our 
experiences, and dream of alder-shaded banks and 
silver streams, and the landing of bigger trout 
We are ever likely to charm us in our waking 
ours, 


BY MEAD AND STREAM 
OHAPTER XXXVIIL—DOWN BY THE RIVER. 


Tey were silent until they reached the stile at 
the foot of the Willowmere meadows, where they 
were to part. 

The information which Mrs Joy had given 
them was a source of special anxiety to Madge, 
apart from her considerations on Punsy’s account. 
If Caleb had really determined to leave the 
country at once, Philip would lose his most able 
assistant in carrying out the work, which was 
already presenting so many unforeseen and 
unprovided-for ditticulties, that it was severely 
taxing the strength of body and mind. Besides, 
the few men who still maintained a half-hearted 
allegiance would take alarm when they found 
that even Caleb the foreman had deserted, and 
abandon their leader altogether. Madge was 
afraid to think of what effect this might have 
on Philip. Although he had striven hard to 
hide it from her, she had detected in his manner 
undercurrents of excitement, impatience, and irri- 
tability under which he might at any moment 
break down. His mind was much troubled; and 
the knowledge that it was so had been the main 
inspiration of her earnest appeal to Mr Beecham 
to help him. 

She sympathised with Caleb, and understood 
the bitterness of his disappointment by the resolu- 
tion he had so hastily adopted. He was casting 
aside what promised to be an opportunity to 
rise in the world in the manner in which he 
would most desire to rise—with his fellow- 
workers; and abandoning a friend who needed 
his help and who, he was aware, held him in, 
much respect. On Pansy’s account she was 
aac but not angry; for although she had 

misled by her conduct tow: Caleb, as | 
he had been, she would not have the girl act 
otherwise than she was doing, if she really felt 


“Tayi wel 
that she could not give the man her whole thought 
and heart, as a wife should do. But there was 
the question—Did sho understand herself? The 
sulky insistence that she would not have him 
seemed to say ‘yes;’ but the pale face and 
quivering lips when she heard that he was about 
to emigrate seemed to say ‘no. A few days’ 
reflection would enable her to decide, and in 
the meanwhile some effort. must be made to induce 
Caleb to postpone his departure, 

‘You will think about all this, Pancy,’ she eaid 
when they halted by the stile; ‘and to-morrow, 
or next day, perhaps, or some time soon, you 
will tell me how you have come to change your 
mind about him,’ 

‘It is better he should go, answered the girl 
without looking at Madge. 

Pansy did not take the shortest way home. 
She d between the dancing beeches—their 
bare branches had no claim to that festive designa- 
tion, unless it might be a dance of hags—and 
under the blackened willows which cast a shadow 
over the little footpath by the river-side. Lances 
of light crossed the path, and seemed to be darting 
out towards the silver shields which the sun 
made on the running water. The lances of light 
dazzled her eyes, and the shadows seemed to 
press down on her head ; whilst the sharp tinkle 
made by the rippling water in the clear atmo- 
sphere sounded disesrlhatly in her cara. She 
saw no beauty anywhere and heard no pleasant 
sounds. 

She was walking against the stream: thinking 
about nothing: etupid and unhappy: figures 
ecemed to flit before her without conveying any 
meaning to her senses. She neither knew nor 
asked herself why she had chosen this way by the 
stream, instead of taking the straight road home 
through the forest. Sume instinct had suggested 
that by taking this way she was less likely to meet 
any one. 

alking quickly, the keen wind made her cheeks 
tingle and seemed gradually to clear the fog out 
of her head. She had heard girls, and women too, 
boast about the number of men who had ‘asked’ 
them, and she knew that some of them had even 
multiplied the number for their own exaltation. 
They all considered it a thing to be proud of, and 
the more disappointments they had. caused, the 
merrier they were. Why, then, should she take 
on so because she had been obliged to say ‘no’ to 
one man? She ought rather to he@orry that it 
was only one. Of course there was something in 
Caleb different from the other lads who had come 
about her, and who would have been ready enough 
to (i the great question if she had shown any 
willingness to liaten to it. She had not done ao, 
and they had caused her no bother. But then she 
could not deny to herself that she had given Caleb 
reason to think that she was willing ; and ahe liked 
him--liked him very much. That was why she 
was distressed, as she had told Madge. 

And what was the phantom in her brain which 
had rendered it nec to cause so much worr: 
to Caleb and herself? . . . She would not admit 
that there was any phantom. She was quite sure 
of it (and there was an unconscious toss of the head 
at this point); and her refueal meant no more 
than that she did not care enough for him. Surely 
that was reason enough for saying ‘no’ without 

. weking for any other, And yet this satisfactory | 
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answer to her own question made her the mere- 
uneasy with hereelf, because she was conscious: 
she was shirking the whule truth. we 
' She out from under the shadow of the. 
willows at a point where a broken branch of a 
huge old elm had formed an archway, and a little 
farther on was the ford, where a ag wooden 
foot-bridge crossed the water leading to the door 
of the equat white alehouse where thirsty carriers 
felt bound to halt. Unlike most other wayaide 
inns, ita glory had not been completely destroyed 
by the railways. The walls were kept white, 
he old thatch-roof was neatly trimmed and care- 
fully patched wherever age or the elements 
rendered patching requisite, so that it presented 
a fine study of variegated greens and browns, with 
here and there a dash of bright yellow. The 
inside was clean and tidy; and in cold weather 
there was always a cheerful blaze in the big fire- 
place. The secret of this pleasant condition of 
the Ford Inn was that the tenant farmed a bit of 
the contiguous land, on which he depended more 
than on the profits of his excellent ‘home- 
brewed.’ 

The road southward from the ford passed the 
gates of Ringsford Manor. Going in that direc- 
tion, Coutts Hadleigh was crossing the foot-bridge 
when Pansy reached the elm, and at sight of him 
she halted under the broken branch. The colour 
came back to her cheeks for an instant and left 
them paler than before. She had often heard of 
the pitfalls which beset the steps of maidens who 
lift their eyes too high ; but she was incapable of 
nice arguments about the proper level of sight 
for one in her position. Hetad said many pretty 
thinga to her, always asked a flower from her, 
and at the harvest-home he had danced with her 
more than with any of the other girls, She was 
pleased ; and now she owned that she had more 
than once wondered, when the Manor carriage 
with the ladies passed and she was courtesying by 
the wayside, how she would look if sitting in 
their place. 

But that admission under the light of this 
day’s experience revealed an ugly possibility, and 
ae her the alphabet of a disagreeable lesson 
in life. 

She waited until Coutts had got some distance 
from the ford; then she croased the road, and 
entering a ploughed field, hurried homeward, 
keeping close by the hedge, as if afraid to be 
seen. 

Her father was kneeling on the hearth lighting 
the fire, his thin cheeks drawn into hollows as 
he blew the wood into flame. ; 

‘That you, Pansy?’ (poof). ‘What ails you 
the day’ (poof), ‘that there's neither fire nor’ 
(poof) ‘dinner for me when I come in frae my 
vies f ‘ poofs’ followed. Pi 

series of vigorous 8’ followe ‘eaney, 
whilst quickly felieving him of his task end 

ing the table, expluined what had happened 
in the washho and how Miss Heathcote had 
taken her to the doctor. 

*Ch, you were wi’ her,’ said the gardener, 
payi Tittle attention to her accident ‘I 
thodaht 


you might have been awa wi’ some other 
body, for I never knew women-folk neglectin’ 


the dinsky exceptin’ in cases o’ courtin’ or deein’.’ 


Most men would have been in a temper on 
returning hungry from work and finding that 
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the fire had to be lighted to heat the food; but 
Sam having been rarely bay ar to such an 
experience, and being under the impression that 
he was soon to be left to look after himself 
entirely, accepted the present position calmly, 
az a foretaste of what was coming. 

‘4nd you have had nothing yoursel’, Pansy. 
Aweel, I’m no astonished. daresay your 
mother whiles wanted her dinner when she was 
thinking about me.’ 

Sam, finding dinner a hopeless achievement, 
began, with customary deliberation, to fill and 
light his pipe. His daughter's short answers he 
attriboted to the natural shyness in the presence 
of her father of a maiden who was expecting goon 
to become a wife. 

‘T ken what you are thinking about, Pansy ; 
bat I’m ‘no going to say a word on the subject 
at this time of day. There’s another matter to 





about. 

hat relief she felt! How gladly she put the 
astion : 

‘What's that, father?’ 

‘There’s news coine of your gran’father. He 
is bad wi’ the rheumatics again, and no a creature 
to look after him. I’m thinking we’ll have to 
make a journey over to Camberwell, and see 
what can be done for him, since he’ll no come 
to us here.’ 

‘T will go to him to-day,’ she ejaculated with 
surprising energy ; ‘and I can take that stuff the 
doctor sent for you; and I can stay with him 
and nurse him until he is able to get about 


‘Hooly, hooly, cried Sam, taking the pipe out 
of his mouth and staring at his daughter. ‘Kersey 
doesna bide in the town, though he works 
there.’ 

‘T don’t want to see him at all; I want to go 
to grandfather, she answered. Dut it was not 
entirely anxiety on account of that relative which 
pote the desire to visit Camberwell, although 

er aifection for the old man was strong enough 
to make her eager to nurse him. She also saw 
in this temporary exile the opportunity to escape 
from surroundings which were threatening to 
mar all her chances of happiness. 

‘And what am I to do when ye’re awa?’ 

‘You can go oP to the House for your meals, 
or you can get them ready for yourself, as you 
have done before. We cannot leave grandfather 
alone.’ 

‘True enough, true enough, my lass; and I 
Sal you'll need to go, You'll maybe do the 
auld man some good. It would be the saving o’ 
him, body and sowl, if you could get him to sup 
parritch and drink a wee thing less You can 
take him some flowers; but it’s a pity that you 
cannot have ane of the new geraaniums for 
him,’ 

So that was settled; and Pansy had never 
thought there would come a day when she would 
prepare eagerly to leave home. 

hen Madge heard of the mission which called 
Pansy away from the cottage for a time, she felt 
as well pleased as if fortune had bestowed some 
good gift upon her. She saw in it something 
Tike a providential rescue of the girl fiom a 
dangerous position ; and the readiness with which 
the summons had been obeyed was a guarantee 
that no great mischief had been done yet. Away 
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from Ringsford, with change of scenes and faces, 
and with new duties of affection to perform, the 
best qualities of her nature would be brought 
into action, whilst she would have leisure enough 
to arrive at a clear understanding of her own 
feelings. It was pity that the old man should 
be ill; but it was lacky for Pansy—and probably 
for Caleb—that this call should have been made 
upon her. 

She had made no sign to her friend; and it 
was not until Madge arrived at the gardener’s 
cottage on the following afternoon that Pansy’s 
sudden departure became known to her. It was 
odd that she had not even left a word of good-bye 
with her father for one who, she was aware, 
would be anxions obout her, But the folly, 
whatever it might be, which had for the time so 
altered the yirl’s simple nature would be the more 
aay forgotten if there were no speech about it. 
Evidently Sam was still ignorant of the fact that 
Caleb had spoken and received a refusal. Madge 
hoped that they would soon have good news of 
Pansy and her patient. 

‘I daresay we'll hear about them in twa or 
three days; but it’s little good she can do her 
gran’father. He's a stupid auld body; and as 
soon as he gets on his feet again, he’il just be off 
trailing round the town, making-believe to be 
selling laces and things; but that’s no what 
takes him about.’ - 

‘What, then?’ 

‘Singing bits o’ sangs and making a fool of 
himsel’ at public-houses, for the treats he gets 
from folk that ought to know better,’ replied the 
gardener, shaking his head gloomily. ‘I havena 
much hope for him; but I was aye minded to gic 
him another chance; and as it was to be given, 
the sooner the better. Besides that, Pansy was 
most extraordinary anxious to get awa to him. 
If she could just fetch him here, something 
might be done for him.’ 

Madge sympathised with this kindly wish, and 
hoped it might be realised in apite of Sam’s 
misgivings. ‘Then she went on to the Manor. 
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Unper this sounding title, most of us have a 
remembrance of a white effervescing powder, 
flavoured with essence of lemons, which in the 
summer-time‘ was sold to us as children; a large 
spoonful was stirred into a tumbler of water, cool 
or the reverse, and known to boys as a ‘fizzer.’ 
It is not to this mawkish draught we wish 
to draw the reader’s attention, but rather to the 
real thing as used in Persia and throughout the 
East. Persian sherbet is a very comprehensive 
term, and there are many varieties of it. Before 
we come to what it is, it may be as well to 
explain when and how it is drunk, Sherbet 
js used a8 a thirst-quencher, and a cooling drink 
in hot weather; it is either the drink taken at 
meals, or it is handed to visitors in warm weather 
in lieu of coffee. Asa drink at meals, it is placed 
in Chiness porcelain bowls, there being usually 
several varieties of the sherbet, more or less, 
according to the size of the party and the position 
of the host. Each bow] stands in its saucer ; and 
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I LC Tt TT IS 
serosa the vessel is laid ome of the pear-wood | sherbet in glass tankards or izakane—a word ff 
spoons of Abadeh, famed for their carving and | borrowed from the Russian term for « tambler—- 


lightness throughout the Eastern world. 

A sherbet spoon is from one to two feet in 
Jength ; the bowl, cut from a solid block, holde 
from a claret-glass to a tumbler of the liquid. 
This bowl is so thin as to be eemi- 
and is frequently ornamented with an inscri 
tion, the letters of which are in high-relief. To 


retain their ae each letter is 
undercut, so that, althoug standing up an eighth 
of an inch from the surface of the bowl, yet 
the whole is of the same light and delicate tex- 
ture, no part thicker than another. One-half of 
the surface of the -bowl is covered by two 
cleverly applied pieces of carved wood, which 
appear to carved from one block. But this 
is not the case—they are really cemented there. 
These pieces are carved in such a delicate manner 
as to be almost filmy in appearance, resembling 
fine lacework. The handle of the spoon—at 
times twenty inches long—is formed in a sepa- 
rate piece, and inserted into the edge of the 
bowl in a ve cut to receive it, This handle 
is also elaborately carved in delicate tracery ; 
and a wonderful effect is produced by the 
rhomboid-shaped handle, at times four inches 
broad at the widest part, and only a tenth of 
an inch thick. The groove where the handle 
is inserted into the edge of the bowl of the spoon, 
and the point of junction, are hidden by a 
rosette of carved wood, circular in shape, only 
a tenth of an inch thick. This, too, is carved in 
lacelike work, and it is cemented to the shaft of 
the spoon. A kind of flying buttress of similar 
delicate woodwork unites the back-part of the 
shaft to the shoulder of the bowl whe spoon, 
which when it leaves the carver’s bench is white, 
is varnished with Kaman oil, which acts as a 
waterproof and preservative, and dyes the whole 
of a a gamboge yellow similar to our boxwood. 
The weight of the spoon is in the largest sizes 
two ounces. 

The tools used by the carver are a plane, a 
rough sort of gouge, and a common penknife. 
Each spoon is of a separate and original design, 
no two being alike, save when ordered in pairs 
or sets. The price of the finest specimens is from 
five to fifteen shillings each, These sherbet spuons 
are really works of art, and are valued by oriental 
amateurs, Many of the merchants are very proud 
of their sherbet spoons; and being wood, they 
are ‘lawful;’ for a metal 
an abomination ; consequently, the teaspoons in 
Persia have a filigree hole in the bowl, and thus 
can be used for stirring the tea only, and not for 
the unlawful act of conveying it to the mouth 
in a silver spoon. Of course, these high-art 
sherbet spoons are only seen at the houses of the 
better classes, a coarser wooden spoon being used 
by the lower classes, The spoons at dinner serve 
as drinking-vessela, for tumblers aro unknown ; 
and the metal drinking-cups so much in use are 
merely for travelling, or the pottle-deep potations 
of the irreligious. 

During the seven months of Persian summer, 
it is usual to serve sherbet at all visite, in lieu of 
coffee, for coffee is supposed to be heating in the 
hot afternoons, at which time formal visits are 
often made; and as the visitor must be given 
eomething—for he is never sent empty away— 


t, | with an imitation o 





on, if of silver, is | 


| is handed round. These istakans are often very 


handsome, being always of cut or coloured 
often elaborately gilded and painted in 3 
or what is termed jewelled—that is, ornam | 

ems, i 


And now, what is Persian sherbet? A dranght 
of sweetened water flavonred to the taste of the 
drinker. The only exception to this definition 
is the sherbet-1-ka or eau sucrée, which is 
simply water in which lump-sugar has been 
dissolved. The varieties of sherbet may be 
divided into those made from the fresh juice of 
fruit, which are mixed with water aud sweetened 
te the taste; and those made from sirup, in 
which the juice of fruit has been boiled. 

It will be thus seen that the effervescing qua- 
lities of royal Persian sherbet only exist in the 
imagination of the English confectioner. But 
there is one all-important point that the English 
vendor would do well to imitate : Persian sherbet 
is served very cool, or iced. Blocks of snow 
or lumps of ice are always dissolved in the 
sherbet drunk in Persia, unless the water has 
been previously artificially cooled, Fresh sher- 
bets are usually lemon, orange, or pomegranate ; 
and the first two are particularly delicious, 
fresh juice is expressed in the room in the 
presence of the guest, passed through a small 
silver strainer, to remove the pips, portions of 
pulp, &c. ; lumps of sugar are then placed in the 
stakan ; water is poured in till the vessel is two- 
thirds full, and it is then filled to the brim with 
blocks of ice or snow. 

The preserved sherbets are generally contained 
in small decanters of coloured Bohemian glass 
similar to the tstakans in style. They are in the 
form of clear and concentrated sirup. This sirup 
is poured into the bowl or istakan, aa the case 
may be; water is added; the whole is atirred ; 
and the requisite quantity of ice or snow completes 
the sherbet. 

When bowls are nsed—as they invariably are 
by the rich at meals, and by the poor at all 
times—the spoons are dipped into the bowl, and 
after being emptied into the mouth, are replaced 
in the bowl of sherbet. Thus the use of glass 
vessels, until lately very expensive in Persia, is 
dispensed with. Probably with the continuous 
introduction of the ugly and cheap, but strong 
and serviecable, Russian glass, the dainty eberbet- 
spoon of Abadeh will gradually disappear, the 
more prosaic tumbler taking its place. 

One kind of sherbet is not a fruit-sirup, but 
a distilled water; this is the sherbet 1-beed-mishk, 
or willow-flower sherbet. The fresh flowers of 
@ particular kind of willow are distilled with 
water; a rather insipid but grateful distilled 
water is the result. Of this, the Persians are 
immoderately fond, and they ascribe great power 
to it in the ‘fattening of the thim’ It is 
a popular and harmless drink, and is drunk 
in’ the early morning, not iced, but simply 
sweetened. 

Persians are very particular es to the water 
they drink, and are as great connoisseurs in it 
as sents sRogiahnss are curious in wines. The 
water they habitually drink must be cool, sad 
if possible, from a spring of good repute, It is 
often brought long distances in skins daily from 
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{ the favourite spring of the locality. Given good 
water, and pleasant, teful beverages of all 
sorts, it is easy to refrain from the strong drinks 

{ which Mohamfned so wisely forbade his followers 
to indulge in, «making drunkenness a crime, and 
the drunkard an object of disgust and loathing 
to his fellow-man. Undoubtedly, strong drinks 

| in hot climatea, or even in hot weather, are 
incompatible with good health. 

The varieties of the preserved sirups are 
numerous: orange, lemon, quince, cranberry—the 
raspberry is unknown in Persia—cherry, pome- 
granate, apricot, plum, and grape juice; while 
various combinationa of a very grateful nature 
are made by mixing two or even three of the 
above. 


TERRIBLY FULFILLED. 


IN FOUR CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER If, 


Tre auctioneer looked at his watch. Past 
three o’clock in the morning. He went into 
the hall, put on his hat, softly opened the 
front-door, and went out. He was going to 
make a visit of inspection which no amount of 
distress would have induced him to omit before 
retiring to rest. The house was a corner one, 
turning a dead wall to the side-street which 
ran out of the square. Turning down this 
street, he stopped at a low door at the further 
extremity of the house, having a massive iron 
handle and a small keyhole. Taking a key from 
his pocket, he turned it in the lock, twisted 
the handle round, and, exerting his strength, 
drew the door towards him. It was then to 
be seen that this door, though to outward view 
consisting of nothing stronger than wood, was of 
massive stecl within—was, in fact, a thief-proof 
door. The idea was an original one. Our 
brethren who follow the honourable profession 
of burglary find, we are told, little difficulty in 
dealing with matters of this nature, however 
skilfully constructed and widely advertised, if 
only they can be secure from interruption. The 
‘mere fact that safes and strong-room doors are 
always to be found inside a building, affords 
to the burglar this very security. Once within 
and alone, with the long hours of night before 
him, he can go about his work in a leisurely and 
scientific fashion, with at least a fair chance of 
success. But it had occurred to the auctioneer 
that if the door were made to open directly 
upon the street, it would be extremely diffi- 
cult for the most daring and experienced cracks- 
man to prosecute to a successful conclusion, at 
the momentary risk of detection, a labour of 
several hours, requiring the employment of 
numerous tools, Besides which, the police being 
aware of the existence of the door, the constable 
ore beat was accustomed as paras it care- 
fully whenever he passed ; so that if any attempt 
to Tores it had been made since the last ri 
spection, he could not fail to detect the fact 
immediately. 

The auctioneer stepped through the doorway 
and shut the door behind him. Striking a match, 
he. lit the candle in a small lantern which he 
carried ; and it was then evident that, supposing 
our burglar to have forced the outer door, he 

i would so far have found little to reward his 
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pent for a second strong-door at some distance 
rom the first required to be opened also. This 
done, the interior of the safe was seen. It 
was @ small room, about ten feet square, entirely 


without access to the house, the walls end’ 


vaulted ceiling strongly constructed of stone. Its 
only furniture was a small table and chair, and 
a nest of drawers clamped to the wall. Close 
by this, reaching from the floor to the spring of 
the arch, was what appeared to be a dingy, full- 
length portrait of a gentleman of the time of 
Charles II., in a tarnished gilt frame. On inspec- 
tion, this picture looked as if painted on panel ; 
but if sounded with the knuckles, it was found 
to be of a different material—solid metal. 

Most men, especially rich men, have a hobby. 
Mr Cross had two. They were, first, diamonds ; 
secondly, mechanics. His trade was not of the 
ordinary class; and he, with one or two other 
firms, had practically a monopoly of it in London. 
He dealt only in precious stones, jewellery, 
valuable pictures, and such-like articles. To his 
rooms, pawnbrokers sent their unredeemed pledges 
of this kind for sale by public auction, as the 
law directs. Where it was neccesary, under the 
terms of a will, to dispose of family plate and 
jewellery, the executors were generally advised 
to retain the services of Mr Cross. Should the 
more valuable and less bulky effects of the Right 
Honourable the Earl of Englethorpe ever come 
to the hammer, as sometimes appeared to that 
nobleman to be a not quite impossible occurrence, 
it was by no means unlikely—such is the irony 
of fate—that Mr Cross would wield the fatal 
hammer. In this way it happened that the 
auctioneer, being brought into business contact 
with dealers in precious stones, enjoyed oppor- 
tunities of gratifying his passion for diamonds at 
a cost which would have astounded the general 
pe who are accustomed to shop-window prices. 

uring some twenty yeurs, he had expended in 
this way over thirty thousand pounds, and had 
destined his collection to form a parure for his 
daughter on her marriage, which should at least 
equal that of any duchess in the three kingdoms. 
And it contributed not a little to his wrief, that 
the possibility of her ever coming to wear those 
diamonds seemed to be but a very remote 
one. 

For the protection of the fruits of his first 
hobby, his second had come into play. In his 

outh, when* the choice of a trade or profession 
had been offered to him by his father—also an 
auctioneer with a large business—he had elected 
to be a mechanical engineer. He had accord- 
ingly been apprenticed to an eminent firm, and 
had gone through the drudgery exacted from all, 
without distinction of class or means, who enter 
that profession, in which there is no royal road 
to learning. He had developed such ingenuity 
and ability, that there would have been no diffi- 
culty about a future partnership, when his father 
died suddenly. It was highly adwisable that 
the business, a large and lucrative one, should 
be carried on. Young Cross, with that decision 
of character which marked him through life, 
instantly determined to abandon engineering and 
adopt his father’s trade, which prospered im his 
hands until it reached its present dimensions. 
But he never wasted anything; and he turned 


his mechanical knowledge and skill to such 
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valuable patents of his own invention. He had 


of his house, and here he was accustomed often 
to occupy himself in the evening and early 
none It was his only amusement; for of 
e was wont to say, and believe, that 
er were but the brains of other men, and 
ittle use to a man who had brains of his 
own, 
Hie next proceedings will show how he had 
turned his mechanical genius to account for the 
safe keeping of his diamonda, Any person open- 
ing the drawera in the nest would have found 
them full of old Papers, and would also have 


found that they would not come entirely out of 
their places. Opening, however, the third drawer 
from the top, the auctioneer pulled at it strongly, 


until it came out with a sharp snap, exposing 
the opening into which it fitted. The back of 
this eee was & movable flap, working on 
hinges, and retained in its place by a powerful 
spring, so that it required a considerable exertion 
of strength to extract the drawer from the nest. 
Putting his hand into the aperture, Mr Cross 
grasped an iron semicircular handle which fitted 
into a niche in the wall at the back of the drawers, 
and drew it towards him. As he did so, the 
seeming picture glided noiselessly away, leaving 
its frame surrounding a dark opening. Through 
this he passed into what was in effect a huge 
inner eafe ; a closet about four feet square by six 
in heiyht, ‘lined throughout with inch-thick steel, 
and within that again with four inches of fire. 
resisting composition contained in an iron skin. 
The sliding door was steel, very thick and mas- 
sive, fastening with half-a- “dozen spring catches, 
moving in a groove four inches in depth, and 
absolutely impervious to any one not acquainted | F 
with the machinery. 

Every portion of this latter apparatus had been 
devised and constructed by the auctioneer with 
his own hands, and placed in position by him 
after the safe—made to his order by a famous 
maker—had been set up. The rest was a mere 
matter of stone-masonry, completed by ordinary 
workmen under his own eye; so that the secret 
Even now the whole has 
Prior to withdrawing the 
semicircular handle, it was nec to turn it 
to the right, from a perpendicular td a horizontal 
osition, Unless this were done, the act of pull- 
ing out the handle set in motion a clockwork 
apparatus, which at the end of thirty seconds 
released a heavy counterpoise, the effect of which 
was to close the sliding door of the inner safe 
smartly, and to throw out of gear the machinery 
which worked it. It could then only be opened 
by means of a second mechanical arrangement, 
connected with another handle which was con- 
cealed behind a block of stone in the wall near 
the roof. It is evident that any person entering 
the safe after opening the door, unless in pos- 
part of this secret, would 


was with him alone. 
not been revealed. 


ig ale second . 
be effectually trapped. His comrades 

would be unable iD deliver him, and he gue 
have to abide an ignominious capture. This 
device the auctioneer considered superior to any 


— of 8 ot ee or such-like vulgarities, 
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a small workshop and forge fitted up in the rear’ 
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way of Peipanele that amo other | as the thief. ainst each side of the were 
the ts ed soap wealth he was the owner several | piled nnainary de eed-boxeg, arate 


securities representing the bulk of his fortune; 
but Pa eee ainst the side pppeaity to the door wag, an 

x weighing perhaps five hundredweight, 
and clamped firmly to the floor, 

The auctioneer knelt down, and with a small 
key fastened to the handle of the er ong, 
opened the box, disclosing a Sere jewel- 
trays. As he lifted them out one after the other, 
the light of the lantern twinkled upon the rare 
and valuable gems, of all sizes and shaped, which 
lay loose upon the satin cushions. He looked at 
them long and earnestly, counting them over and 
over again, and flashing the more precious of 
them to and fro against the light. 

‘Ay!’ he mutterel—‘all for her—for little 
Amy. What use in them now? It’ 8 all over— 
all over and done with for ever.’ But again 
came the thought that if Amy were to become 
. tr she micht wear the diamonds after 

He closed and locked the box, rose from his 
knees, and went back to the nest of drawers 
outside. As he forced the handle into its place, 
the picture reappeared, and the sliding-door shut 
to with a click. Pushing back the movable flap, 
he insinuated the drawer into its place, replaced 
the papers taken from it, and closed it. Then, 
closing the inner strong-door, he step again 
into the street, shutting the onter door after 
him; and having satisfied himself that it was 
securely closed, went into the house and to bed, 
where he slept heavily, being quite tired out, 
until nearly ten o’clock in the morning. 


Despite his vigils of the night before, Mr Cross 
was tolerably punctual to his eleven o'clock 
aa gate at the rooms occupied by Captain 

errard and his wife in Duke Street. hat 
gentleman received him with smooth looks and 
tair words, for it was by no means his cue to 
be the first to quarrel. So he courteously hoped 
that Mr Cross was well, invited him to a seat, 
making no allusion to the fact that thia was the 
first time they had met since the marriage,” 
and then left his visitor to state the reason of 


his call. 
‘I’m a pe business man, sir,’ said the 
auctioneer after a moment or two; ‘and I’ve got 


little time to spare, so I ll come to the point at 
once. It seems, from what my daughter told me 
last night, that you and she don’t get on quite 80 
well together as vou should.’ 

‘Ay, ay? said the captain carelessly. The 
dene within him was being aroused, He had 
not the slightest intention of allowing this 
tradesman to lecture him. The latter waited 
for some further remark, but none came. 

‘That isn’t as it should be between man and 
wife, you know,’ said he at last, somewhat 
non luesed. 

‘lt be as plain with you, Mr Cross, as you 
can poss‘bly be with me,’ said the captain, turning 
round suddenly so as to face his Visitor. ‘ tf 
wife has been complaining to you, itseema, We 
I sup we have our trifling disagreements, 
like veer coples, and seancity of money does 
not tend to sweeten the temper—does it? I quite | 

with you that this is not as it should be; 


agree 
ost as niacin ice ee rca eee A ae ee aa to injure the owner | but then, hee few things are! Am I to suppose 
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that it is rd on this subject that you wish to 
to me?’ 

‘Don’t be hasty,’ replied Mr Cross. ‘I’m not 
saying it’s aes fault, nor anybody's fault I 
come to you tp a friendly way, not to have words 
about it. I’ve been thinking the matter over a 
good deal since last night, and I’ve come to fancy 
ee somehow be arranged between us, 
after a 

Ferrard pricked up his ears. ‘Very good of 
you to say 20,” he said politely. 

‘I don't say that I’ve quite thought it out, and 
I don't say what I will do, you understand, or 
what I won't. But no doubt there’s a good 
deal of truth in your remark about money and 
temper. I’m a rough, cross-grained sort of 
fellow, and perhaps I may have been too quick 
over this affair. 1’m afraid I wasn’t too civil 
to you that day; and you must own you were 
. te aggra vating too. I only want my girl to 

appy- 

‘J alee you, Mr Cross,’ said the captain, with 
engaging frankness, ‘that in that respect we are 
entirely at one. I have every desire for your 
daughter's happiness—and, I may add, for m 
own; of c in a secondary degree. But 
have already pointed out to you, and you have 
been good enough to agree with me, that good 
temper and easy circumstances are intimately 
allied ; and I think you will also admit that bad 
temper and happiness are entirely incompatible. 
yet considering our respective tastes and habits, 
five hundred a year can scarcely be considered 
affluence.’ 

For all his desire to be concilintory, he could 
not entirely repress the slight sneer which per- 
vaded his tone and manner. 

The auctioneer looked steadily and gravely at 
him as he replied : ‘I daresay we shall find some 
way of getting rid of the inconvenience, sir. But 
I’m due in the City long before this, so I’ll only 
say that I hope we shall be better acquainted, 
and we can’t be that without seeing more of one 
another. What do you say to a bit of dinner at 
my house on Thursday and staying the night? 
Then you end I can talk this little matter over 
by ourselves, between man and man. I’m going 
out of town for a week on Friday; and if you 
don’t mind, I’ arrange for Amy to meet me at 
London Bridge and keep me company-—she looks 
as if a» whiff of the sea wouldn’t hurt her—and 
then, you know, you could think over any pro- 
posal J might make to you, alone and quietly ; and 
tell me what you say to it, when we come back.’ 

The eaptain’s heart leaped withiu him at these 

roposals. Pressing claims were at this moment 
fan ing over him, which it seemed that he 
might now be able to meet. He could ask no 
fairer opportunity for captivating his father-in- 
law and so turning his dearth into plenty. So 
he responded to the invitation with great hearti- 
ness, professed himself ag eg at the prospect 
of so pleasant a trip for his wife; and they 
shook hands and parted. 

Mr Cross stood on the doorstep for a moment, 
deep in thought. His mind sadly misgave him, 
He mistrusted his power of dealing with this cool 
sarcastic, easy-mannered vegabond, as he would 
have dealt with one of his own class. He shook 
ee head as he walked away. If the man would 

at die! : 





—————— ee 
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That night, feeling weary and worn he 
thought he would indulge in a little taken of 
some sort in his workshop—to him a never-faili 
source of relaxation. For some time past he hi 
been ed in making a duplicate set of keys 
for the doors of the strong-room and the iron box 
which held the diamonds, as a useful precaution 
in case the originals should be lost or mislaid, 
So, after dinner, he put on his leathern apron 
and again set; to work, pipe in mouth. en 
he had finished the work, he paid the usual 
evening visit to his diamonds, using the new keys. 
With a touch or two of the emall file which ‘he 
carried in his hand, he found that they fitted 
perfectly. 

Amy had been the same day to her father in 
the City, all anxiety to learn the result of the 
interview, as her husband declined to tell her 
anything. Mr Cross had, as we know, but little 
to tell; he could only bid her, as before, 
keep a good heart, and it would all come right. 
He informed her of the arrangements which had 
been made for Thursday and Friday next, named 
the hour at which she was to meet him at 
London Bridge, and sent her away a little per- 
plexed, but rejoicing greatly at the prospect of 
the trip, and trusting implicitly in her father's 
wisdom. 













THE ART OF CONVERSATION. 


CERTAIN things are support to come by the 
grace of nature and the iree gift of providence ; 
and the Art of Conversation is one of them. 
No one dreams of cultivating this art, either in 
its perfected form or in those rudiments which 
stand as a ‘grammar in use for beginners ;’ that 
is—correct diction, just expression, that inflec- 
tion of the voice which shall be eloquent without 
being theatrical, and that emphasis which shall 
be indicative without being exaggerated. People 
drawl out their words into long tails or clip 
them into docked stumps; they loop them on 
to the other with a running chain of ‘ers,’ 
or they bite them off short, each word falling 
plumb and isolated, disconnected from all the 
reat ; they let their labials go by the board, and 
bury their 7s in the recesses of their 1 ; 
they throw the accent on the wrong syllable, 
and transform their vowels according to their 
liking; they, say ‘wuz’ for ‘was, ‘onnibus’ for 
‘omnibus, dhd ‘y’are’ for ‘you are;’ they 
shoulder out all the middle aspirates and some 
of the initial, and forget that words ending 
in ‘ing’ have a final g which is neither to be 
burked ont of existence nor hardened into a 
ringing & All which lingual misdemeanours 
they commit with a clear conscience and a light 
heart, because ignorant that they have com- 
mitted any misdemeanour at all. 

Even people of birth and breeding, who should 
be without offence in those matters, fail in their 
grammar, and say the queerest things in the 
world. ‘These sort of things ;’ ‘Who have you 
asked?’ ‘Every one of them know you;’ 
‘Between you and I;’ ‘Neither men or women ;’ 
*No one’ as the antecedent, and ‘they’ as the 
relative—these are just a few of the commonest 
errors of daily speech of which no one is ashamed, 
and to which were you to make a formal objec- 
tion, you would be thought « pedant for your 








oe 


ims, and laughed at when your back was turned. 
‘these things are done in the green tree of 
method, what may not be looked for in the dry 
of substance? And sure it is that we find very 
queer things indeed in that dry of substance, and 
prove for ourselves how the Art of Conversa- 
tion is reduced to its primitive elements, which 
few give themselves the trouble to embellish, and 
fewer still to perfect. i 
To begin at the beginning, how seldom people 
ay undivided attention to the’ conversation on 
hand, and how often their thoughts wander and 
stray everywhere but where they should be! 
The most absurd, the most trivial, thing distracts 
them. A spider on the wall breaks the thread of 
an enthralling narrative, and a butterfly on the 
lawn breaks into the gravest, or the most poetic, 
talk as ruthlessly as t roverbial bull smashes 
into the proverbial china-suop. Another alumnus 
in the same school, though of a different class, 
will not let you speak without interruption. 
Like a cockerel, spurring and springing at its 
brother, this kind dashes at you with an answer 
before yon have half stated your case. ‘You 
mean this?’ he says, performing that feat called 
‘taking the words out of your mouth’ And 
forthwith he begins his refutation of that which 
you have not said and probably had no -inten- 


tion of pale i Another will not wait until you , 


have finished, His words cross and intermingle 
with yours in hopeless confusion of both sound 
and sense. You both speak together, and neither 
listens to the other—you, because you ‘have the 
floor,’ and he, because he wishes to have it. 
Conversation with such is impossible. 
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thoughts from the petty details of their Hives 
She does not even pretend to listen to what. 


;you are saying. All the time you are peaking, 
is eyes are wandering about he room, to make. 
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sure that Tom is not forgetting his manners, 


and that Jane is not making holes in hers— 
Frank is where he should’ be, “and. Sarah poor 


where she should not be—that Edith is uot } 


telking too much, and that Charley is not talki 
too little: it does not matter what, she is oe 
about, secing that if it be not one thing it will 
be another, And you need not be offended, nor 
take her inattention as a slight special to your- 
self. The Golden-mouthed himself could not fix 
her thoughts, wandering as they always are over 
the pathless spaces of her maternal fear. She is 
one of the most disagreeable of the whole tribe 
of the conversational awkward-squad. You have 
nothing for it but to stop dead—in the midst 
of a sentence, if need be—until she has brought 
her roving eyes back to the point which pre- 
supposes attention, and appears to be conacious 
that you are speaking to her. 

Others yawn in your face with frank and 
undisguised weariness; and some put up the 
transparent screen of a fan or two fingers; others, 
agam, make that constrained grimace which 
accompanies the eating and the swallowing of the 
awn, and think that their sudden gulp and 

esitation will pass unobserved. Some give 
wrong answers, with their eyes fixed on yours, 
as if listening devoutly to all you say, and 
absorbed in your conversation. They have 
mastered this part of the form, and can look as 


It is; if drinking in to the last verbal drop. The 


a battle of words—mere words—like a heap of| reality is analogous to that condition of Baron 


loose stones shot pell-mell out of a cart; and not! Munchhausen’s 


that orderly interchange of ideas which is what 
true conversation ahould be. 

Others, cousins-german to these, interfere in 
talk with which they have no business. They 
do not join in; thus enlarging the basis And 
enriching the superstructure; but they break in 
with something quite irrelevant, destroying the 
most interesting discussion on the most puerile 
pretence, as a feather whisk might knock down a 
Sévres vase. This form of bad-breeding is much 
in use among women when they are jealous, and 
want to make themselves unpleasant to each 


other. The pvet or the lord, the bishop or the 
general, that grand name or this £ fortune 
—the man who is the feminine osure and 


whose attention confers distinction—is talking 
to some one singled out from the rest. He 
has to be detached and made to transfer 
himself. Accordingly, one of the boldest of 
the discontented outsiders goes up to the charge, 
and in the midst of a talk on literature, art, 
politics, on his travels or her experiences, cuts 
in with a question about the next flower- 
show or the Nase murder; with Who? What? 
When? How? no nearer to the subject on hand 
than the moon is near to Middlesex. This is an 
offence of daily occurrence, even biginy well-bred 

ple—human nature having the ugly trick of 


reaking out of the delieate swaddling-clothes 
in which education and refinement would fain 
confine it. 


Sometimes your interlocutor is a mother 
abnormally occupied with her children, and 
unable for two consecutive minutes to free her 


orse with which we are all fumi- 
liar, and which we express by the phrase : ‘Going 
in at one ear and out by another”? One who 
had learned this art of looking attention without 
giving it, once fell into a pit whence was no 
ossible extraction. ‘Do you call gentlemen in 

ngland It?’ said an English-speaking German 
who thought his sweet companion had been 
entirely interested in his talk, Her eyes—and 
what eyes they were !—had been all could 
desire—fixed, listening, interested. Meanwhile, 
her ears had been occupied elsewhere, At her 
back, on the ottoman where she wos pine, 
was being carried on a conversation in whic 
she was deeply interested. Before her sat her 
German, labouring heavily among the stiff clay- 
clods of his imperfect English. Her answer to 
his remark betrayed the absence of the mind 
underneath all the steadfastness of her bewil- 
gerne eyes ‘Do you call gentlemen in England 
It?’ he repeated with mingled reproach, sorrow, 
and—enlightenment. Thai random anewer to 
his previous question cost her the offer of a spray 
of orange blossom—and him the pein ite 
refusal. 


Beyond these rudiments comes the higher art’ 
reaching into grace, and needing enlightened 
intelligeice for its perfection. The section which 
we have been considering belongs only to the 
grammar, the beginning, the mete infancy of 
cio like the New Zealander’s tattoo for per- 
sonal decor@tim, or his hideous idol for repre- 
sentative art. Beyond the good-breeding of 
attention comes the supreme art, we had almost 
said the science of conversation—of all things 








. Catches the return and waits for its throw. 








the most difficult, to jfdge by its rarity at least 
in England. It i8 (nore common in France, 
where it is better understood, and where 8 
jood conversationahst is prized as a Master in 
is own degree.“ And be it observed—a good 
conversationalig} ig not the same thing as a 
good anecdotif,, a good debater, a good talker 
—this last o ‘often sinning with Coleridge in 
monopoligg all the talk to himself, and granting 
only 80he “brilliant flashes of silence’ wherein 
the rok may have their innings. A good 
conttrgationalist, on the contrary, is essentially 
TRI 1. He flings his own ball, but he 
He 
has a light touch, and that kind of skill which 
sey off rather than hits fair and square. He 
as also the power of suggestiveness and direc- 
tion, as perfect in its way as the skill with which 
certain adepts can make a ball wind in and out of 
stumps ad atakes by the clever twist of their 
firat throw off. He is not one of those who run 
a subject to earth and finish it all the same as 
one would finish a fox; but he keeps it alive 
and going with the neatest, deftest, little fillips 
ible—as the Japanese keep up their paper 
utterflies with airy puffs of their flimsy fans, 
or as a thaumaturgist guides his spinning-plates 
with the tip of his forefinger. hen it 18 all 
over, and you ask yourself what you have got 
by it, you are forced to confess, Nothing. You 
have been superficially amused, and for the 
moment interested ; but you have learned noth- 
ing, and are no richer mentally than you were 
before the verbal butterfly began to flutter and 
the wordy plate to spin. 

We in England, however, know but little of 
this kind of talk. We have men who argue, and 
men who assert; and we have men, and women 
too, who come down with a thud on the toes 
of all whom they encounter in the various 
walks of conversation. But of the light bright 
thrust and parry, the brilliant quarte and tierce, 
the flashing ‘pinked’ and quick riposte charac- 
teristic of the paliny days of Parisian society, 
we have but very little For foils we use 
bludgeons ; for paper butterflies, leaden bullets, 
We are too much in earnest to be graceful, and 
too anxious about our subject to be careful of 
our method. Hence we have better dialecticians 
than conversationalists, and better fighters than 
fencers. But really, say, at a dinner, or in the 
crowded corners of a fashionable soirée, you 
cannot go into the mazes of ‘evidences,’ nor 
discuss the value of esoteric Buddhism, nor 
yet winnow your sheaf of political economy, 

ginning with Adam Smith and ending with 
Henry George. You can only play with words 
and toss up airy bubbles of ideas. And he who 
can play with most dexterity, and whose airy 
bubbles have the brightest iridescence, is the 
hero of the moment and the master of the 
situation, 

As a rule, authors are but dull dogs in con- 
versation, They keep their good things for 
their books, ose who expect in literary 


society the feast of reason and the flow of 
soul, find themselves for the most part wofully 
disappointed. More is to be 
amateurist set—that fringe whic 
it could, and which hangs 

ag the best thing it na 


of ont of the 
would be if 
on to the main body 


can do in the circumstances, 
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But authors of the professional and bread-winning 
class will talk only of things already known, 
repeating what they have written, but taking 
care not to forestall what they have not yet 
printed. They, and all professionals of an 
denomination whatsoever, are also given to talk 
shop among themselves; and shop is usually 
disagreeable to the outsider, 

We might do worse than cultivate Conversa- 
tion as an Art. Time has room for all things 
in his hand, and life has need of variety. Despe- 
rately busy and terribly in earnest as we may be 
blowing bubbles has yet its value. Moreover, 
the true art of conversation is a leason in good- 
breeding, which, in its turn, is the fine fleur of 
civilisation; and thus, from the rootwork of 
manner to the efflorescence of matter, there is 
something to be gained by the perfection of the 
art, 


IN QUEER COMPANY. 
IN TWO PARTS.—PART I. 


Ir the following account of what happened to me 
a few years ago serves no other purpose, it may 
pass muster as an illustration of two old sayings, 
namely, that ‘One half of the world does not 
know how the other half lives, and that ‘Truth 
is often stranger than fiction.’ 

Tt was late on a very cold afternoon during 
the winter of 1876-77, that I was hurrying west- 
ward along the Marylebone Road, congratulating 
myself upon having turned my back upon the 
bitter east wind, and comparing the climate of 
London towards the end of December with that 
which I had been enjoying exactly twelve months 
previously, when at Calcutta, as one of the Special 
Correspondents with the Prince of Wales. had 
got ney as far as the Edgware Road, when a 
man touched his hat to me and asked me for 
the’ wherewith to get a night’s lodging. He did 
not look like an ordinary or a professional beggar. 
His clothes, although very shabby, were evidently 
well made. He looked so pinched and weary, 
that I stopped and fumbled in the ticket-pocket 
of td overcoat for a sixpence to give him. He 
stared at me very hard indeed whilst I was 
getting the money, and as I handed it to him, 
broke out with an exclamation of wonder, askin 
me whether my name was not s0-and-so. 
replied that #t was; and asked him where he had 
ever seen me before. To make « long story 
short, this poverty-stricken man asking alms on 
the public streets turned out to be a gentleman 
I had known many years before, when he was a 
captain in one of our crack lancer regiments, and 
had a private fortune of his own of more than 
fifteen hundred a year. When I had last seen 
him, he was a man of little over thirty ; but was 
now on the wrong side of fifty; and owing to 
want, care, hunger, cold, and dirt, looked very 
much older. He had always been a very fast 
man. Betting, cards, and doing bills at sixty 
per cent., had worked out their legitimate ends 
upon him. I had lost all sight of him for fully 
twenty years, but remembered having heard that 
he had been obliged to sell out on account of 
his many debts, All this, and much more too, 
he related when he came to my houee, es I had 
told him to do, and helped him as far aa it was 
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in' my power, with a little money and some old 
clothes. 

When I asked him what he intended to do 
for the future, he said that if be could only get 
& decent outfit and a few pounds for travelli 
expenses, he had an opening in Paris that woul 
soon put him on his legs again. It so happened 
that I knew slightly two or three men who had 
been in the same regiment with this individual ; 
and of these there was one who was very well 
off. I therefore wrote ont an appeal for the 
poor fellow, sent it to the different parties ; and 
was greatly pleased when I found that inetead of 
realising, as I had hoped, some ten or fifteen 
pounds, the contributions sent me came to up- 
wards of thirty pounds. With this money I first 
got the unfortunate man a ely good outfit of 
clothes, and then made over to him the balance 
left, about six pounds, to use as he liked. He 
was exceedingly grateful; and asked me to 
express his thanks to those who had responded 
so generously to my lettera. It was about a 
fortnight after I had met him on the Marylebone 
Road that he called to bid me farewell, and to 
thank me again for all I had done, which, after 
all, was merely having written some half-dozen 
letters, and taken a little trouble in getting his 
clothes as good and as cheap as I could. He 
told me that he was leaving for Paris that 
ae 

For five or six months I neither saw nor heard 
anything about him. At the end of that time 
I received a note from this individual, telling me 
he was in London, saying he would like to see 
me, and giving me his address at a respectable 
hotel near Leicester Square. I wrote an answer ; 
and as I heveent to be going into the neigh- 
bourhood, called at the hotel, intending to leave 
it‘there. But as the waiter told me that the 
gentleman was at home, and was then writing 
in the coffee-room, I went there, and found my 
former acquaintance, who seemed delighted to 
see me. He had evidently prospered since I last 
saw him. He was well, if perhaps somewhat 
flashily dressed ; had what seemed to be a valu- 
able pin in his neck-scarf, a thick gold chain 
from one waistcoat pocket to another, and two 
or three rings on his fingers. He looked more 
like a Frenchman than an Englishman; and 
would certainly have passed ae better muster 
at Brebant’s or in the Café du Hg@der than he 
could bave done in a London club, But what 
showed more plainly than anything else that he 
had done well, and what pleased me greatly, was 
that he there and then pulled out a roll of bank- 
notes and insisted upon repaying me what I had 
collected for him from his former friends. It 
was in vain that I protested that those gentlemen 
had d with their money as a gilt and not 
as a loan; that I did not Shove where to find 
them at present; and that I begged he would 
not think of repaying me the small portion I had 
contributed to the amount. No; nothing would 
serve him but to make me take the money and 
to give it back as best I could to those who had 
asaisted him in his great distress, 

As a matter of course, I was very curious to 
know by what means he had, in some measure at 
anyrate, recovered his position in the world; or 
how he had managed to fill his empty purse. But 
fo all my questions he gave the moat evasive 
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observation of what he did, I was aie ed 


time of the year several of our great race-meet- 
ings were in full swing; but he never went 
near any of them; nor did he ever attempt to 
go back amongst the men who had been his 
companions long ago. I offered to get his name 
put down as an honorary or visiting member of 
one or two good clubs; but he invariably declined. 
When he asked me, as he often did, to dine 
with him, it was always at one or other of the 
best foreign restaurants in London. When I 
called on him at his hotel, he seemed to be 
always busy either writing or receiving letters. 
One night I looked him up about eleven p.m. on 
my way back from the theatre, But they told 
me at the hotel he always went out between 
nine and ten P.M, and seldom came back 
before the sma}l-hours of the morning, 

In London, a busy man has little or no time 
to think of any one’s affairs except his own; but 
I confess that this gentleman often to puzzle 
me nota little. His seeming prosperity in money 
matters as compared with his former circum- 
stances, and the singular life he led, caused me 
often to wonder what were the sources whence 
he derived his income, my curiosity being not a 
little increased by his evident desire to keep me 
in the dark as to the truth of the case, But 
the solution of a difficult social problem almost 
invariably comes to hand when least expected, 
and this case was no exception to the rule. 

I had not seen my friend for some two or 
three weeks, when I received a note asking me 
to call upon him, as he had met with a bad 
accident and was confined to his bed. I accord- 
ingly went to see him; and found that he had 
slipped upon the street, had injured his knee 
somewhat severely, and was suffering great pain. 
He had called in a surgeon, who had ordered the 
most perfect rest for at least ten days or a 
fortnight ; and having no other friend in London 
of whom he could ask a favour, he begged me to 
help him in certain matters of business which 
could not be neglected. Ags a matter of course, 
I offered to be of any service I could to him; 
and he said that the first favour he would ask of 
me was to go to a small news-agent near Soho 
Square and ask for any letters directed to ‘T. D. ; 
to be left till called for.’ 

I did so; and found there four letters so 
addressed, all bearing French ge acer and 
took them to him at the hotel. He opened 
them with evident eagerness, and read them 
with an anxiety which he cou!d not disguise from 
me, although he very evidently tried his beat 
to do so. The contents of these communications 
seemed to give him great annoyance, After a 
short time, during which he seemed deep in 
thought, he wrote out a curious, mysterious 


in the ‘Agony column’ of the Times, and asked 
me to get it inserted in oe a the io eon 
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I was labouring under a mistake. Just at that | 
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‘keep dark until Phillip wrote’ The sick man 
saw me emile as I read it, and looked very 
anxious and em ‘ing me that there 
was no harm whatever in the hidden i 
of the notice, Havi bie of my own to atten 
to, I left him, sayi would call again the next 
day. But he begged so earnestly for me to come 
before post-time, that I consented to do so. He 
told me that he did not like intrusting his letters 
to the people of the hotel, who were either 
very curious or extremely neglectful on all such 
matters, I therefore returned in the afternoon, 
when he handed me two letters, which he asked 
me to post. They were both addressed to Paris, 


to persons with French-like names, and were 
to be left poste restante at different post-offices. 
The next day but one he asked me to go to 


the same small news-agent near Soho Square 
and ask for any letters that might be there for 
him. I found two, and brought them to him. 
He read them with great eagerness; and again 
wrote two letters, which he asked me to post. for 
him, evidently not caring to trust the people of 
the hotel with his correspondence. is went 
on almost every day. On one occasion, he took 
out of one of the letters I brought him a draft 
from a Paris bank upon one in London for one 
hundred pounds payable to ‘T. C, Dane, or order.’ 
He indorsed it, and asked me to get it cashed 
for him, which I did. He evidently saw that 
I was not only puzzled as to what his mysterious 
business could be, but that I had serious thoughts 
of not coming near him again until I found out 
whether my doing so would compromise myself. 
And apparently acting upon a sudden tapulee, 
he all at once opened out and made what I may 
call his confession to me. 

‘For some time past,’ he began, ‘I have seen 
that you wonder what my business is, and why 
I am so mysterious with regard to what I do 
and what I] write. Well, I will now make a 
clean breast of it.’ 

He then told me that some two or three 
years previously, he had got into what he called 
‘worse than a mess’in Paris. He had somehow 
got mixed up with a gang of card-sharpers, with- 
out knowing to what an extent they carricd on 
their dishonest practices, and had so far com- 

romised himeelf, that the French police had 
im at their mercy, They had, however, let 
him off, holding over him the power they had 
to prosecute him at any future time, should they 
think he deserved it. But they made certain 
conditions with him; and these were, that he 
should go to London, and furnish them from 
time to time with all the information he could 
gather respecting certain receivers of goods, stolen 
in France, who resided in this metropolis. In 
order to do this the more effectually, he had 
managed not only to get acquainted with the 
leaders of a gang which worked for their friends 
in Paris, but he had also got himself received 
as one of them, and used to go to their meetings 
almost every night. The work, as he told me, 
had been most unpleasant, but it was nearly 
at an end; and the French police had promised 
that he should very soon be altogether free from 
his engagements with them. 

To mix with people of whom little or nothing 
is known, and to penetrate into places which 
are hidden from the generality of mankind, has 
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always had a great charm for me. Mr Dane 
was not a little surprised when, instead of leavi 
him after I had heard his story, I told him he 
would do me a great favour if he took me to a 
meeting of his aiehoniget friends; and that I 
would pledge myself never to give any informa- 
tion that might lead to a single member of the 
band getting into trouble. After making some 
objections to my request, he at last consented ; 
and said that the first night he could get out he 
would go to the meeting of the gang by himself, 
but would then make arrangements for me to 
accompany him the following evening. And 
thus it was that I managed to get into very 
‘queer company.’ 

If any one was to offer me one hundred pounds 
to show him where the place in which the thieves 
and receivers of stolen goods is or was situated, 
I could not do so, even if it was honourable to 
divulge what I had promised faithfully to kee 
secret. This much I may gay, that having din 
in the Strand, we walked up Catherine Street, 
and turned to the right when we came to the 
court that flanks the south side of Drury Lane 
Theatre. Here my companion stopped, took out 
of his pocket a pair of spectacles, and said I 
must put them on before he could take me any 
farther. I did as he desired; and found the 
glasses to be so dark that I could not see an 
inch beyond my nose. My friend laughed ; and 
linking his arm in mine, said he would conduct 
me safely; but that he was obliged to make it 
a point I should not be able to recognise the 
streets we passed through, even if I wanted to do 
so. As near as I could guess, we took some ten 
minutes to reach our destination, after I had put 
on the glasses, My companion then stopped, 
knocked in o peculiar manner at a street door, 
told me to take off the spectacles, and led me 
through what secmed to be a coffee-shop of the 
most humble kind. In a large room beyond this, 
there were seated six or seven men, who were 
not by any means all of the same type. Two or 
three were evidently Frenchmen, and were talking 
together with the usual volubility of their nation. 
The rest were scattered here and there, All were 
smoking. Some had cups of tea or coffee before 
them, whilst Gthers seemed to be indulging in 
spirits-and-water. My companion was greeted by 
all present as a friend they had been waiting 
for and werg glad to see. He introduced me to 
the party assembled as ‘one of us, just come 
from Paris.” No questions were asked, nor, 
beyond one or two civil inquiries, was any par- 
ticular notice taken of me I was asked what 
I would drink, offered my choice of cigars or 
cigarettes ; and then the meeting commenced to 
discuss, in an informal kind of manner, the busi- 
ners which had brought those present together. 

From what I could gather, it seemed that there 
had been, a few days before, a robbery of valuable 
jewels in Paria; and that the difficulty of those 
connected with the affair was to get the plunder 
safely over to the United Statea. The London 
police had been put on the alert; but the thieves 
—or shall I call them the agents and helpers of 
thieves ?—did not seem to fear them. They dis 
cussed very freely the relative merits of the French 
and English detective systems; saying, that- in 


cases of housebreaking and murders, the latter |; 
rarely failed to bring the offenders to justice: but ; 
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that in cases of clever 
much more to be feared. 

‘You never know,’ said one Englishman 
sent, with a round oath, ‘where or when you ma’ 
eome across those horrible French spies. Why, 
we might have here, in the very midst of us, 
some one who is in their pay.’ 

I thought to myself how little these fellows 
knew that my friend who had introduced me 
into the room belonged to the very tribe whom 
they feared so much. But of the United States 
they spoke in the highest terms ; or in very much 
the same manner that an artisan who could not 
earn the wherewith to pay for dry bread in this 
country, might praise some place in the Far West 
where industsy was certain to gain an honest 
living, From what I gathered, it would seem that 
whenever a robbery on a large scale is carried 
out, the first object of those concerned is to get 
‘the swag’ out of the country as scon as possible. 
Thus, the produce of a plunder in Paris is almost 
invariably taken to London, and vice versd, If 
the thieves can 80 dara ge: beforehand as to get 
away from where the theft has been committed 
within a few hours of thé completion of their 
handiwork, they believe themselves to be all but 
safe, or at least the chances are about five to one 
in their favour. If they have the luck to get clear 
of Europe and safely land in America, the chances 
are that they will get clear altogether, realise 
a good price for their plunder, and make things 

leasant all round, The United States, as I said 

before, is a capital country to go to; but South 
America is still better. In neither of these parts 
are many questions asked; but in the latter 
country the prices given are higher than in the 
north, and sales ore more readily effected. In 
London, the market for jewelry is by no means 
good ; for, as a rule, the stones have to be taken 
out of the setting; and the latter has to be 
secreted or instantly melted, else the police are 
pretty certain to get scent of the affair. 

It must not be thought that those composing 
the very singular company amongst whom 
found myself were at all in the burglar line. 
I don’t believe that there was a single house- 
breaking implement to be found amongst them. 
From I gathered, they were the receivers, 
and not the actual robbers, of valuable gooda. 
They talked together of their common pursuit 
much in the same manner that so many frokers 
might converse respecting the fluctuations of the 
Stock Exchange, or a party of farmers might 
give their opinions respecting the coming corn 
or other crops) What surptised me most was 
the manner in which the company, one and all, 
spoke of what they called their ‘business,’ as if it 
was of the most legitimate kind; and I feel certain 
that they would have resented warmly the words 
of any one who threw the shadow of a doubt upon 
the propriety of their occupation. In what they 
said of things in general, they all appeared to be 
very much of the same way of thinking ; or, at any- 
tate, they expressed themselves as holding ve 
much the same views. On one subject only did Y 
hear strong language expressed, and that was when 
one of them—who, from what he said, seemed 
to have come from France very recently—gave 
an account of the manner in which the Paris 
detectives had found out a certain robbery, and 
hed brought those who had perpetrated the same 
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HINTS FOR HOUSEWIVES, 


So much information about everything is now f 


so easily obtainable, that there is little excuse for 
enduring many of the small domestic worries to 
which housekeepers and others are often subjected. 
Why, for instance, need any one be inconvenienced 
by damp cupboards, when we read that a bowl 
of quicklime placed therein will speedily absorb 
the moisture? Some of us are nervous about beds 
not being well aired, and yet we have only to fill 
a large stone bottle with boiling water and put 
it into the bed, pressing the bolster and pillows 
round itina heap. By this simple contrivance, it 
is comforting to learn, no one need fear giving 
a friend a damp bed, even if this is done only 
once a fortnight. 

Flies are a familiar nuisance; but we are told 
of a foreign remedy in laurel oil, which, better 
than glass fly-catchers and others, will not only 
rid us of these pests, but preserves looking- 

lasses and picture-frames when coated with it. 
Sane the ‘help’ should derive satisfaction from 
the assurance that beetles may be effectually got | 
tid of by sprinkling once or twice on the floor 
a mixture of pure carbolic acid and water, one 
part to ten. 

It is not frequenters of restaurants only who 
wonder why the simple precaution of throwing 
red pepper pods or a few pieces of charcoal into 
the pan—said to prevent odours. from boiling- 
ham, cabbage, &.—is not oftener observed. 
Cooks are further reminded that in roasting meat, 
salt should not be put upon the joint before it 
is put in the oven, as salt axtracta the juice ; and 
that lime-water will improve the condition of ald 
potatoes in boiling. 

Eggs could be purchased with greater confidence 
if the German method of preserving them b 
means of silicate of soda was generally followed 
A small quantity of the clear sirup solution is 
smeared over the aurface of the shell. On drying, 
a thin, hard, glassy film remains, which serves 
as an admirable protection and substitute for wax, 
oil, gums, &c. ws 

onomy in housekeeping would be facilitated 
by the better observance of what are known in 
common parlance as ‘wrinkles,’ For a 
why trehass inferior nutmega, when their q Wy 
can ie tested by pricking them with a pin? 
they are good, the oil will instantly spread around 
the, puncture. It is worth recollecting that bar- 
soap should be cut into ae pieces, and put 
ina dry place, as it laste better alter shrinking. 
If we wish to keep lemons fresh for some tim 


we haye pnly to place them in a jar of water 
y every morning. In selecti flour, we 
are advised to look to the colour. If it is white 


with a yellowish straw-colour tint, we should buy 
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it; but if it is white with a bluish cast, or with 
Dlack i eagaecd we should refuse it, 

Broken china can be mended with a useful 
glutine made with a piece of old cheese mixed 
with lime ; and the wooden palings of the garden 
may be preserves from the weather by coatin 
them with a composition of boiled linseed oil an 
pulverised charcoal, mixed to the consistence of 

int Im this way wood can be made to Jast 
onger than iron in the ground. If we consult 
our health, we should plant the garden with 
odoriferous plants such as wall-flowers, mignonctte, 
and other old English flowers and herbs, which 
have @ remarkable power of developing ozone and 
purifying the atmosphere from miasmatic poisons. 

Amateur joiners may derive comfort from the 
knowledge that nails and screws if rubbed with 
a little soap are easily driven into hard wood. 
Tho same household commodity, of a fine white 
quality, if rubbed over new linen will enable it 
to be more easily embroidered, as it prevents the 
threads from cracking. 

A deal of breakage amongst glass and crockery 
ean be prevented by the simple precaution of 
placing lamp-chimneys, tumblers, and such articles 
im a pot filled with cold water to which some 
common table-salt has been added. Boil the water 
well, and then allow it to cool slowly. When 
the articles are taken out and washed, they will 
resist any sudden changes of temperature. 

Crape may be renovated by thoroughly brush- 
ing all dust from the material, sprinkling with 
alcohol, and pees, in newspaper, commencing 
with the paper and crape together, so that the 
paper may be between every portion of the 
material, Allow it to remain so until dry. 

A better plan for removing grease-spots than 
by applying a hot iron is to rub in some spirit 
of wine with the hand until the grease is brought 
to powder, and there will be no trace of it. 
Every schoolboy is not aware that ink-spots can 
be removed from the leaves of books by using 
a solution of oxalic acid in water ; nor does every 
housemaid know that ‘spots’ are easily cleaned 
from varnished furniture by rubbing it with spirit 
of camphor. 

The elasticity of cane-chair bottoms can be 
restored by washing the cane with soap and 
water until it is well soaked, and then drying 
thoroughly in the air, after which they will 
become as tight and firm as new, if none of the 
canes are broken. 

Marka on tables caused by leaving hot jugs or 
plates there will disappear under the soothing 
influence of lamp-oil well rubbed in with a soft 
cloth, finishing with a little pie of wine or 
eau-de-Cologne rubbed dry with another cloth. 
When the white pianoforte keys become discol- 
oured, we should remove the front door, fall, 
and slip of wood just over them; then lift up 
each key eeparately from the front—do not take 
them out—and rub the keys with a white cloth 
slightly damped with cold water, and dry off 
with a cloth slightly warm. Should the keys 
be sticky, first damp the cloth with a little 
epirit of wine or gin. or washing-powder 
must not be used. It is worth while keeping a 
supply of ammonia in the household, in case 

to remove finger-marks from paint, or 
require to cleanse brushes or greasy pans. A tea- 
epoonfal in o basin of warm water will make 
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hair-brushes beautifully white; but care must 
be taken not to let the backs of the brashes dip 
below the surface. Rinse them with clean warm 
water, and- bo in a sunny window to dry. 

Egg-shells crushed into small bits and shaken 
well in decanters three parts filled with cold 
water, will not only clean them thoroughly, but 
make the glass look like new. By rubbing with 
a damp flannel dipped in the best whiting, the 
brown discolorations may be taken off cups in 
which custards have been baked. Again, are all 
of ua aware that emery powder will remove 
ordinary stains from white ivory knife-handl 
or that the lustre of morocco leather is resto! 
by varnishing with white of ege? 

Nothing, it is said, is better to clean silver 
with than alcohol and ammonia, finishing with 
a little whiting on a soft cloth, When pntting 
away the silver tca or coffee pot which is not in 
use every day, lay a little stick across the top 
under the cover. This will allow fresh air to get 
in, and prevent the mustiness of the contents, 
familiar to hotel and lodging-house sufferers. 


A BLACK BIRD’'S NEST, 
BY ALEXANDER AXDRRSON, 


(In the month of May might be seen, at the Forth Bridge 
Works, South Queensferry, a blackbird sitting on her nest, 
which was bullt on an olevated projecting beam in the 
engineering shed, in close proximity to the driving-shaft, and 
immediately above a powerful steam-engine.} 


Sne sits upon ber nest all day, 
Secure amid the toiling din 

Of serpent belts that coil and play, 
And, moaning, ever twist and spin. 


What cares she for the noise and whir 
Of clanking hammers sounding near ? 
A motler’s heart has lifted her 
Beyond a single touch of fear. 


Beneath her, throbbing anvils shout, 
And lift their voice with ringing peal, 

While engines groan and toss about 
Their tentacles of gleaming steel. 


Around her, plates of metal, smote 
And beat upon by clutch and strain, 
Take shape beneath the grasp of Thought— 
The mute Napolcon of the brain, 


She, caving in nowise for this, 
But, as an anxious mother should, 
Dreams of a certain coming bliss, 
The rearing of her callow brood. 


Thou little rebel, thus to fly 
The summer shadows of the trees, 
The sunlight of the gracious sky, 
The tender toying of the breeze, 


What made thee leave thy leafy homa, 
The deep hid shelter of the tree, 

The soands of wind and stream, and’ asme 
To where all sounds are strange to thee ? 


Thou wilt not answer anything ; 

Thy thoughts from these are far away; 
Five little globes beneath thy wing, 

Are all thoa thinkest on to-day. 


Printed and Published by W. & BR. Cuawpuns, 47 Pater- 
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Tayi ise) 

‘ Has anything particular happened 2? 

‘We don't know yet, dear; that is what vexes 
us, Philip has not been here for—oh, ever 50 
long ; and such strange things are being said about 
them in the city, that a friend of mine’ (a pretty 
simper here) ‘considered it to be his duty to 
come out expressly to tell me and ask if I knew 
anything.’ 

‘But what is being said ond who has told 
you?’ inquired Madge, atill undisturbed, and even 
inclined to amile, having experience in the young 


lady’s way of revelling in exaggerations on the |. 


most trivial occasions. 

‘ Alfred—that is Mr Crowell, you know.’ 

The correction was made with a little self- 
conscious smile, as if she were saying : ‘Of course 
you know that I have the right to call him 
Alfred.’ 

Madge bowed. . 

‘Well, Alfred tells me that people arc saying 
that Mr Shield’s great fortune is a great bubble 
swindle ; and something about bulls and bears, 
that I don’t understand ; and that poor Philip 
will never be able to meet the engagements he 
hes made in the belief that this man possessed 
millions, He has been dreadfully deceived ; but 
nobody will believe that; and Philip will have to 
suffer all the blame, because the thing has been so 
cunningly done that nobody can touch Mr Shield. 
He is not a partner, and is in no way responsible 
for what Philip said or did... . It is perfectly 
frightful, and has made me so nervous that I really 
don’t know what I am doing ever since Alfred 
went away. Alfred is so generous and so brave 
—he has gone to search for Philip, and see if 
anything can be done to help him out of the 
mess.’ 

Making all allowance for probable and pos- 
sible exaggerationa, this news was startling, and 
it was rendered more so by the excited inter- 
jectional manner in which it was conveyed. 
But it obtained additional significance when she 
remembered what Philip himself had said of his 
worries, and what had passed between her 
and Mr Beecham. No doubt, Philip, desiring 
to spare her anxiety, had made too little of 
his difficulties, had avoided details, and left her 
to believe that they were only of such a nature 
as to involve temporary embarrassment, which 
could be overcome by coolness and resolution. 
Alfred Crowell, being under no constraint, had 
blurted out the truth—or rather, he had found 
the rumours of such importance as to induce 
him to make a special journey to Ringsford 
to inquire into their truth. That he should 
make the rnmours an excuse for an extra Visit 
to his betrothed was out of the question. He 
came and went at will. 

Tf it were true, then, that Philip bad fallen 
into or been led into such desperate trouble, 
what was she to think of Mr Beecham’s assur- 
ances that no harm should.come to him? And 
ehe had pledged herself to remain silent ! 


BY MEAD AND STREAM. 
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These things passed through her mind as the 4] 
panorama of a whole life appears in one pictare j 
to the eyes of » man who is drowning. But } 
with the} same rapidity came the suggestion of 
what should be done. 

‘You ought to seek the advice of your father” 
The voice was a little husky, but the manner ; 
was decisive. 

Miss Hadleigh moved her hands~-they were 
neat hands, and she was fond of displaying 
them—gently upward and stared in despondent 
astonishment. | 
‘We dare not speak to papa about anything 
connected with Mr Shield. You can’t know 
how badly papa has been treated by him, or 
you would never think of such a thing” - 

‘Then I must do it.’ 

She rose and made a pace towards the door 
as she spoke. 

‘Oh, you must not do it, dear, for your own 
sake !’ cried Miss Hadleigh, alarmed at the idea 
of anybody venturing to speak to her father 
on a subject which he had absolutely forbidden 
to be mentioned. ‘You will bring us all into 
trouble if A do, You do know that papa did 
not want Philip to have any dealings with this 
dreadful person, and Philip would take his own 
way. You could not expect papa to be pleased 
with his disobedience; and you cannot expect 
him to be ready to give advice now, when his 
former advice was neglected. If you have any 
notion of papa’s way, you must understand that 
he would only be angry, and say that he spoke 
at the right time, and it was no use speaking 
now.’ 

‘T shall not bring any trouble upon you,’ said 
Madge quietly ; and although I see how unplea- 
sant the subject must be to your father, I wish 
to speak tohim. Do not be afraid, Beatrice.’ 

She took Miss Hadleigh’s hand in both her 
own and looked kindly in the flushed face. But 
although Miss Hadleigh was efraid of her father, 
she could not endure to be assured by another 
that she need not be so, Consequently, her 
shoulders went up, and her chin went up, and 
her brows came down a little, whilst her tone 
became slightly supercilious. 

‘Oh, it ig not on my own account that I advise 

ou not to speak to him about this most painful 
bases Iwas thinking of you; for it will be 
a little awkward if you make him angry and 
refuse to help Philip, even when he has got rid 
of this most extremely disagreeable relative. But 
of course you can please yourself, I do not think 
my brother will be grateful to you afterwards, 
when he learns how careful I was to warn you, 
. » . Shall I inquire whey ee is?’ . 

‘If you please? said Madge, attempting to 
smile; *but you are not to be vexed with me, 
Beatrice.’ ; . 

‘Not at all, dear” was the response, in a pager | 
hysterical note, as the bell was rung wi 
emphasis ; ‘my anxiety is entirely to eave you 
disappointment.’ 

“1 must risk that.’ 


The se vant who answered 


Miss Hadleigh’s 
summons informed her that Mr Hadleigh was 
in the library. . 

He spends nearly all his time there now,’ said 


‘ 
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Miss Hadleigh, when the servant had departed 
with his message; ‘he goes to town seldom, and 
often does not go out of the house all day.’ 

She was interrupted by the appearance of her 
father ; and he was so rarely seen in the drawing- 
room, except for a few minutes before dinner— 
and not always then, unless when there were 
guests present—that she was startled by the 
sudden apparition. Moreover, she had calculated 
that he would send a message to the effect that 
he was engaged, or that he would see the visitor 
in the library, and in either case, she would have 
been protected from the suspicion of having any 
share in bringing about the interview. She was 
determined that she should not be forced to take 
any active part in it, and not being prepared 
with an excuse, she said plainly: ‘Madge wants 
to A ges to you,’ and went out of the room. 

t Hadleigh’s cold face never indicated the 
emotions of his mind or heart; but his eyes, 
which followed Misa Hadleigh until the door 
closed upon her, turned slowly to Madge, met 
hera, and noting her disturbed expression, scemed 
to ask for explanation. . 

‘You so rarely ask to see me, Miss Heathcote, 
that I am afraid something unpleasant has 
occurred.’ 

‘T am sorry to disturb you,’ she began quietly, 
but the undercurrent of agitation was revealed 
by the hesitating awkwardness of her manner. 

‘You ought rather to say that you know I.am 
willing to be disturbed whenever you wish to 
see me,’ he rejoined, with that suggestion of a 
smile which appeared at times to her and to no 
one else. 

‘Thank you—thank you. But have you not 
heard that Philip is in difficulties?’ 

‘What kind of difficulties—about money ?’ 

‘Yea, yes; and his uncle, it is said, will not 
help him, or cannot. But you can, and will, if it 
should be true.’ 

Her hand touched his arm trustfully, as if to 
signify that her hope of safety lay in him. He 
placed his hand on hers, 

‘IT know nothing of Philip’s affairs, and have 
forbidden any one in the house to speak about 
them to me, He and I have settled matters 
between us: he has chosen his course, and is 
to abide by it. You are aware that it is not 
the course I should have liked him to follow; 
and being as it is, I cannot interfere with 
him.’ ‘ 





‘But if you learn that he has been deceived 
and is on the brink of a great misfortune—of 
ruin, which will bring disgrace with it—you would 
not refuse to guide him !’ 

For an instant there was a 
man’s eyes, as if he rose in triump 
foe. 

You must tell me what you mean,’ he said, 
controlling whatever evil ion had stirred 
within him and speaking in his ordinary measured 
tone, ‘What you say would be very alarming, 
if I did not think that you must be mistaken 
in regard to Mr Shield. As for Philip's specula- 
tion, I did not think it had much ehance of 
success, although it seemed to me worth trying, 
if it afforded him pleasure, and if—as I under 
atood—the success or failure of his project was 
agp for. Has he told you that the failure 

come so quickly 2” 
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“No; he has not told me that failure has come 
upon him, but that he feared it, The men, the 
work, and all the calculations of ex seemed 
to have gone wrong when he last spoke to 
me, Within this hour, I learned that it was 
reported in the city that he would be unable to 
meet the engagements he has made.’ . 

‘You must not mind city reports about ne 
concerns, Miss Heathcote, for they are frequently 
the result of ean more than the whispers of 
rivals who speak of what they wish to happen. 
Rumours are seldom circulated about an old 
established business without some good grounds 
for them. But for Philip’s business, you will 
have to prepare yourself for all sorta of ridiculous 
rumours, You must admit that his experiment 
is peculiar enough to provoke them.’ 

Then you do not think they can be true,’ she 
said, drawing a long breath of relief. 

‘That would depend upon their source, as I 
am trying to make you understand. You need 
not in any case be anxious until you have definite 
information from Philip himself. I do not like 
to speak about Mr Shield; but, eccentric as he 
is, I do not think he would leave him in the 
lurch, when he knows that so long as Philip con- 
tinues to hold the position of his heir, I shall 
do nothing for him.’ 

‘Not even if Philip had been deceived ?’ 

‘Not even then... But I will do anything 
for you.’ 

‘And that will be the same thing,’ she said, 
her face brightening. 

*Not quite” he observed with a coldness that 
was almost harsh. 

But she did not observe the difference of tone 
and manner: she only felt that here was the 
opportunity to make Philip's rumoured misfor- 
tunes the means of bringing about what Phili 
most desired—the reconciliation of his father antl 
Austin Shield. 

‘You say you would do anything for me,’ she 
said after a moment’s reflection, her expression 
becoming very serious as she lifted her eyes to 
his with pensive inquiry. 

‘I have said it’ The coldness had left his 
voice, and in its stead there was a subdued 
fervour, which indicated how much he was in 
earnest, 

Then she looked at him steadily for a minute 
—=still with that pensive inquiry in her eyes, 

‘You were kind—most kind and generous to 
me, when you desired that I should stop Philip 
from going to Mr Shield. You were kind, too, 
in the ness with which you accepted my 
explanation why it was that I could not comply 
with your request. I am grateful.’ 

‘Do not speak in this formal way,’ he inter- 
rupted—a very unusual breach of manners for 
him. ‘Tell me what it is you want, and if it 
is in my power, it shall be done.’ 

‘It is quite within your power’—she was 

king very slowly—‘but as 1 understand, you 
will find the task a most disagreeable one,’ 

‘That does not matter. Try me.’ 

‘Your readiness to promise makes me afraid 


to vane 
‘That is not fair to me, when you say that the 
task is quite within my power.’ 
‘It is, it is; and it has been in my mind for 
months to ask you to do it’ 
o 


‘| even for your sake—Yes; Iam 
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‘Tf it is to serve you, have no hesitation in 


ing. ' 

‘It will be a great service fo me, because it 
will add very much to my happiness and to 
Philip's I-know—I have been told by yourself 
and others—that your relations with Mr Shield 
were of an unpleasant nature.’ 

As she ade an awkward pauee, he bowed his 
head slightly, and the cold expression was begin- 
ning to appear on his face again. Her voice 
was not quite so steady as at first when she 
continued : 

‘Well, will you prove to me that there was 
soinething more than a mere good-natured desire 
to please, when you said that you were ready to 
do anything for me? Will you agree to forget, 
or forgive, whatever misunderstandings there 
were between you in the past, and consent to offer 
your hand in friendship to your wife’s brother 7’ 

Mr Hadleigh stood quite still and silent for 
a little. Whatever surprise or displeasure he 
might be feeling, there was no indication of either 
on his face. e was again the hard stern man 
he appeared to the people around him. Madge 
did not like this change, and became pale as she 
remembered the terrible charge which was laid 
against him. She almost trembled with fear lest 
she should find it true; and then there was a 
flush of anger with herself for pitying one who 
dould be so heartlessly cruel. 

‘Do you know the man?’ he asked quietly 
by-and-by. , 

‘Yes; I have met him.’ 

‘ And like him?” 

‘I do; and believe him to be our friend, no 
matter what may be said about him.’ Even in 
her present excitement she was surprised at the 
singular coincidence in the nature of the ques- 
tions asked by Mr Beecham and Mr Hadleigh 
about her oe with them. 

‘Is it at his suggestion that you have made 
this proposal to met? 

‘He is entirely ignorant that I had any such 
intention.’ 

‘And if you had told him, he would have 
scoffed at the idea that I was capable of saying— 
ready to give him 
my hand in all friendliness, if he is willing to 
accept it. The sad smile which lightened and 
softened his features appeared again. ‘Have I 
satiafied you that I am ready to de anything for 

out? 

? She was astounded by his sudden change of 
mauner and ready consent to become reconciled 
to his enemy. ‘Then her face brightened, and 
there was something approaching to an hysterical 
note of joy in her voice as she exclaimed : ‘Then 
you are innocent! It is not true that you had 
any part in the ruin of his friend George 
Laurence—it is not true that you had anything 
to do with the report of Mr Shield’s marriage 
which destroyed my mother’s happiness! Oh, I 
am glad—glad and grateful !’ 

And in the imp of her gladness, she would 
have clasped his hands; but he looked startled 
and drew back, as a guilty man might do. Her 
astonishment took another turn: was it ible 
that he yielded so readily to her onal! Vacate 
he wished to make atonement for the past 3 

He recovered himself instantly, and took her 
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‘I see, Miss Heathcote, that Mr Shield has told 
you hie version of these unhappy events,’ he said 
anxiously ; ‘and in justice to myself, I must tell 
you mine.’ 








ELECTRICITY FOR NOTHING} 


We recently received an invitation to witnesa, 
in London, a new method of produciny elec- 
tricity for lighting and other purposes ‘free of 
cost, The announcement that anything, with 
the exception, perhaps, of the air we breathe 

can in dines days be had for nothing, tem ted 
us without delay to pay a visit to 31 Lombard 
Street, where, at the offices of Mr H. A. Fergusson, 
the new system was to be seen at work. Here 
we found a number of the now familiar incan~ 
descent globes dispersed about a large room, 
together with some small motors for drivin, 

sewing-machines, &., the whole or any number o 
which could be put into operation by the tum 


of various switches. These lamps and motors 
all derived their electrical ene rom & scent 
contained in a cupboard. Upon looking 


bakery 
into this cupboard, we saw a number of wooden 
trays, lined with shectecn neh, piled one above 
the other like a nest of drawers; and we were 
told that cach tray represented one cell of the 
battery. Further examination showed that the 
constituents of each cell were a plate of zin 
placed horizontally above a dark layer of oxide 
copper in a solution of caustic potash. Comin 
to the question of cost, or rather of alleged 
freedom from cost, we learned that the cells were 
easily charged in the first instance, and that 
when once charged, would remain without atten- 
tion for at least s month. During this time the 
battery would furnish a current. In the process, 
the copper would be gradually exhausted ; but by 
a simple operation, could be brought back to its 
ristine state, and would be ready once more - 
‘or another month’s work. Meanwhile the zinc 
would gradually be dissolved to form oxide of 
zinc. ow, one ton of metallic zinc can be 
transformed in this way to a ton and a quarter 
of oxide—a valuable white pigment—and as the 
oxide sells for a greater ‘than the original 
zinc, the promoters have some pou for their 
statement that electricity can produced by 
this battery free of cost. 

Unfortunately, recent experience of electric- 
lighting schemes has made the public very cau- 
tious in their reception of any new thing of 
an electrical nature, and there is little doubt- | 
that for some time really promising schemes will 
suffer for the shortcomings of their predecessors. 
It is, too, by no means the first time that a 
battery has been brought forward with the inti- 
mation that it will pay its own cost by the valne 
of ite by-products. But the effect upon the price 
of such by-products of glutting the market with- 
them, is generally omitted from the calculations. 
Hither‘o, such schemes have proved illusory ; 
though it by no means follows that they must: 
always do a0. We have the example of gas manu- 
facture before us, where, by careful working, 
the cost ofthe gas could be more than eov 
by the value of the other products of tha- 
coal. 


A great deal of valuable information on the sub- 
ject of primary batteries for electric lighting may: 
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be gleaned from a paper recently read before the 
Society of Arta, Lon by Isaac Probert, 
and which has since mn published in that 
Society’s Journal. (We may here point out that 
the word ‘primary,’ as applied to batteries, has 
become necessary in quite recent times, to dis- 
tinguish those which furnish a direct current 
from those which, under the name of accumu- 
lators, storage or secondary batteries, require 
charging, in the first instance, from another 
battery, or dyuamo-machine. The current so 
stored can be afterwards utilised, aa convenience 
may dictate.) This paper records in a Iucid 
manner the numberless attempts which have been 
made to utilise primary batteries; but, except 
for experimental purposes, the cost has always 
roved prohibitive. The unhealthy fumes given 
such batteries as those of Grove and Bunsen— 
which were, until lately, practically the only 
forms that could be used for electric lighting— 
aleo limited their use to situations where the 
fumes could do no harm. In process of time, 
Faraday’s grand discovery, that electricity could 
be generated by a magnet, and the ultimate out- 
come of that discovery—the introduction of the 
Gramme machine and its hosts of fellows—gave 
for a time the coup de grace to battery projects, 
and for a long time they were heard of no more. 
But why was this? Let the question be answered 
by the practical illustration given by Mr Probert, 
which we must quote—for want of space—in a 
very condensed form. 

Tet it be suppers that a house is furnished 
with one hundred incandescent lamps, the electric 
energy for which is provided by a dynamo- 
machine and its necessary companion, a steam- 
engine. The mechanical energy required for 
the work is, say, twelve and a half horse-power. 
This is of course derived from the combustion 
of so much coal; and if there were such a thin 
as @ perfect engine where no heat was wasted, 
the amount of fuel required would be very small 
indeed. But, as a matter of fact, with an ordinary 
engine the weight of coal requited to furnish the 
poe given would be about fifty-six pounds per 

our—costing, say, sixpence. Giving the lights 
a working pened of five hours a day all the year 
round, we have a cost for fuel alone of forty-five 
pounus Then we have to take into account the 

rat cost of the machinery, the interest on that 

cost, annual depreciation, and attendance. We 
need not dwell on the separate estimate for 
each item, but may state the total yearly cost of 
the installation at one hundred and forty-seven 
pounds, or nearly thirty shillings per lamp. 

Now, let us assume that instead of a dynamo- 
machine and its motor, a galvanic battery is 
es a bem, and that the amount of energy fur- 
nig is the same as before. In this case, we 
shall owe our energy to the combustion of zinc in 
lieu of coal ; and instead of obtaining the oxygen 
for the process from the air, which costs nothing, 
we must of pera Bey it from an acid, whic 
costs a great deal. e total amount of zinc dis- 
solved bet hour in the acid, to furnish the current 
required for our one hundred lamps, will be about 
thirteen seams oe the cost being nearly 
three shillings. Added to this sum must be the 
amount expended on acids, the cost of attendance, 


es cost of apparatus, interest, depreciation, } make a favourable impression. 


seven hundred and fifty-nine pounds ten shillings, 
or seven pounds eleven shillings and eightpence 


per lamp. 

These figures will be both interesting and 
instructive to many persons who wish to have 
some idea of the probable cost of changing their 
old lamps for new ones; but they serve our 
present purpose in pointing out the reason why 
the battery current has Secu superseded for 
lighting purposes by the far more economical 
dynamo-machine. Still, it is not every one who 
requires so many as a hundred lamps; and for 
sinaller installations, an efficient, easily managed, 
and cheaply working battery would have a wide 
B dieropeean But it must be remembered that 
electricity can now be had at comparatively little 
cost to light a dozen lamps or so by employing 
a small dynamo-machine driven by a gas-engine. 
Inventors of batteries must, therefore, remember 
that they have rivals in the field, and that if 
they would successfully compete with them, they 
must offer something os cheap and efficient. 
Hitherto, this something has not appeared. But 
human nature is sanguine, and the most sanguine 
of mortals perhaps is one in whom the inventive 
faculty is highly developed. In spite of previous 
failures, no fewer than one hundred and fifty 
pues for primary batteries have been taken out 

uring the past three years, Some of these are 
acknowledged improvements upon t modeld. 
Many batteries now before the public cannot be 
critically examined, for they employ fluids the 
nature of which are kept secret. (Of course this 
objection cannot apply to a patented invention, 
for one of the Sonditiarta of granting protection 
is that the invention must be so described in the 
specification that any intelligent workman can 
understand its nature and construction.) Others 
cannot be well described without diagrams and 
technical details of no interest to the majority 
of our readers, 

To return to the primary cell of Mr Fergusson 
—whiech, by the way, is called the Domestic 
Primary reas RoE putting aside all its claims 
to cee electricity for nothing, we may 
broadly state that it possesses many advantages. 
It is compact enough to be put away in any 
odd corner; it is constant in its action; it 
seldom requires recharging, and such recharging 
is a simple operation; and lastly, it has the 
very rare mer} of giving off no fumes whatever. 


TERRIBLY FULFILLED. 
IN FOUR CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER, IIL 


THURSDAY evening came, and with it Captain 
Ferrard ; and the two shook hands with a certain 
guarded cordiality, as of prize-fighters about to 
“get to business. But the dinner was a good 
one; Ferrard thawed considerably under the 
influence of a bottle of old Johannisberg, and 
enjoyed himself more than he had anticipated. 
His host treated him with much deference, and 
seemed considerably impressed by his converea- 
tion. The captain was consequently in great 
good-humour with himself and all the world, and 
exerted himself—as, to do him justice, he well 
knew how—to be agreeable os and to 
8 was 


bringing up the total annual charge to| also to find that this auctioneering fatherin-law 
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Say ime) TERRIBLY FULFILLED. ete. E 
of his was really a very entertaining fellow. ae to wonder at—the number and pe iy | 
i 





overflowed with anecdote of a certain highly,| the gems, the ingenuity of their safe k 
| flavoured Kind, and was full of curions ex Z or the fatuous folly of the man aie even ander } 
ences; he talked a good deal of ‘shop,’ abeut|the influence of wine, could impart such a 
ictures and precious stones and such matters | secret to a person of whom he knew next to 
in the way of his trade, but it was amusing | nothing, except that—as the captain frankly com- i 
‘shop, and served to introduce many strange | fessed to himself—he did not bear the beat of 
and out-of-the-way facta and incidents. 
The truth was that Mr Cross was taking 


a good deal more wine than usual, whereby 


characters. And he fairly h himself at the | 
thought, that if he pla a be cards well, the ' 
wealth which was capable of affording auch gur- 
he was ably seconded in his loyal resolve to! prises aa this might one day be his own. 
think as well of his son-in-law and to be ‘I am glad we did not bet, Mr Crosa, he said, 





friendly and open with him as possible. The| ‘for I cannot afford to lose. They are far the 
pleasingly insinnating ways of the gallant | most splendid diamonds I have ever seen. 1 must 
captain were not without their effect, and the | really thank you for giving me such a sight, and 
auctioneer began to feel more favourably die-| especially for the confidence you have a in 
posed towards him than he had at one time} me, which I hope is an earnest of our future 
thought possible. He aprency now that one | friendship.’ 

knew him, to be an open-hearted, good-humoured | ‘Wait till to-morrow—that’s all I say—wait 
sort of fellow, one who was nobody’s enemy 
but his own, who was more sinned against than 
sinning, and so on. In his then condition, it 
eeemed to Mr Cross that he had perhaps been 
rather too hasty and prone to think e His 
daughter, as he well knew, had her ‘little 
tempers,’ and might herself to some extent have 
contributed to her wedded unhappiness. No 
doubt the young man would be amenable to 
reason, and with judicious management and some 
oye might make a tolerable son-in-law after 


till to-morrow,’ said the auctioneer thickly. ‘I’m 
hardly fit to talk business just now. But I 
will say, he continued, laying a heavy hand 
on Ferrard’s shoulder, ‘though I always knew, 
of course, that you were quite the gentleman, t 
never thought I should have en to an 
man, least of all to you, as I have done. We 
had best be going to bed—it’s late; and I must 
have an hour in the City to-morrow, before I 
meet Amy at London Bridge.—Good-night, and 
pleasant dreams, my oye 

See men, the worship of Bacchus visits with 
heavy and dreamless slumber; others it renders 
wakeful ond uneasy. This latter was the case 
with Mr Cross. He tossed and turned, courting 
sleep in vain; and thirst and dyspepsia super- 
vened on excitement. His thivldy crowding 
thoughts took a gloomy and despondent tone, 
Now that he was sober and sorry, he anathema- 
tised his folly in betraying the secret of his 
safe, so closely guarded through long aes 


The talk at last centred itself upon diamonds, 
and Ferrard was in the midst of an animated 
description of those belonging to certain family 
connections of his own, when the auctioneer 
interrupted him. 

‘I know all about the Frayer diamonds,’ he 
said—‘no one better. But wouldn’t mind 
laying you a wager that I could show you some, 
and not far off either, that would beat them 


hollow.’ even from his nearest friends, only to 
‘I think you wonld lose your money,’ said| blurted out in a moment of ill-judged confi- 
Ferrard. dence to a mere stranger, of whom he knew 


nothing but ill, All his old dislike and dis- 
trust of Ferrard returned, intensified by the 
consciousness that that gentleman had gained 
a distinct advantage over him. He determined 
that, although he would not altogether go back 
from his implied promise, he would hedge its 
fulfilment about with such conditions as should 
insure an entire change in Ferrard’s habita and 
mode of life, and should oblige him to cast im | 
his lot with the class to which his wife 
belonged. In this way alonc, he considered, | 
could he ascertain whether it would be pos- 
sible to trust the man and to secure 

not happiness, for Amy; and at the same C) 
little more besides. But first of all, you give|to patch up to some extent her husband’s 
me your word as an officer and a gentleman! shattered plans, At lust he rose from an almost 
that you ll tell nobody about anything you may | sleepless bed, feeling ill and worried, and more 
see to-night. Promise!’ i than ever to repeat his wich for Captain 


The auctioneer regarded him with vinous 

solemnity. ‘Look here, my boy,’ he suddenly 

if] said; ‘I’ve taken a fancy to you, and I’m sorry 

we should have been at odds so long. Perhaps 

I may have something else to say to you 

to-morrow, and perhaps you may be glad to hear 

it—I can’t tell. Anyhow, to prove to you that 

I’m in earnest, I'll show you {p-night what 

I wouldn’t show to any other man alive. Just 
you come with me.’ 

‘Are you going to let me have a sight of the 
wonderful diamonds?’ laughed Ferrard, a3 he 
followed his host into the ha 

‘That’s just what I am _ going to do, and a 


‘By all means—of course,’ assented Ferrard | Ferrard’s speedy dissolution. 
carelessly. He was becoming a little bored, and; When guest and host met at the breakfast- 
had no expectation of seeing anything out of, table, the manner of the latter, to Ferrard’s sur- 
the common. prise, had totally changed. He was nervous and 

‘That’s all right. Put on your hat, said Mr | irritable; he complained that he was growing 
Cross, taking his lantern from a cupboard and! old, and sajd that a bottle or two of wine over- 
opening the hall-door. night went not once have affected him in thig 

They were absent about half an hour. When! way. He ate little, but drank a good deal of 
they pte See was in a state of dazzled | coffee, and kept fussing nervously with several 
amazement. He did not in trath know which; keys which Jay beside hie plate, putting them 
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“into his taking them out again, dropping } ho Anger bad no place whatever in his 
pe SS tee and preabling Pi his os paar Ae cutee a puget have been 
at 


awkwardness ; altogether, behaving like a man 
considerably off hie berate, . 

‘I’ve been up and about, for all I took too 
much last night,’ he said; ‘and sent my traps 
off to the cloak-room at London Bridge before 
you wete out of your bed, young man. I’ve 
{ found time to take a look at the sparklers too,’ 
he added, holding up two of the keys, fastened 
together a Ti * Always do, every day of 
my life, before I leave in the morning, and the 
last thing at night. Wouldn’t leave it undone 
for anything you could mention. These dia- 
monds—I meant them for Amy, poor girl; and 
ii——_— But never mind about that just now.’ 

‘As I understood you last night,’ said Ferrard, 
who was growing impatient, ‘you had something 
of importance to say to me this morning touching 
our mutual relationa’ 

‘Well, I don’t know—I don’t know,’ replied 
the auctioneer. ‘You mustn’t take everything 
for gospel a man saya when he’s had a glass,’ 

e captain’s face grew long. 

‘Oh, you needu’t look so glum. I’m not going 
back upon what I intended, though ‘perhaps it 
may not be all you were expecting. have felt 
uncommon gore about this business, Ferrard, I 
can tell you; and if you and I are to patch up 
a bad job, you'll have to make a fresh start 
altogether, and that’s flat.’ 

Ferrard remained silent. 

‘I'm pretty plain-spoken, and I tell you 
straight that I can't r an idle man, and 
won't have fan goa to do with one, if I can 
help it. All the same, I want to be friends with 

ou, and let bygones be bygones; and so this 
is what I offer. Cut the West End, and racing 
and billiards and gallivanting, and come into 
the City. I’ll employ you in the business. If 
you give your mind to it and work hard, you'll 
goon find your feet; and then I'll take you 
into partnership. When I go, you will have it 
all to yourself; and a very pretty penny it will 
be in your pocket. Your father will stop your 
allowance, of course; but you and Amy can 
live here with me, free; that’ll save you a good 
bit; and giving up your expensive habite will 
save you & lot more. Till you are in the busi- 
ness, I'll allow you—ah, 1’ll allow you three 
hundred a year; and altogether, you'll be 
better off in this way than you've been for some 
time.— Don’t say anything now’ (not that the 
captain had any such intention, being stricken 
literally dumb); ‘think it over, and make up 
your mind by the time I come back.’ 

He gathered his keys together with a good deal 
of unnecessary clatter, and locked them into 
a leathern wallet, muttering something about 
leaving them at his bank. Then he looked at 
his watch. ‘Hille! I have not got another 
minute. You must excuse me, captain—don't 
hurry over your breakfast, but I must leave 
you at once—there’s a deal to be seen to before 
we atari. Good-bye; don’t move; and think 
it over—think it over’ 

He had shaken hands, talked himeelf into the 

hall, and slammed the front-door, before the 
ba eo been able in oe ig 00a a bare 

a situation, 90 utterly confused an 
aitcunded was he i 


both amused and indignant e offer which 
had been made him and at the manner of 
sea k, with the- prospect of becomi 

eer’s clerk, wil! ; ing in 
time, if he were good = real auctioneer, might 
have struck him as exquisitely ludicrous ; yeh 
though a gambler, e spendthrift, a debauchee, 
he was no fool; and it was just possible that, 
considering the splendid reward in prospective, 
he might at anyrate have seemed to assent, 
in the hope of making better terms after a 
while. But now, there was no room for aay 
such speculations, for absolute ruin stared him 
in the face. The auctioneer had supposed him 
to be hard pressed for money; but what was 
the real nature of the pressure, he was far from 
imagining. In a short while, a certain accept- 
ance for a heavy amount would fall due, renewal 
of which had been definitely and decidedly 
refused on the very day of Amy’s visit to her 
father. Unless that acceptance were taken up on 
presentation, it would forthwith be known that 
the signature of one of the indorsers had never 
been written by that gentleman ; and in that case, 
the ecnreer of the Honourable James Ferrard 
would be most unpleasantly terminated. This 
was more than suspected by the holders of the 
bill ; it was their reason for refusing renewal ; 
and it was their intention to use it as a lever 
for extorting from the captain or his family, not 
only Pen of the debt, but a goodly sum, by 
way of hush-money, into the i oney he 
must have somehow, and that immediately, even 
if he had to appeal to his father; a last resource 
which, though audacious enough in general, he 
could not contemplate without dismay. Besides, 
the earl’s affairs were themselves so desperate, 
and the amount was so large, that he had little 
expectation that assistance would be possible, 
even if the will to afford it were good. <A faint 
hope of escape had been held out to him by the 
auctioneer’s visit ; and last night, from the friend- 
liness of his host’s manner and the extraordinary 
mark of his confidence, he had fully expected that, 
with a little management, the money would be 
forthcoming. But this chance was now utterly 
gone; and flight, suicide, or penal servitude 
seemed to be the only alternatives left to him, 

At this stage of his meditations, he became 
aware of t keys in a ring which were lyin 
under the edge of hia host’s p He continu 
to gaze abstractedly at them for some moments, 
half-unconsciously noting certain peculiarities in 
the shape of the larger of them. All at once 
he came to himself with a start. They were 
the keys of the strong-room and the iron box; 
overlooked, of course, by the auctioneer when he 
pnt the others into the locked-up wallet. To do 
tim justice, Ferrard’s firat thought was to snatch 
them up, take a cab into the City, and restore 
them to their owner. Mechanically he stretched 
out his hand, then drew it quickly away, and 
fell back in his chair, horrified at the thought 
which had at that moment seized upon him. He 
had written the name of another man; it was 


done in a minute, and was comparatively easy.- 





its 1 
The picture of himeelf as an auction- | 
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But it isnot easy, for the first time at least, to | 


take the goods of another man—to steal. 


at this sudden wreck of his| There they lay, close to his hand ea it were 
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utterly in his power. All that sweet and desir- 
able apr frozen into a few crystals, the pro- 
perty of this plebeian, who had 20 an idea 
of enjoying it, eo hateful an objection to part- 
ing with if He tingled with envious rage at 
the thought. Why, a dozen of them, 
like angels of light, would put to the rout his 
persecuting demons of difficult and danger ; yet 
to help himself to them would be—theft. ° 
looked at his watch. Half-past ten. The train 
was to leave at ten minutes to eleven. No doubt 
Cross would discover his oversight, and return 
with all speed to remedy it e sat on and 
on, and gazed at the fatal keys until they 
seemed to fill his eye and brain. Once a foot- 
step approached the door of the room. With- 
out knowing why, he hastily moved the plate 
so as completely to hide them. A servant looked 
in, and seeing him still there, begged on 
and withdrew, wondering when he would have 
finished breakfast. Then he softly moved the 
plate back, and again sat looking at the keys. 
One thought ebbed and flowed continually in his 
mind, sowing. more and more fiercely, ebbing 
with surely decreasing force. To take the dia- 
monds—theft. Not to take them—ruin. 

Half-past eleven. No cab at the door, no 
hurried step in the hall. Cross must now be 
well on his way to Brighton, and under the idea 
that the keys were safe at his bank. At any- 
rate, the things must not be left lying there. 
Clearly, it was his duty to take charge of them 
until they could be restored to their owner. 

Perrard presently rose from his chair, and put 
the keys in his waistcoat pocket. Then he left 
the house, stealthily, like one in fear. 

That night, or rather the next morning, for 
it was between one and two o’clock, a figure came 
round the corner of the street from the square 
and walked a few paces past the iron door. Then 
the fi stood still for a moment and peered 
up and down the road. Not a sound, save the 
distant rattle of a night-cab—not a movement 
anywhere around. The figure turned and walked 
back. It stood in the shadow of the wall, glanced 
round once more, seemed to listen, opened the 
door, entered, and closed it gently from within. 

The few hours of night wore out, the bright 
summer morning was come. The blinking police- 
man drifted slowly up the street, and as usual 
inspected the door. All well. thought he 
heard a distant cry, and raised his head to listen. 
The cry was repeated. Satisfied that it was ver 
far off—nowhere near his beat—he smote his 
chilled hands together and sauntered away, to 
meet his welcome relief. 


CHAPTER IV.—CONCLUSION. 


Amy did not tly enjoy herself at Brighton. 
Her father was sie ioe but he was not the 
jovial, light-hearted companion whom she remem- 
tered of old. He was dull, heavy, and irritable, 
and was constantly en: 1 in thought, mutter- 
ing anxiously to himself. He did not sleep weil, 
for she heard him walking about hia room in 


the night ; and he Li eecigitens erg eared 
Tookiigs every day. He was clearly not benefiting ; 


by the seeair. He e but little ; on 
question of her ions with her husband, 
he, much to her surprise and disgust, declined to 


‘TERRIBLY FULFILLED: 


at all. When she once to bal 
of her wrongs, he turned upon eu ; 
anger; told her that he had come there fer f 
rest, not to be worried; that it would no doubt 
all be arranged comfortably on their return; 
and that, till then, she was to preserva silence 
on the subject. All this made Mra Ferrard 
extremely dignified and sulky; but being « 
young person of no great depth, she si ly con 
cluded that Pa had a fit of indigestion, and 
contrived to amuse herself fairly well with shop- 
ping, drives, and promenades, in the company of 
certain friends of her maiden days who chanced 
to be at Brighton, and who were by no means 
averse to the society of a lady of title. At all 
eventa, the life was a pleasant contrast to that 
which the Honourable Sirs Ferrard had enjoyed 
of late in the company of her lord and master. 

The truth was that Mr Cross was very ill 
both in body and mind. He had, though he 
knew it not, been ailing ever since his daughters 
flight ; and the perplexity and distress he was 
now enduring were telling upon him fearfully, 
He had quite lost faith in the success of his 

ans; calmer reflection told him that it would 

vain to hope that the leopard could change 
his spots in the manner he had proposed, Fer- 
rard’s blank silence ot the brenkfast-table, and 
the fact that no letter had been received from 
him since, bore out this opinion. 

But what caused him greater trouble and 
alarm than anything else was the manner in 
which the idea of Ferrord’s death had taken 
hold wpon his mind, to the exclusion of all 
other thoughts, until it had assumed the piti- 
less tyranny of a fixed idea. Nivht and day it 
was all before him—the uselessness of the man's 
existence, the evila which would cease with it, 
the chances for and against its duration, the 
various causes which might perhaps terminate 
it, And through all, a fierce and devouring long- 
ing for ita termination, such as he dared not 
now acknowledge to himself. He was maddened 
at the difficulties in his way, horrified at the 
tendency of his thoughts; and there were times 
when he felt that the safeat and easiest thing to 
do would be to row himaelf out a mile or two 
from the beach and hide his troubles and tempta- 
tions for ever under the careleas waves. 

They had only been at Brighton five spe 
when Mr Cross, to his daughter's surprise an 
chagrin, announced his intention of returning to 
town at once. Amy expostulated, but in vain; 
he declared that he was sick of the place; that 
it was doing him no good—which was quite true; 
that he must get back to work and asenpy hia 
mind. Finding opposition useless, Mre Ferrard 
made her preparations with the best grace she 
might, and they took the noon-train to London 
the same day. : 

Qn arrival, they drove first to the lodgings in 
Duke Street, and the auctioneer entered the house 
with hie daughter. To their surprise, they found 
that “errard waa not only absent, but had not 
been seen or heard of since the day of his wife’s 
deperture, when he had remained indoors until 
ten o'clock at night, and had then gone out; 
leaving, @crording to his wont, no word as, ta 
when Es snonld return. The le of the howse 
had after a time concluded that he also xaust 
be ast Brighton, Amy, being used to these 
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| absences, though never before of such duration, 
was jess surprised than her father, who was 
not only astonished, but tly cast down at 
what seemed to be an itional evidence of 
Ferrard’s rejection of his plans, and determina- 
tion to continue the old courses. 

‘There, it’s no use talking,’ he said at last. 
‘He'll come home some time, I suppose; and 
when he does, sénd him on to me at once, d’ ye 
hear, Amy? Tell him—ay, tell him that I've 
altered my mind—that I have proposals to make 
to him which will suit him much better than 
the last. I must try and hit on something else. 
And if he’s not back to-morrow, come over and 
let me know in the evening, will you? There, 

ood-bye; and keep up your spirits, my pet— 
father "Ht eee you all right, don’t you fear.’ 

He kissed her and departed. He must get 
home, and quietly think matters over. Suppose 
the fellow had bolted for good and all? hat 
was to be done in that event? It required 
careful consideration, and should have it at once. 

He called at the bank on the way home, 
to get his keys. The parcel, tied with string 
and sealed with his own seal, was delivered to 
him just as he had Jeft it. He drove to his 
house, where he found several letters awaiting 
lim, Like a good man of business, he set to 
work to dispose of all lighter matters, before 
addressing himself to the consideration of the 
weightier. He opened and glanced at the letters ; 
he took up the parcel, once more cxamined the 
seal, tore off the paper, unlocked the wallet, and 
spread the keys on the table. All right. Was 
it? Surely there was something wrong? 

What could it be? 

He puzzled over the keys again and again, 
but without result, He seemed to be con- 
atantly on the verge of dctecting the deficiency, 
whatever it was; but the clearness and readi- 
ness of his thinking powers had of late in 
great measure departed, and it continued to 
eee him. At last he thonght that he must 
be the victim of a nervous delusion, and with 
an effort, turned his thoughts to other matters. 
He would first, according to custom, visit his 
diamonds; then he would answer such of the 
letters ag required a reply; then he would be at 
leisure to reflect upon the next step to be taken 
with r to his son-in-law. And once more 
the dominant wish rose in his mind, filling it like 
& poisonous mist. 

e took his lantern and the keys, and went 
to the strong-room, which he entered, closing 
the doors as usual carefully behind him. What 
was it, as he turned towards the safe, that sent 
him staggering back to the wall, his eyes startin 
from his head, his hair crisping with hormet 
The drawer full of paper lay on the table. The 
iron semicircular dle projected from the 
orifice. It was in an upright 
not been turned to the horizontal one. 
safe was closed. 

He saw the whole sequence of events in one 
agonising second of time, ss drowning men are 
said to review instantaneously the whole course 
of their past lives. It was the absence of the 
duplicate keys which had puzzled him in the 
study ; and their absence at once explained the 
absence of Ferrard. He now remembered how, 
while at breakfast, just before leaving the houee, 


sition—it had 
And the 


he had placed all his keys, as he had then 
supposed, into bis wallet; how he had then and 
there put the locked wallet into his pocket, and 
had driven straight to the bank, where, without 
opening it, he had made it into a sealed 
it with his signet, and handed it to the manager, 
taking his receipt. The parcel had been given 
back to him exactly as he had left it—of that 
he had assured himself. Only one thing could 
have happened. The duplicates had never been 
in the wallet at all Unused to their presence, 
he had doubtless left them behind; and the 
wretched man whom he had so insanely trusted 
had stolen them, had the same night entered the 
strong-room and the safe, and——~ 

What would he have to face, when that 
massy door should glide away? The dingy face 
of the picture, guardian of the deadly trap and 
ite awit secret, seemed to sneer and gibe at 
him, daring him to seek an answer to the ques- 
tion, 

Stay! There was one hope. He might have 
carried away the keys in his hand or his 
pockets, and dropped them in the street, or left 
them on the bank counter. If this were so, some 
common marauder might have met with his 
deserts—or, if he had recently entered, might 
even now be waiting to make a dash for 
liberty ! 

He approached the door, and listened. All was 
silent. e called in a quavering voice, which 
Tang weirdly in the vaulted roof, ‘Who is there?’ 
No reply—no movement. 

He sat down in the one chair, and tried to 
remember whether on that fatal night he had 
withheld from hia guest the ultimate secret, of 
the necessity for half-turning the handle before 
withdrawing it. In vain. All was confused and 
dream-like. Either he had disclosed the secret, 
or he had not. If he had not—— 

He dragged the table desperately to the corner 
of the room and mounted upon it. Pushing at 
one end a stone seemingly as firmly fixed as its 
fellows, it revolved on a pivot rusting his 
hand through the gap, he withdrew the second 
handle, and the safe-duor glided back. One 
look was enough. The next moment, he was 
groping blindly for the door—for escape from 
the horror which was behind him. 

His wish was terribly fulfilled! 
was a widow § 

He crept into the sunlit street, with difficulty 
closing the heavy door. White and ghastly, he 
leaned one hand on the wall as he went, and 
gasped for breath. Two or three passers-by 
stopped and looked after him, expecting to see 
him fall. He did not do eo, but gained the 
house, let himeelf in, stapgared into the dining- 
room, dropped into a chair, and, for a space, 
knew no more. 

When he regained his senses, he contrived to 
get to the cellaret and to ewallow a heavy dose 
of brandy. This restored him sufficiently to 
enable him to think over his discovery and to 
settle his plan of action. He rang the 

‘Something dreadful has happened,’ he said to 
the parlour-maid, who had uttered an exclama- 
tion on seeing hi ‘No, no; I’m not iH 
only a bit upset. Get me a and ink and 
paper, and send John for a cab. I want bim 
to take a letter.’ 


His daughter 
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He wrote a line or two with difficulty, 
and addressed it to the Earl of Englethorpe. 
Hering despatched his messenger, he remained 
in a kind of stu until wheels were heard 


at the door and the earl was announced. Their | p 


greeting was of the briefest kind, though they 
remained together for a considerable: time. 
Then they repaired to the strong-room. The 
auctioneer on his return was more com 
than he had hitherto been, but his visitor 
was terribly agitated. Again they were closeted 
together, Various deputations from the kitchen, 
which by this time was in a ferment of the 
most unendurable curiosity, failed, in spite of 
enterprising approaches to the keyhole, to hear 
more than a low murmuring within. At length 
the earl departed ; and then the dreadful event 
which had happened became known to the 
amazed and awe-stricken household. Mr Cross 
had, it wos said, met Captain Ferrard just 
outside the door, and had been accompanied 
by him to the strong-room, where he had 
fallen down—in a fit, as the auctioneer had 
at first supposed; stone-dead, as he had per- 
ceived immediately afterwards, Without delay, 
Mr Cross had gone for a doctor, who had 
stated that death had been instantaneous—cause, 
apoplexy; and would in due course formally 
certify to that effect. 

The body was put into a coffin within two 
hours, and removed to the Englethorpe town- 
house. The father of the deceased was the only 
mourner at the very plain and quiet funeral 
which took place soon after. There was no 
inquest, for the necessary medical certificate was 
actually obtained ; how obtained, it is no con- 
cern of ours to relate. Money is powerful; 
in every profession and calling, there are those 
with whom it is all-powerful. 

There was a little talk at first over James 
Ferrard’s death. People were found to say that 
there was something queer about the matter, and 
to comment on the fact that nothing had been 
seen of the dead man for some days before his 
death, But it was speedily known that he was a 
defaulter on the turf, which fully accounted for 
his disappearance from his usual haunts) Noth- 
ing, therefore, came of these suspicions, though 
others of a different kind were rife enough, 
if rather vague. The earl sternly forbade all 
reference to the subject, even in hixyown house- 
hold ; if was understood that something ewkward 
was behind, which for family reasons was to be 
hushed up. Hushed up it accordingly was; and 
in a fortnight’s time James Ferrard, except to 
his creditors, was as though he had never been. 

All this was, of course, distinctly wrong, and 
contrary to public policy. Yet a coroner’s jury 
could only have dragged to light matters the 
disclosure of which would have inflicted crael 
shame and disgrace upon a noble and hitherto 

i house. The blame of the death could 
have attached to no one save the dead man 
himself; least of all to Mr Cross, His evidence 
would have been that he had shown the dia- 
monds and explained the mechanism, but that he 
could not remember, owing to his state at the 
time, whether he had ed attention to the 


- geeret connected with the handle. It wonld have 


wa 


been clear, either that he had not done oe 
that Ferrard had forgotten it. Beyond this, t 
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would have been absolutel ing to sonmact 
es with the ‘ution’ Wie ous to ieee 


of the kingdom during the whole period of the 
occurrence, as would have been conclusively 


the only possible verdict; and it would hava 
been as clear as daylight that the felonious inten- 
tion of the deceased had brought with it its own 
terrible punishment, 

The auctioneer followed his son-in-law to 
the grave in little more than a year, a broken- 
hearted man. It was said that he never got 
over the shock received on the morning of tie 
return from Brighton. This was undoubtedly 
the truth ; yet, as we know, it was not all the 
truth, Though without his knowledge or design, 

et in accordance with his morbid wish, and 
indirectly by his act, had Ferrard died a miserable 
death ; and the auctioneer regarded himself as 
@ murderer, though unpunishable by the lawa 
of this world. An already enfeebled body was 
unable to resist the effect of the mental torture 
of ceaseless self-reprobation, and the end was not 
long in coming. 

But he lived to see Amy married to such a 
husband as he would have chosen for her in the 
old at y days, and to bestow upon her by will 
the bu 4 of his fortune. This did not, however, 
include the diamonds or the proceeds of their 
sale, which he distributed before his death amo 
the London hospitals. Amy and her husban 
lived in the house in the square; but the safe 
was sold, its ingenious mechanical arrangements 
destroyed, and the fatal vault and ita ghastly 
associations bricked wu ether. 

With much diminished hopes, owing to the 
death of the acceptor, the holders of the forged 
bill made their t cautious advances, in the 
hope that consideration for the honour of the 
jfamily might still induce the relations of the 
deceased to pay & good price for silence, To 
their surprise, their exorbitant demands were 
paid in full without cavil or hesitation, and the 
acceptance redeemed. Where the money came 
from was a mystery; but it was observed that 
the earl always thenceforth spoke of the auc- 
tioneer as a most respectable and worthy man, 
to whom he was under the greatest obligations. 








LIFEBOAT COMPETITION. 


| Tue success of the Royal National Lifeboat Inati- 
‘ tution in the recent lifeboat competition will give 
general satisfaction. It is in the first place very 
gratifying that it should have won the substantial 
rize of six hundred pounds which was offered 
p the Committee of the International Fisheries 
hibition for ‘the best full-sized lifeboat, fully 
equipped, and on a carriage, adapted to aid 
|stran ed or wrecked vessels from the shore in 
gales of wind, and throush heavy broken seas 
' and eurf;’ since it is now certain that the sum 
in question bas been devoted to the best of all 
| possible objecta. It is also rease to know 
| that the model boat of an English Institution 
which has not only earned a world-wide repnta- 
tion for saving life at sea, but in a great measure 
makes up for our national shortcomings in this 
respect, 


comers, ‘ a 
The competition was carried out under difficult 





iso 


‘Accidental death’ would have been : 


should bave held ite own against all 3 
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circumstances, and frequent postponements were | to justify its claim to public support, certainly 
ne before the judges could declare the state ae to a vigorous ess. Last year, 
of wind and weather to be satisfactory. The| lifeboats were launched two hundred and 


succeasful boat had to contend with two formi- 
dable ie a Hod Patent Lifeboat, 
and one bui Mesara Forreat and Son, of 
Limehouse ; and bear interest in the experi- 
ment was considerably heightened by the fact 
that all three boats were exhibited in the In- 
ternational Fisheries Exhibition and had been 
examined by many thousands of persons. The 
Hodgson Patent Lifeboat in particular excited 
eneral curiosity from its novel construction ; and 
the fact that if was claimed for it that it was 
uncapsizable, unimmergible, and reversible, gave 
additional interest to its behaviour in the water. 
It should be added that the boat in question 
was built as a ship's boat, and that it therefore 
had to contend under a disadvantage against 
the heavier and more serviceable pattern of the 
Institution. It was, however, almost a foregone 
conclusion that both of these boats would fail 
to wrest the palm of superiority from the model 
built on those familiar lines which have earned 
such a wonderful reputation off all our coasts 
and under the identical conditions of the com- 
petition. 

Few boats can stand the terrible test of being 
launched from an exposed beach through moun- 
tains of surf, and fewer still prove manageable 
under either oars or sails in broken water. 
Further, the boats of: the National Lifebont 
Institution possess seven qualities which experi- 
ence has proved to be essential, and in each of 
these they have some claim to be regarded as 
being as nearly perfect as possible. Thus they 
ate buoyant, sclf-discharging, self-righting, stable 
ond with great power of ballasting; and the 
pee speed, stowage-room, and strength of build. 

t is perbane in this last respect that they 
especially excel. One of the greatest dangers 
to which lifeboats are exposed is that of being 
stove-in against wreck or rocks; and the present 
pattern of boat is designed so as to the 

reatest possible strength and elasticity compat- 
ible with portability. 

It is, of course, only too true that lifeboat 
service is, and always must be, terribly hazardous. 
Nearly every winter some of the heroes who man 
our lifeboats lay down their lives in: attempting 
to save those of others; but this is happily but 
seldom the fault of the bost. It may fairly be 
contended that human ingenuity hag exhausted 
its resources in this direction, and that, with 
certain modifications to suit local requirements, 
the pattern of the Lifeboat Institution is the best 
possible; and that even when it has to yield the 
palm in some one or two particulars, the rare 
combination of qualities which it possesses still 
entitles it to be considered factle princeps. 

Now that the loss of life at sea is attractin 
peas attention, the work of the Royal Nationa 

ifeboat Institution seams to again call for 
marked recognition At a time when the 
national conscience is being awakened to the 
inefficiency of the shipping laws to secure a 
reasonable measure ‘of asfety for seamen, it is 
refreshing to turn to the sixtieth annual 
of this S{nestimable eociety. Practical benevo- 
lence is always attractive; and the facte and 
figures which the Institution adduces in order 


eighty-three times, saving seven hundred and 
twenty-five lives, and thirty vessels, It may be 
added that the number of vessels would doubt- 
less have been greatly increased but for the 
imperative orders that the saving of life shall 
be the first consideration; and it is only on 
those comparatively rare occasions when it can 
be done without endangering the safety of the 
crew, that lifeboats render salvage servicea. Two 
hundred and thirty lives were also saved last 
ear by shore-boats and other means, rewards 
beng bestowed by this Institution ; and this 
brings up the total of lives rescued to nine 
hundred and fifty-five. Further, in the sixty 
years ending 31st December 1883, the Institu- 
tion has been instrumental in saving thirty thou- 
sand five hundred and sixty-three livea, and hag 
recompensed these noble services by the pay- 
ment of seventy-seven thousand nine hundred 
and eighty-four pounds as rewards, and the 
distribution of gold and silver medala. These 
figures are a sutficient testimonial to secure a 
substantial increase of support from a nation 
which is nothing if not maritime. Yet it is 
impossible to regard the present state of things 
as wholly satisfactory. It is a great thing that 
some hundreds of lives should be saved off our 
coasts every year; but it should not be forgotten 
that some thousands are annually lost. hus, 
in the year 1880-81, two thousand nine hundred 
and twenty-three lives were lost in British or 
colonial vessels off British coasts; and in the 
year 1881-82, this number was increased to three 
thousand nine hundred and seventy-eight. Later 
figures are not yet available; but there is little 
hope that they will slow a decrease. Again, a 
recent Board of Trade return shows that the 
total number of lives lost in British merchant- 
ships in the twelve years from 1871 to 1882 
inclusive amounted to thirty-eight thousand seven 
hundred and twenty-two. These figures are 
simply appalling. Doubtless a large proportion of 
these poor fellows perished far away from help; 
but it is within common knowledge that much 
can be done, by strengthening the resources of 
the Lifeboat Institution, to diminish this terrible 
mortality. 

Let any ene take the wreck-charta for a few 
years past, and note those districts where clusters 
of black spots appropriately mark the ecene of 
fatal wrecks. Let him then turn to the Reports 
of the Lifeboat Institution, and see what lifeboats 
were stationed there, and he will find that the 
number of fatalities are in an inverse ratio to 
the number of lifeboats. Thus, many stretches 
of coast which bore a terrible reputation only a 
few years back have, chiefly owing to the in- 
creased number and efficiency of the lifeboata 
stationed upon them, lately become much les 
fearful. But the total number of lifeboats now 
under the management of the Institution is only 
two hundred and seventy-four; and although we, 
have the best reasons for believing that no effort 
is spared in this direction, it ia notorious that a 
certain mumber of them are v pld, if not 
unseaworthy, craft, which should be at once 
re by new ones. Indeed, no inconsider. 
atle proportion of the funds of” the ituti 
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mecemarily devoted to these purposes, 
last year, ald lifeboata were replaced by 
ones at Caister, i Margate, Padstow, 
Swansea, Winchelsea, and Withernsea; while 
wholly new stations were established at Llanael- 
haiarn, Mablethorp, Port Erin, and Aranmore 
Island. Others are in course of formation. But, 
turning to the wreck-chart, it is easy to see at 
@ glance how much remains to be done. 

Legislation of a drastic character, with a view 
to diminishing sea-rieks, is in contemplation ; the 
necessity of new harbours of refuge is attract- 
ing more attention, and the very recent official 
Report in favour of building a harbour at Peter- 
head commends itself to everybody. But both 
these are matters which involve delay. In the 
meantime, with our enormously increased ton- 
nage, and with the heightened competition 
which practically compels steamships to travel 
in any state of weather under the signiticant 
orders, ‘Full speed ahead? with the result 
that collisions are year by year becoming more 
frequent and more fatal, it is idle to hope for 
a decrease in the loss of life at sea. Our life- 
boats have done good work, and will do good 
work in the storms to come; but it is a question 
which will sooner or later have to be answered, 
whether the time has not come when, at ever 
point on the English, Scotch, Welsh, and Iris 
coasta, fully equipped and _ serviceable lifeboats 
should be ready jor use. This is not only per- 
fectly feasible, but it is a national duty. The 
time has gone by when we can afford to be 
satisfied with an open verdict upon our drowned 
sailors and fishermen; and, apart from other 
considerations, such as the overloading of vessels, 
until we have done all that can be done to render 
rescue possible, we cannot be content with the 
selfish excuse that ‘no one’s to blame.’ 
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IN QUEER COMPANY. 
IN TWO PARTS.—PART Il. 


In the company to which I had been intro- 
duced, it was exceedingly difficult to ask ony 
questions respecting the details, or working, of 
what I may call the profession to which all 
present belonged. But as the evening wore on, 
those present became mach more communicative 
than they had been at first. Welsh-rabbits, 
devilled kidneys, and other supper-dishes were 
called for ; and were followed by potations, which, 
if not intoxicating, had the effect of loosing 
men’s tongues, and of making them talk of what 
they regarded as past triumphs, and of future 
success, which they hoped and believed would 
come to pass, Some of the stories related I 
remembered, and made rough notes of when I 
went home that night ; but many more I forgot ; 
for with the most earnest intention in the world, 
it is almost impossible to recollect tales that are 
told one after another, and with not a few 
interruptions between them, 

There was one member of this respectable 
society to whom I happened to sit next, and 
who told me in an aeons that he had once 
held a commission in the Indian army. Without 


pearing to do I put in the conree of the 
arog some jail dnaen leading questions to 





Thus, ; 





him, and found that not only was he télling 
me the truth, but that I remembered perfectly 
well the circumstances, some fifteen year pre 

viously, which caused him to be tried by a” 
general court-martial and cashiered. He Was 
evidently a leading spirit amongst those present. 

What his real name is—or rather was, for I 

learned by accident, a short time ago, thet he 

was dead—-I don’t care to mention. Under the 
peculiar circumstances which brought me amongst 
those I spent the evening with, there may well 

be applied the old adage of ‘honour amonget 

thieves.’ And although only the younger son 

of a younger son, this man belonged to a family 

of which the head is a res eda baronet, not 

unknown in either the political or the fashion- 

able world. But never once, throughout the 

whole evening, was this individual addressed 

by his right name, of which I am certain the 

rest of the company were ignorant. In fact, he 

never told me in so many words who he really 

was; it was only when he mentioned the cir- 

cumstances connected with his court-martial and 

said to what corps he had belonged, that I 

remembered all about him. He appeared to be 

not only very popular, but quite a leading man, 

and an authority amongst those present, But it 

certainly seemed wonderful to see him, a well- 

born, well-brought-up man, who had been edu- 

cated at Harrow, had afterwards held a com- 

mission for some years in the Indian army, 

and hid risen to the rank of captain, so fallen 

aa to have become not only a ‘professional thief, 

but even to glory in his shame. 

Throughout the evening, he told stories of 
his adventures in rascal-land, which were always 
listened to, and invariably applauded. In one 
of these tales he related how he had, some years 
previously, taken lodgings in a well-known street 
near St James's Square, calling himeelf Lord 
So-and-so. A ‘pal’ of his, who was ‘in the 
swim’ with him, had gone to a certain wealthy 
eae in South Kensington and had asked 
or the place of butler, giving a reference to the 
so-called ‘lord,’ who told the tale with great 

lee. The gentleman who had advertised for a 

utler was known to have in his house a con- 
siderable quuntity of plate, and hie wife to have 
a great deal of yaltable jewellery. They were 
wealthy people, having lately returned from one 
of the colonies, where the gentleman had acquired 
a large fortune. The latter called upon the 
would-be nobleman to ask about the character 
of the butler. 

‘I received him, said he who told the tale, 
‘with a kindly condescension and consideration 
which seemed to please him, and yet to make 
him very respectiul. I gave Tommy ’—the 
sham-butler—‘an excellent character, sa 
that I had only parted with him because 
was going to travel in the East for a couple of 
years. e party was quite satisfied, aud quite 
agreeable to take him. Tommy got the p oe, 
was wach liked, and remained there about two 
mean Then’—winking his eye—‘there was 
a robbery of plate and jewels to a latge amount 
Tommy beat a speedy retreat, and I went to the 
States; ang there Tommy met me, It was a good 
thing, a good thing, was that plant, and « | 
very simple one too. To this day, I don’t believe 
the party has any idea that the noble lord in the |: 
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West End lodgings was a deceiver. He wrote to 
me to say how had been robbed, and that 
he feared the butler had had a hand in the 
business. I replied—on paper with a coronet, 
if you eerste I was very sorry, but could 
hardly believe my old servant would have been 
guilty of such a crime. In these days the police 
were not very fly, and the whole affair was soon 
forgotten.’ 
other little adventure of the same kind 
which this ex-officer related of himself did not 
turn out quite eo fortunate; or rather, as he 
expressed himself, he had ‘very nearly come to 
grief.’ He had gone to Paris, put up at a 
Sar good hotel, paid his way regularly, and 
purchased from time to time ao considerable 
quantity of jewellery at a fashionable shop; for 
which he had, as he expressed it, ‘parted with 
the ready’ to the extent of some two hundred 
unde, When he thought that he had won the 
confidence of the shopkeeper, he ordered a number 
of bracelets, necklaces, and earrings, all of great 
value, to be sent to the hotel, intending to play 
off the old trick of taking the goods into another 
room for an imaginary lady—who was said to 
be ill in bed—to select from, and then to make 
off with the whole parcel. But the shopman 
who took the things to the hotel seemed to have 
some misgiving about the intending purchacer, 
and insisted upon following the latter into the 
inner room, where there was no lady at all, 
either sick or well. As the individual who 
told the story said of himself, he blundered over 
the affair, and did not deserve to succeed, for he 


ought to have secured assistance to work the affair 
properly. The shopman fot angry and went away, 


threatening to expose him. But the intending 
thief was too sharp for him. He had already 
paid his hotel Dill and had ordered a cab, so 
as to be ready for a start. He now took advan- 
tage of these preparations, and drove off to the 
Calais railway station, remained there a short 
time; then ordered another vehicle, made his 
way to the St Lazare station, got to Havre, and 
arrived safely in London. 

But his regrets, when he told the story, at 
having expended two hundred pounds without 
making any profit, were curious to hear. Any 
one who listened to him, without hearing the first 

of his story, would have imagined that he 

ad lost the money in the most legitimate specula- 

tion. The company who heard his tale condoled 

with him, as if he was 8 merchant who had been 

unfortunate in some venture that he had tried 
and failed. 

I was anxious to know what the company I 
was amongst thought of the London as compared 
with the ch police in the work of detecting 
crime, But under the circumstances, it was a 
diffioult matter to question them about. I was 
afraid to ask 
should be thought to display too much curio- 
aity, and should awaken the suspicions of these 
amongst whom [ was, and so cause them to suspect 
T qyas not one of themselves. But it so happened 
that] found the subject made easy for me. The 
betel els had very lately been discussing the 
details of, a robbery of bullion that had taken 
place on one of the French railways. To the 
company amongst whom I found myself, such a 
subject was as intetesting and as certain to be dis- 


questions on the subject, lest I} p 


cussed as the Two Thousand or the Derby would 
be at a sporting club. In this affair the thieves 
had been successful at first; but so soon as it 
became Known, the French police had telegraphed 
to every seaport in F and had eet them- 
selves to work in Paris to find out the culprits, 
They were successful, and managed to lay their 
hands upon the three men who carried out 
the robbery. But this had been done in a manner 
which the company I was amongst that evening 
atigmatised as ‘sneaking’ and ‘cowardly.’ 
In England,’ said one of those present, ‘the 
lice are hard upon a fellow when they catch 
im. But when t if are trying to find the men 
they want, they are fair and above-board. They 
have no dirty spies; they act honourably. You 
can always tell pretty well when a plain-clothes 
officer is after you. But the French have a low, 
sneaking way of going to work. You never 
know but what the landlord of the hotel, or the 
waiter, or the porter, or the shopman who brings 

ou a parcel, may not be a detective in dieguise. 

0; give me Old England to do business in! 
Everybody here, even the police, is on the 
square.’ 

To this patriotic sentiment (!) there was a 
universal assent given. 

‘Yes,’ said one of the party, who talked a good 
deal about Paris, and seemed, from what he said, 
to have ‘done business’ in that city to some 
extent; ‘and that’s not the worst of it. Why, 
T have known these French police employ women 
to spot down a fellow. There ‘was two years ago 
a big affair in the Champs-Elysées. The chief 
hand in it was a New-Yorker called Johnson. 
He would have got clean away with everything, 
had it not been for a female with whom he 
associated. He was caught, and got what they 
call travaux forcés for ten years. He never could 
find out who it was that peached on him. But 
one of his French pals discovered, after he was 
taken, that this woman had been all along in the 
pay of the police, receiving money from them 
as well as from Johnson.—Do you call that fair- 
play?’ he asked indignantly ; to which a universal 
ery of ‘Shame! shame !’ was set up in reply. 

There was one thing which struck me very 
forcibly throughout the evening I spent in what 
Frenchmen would call this eccentric company ; 
and that was, how none of those present ever 
once compremised themselves by talking of any 
future ‘business.’ At anyrate, such matters were 
never made a subject of general conversation. 
For some time after I first joined the party, I 
noticed that some one or other of them would 
go and talk to another individual in a low ‘tone 
of voice; but those who thus spoke to one 
another evidently took great care that what they 
said should not be heard. 

In England, we set great value upon the 

ioe given by the press to everything that 
takes place. The company in which I found 
myself on this memorable evening—or at anyrate 
those with whom I spoke on the subject—praized 
this national peculiarity as much as, or even more 
than, most of us do. They said that the news- 
paper reports about ‘plants’ and the manner in 
which robberies are carried out, are, as a rule, 
the most utter rubbish; and that the daily 
accounts of what the police had or bad not done 
in any particular case were of the utmost servios 
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to them, and virtually kept them informed of 
what their enemies, the guardians of —— 
were pages The more publicity given to all 
cases in which they were concerned, the better 
pre were they to avoid places and persons 
that might be dangerous to their safety, from 
arrest and other troubles. Several of the party 
expressed themselves very earnestly to the effect 
that the English newspapers would always be 
allowed to pablish the fullest details of what the 
pole knew in cases of robbery. On the other 
d, they abused the French government in no 
measured terms for not allowing similar intel- 
ligence to be made public; one of the company 
deine in a very sarcastic tone and manner, 
whether that was republican liberty, which put 
a stop to the press telling people facts which had 
really happened. From what was said on this 
subject, it would seem that the gentlemen who 
follow the profession of those amongst whom I 
found myself that night look upon publicity in 
all police inquiries as of the greatest use to them, 

In the course of the evening I got my friend 
who had brought me to the place to ask one of 
the party, in a sort of offhand manner, whether 
he and his friends were not afraid of a detective 
officer coming amongst them and giving informa- 
tion to the authorities of all he saw and jeard. 
The question was purposely put in a rather loud 
tone of voice, and at a moment when there was 
a lull in the general conversation, so that others 
might hear it. For answer, there was returned 
a general laugh; and then a burly, somewhat 
elderly man—who, if I may judge from his 
talk, must have had considerable experience in 
the oct up. 

‘Detectives!’ said he. ‘We don’t fear no 
detectives here, in London. We know them 
all in their plain clothes, just as well as if the 
wore uniform. They acts on the square with 
us. They don’t go a-making of themselves up 
to be what they ain’t. They don’t tell us what 
they are; but we know ’em well, Just let any 
one with eyes in his head go a-loafing round the 
police courts for a minute or two, and he'll know 
every detective in London. After 9 short pause, 
this individual—who was evidently a sort of 
oracle amongst his fellows—continued : ‘There’s 
one thing I will say for the plain-clothes officers, 
you can’t “square” them ; and it’s no use trying 
to do 80. ut then you have them in another 
way; you know them at first Aght; and it 
would only be a duffer of the first water that 
would allow hisself to be taken in by them, 

To this my friend replied: ‘Well, there are 
people who get taken in by them.’ 

‘ More tok they,’ was the rejuinder. ‘I don't 
think you'll find one of this ere company who 
haa ever come to trouble through them, unless 
it were his own fault.’ 

As the at advanced, the persons who formed 
this assembly began to leave the place, singly 
and by twos and threes, bringing to a close the 
most extraordinary evening it was ever my lot 
to pass. On leaving the ileees my friend linked 
his arm in mine, and took me through several 
narrow streets, none of which I recognised— 
crossing and turning very often—until all of a 
sudden we found ourselves on the south side 
of Lincoln's Inn Fi and in a few minutes 
more were in Fleet Street. My companion, 
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SOME INSTANCES OF EASTERN TRADING. 


knowing that I wrote for news 
odicals, asked me, as Sie! 


couple of years should hava 
ee to do. And as more 


This I pw 
seven yearn 


agents of thieves, my promise has not been brokem. 
As for the person who was my guide that 
I only saw him once or twice afterwards. 


told me he was about to sail for America, bat 
would not be away more than four or five months 
But from that day to this I have never heard a 
word about him, and cannot tell whether he is 
dead or alive. 


SOME INSTANCES OF EASTERN 
TRADING. 


Tur inevitable necessity that a Levantine or 
Asiatic fecls to ask more than double the actual 
value of his goods, and allow himself afterwards 
to be beaten down to something less than half 
what he originally asked, is a cause of bewilder- 
ment to the untravelled Briton, and s continual 
sore rankling in the bosom of the unwary tourist 
who has fallen a victim. It is not only the 
unlicensed hawker who takes his wares on 
ships as they put in to the various pores along 
their route, and whose prices are merely a specu- 
lation as to how great an extent his customer 
may be imposed upon; but in the regular sho 
and. markets, this system of haggling is perfectly 
recognised ; and a trader who fixed a fair price 
on his goods, and kept to the one price, would 
run considerable risk of losing his entire custom, 
as the satisfaction of having beaten down a trades- 
man, and forced him to strike off something from 
his original price, gives an appreciable flavour to 
the transaction. As an instance of how ingrained 
is this idea of trading, I reinembur a story a friend 
of mine in the navy told meof a Greek messman 
on board his ship, who was paying his first 
visit to England. ‘The first time he went on shore 
to buy provisions, he was in a butcher's shop, and 
inquired the price of some prime beef he saw 
hanging up. ‘Fourteenpence a pound,’ was the 
reply. ‘I will give thas eightpence,’ said he, in 
perfect good faith, and without a minutc’s hesita- 
tion. This somewhat startled the butcher; and 
it was only after u considerable amount of diffi- 
culty that the Greek was made to understand 
that hie system of trading was not in accordance 
with English ideas. For long afterwards, he s ke 
of English shopkeepers as ‘wonderful peop 
they have but one price.’ 
ut the ship’s hawker or the small shopkeeper 

in the East js different. For 2 good thorough- 

ced scoundrel in trade, he carries off the pam, 
He looks at his customer, making up his mind 
how much he may ask him, which ie usually 
about three times as much ashe thinks he may 
et, that being about five hundred per cent. 
Feyend the actual value of the article. ear 
before last, when 1 was quartered in Alexandria 
I went into a small boutique to buy a trifle I saw 
in the window. I asked the price, ‘Ten franca” 
‘No '? Jsaid. ‘Five, ai 
frame o Eventually, t bought it for two 
large pisstres (fourpence-halfpenny). Not « bad 
instance that of a sudden fall in the priees, 


peed since I. passed that evening amonget the-. 
came to call on me in the winter of 1878, and. 


air’ Two'—! One - 


Ree te eerste are 
ra phan) 


ne Bh, 


baal 


pers find pori- « 
¢ lavour, . to 
give any account of the affair until at leat a: 














* But it is the passengers the Peninsular and 
Oriental Company's 2 ch who are the most 
readily recognised objects for fleecing purposes ; 80 
much so, that a special ion has been strung 
together to denote one of this highly favoured 
victim band. A few days after I was sent out 
to Aden, I had the imprudence to go out shop ing 
on the day that the Peninaular and Oriental boat 
called into that port. I inquired the price of a 
few ostrich feathers. ‘Seventy rupees,’ the man 
said. ‘Do you take me for a Peninsular and 
Oriental r-fool?’ I asked, having been 
instructed by old hands as to the little ways of 
these innocent Arab dealers, and the proper 
reaponses with which to meet them. ‘ g 
your pardon, sir, he replied, and offered them 
to me for twenty-five rupees. I got them eventu- 
ally for five. 

But of all the stories of imposture of this 
description, none excels the following, which 
was told me by my naval friend mentioned 
above. Being on his way home from China; 
the ship put in at one of the Ceylon ports, 
and the usual crowd of hucksters invaded the 
ship. My friend had gone on shore, and only 
returned on board about half an hour before the 
time fixed for sailing. Coming out on deck, he 
was accosted by a be-turbaned, venerable old 
poles who said he had some valuable stones 
or sale, if my friend would only look at them. 

He 2 pede his case, and presented for inspection 
a small number of rubies and emeralds of various 
sizes, @ fine collection of stones unset—the usual 
condition in which they are offered for sale in 
Ceylon—and said that the price was thirty pounds, 
apparently about their actual value out there. 

his was a large sum to my friend; so, after 
admiring the stones for some time, he said he 
was afraid he could not spend so much money. 
After considerable hesitation, and declaring that 
he should not make a penny by the trans- 
action, the dealer lowered his price to twenty- 
nine pounds, My friend still considered, and 
was on the point of offering twenty-five pounds, 
as the stones would then have been a really good 
bargain, when the trader went down to twenty- 
eight pounds. My fricnd waited, and eventually 
twenty pounds was reached. A slight suspicion 
dawned over my friend’s mind, and on the chance, 
he looked straight into the man’s face and said: 
‘I will give you o shilling.” ‘Very good, sir, 
said the man, pocketed his shilling, handed in 
his ‘precious stones,’ and was over the side just 
in time before the ship got under weigh. The 
precious stones were mere glass. 





‘JERRY-BUILDING’ IN THE MIDDLE AGES, 


It has been generally thought that this pecu- 
liar ae of building, that is outward show and 
inward rottenness, was a modern invention ; but 
the public will be somewhat astonished to hear 
that a specimen of tangs jerry-work has 
recently been discovered in Peterborough Cathe- 
dral, of all places in the world. It will be 
remembered that early in 1883 certain ominous- 
looking rents and cracks showed themselves in 
the great central tower, and in the two eastern 
of the four great piers which supported it. After 
a carefal survey by Mr Pearson, the architect 
of Truro Cathedral, it was determined at once 
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to teke down the tower iteelf and these two 
piers ; and it was during 
amazing discove 
massive piers, which, with the two corresponding 
piers on the west, had to carry the enormous 







this operation that the 
was made that these great 


weight of the tower above, and which, of course, 
every one had su were of solid masonry, 
were found to be mere hollow shama—cases, m 


fact, so to speak, of Barnack ragstone, with no 
solid interior beyond a quantit 


of loose stones 
and rubble just thrown in, without mortar or 
packing, by which the outer casing of the piers 
was really weakened, instead of being in any 
way strengthened. This system was continued 
from top to bottom. Further investigations 
brought to light the fact that these great piers 
did not even rest on proper or firm foundations, 
but on sand and loose stones thrown in upon 
gravel, when a fine foundation on the solid rock 
might easily have been secured only two feet 
below. The two western piers were now exam- 
ined, and were found to have been constructed 
in the same shameful manner; and it is almost 
a miracle that the tower has not collapsed long 
ago without sign or warning. Nothing but the 
strength and tenacity of the Barnack ragstone 
prevented so terrible a catastrophe. 

All. these four piers are now being rebuilt 
in the most substantial manner, and founded on 
the solid rock. The sum of twenty-one thou- 
sand pounds has already been secured for these 
restorations ; but sixty-one thousand pounds will 
be required for the entire work, which it is 
proposed to raise by general subscriptions. 





JULY. 


Scarcery a whisper stirs the summer leaves, 
Or bends the whitening barley ; sultry-fierce, 
The July sunshine beats upon the sward, 
The brown-parched sward, whose scorching grasa- 
blades thirst 
For the life-giving rain ! 
The fuchsias droop ; 
The full-blown roses drop their withering leaves ; 
The thrush sits mute upon the apple-bough ; 
A drowsy silence, an unnatural calm, 
Pervades the face of nature ! 
In the fields, 
The cattle idly lie beside the hedge, 
Seeking fonshelter from the sweltering heat ; 
The blackbird, tenant of the farmhouse porch, 
Listless'and dumb, sits in his wicker cage ; 
The house-dog, curled, lies blinking in the sun, 
Careless of passing tramps. 
Haik! What is that? 
A threatening rumble, muttered, sullen, low, 
In the far-distant sky ; a thunder-peal, 
Telling of weloome rain ! 
: Anon the drops, 
The thick big drops, in quick succession fall 
Upon the parching earth ; the flowers revive ; 
The house-dog rises ; and the cattle crowd 
Beneath the meadow trees; a gentle breese 
Springs up, and rustles through the barley-ears ; 
The sultry air is cooled : the fresh earth owns 
The power beneficent of healing rain ! 
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A SCOTTISH MARINE STATION. 


Tz ocean has been watched and studied for ages 
in innumerable aspects—it has been looked at 
from points of view wide asunder as the poles— 
it has been sung of by poets, and fished in by 
fishermen, and sailed over by sailors for thou- 
sands of years; but it is still a region of mystery 
and wonder. There are very many things about 
the sea which are quite unknown to this day ; 
in fact, the science of marine phenomena is 
yet in its early youth, only emerging from its 
infancy. The study of the physical, chemical, 
and biological conditions of the sea has always 
been surrounded by a sort of halo of romance, 
a scientific glamour that almost led men to 
believe that such research was like fishing— 
valuable results might be looked for in return 
for little labour, if the proper opportunity could 
be found. But the opportunity only occurred 
at wide intervals, and then the happy few who 
were fortunate enough to form the scientific 
staff of such expeditions as that of the Chal- 
lenger were regarded with unmixed envy by the 
many who were eager to do similar work if 
they could get the chance. 

The wonders discovered by tha chief scien- 
tific cruises of recent years have greatly in- 
creased the interest of the public in the science 
of the sea, and this public interest has quite 
lately assumed a tangible form in the foundation 
of the Scottish Marine Station for Scientific 
Research at Granton, near Edinburgh. To under- 
stand the importance and value of this Station, 
one must know something of the difficulties 
presented to any one who wishes to solvo 
‘some special problem connected with the life 
which swarms in the waters around our coasts. 
He must rely on the help of fishermen for 
collecting specimens; and if he cannot go 


to the expense of hiring a boat and ctew, 
he requires to content himself with any selec- 
tion of their ‘rubbish’ which they may be 
| pleased to make. Should he wish to examine 
any locality minutely, he must purchase a dredge 
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and tow-nets, leads and lines, and bottles 
and boxes to contain the specimens which 
may be obtained. The difficulty is only half 
overcome when the work of collecting is over. 
It is impossible to convey the creatures alive 
to any distance; and after a few attempts to 
do so, the naturalist either hires a room in 
the fishing-village for his work, or gives up the 
study of marine life altogether; unless he steer 
a middle course, and content himself with a 
bare enumeration of species and a description of 
the external appearance of his specimens. 

The individual who is desirous of making 
chemical or physical observations on the wide sea 
is in a still more evil case. His apparatus is more 
costly and more complicated than that of the 
biologist ; it is less easy to manage in a boat not 
specially adapted for the purpose; and the 
immediate vicinity of a laboratory is of the first 
importance. The obstacles, in fact, are so nume- 
rous, that observations of this nature have been 
almost entirely neglected in Great Britain. Now 
and then, it is true, the fire of scientific enthu- 
siasm burns strong enough in a man to enable 
him to overcome all difficulties, and to carry on 
a brilliant research with complete success to a 
satisfactory conclusion. The work of such men 
is monumental; but they do not appear many 
times in a century. The name of one marine 
chemist is associated with Edinburgh ; it is that 
of Dr John Murray, who in the year 1816 made 
a series of researches on sea-water collected 
at Trinity. His work settled a most important 
point of theoretical chemistry, and it is referred 
to as of value to this day. . 

That the progress of marine research was 
hindered by the trouble and expense of carrying 
it out—and in honesty it must be said that the 
latter was always the more powerful deterrent— 
has long been apparent; and for many years 
attempta, more or less succesafol, have been made 
to remedy, this state of affairs, In response to 
energetic appeals from various learned Societies, 
government has repeatedly lent gunboats for 
scientific purposes, and the Porcupine, Lightning, 
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Triton, and other ships have done much good|in wire cages moored to the Ark, where they 
| work. The culmination of government enter-|cnjoy all the advantages of life except free- 
was yeached in 1873, when the Challenger{dom. For short excursions in the neighbour- 
was fitted owt for an entirely scientific crnise,| hood of Granton, there is a good sailing-boat, 
and circumnavigated the world investigating the| the Raven; and work in the haven in which 
phenomena of the ocean everywhere How much | the Ark lies can also be carried on by the little 
was accomplished by the three years’ voyage can| Dove, and the two Norwegian skiffs ee 
only be realised by those who are familiar with | to the Station, whose names, Appendicularia an 
the thirteen large volumes which have been| Asymptote, are mystifying to the uninitiated, A 
already published describing the collections and| row round the quarry at low water reveals the 
observations ; but the general reader may form | immense richness of the vegetable and animal 
an idea of the magnitude of the work done by | life which inhabits its waters. There are growths 
reflecting that specialists have been engaged inj of sponges of different colour, with gracefully 
examining and describing the collections since inectarinig branches like a coral grove, where 
the return of the ship in 1876, and that this| bright-hued sea-anemones spread their tentacles, 
work ia still in progress. ant crabs and other crustacea crawl and swim 
Since the return of the Challenger, » number} about at their pleasure, And not only are the 
of short scientific trips have been made in the] commoner forms of marine life abundant; rarer 
vieinity of the British coast by gunboats and| species may be found frequently. The beautiful 
hired vessels; and the results of these have| nudibranch mollusc Zolus lives in the quarry; 
Leen such os to show the extreme advisability of | and the great fifteen-spined-stickleback builde its 
something more permanent being set on foot, | nest there, and it has been seen keeping guard 
The success of the Marine Observatories‘ at Naples | over its door while its mate and young remain 
and at Mfpiseilles, and of the small movable | comfortably within 
laboratory Kept up for two summers by the| The work which is being carried on at the 
university of Aberdeen, proved thap Marine} Marine Station at present is divided between 
Stations were practicable and desirable, It was| four workers. Mr J. T, Cunningham, the natu- 
the consideration of the difficulties in the way | ralist in charge, is making a research into the 
of young men who wished to devote themselves | development of the Teleostian fishes, the t 
to the examination of marine phenomena, but| group to which most of our food-fishes, such a8 
who were unable of themselves to meet the great | the cod, herring, and haddock, belong. Mr J. 
expense of such work, thet led Mr John Murray,} R. Henderson has commenced to form a collec- 
Director of the Challenger Expedition Commission, | tion of all the animal life of the Firth of Forth ; 
to start a Marine Station in the neighbourhood | while Mr John Rattray is proceeding with a 
of Edinburgh. A submerged quarry on the shore | similar collection of the alge or seaweeds, and 
at Granton, which quarry has been in communi-| is also making a detailed study of the diatoms 
cation with the sea for nearly thirty years, was/| of the district, a piece of work which has never 
selected as the site, and a floating laboratory was| previously been attempted. Mr Hugh Robert 
formally opcned there during the festivitica of Yan has charge of the daily meteorological 
the Edinburgh University Tercentenary celebra-| observations at the Station, and he is working 
tion this spring. at the chemical and physical study of estuary- 
The Marine Station has now been open for! water, examining the variations in saltness and 
several months, and the working arrangements|in temperature which occur from the fresh 
have attained a certain degree of completeness | water to the open sea, and comparing them at 
The accommodation which exista at presen) in-| different seasons. The work at the Station is 
cludes a floating laboratory, ‘the Ark,’ where| thus seen to be purely scientific; and the 
zoological, ‘botanical, and chemical work is | results which will ultimately be obtained must be 
being carried on by the permanent ataff and | of great practical ise ge Any scientific man 
other investigators. There is also a steam-yacht, | is welcomed to work at the Station on special 
the Medusa, fitted out with all the arrangements | problems, without charge, and several gentlemen 
for trawling, dredging, sounding, and taking the | have taken advantage of the pele 
other necessary observations. She is manned by| It may give a better idea of the working of 
an efficient crew, and has the edveniege of the} the various departments if the actual methods 
services of an engineer who was on the Challenger | employed be shortly described. 
P! {/ during her scientific cruise. The Afedwa ie a Zoolo ical specimens are collected in various 
capitel seaboat, though, from her small size,| ways. ‘The ‘trawl’ is a wide-meshed net tied 
*. when in roug aeethen she sometimes tries} up at one end, The net’s mouth is attached 
Tt nthe sea-going capabilities of the workers. The|nbove to a atout wooden beam that unites two 
liar styncatures brought up by the dredge or trawl|iron runners; the lower side is a strong cable, 
inward ri Kept alive in boxes, the water in which | the ground-rope, which rubs along the sea-bottom. 
the publict be changed at intervals, though, when} The fish, alarmed by the ground-rope, rise up 
that a speis @ heavy sea and a head-wind, as often | and are canght in the net, which is carried along 
recently beer, this service is performed by the waves, |so rapidly that escape is impossible In using 
dral, of all reak over the bows in carn apa the trawl] the vessel must steam quickly, and the 
remembered thjowers, very beautiful to watch from und trawled over must be free from 
looking rents an security of the after-cabin, On| It is only employed for the capture of the larger 
the great central .the Ark, the animals are trans-| kinds of fish, such as flounders, haddock, and 
of the four great pieraria or glass diahes, in which al cod. The ‘dredge’ is the true naturalist’s imple- 
‘greful eurvey by ‘.of thoroughly aérated eea-water 


: ment. at - a smaall-meshed Se closed at om 
P Cathedral, it .atid in these they live very] end, an to a rectan iron frame 
HR, .t specimens are usually placed as 


the other, When drawn along, it scrapes the 
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bottom, and pele up everythi 
counters, mud an shelle, and al living crea- 
tures that are not quick enough -to get away. 
After a tun over good ground, when the 
dredge is hauled u operation that is per- 
formed on the Medusa by a gun-metal wire- 
rope and a steam winch—and emptied on deck, 
the profusion of animal life t lies in a 
struggling heap before one is quite bewildering. 
There are pectens and oysters, alcyonarians 
(usually known as ‘dead-men’s-fingers’), ees-ane- 
mones of all sizes and colours, swimming-crabs 
and spider-crabs and soldier-crabs, whelks and 
mussels, zoophytes and alge, ascidians (commonly 
called gga kal Yaar sea-urchins, star- 
fishes of every kind from the magnificent 
sun-star, ‘rose-jacynth to the finger-tips, to 
the common Obrittle-star and ‘ five-fingers ;’ 
and there are other things more than can be 
numbered. ‘The dredge and trawl explore the 
bottom, but are useless for collecting ae 
from the surface or intermediate depths; and 
‘tow-nets’—bags of muslin or canvas sewn on 
hoops and drawn after the vessel—are employed 
for this purpose. The creatures caught in the 
tow-net are usually small; when the contents of 
the net are placed in a bottle, the water seems full 
of bright spots darting about in all directions; but 
under the nuctoeep the specks discover them- 
selves to be beautifully formed crustaceans shining 
in glassy armour. But the tow-net often catches 
larger things, An exquisite transparent medusa 
or jelly-fish, its umbrella several inches in dia- 
meter, rayed with purple, and carrying a fri 

of graceful pendent tentacles, is often brought 
on board its namesake; and hosts of smaller 
species of these beautiful creatures are always to 
be found. It is in the tow-net, too, that the 
floating ova of fishes, about which there has 
been so much discussion recently, are caught. 

The chemical and physical work done at sea 
is chiefly the collection of samples of water and 
the observation of temperature. Water from any 
moderate depth is collected by lashing a bottle 
to the sounding-line and wwerine a to the 

roper point; the stopper is then pulled out b 
ea oer the bottle allowed A fill. The 
water in the bottle is not changed in its ascent, 
as the mouth is narrow and it always han 
vertically. When the sea is rough or the depth ws 
reat, it is necessary to employ somaother means. 
he ‘eslip-water-bottle’ is convenient for most 
urposes. [t consists of a brass disc covered with 
india-rubber, and supporting a central column 
to which the line is attached. This is lowered 
to the required depth, and then a hollow brass 
cylinder, open below, but closed above except for 
8 hole that just allows the line to pass, is allowed 
to slip down the line. The base of the cylinder 
strikes on the rubber-covered disc, and securely 
imcloses a sample of the water, which is run 
off by a stop-cock into a bottle after the whole 
has been hauled on board. The water must 
always be brought to the laboratory in stoppered 
bottles, which are entirely filled, and have had 
the stoppers tied down from the moment of 
collecting. 

The temperature of surfsace-water is usually 
taken by drawing a bucketful and placing an 
ordinary bath-thermometer in it for a few minutes. 
The preqguyjons of hanging the thermometer in 
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thet it en-| the centre of the bucket and placing it im the 


shade must be observed. Tem at greater 
depthe may be observed in several ways. Theee 
methods have been tried at the Marine Station. 
The first is by means of 9 ‘cistern-thermometer,’ 
used by the late Sir Robert Christison for ascer- 
cng | the temperature of the water in the 
deep Scottish lochs, which was presented to the 
Station by Sir Alexander Christison. It con- 
sists of a thermometer, the bulb of which is 
in the centre of a conical copper vessel capable 
of containing about five pints When this is 
lowered into the sea, the water pasees through 
the instrument; but on hauling Up, the valves 
on the upper side are closed, and it is brought 
on board full of water from the greatest depth 
it had reached. Experiment shows that the 
water has not had time to change its tempera- 
ture in the few minutes that elapse between 
collecting it and reading the thermometer, A 
more common instrument, though one not found 
20 suitable for use in shallow water, is the Miller- 
Casella thermometer, the form chiefly employed 
on the Challenger. It is a aelf-registering ther- 
mometer with a maximum and minimum arm, 
which register the highest and lowest tempera- 
tures met with in each immersion. Aa the tem- 
perature of the sea almost invariably ~ decreases 
with increase of depth, the lowest ae glee is 
considered to be that of the lowest point reached. . 

The third form of thermometer hag been found 
the most convenient, and, with some modification, 
the best for the purposes of the Station. It ia 
Negretti and Zambra’s deep-sea thermometer, and 
its principle is that when the temperature of the 
water is attained by the thermometer the instru- 
ment is made to turn over; the mercury column 
always breaks at the same point, a contraction 
near the bulb; the part which had been beyond 
the bulb remaining in the inverted tube, which 
is graduated so as to show the temperature at 
the moment of inversion. Its great advantage is 
that no subsequent change of temperature affecta 
the instrument uatil it is set aguin. Its great 
defect is that it is difficult to be sure when it 
has turned over. The simple and ingenious 
inverting mechanism of Magnaghi is hardly 
trustworthy ; but en improvement has 
effected, in consequence of the experience gained 
at the Scottish Station, which makes the turn- 
ing of the thermometer, or of any number of 
thermometers on the same line, a matter of 
certainty. : 

The ‘transparency of the water ia measured 
roughly by noting the depth to which a a 3 
white disc continues visible when immersed. 
the course of a trip from Grangemouth to the 
Isle of May, the colour of the water was observed 
to vary from dirty yellow to clear blue-green ; 
and the disc, at first visible only three feet below 
the surface, was seen at a ape of six feet at 
Inchgarvie, at fifteen feet off Inchkeith, ond at 
no less than sixty feet a little east of the ned 
Although the water of the upper reaches of the 
firth has becn rendered mud yy the admixture 
of river-water, that at the May Island remains 
besatifully clear. : 

The rout.ae-work of a biological and chemical 
laborato: J 

le. For every day of collecting, with its 
Tess sea-air and new sea-sights, there muat be 
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several spent on the Ark in preserving the 
specimens, pressing planta, dissecting, mounting 
microscopic objects, observing densities, analysin 
water, calculating resulta, and such things; an 
all this work does not always tend to preserve 
an odourless atmosphere, 

It is not intended that the Marine Station 
shall long continue of its present small dimen- 
sions, The experiment, so far as it has gone, 
has been so successful that it is now proposed 
to erect a large house on shore near the quarry, 
where there will be commodious laboratories, 
large aquaria, and rooms for the accommodation 
of the workers. In the meantime, Mr Irvine 
of Royston has generously given the use of an 
old manufactory which stands close to the sea 
beside the quarry. It was formerly used as 
a tannery, and so contains a number of large 
water-tight tanks built in the ground. There 
is a steam pumping-engine; and a very simple 
modification of the existing pipes will secure 
the supply of abundance of sea-water. The 
tanks will e used for experiments on fish-breeding ; 
and the buildings in the works can be employed 
as laboratories without much alteration. 

The Marine Station is intended to be a centre 
from which branches will extend to other parts 
of the country. It is in contemplation to erect 
& permanent marine observatory on the Clyde; 
and there will also be a portable station, pro- 
bably a floating laboratory on the plan of the 
Ark, which can be taken to any part of the 
coast where it is desirable to make an extended 
series of observations. 

The Granton Station is, with the exception of 
an annual grant of three hundred pounds from 
the Scottish Meteorological Society, entirely 
supported by voluntary subscription; and ithe 
heartiness with which the appeals to the public 
have been Gi gona to by donations of money, 
apparatus, and material, shows how thoroughly 
the people of Scotland realise the importance 
of the work which is being done. The Govern- 
ment Grant Committee of the London Royal 
Society has made certain allowances to the 
members of the scientific staff for special 
researches; but this is not in any sense a 
overnment endowment of the Station, the 

ury having definitely refused to give any 
money for such a purpose. Although govern- 
ment support is an extromely desirable thing, 
the willing aid of an enlightened public is still 
better, and the Scottish Marine Station at 
Granton has this aid.* 


BY MEAD AND STREAM 
CHAPTER XXXIX.—THE OTHER SIDE. 


Ir seemed very curious to Madge that she should 
become the confidant of those two men, with 
whose fate that of her mother had been so sadly 
associated. She was thrust into the ungracious 
ition of arbiter between them; she had to 
ecide whether or not the one was fulse and 
treacherous, or the other the victim of his own 
, hasty passion and self-deceived in his accusations. 
She was satisfied that Mr Beecham had spoken 


* We will be glad to receive and acknowledge any 
donations in aid of the Granton Marine Station.— 
Ep. C. J., Edinburgh. 


under the conviction of the truth of what he told 
her; and Mr Hadleigh had just shown her that— 
if innocent—he could be imous, by his 
willingness to meet in friendliness one whom he 
had so long regarded as his implacable foe. 

The position involved so much in the result 
to her and to Philip, that she felt a little 
bewildered, and almost afraid of what she was 
about to hear. But she could forgive: that 
knowledge steadied her. 

Mr Hadleigh with his formal courtesy asked 
her to be seated. He stood at the window, and 
she could see that the white gloom of the coming 
snowstorm was reflected on his face. 

‘May I inquire where you have met Mr 
Shield ?’ 

She was obliged to reply as she had done to a 


question put by Philip, which, although different, 
was to the same purport: ‘I may not tell you 
yet.’ 


‘Philip knows that you have met him?’ 

‘No.’ It was most uncomfortable to have to 
ive these evasive answers, which seemed to make 
er the one who had to give explanations. She 

observed that Mr Hadleigh’s heavy eyebrows 
involuntarily lifted. 

‘I ought not to have asked. Pardon me.’ 

Something in his tone and manner plainly 
showed that he had penetrated her secret and 
Mr Beecham’s. 

‘T am sorry not to be able to give you a direct 
answer.’ 

‘It does not matter,’ he said with a slight 
movement of the hand, as if he were putting the 
whole subject of her acquaintance with Shield 
aside. ‘I know, from the exclamation you made 
a little while ago, that he has told you with all 
his bitterness why he and I have not been 
friends.’ 

‘There was no bitterness, Mr Hadleigh, but 
much sadness.’ 

‘IT am pleased to hear it, and I will try to give 
you my explanation in the same spirit. First 
about George Laurence. I never heard his name 
until after my marriage; and it is therefore 
unnecessary to say that when I did hear it, and 
lcarned the nature of his former relations with 
my wife, it was not possible for me to receive 
him in my house, or for him to regard me as a 
desirable acquaintance. There were unfortunate 
consequences following upon this peculiar posi- 
tion ; but they may pass. They made my life a 
hard and solitary one. 

He paused, and as he looked out into the dull 
atmosphere, the vague stare in his eyes, as if he 
were secking something which he could not see, 
became pathetic. Madge began to understand 
that expression now, and the meaning of the 
melancholy, which was concealed from others 
under a mask of cold reserve. She sympathised, 
but could aay nothing. 

‘I never spoke to the man, and saw him only 
a few times. But acquaintances of mine, who 
thought the news moult be agreeable to me, told 
me of his ways of life and predicted the end, 
which came quickly. The mistake made by 
Philip’s mother and Mr Shield was in believing 
that it was not until after her marriage that 
Laurence neglected his business and took to dis- 
sipation, Men who had known him for several 
years previous to that date informed me that his 
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hhabite were little altered after it. Nights spent 
in billiard-rooms and other places; days wasted 
on racecourees and his fortune squandered. He 
attempted to retrieve all by one daring specula- 
tion, Success would have enabled him to go on 
for a longer or shorter time, according to the use 
he made of the money; failure meant disgrace 
and a charge of fraud. He failed, and escaped 
the law by taking poison.’ 

‘Are you sure of this?’ ejaculated Madge, 
startled and shocked by this very different version 
of the sentimental story she had heard. 

‘I will chow you the newspaper report of 
the inquest, and a copy of the accountant’s 
report to the creditors on what estate was left. 
They will suffice to satisfy -you that there is 
no error in anything I have said.’ 

‘Why wes it that Mr Shield, who was his 
most intimate friend, knew nothing of this?’ 

‘He must have known something, but not all. 
His ways were quiet and studious, and what 
he did ‘see, he did not regard with the cyes 
of experience, I do not think that Laurence 
attempted to deceive him; for men who fall 
into his course of life soon become blind to its 
evils and consequences; and so, without pre- 
meditation, he did deceive him. Mr Shield, 
being a man os passionate in his friendships 





as in his hates, would listen to no ill of his” 


friend. But there is one thing more which I 
have never repeated, and never until now «allowed 
any one over whom I had influence to repeat. 
You, however, must learn it from the lips of 
one who witnessed the scene.’ 

He rang the bell, and Terry tlic butler ap- 
peared. If was one of Mr Terry’s strict points 
of discipline in his kingdom Lelow stairs that 
without his sanction no one but limself should 
answer the drawing-room bell. Obeying a motion 
of the master’s hand, he advanced with a portly 
gravity becoming the dignity of his office. 

‘You were an attendant in the Cosmos Club 
about the date of my marriage?’ said the 
master. 

‘T was, sir, then, and for six months before, 
and a good while after.’ 

‘You recollect what was said about the marriage 
a few evenings after it took place?’ 

‘Perfectly, sir, because you told me to write 
it down, as you thought some day it might be 
useful to you.’ e 

‘The day has come. Tell us what you heard.’ 

‘There was a small dinner-party in the strangers’ 
room, and I had charge of it, The gentlemen 
were particularly merry, and in fact there was 
a remarkable quantity of wiue used. Your 
marriage, sir, was mentioned ; and Mr Laurence, 
who was the gayest of the company, although 
he took less wine than any sities gentleman, 
proposed the health of the happy couple. 1 
recollect his very words, sir, He says: “1 was 
in the awim for the girl myself; but this beggar, 
Hadleigh, cut me out; that was luck for me, 
so here’s luck to them ;” and the toast was drunk 
with perfect enthusiasm. Mr Laurence made 
away With himself some time after ; and I heard 
the gentlemen fine ed among themselves, when 
referring to the event, that it was a ques- 
tion of doing that or of doing a spell of penal 
servitude. t's all, sir,’ 

The master nodded: Mr Terry bowed and 
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retired with the porti: ity with which 
had entered. Pe ory ~ 

Mr Hadleigh turned to Madge, The butler’s 
story produced the effect desired ; she was con- 
vinced, for she felt sure that no man who loved 
could speak so lightly—or speak at all—of the 
woman he loved in a company of club bac- 
chanalians. 

‘But why did you not tell this to Mr Shield?’ 
was her reproachful exclamation. 

‘Because he would not listen to anything I 
had to say. From the time of the marriage 
until after the death of Laurence, we never met. 
Then he came to me, mad with passion, and 

ured out a volley of abuse. J was patient 

cause he was her brother; and silent because 
it was as hopeleas to expect a man drunk with 
rage to be reasonable as one drunk with alcohol. 
In his last words to me he accused me of 
murder. We have never spoken together since. 
—Do you think me guilty?’ 

‘I do not believe it,’ she replied decisively ; 
‘nor would he have believed it, if what ba 
have told me had been made known to him 
in time.’ 

‘J am grateful to you,' said Mr Hadleigh, bend- 
ing his head; ‘but I Perea you do not know 
Mr Shield. Time and solitude alter most men, 
and they must have had a peculiar effect upon 
him to have enabled him to make such a deep 
impression on you. He used to be obstinate to the 
last degrec, and once he had formed an opinion, 
he held to it in spite of reason.’ 

‘He must be changed indeed, then, Mr Hadleigh. 
I am sure that when he had had time to think, 
he would have understood it all but’—— 

She paused ; and his keen eyes rested search- 
ingly on her troubled face. 

‘T know what you would say, and I see that 
you have doubted me. Ah well, ah well; it is 
a pity; but that, too, shall be made clear to 
you, | trust.’ : 

She looked up again hopefully. 

‘Oh, if you will do that!’ 
like that of an appeal 

‘Tt can be done, I think. . . . You have 
been told that it was I who, in my enmity to 
Shield, took advantage of his long absence and 
silence to set abroad the report that he was 
married. Idid not, The story was on the tongue 
of everybody hereabouts for months, and I, like 
the rest, believed it. There are only two men 
who would have said that I spoke the false- 
hood—the one is the man who invented it; 
the other is Shield himself.’ 

‘You knew the man?’ 

‘T did? . 

‘Then why, why did you not denounce him in 
time?’ 

‘Because I did not know him until after your 
mother’s wedding ; and then I thought she would 
learn the truth only too soon for her peace of 
mind.’ , 

‘How did you discover him, then ?’ 

‘The scoundrel revealed himself He came to 
me, and insolently told me that, eee the state 
of affaira besween Shield and me, he thought he 
would do mle a good service, So he had given 
him a blow which he would not get over in 
hurry. I knew something of the man, and at 
once suspected his meaning. I inquired how he 
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had struck the blow; and he explained that it 
was he who brought about matters so that 
when Shield came home he found his sweetheart 
already married to somebody else.’ 

Poor Madge was weeping bitter tears in her 
heart, but were none in her eyes: they 
were full of eagerness and wonder. She was 
drawing nearer and nearer to the truth, which 
would enable her to effect the purpose Philip so 
much desired. 

‘It is the advantage of my nature,’ Mr Hadleigh 
went on calmly, ‘that I can listen to a scoundrel 
without losing temper. On this occasion, I asked 
how he knew that Shield had returned. “TI have 
seen him,” he said ; “and he is cut up enough to 
please even you. Now, having done this job for 
you, I expect you to give me somathing for my 
trouble.”"—_“How much ?”—“A hundred 1s not too 
much to ask for the satisfaction of knowing that 
your bitterest foe has got it hot."—I asked him 
to write down that he had been the first to report 
in the village that Austin Shield was married, 
although at the time he had no. authority for the 
statement.— That looks like a confession,” he 
said.—“ Exactly. I mean it to be one.”—After 
thinking for & moment, the fellow said: “All 
right ; it won’t matter to me, for to-morrow I 
am off to the diggings.”’ 

Mr Hadleigh fet and looked out at the 
window again, as if the scene he was recalling 
even now filled him with indignation He 


resumed ; 

‘When he had written the memorandum and 
signed it, I told him my opinion of his villainous 
transaction, and threatened to have him horse- 
whipped through the village. At the same time 
I rang the bell. Although disappointed, “ Bah !” 
said he; “I always thought you were a sneak, 
without the pluck to give the fellow who hates 
ye a hiding. Shield hae the right stuff in him; 

@ gave me the money for telling him that you 
employed me to tell the lie. That paper you 
swindled out of me isn’t worth a rap. You have 
no witnesses.”—He got out of the room before I 
could reach him, and escaped purauit.... He 
was right ; the paper was useless to me.’ 

‘Who was the man?’ 

‘Richard Towers. 
what a scamp he was’ 

‘But what motive could he have for such a 
cruel wrong ?’ 

‘Unknown to Shield, he was his rival; and it 
was his own satisfaction he sought in spreadin 
the falsehood, as it was his own interests he serv 
By endeay urine to make capital of it out of both 
Shield and me by playing upon the unfortunate 
misunderstandings between us.’ 

Madge was now calm and thoughtful. She, 
too, saw what a powerless instrument the vil- 
lain’s memorandum was unless it could be proved 
that he had written it Who would not aay Mr 
Hadleigh himself had written it, to escape blame ¢ 

‘Have you got the memorandum otill?’ she 
asked suddenly. ‘ Will you give it to me?’ 

‘But it is useless, except to satisfy those who 
trast me that I had no part in the dispraceful 


Your aunt will tell you 


* affair 


‘It is not quite useless, Mr Hadleigh. There 
are lettera bearing that man’s name amongst my 

father's papers, and Mr Shield can compare 
the handwriting. That will be enough to assure 
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heap ly bias peste he be eo unge- 
nerous as you i i ‘ive me the ; 
A clever chongiits and Mr Hadleigh wan struck 
by her : bearer in seeing it and the energy with 
which she took up his cause. He did not know 
that she was working for Philip. ‘ 

‘You will make a good advocate,’ he said with 
that far-off look in his eyes. ‘Yon shall have the 
paper. It is in the safe in my room.’ 

Thank you, thank you! 1 will wait here till 
you send it to me.’ 
(To be contynued.) 


THE LARGEST STATUES IN THE WORLD, 
ANCIENT AND MODERN. 


A piece of interesting news comes to us from 
Egypt regarding a discovery recently made in 
Lower Egypt, by Mr Flinders Petrie, of the 
fragments of a colossal statue of King Rameses 
Il., which, caleulating the height from the frag- 
ments which remain, must have stood consider- 
ably over one hundred feet in height! The 
material employed is granite; and the executing 
of such a work in such a material, and when 
ee tear rearing it into position, must have 
involved a profound knowledge not only of 
high art but of engineering skill Is it pos- 
sible that the statue could have been cut out 
whole in one piece? If so, what lever-power 
did the Egyptians possess to raise such an enor- 
mous weight into a perpendicular position ? 

Certain it is that these ancient builders knew 
well how to get over, and did get over, prodi- 
gious difficulties, as witness their obelisks, and 
the enormous stones which compose the platform 
of the magnificent Temple of the Sun at bec. 
As there is no stone quarry near, how these 
vast atoncs could possibly have been conveyed 
thither in the first place, and then raised to their 
position, has been an enigma to all modern 
architects and engineers by whom the temple las 
been critically examined, and who have freely 
confessed that, even with all our modern science 
of steam-cranes, hydraulic jacks, and railways, 
the transport and raising of such immense cyclo- 
pean masses would have undoubtedly presented 
many serious difficulties, if indeed 1t could be 
accomplished at all. 

Many of our readers will doubtleas remember 
Mr Poynter's, grand picture in the Royal Academy 
of London, a few years ago, entitled ‘Israel in 
Egypt.’ 16 represented an enormous mass of 
sculpture mounted on a wheeled truck, dragged 
along by hundreds of the unfortunate captive 
Israclites, who are emarting under the whips 
of their cruel drivers. Mr Poynter had good 
authority for his ‘motive-power’ as shown in his 
picture. So far as we can discover from ancient 
worka or ancient sculptures, the hugest stone 
masses were transported mainly by foree of 
human muacles, with few mechanical expedients. 
Levers and rollers seem to have been almost, 
if not altogether, unknown. The mass was 
generally placed on a kind of sledge, the groand 
over whiich it was to pass lubricated with some 
oily substance, and the sheer strength of human 
shoulders was then applied, 

The most colossal and by far the most remark- 
able statue of modern days is that most elabo- 
rate and rather eccentric gift of the French 
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nation to the people of America. Not only is 
pa phy poses aati height and 

‘pro ions, but for ingulet 
and imgenious manner in which bef rig tesed 
eoustructed, so singular, indeed, that at first sight 
it is somewhat difficult to comprehend the manner 
in which it hag been built up piece by piece, 
especially when we mention that fe several 
ieces of copper composing the figure have not 
nm cast. OW, thes. lies they been made? 
Fhis we will try to explain. 

The statue is a female figure of Liberty: having 
on her head a crown, and holding aloft in her 
hand a torch. The figure is one hundred and 
five feet high; but, reckoning the extreme height 
to the top of the torch, the marvellous altitude 
of one hundred and thirty-seven feet nine inches 
is reached. The statue is to be reared on a 
pedestal of solid granite eighty-three feet high, 
so that the entire work will rise to the immense 
height of two hundred and twenty feet nine 
inches! The artist is M. Bartholdi (the family 
name, by-the-bye, of the great composer best 
known as ‘ Mendelssohn’). 

Having first carefully constructed a model in 
clay about life-size, this was repeatedly enlarged 
until the necessary form and size were obtained. 
The next step was to obtain plaster-casta from 
the clay, and these casts were then reproduced 
by clever artists in hard wood. The wooden 
blocks were then in their turn placed in the 
hands of coppersmiths, who by the hammer 
alone, it is stated, gave the copper sheets the 
exact form of the wooden moulds ar models ; 
and thus, in this peculiar and laborious manner, 
the outside copper ‘skin’ of the statue was formed 
and, to all outward appearance, completed. But 
as the copper is only ove-eighth of an inch thick, 
an inner skin is also provided, placed about a foot 
behind the first, whilst the intermediate space 
will be filled in with sand, especially at the lower 
extremities, to give the whole a steadfast founda- 
tion. 

The stability of the figure will not, however, 
be left to depend solely on these sheets of thin 
copper and loose sand ; and therefore the interior, 
from top to bottom, will be strengthencd by a 
framework of girders and supports, by which 
the whole will be knit together in one firm, 
compact, unyiekling mass, As the sheets of 
copper and the interior framework are simply 
secured in the ordinary manner b¥ rivets, when 
it is desired to remove this metallic mountain, 
all that has to be done is to unrivet the several 
pe take down, and pack on board ship for 

Tt ee d I] rt tie ‘Lib if 

t is pro to place this gigantic ‘ Liberty 
on Bedloe’s sland, see small islet lying. about 
two miles south of the Battery and Castle Garden, 
the lowest point of the island of Manhattan on 
which the city of New York is built, so that 
travellers approaching the city by water on that 
side will get a fine view of the statue of ‘Liberty 
oe the World’ 

This mighty work of art, after many 
close and anxious labour, has recently 
formally handed over b 


rs of 
been 


minister of the United States, as a free gift 
from the le of France to the people of 
America—a token of love and admiration from 


the one republic to the other—and measures are 
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aT 
being adopted to take the statue to with 
& view ‘to its immediate transmission to’ New 
York, in which go-ahead city we shall doubtless | 
soon hear of ita final erection. 
Tf Mr Flinders Petrie’s discovery of the remains 
of the gigantic statue of Rameses Il. in Lower 
Egypt, one hundred feet high of solid granite, 
is the largest statue of antiquity, the ‘Libe 
of M. Bartholdi may capiainty take rank as 
most colossal production of modern days. 





A GREENROOM ROMANCE, 
IN THREE SCENES.—SOBNE I. 


Mr Psroxy Monrmorencr was seated in front 
of a looking-glass in his dressing-room at the 
Pantheon Theatre, habited in the costume of 
Charles Surface, with the perruquier in attend- 
ance. The name of ‘Montmorency’ was merely 
a nom de theatre assumed by Harry Stanley when 
he adopted the somewhat singular resolution of 
‘fretting and strutting his hour’ on the boards 
of a metropolitan theatre; for Mr Stanley was 
the only child of his father Colonel Stanley, 
and consequently heir to that gallant officer's 
estates in Yorkshire and elsewhere. For the 
rest, he was three-and-twenty, undeniably good- 
locking, and endowed with considerable abili- 
ties. Having completed the arrangement of the 
powdered wig, the perruquier withdrew & pace 
and contemplated the effect with well-simulated 
admiration. ‘Mr Charles Mathews never looked 
the part better, sir.’ 

The actor seemed to coincide in the opinion 
of his flattering attendant, for he rose, and 
surveyed himself in the glass with admiration, 
which he made no attempt to conceal. 

*A good house, Jackson 3” 

‘Capital, sir. But a little cold. They'll warm 
up when you go on, sir.’ 

‘Tell the sallsbor I want him, Jackson.’ 

Jackson withdrew; and Montmorency sur- 
rendered himself to a mental soliloquy, which 
assumed somewhat of this form: ‘I wonder what 
my father wishes to see me about? The same 
old story, 1 suppose—the folly and wickedness 
of the step I have taken. Well, of one thing I 
am certain: I am much better off in my present 

ition, than wedded to that Barbadoes girl, 
Mise Anstruther, in spite of her money-bags, 
and whom I have never seen.’ 

These reflections were put an end to by the 
‘ entrance of the call-boy. 

‘If a gentleman giving the name of Colonel 
Stanley should call, bie iia in here.’ 

‘He is outside, sir,’ replied the boy. 

‘Show him in at once, whereupon there 
j entered a emall wizen-faced old gentlernan, with 
‘ gnow-white hair, and supporting. himseM on a 
stick, | Montmorency advanced, shook hands 
with a great show of cordiality, and placed 
chair, on which Colonel Stunley slowly seated 
himséff, gazing round the small ¢ ent with 
an unfeigned expression of curiosity, ‘So this 
is a theatrical dressing-room. You are pretty 
nug.’ 

The roof: certainly deserved the encominm of 
the old colonel. Paintings in oil and water 
colours nearly covered the walls; fancy rie 
and cigar-boxes and scent-bottles littered the 
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tables; a case of champagne reposed in one 
corner, while in the other was a emall pile of 
seltzer water. 

The colonel, after indulging in a sigh, pro- 
ceeded: ‘I have called, ; before return 
to Yorkshire, to make one more Bae to you 
to give up your present mode of life, settle 
down «6 a landed proprietor in your, native 
county, and marry Miss Anstruther.’ 

It waa now the turn of the young man to sigh 
as he replied: ‘Impossible, my dear sir. I om 
already wedded—to the stage.’ 

‘That may be; but unions can easily be dis- 
solved by a divorce, especially in these days.’ 

‘Not where the contracting parties are so 
attached to each other as I am to my profession. 
No, sir. If a man could take a wife on lease, 
for seven, fourteen, or twenty-one years, the case 
would be different. But the feeling that my lot 
in life was fixed—cut and dried, so to speak—the 
matter won’t bear a thought. The young man 
felt strongly inclined to indulge in a stage-walk, 
but the limited area of the apartment forbade 
such a physical relief. If the reader should 
consider the remarks of the actor somewhat 
flippant, it must be borne in mind that no one 
a character did not fall under that defini- 
tion would have acted as Harry Stanley had 
done. 

The old man scowled as he resumed: ‘I 
wonder you can respect yourself, dizened out 
and painted like a mummer at a pantomime.’ 

‘I'am of the same calling as the glory of 
England, Shakspeare the actor’—— 

‘And poet—you forget that, sir—poet, sir, 
sharply retorted the colonel. 

‘ ghee you, aa we have men of good 
famil ying very sm arts to-night. Tri 
took Manoa at Oxford, and Backbite isa (ane 
bridge man.’ 

‘Pray, sir,’ replied the colonel, ‘if that be the 
case, why do you all sail under false colours? 
Why resign the honoured name of Stanley for 
the Frenchified one of Montmorency ?’ 

The young man bowed as he responded: ‘Out 
of deference to the shallow scruples of the 
narrow-minded portion of Society,’ 

‘Of which I constitute a member, eh?’ 

It was in a more conciliatory tone that his 
son took up the argument. ‘Pray, sir, let me 
ask you @ question, Do poets and novelists 
never adopt a nom de plume? Did not Miss 
Evans style herself “George Eliot ;” the late 
Governor-general of India, “Owen Meredith ;” 
ene de la Ramée, “Quida;” Dickens, 
“ oz 7”? 

‘That Il do,’ interrupted the colonel. ‘Then 
one fine day you will be falling in love, as 
you call it, with one of these artful and painted 
sirens, and I shall find myself grandfather to a 
clown or a pantaloon! For, of course, you will 
bring up your offspring to the h kan as you 
call it, as if there were no other profession in 
the world.’ 

His son and heir drew himself proudly up as 
he replied : ‘No, sir; I trust I shall never forget 
that I own the honoured namo of Stanley.’ 

The colonel remained silent for several mo- 
ments ere he observed: ‘I shall never under- 
stand why you declined even to see Miss 
Anstruther.’ 
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‘Because the very 
labelled my future wife,’ repli 
have caused mo to detest:her at first sight. 

The old colonel rosa from his seat. ‘I can sea 
very plainly that I am wasting both your time 
and my own.—I suppose you will have to do 4 
little “tumbling ” presently 7’ 

‘I do not @ a ey entrance till the 
third act. If you will go in front, you can 
have my box.’ Montmorency rang the bell as 
he spoke, and when the call-boy appeared, 
directed him to show his visitor into box A, 

The actor was indulging in a sigh of relief, 
when a head appeared at the half-closed door, 
and a voice exclaimed : ‘May I come in?’ 

Montmorency bounded from his chair as he 
seized hold of the extended hand and drew the 
owner into the room. The new-comer was a 
young man of about the same age as the actor, 
and was habited in modern evening dress. 
Montmorency wrung the hand of his friend Val- 
lance, and forced him into a seat. ‘ Delighted 
to see you, Jack! Have a weed and a seltzer ?’ 

In a few seconds the two young men were 
similarly occupied, and immersed in the con- 
eampHon of a couple of choice Partagas. 

The actor opened the ball. ‘You must have 
met an elderly panty in the passage. That was 
the governor. e is very irate because I won't 
fall in love by word of semana, and marry 
Miss Anstruther, whom I have never seen.—By- 
the-bye, you have seen her. What is she like?’ 

‘A lovely girl,’ replied Vallance. ‘I met her 
at a ball at Scarborough, soon after her arrival 
from the West Indiea, Faith, Harry, you might 
do worse.’ 

‘And might do better; eh, Jack? But your 
osite to mine, as I 
remember of old. Now, you wish to see a 
perce vision of loveliness, go in front and see 
‘onblanque, the Lady Teazle of to-night.’ 

‘You mean Miss Fonblanque, I presume ?? 


‘Exactly. The prefix “Miss” is frequently 
omitted in theatrical parlance. She is be- 
witching !” 


Vallance shakes his head. ‘Have a care, Harry. 
It would be a pity if you allied yourself with 
some unknown adventuress, after refusing the 
rich Miss Anstruther.’ 

‘Well, to be candid, Jack, I am afraid of 
myself. If I did not constantly call to my mind 
the fact that — am a Stanley, I should speedily, 
succumb to the charms of the divine Fonblangue, || 
. there is some benefit arising from birth after 
all, 

‘And how long do you mean to pursue this 
mad freak of yours?’ inquired Vallance. 


‘Till I hear on good authority that the trouble- 
some Miss Anstruther is engaged, or married,’ 
‘And then?” : 


‘Why, then I quit the mimic stage as sud- 
denly as I entered upon it.’ 

‘Meanwhile!’ ejaculated Vallance with an 
incredulous smile. 

‘Meanwhile, replied Montmorency loftily, ‘I 
contribute to the “gaiety of nations,” as Johnson 
said of Garrick; and therefore consider. myself 
a far better member of society than a suc- 
cessful general who has killed so many hun- 
dreds of his fellow-mortals; or a lawyer, who 
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fill his pockets; or a» doctor, who, as Tobin 
says, spends the greater part of his time in 
writing death-warran og on Latin.’ 

ce examin is finger-nails for a few 
seconds, and after an embarrassing pause, 
said: ‘Harry, I am about te make a con- 
fession.’ 

‘I cannot promise you absolution, Jack.’ 

Vallance proceeded : ‘On the memorable night 
when I first beheld Miss Anstruther at the ball 
at Scarborough, I fell over head and ears in 
love with her.’ 

‘You fell in love with her, did you!’ repeated 
Montmorency, in a tone of some annoyance. 
‘You mean with her banking account, Re- 
member, you are in the confession box.’ 

‘On my honour, no!’ replied Vallance, ‘As 
you are aware, I could not afford to marry a 
penniless girl; but if I were as rich as Roth- 
schild, and Miss Anstruther a pauper, I would 
marry her to-morrow, if she would have me.— 
You do not seem to like the idea?’ 

‘Humanity is a peronge ae ao Jack. It 
grates upon my sense of propriety that any one 
else she es into ae Alpes ana wed the 
woman intended for my wife, yet whom I have 
vowed never to marry.’ 

‘Why, what a dog in the manger, you are!’ 

‘I would not so much mind if a stranger 
were to win the heiress; but to know her as 
your wife, Jack, for the remainder of my exist- 
ence, to repent probably of my obstinacy 
You are not in earnest, Jack ?’ 

‘Ah, but I am!’ replied Vallance, inwardly 
murmuring : ‘May I be forgiven the lie!” 

After a brief mental struggle, Montmorency 
continued: ‘Well, success attend you. You are 
a lucky fellow to walk off with such a prize; 
while I—I shall remain a humble stage-player.’ 

‘Remember the peerless Fonblanque, Harry.’ 

‘Ah! you are right. There is beauty, talent, 
wit, elegance, refinement, all enshrined in thie 
admirable , Lady Teazle of to-night. 1 shall 
now no Aonger hold back. To-night I shall 
know ny fate. You have applied the touch- 
stone.’ - 

The shrill voice of the call-boy now uttered 
the words ‘ Charles Surface.’ 

‘Tere is my call. So adieu for the present. 
Go front, and call for me at the end of the 
show; and we will have a steak at the Albion 
together, and drink to the speed nuptials of 
my béte noire, Miss Anstruther.’ 

‘With whom?’ 

‘Any one! I care not—no offence, Jack—so 
I am free.’ 

Vallance proceeded straight to box A, and 
having tap at the door, found himself face 
to face with Colonel Stanley, who cagerly 
exclaimed: ‘Well, Vallance, has my plan suc- 
ceeded 2” 

ST fear not, sir.’ ¢ 

‘Give him a second dose the first opportunity. 
I never knew it fail If you want to make a 
man fall in love with a particular woman, tell 
him she is half engaged, and she will instantly 
go up twenty per cent. in his estimation. That 
is how I came to his mother. Directly 
my father told me that Fred Spencer was mad 
after her, and that she was half inclined to 
marry him, I rushed to the attack, stormed 
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SCENE IL 


Along one of the tortuous passages leading to 
the ee a eooilemae 18 conducting 
a lady, preceded by the dresser. They have 
evidently come from the audience part of the 
theatre, as they are both in modern evening 
dresa. Presently the dresser pauses at a door, 
and after tapping, enters; and returns to invite 
the lady to invade the sacred precincts of the 
dressing-room of Miss Fonblanque, the repre- 
sentative of Lady Teazle. After a few whispered 
words to her escort, the lady accepts the invita- 
tion, and in another moment is clasped in the 


embrace of the actress. ‘My dear Julia !’ 
‘My oe, Vv 
Certainly, Lady Tenazle fully deserved the 


rapturous praises of Montmorency. Her lovely 
dark eyes shone all the brighter from the 
contrast to the powdered wig; while her 
splendid figure was displayed to the utmost 
advantage by means of ee handsome brocaded 
dress, 

‘And so you recognised me under these tinsel 
robes, Julia?’ : 

‘Your voice is unmistakable; I should have 
known it anywhere, Emily.—When do you 
intend to return to your own sphere?’ 

‘First tell me, Julia, how you managed to 
penetrate these sacred precincts 1’ 

‘Oh! my husband, who knows everybody, said 
he could at once accomplish it, directly I told 
him you were my old schoolfellow at Barba- 
does—Now, answer me my question, there’s a 
dear !? 

‘T have found my proper sphere; I am free, 

opular, and admired. Ins of one admirer, 
t ave hundreds, and the number is increasing 
night] . What cun woman wish for more?’ 

I'l tell you, Emily: a nice husband, and 
domestic bliss.’ 

The actress indulged in a scarcely audible 
sigh. ‘That might have been my lot. I mean 
the domestic bliss t of the affair, if I had 
not had it dinned into my ears from morning 
till night that there was only one road to 
happiness—a union with Mr Stanley, whom I 
have never geen.’ 

‘You might have liked him very much.’ 

‘Impossible, my dear Julia, The very fact 
of a man being ticketed like a prize at 
a show, and then his being introduced to you 
as your certain and future husband, would be 

uite sufficient to make me detest himw.—No, 

ulia ; when J marry, I will myself make the 
selection, and he must be one who is ignorant 
that his intended is a rich heiress.’ 


‘That gill not be a very easy matter to 
accomplish, F mily.’ 
‘Listen, Julia, and I'll tell you a secret. Thers 


is a young man aoag a 


is ela en Mr 
Percy Montmorency. all I could wish— 
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; hendaore, clever, accomplished, and vastly agree- 


‘Then you have made your selection ?’ 

‘Not so, Julia, His profession renders our 
Leng sie fe He may be heir to a peerage ; 
he may be a lawyer's clerk, There is the most 
delightful mystery as to our antecedents, we play- 
actors! For instance, who would is that 
I was the rich West Indian heiress, who utilised 
her amateur theatrical talents, and adopted her 
pee profession? And all in order to escape 

ing pestered into on unwelcome and distasteful 
marriage. Heigh:ho! I wish I had never seen 
this captivating fellow.’ 

Mre Sydney sighed as she rejoined: ‘Ah, 
Entily, there is the danger of your present mode 
of life. Before you know where you are, finding 

ourself over head and ears in love with some 
andes fellow, even of whose very name you 
are ignorant. As to the position in society of 
his progenitors, that is a point which would 
require the research of the Society of Aunti- 
quaries,’ 

The actress looked solemnly in the face of her 
friend, and taking both her hands within her 
own, replied: ‘Julia, there is a fascination in 
the life of a successful actress, of which you can 
form no conception, There is the delight of 
selecting the costume you are to wear on the 
eventful evening. No trifle to a woman, as you 
will admit. Then there is the actual pleasure of 
wearing it, not for the sake of some half-dozen 
friends, whose envy in consequence is a poor 
reward, but the object of admiration to hundreds 
of epectators nightly! Then, instead of mono- 
tonous domesticity, executing crewel-work to the 
accompaniment of the snoring in an armchair 
of a bored husband, we have the nightly welcome 
from a thousand pair of hands, and the final 
call before the curtain amidst an avalanche of 
flowers! Your name on every tongue, your photo. 
in every print-shop in London, and your acta 
and deeds the subject of conversation at every 
dinner-table in the metropolis !’ 

Mrs Sydney shook her head with ea melancholy 
smile as the actress finished her oration. ‘I am 
atill unconverted, Emily.’ 

‘Quite right, Julia. If we were all actresses, 
there would be no audiences,’ 

The inexorable call-boy here put a compulsery 
finish to the interview between the two friends, 
with the words ‘Lady Teazle.’ 





SCENE IIL 


Montmorency was seated in the greenroom at 
the conclusion of the play, engaged in that absent 
train of thought known as a brown-study. The 
more he eaw of the fascinating Fonblanqne, the 
more he was captivated. Every hour spent in 
her society but served to rivet more closely the 
chain which bound him to her. Should he 
condescend and make her an offer of his hand, 
she would naturally be influenced by a profound 
sense of cratitude, when she discovered that she 
had married a man of fortune and a Stanley! 
Whereas, if he had married the rich Miss 
Anstruther, he would have had her money-bags 
perpetually thrown in his face A silver-toned 
utterance fell on his ears. Looking up, he 
beheld the subject of his cogitations. 
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after his retreating figure, and drops 
| voietsine gathered’ ix thes, Thee eae 
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‘Allow me to congratulate you, Mr Mont- 
morency, on your Charlies Surfers this eveni 
A double before the curtain, and 
deserved,’ 

‘You are pleased to flatter me. The plaudite 
of the house to-night render any praise on my 
part of your Lady Teazle unnecessary. I regret 
that I am fated to lose so charming a com- 
patriot.’ 

Was it fancy that Montmorency imagined he 
detected a paler tint on the cheek of the actress, 
as she replied: ‘You are not going to leave 
us?? 

‘T fear so.’ 

‘Wherefore 2’ 

‘You are the last person to whom I can confide 
the cause of my sudden departure.’ 

Lady Teazle cast down her lovely eyes for a 
brief space, and then, in a voice in which the 
smallest possible tremolo was perceptible, whis- 
pered : ‘ you not happy here?’ 

‘I fear, too much go,’ sighed Montmorency. 
‘T have been living in a fool’s paradise lately.’ 

‘How? In what way, Mr Montmorency ?? 

*T am in love.—You start. You do not believe 
in an actor, who is always simulating affection, 
ever falling under the influence of a real and 
veritable passion.’ 

‘You wrong me; indeed, you do. The artistic 
nature is, and must be, more acutely sensitive 
than that possessed by ordinary mortals. Do I 
know the lady?’ 

‘You see her every day—when you contem- 
plate those charming features in the glass. Yes ; 
it is you, Miss Fonblanque, whom I love, whom 
I adore !’ 

How can we describe the flood of sensations 
which agitated the bosom of the heiress, as she 
listened to the avowal of affection from the lips 
of the only man she had ever loved! In low 
and trembling tones, she managed to reply: ‘Mr 
Montmorency, you are not rehearsing a scene in 
some new comedy ?’ 

‘I was never more serious in my life,’ 

By this time, the pride of the Anstruthers 
lad come to the assistance of the heiress ‘I 
grieve very much that I cannot accept your offer. 
It is impossible.’ 

‘Impossible! Why?’ 

‘That I cannot explain.’ 

‘We are both members of the same 
and so far equil.’ 

‘Pardon me,’ said Lady Teazle. 
nothing of my antecedents, and’ 

‘And you know nothing of mine, you would 
say. Charming equality! Say, Miss Fonblangue, 
may I hope?’ 

It was now the turn of the actress to sigh, 
‘It would be cruel to raises hopes which can 
never be realised.’ 

Montmorency let fall the hand which in his 
ardour he had seized, and drew himself proudly 
up. ‘That is your fixed answer?’ 

‘It is? 

Montmorency once more took possession of her 
taper fingers, and raising them to his lips, uttered 
the word ‘Farewell!’ and hastily left the green- 


















profeasion, 


‘You know™ 


The dark melting eyes of the heiress saree 
a Bind 


| “apse 
to call him back,’ she mentally whispered. —‘ No |: 
I must remember I am an Anstruther.’ 4 
Binking on a couch, Lady Teazle felt her 
brain spinning round; then presently raising 
her eyes, she beheld—Mr Vallance ! 

‘Have I not the honour of speaking to Miss 
Anstruther ?’ 

‘Since you recognise me, it would be affectation 
to deny my identity. Mr Vallance, may I ask 
you to preserve my secret 3? 

‘From all save one individual—Mr Mont- 
morency. Surely you knew that in the Charles 
Surface of this evening you beheld your rejected 
‘lover, Mr Stanley ?’ 

A film came slowly over the eyes of Mies 
‘nstruther, ‘You are not joking, Mr Val- 
lance ?? 

‘The matter is too serious for jesting. But I 
will break a confidence. He loves you. He told 
me go half an hour ago.’ 

The heiress could scarcely forbear a simile, as 
she reflected that her ears had drunk in the soft 
confession only five minutes ago. ‘Mr Vallance, 
will you do me a favour? “evinl you osk Mr 
Stanley to step here for a few minutes? But 
remember, you must on no accoynt reveal my 
identity.’ 

‘You may rely upon me, Miss Anstruther. I 
do not know what steps you mean to adopt; but 
there is no time to lose, for old Colonel Stanley 
is in front, and will, if he has recognised you, 
at once inform his son.’ 

‘That is my fear ; 80 haste 

Almost before the heiress could mature her 
plans, the rejected one appeared before her. He 
was very grave, and bowed with an air of deep 
humility, as the actress thus addressed him: ‘Mr 
Vallance and I are old acquaintances, so 1 com- 
missioned him to ask you to return for a short 
time. I feel very anxious about: our scenes in 
the Hunchback to-morrow. Would you mind run- 
ning through the Modus and Helen scenes? 
I mean the second one,’ 

Montmorency bowed. ‘ With pleasure.’ 

It would have been a lesson for half the 
actresses on the stage, could they have beheld 
the manner in which the saucy coquette of the 


lay coaxed her lover, lured him on, fascinated | reg 


him, and enveloped him in such a spell of 
witcheries, that no Modus that ever breathed 
could have been proof against gher seductive 
wiles. The scene came to an unexpected termina- 
tion, for Montmorency suddenly caught her in 
his arma, and as he held her clasped tight to 
his breast, exclaimed in rapid and excited tones: ! 
‘This is not acting! If it be, re se the | 
greatest actress that ever trod the boards. You | 
love me! I see it in your sens eye; I, 
read it in your blushing cheek! Say, am Ij 
not right?’ 

Emily Anstruther remained perfectly passive 
re arms of Harry Stanley, as she murmured 
‘ ! 

The enraptured couple were so completely 
absorbed in reading lave in each other's eyes, | 
that they had not observed the entrance of two | 
gentlemen, Colonel Stanley and Mr Vallance. 








The old colonel was the first to speak. ‘Speak, 
sir! Is this a scene from a play?’ 
By this time the heiress had left the sweet 
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the old man, eaid: ‘Do you recognise your 
ese Emily Ansteuthee’? = a 
ut surprise had taken away the power af 

speech from the colonel. y . 

ss son page Anstruther 
wi uit me of an ilty knowle i 
fact—will believe ¢ i oe I erie aay es 
merely Miss Fonblanque the actress! 

Emily Anstruther here cast down her « 
while a deep blush mantled over her face iad 
neck. ‘I am afraid I am not equally innocent; 
for Mr Vallance informed me that Thad refused. 
my hated lover. But I have enough confidence 
in ivs love for me, to hope for ole belief in 
my unselfish love for him,’ 

‘So you see, dad,’ exclaimed the yo 
penal ‘Love not only rules the co e 
camp, the ve, as the t says, but does 
not disdain “to flutter his wig a te green- 
Toom. 


‘T trust Mise 


Author's Note—This story having been 
and the provisions of the law as regards dramatic copy- 
nght having been duly complied with, any infringament 
of the author’s nghts becomes actionable. 


HUMOROUS DEFINITIONS. 


A sxaRz, pithy, or humorous definition often 
furnishes a happy illustration of the proverbial 
brevity which is the soul of wit Wit itself 
has not inaptly been called ‘a pleasant surprise 
over truth ;’ and wisdom, often its near ally, 
is, in the opinion of a clever writer, ‘nothing 
more than educated cunning.” ‘Habits are what 
we learn and can’t forget, says the same author, 
who also defines silence ag ‘a safe place to hide 
in,’ and a lie ag ‘the very best compliment that 
can be paid to truth” ‘Show him an egg and 
instantly the air is full of feathers, said a 
humorist, defining o sanguine man. ‘A moral 
chameleon’ is a terse reckoning-up of a hum- 
bug. Man’s whole life has been cynically 
summed up in the sentence, ‘Youth is a 
blunder ; middle life, a struggle ; and old age, a 
ret.’ 

Whimsical definitions are sometimes quite 
as neat and telling as those of a smarter 
kind. Dr Johnson confessed to a lady that 
it was pure ignorance that made him define 
‘pastern, the knee of a horse;’ but he could 
hardly make the same excuse for defining pan 
sion, ‘an allowance made to any one without 
an equivalent” A patriot, some writer tells us, 
is ‘one who lives for the promotion of his 
country’s union and dies im it;’ and a hero 
‘he who, after warming his enemies, is toasted 
by his friends,’ 

Of juvenile definitions, ‘duet is mud with 
the juice squeezed out;’ scarcely so scientific 
as Pe'merston’s definition of dirt as ‘matter 
in the wr place’ A fan, wa learn, is ‘a 
thing to brush warm off with ;’ and a monkey, 
“a emall boy with s tail;’ ‘salt, what makes 
your ves taste bad when yon don't 
any on ;’ ‘wakefulnesa, eyes all the time 
unbuttoned ;’ and ‘ice, water that stayed oat 
too late in the cold and want to eleep.' 





anchorage of her lover's arma, and advancing to A schoolboy asked to define the word ‘enh’ 
LF a 
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whimpered out: ‘It means when a feller don't 
mean to cry and it bursts out iteelf? Another 
defined a conmma as ‘pg period with a long tail’ 
A youngster was asked to give his idea of the 
meaning of ‘responsibility,’ so he said: ‘Well, 
supposing I bad only two buttons on my trousers, 
and one came off, all the responsibility would rest 
on the other button.’ 

‘Give the definition of admittance,’ said ao 
teacher to the head-boy. This went from the 
head to near the foot of the class, all bein: 
unable to tell the meaning of it, until it reache 
a little boy who had seen the circus bills posted 
about the village, and who exclaimed: ‘ Admit- 
| tance means one shilling, and children half- 


ce 

‘What is a junction, nurse?’ asked a seven- 
ear-old fairy the other day on a railway plat- 

‘orm.—‘A junction, my dear?’ answered the 
nurse, with the air of a very superior person 
indeed: ‘why, it’s a place where two roads 
eeparate.’ 

‘o hit off a jury as ‘a body of men organised 
to find out which side has the smartest lawyer,’ 
is to satirise many of our ‘intelligent fellow- 
countrymen.” The word ‘suspicion’ is, in the 
opinion of a jealous husband, ‘a feeling that 
compels you to try to find out something which 
you don’t wish to know.’ A gond definition of 
a ‘Pharisee’ is ‘a tradesman who uses long 
prayers and short weights ;’ of a ‘humbug, one 
who agrees with everybody ;’ and of a ‘tyrant, 
the other version of somebody’s hero” An 
American lady's idea of a ballet-girl was, ‘an 
open muslin umbrella with two pink handles ;’ 
and a Parisian’s of ‘chess, a humane substitute 
for hard labour.” Thin soup, according to an 
Trish mendicant, is ‘a quart of water boiled down 
to a pint, to make it strong.’ 

of definitions of a bachelor—‘an un-altar-ed 
man,’ ‘a singular being,’ and ‘a target for a miss,’ 
are Ry enough. <A walking-stick may be de- 
scribed as ‘the old man’s strength and the youn 
man’s weakness ;’ and an umbrella as ‘a fair an 
foul weather friend’ who has had ‘many ups 
and downs in the world.’ A watch may be hit 
off as a ‘second-hand affair ;’ spectacles as ‘ second- 
sight’ or ‘friendly glasses;’ and a wie as ‘the 
top of the poll,’ ‘picked locks, and ‘poached 
hare.’ And any one who is troubled with an 
empty purse may be comforted with the reflec- 
tion that ‘no trial could be lighter.’ 

‘Custom is the law of fools, and ‘ politeness 
is half-sister to charity’—the last a better defini- 
tion than that which spitefully defines polite 
society as ‘a place where manners pass for too 
much, and morals for too little.’ ‘Fashion’ has 
been cleverly hit off as ‘an arbitrary discase 
which leads all geese to follow in single file the 
one goose that sets the style”? An idea of the 
amusement of dancing is not badly conveyed by 
the phrases ‘embodied melody’ and ‘the poetry of 
motion.’ 

The ‘Complete Angler’ as a definition of ‘a 
flirt’ is particularly happy. Beauty has been 
called ‘a short-lived tyranny,’ ‘a silent cheat, 
and ‘a delightful prejudice ;’ while modesty has 
been declared ‘the delicate shadow that virtue 
caste” Love has been likened to ‘the sugar in 
& woman’s teacup, and man the spoon that stirs 
it up ;’ and a ‘true-lover’s-knot’ may not inaptly 
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be termed ‘a dear little tie.’ Kisses have vari- 
ously been defined: as ‘a harmony in red, ‘a 
declaration of love by deed of mouth, and 
‘lip-service.’ 

Matrimony’ was defined by a little girl at 
the head of a confirmation class in Ireland, as 
‘a state of torment into which souls enter to 
prepare them for another and better world.’ 

‘Being, said the examining priest, ‘the answer 





for rae 

‘Put her down!’ said the curate, much ashamed 
of his pupil—‘put her down to the foot of the 
class !’ 

‘Lave her alone,’ quoth the priest; ‘the lass 
may be right after all. What do you or I know 
about it?’ 





THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS 


NEARLY seven millions sterling have been already 
expended upon the Panama Canal works, and 
according to all accounts, there ia plenty to show 
for the money. The channel is being dredged 
out by enormous machines, which scoop out the 


softer earth and operate upon the debris of | 
harder rock§, after the latter have been blasted. , 


Colon, the Atlantic terminus of the canal, has, 
from the miserable and dirty little village which 
it presented some years ago, sprung into 8 pros- 
poe town. The dry season has unfortunately 

en an unhealthy one, and there has been an 
epidemic of marsh-fever ; but altogether we may 
take the general report of the Canal works as a 
satisfactory one. ere is little doubt that the 
great work of uniting the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans will be accomplished within very few 
years, 

News has been received by the Geographical 
Society that their intrepid explorer, Mr Joseph 
Thomson, whose departure some months ago on 
an expedition to the region east and north-east 
of Lake Victoria Nyanza we briefly chronicled 
at the time, has safely returned to Zanzibar. 
Little is at present known as to what he has 
done, further than that he has successfully carried 
out his proetaniais with the most satisfactory 
feature that the work has been done without 
any loss of life except from disease. We may 
look forward with great interest to Mr Thomson’s 
account of this his third successful expedition, 
the more so, a8 this time he has journeyed in 
a region of Africa untraversed by any previous 
explorer, and about which, therefore, the know- 
ledge possessed by our best geographers is open 
to improvement. 

From a paper recently read before the 
Institution of Civil Engineers, by Mr G. H. 
Stayton, upon the Wood-pavements of London, 
we glean the following interesting particulars: 
The metropolis comprises nearly two thousand 
miles of streets, of which only fifty-three miles 
are at present laid with wood. Most of the 
wood used is in the form of re blocks 
of yellow deal, principally Swedish. Neither 
elm nor oak will stand changes of temperature 
sufficiently well to fit them for this purpose ; 
but pitch-pine answers well, and so does larch; 
though the supply of the latter limita its use 
Creosoting the blocks has no value as a pre- 
servative, and the wood is now used plain, the 
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joints being filled in with cement. The average 
cost of la wood-pavement is about ten 
shillings and aixpence per square yard, and the 
expenses of maintenance com very favourably 
with Macadam and other systems of pavement. 
‘There is nothing new under the sun,’ even 
in the matter of wood-pavements, for we find 
on reference to a Mechanic's Magazine dated 
1858, that wood-blocks, placed grain up ost, 
as in all modern systems, are distinctly advocated 
as having many rakes ap 2 over granite roads, 
diminution of cost and durability being among 
those stated. 

It has become customary to speak of the 
resent epoch as the ‘Iron Age, in order to 
istinguish it from those two long periods of 
human interest known respectively as the Stone 
Age and the Bronze Age. But future historians 
may well be tempted to substitute the word 
steel for iron, for it is an undoubted fact that 
improved processes of manufacture, and the 
resulting easy and cheap production, are causing 
steel to be widely substituted for its parent 
metal. In railways, steel rails are now almost 
entirely replacing iron ones, and that modifica- 
tion of the metal known as ‘mild steel’ is find- 
ing pees favour just now among shipbuilders. 
The Board of Trade have lately had representa- 
tions made to them that the superiority of steel 
over iron for shipbuilding purposes should be 
officially recognised; and that this request is 
well grounded, the following instances will go 
far to prove. A steamer wrecked on the coast 
of the Isle of Wight remained for ten days in 
stormy weather perched on a ledge of rocks 
without breaking up. ‘If = the engineer’s 
Report, ‘she had been built of iron instead of 
steel, there is not a doubt that she would have 
gone to pieces. The =e of another vessel 
wrecked at New Zcaland last year reports to 
the owner that the vessel was eventually 
released from her rocky bed; ‘but, with a 
lange’ number of passengers, would have been 
lost, had it not been for the beautiful quality 
of the material of which she is built, known 
as mild steel.’ 

But there is one branch of the metal trade 
which shows a continually increasing activity, 
and which need not fear any rivalry fork steel, 
and that is the tinplate trade. Many thousands 
of tons of this tinned iron—that js, thin sheete 
of iron coated with tin—are annually exported 
from this country, aur best customers being the 
United States. e may presume that a aye 
nantity of this metal comes back to us in the 
orm of tins containing preserved meata, fish, 
and fruit, In Philadelphia, there are a number 
of factoriea for utilising these tins after they 
have been used. They are collected from the 
ash-heaps, the hotels and boarding-houses. The 
golder is melted and sold, to be used again ; 
the tops and bottoms of the tins are turned 
into window sash-weights ; the cylindrical portions 
are rolled out flat, and are made into covers 
for travelling trunks, and are used for many 
other purposes, The industry is said to be 
very profitable one, for the expense 
the tins is cov rtf 
and the capital required is emall, Such ingenious 
applications of waste materials most certainly 
deserve to succeed. 
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What is known as ‘flashed glas’ consists of 
common white glass blown with a layer ‘of 
coloured glass sw d on its surface, which 
surface can afterwards be eaten away in parts 
by the application of fluoric acid, so that 
ornament or lettering can be executed upon i 
The same principle in an extended form hag {i 
lately been applied by Messrs Webb of Stour. . 
bridge to the aig wosiy of most beautiful 
vases in what been aptly called cameo 
ie The vase is first blown in glass of three 

ifferent descriptions, fused together, forming 
eventually three distinct layers of material—the 
innermost of a mee Now colour, the next 
white, and the outside of a tint to harmonise 
with the first or innermost. Now comes the 
artist's work. -The design being drawn upon 
the surface, the onter colour is removed so as 
to leave but a tint, deep or light as may be 
wanted in certain parts; next, the white ia 
cut into so as to show up where required the 
round colour behind. In this way the most 
intricate design is produced with the most 
artistic results, The operator employs not only 
fiuoric acid, but makes use of the steel point, 
and also the ordinary emery wheel commonly 
uaed for engraving and cutting glass. o of 
these vases are, as we write, on view at Mr 
Goode’s, South Audley Street, London. 

The first cable tramway laid in Europe has 
been opened on the steepest bit of road near 
London—namely, Highgate Hill, and is ay 
nounced on all hands a complete success. It is 
to be hoped that the system will become as 
common in this country a8 it is in America, 
where not only stecp gradients are thus dealt 
with, but level roads, such as our horae tram- 
cars already traverse. The boon to horses 
would be immeasurable. At the present time, 
on British tramways more than twenty thonsan 
horses are at work. The labour is so hard, 
that about one quarter of this number have 
annually to be replaced. This annual loss absorbs 
forty-three per cent. of the earnings, & con- 
sideration which will ap more eee to 
the feclings of many than will the sufferings of 
the poor horses. 

Referring to the epidemic of smallpox in 
London, a correspondent of the Times gives a 
valuable suggestion. He tells how an epidemic 
of the same dreaded disease was quickly stamped 
out in a South American village some years ag 
and although our great metropolis bears but smi 
resemblance to @ Village, the remedy in question 
might nevertheless be tried. uge bonfires 
of old creosoted railway sleepers were made in 
the streeta, and gas-tar was added occasionally 
to stimulate the flames, In the meantime, every 
house where a death or recovery occurred was 
lime-washed. With these precautions, which are 
manifestly applicable to other zymotic diseases, 
the vsitation speedily vanished. Concerning this 
all-important subject we may have something 
further to say in a epecial paper. 

Meanwhile, there is no kind of doubt that 
the of infectious disease is attributable 
Tc_asure to personal ignorance, com- 
monly called carelessness, 4% Wwe as to that 
entire indifference as to res welfare of othera 
which is ao common to aman nature. 2 
time since, an advertisement appeared to the 
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following effect: ‘Should this meet the eye 
of the lady who travelled (by a icular 
train) with her two boys, one of whom was 
evidently just teovesing trams an illnesa, she 
may be pleased to learn that three of the 
four yo ladies who were in the carriage 
are very with the measles’ This is sur- 
pee by a statement contained in a recent 
etter in the Times. A lady, finding that her 
boys, on recovering from a severe attack of 
searlatina, euffered much from dandruff (the 
scales which separate from the scalp, and which, 
in fever, are a prolific source of contagion), took 
the sufferers to a leading West End hairdresser’s, 
so that their hends could receive a thorough 
cleansing with the machine-brush ! 

We would in this connection draw attention 
to a novel system of providing for smallpox 
cases with the least amount of risk to others, 
which is established by the Metropolitan Asylums 
Board of London, and which will undergo in 
time further development. In addition to the 
five hospitals in different parts of London which 
have been opened whenever a fresh epidemic has 
broken out, there is a very elaborate ambulance 
system, by which a suitable carriage with a 
nurse and porter is despatched, as soon ag notice 
is received, to the patient's place of residence 
and removes the patient to the nearest hospital. 
This has been at work for some years; but in 
addition there are three ships moored on the 
Thames opposite Purfleet, two of which are 
hospital ships, the third being used as a resi- 
dence for the ataff, and containing offices, kitchens, 
workshops, &c. Some four miles inland there is 
a convalescent camp, consisting of tents for 
aboub one thousand patients, each heated and 
lighted by gas, and suitably fitted for the purpose 
in every way. 

To convey patients to the ships, an ambu- 
Jance steamer runs as often as required, being 
fitted up as a travelling hospital, with beds, 
&c., and having a medical and nursing staff. 
Patients are removed to the river-slle either 
direct from their homes, or from the hospitals, 
usually on comfortable beds, and carried on 
board the steamer, and thence down the 
river, Another steamer brings the recovered 
cases back ; and when landed, they are conveyed 
in special carriages to their homes, free from 
infection in person and clothing. 

So for the problem of how to provide for 
an epidemic of smallpox in London is in a fair 
way of being solved, by a system which, though 
atill in ita earliest stage, is daily undergo- 
ing development and improvement. Whicn yet 
another steamer is fitted out, there will be no 
difficulty in coping with a much larger epidemic 
than has visited Condes for many years, and at 
the same time whore J patients with an amount 
of attention almost unknown till now. 

The proposal to revive the art of lncemaking 
in Ireland, to which we adverted some months 

o, has now received more definite form. A 

eme has been framed under the auspices of 
ay influential persons, the chief features of 
which are as follows: Original designs are to 
be purchased under the advice of the best 
authorities on the subject. These designs will 
be sent to the lacemaiing centres for execution. 
The specimens will them:be exhibited and offered 








for sale. The to set this machinery at. 
work will amount to about five hundred pounds, 
much of which is already subscribed. Full infor- 
mation a6 to the project can be obtained from 
Mr Alan Cole, of the South Kensington Museam. 

Dr Von Pettenkofer has, according to the 
Lancet, been lately paying attention to the 
poisonous action of coal gas on the humen 
system, and a few notes of authenticated cases 
may be serviceable to those who pay little heed to 
an escape of gas so long as it does not in their 
opinion assume dangerous dimensions. The cases 
quoted all refer to escapes of gas into dwelling- 
houses after er oe a layer of earth, 
and we may note that such escapes are difficult 
of detection, for the earth robs the gas in great 
measure of its tell-tale odour. At Roverede, 
three women were killed in their sleep by an 
eacape from a broken pipe under the roadway 
thirty-five feet distant. At Cologne, three of one 
family were carried off by a similar escape at 
a distance of ninety-eight feet. At Breslau, a 
case is reported where the escape was no less 
than one hundred and fifteen feet away from its 
victim. It would seem that the dangerous con- 
stituent of coal-gas is carbonic oxide, which 
usually forms about eight per cent. of the vapour 
conveyed to our houses. Whether this noxious 
ingredient can, like other impurities, be elimi- 
nated in the process of purification at the gas- 
works, we do not know, but the question is 
certainly worth the attention of the autho- 
rities. 

The Obscrvatory on the summit of Ben Nevis, 
which our readers will remember was opened 
in October last, will be completed this summer. 
The observations already vials confirm the anti- 
cipations as to the value of a high level station, 
and the completion of the structure will add 
to the efficiency of the work done, for hitherto 
the observers have been cramped for A 
shelter for tourists forms part of the scheme, 
and travellers will be able to obtain light refresh- 
ment there, and if they desire it, can telegraph 
from the highest point in Britain to their friends 
below. The cost of completion will absorb about 
eight hundred pounds; but this estimate does 
not include the heavy outlay for carriage of 
materials on horseback up the bridle-path already 
constructed. It has been suggested that visitors 
on horseback, using this path should pay a toll 
of five shillings—a modest sum, when it is con- 
sidered that the expenses of maintenance are 
much increased by the soil being loosened by the 
horse’s hoofs, especially when the ground is in 
a soft condition. 

The small Chinese colony established at the 
International Health Exhibition is one of the 
principal attractions of the place. Visitors have 
now the opportunity of tasting various atrange 
dishes which before they had only heard of by 
report. The much extolled bird-nest soup can 
be had here, together with shark-fins, de 
mer (sea-sluge), edibles made of different seaweeds, 
shredded cucumber mixed with vinegar, 
and various other delicacies, which, we trust, 
are nicer than they seem to be by mere descrip- 
tion, We may note that the South Kensington 
executive have already arranged for an Exhibi- 
tion to follow on the present one. It is to be 
called the Exhibition of Inventions, and will 
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include all kinds of appliances, one entire divi- 
sion being devoted to musical instruments. 

A long-felt want by paper-rulers and others 
has now been supplied the new Patent 
Automatic Paper Feeding-machine. It has been 
invented by Mr William Archer, 204 Rose Street, 
Edinburgh—a paper-ruler who has spent his 
spare time during the last ten years in working 
it out, and who has now succeeded in patenting 
& Ruling-machine which is allowed to be the 
mosb accurate in nee for feeding the paper in 
a continuous stream, or feeding to grippers at 

iven intervals, It can be worked either by 

and or steam-power, and it renders unnecessary 
the employment of boys or girls as paper-feeders. 
It can also be applicd to hot rolling-machines ; 
and it is expected that it will also be turned to 
use in connection with printing, &c. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES 


THE NEW ORGAN IN WESTMINSTER ABREY. 


Tau old-new, or the new-old, organ of West- 
minster Abbey was formally tried on the 24th 
of May, at the usual afternoon service, after which 
a recital, which served to exhibit the extreme 
beauty and power of some of the new work, was 
given. The new organ has fifty-six speaking 
stops, besides many mechanical stops, couplers, 
&c., and is placed in two lofty blocks, like the one 
in St Paul’s napa the the west end of the two 
choir screens, only that in this case the player 
sits between the two over the doorway of the 
choir. The magnificent oak case, designed by 
Mr Pearson, has not yet been erected, because 
the funds for the purpose—about fifteen hundred 

unds—are not, as we write,yet collected. The 
principal bellows are blown by a gas-engine, and 
are placed in a vault below the cloisters, the pipes 
conveying the air being nearly one hundred 
Yeet in length. A curious arrangement exists to 
connect the keys with the pipes, which is done 
by tubes, through which, on the key bei 
pressed, wind, under heavy pressure, is admitted, 
and acts instantly on as bellows at the other 
end of the tube. This, on being inflated, pulls 
down the pallet or valve under the sound-board, 
and thus gives air to the pipe. This clever 
system is said not to get out of order or to 
be affected by changes of rig cto 

It may be interesting to state that this organ 
was in the first instance built by Schreider and 
Jordan so far back as 1730. Exactly a hundred 
years after (1830) it was added to by Elliott; 
and again in 1848 and in 1868, Hill made many 
additions; and it has now been almost com- 
pletely reconstructed by Messrs Hill and Son, 
of the same well-known firm. It may friri 
be considered, with that in St Paul’s Cathedra 
and All Saints, Margaret Street, to take rank 
as one of the finest church organs in London. 


THE ANTHROPOMETRICAL LABORATORY AT THE 
HEALTH EXHIBITION. 


Without intending the amallest disrespect to 
our numerous readers, we will venture to say 
that aes than one will be inclined to sak =r 

obvious question, ‘What is anthropometry 
Well, this fine-sounding, Greek-adapted name 
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4n9 H 
signifies the art of describing aad 
in a schedule provided for that 
particulars appertaining to the condition, fume- 
tions, powers, and capabilities of the human . 
body and limba, Ev m Visiting the Labe- 
ratory at the Health Exhibition can have his or 
her achedule filled up with a atatement, ascar 
tained on the spot, of his name or initials, 
sex, occupation, place of birth, colour of hair and fi 
eyes, height standing and sitting, weight, length 
of span of arms, strength of squeeze and of pall, 
swiftness and weight of direct tist-blow, capacity 
of chest, lungs, and breathing, as measured by a 
spirometer, acuteness of vision as measured by a 
test. type, conditions of colour-sense, and acute- 
ness of hearing. The ascertaining of these par- 
ticular, and any others of a like nature bearing 
immediately on the principal question, seems to 
be the especial business of the art of anthrepo- 
metry. It may be objected that the collecting of 
these facta, though interesting enough to the 
individual practised upon and Suis family, can be 
of no posible use beyond that limit, or indeed 
anywhere else; but the gentleman who has 
originated this novel and ingenious scheme (Mr 
Francis Galton) proposes to keep a duplicate of 
the filled-up schedule which each person operated 
on will receive; and by this means he hopes to 
obtain a very large number of facta and state- 
ment, which will doubtless be ultimately arran; 
and tabulated, and made good use of by the origi- 
nator, who may possibly submit them to the 
Registrar-general, or to the Statistical Set, 
for enrolment amongat their curious records, It 
is, at anyrate, in spite of its somewhat alarming 
Greek name, an interesting experiment. 


the. 





ADVICE TO INTENDING EMIGRANTS, 


A correspondent in New South Wales writes 
to us as follows: ‘Australia offers a wide field 
for the capitalist and the manual Inbourer, but 
I should not advise others to try their fortunes 
here. For educated persons, male or female, 
without capital, Australia is a death-trap. Such 

ersons would, according to my observation, do 
‘ar better in America, or in the English settle- 
ments in China. In China, young gentlemen 
possessing no other fortune than a good educa- 
tion, are soon employed in the warehouses and 
stores by the Chinese merchants, who value 
Englishmen whenever they can get them to take 
charge of the more responsible parts of their busi- 
nesses. The Chinese Customs Departments also 
are open to educated young Englishmen. But in 
Australia, brains are not a marketable commodity ; 
strong arms are more sought for. The streets of 
Sydney are thronged with hundreds of educated 
young Englishmen, who bave come out here 
persuaded by their friends that work is easily 
got, a8 well as money, which is not the case, 
except, in one or two kinds of labour. I know 
of scores of temperate young gentlemen out here 
who have done all they could to find employ- 
ment, and failed ; and at last have had to seek 
relief in thg Refuge. Some commit suicide out 
of sheer despair. ' . 

‘No one, unleas he can swing a pickaxe 
well and is possessed of plenty of muscular 
strength, with not too much refinement in 
him, should think of camming out here to earn 






his bread, much less make his “pile,” unless 
he has some capital, ie ie few thousands, to 
start a warehouse, or take np land and go in 
for aheep-farming. Sometimes young educated 
men, who bring good letters of introduction and 
good characters are given government situa- 
tions, as I am thankful to say was the case with 
me. ut I should warn any educated young 
man who has no friends here or capital, against 
coming to Australia, Even where he brings 
letters, he often has great trouble to get a situa- 
tion, as there are 80 many colonials’ sons hangin 

about doing nothing. The towns are overloade 

with men, and the country is left untouched for 
want of capital in the majority of those who 
come out here. 

‘Servants of a eh ap mel ae ; ten ai: 
lings per week and board and lodging is the 
usual wane for female servants Bode Ok bad ; 
and one pound per week with board and 
lodging for male servants, Governesses are an 
utter failure ; hundreds are doing nothing here 
now ; and when they do get employed, they don’t 
do much better than at home ; sixty pounds with 
board and lodging is the usual ele but they 
have to act as nurses often as well, for that 
sum. 

‘My advice to young gentlemen and ladies who 
are thinking of giving up their situations at 
home and emigrating to Australia in the hopes 


| of getting work and good salary, is—Don’t.’ 


n 


A CURIOUS DISEASE, 


The London Medical Record quotes some in- 
formation regarding a strange disease that 
is mep with in Siberia, and known to the 
Russians by the name of ‘ Miryachit’ The 
person affected seems compelled to imitate any- 
thing he hears or sees, and an interesting 
account is given of o steward who was reduced 
to a perfect state of misery by his inability to 
avoid imitating everything he heard and saw. 
One day the captain of the steumer, running up 
to him, suddenly clapping his hands at the same 
time, secdentaly slipped, and fell bard on the 
deck. Without having been touched, the steward 
instantly clapped his hands and shouted ; then, 
in helpless imitation, he, too, fell as hard, and 
almost precisely in the same manner and position 
as the captain. This disease has been met with 
in Java, where it is known as ‘Lata’ In the 
tase of a female servant who had the same irre- 
siatible ,tendency to imitate her mistresa, the 
latter, one day at dessert, wishing to exhibit this 

uliarity, and catching the woman's eye, sud- 
Fenty reached across the table, and seizing a large 
French plum, made pretence to swallow it whole. 
The woman rushed at the dish and put a 
plum in her mouth, and, after severe choking 
and semi-asphyxia, succeeded in swallowing it; 
but her mistress never tried the experiment 
again, 


ANOTHER UPHILL BAILWAY. 

The Hétel des Alpea at Chillon, and the Hétel 
de Mont Fleury at Montreux, Switzerland, are 
situated at no great distance apart; but the 
difference of elevation between the two is over 


‘two hundred feet, and the incline vi 


veal 
To get over this difficulty, it is intended to 
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in the aid of that mighty power which has of 
late 80 prominently come to the front—electricity. 
After a long series of carefully conducted experi- 
ments, it has been determined that an uphill 
railway shall be constructed between the two 
hotels named, to be driven by electricity, An 
electrie motor will be pat on a car to drive 
a cog-wheel; this wheel will gear into a central 
cogged rail, and by this means draw or pull 
the car up the ascent. Conductors placed beside 
the central rail will convey the current of the 
enerator, which will be kept going by a five- 
orse-power locomotive engine. It is, however, 
in contemplation to drive the ares not by 
steam, but by water-power, abundance of which, 
descending from the hills, can.be had close by, 
and only requires utilising. This railway will 
in many points resemble that up the Righi, 
only that electricity will be its driving-power 
instead of the odd-looking little engine so well 
known at the latter place; and when it is 
completed, it will certainly be a t boon to 
travellers frequenting these beautiful spota, 





EVENING ON THE LAKE. 


Uron the mountain-top the purple tints 
Fade into mist ; and the ricoh golden glow 
Of the low-eetting sun sinks to a gray 
Subdued and tender. 

Home the eagle hies, 
Swift, to his eyrie, his broad pinions stretched, 
Bearing him onwards, seeming motionless 
The while with rapid wing he cleaves the air, 
As ship the waters: now the grousecock crowa 
On heathered knoll his vesper lullaby 
To his dear mate. 

And from the silver lake, 

Cradled in mountain-setting, echoing comes, 
With rippling music on the air, the plash 
Of dipping oars ; and voices deep and low, 
Mingled with women’s trebles, tuneful break 
The evening silence ! 

Grand indeed it is 
To be amid these mountain solitudes ; 
And yet there is a sense of rest and calm, 
Soothing the spirit—stealing o’er the heart 
Like the soft notes of an Molian harp, 
Falling like balm upon the troubled soul, 
And making the most worldly man to feel 
That there is over earth a higher heaven ! 
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birds, there is little diminution of food in their 
southern hunting-grounds to compel them to 
seek a change; and even with regard to marine 
birds, it seems guite possible that fishes and 
other migratory creatures in the sea on which 
they prey are influenccd to a great extent by 
some such impulse as this theory indicates. The 
longing after light, moreover, is well exemplified 
in imprisoned plants, which, though firmly rooted 
in the ground, instinctively strain towards 
the light, and spread upwards in search of an 
outlet from the surrounding darkness, The 
Swedish poct, therefore, may, after all, be nearer 
the truth than some naturalists are willing to 
allow. 

But whatever may be the true theory, it is 
certain that at the cloge of each summer, whether 
it be within the Arctic Circle or in the tempe- 
rate region of Britain, where observations are now 
being made, vast flights of birds are seen passing 


BIRD MIGRATION. 

THE migration of birds is a subject that has 
excited the attention of naturalists of all nations 
from very early times, and many theories have 
been advanced to account for the mysterious 
periodical movements that take place among the 
feathered tribes, although it can hardly be said 
there is one which fully explains these move- 
menta Some writers affirm that they are 
entirely due to temperature ; others, that they 
are caused by a want of food ; while others, again, 
assert that they are traceable, within certain 
limits, to a hereditary impulse which guides birds 
in following lines of flight over scas where at one 
time all was land. 

There can be no doubt that originally, Lirda, 
like other animals, were actuated to a. great 
extent in their periodical shiftings By the main 
considerations of food and temperature. As 
familiar examples of this, we have only to| southwards, and again in early spring proceeding 
remember that species which are reared within! northwards, with unvarying regularity; and it 
the Arctic Circle are compelled to quit their | has consequently become a matter of considerable 
birthplaces as soon as the brief summer is past | interest to ornithologists, as well as to naturalists 
—their haunts becoming wrapped in snow, and | at large, to record such observations as may help 
their feeding-grounds converted into a dreary| to throw light upon the question as to what 
expanse of ice; while in our own cquntry, every | species share in the general migration and how 
one knows that swallows and other soft-billed | their movements appear to be influenced. 
birds are obliged to leave us at the close of; In Chambers's Journal for December 1876, 
autumn, and repair to climes where there is) suggestion was made that the light-keepers of 
not only greater warmth but abundance of insect | our lighthouses might be enlisted in the cause 
life, on which their subsistence depends. of science by making notes of their observations 

Another theory, however, may be adverted to,| concerning birds and other animals, as by that. 
as showing the phenomena in a more suggzstive | means new facts would certainly be added to our 
and poetical light—namely, that put forward byj stores of knowledge; and Messrs J. A. Harvie 
the aged Swedish poet Runeberg, who believes| Brown and John Cordeaux—two well-known 
that birds, in undertaking their vast and toileome | ornithologists—subsequently undertook of their 
journeys, are solely influenced by their longing for | own accord the circulation of carefully prepared 
light. When the days become shorter in the|echedules among the kecpera of lighthouses 
‘north, birds make up their minds to go south-] and lightships situated on the English and 
wards; but as soon as the long northern daye| Scottish céete, with a view to investigate the 
of summer set in, ‘with all their luminous and! migratory movements of birds. The results, 
long-drawn hours,’ the winged hosts return to their} which were both interesting and valuable, wets 
old haunts, There is evidently something in thie] published im the Zoologist for 1880, but were | 
theory, because, in the case of the insectivorons| immediately thereafter reprinted in a conveniant, 
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form for reference, Subsequently, it was found 
that the scheme was somewhat beyond the limita 
of private enterprise, and application for aid was 
therefore made to the Britiah Association at its 
meeting at Swansea, in the autumn of the same 
year. This led to the appointment of a Com- 
mittee of Naturalists, whose Report, issued in 
1881 (London: Sonnenschein and Allen), was 
so encouraging, that when the Association again 
met at York, a larger Committee was appointed, 
and a wider interest given to the investigations 
by their extension to the coasts of Ireland. A 
subsequent Report on the migration of birds, 
containing a mass of interesting information on 
the pee referred to, has recently been issued 
as the work of this Committee; and judging 
from its contents, it may reasonably be expected 
that the results of such investigations will 
become more and more important as the work 
proceeds. 

From the returns given by the light-keepers, 
it would appear that birds, prior to crossing 
the ocean, follow closely the coast-line in their 
journeyings, and that during the two periods 
named, a continuous stream passes to and from 
their summer quarters, broken, it may be, by 
a sudden change of wind or other vicissi- 
tude of weather, and thus causing ‘throbs’ or 
‘rushes,’ as they have been termed, but steady 
as a rule—the hereditary impulse being too 
powerful to admit of anything ‘at a temporary 
deviation or delay on these great highways of 
migration, 

t seems strange that while such movements 
are taking place, persons resident but a few miles 
inland may be unaware of the winged multitudes 
that in this way pass within a short distance of 
their homes. et a yreat deal of information 
may be gathered by close observers who are 
willing to visit the seacoast at daybreak about 
the time the birds are on the move. The present 
writer well remembers seeing large flights of birds 
of different species arriving in early spring on the 
shores of East Lothian for a succession of years. 
Among these, the swallows were conspicuous even 
at some distance out at sea, the main body passing 
northwards in undeviating flight, while nume- 
rous detachments left it and came landwards, to 
people the haunts in the country which they 

oceupied the previous year. The same was 
observed in the case of wheatears, redstarts, and 
golden-crested wrens—the last-named being parti- 
cularly interesting from their tiny size. Occa- 
Goaally goldcrests would come in great numbers, 
and immediately on alighting, would flutter in 
the morning sunlight among the rocks and walls 
near high-water mark in search of insect prey, 
paying no heed to the presence of any one 
watching their motions Again, in the autumn 
months, buzzards, owls, and woodcock would 
arrive simultaneously, and pitch upon the rocks 
at low water, as if glad to touch the nearest 
Jand ; and even wood-pigeons (supposed by the 
country folks to come from Norway), which 
delight only in dense woods and fertile fields, 
and which suddenly appear in vast numbers 
in severe British winters, settled in crowds upon 
the stony beach without any preliminary survey 
of the ground. Observations like these can be 
made on almosf any part of the east of Scot- 
land, and it is gratifying to find them verified 
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in a remarkable d by the returns from 
the light-keepers, which not only show the close- 
ness with which birds. follow the coast-line, but 
also indicate the pointe of land from which they 
speed seawards in their adventurous flight. Thua, 
it is found that arrivals and departures take | 
pee at Spurn Point and on the coast of For- 
arshire—the inference being, if the theory of 
that an 





a former land-communication be tru 
ancient coast-line must have extended east or 
north-eastward probably from Holderness to 
Southern Scandinavia and the mouth of the 
Baltic. There is also reason to believe that 
similar points of arrival and departure exist in 
the north-east of Aberdeenshire, judging from the 
occurrence of s0 many rare birds, whose pres- 
ence there at the migration season can hardly 
otherwise be accounted for. 

Among other interesting facts brought to light 
by the present series of investigations we find 
that, with very rare exceptions, young birds of 
the year migrate some weeks in advance of 
the parent birds, and that the appearance on 
our coasts in autumn of many specics, such as 
the wheatear, fieldfare, redwing, hooded crow. 
goldcrest, and woodcock, may almost be predicted 
to a day. The punctuality, indeed, with which 
certain birds return to us im the fall of the year 
is remarkable—one opecies regularly ing 
precedence of another according to the time 
required for their self-dependence. Shore-birds 
apparently reach this stage earlier than land-birds, 
as it has been observed that the young of the 
knot, gray plover, godwit, and sanderling—birds 
which nest in very high latitudes, and are the 
last of the migrants to leave in spring—are 
ainongst the first to come to our shores. 

The most interesting of all the stations from 
which returns have been sent is the small rocky 
island of Heligoland, situated in the North Sea, 
about forty miles from the mouth of the Elbe. 
Here the tired wing of wany a feathered wan- 
derer finds a resting-place. Lying almost directl 
in the line of migration, the is and has been perl- 
odically visited oy birds in incredible numbers, 
rmaany of them belonging to specics of extraordi- 
nary interest. Attracted by the lighthouse, which 
occupies the highest point of the island, and 
throws out on dark nights a blaze of light ‘like 
a star of supreme brightness, many thousands of 
birds of all kinds pitch upon its treeless surface, 
where they have scarcely any shelter from the 
weather, and where they, become at once a prey 
to the wants of the islanders, who capture them 
in vast numbers, and use thdm as food. Mr Cor- 
deaux, in an interesting communication to the Ibis 
for 1875, states, that on the evening of the 6th 
of November 1868, three thousand four hundred 
larks were captured on the lantern of the light- 
house before f-past nine o’clock ; and on the 
same evening, subsequent to that hour, eleven 
thousand six hundred others were taken—making 
a total of fifteen thousand. For this holocaust 
of these charming songsters, no words of depre- 
cation are strong enough, though their capture 
was probably regarded as a lawful addition to 
the farder of the captors, and probably such 
visitations had been so regarded ever since the 
lighthouse had to lure the creatures 
to an untimely fate! In this way also, no doubt, 
many a feathered rarity was eo 
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Fortunately for science, however, this little 
island has numbered amongst its resident popula- 
tion an observer of rare intelligence, Mr H. Gatke, 
whose leisure hours have been employed for nearly 
thirty years in registering the occurrence of the 
birds which have either made the rock a tempo- 
rary resting-place or been seen crossing it in their 
migratory fhght. Mr Gatke firat visited Heligo- 
land as an artist; but having secured an official 
appointment there, he afterwards made the island 

és permanent home. During the interval, he 
has collected and preserved with his own hands 
upwards of four hundred cies—a collection 
containing examples of the avi-fauna of the four 
quarters of the globe. Strange as it may appear, 
birds have louckied here whose proper homes are 
wide as the poles asunder—birds from the burning 
‘plains of India and the arctic lands of desolation. 

he Far West, too, has contributed its land and 
water birds; and from the barren steppes of 
Siberia, tiny warblers have joined the moving 
throng. As instances of the abundance of what 
are called ‘British birds,’ mention may be made 
of flights of buzzards numbering thousands which 
passed over the island on September 22, 1881; 
while flocks of equal numbers rested on the cliffs, 
and a ‘great flight’ of hooded crows, which crossed 
in the same direction. As for the starling—a bird 
which has become extraordinarily plentiful in this 
country during the last thirty years—it is referred 
to as making its appearance in a ‘great rush,’ 
which no doubt accounts for a flock, recorded 
some time afterwards as coming from the east, by 
a light-keeper on the English coast, ‘estimated to 
contain a million starlings, making a noise like 
thunder, darkening the sir.’ All these birds were 
doubtless of Scandinavian origin, and had in the 
case of each species travelled in a compact body 
along the coast-line until they reached North 
Germany, where they had to some extent become 
broken up, many of the birds being induced to 
alter their flight westwards in the direction of 
the British coasts. As a natural consequence, the 
earliest observers of their arrival in this country 
would be the light-keepers at Spurn Head on 
the Yorkshire coast; and the records from this 
station show that the buzzards and hooded crows 
at least, reached us from Heligoland in somewhat 
less than twenty-four hours, 

Another important post of observation is the 
lighthouse on the Isle of May, in the Firth of 
Forth,* from which one of the reporters has 
obtained records of species of more than ordi- 
nary interest, the intelligent keeper there having 
sent him no fewer than seven closely filled sche- 
dules, principally referring to autumn migrations. 
Seventy-five species have already been identified 
from this station; but in addition to these, 
numerous entries refer to ‘amall birds’ of various 
descriptions, regarding which and other accidental 
visitors, more will be known as the investigations 

arrangements having been made ior the 
preservation and transmission to the mainland of 
all the especies that occur at the station. The 
ocetrrence te blue-throated warbler here— 
a very rare bird in raagy Mle het the 
sibility of other interesting forms being sent from 
this locality. 


* See article ‘Tho Iale of Ma: 
f Chambers's Journal for September 
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In summarising the material received, the dom- | 


pilers of the Report confess that the mi 
of are most erratic and difficult to ~ 
tabulate. In certain yeara, however, these are 


unquestionably regulated by the movementa of 
the fish upon which they feed. The late Pro- 
fessor MacGillivray has recorded that, in the 
winter of 1837, a flock of seagulis computed 
to contain not short of a million birds made 
its ap ce in the Firth of Forth; and it 
must be within the recollection of at least one 
of the reporters that in 1872-3 similar if not 
even greater numbers visited the firth, the most 
common species being the kittiwake and lesser 
black-backed gull. se this memorable inva- 
sion, unusual numbers of glaucous and Iceland 
guile made their appearance, birds of such note 
among ornithologists as to be marked objecta when 
they do occur; and the entire assemblage was 
suggestive of a migration contralled .by the;move- 
ments of fishes—the waters of the fAixth. being at 
that time swarming with sprats. The ‘oatches’ 
of the local fishermen were so heavy as to neces- 
sitate their sale ot a trifling sum per cartload 
to the neighbouring farmers, for the purpose of 
manuring their fields. 

There is not much, we apprehend, to be gathered 
from the appearance of sane petrels, Jong-tailed 
or ice ducks (Harelda glacialis), and other species 
whose haunts are exclusively marine, as their 
occurrence inshore signifies in nearly all cases 
continued rough weather at some distance from 
land. There are no seafaring creatures, indeed, 
that delight more in storms than ice-ducks and 
petrels; for them, the huge green waves or 
churned maases of foam have no terrors; the 
are for the time being at home amid the wildest 
waters—the petrels on the one hand flitting 
silently over the turbulent billows, rising as they 
advance, and falling in their wake with con- 
temptuous ease; the ducks, on the other hand, 
careering aloft during a sudden blast, and sound- 
ing their bagpipe-like notes, as if deriding the 
war of elements. Very different is the experience 
of the tender songsters that traverse the dreary 
waste of waters; sorely tried in their ds 
of flight, they are not unfrequently caught by 
adverse gales and driven hundreds of miles out 
of their course, to be finally swallowed by the 
pitiless waves. 

In connection with this subject, and as bearing 
upon the question of former land-communica- 
tions, reference may be made to an_ extremely 
interesting paper on the Migration and Habits of 
the Norwegian Lemming, read before the Lin- 
nan Society of London by Mr W. D. Crotch 
in 1876. In this communication, Mr Crotch 
shows that the lemming, which is a small 
tat-like animal, occurring in abundance in 
many parte of Norway, assembles periodical: 
although at irregular intervals, in incredib. 
numbers, and travels westwards until the sea- 
coast #y reached ; after which, on the first calm 
day, the vast multitude plunges into the Atlantic 
Ocean, ‘and perishes, with its front still pointing 
westwards” Such a voluntary destruction in 
the case off. single species is perhaps nowhere 
else to be found in the history of migratory 
animals, and it seems difficult. to unders 
how the annihilation of so many 


hordes through a ‘suicidal routine’ should not 


“a 











ultimately lead to their extinction. Mr Crotch 
tells us that no survivor returns to the moun- 
tains; indeed, so formidable is the migration 
and ita effects Oey the poor fugitives, that 
we are told by Collett—a Norwegian natu- 
ralist—of a ship sailing for fifteen hours shroveh 
‘a swarm of leenealings which extended as far 
over: the Trondhjems fiord as the eye could 
reach,’ 

Mr Crotch rightly, we think, concludes that 
land existed in the North Atlantic Ocean at no 
very remote date, and that when dry land con- 
nected Norway with Greenland, the Jemmings 


‘acquired the habit of migrating westwards for 


the same reasons which govern more familiar 
migrations.’ The inherited tendencies, therefore, 
of this little creature are opposed to the so-called 
instinct which impels quadrupeds as well as birds 
to change their quarters in quest of food and 
warmth, unless we conclude, with Mr Crotch, 
that in the case of the lemming, such instinct 
has persistently failed in its only rational pur- 
pose. 


BY MEAD AND STREAM 
BY CHARLES GIBBON. 
OHAPTER XL.—MADGE’S MISSION. 


Tar glow of happiness on Madge’s face seemed 
to brighten even the gloomy atmosphere outside. 
She had done something for Philip~—something 
that would not only give him pleasure in the 
highest degree, but which he would regard as 
an important practical service. For she had no 
doubt that she would be able to convince Mr 
Beecham of the groundlessness of all his charges 
against Mr Hadleigh. Then the two men would 
meet ; they would shake hands; all the errors 
and suspicions which had separated them would 
be cleared up, forgiven, and soon forgotten in 
the amity which would follow. How glad Philip 
would be. She was impatient to complete her 
good work. 

Miss Hadleigh entered the room hurriedly. 

“Goodness pracious, dear, what charm have 
you uaed with papa that you have kept him 
so long with you? I never knew him stay so 
long with anybody before.’ 

The only charm used was that the subjects 
we had to talk about were of great interest to 
us both,’ Madge answered, smiling. 

‘Oh, how nice,—They concerned Philip? What 
does he say ?” 

‘That we are not to pay attention to the 
rumours until we have definite information from 
Philip himself.’ 

‘Was that all?’ Miss Hadlcizh was disap- 
pointed, and her expression of curivsity indicated 
that she was quite sure it was not all. 

‘No, said Madge softly, wishful that her 
answer might have been more satisfactory to Mies 
Hadleigh. 

The latter did not endeavour to conceal her 
epee but she did successfully conceal her 
feeling of pique that Madge should have been 
-taken into the confidence of her father about 
matters of grave moment: she was sure they 
were 80, for she had passed him on his way to 
the library. She had never been so honoured. 

‘IT suppose I must not ask you what the other 
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subjects were, dear?’ shetsaid, with one of her 
most gracious smiles. She meant: ‘You cer- 
tainly ought to tell me.’ 

Madge was spared the necessity of making a 
reply ; for Mr leigh, instead of sending the 
ayemen packet, had brought it himeelf. hen 

e appeared, his daughter was silent. That was 
generally the case; but on the present occasion 
the silence had an additional significanct? She 
was struck 7 a peruse change in his expres- 
sion, his walk, and manner. As she afterwards 
told her betrothed, it quite took her breath away 
to see him coming into the room looking as mild 
as if there had never been a@ frown on his face. 
The dreamy, seeking look had vanished from 
his eyes, which were now fixed steadily on 
Madge. 

‘I have brought you the memorandum, Miss 
Heathcote, and you are free to make what use 
of it you may think beat,’ 

*I hope to make good use of it,’ was her answer 
as she received a long blue envelope which was 
carefully sealed. 

‘Of course you understand that you are at 
liberty to open this yourself, or in the pres- 
ence of others whom you think the contents 
muy afiect.’ 

‘I shall first find one or two of the other 
letters, said Madge, after a moment’s reflection, 
‘and then I shall place them with this packet, 
sealed as it is, in the hands of the gentleman it 
most concerns,’ 

‘IT am satisfied. What I am most anxious 
about is that you yourself should be convinced. 
Do not forget rat 

‘I am already convinced.’ No one could doubt 
it who saw the bright confidence in her eyes. 

‘That is all I desire; but of course it will be 
a pleasure to me if you succeed in convincing 
others. I have told them to have the carriage 
ready, as J thought you might be in a hurry to 
get home.’ 

‘Indeed I am ; and thank you.’ 

Amazement ag much as courtesy kept Miss 
Hadleigh mute until the leave-taking compelled 
her to utter the usual formalitie. Mr Hadleigh 
saw Madge to the carriage, and there was a note 
of tenderness in his ‘Good-bye’—as if he were 
a father seeing his daughter start on a long 
journey from which she might never return. 

What wdb the mysterious influence the girl 
exercised over this man? Under it he had been 
always different from what he gia pie to be 
at other times; and under it he had conrented 
to do that to which no one else, except Philip, 
had ever dreamt he could be persuaded. 

‘I shall be glad when they are married,’ he 
repeated to himself as, when the carriage had 
disappeared, he walked slowly back to the 
library. 

Aunt Hessy was somewhat startled when she 
saw the Ringsford carriage and Madge come out 
of it alone. 

‘Is anythi isd at the Manor?’ she 
asked ; but before she had finished the question 
she was reassured by the face of her nicce. 

‘No, aunt; but Mr Hadleigh thought I should 
have the carriage, as I was in a hurry. I have 
had a long with him. He has made me 
v happy, and has given me the power to 
iske others happy.’ ; 


ines ny 
were in the parlonor now, and Aunt 
Heasy smiled at the excitement of the usually 
calm Madge. 
‘Is it extra blankets and coala for the poor folk, 
or a Christmas feast for the children?’ 

‘No, no, aunt: it ig something of very great 
importance to Philip and to me. Philip’s uncle 
hes all these years believed that it was Mr 
Hadleigh who spread the false report about him ; 
and that is why he will not agree to have any- 
thing to say to him. Now, Philip has set his 
i upon making them friends, and I can do 
it! 

There was a brightness in the girl’s voice and 
manner which Aunt Hessy was glad to see after 
those days of pained thoughtful looks, 

‘How are you to do that, child?’ 

‘By showing Philip’s uncle who the real traitor 
wos. His name was Richard Towers, and Mr 
Hadleigh says you knew him 

‘Richard Towers, echoed the dame gravely, 
and looking back to the troubled time calmly 
enough now. ‘We did know him, and we did not 
like him. He was one of the worst lads about 
the place, although come of decent people. He 
borrowed money from my father, and thought 
lhe could pay it back by wedding his daughter. 
He would not take “no” for an answer for a long 
time. But at last he came to see that there was 
no chance for him, and he spoke vile words. I 
do believe he was the kind of man that would 
take pleasure in such evil work.’ 

‘He did doit. I have the proof,’ 

‘The wonder is we never thought of it before,’ 
continued the dame thoughtfully ; ‘but he has 
been gone away this many a year and is dead 
now. He went to California, and was shot in some 
drunken quarrel. Neighbour Hopkin’s lad, who 
was out there too, says he was lynched for robbing 
acomrade and trying to murder him. But these 
are not pleasant things to talk’ about. God for- 
give the poor man all his sins; although, if what 
thou’rt saying be true, he brought sorrow cnough 
to our door.’ 

That was the worat word the good woman had 
for the man. Then Madge, without betraying 
the confidence of Beecham, gave her a brief out- 
line of her conversation with Mr Hadleigh. Aunt 
Hessy naturally concluded that it was Philip who 
had suggested that she should speak to his father, 
and asked no questions. With her mind full 
of wonder at the way in which t&e wicked are 
fonnd out sooner or later, she went to the dairy 
whilst Madge wrote a hasty note to Mr Beecham. 
She asked simply what was the earliest hour at 
which she could see him. 

She gave the note to young Jerry Mogridge 
with strict injunctions that he was to bring back 
an answer, no matter how long he might have 
to wait. Jerry promised faithful obedience, and 
prstely hoped that he might have to Wait a 
long time, for the taproom at the Kings Head 
was a pleasant place in which to spend a few 
hours. 

Then Madge went to the garret, which had 
been a storehouse of wonders to her in childhood, 
for there the lumber of several generations was 
stowed. It was a é place, ocenpying nearl 
the whole length and breadth of the house, wit! 
a small window at each end, and one skylight. 
She knew exactly where to find the oaken box 
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she wanted, for she herself had pushed it sway 
under the sloping roof near one FP the windows, 
It was not a ae 

in dragging it forward, so that she bad the 
benefit of the light. She had the ke ready ; 
but as it had not been uscd for years, she found 
it was not easy to get it to act, At length she 
succeeded, and raising tha lid, disclosed a mass 
of old letters neatly tied in bundles, and old 
account-books ranged in order beside them. 

The letters were not only neatly tied but duly 
docketed, so that, as Madge. rapidly took out 
bundle after bundle, she had only to ite the tops 
to see from whom they had come and when. 
The light was failing her fast, and Aunt Hessy 
would on no account permit a lighted lamp or 
candle to be brought into the garret. She 
strained her eyes, and endeavou to quicken 
her search. At length she found two letters, 
both dated in the same year—the year of her 
mother’s marriage—and bearing the name Richard 
Towers. With a breath of satisfaction she drew 
them out from the bundle. What their contents 
might be did not matter: all she wanted was 
to secure fair specimens of the man’s hand- 
writing. 

After relocking the box and thrusting it back 
into its place, she descended to the oak parlour. 
The lamp waa on the table, and she lit it at once. 
Her first arapulee was to open those letters and 
read them. But that would be to no purpose, ag 
it was not in her power to compare the writing 
with the memorandum in the blue envelope she 
had received from Mr Hadleigh. Of course she 
was at perfect liberty to open that too, and it 
was natural that she should feel an inclination 
todo so. This fecling, however, was brief. She 
had decided to deliver the undoubted letters of 
Richard Towers and the packet with its seala 
unbroken. So she secured them all in one cover, 
which she addressed to Austin Shield. It was 
not to pass from her own hand except into that 
of the person for whom it was intended, 

She had not recovered from the sense of hurry 
in which she had been acting, when young Jerry 
returned, and after fumbling in his pockets, pro- 
duced a note. : 

‘You saw Mr Beecham, then?’ sho said gladly. 

‘Didn’t seo him at all, missy; and I thought 
maybe as I’ better bring that back.’ The note 
he gave her was her own. 

‘But I told you to wait.’ 

‘Weren’t no sort ov use, missy. Gentleman’s 
one away bag and baggage ; and they say at the 
ings Head he ain't a-coming back no more.’ 

‘Did he leave no address 1’ 

*No what, missy?’ 

‘The name of any plact where letters could 

be sent to him.’ 

*Q yes. I saw father: he drove him to the 
station, and the gentleman’s gone to London.’ 

This was all the information young Jerry had 
been able to obtain, and he regarded it as quite 
satisfactory. To Madge, it was disappointing ; 
but only in go far that it delayed the completion 
of her mission for a few days. It was certainly 
strange thay Vir Beecham should take his depar- 
ture go suduenly without leaving any message 
for her; but she had no doubt that the post 


would bring her one. 
So, peg she settled herself down to wait for 








e box, and she had no a ; 
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Philip, and to make him glad when he came, 
with news that his had given his 
consent to the reconciliation, 


But Philip did not visit Willowmere that 
night. 





ANCIENT ROCK-HEWN EDICTS. 


Havina had the good fortune, some years ago, 
to find myself in the grand old Indian Iond, in 
company of friends so exceptional as still to 
take keen interest in all matters relating to native 
customs and Indian antiquities, I hailed with 
delight their proposal that we should devote some 
weeks to leisurely wandering among the chief 
points of interest along the line of railway, and 
thus with ease and comfort see more of the 
country than many old Indians have explored 
in their long years of exile. One of the chief 
cities where we made a prolonged halt was 
Allahabad—that is, ‘the City of God’—now the 
point of junction for the railway from Bombay 
and from Calcutta, but dear to the natives of 
India as the meeting-place of the sacred rivers 
the Jumna and the Ganges, and consequently 
a very favourite place of pilgrimage, where 
countless multitudes annually assemble from 
every part of Hindustan. 

Immediately above the junction of the sacred 
rivers stands the old fort of Allahabad, a grand 
mass of red sandstone, built by the great Emperor 
Akbar. It now contains a very large English 
armoury—ygreat guns and little guns, and cannon 
and mortars, and all manner of weapons. Here it 
wes thet the English found refuge during the 
Mutiny ; and our friends showed us the balcony, 
over-hanging the river, to which they thank- 
fully hanled up any morsels of food or firewood 
brought to them by the faithful old servants, 
whom, however, they had been compelled to 
dismiss, with the rest of the native attendants, 
from within the walls of the fort. The mutiny 
in this city was very quickly crushed by the 
timely arrival of General Neill with his ‘Madras 
Lambs ;’ not, however, till after one awful uight, 
when, the doors of the jails having been broken 
open, three thousand miscreants were turned 
loose to lend their aid in burning and plundering 
the city. Upwards of fifty Europeans were 
massacred that night, including cight young 
cadets who had only just arrived from home. 
In the centre of the fort stands a very remark- 
able monolith, surmounted by a lion. It bears 
an inscription in the ancient Pali character, and is 
known as the Lat or Stone of Asoka, a mighty em- 
peror who lived about 250 B.0., and who, having 
embraced the tenets of Buddha, inscribed his 
decrees on sundry great pillars which he erected 
in divera cities, One of these is at the Buddhist 
caves of Karli, and is called the Lion-pillar. It 
js a sixteen-sided monolith, surmounted by four 
lions, Another exists at Delhi, in the ruined 
fort of Togluck, though it is called after Feroze, 
_& very moder emperor, whereas Asoka was, a8 
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ages. are sometimes surmounted by 
lions, sometimes by human figures, overshadowed 
by the seven-headed cobra, or some other emblem 
of ower, such as the mystic umbrella—symbo- 
lical of Buddha—of which sufficient trace remains 
to be. recognised, though time and weather 
have in the course of two thousand long years 
worn away the distinct form. Very similar pillars 
are at the present day erected in Nepaul, whereon 
are placed statues of kings, sometimes shaded by 
an umbrella made of metal—and in one instance, 
by the serpent hood. 

From the reign of Asoka, the stone architecture 
of India dates its origin. He is said to have left 
eighty-four thousand buildings of various sorta, 
as the marks of his footprints on Time's sands. 
To him is attributed the great tope at Sanchi, 
that mighty relic-shrine, whose huge stone portals 
are to this day a marvel of mythological pak 
ture, the details of which have now been made 
so familiar to us all by cas Begs ie Si and 
description (see Fergusson’s Tree and Serpent 
Worship, and also the great plaster casts at the 
South Kensington Museum)—sculptures repre- 
senting the primeval worship of sacred serpents 
and holy trees, and displaying wheels, umbrellas, 
and other symbols more particularly suggestive 
of the new faith—that of Buddha—which Asoka 
established as the religion of the state. This 
mighty despot having determined that the new 
maxims which had become binding on his own 
conscience should henceforth be law to his sub- 
jects, proceeded to inseribe them on stone in every 
corner of his dominions, that the waylarer might 
read them for himself, 

Thus it is that, besides finding his edicts 
engraven on his buildings and pillars, they are 
also found inscribed—as on imperishable tableta 
—on at rocks scattered over the country 
from Orivsa to Peshawur. One of these huge 
boulders, twenty feet in height and twenty-three 
in circumference, lies in the lonely jungle in 
the district of Kathiawad in Western India 
Here the emperor states, that bemg convinced 
of the iniquity of slaying living creatures, he 
will hencetorth desist from the pleasures of the 
chase. Henceforth, no animal must be put to 
death either for meat or sacrifice; and this law, 
which the emperor appoints for himself, is to 
apply to all his subjects, who are in future to 
feed only ont vegetables, His protection of the 
brute creation applies not only to their lives ; 
medical care is to ba provided for all living 
creatures, man and basal throughout the whole 
empire, a3 far south as Ceylon. Welle were to 
be dug, and trees planted, that men and beasts 
might have shade and drink. The emperor forbids 
all convivial meetings, as displeasing to the gods 
or injurious to the reveller. He declares that 
he will himself set the example of abstaining 
from all save religious festivals On this huge 
‘Junagadh Rock,’ as it is called, allusion is also 
made to four contemporary Greek kings, The 
date thus obtained is proved to be abound 250 
Bc, which just corresponds with that of Asoka 
himeelf. 

The edicts £0 into various other matters, They 
inculcate the practice of a moral law of exceeding 
purity ; they enjoin universal charity; and bi 
all men strive to propagate the true creed. To 
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this end, special missionaries were to be sett 
forth to the uttermost parts of the earth, to preach 
to rich and poor, learned and ignorant, that they’ 
might bring those ‘which were bound in the fet- 
ters of sin to a righteousness passing knowledge.’ 
Nevertheless, 4 liberal margin was to be allowed 
for diversity of opinion, and nothing savouring 
of religious persecution was to be tolerated. At 
the same time, the domestic life of the people was 
subject to the strictest censorship, overseers bein 

appointed to report on every act in the life o 
every subject. These domestic inspectors attracted 
the particular attention of the Greeks who visited 
India in the train of Alexander the Great, who 
first turned the attention of Europeans to the 
then unknown Indian land, and pursued his 
career of conquest as far as the banks of the 
Sutlej, making himeelf master of the Punjab, and 
eatablishing Greek colonies at various places, 
These Greeks described the domestic monitors 
as ‘Episcopi,’ and asserted that their duty was 
to report, either to the king or the magistrates, 
everything that happened in town and country 
—an office which they seem to have filled wisely 
and with discretion. We may here observe that 
there must be some confusion in this chronicle of 
ancient days, inasmuch as Alexander the Great 
is stated to have died at Babylon in the year 323 
Bc. a hundred years before the date msually 
assigned to the death of Asoka, 

But Asoka’s pillar has been to us as a talisman, 
“transporting us backward for twenty ceuturier, 
to those remote days, which we now hear of as 
a dream of the past, when Buddhism first arose, 
and, like a mighty wave, for a while overspread 
the whole land. Hinduism is now, however, the 
chief religion of this north-west province, 

The pillar is not the sole representative of 
diversity of creed that exists within the huge 
Mohammedan fort, a fort now held by Christians, 
who have fitted up one of Akbar’s buildings as a 
military chapel, where, we believe, service is held 
daily. Half-way between this Christian church 
and the Buddhist pillar there still exists a Hindu 
temple of exceeding sanctity, though how the 
Mohammedans came to tolerate its existence 
within their fort is a marvel quite beyond com- 
prehension. It is a foul temple of darkness, 
extending far underground, and roofed with low 
arches, e descended by a flight of dark dirty 
steps, dimly revealed by a couple of tallow 
candles; and we followed the old@seldier who 
acted as our guide, and who led us along dark 

s, and did the honours of various dis- 

ting idols, stuck in niches, some as large as 
ite, others quite small, but all alike hideous, 
and all adorned with flowers, and wet with the 
libations of holy Ganges water, poured upon them 
by the faithful. The flowers are the invariable 

African marigold and China roses. 

h image is generally smeared with scarlet 
paint, to symbolise the atonement of blood that 
should be offered daily, but which most of the 
worshippers are too poor to afford. This sub- 
stitute for the sacrifice of blood is common all 
over India, where a daub of red paint adminis- 
tered to the village god is at all times an 
acceptable act of atonement. These village gods, 

, however, are generally placed beneath some fine 
old tree, with the blue sky overhead; but this 
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enter without a shiddermg j pression of edkthity 
and sensual demon-worehige ce mt : 


Here we were also shown a buddi: ; aah 
d to be of extraordinary sntiguityy: « Retiea 


y no means shaken, though the Brahmins fre 

quently substitute a new tree. So holy is this 
temple, that when, at one time, all natives were 
excluded from the fort, one rich Hindu pilgrisa 
arrived, and offered twenty thousand rupees for 
perme iein to worship here. The commandant, 
however, had no authority to admit any one, se 
was compelled to refuse his prayer, in spite of so 
tempting a buit. It was with a feeling of 
ikanetut relief that we emerged from that noxious 
and oppressive darkness into the balmy ait’ and 
blessed sunlight. 

We spent some pleasent howts im one of the 
balconies overhanging the river, while in the 
cool room within, fair women with musical voices 
accompanied themselves on the piano, in Akbar’s 
old quarters ; and.so we idled away the heat of 
the day till the red sun sank into the water, 
behind the great dark railway bridge, a bridge 
which the Brahmins declared the gods would 
never tolerate on so sacred a river as the Jumma, 
but which nevertheless spans the stream in perfect 
security. It was a vast undertaking, as, owing 
to the great extent of country subject to inunda- 
tion during the rains, it was raced to construct 
a bridge well-nigh two miles in length. The 
India railway has certainly necessitated an 
amazing amount of work, on a scale so vast as 
to test engineering skill to the uttermost, and in 
no respect more strikingly than in the construc- 
tion of these monster bridges, one of which, across 
the Soane, is about e mile and a quarter in length 
while that on the Sutlej, between Jellunder and 
Loodiana, is about two and a half miles. On 
the sandbanke just below the fort, huge mud- 
turtles Iuy basking, and the gentlemen amused 
themselves by taking long shots at them from 
the balconies, whereupon the creatures rose and 
waddled into the water with a sudden flop, 
These sendbanks are favourite haunts of croco- 
diles—muggers, as they are called—which, how- 
ever, declined to show on this occasion. 

Perhaps the pleasantest of our afternoons at 
Allahabad was one spent in watching the evolu- 
tions of the native cavalry, Probyn’s Horse, a 
beautiful regiment, whose graceful dress, and still 
more gracetul riding, were always attractive. On 
thie occasion they were playing the game of 
Naza Bazi, or the Game of the Spear, when, 
riding past us singly at full gallop, they with 
their long spear split a wooden tent-peg driven 
hard into the ground. Then they picked a series 
of rings off different poles; alterwards, with 
unerring sword, cleaving a succession of oranges, 
stuck on posts, as though they were foemen’s 
akulls. ext followed some very pretty tiltin 


with against sword. We had only one fa 
to find—their strokes were so unerring thet they 
never alowed us the excitement of a doubt! 
Altogether, it was the prettiest riding imaginable, 
and 2 beautiful! game, though the practice of 
speed, on 


suddenly pulling up short, when af fu 
reaching the rat peg, thereby showing of epee 
horsemanship, must often injure the good s 

As we watched this beautiful sport, we all 

in wishing we could 


gee it introduced into. 
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and I learn with pleasure that many of our own 
cavalry have attained such perfection in this 
game of skill as to be no whit behind the most 
accomplished of Indian horsemen. 





A BUN FOR LIFE. 


A PRISONER had escaped from Dartmoor Prison. 
During a lense fog, which had suddenly enveloped 
& workisig convict-gang, one of them—a man noto- 
riows-for being perhaps the most desperate char- 
actet amongst the many desperate ones there-—had 
gontrived to escape, and, for the present at all 
events, had eluded capture. 

It was not a particularly pleasant piece of news 
for us to hear, considering that we had, attracted 
by 8 very tempting advertisement, taken a small 
house for the summer months not very far dis- 
tant from the famous prison itself. e were 
tired of seaside places ; it seemed as if we should 
enjoy a change from our every-day life in London 
more, if we were in some quiet secluded spot, 
far from uncompromising landladies, crowds of 
over-dressed people, and bands of music. Every 
day we scanned the papers, with a view to dis- 
covering something to suit us; and our patience 
was at last rewarded by coming across the follow- 
ing advertisement, to which I promptly replied : 
‘To be let for the summer months, a charming 
Cottage, beautifully situated on the borders of 
Dartmoor, containing ample accommodation for 
a small family, with every convenience ; a good 
garden and tennis-lawn; also the use of a pony 
and trap, if required ; and some choice poultry. 
Terma, to a careful tenant, most moderate. Apply 
to A. B., Post-office, &c.’ 

The answer to my inquiries arrived in due 
time ; and everything seemed so thoroughly satis- 
factory, that I induced my husband to settle upon 
taking the place for three montis, without a 
personal inspection of it previously. The terms 
were two pounds ten shillings a week, and that 
was to include the use of the pony-trap, the 
poultry, and several other advantages not set forth 
in the advertisement. The only drawback— 
rather a serious one—was that Mr Challacombe, 
to whom the place belonged, had informed me 
that it wos about three miles from a station. 
However, with the pony-trap always at hand, 
even that did not seem an insuperable objection, 
He expatiated ypon the beauty of the scenery ; 
the perfect air Ifgmn the heather-clad moors ; and 
lastly, requested an early decision from us, as 
several other applwanta for the Cottage were 
already in the field. 

To brief, we agreed to take it; and on a 
scorching day in Jul], our party—consistiug of 
two maid-servants, my ‘husband, and myself, and 
our only olive branch,a most precious little 
maiden of three years oldy-started from Padding- 
ton Station en route for Wexeter, where we were 
to branch off for our final Qestination, Morleigh 
Cottage. The pony-trap to meet us; and 
Mr Challacombe had promise’, that we should 
find everything aa comfortable 


sibly e; and as sundry ha, 

“ceded us, j had no fears as to\eftling down 
cosily sa soon as we should arrive. 

: journey to Exeter by an ex 
by mo meang, tedious; wa rather enjdyed it. As 
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station, we seemed to be the only passengers who 
zuled to hog ht; and presently sty found our 
selves, wit! @ exception of a solitary porter, 
the sole occupants of the platform. At one end 
of it lay a goodly pile of our luggage, which 
the said porter had in a very leisurely manner 
extracted from the van. 

The are aein 4 was to meet us; and as Mr 
Challacombe assured us it would not only 
hold four grown-up people and a child, but a fair 
amount of tmpedimenta, we were under no anxiety 
as to how we were to reach Morleigh Cottage. 

‘Is there anything here for us?? my husband 
inquired of the porter. 

‘No, sir; not that I knows of.’ 

‘From Morleigh Cottage?’ Jack explained. 

‘No, sir, he repeate ‘But chance it may 
come yet.’ 

‘Chance, indeed,’ I echoed in a low tone. ‘It 
will be too disgraceful, Jack, if Mr Challacombe 
has forgotten to desire the carriage to be sent.’ 

We oth proceeded to the other side of the 
station, and gazed through the fast-falling twilight 
up @ narrow road, down which the porter informed 
us the pony-trap was sure to come, if it was coming 
at all—which did not seem probable, after a dreary 
half-hour’s hopeless waiting for it. 

In the meanwhile, we beguiled the time by ask- 
ing the porter some leading Te with regard 
to the surroundings, &., of Morleigh Cottage ; 
all of which he answered with a broad grin on 
his sunburnt, healthy face. 

‘How far is the Cottage from here?’ Jack 


inquired. 
‘Better than six miles.’ 
‘Six miles!? I exclaimed !—‘O Jack, Mr 


Challacombe said it was about three.’ 

‘It’s a good step more than that,’ observed the 
porter, with a decided nod of his head. 

‘It is a very pretty place?’ I said interro- 
gatively. 

‘It isn’t bad, for them as likes it,’ was’ the 
guarded and somewhat depressing response. 

I felt my spirits sink to zero. I had persuaded 
Jack to take it; he had suggested that we should 
go to see it first ; but the advertisement had been 
so tempting, and the idea of the other longing 
applicants had made me so keen to secure it, that 
I felt whatever it was like, I must make the best 
of it, and contrive that Jack at least should not 
repent of hating been beguiled by me into, as he 
expressed it, taking ‘a pig in a poke.’ 

‘The pony-carriage is sure to come,’ I said in 
a confident way, once more straining my eyes Up 
the deserted road. As I uttered the word ‘pony- 
carriage,’ I detected a distinct grin for the second 
time on the man’s face, which was presently fully 
accounted for by the appearance of our equi 
coming jolting down the ena rutted ma 
Imagine o tax-cart of the shabbiest, dirtiest de- 
scription, with bare boards for seats, and the 
bottom strewn with straw; the pony, an aged 
specimen, shambling along, with a hernees in 
which coarse pieces of rope predominated. It 
was a pony-trap, with a vengeance. 

I could almost have cried when it drew up, and 
I saw Jack’s critical eye running over all its short- 
comings. And it was all my fault. . 

It was too late to recede from our bargain 
now; all that we could do was to bundle into 
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could an hour's martyrdom driving to Morleigh 
Cottage. 

Our groom was 2 civil boy of about fifteen, clad 
in ordinary working-clothes. He m to 
sit on the shaft or somewhere, and to drive us 
back, as Jack of course had no idea of the direc- 
tion; and, judging from the solitariness of the 
scene, we should not have been wise to depend 
upon chance passers-by to direct us, 

Arrived at last, we found the Cottage was just 
two shades better than the trap. It was a tiny 
abode, ag desolately situated as it was possible to 
conceive; the only redeeming point about it 
being that it was clean. 

The next morning, which happened to be a 
very wet misty one, we surveyed our garden and 
domain generally. The tennis-lawn was spacious 
enough, and the garden, to do Mr Challacombe 
pes was well stocked ; but the place itself was 
te he city of the dead—so silent, so quiet, so 
lonely. 

But as the weather improved, we got out 
most of the day, which rendered us very inde- 
pendent of the small low-roofed rooms. Jack 
and I took long walks, and occasionally we 
utilised the pony-trap, taking with us our little 
Rose and her nurse. 

We began to think soon of asking some of our 
relations to visit us ; and the first to whom I sent 
an invitation was an elderly cousin, who resided 
in London, and who was in rather delicate health. 
I candidly explained the out-of-the-way nature 
of the vite we were in, but descanted upon the 
preat pleasure it would be to have her, and my 
tntire conviction that the air would do her an 
immense amount of good. She came; and it 
was very fortunate for me that she did so, as 
about three days after, a telegram had reached 
us requesting my husband to lose no time in 
returning to town, in consequence of one of his 
pa being taken ill. It was raining when he 
eft us; and I watched the wretched shandrydan 
disappear down the road with feelings I could 
scarcely repress—a sense of foreboding evil seemed 
to oppress me. I tried in vain to shake it off, 
but only partly succeeded in doing so. Cousin 
Susan ealeaveued to console me by reminding 
me constantly that Jack had promised to return 
in a day or two. 

Jack had just been gone for ope week, when 
Rose’s nurse, a pleasant girl of about twenty, 
came to my room and informed me of the occur- 
rence I have already alluded to—‘A prisoner had 
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othing could have frightened me more, and 
I was afraid it might alarm Cousin Susan, 
so I charged Margaret on no account to let 
it reach her ears. Very likely, even now the 
man was captured; it was rare, indeed, that a 
convict ever escaped; but I had heard stories 
of their eluding capture, until, driven by sheer 
starvation, they often surrendered themselves to 
any stray passer-by, to whom the reward might 
or might not be of some consequence. 

That very morning, we arranged to drive 
to rather a distant spot to get some ferns. I 
would fain have deferred the expedition; but 
Cousin Susan was already preparing for it, so I 
could only have postponed it by giving my 
reasons ; and the chance of encountering the con- 
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; hea’ by . 
telling her of it at all, ene sig 

Tt was a lovely morning when we 
and Cousin Susan became quite enthusiastic over 
the ‘frowning tors and wind-swept moors.’ 

‘Don’t you admire them, Helen?’ ashe eaid. 

‘They are very grand,’ I admitted. 

‘Qh, 80 lovely, so wild!’ said Susan, 

I was glad she liked them. 

The ferns were to be found in a sort of ravine, 
which was reached by a narrow lane; on one 
side was almost a precipice, overhanging a 
streamlet, now nearly dry, but one which the 
winter rains soon transformed into a torrent; 
on the other side was a wood, com prin- 
cipally of stunted oak-trees, with hardly any 
foliage, and singularly small; but all around the 
trees was a thick sort of underwood. 

We had left Tom the stable-boy with the tra 
by the roadside, and I had privately resolve 
not to let yy cousin penetrate farther into the 
ravine than I could help; but she was so charmed 
with its wealth of rare ferns, that she skipped 
from one point to another with an amount of 
dexterity and nimbleness I had never before 
given her credit for. 

‘I do think we might collect quite a hamperful, 
Helen!’ she said, kneeling down as she spoke to 
dig up a root most energetically. 

We had better come another day, then,’ I 
responded. ‘I don’t want to be late of getting 
back, so, if you don’t mind just taking a few 
specimens—when Jack is with us, we can come 
again,’ 

‘Now or never!’ gaily rejoined my cousin, little 
imagining how soon her own words were to be 
applicable to ourselves, She pounced joyfully 
upon her ferns, and had collected quite a ama 
heap, when I suggested that we had better tell 
Tom to tie the pony to a gate, and come up to 
carry them down for her. 

*O no!’ said Cousin Susan. ‘I will carry 
them myself. Do help me here just a minute, 
Helen’ 

By this time we were some distance up the 
ravine; the walk was narrow and winding; we 
had gone farther than even I had intended. I 
bent down to give her the assistance she wanted 
in raising up some lovely lichen from the trunk 
of a dead tree. As I did so, my eyes wandered 
some distance from where we were standing 
towards a fallen tree. I fancied—perhaps it was 
ony fancy—I knew I was in a very nervous state, © 
and apt to imagine, but I fancied I saw a move- 
ment Just beyond the tree—it was within twenty 
paces of us, I felt my face grow icy cold; m 
veing seemed chilling ; for a moment I feared 
was going to faint. Death must. be something like 
what I felt on that sunny day in Angust when I 
stood in the Devonshire ravire with my unconacious 
cousin, I looked again. There it was more dis- 
tinctly visible than ever—a line of drab-voloured 
clothiay, and presently o side-view of the most 
villainons-loe countenance it was aver my 
fortune to behold. If I could, without alarming 
her, get my cousin to retrace her steps about ten if 

ards, ie 7 vald have turned 4 corner, and then :|% 

could tell her enough to hurry her onwards, 3 
I knew she was nervous—more a0, perhaps, than {] 
myself; but I knew we were in imminent peril: |: 
while in such close proximity to thie desperate: | 
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and, from his very escape, doubly desperate 
man. 

‘Sean,’ I sxid—my voice seemed so hard and 
dry and strange !—‘ you have passed all the best 
ferns here.’ 

‘O no ; I haven't, seid Susan joyously, approach- 
ing two steps wearer the crouching convict. 

‘Am I to throw these away?’ I continued, 
holding out one of her best specimens, and, as 
careleasly and indifferentiy as I could, moving 
bari ah three steps nearer the corner. 

‘No; of course not, she exclaimed, hurrying 
towards me now. ‘Why, Helen, what are you 
thinking of ?’ 

I moved a few more steps on; and in a few 
more, Susan and I would both be out of sight 
of that fallen tree. 

‘There is a much better one here,’ I said, 
keeping my face well averted, for I felt if she 
looked at me she would see its ashy paleness. 

‘Where?’ she asked. ‘Wait a minute, and 
I'll come for it. To my horror, she retraced 
her steps towards her heap of ferns, and care- 
fully counted them, whilst I waited in a atate 
of terror words cannot describe. But she came 
at last, and I tottered with her round the fateful 
corner. 

‘Don't be frightened,’ I said; ‘but come 
quickly ; ask no questions. Do as I tell you, 

usan. 

She paused, affrighted. ‘Good gracious, Helen, 
have you seen a wild beast?’ 

‘Worse, I murmured. ‘Do not run, but lose 
no time.’ 

I ventured to glance behind. Nothing was 
visible ; but every moment was precious ; we myst 
reach the pony-trap and Tor. Qnce all together, 
the convict would surely not venture to attack us, 
and T knew that being on the high-road, alone 
would in itself insure our safety. But we had not 
reached it yet; a long rough narrow path had 
to be traversed. If the man suspected we had 
séen him, nothing would be easier than for 
him to overtake us and make short work of 
us. I thought of Jack, of Rose, of my happy 
life. Everything seemed to float through my 
mind as 1 half led, half dragged Susan after 
me. We had gone perhaps a shade more than 
half-way, when I once more turned round, in the 
distance, on the path over which we had just 

To my unutterable consternation, I beheld 
the convict hurrying towards us, 

‘Run, Susan !’ I panted—‘1un for your life!’ 

Another twist in the road hid us momentarily 
from his sight; but I knew he was after us, 
running now as fast as, or perhaps a good deal 
faster than we were, though we were now both 
of us flying along at a pace which only the 
peril we were in could have enabled us to 
sustain, 

‘For your life!’ I repeated. ‘Run, Susan !’ 

I held her hand. Narrow as was the path, 
we managed to struggle onwards together and to 
keep ahead of our pursuer. Mercifully, we had 
had a good start ; and it had only been on second 
thoughta, some minutes after we had disappeared 
that the man had elected to follow us. felt if 
I once let Susan’s hand she would be lost. 

fh iy once she nearly fell; 
but she recovered hereelf well, and though panting 
terribly, showed no signs of suecumbing. 


But he was overtaking us; I heard him coming 
faster and faster, nearer and nenrer. I heard him 
breathing behind us, and I felt another imstant 
and he must be upon ua. 

‘Help!’ I shrieked. 

‘Help !? echoed poor exhausted Susan, in a still 
shriller treble. 

I heard an oath, awful in its profanity, hurled 
at us; but the steps seemed to pause, 

‘Help! ae iM T ahvieked again. 

We plunged forwards. I heard as in the dis- 
tance the sound of horses’ feet galloping towards 
us. Another moment and we were on the high- 
road ; Susan speechless, her dress half torn off 
her with our terrible race, her hat pone and other- 
wise in a dishevelled condition; I feeling faint and 
sick—but safe—thank God! both of us quite safe 
—with not only Tom, seated in the shandrydan, 
staring in mute amazement at us, but with three 
stalwart mounted warders, who were even then in 
quest of the convict. 

They captured him an hour afterwards, after 
a terrific struggle, which was made all the more 
terrible from the fact of his having possessed him- 
self of a knife, with which he attempted to stab the 
warders. 

Jack came back the next day; and as his 
partner’s illness had assumed rather a serious 
aspect, he told me he must give up Morleigh 
Cottage, and we could finish our holiday at 
Eastbourne or some place nearer town. ‘I never 
could leave you here again, my darling,’ he said ; 
‘after such an escape, [ can’t risk another.’ So 
we all, Cousin Susan included, returned to our 
cosy house in Seymour Street, and afterwards 
proceeded to the seaside, where in due time Susan 
and I both fully recovered from the shock we had 
received in that Devonshire ravine. 





FAMILIAR SKETCHES OF ENGLISH LAW. 
III. MASTER AND KERVANT. 


TE relation of master and servant depends 
entirely upon a contract of hiring and service. 
If the contract is not to be fully performed within 
the period of one year, it is void if not in writing; 
and this necessity for a written contract is not 
confined to cases where the service is intended 
to be for more than one year. If a servant be 
hired on Mon@ay for the term of one year, to 
commence on the following Saturday, the contract 
ought to be in writing, as a verbal contract would 
be void on the ground indicated above—namely, 
that it was not intended to be fully performed 
within one year from the date on which it was 
entered into. If, however, the service was to 
commence on the Monday on which the verbal 
contract of hiring was entered into, no such objec- 
tion would arise. 

Assuming that a valid contract is entered into, 
there are still some peculiarities attached to certain 
kinds of service, which do not affect others. Thus, 
in England, both domestic servants and agricul- 
tural labourers are usually engaged for a year; 
but the former class ah put an end to the 
engagement at any timé by giving one month’s 


notice; while the latter are irrevocably bound 
for the entire year, unless the hiring be deter- 
mined by mutual consent. This di is 








he beeomes exempt from Jurther school attend- 
ance. But if ambitious of being made a ni 
commissioned officer, or of securing one of 
other goad berths, of which there are many epen 
‘to intelligent men, it is advisable for him to 
hold on till he gains a higher certificate, For 
example, to be promoted to the rank of corporal, 
the aspirant must be in possession of a third-class 
certificate ; to attain to a sergeant’s B vpsaaig he 
must have one of the second hua, a con- 
siderable proportion of the men in a regiment 
are kept Fader instruction ; and as socom as one 
batch Le been passed out of the school, other 
candidates appear. A few unfortunates, entirely 
destitute of education when they enlist, are often 
long in obtaining the desired certificates. After 2 
year or two's attendanco, they are probably dis- 
missed from school as ‘useless.’ Such hopeless 
ignoramuses—happily not so numerous now as 
formerly—are a bugbear to the school staff: 
they soon cease to make any attempt to learn, 
and are simply in the way of the mare intelli- 
gent or persevering men, Of course, to such, 
the school-work is a species of punishment. But 
let ws glance at the qnantity and quality of the 
learning implied in obtaining the certificates. 

To satisfy the examiner, the entirely uncul- 
tured youth has in the first place to set himself 
resolutely to learn to read. Then he must be 
able to write to the extent of transcribing a few 
lines from a book. With the mysteries of the 
four elementary rules of arithmetic he must 
display a tolerably intimate acquaintance. To 
men who can already read and write, the latter 
does not prove an insuperable obstacle. Having 
furnished a moderately good ‘paper’ on these 
not very exacting subjects, he in a few days 
receives his frame: class certificate, and leaves 
the school in triumph. But if he aspires to a 
third-class certificate, a man of this kind has 
et nmiuch to do. As a matter of fact, ver 
ew attempt more from mero love of self- 
improvement; an eye to advancement in the 
ranks acts as the stimulus to further study. 
Writing fairly well to dictation is a part of this 
next higher step, and often proves a serious diffi- 
culty. Arithmetic will include the compound 
Tules and reduction ;,and on a man passing this 
standard, a third-class certificate is granted. The 
possession of this : char the holder for the 
tank of corporal. But to the corporal, further 
promotion is La & No corptral would go 
to so much trouble, besides having to perform 
the ordinary duty attached to his rank in 
regimental affairs, except as a step towards 
the coveted chevrons of the sergeant. To 
attain sergeants rank may be tuken os the 
sim and ambition of all corporals; and the 
latter are the men who, as we have seen, 
try to get the third-class certificates. But a 
sergeant must, by the regulations, have a 
second-class certificate. To the comparatively 
untutored corporal, this object entails his con- 
tinued use of the school, and an increased 
demand of the schoolmaster’s instruction. In 
short, to a man whose education has been more 
or less neglected in early youth, this second- 
class test 13 a pretty sti one; it requires a 
considerable amount of application for a time 
before he can present himself for examination 
with a reasonable chance of passing. He must 


be able to write fluently and correctly # made- 
rately difficult passage & dictation; and take 
down military orders with due care to 

ment and spelling. 
nected with military matters—snch as ‘com- 
nmriseariat,’ ‘aide-de-camp,’ ‘manceuvre’—haa to be 


written and spelt correctly. The arithmetical 
part of the examination consists of the ordinary 
rules as far as and including decimals, Besi 

he must be able to work out a debt an 

credit account, a military” savings-bank, account, 
and @ mess account. ithal, he must read 
with fluency, and write a good legible hand. 
Such is the necessary scholastic atéainment of 
the modern sergeant. The ordeal would probably 
have terrified his predecessors of a quarter of 
a century ago. 

There remains still the certificate of the First 
class, This is obtained by a comparatively 
small number of men. It enters into details 
which would be, to many, insurmountable 
difficulties ; and as the possession of it is not 
compulsory for any non-commissioned rank, it 
ig not. much sought after. A few of the origi- 
nally better-educated men do, however, go in for 
it. As a passport to the higher grades of clerk- 
ships, or even to eventual commissions, it is 
desirable. The examination includes an extra 
subject, such as a language, or geometry; the 
whole of arithmetic; and 2 searching test as to 
spelling and composition. 

The reader will see that, from ‘the above 
description, tha second-class certificate is the 
important one to possess. Men having got it, 
are available for all the higher kinds of non- 
commissioned officers, as colonr-sergeanta, ser- 
geant-majors, &c. The work of preparing men 
for this is perhaps a very important part of the 
business of the school, and 1s generally under- 
taken mainly by the schoolmaster himself. 

In an army school the men are divided into 
classes according to their several abilities or stages 
of advancement. A special class is usually com- 
posed of men preparing themselves for the next 
examihation for sergeants; another lot looki 
forward to, being made corporals ore engag 
in the necessary work for third-class certificates, 
Then there are still more elementary classes for 
men trying to get themselves exempted from 
school attendance by passing the fourth class; 
and lastly, are the complete ‘ignoramuses’ who 
are labouring at the alphabet or assiduously 
making pot-hooke. The duration of the daily 
attendance is from an hour to an hour and 
a half; but other duties frequently break in 
upon this, and men are not able to be present 
every successive day. As attendance is com- 
pulsory, the men are paraded and marched 
to school as for any other duty; but the 
room is open in the evering for those enzious 
to push on with their work—the latter being, 
so to 8) , volunteers, and nearly all non- 
commigsioned officers. From this it will be seen 
that men really desirous of picking up & service- 
able education have ample opportunity of doing 
80, especially when we consider the large share 
of spare tyne which the soldier has in ordinary. 
eirc’ ces on his hands, i 


essential for carrying om 
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‘from et one time the more important, 
have soe eso a secondary element in arm 

schools, The present writer was connected wi 

a school elias § gmat ba attendance of two 
hundred men, but no children. This was in 2 
depdt, and the men were almost without exception 
recruite, A small number of children in bar- 
racks were sent out to the Board School, leav- 
ing the school staff to devote ita whole attention 
to the adulta. At one time several regiments 
would have been required to furnish such a 
numerously attended school as the above, when 
recruita came in at the rate of perhaps about 
twenty annually. But short service has filled 
regiments up with recruits, or at least with 
very young eoldiers, which, together with other 
circumstances, has given more ample employment 
to the schoolmaster. if we compare the number 
of recruits who join a regiment with that of 
the certificates of education granted in the same 
corps, we speedily find that the school depart- 
ment has not been asleep; and especially is this 
the case when we consider what is the educa- 
tional standard of most men who enlist. We 
hear a good deal from time to time concerning 
the superior class of men that now seek to 
enter the army; but, practically, from an 
educational point of view, recruits are not 60 
very different from what we have seen for 
many years past. It will 7 be long before 
the army schools are abolished. 

Among some statistics, we lately noticed some 
se relating to the standard of education of 
soldiers. In this statement, a large percentage— 
fifty-seven per cent. of the whole rank and 
file—was set down as of ‘superior education.’ 
This probably referred to the men in possession 
of the two highest kinds of certificates, as 
holders of the third class could hardly be 
included under such a heading. The reader 
anay perhaps be inclined to smile at the use 
of such o high-sounding term; though that 
such a large proportion of the ranks are edu- 
cated even to this degree appeara on the whole 
to be very creditable indeed. It certainly offers 
a marked contrast to the state of alfuirs at no 
very remote period. 





LIGHTING COLLIERIES BY ELECTRICITY. 


This interesting and important experiment has 
juat been tried with great success at the Park 

it Ocean Collieries, South Wales. The arrange- 
ment consists of a number of Swan incandescent 
lamps distributed Hrronenicus the workings, both 
under and above ground, in the workshops and 
engine-houses, The bottom of the mine is thus 
admirably lighted, and the whole of the workings 
as far as the main engine roads). The power is 
supplied by a six horse-power Marshall engine, 
fitted with Hartnell’s patent antomatic expan- 
sion gear, driving a Crompton-Biirgin self-regu- 
lating dynamo. 

We believe we are correct in stating that this 
is the firat attempt to illuminate the whole of 
the interior of a colliery pit, and its workings 
and offices, by this useful medium; and it is 
impossible to over-estimate the value of an incan- 
descent light, and yet one of extraordinary bril- 
Hiancy, in such a place as a coal-mine, subject 
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to the eseape of gases which are liable at any 
moment, on coming in contact with an unpro- 
tected flame, to occasion an explosion involving 
terrible and deplorable consequences. Now, thi 
is one source of danger which the use of 
this system of lighting prevents; and if this is 
found to succeed, it is to be hoped that it may 
be sdopted in all underground works, where the 
advantage of a brilliant light to work by is 
recognised ; a marvellous contrast to the safe 
but gloomy and light-obstructing ‘Davy.’ There 
can Yeally be no reason why this plan should 
not be universally applied to mines, unless the 
objection may be on the score of expense, for 
when once the necessary driving-machin ig 
built, the rest is simple enough, and the advan- 
tages almost untold. 





A LAST ‘GOOD-NIGHT’ 


Lover, I see thee lowly kneeling, 
Claspéd hands and drooping head, 
While the moonbeams pale are stealing 
Sadly round my dying bed. 
Dearest, hush thy bitter weeping ; 
Lay thy tearful cheek to mine, 
While the stars, their death-watch keeping, 
Softly through the lattice shine. 
Through the trees, low winds are sighing, 
And my hand, so worn and white, 
On thy clustering hair is lying. 
Love, my only love, good-night ! 


Ah! I hear thy broken sobbing, 
Faint and low, thy voice hath grown ; 
And I feel thy fond heart throbbing, 
Ob, how wildly, ‘gainst mine own ! 
Dear, my spirit still delaying, 

Loves to hover near thee now, 
Like the moonbeams fondly straying 
Over thy pallid chcek and brow. 

Yes, my soul, to share thy sorrow, 
Pauses in its heavenward flight, 

And will comfort thee to-morrow. 
Love, my dearest love, good-nizht ! 


Now, for one sweet moment only, 
Fold me closely to thy breast. 
When thy life seems dark and lonely, 
Oh, remember I am blest ! 
Though thy voice with grief be broken, 
Smile once were, and call me fair. 
Darling, as my last love-token, 
Take fais little lock of hair. 
Feeling these, thy last carcuses, 
Tears must dim my failing sight. 
Kiss once more my wandering tresses, 
Then a long, a last good-night ! 


Shades of death are round me closing ; 
Tears and shadows hide thy face ; 
Still I fear not, thus reposing, 

In thy faithful, fond embrace. 
Though thou lingerest broken-hearted, 
All thy thoughts to me shall soar ; 

We shall seem but to be parted ; 
I'll be near thee evermore. 
Brightly on my soul's awaking, 
See, yon gleam of heavenly light ! 
Now, behold the morn is breaking, 
Love, wy faithful love, good-night ! 
Fanny Fonrgsren. 
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WATER. 


Water bears a very important part in relation 
to the human system and preservation of health. 
It combines with the tissues of the body, and 
forms a neceasary part of its structure. In the 
case of a man weighing one hundred and fifty-four 
pounds, one hundred and eleven would consist of 
water. It enters very largely into the composi- 
tion of our food. Although water is so important 
a factor in our existence, and although its vitia- 
tion often gives rise to that deadly pestilence, 
typhoid fever, yet, strange to say, there are com- 
paratively few people who possess any trustworthy 
information respecting its primary sources and 
purest forms. The object of this paper will be 
to afford our readers some useful hints respect- 
ing the various kinds of water and their 
relative purity, also to mention certain wise 
precautions requisite in order to avoid impure 
water. 

The first great source of water is the ocean; 
the sun shining upon the surface, its heating rays 
combine with and send out a certain amount of 
vapour. The atmosphere, like a sponge, absorbs 
the vaporous water, forming clouds, which are 
driven by the wind east, west,*north, and 
south, When the clouds arrive in a cooler 
atmosphere, the vapour condenses, and descends 
in the form of rain or snow, being ultimately 
absorbed into the earth, giving rise to dif- 
ferent varieties of water; or it pours down 
the mountains, and forms rivulets, and ulti- 
mately rivers. Thus we have rain, spring, and 
river water. We may here mention that Dr 
Normandy discovered a process by which sea- 
water can be distilled and rendered fit to drink. 
In nature, water is never found perfectly pure, as 
that which descends in rain is to a certain degree 
contaminated by the impurities contained in the 
air, a3 spring-water is by contact with various 
substances in the earth. These impurities are 
not always perceptible. Thus, the clearest and 
brightest waters, those of springs and pellucid 
rivers, even when filtered, are never pure. They 
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all contain a greater or less percentage of saline 
matter, often so much so, indeed, as to form what 
are termed mineral waters. Amongst the purest 
natural waters hitherto discovered is that of the 
Loka in North Sweden. It contains only one- 
twentieth of a grain (0.0566) of mineral matter 
per gallon. The water supplied to the city of 
Edinburgh contains from seven to fourteen grains 
in the gallon; whilst that of the Thames near 
London contains about twenty-one. Rain-water, 
if collected in the country, is the pureat; but when 
obtained in or near large cities, becomes impure 
from passing through a vitiated atmosphere. 

It is, however, on spring and river water that 
we depend for our daily supply, and a due con- 
sideration of these waters is manifestly a matter 
of no small moment. 

Well-water, os also that of some springs, espe- 
cially when obtained in or near towns, although 
cool and clear, and at times sparkling, is to 
be avoided. The solvent power of water being 
so great, it takes up many impurities from the 
soil through which it passes. In the neighbour- 
hood of dwellings and farmyards, the water often 
is impure, and unfit to drink. Wells in the 
vicinity of graveyards are particularly to be 
avoided. Mr Noad found a hundred grains of 
solid matter to the gallon of water taken from a 
well in the vicinity of Highgate Church, London. 
Besides mineral substances, decaying vegetable 
impurities are usually found in wella The 
water that supplies the surface-wella of London 
is derived from rain, which percolates through 
the gravel and accumulates upon the clay. Now, 
this gravel contains all the soakage of London 
filth; through it run drains and sewers, the 
surface also being riddled with innumerable 
ceaspools, 

River-water being derived from the conflux of 
many springs with rain-water, unless close to 

towna, is decidedly preferable to well-water ; |]. 
but it is ligble to a certain amount of contamina- ¢ 
tion, by ‘holding in suspension a considerable 
quantity of animal, vegetable, and earthy matters. 
This, according to Dr Paris, is unquestionably 
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the case in water supplied from the Thames by 
the Grand Junction Water Company. Be it known 
that Thames water is never used in London 
breweries, but Artesian-well water, brought up 
from a depth of several hundred fect. 

Besides vegetable and animal impurities in 
water, there are two other substances which are 
usually considered foreign to pure water—namely, 
saline and mineral, The saline are often present 
in such large proportions as to render water 
medicinal, as illustrated by those of Cheltenham, 
Leamington, and Harrogate, numerous other 
varieties existing on the continent. Brighton 
water, although sparkling, contains a great deal 
of bi-carbonate of lime, which, being soluble, 
filtering is ineffectual to remove. When boiled, 
however, the carbonic acid is driven off and 
the chalk precipitated. Such water when boiled 
is fit for drinking purposes. 

A simple but not infallible test for ascertainiug 
animal or vegetable contaminations in water is 
to put fifteen or twenty drops of permanganate 
of potash solutions, or Condy’s fluid, into a 
tumblerful of water. If the water is free from 
such impurities, the permanganate will retain 
its beautiful red colour. Shonld the water con- 
tain organic matter, the red hue soon disappears, 
end in proportion to its contamination will be 
the discoloration, 

Bad water is far more dangerous than impure 
air; the air may be dispersed by ventilation 
and change of atmosphere; whilst water when 
vitiated is a constant source of mischicf. Snow- 
water when collected in the open country equals 
rain-water in purity. It has been supposed by 
some to be unhealthy; but such belief is totally 
unsupported by any reliable evidence. The prac- 
tical observations of Captain Cook on his voyage 
round the world demonstrate beyond all question 
its wholesomeness. 

Lake-water is collected rain, spring, and occa- 
sionally river waters. Ita transparency, however, 
is not to be relicd on as evidence of purity. It is 
often contaminated by both vegetable and animal 
matter, which, owing to its staynant nature, have 
become decomposed. According to Dr Paris and 
other authorities, endemic diarrhaa often arises 
from drinking lake-water, a ciicumstance which 
tourists would do well to bear in mind. 

Should much lime be present in water, as in 
that supplied by the Kent Water Company, 
boiling alone will not soften it; but by the 
addition of a little soda during the boiling, the 
lime of the gypeum is precipitated. Marsh- 
water is certainly the most impure of all water, 
being loaded with decomposing vegetable matter. 
Many diseases have without doubt been occa- 
sioned by its use. 

The receptacles in which even the purest water 
is kept are of the utmost importance in a 
hygienic point of view. The noted colic of 
Amsterdam was believed by Tronchin—who 
wrote a history of that epidemic—to have been 
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occasioned by leaves falling into leaden cisterns 
filled with rain-water and there putrefying. 
Van Sweiten also mentions an instance where a 
whole family were affected with colic from a 
similar cause. The acidity arising from decom- 
posing leaves in water dissolves part of the leaden 
receptacle, and such water ofttimes thus induces 
lead-colic. 

The sources of contaminated drinking-water 
are very numerous, and may affect the water at 
its source, in its flow, in its reservoir, or during 
distribution. When stored in houses, it is espe- 
cially exposed to risk, and this is the most 
important argument in favour of constant ser- 
vice. Cistern stowage Icssens the risks inci- 
dental to intermissions ; but at the same time the 
success of this plan entirely depends upon the 
receptacle being properly made and frequently 
cleansed. An eminent physician told the writer 
that he believed typhoid fever often originated 
from the stagnant water in dirty cisterns being 
used for drinking purposes. 

We have now arrived at the most important 
part of this paper—namely, the most effectual 
means for obtaining pure water. 

For the purification of water, various methods 
have from time to time been suggested, with 
more or less success) Perhaps the most effi- 
cient for attaining so desirable an end is by 
passing it through layers of charcoal, a substance 
eminently useful in preserving water from 
corruption, by abstracting therefrom both vege- 
table and animal matter, Nevertheless, where 
there is reason to suspect the presence of much 
injurious contamination, the process of boiling 

revious to filtration should never be omitted. 
he water subsequently must be agitated in 
contact with the atmosphere, with a view to 
the restoration of its natural proportion of air ; 
otherwise, it is insipid and tasteless. In China, 
water is seldom drunk until it has been boiled. 
According to the advice of a distinguished court 
physician, those who travel on the continent 
should studiously avoid drinking water, especially 
that contained in the bedroom bottles of hotels. 
The same authority is aleo of opinion that typhoid 
fever is often thus caught whilst travelling, 
Natural mir 2ral waters, such as Apollinaris, are, 
he considers, the best to drink whilst travelling. 
Lastly, those who are desirous of drinking the 
purest water should take distilled water, which 
possesses the following advantages: (1) Great 
purity; (2) High sha as a solvent of all 
animal and vegetable substances; and (3) The 
material assistance which its remarkable solvent 
properties exercise in favouring a healthy diges- 
tion, It also assists in eliminating calcareous 
matter from the system; hence its undeniable 
utility for vesical concretions To those who 
are unable to obtain distilled water, we would 
most strongly wrge the importance of boiling 
all drinking-water, and then filtering through 
charcoal, previous to use. The charcoal through 
which water is filtered ought frequently to be 
replaced by a fresh supply, as otherwise it becomes 
choked up in time by impurities, which at last 
escape into the water. Under such cireumstances, 
even filtered water may become contaminated. 
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Were this simple tion more socal 
adopted, according to the latest teachings of 
science, many a life liable to be destroyed by 
typhoid fever would most assuredly be saved. 


BY MEAD AND STREAM 
CHAPTER XILL—PULLED UP. 


‘THe strain is proving almost too much for 
me,’ Philip wrote. ‘I have no doubt that my 
scheme is practicable; and even if I fail, some- 
body else will carry it out by-and-by. But at 
present the men do not understand it, and are 
suspicious that my poe will not be fulfilled. 
So that the harder I strive to put matters right, 
the more wrong they seem to go. The losses 
are bringing me to a crisis, and the worry which 
ig the consequence of daily disappointment is 
driving me out of my wits. Sleepless nights and 
restless nervous days begari long ago, although 
I have not told you; and I have been obliged 
to swallow all sorts of rubbish in the form of 
narcotics. At first they gave me sicep, and that 
was a gain, notwithstanding the muddled hcad- 
achy feeling they left me next day. 

‘O yes; I have seen the doctor. Joy is a 
capital fellow. He came in by accident, and 
when he saw me, gave me good advice—as 
usual, the advice which could not be followed. 
He told me that I ought to have absolute rest 
of mind and body, and to secure it, ought to 
throw up everything. A good joke that—as 
good as telling « soldier that he ought to run 
as soon as he sees the chance of catching a bullet 
in the wrong way ! 

‘Do not be afraid, though: I will take a 
long rest, when I get things ao little straisht 
here. 

‘One of my present worries is that Kerscy 
has deserted—-as I feared he would. Says le 
is going to Australia or Manitoba, but will give 
no explanation. That girl Pansy is no doubt 
at the bottom of it, and I do not think even 
you can set it right. If my suspicions are 
correct, she is the fool of her own vanity. She 
has thrown over an honest fellow, because she 
is thinking of a man who has no more notion 
of having anything to do with her than of 
trying to jump over the moon. I am sorry 
for her—especially as she deprives me of the 
best man about the place. 

‘As for Wrentham, he irritates me. He secs 
my anxiety, and yet he comes and goes as gaily 
as if the whole thing were a farce, which should 
not disturb anybody’s equanimity, no matter how 
it ended. And then he has that horrible look 
of “I told you so” on his face, whenever I 
attempt to make him seriously examine the 
state of affairs. 

‘The fact is I begin to repent having ever 
asked for his assistance, He ig much more 
interested in speculative stocks than in the 
business which onght to occupy his whole 
attention at this juncture. 

‘But, there—I am in a highly excited con- 
dition at Lagasse no doubt misjudge him. 


He does everyt 


although not in the ‘sprit which seems to me 
to the succass of my plans.’ 
tter was not finished, and so far it 
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did not give a full account of his aaa 
mental and physical, or of the vity wi 
mich » Joy had warned him at he must 
ull up at once, or prepare for insanity or death. | 

‘he good little dete had never Lefare pro- 
nounced such a decided verdict, for, with 
fessional discretion and natural kindlineas, he . 
avoided a decisive prognosis unless the result 
were inevitable. Philip had promised obedience 
as soon as he got over the present difficulty 
—promised to take whatever drugs the doctor 
prescribed, and begged him in the meanwhile 
not to frighten the people at Willowmere (of 
course the doctor understood he meant Madge) 
with any alarming reports. 

Philip was writing in his chambers late st 
night, when he was interrupted by the arrival 
of Wrentham. The visit had been expected, 
and therefore excited no surprise. Philp was 
struck by a change in his visitor’s manner, 
which, although slight, was enough to render 
the description he Fad just written of him a 
little unfair. 

Wrentham’s face was not that of one who 
was gaily pring part in a farce. Still his bear- 
ing suggested the careless ease of a man who 
is either endowed with boundless fortune or 
a sublime indifference to bankruptcy. It might 
be that, being conscious of Philip’s dissatisfaction, 
he assumed a more marked degree of nonchalance 
than he would have done if there had been 
confidence between them. 

Philip did try to keep this rule in mind— 
that when your suspicions are aroused about 
any person, you should make large allowances 
for the exagverations of the meaning of his or 
her actions, as interpreted by your own excited 
nerves, and for the altered nervous condition of 
the person who is conscious of being suspected. 
But somehow, the rule did not seem to apply 
to Wrentham. In favour or out of favour, he 
was much the same. He was a covl-headed or 
light-hearted gambler in the business of life, 
and took his losses as coolly as he took his 
winnings—or feigned to do so; and this feigning, 
if well done, hag as much effect upon the 
looker-on as if the feeling were genuine. 

‘Any news?’ Philip inquired, as he put his 
letter into the desk and wheeled round to the 
fire, by the side of which his visitor was already 
seated. 

‘None ; except that our friend appears to con- 
sume an extraordinary quantity of B. and 8. 
But Mr Shield could not be scen by any one 
this evening. The man first told me he was 
out; sol Toft our note and said I should return 
in an hour. en I marched up ond down near 
the door, on the watch for anybody like your 
uncle. I did not see him, but I saw a2 friend of 
mine arrive.’ 

‘Who was that?’ 

‘You know rin bea who has been 
living so long at the King’s Head’ 

‘That was an odd coincidence.’ ; 
"Yes, it seemed so,’ rejoined Wrentham, with 
the tone of one who sces more than he ie ees 
‘Very odd that the day after your uncle leaves 
e um and takes up his quarters in this 
quiet private hotel, Beecham should bundle up 
his traps, quit Kingshope, and come to settle in 
the same house.’ 
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‘ Has he left our place, then?’ 

‘So he says—for of course I spoke to him. 
He does not know where he is going to, or 
whether he will return to Kingshope or not. I 
said it wasn’t fair to his friends to vanish from 
amongst them without a hint, or giving them a 
chance to express their regret at losing him. 
He said it was a way he had of making up his 
mind suddenly and acting on its decision instantly. 
He hoped, however, to have the pleasure of seein 
me again. With that he shook hands and bustle 
into the hotel before it came into my head to ask 
him if he knew Mr Shield.’ 

‘How could he know him?’ muttered wee 
a little impatiently, for this episode interruptec 
the account of Wrentham’s endeavours to obtain 
a reply from his uncle as to whether or not he 
would consent to see him on the following 
day. 
TDon't know how exactly; but there are lots 
of ways in which they might have met. Beecham 
has travelled a bit in all sorta of odd corners of 
the earth, Anyhow, I think they know each 
other,’ 

‘Well, well, that is no business of ours.—Did 
you sce Mr Shield at last?’ 

‘No; but I got this ari from him with his 
compliments. He regretted that he could not 
see me, but the letter should have immediate 
attention,’ 

‘That is satisfactory,’ said Philip, relieved. 

Wrentham looked at him critically, as if le 
had been a horse on which a heavy bet 
depended. 

You are easily satisfied,’ he observed with a 
light laugh; but the sound was not pleasing to 
the ears of the listencr. ‘Before being satisfied, 
I should like to have his answer to your note, 
for everythin Goes to the dogs if he declines to 
come down hen some.’ 

‘He will not refuse: he is pledged to it. 
But it is horrible to have to apply to him so 

it is nasty having to ask a favour. 


soon.’ 

‘Ah, ae 
What do you mean to do if he should 
say “No” plump, or make some excuse 7—which 
comes to the same thing, and is more unpleasant, 
because it kind of holds you under the obligation 
without granting you the favour.’ 

‘I don’t know,’ answered Philip rising and 
walkin " and down the room uneasily. 

“Wel, have a notion,’ said Wrentham slowly, 
as he drew his hand over his chin ; ‘but it seems 
acarcely worth mentioning, as it would take the 
form of advice, and you don’t care about my 
advice, or you wouldn't be in this mess, .. . I 
beg your pardon: ’pon my honour, I didn’t 
mean to say anything that would hurt you. 

‘What were you going to say?’ was Philip’s 
abrupt response. 

‘IT was going to say that you ought to find out 
what Beecham has to do with him. Of course 
I have been pretty chummy with the old boy; 
but I never cole get behind his eyes. You 
can learn what he is up to without any trouble,’ 

“Me !—how?? 

$ By asking Miss Heathcote.’ 

. ‘Miss Hentheote! What nonsense you are 
talking. She knows no more about the man 
than I do’ 

‘Oh!’—-There was a most provoking tone of 
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amused surprise in this exclamation.—‘ You think 
so?? 

‘T am sure of it.’ 

Wrentham, resting his elbows on the table 
and his chin on his thumbs, whilst the tips of 
his fingers touched in front, stared at him 
seriously. 

‘Then you don’t know what friends they are ?— 
that they have been meeting daily—that they 
correspond 3’ 

Philip did not immediately catch the signifi- 
cance of voice and manner, he was so much occu- 
pied with other matters. 

‘I daresay, I daresay,’ was the abstracted 
answer; ‘he is always wandering about, and 
they like him at Willowmere. . . . Do you think 
we can manage to prepare the full statement of 
accounts by the morning ?’ 

The mention of accounts did not please Wren- 
tham. He jerked his head back with the grand 
air of one who, being accustomed to deal with 
large totals, could not think of giving his mind 
to petty details, 

‘Oh, well, if you don’t mind, I have nothing 
more tu say. As to the accounts, I don’t see what 
you want more than your books, They are made 
up, and the totals will be quite enough for Mr 
Shield. They are what, as you know, I always 
expected them to be—most confoundedly on the 
wrong side. I warned you’ ; 

‘Yes, yes; I know you warned me, and others 
warned me, and the thing has turned out as bal 
as you croakers could wish, That is due to my 
mismanagement—to a blunder I have made 
somewhere, not to any weakness in the principle 
of my scheme. Taking the position as it is, I 
want to find out where I have blundered.—I 
do not mean to give in, and will go on as hard 
as ever, if we can only tide over the present 
mess.’ 

‘That’s right enough,’ ejaculated Wrentham 
with an outburst of good-natured admiration ; 
‘but in the meanwhile, the first thing to do is 
to get over the mess.’ 

“Ay, how to do that,’ muttered Philip still 
marching up and down. 

‘The shortest way is to make sure that Mr 
Shield’s mind is not prejudiced against you and 
your work at the same time.’ 

‘Oh, stuff. Who wants to prejudice him against 
me}? 

‘T say, find out what Beecham is after. Maybe 
he is your friend: in that case, so much the 
better ; and if he is not, then you will be able 
to deal with him more promptly, if you have 
discovered his trick in time. Ask Miss Heath- 
cote about him. She ought to tell you all she 
knows.’ 

Philip halted, head bowed, eyes fixed on the 
floor, and the words buzzing through his brain 
—‘She ought to tell me all she knows’ Cer- 
tainly she ought, and would. Then, for the first 
time, there seemed to reach his ears as from a 
distance the voices he had heard behind him at 
the ‘dancing beeches,’ and he recalled Madge’s 
agitated face as she told him that she had been 
intrusted by this man with a secret which she 
must not at present share with him. He had 
disapproved of her conduct at the time; he dis- 
approved of it still more strongly now, although 
he regarded it as nothing more than a mistake 
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into which she had been betrayed by her sym- 
pathetic heart. 

‘ Very well,’ he said sharply, ‘I shall ask Miss 
Heathcote what she knows about him. What 
then?’ 

‘Why, then we shall know where we are,’ 
Wrentham answered gaily. ‘To be sure, if you 
receive a message from Mr Shield to-morrow 
morning that it is all right, there will be no 
necessity to trouble Miss Heathcote.’ 

Tt was one of the anomalies of his association 
with Wrentham—or one of the effects of the 
weakness which the strain upon his nerves had 
produced—that Philip was influenced by him on 
those very points on which he would have least 
expected himself to be subject to influence by 
any one. It is true that whilst he had been all 
along aware of his manager’s want of sympathy 
with his work, he had discovered no reason to 
suspect his honesty—and this might account for 
the anomaly. 

So, it was Wrentham who had persuaded him 
that the time had come to apply to Mr Shielil 
for assistance at a critical juncture in his specu- 
lation; and it was Wrentham who persuaded 
him that he ought to learn from Madge the 
nature of the secret confided to her by Beecham. 

‘He won’t think much more about the accounts 
to-night,’ Wrentham was saying mentally as he 
went down-stairs. And his sen was not so 
jaunty as usual when he got into the street. 




































may give from one to two hundred pounds an 
acre, but this is very exceptional. Yet mushroom- 
growing exceeds even this profit. 

We will turn now to Mr Wright's actual 
calculation, founded on the well-ascertained fact, 
that a mushroom-bed two and a half feet wide 
and one yard tong, and situated in the open air, 
yields produce of the value of fifteen shillings, and 
that the cost of production is five shillings per 
yard. There have been seasons when the price 
was very high and an extraordinary crop pro- 
duced, the returns having amounted to forty- 
five shillings the yard. The average price to 

ot in London is one shilling per pound-weight. 

‘ake the width of the beds at two feet and a hulf, 
with five feet of space between each bed, which 
is necessary for moving freely between the beds, 
There are four thousand eight hundred and forty 
square yards in an acre, which would allow of 
nineteen hundred and thirty-six yards for beds ; 
these, at fifteen shillings a yard, give.a profit 
of fourteen hundred and fifty-two pounds; from 
which deduct rent, eighteen pounds, and cost of 
production at five shillings a yard—leaving the 
very ‘prodltable balance of nine hundred and fifty 
pounds. The purchase of the spawn, if not grown 
on the ground, would be an additional cost of 
one shilling a yard. From October to July, 
seven thousand pounds-weight were really 
despatched to market from a length of five 
hundred yards, and sold for three hundred and 
sixty-seven pounds, besides the ketchup that 
was juade from the overgrown specimens, 

The next question is how to grow this valuable 
article of commerce. First of all, the stable- 
manure (used ay a basis) must be of the best 
kind, to which oak or beech leaves may be 
added, as they induce a stcady: heat; but the 
large soft leaves of the sycamore, &., are unsuit- 
able. <A slight sprinkling of tan, With a very 
small quantity of salt and guano, may be advan- 
tageous; an ounce of each to a barrowful of 
the material will be sufficient. However, many 
successful growers use none of these things, but 
depend entirely on well-prepared manure and 
good spawn. 

The best time for beginners to prepare their 
beds is towards the end of July or in August. 
In three weeks the manure will be ready for 
forming into ridges; in another week, spawn 
may be inserted. Eight weeks after, the mush- 
rooms will appear, and continue bearing for 
three months. Now for the preparation. Take 
the manure as it comes from the stalls, the 
greater part consisting of straw more or less 
discoloured. When on the ground, fork it over, 
casting aside the long clean straw only; the 
remainder, forming a mixture of half and half, 
should be mixed and piled into a heap, as if for 
a hotbed for a frame. Very little water, if any, 
will be needed. In four or six days the fer- 
mentation should be in full force and the mass 
hot. The work of turning and purifying now 
begins. Every lock of straw and flake of manure 
must ‘be separated and thoroughly incorporated, 
the outsides being placed in the centre, From 
four to six turnings on alternate days are 
necessary. Thus the mass is sweetened and the 
straw bro¥m with the least ible loss of 
ammonia, A little practice will guide to the 
knowledge of when the beds are in a right 








MUSHROOMS FOR THE MILLION. 


Is there any one in England who does not esteem 
mushrooms as delicious esculents? Their flavour 
commends them to most palates, and their 
value as food is quite on a par with many other 
vegetables. Few of the other varieties of edible 
funguses are approved of by English people, 
partly through ignorance and prejudice. Yet 
in many countries in Europe, about thirty kinds, 
closely allied to the mushroom in flavour and 
excellence, form the chief diet for thousands of the 
peasants during the summer monthe, either fresh 
from the meadows or preserved in vinegur and 
oil. 

We may, then, be very thankful to any one 
who instructs us how to grow mshrooms so 
that they may be as plentiful as cabbages, and 
within the reach of any cottager who has a 
garden and can buy a load of manure. A very 
practical little treatise on Mushroom-growing 
has been published by Mr Wright (price one 
shilling) at the office of the Journal of Horti- 
culture, 171 Fleet Street, London, from which 
we propose to give a slight sketch of his plan, 
recommending the purchase of the work to those 
who desire to follow out his directions. It would 
seem to bea most profitable investment in these 
days, when the farmers have so much reason for 
complaint, as the remuneration far exceeds that 
of any other vegetable. Fruit-crops as well as 
vegetables are seriously affected by winter-cold, 
high winds, and spring frosts; and from twenty 
to forty pounds an acre is an average value of 
the profits arising from either. In Cornwall and 
Devonshire, the early potatoes and valuable fruits 
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condition; the appearance and the smell form 


‘ 


the best indications. There should be an insepar- 
able mass of straw and manure, @ slightly 
y tinge, and a warm brown colour. A lump 
irawn from the interior should not smell offen- 
sively, but possess a pungent and somewhat 
eable scent, with a slight odour of mushrooms. 
If these features are not present, another turning 
is Se boa? Texture, heat, purity, and moisture, 
are the four important requisites—sufficiently 
moist to be pressed into a mass, and yet not a 
drop of water to be squeezed from it. 
site for the bed is the next consideration. 
Shelter from cold winds is a great advantage ; 
a garden-wall to the north and a hedge on the 
south is the best position; but by the use of 
wattled hurdles, admirable results have been 
obtained. The sheltered nook of any garden or 
homestead may be better used for this palin: 
than for any other kind of produce. If the soil be 
ood in quality, it is well to remove it where the 
da are to be made to the depth of several inches, 
and place it on a heap, to be laid afterwards on 
the top of the beds. The excavations can be 
filled with rubble, which insures a dry foundation, 
as water should never accumulate on the surface. 
As mentioned previously, the beds should be two 
feet and a half wide at the base, six inches at the 
top, and two fect and a half high. At this angle, 
the soil will adhere to the sides, and much of the 
rain will pass off freely. But where the rainfall 
is great, they must be protected with canvas 
coverings over the straw at the top. A couple 
of sticks a yard long will prove an easy guide to 
the form. Inset them two and a half feet apart, 
and draw the tops to within six inches of cach 
other, and there is the outline of the bed. Soon, 
however, a line will only be needed ; the eye can 
do all the rest. Larger beds may be made ; but 
let the sides be as steep as possible, firm, and 
smooth, that the rain may uot penetrate. In 
addition to its being heavily beaten with forks, 
it must be twice trodden down—once at the depth 
of eighteen inches, and again when three feet 
high. The appearance will be that of a thatched 
roof in miniature, and is quite a work of art for 
smoothness and outline. To prevent the bed 
drying in the centre, holes should be bored with 
an iron bar, about ten inches apart, along the 
Tidge to the bottom of the bed, and a few sticks 
put in afterwards, to indicate the temperature. 
There are many varictics of mushroom seed, 
or spawn, as it is termed. Large quantities 
are imported from France, where it is made 
up in flakes, instead of bricks, ss with us. Good 
virgin spawn made up in bricks is decidedly 


the best, but the 
ph a bushel. Veitch, King’s Road, 
helsea, or Mr Barter, Harrow Road, London, and 
many others, may be relied on for the small 
ena which would be required for a beginner. 
he lumps are nine inches long and six wide; 
sixteen of them make a bushel. They are com- 
— of soit and manure. When partially 
ried, the spawn is inserted, and under a 
genial heat it penetrates the entire mass. Kept 
cool and dry, the vitality lasts for years. A 
good mushroom brick when broken should 
resemble a mass of silvery cobwebs. In growing 
these esculents for the market, it is most advan- 


hg is as high as two 
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lumps. A brick may be divided into eight parts, 
and inserted about nine inches apart, level with 
the surface of the ridges. Holes should not be 
made, but the manure held up with the left hand, 
the lump pushed in with the right; there are 
then no interstices for the accumulation of steam, 
which is fatal to the mycelium. The time for 
sowing is when the heat of the bed is decree A 
but has not fallen below eighty degrees an in 
below the surface. 

If the bed be in the right condition, the spawn 
will begin to spread in three days, after which 
the top layer may be covered with soil. A 
little litter may cover the bed previously, if 
the heat requires it. The kind of soil is not 
an unimportant matter, and strong turfy loam 
yields the best produce, such as a gardener would 
use for growing chrysanthemums and roses. 
From this, mushrooms are frequently cut weigh- 
ing half a pound. These are termed ‘broilers,’ 
and are much in demand in the foreign hotels in 
London. The top layer from a pasture in which 
buttercups rather than daisies are plentiful, forms 
an excelled soil. It may even be enriched with 
bone-meal, if light and sandy, but on no account 
with ordinary manure, as some unwelcome fungi 
might spring up. The thickness of this covering 
of soil must be from one to two inches, It may 
be slightly moistened before putting on, not after, 
lest. dry fissures should form and the heat escape. 
The whole should be made firm and smooth, but 
not plastered like a cement floor, The tempera- 
ture of September is a guide to the heat required 
to be kept up, as that is the month when mush- 
rooms grow naturally in the open air, An 
average of fifty-cight degrees must be considered 
the highest, but they will be found among the 
grass meadows as low as forty-seven degrees. On 
a mild day in January, a bed was beginning to 
bear largely in the open air under a layer of straw 
nine inches thick. Cold does no real injury to 
mushroom beds; it only stops their growth, but 
does not destroy the spawn. They may even be 
frozen through, and yet, when the spring melts 
the frost, they will bear. Too high a temperature 
is much more destructive, and the cause of many 
failures. 

After all this preparation is made, the routine 
of management consists in maintaining the beds 
at an equable temperature, watering them at the 
right time, und eameta the crops. Sufficient 
straw has been shaken from the manure when 
first brought in to cover the beds; it is the best 
that can be used, and when dry, its peculiar nature 
seems to agree with the mushrooms better than 
clean sweet straw or hay. If the weather be mild, 
six inches of litter will suffice ; whilst during o 
prolonged frost, two feet or more, with mats, 
canvas, or some such material, will be required. 
The proper temperature can be determined by 
the hand; if there is the slightest warmth felt 
when placed on the soil under the straw, that 
is right; or if the thermometer be laid there at 
night and has risen to fifty degrees in the 
morning. 

Duri eee in summer, autumn, aad 
spri e be uire uent watering. The 
Boil ekoald never ae at and the time chosen 
must be early in the afternoon on a sunny day. 
The covering on the beds will then be warm ; 


tageous to use the spawn liberally and in large| and on this—not under it—water must be 
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ona 
inkled in sufficient 
through and 
diately after, 
mc preven the evaporation, and the vapour that 
ill be generated will result in a warm, humi 
atmosphere, so suitable for the growth of mush- 
rooms. The mats may be removed in the morning. 
Beginners should endeavour to have beds begin- 
ning to bear in April or October; they are not 
profitable after June, as, owing to the nitrogen 
they contain, mushrooms spends decay in hot 
weather, and become very indigestible. 
When the beds are partially exhausted by con- 
tinuous bearing, a free application of liquid 
manure, heated to a hundred degrees, may be 
given, and one or two ounces of salt added to 
each gallon. It is a well-known fact that sowing 
salt over grasa and pastureland often produces an 
enormous crop of mushrooms, whilat on other 
ts of the same land not one is to be found. 
aa amall farm the author is acquainted with, 
mushrooms grow abundantly among the potato 
and turnip crops, whilst none are found in the 
neighbourhood ; the only difference being that 
the farmer sowed two hundredweight of salt per 
acre every year. Of course, the spawn is there, 
but the salt develops its growth. 
After all this preparation, the pleasant time 
of gathering the crop will come ; and here know- 
ledge and care are alike requisite. The old plan 
was to cut off the mushroom above the soil ; now, 
it is pulled by hand, and if the stump be left 
close to the surface, it is at once scooped ont with 
a knife, leaving a round cavity as large as a wal- 
nut. This plan increases the productiveness of 
the beds; for if the threads of the mycelium are 
not broken, they expend their strength in masses 
of mould or fungus. On the other hand, when 
scooped out, small tubercles form, and develo 
into mushrooms, a fine ring appearing round ok 
cavity. When gathering, a small portion only 
of the bed should be uncovered, especially in cold 
weather, and re-covered as quickly as possible. 
It is not unusual for nine or ten pounds to be 
gathered at once; and in the case of young beds, 
the crop may be cleared off twice a week. As a 
rule, a good bed will yield ten gatherings—seven 
large, the first and last two lighter. It is well 
to separate therm into two baskets, if intended for 
the market—one for buttons and cups, the other 
for broilers, as it saves time at the weighing-table. 
The stems should always be retained, as the 
mushrooms keep sound for a much longer period. 
To the salesman, the packing is of consequence. 
One pound is put inte each punnct—the baskets 
which every one knows, made of shavings. But 
few are aware what a large trade there is in these 
little articles, or where they are made, It is to 
Brentford or Hammersmith that we must go to 
gee the juvenile population busy at work makin 
these cheap and useful articles. They aie sol 
in rolls of three dozens, of different sizes—‘ deep 
pounds’ and ‘flat pounds,’ which may be bought 
for from four to six shillings the gross of Mr 
Nicholls, 377 Goldhawk Road, Hammersmith. 
After the loose soil has been taken from the 
stems, the mushrooms are neatly packed and tied 
down with raffia, the best and cheapest tying 
material, and then placed in wooden packing-cases 


uantity to percolate 
[ee heered moisten the soil, Imme- 
beds must be covered with mats, 
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as the demand is greater than the eu: the 
price vi g from one shilling to Pai 
the pom from October to June, 
enever the supply is too 

adulterated ketchup. Anis a et 
mushroom-growing is profitable if only for the 
uice alone. at is now sold as mushroom 
etchup is rarely pure, bullocke’ liver being 
one of the usual component parts. The t 
beds are most valuable for manure for the tand 
or for potting the higher class of plants, and 
are by no means exhausted. The manure often 
lies for months during decomposition before it 
is fit for the land. hy should uot this be 
utilised? It is a most suitable investment for 
market-gardeners who are not far from a town, 
and for cottagers who hold a few acres, keeping 
ene es two saree and cows. If they a make 
poultry pay, much more mushrooms. ergymen 
and professional men are not unwilling to add 
something to their income, and might do much 
in their parishes to improve the condition of the 
working-classes by thus making use of what too 
often lies wasting in the farmyards. 

This is but a sketch of Mr Wright’s little book, 
which should be in the possession of all who 
intend to be mushroom-crowers. 
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As there were but very few passengers on board 
the Peninsular and Oriental steamer Sicika, 
outward bound for the Far East, we did not 
anticipate the usval amount of fun and festivity 
which are, strangely enough, more remarkable 
features of life on outward-bound than on home- 
ward-bound steamers. But what we missed in 
frolic we certainly had made up to us in the 
shape of excitement. We numbered about a 
dozen in all; but of these, three only need 
individual description. 

The principal personage, in accordance with the 
ancient dictum that a woman is at the bottom 
of everything, was a pretty young widow, a 
Londoner, who was on her way to join her friends 
living in Shanghai. The worship of the fair sex 
is nowhere more ardent than aboard ship, partly, 
perhaps, because its members contrive to put on 
under such exceptional circumstances their most 
captivating airs and graces; and chiefly, it must 
be admitted, although the admiasion is ungallant, 
because, beyond eating and sleeping, there is 
little else to do than to offer homage to whatever 
goddess presents herself. Hence Mrs Fuller, as 
she was named, reigned sole and unapproached 
monarch of the ship. Had she been other than 
she was, she would have occupied thie 
tion ; but being tall and fair and graceful, she 
assuredly merited every tribute of admiration 
laid at her fect. The darts she unconsciously 
shot around fixed themeelves most firmly in the 
hearts of the remaining members of the promi- 
nent trio to be deacribed. The first was a young 
Eng¥shman named Goodhew, going out to the 
consular service in Yedo, the other was a young 
Irishman named MacWhirter, going to the same 
city in the Japanese government Telegraph 


Departmery'. Goodhew was as typical an Eng- 


for transmission to towns. Everywhere, in large |lishman as was MacWhirter a typical Irishman, 
centrea, the greengrocers are glad to receive them, | indeed, more so, for Mac was a victim to a most 
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un-Milesian failing—he could not take a joke. 
Goodhew was a big, broad-shouldered, ruddy- 
faced, blue-eyed, fair-haired fellow, who ate like 
an alderman, was always laughing when he was 
not eating or sleeping, and was half the life and 
soul of our little community. Terence Mac- 
Whirter was the other half. He could sing a 
oe song and tell a capital story, his story- 

ng powers eclipsing his song-singing, inas- 
much as with the gravest conceivable demeanour 
he would endeavour to foist upon us the most 
palpable fiction as the most solemn truth. ‘As 
true as oj’m standing here,’ was a concluding 
phrase of his, which soon became a catchword 
on board, and synonymous with what was most 
extravagant and improbable. 

The apple of n't. which the fair Londoner 
was destined nea mongst us fell between 
is Rane &\long before she joined 

ac, Wi, 1 out each other as 













isi, had single.,; i 
upon the one par gular ae 
‘ ? 


for disbelief in ghosts. Strangely exp, 
hew, who had won the Humane Socici,S, 
dal for saving life, was a firm believer in 
the theory that the departed from this life 
revisit their old haunts. Equally strange was 
it that Mac, although a fervid, imaginative Irish- 
man, pooh-poohed ghosts and omens and visions 
and dreams and second-sight as being unworthy 
of the consideration of a practical nincteenth- 
century human being; and the more instances 
Goodhew quoted in support of his creed, the 
more violently would Mac exclaim: ‘Now, look 
ye here, Mister Goodhew; oi ‘NL stand the man 
an onlimited dinner up to a couple of sovercigns 
who can prove that he has ever seen a ghost ; 
an’ if a man can chow me a ghost, bedad, oil 
show him what oi’ll do wid it! 

The arguing matches and disputes between the 
two opponents formed our principal amusement 
during the tedious passage from Southampton 
to Brindisi. Then Mra Fuller came on board, 
and their antagonism assumed a new shape. 
Goodhew helped her on board. Score No. 1 for 
the Englishman. But Mac lent her his canc- 
chair, and ere matters. CGoodhew sat next 
to her at table; but Mac sat opposite, which was 
as good, for in talking to her, le was obliged 
to raise his voice, and by so doing obtained a 
monopoly of the conversation, To her credit it 


must be said that she behaved exactly as aj 


in such peculiar circum- 
stances should behave. She showed no partiality 
to one more than to the other, She laughed 
heartily at Mac’s jokes, and listened attentively 
to Goodhew’s quiet common-sense and common- 
places. If one of them gained a trifling advan- 
tage one day, it was made up to the other the 
next ; and so, whilst conscientiously she believed 
she was pleasing both, in reality she was stirring 
up a fire between the two which was fated ulti- 
mately to burst into a tragedy. 

So matters went on. By the time Alexandria 
was reached, we, the audience, agreed that Good- 
hew held a slight advantage, inasmuch as the 
passage across the Mediterranean having been 
stormy, r Mac spent the greater part of his 
time in his berth; whilst Goodhew, who was a 
‘good sailor, was brought into uninterrupted con- 
fact with Mrs Fuller, who was aleo mal-de-mer 


young lady placed 


It may be imagined that when we were sick 
of quoits and ‘bull-board’ and deck-cricket and 
walking-racea, the little comedy played by the trio 
formed our chief amusement, Its ups and downs, 
its various phases, its situations, were subjecta 
of attentive watchfulness on our part. We were 
like a party of special correspondents taking notes 
of an important campaign. We received from 
one another news of victory or defeat, of attacks 
foiled, of successful stratagems, of bold strokes, 
of new moves, with as much earnestness as if 
our own interests were at stake with the issue 
of the contest. If one of us hurried for’ard with 
a Joyful face, it was not to tell of a confident 
prophecy on the part of the skipper that we 
should have an easy time in the monsoon, or that 
we should make Aden ahead of schedule-time ; 
but to relate some splendid stroke on the part of 
Mac, or an admirable counter delivered by Good- 
hew. Occasionally, there were uninteresting lulls 
in the conflict, and during these periods we 
were driven to our wits’ end for amusement, 
and the time passed slowly and heavily; but 
rvhen the battle was in iull swing, the long 


hours of the “tgpical day sped but too quickly. 
Our doctor to EE ol interest in the 
drama, and by virtue of~nis official position, was 
enabled to sce far more-Qf its ins and outs 
and by-play than we ontsiders, and often when 
matters seemed to slacken a ot4 Would infuse 
fresh life and fire by some adroif, mischievous 


remark. 
Open hostility soon became the order of the 





day between Mac and Goodhew. Hitherto, they 
had been simply cold and distant to one another, 
interlarding their conversation profusely with 
‘Sirs’? and ‘I beg your pardons ;’ but by the 
time we reached Penang, they were hardly civil 
to each other. The climax was reached at 
Penang. According to the usual eustom, a part 

was made up to visit the celebrated waterfall, 
Most of us went: Skipper, Doctor, Mrs Fuller, 
Goodhew, Mac, and half a dozen of us outsidera, 
We arrived at the waterfall after the well- 
!known broiling ascent, rhapsodised over it, 
sketched the Joss-house, partook of a sumptuous 
tiffin beneath its roof, and were about to return 
to the quay, when Mrs Fuller espied a dead 
buzzard Noatinz in the waters of the pool, ‘Oh, 
how I should like a few feathers from that 
beautiful bird,!’ she exclaimed. 

Mac and Goodhew rushed to execute the 
commission. We outsiders never dreamed of 
interference, as we foresaw an important scene 
in the drama. Mac was armed with his walking- 
stick, Goodhew had seized a long bamboo stem. 
Mac was upon one side of the pool, Goodhew 
on the other, and the buzzard floated in the 
middle between them. 

The faces and figures of the two men were 
perfect studies of sternness and resolution ; the 
stretched and craned, they knelt, they floundered, 
they hopped up and jumped down ; for the time- 
| being the entire universe of each of them was 
| concentrated in that palm-shaded 








ol. But 
the bird stuck resolutely in the middle, in spite 
of coaxing and flopping and all sorts of cunning 
endeavours to waft it to one side or the other. 
Suddenly a ‘ise of wind carried it towards Mac. 





His face nae up with joy, and he uttered a 
smothered ‘Hooroo!’ In 2 moment his walking- 


proof, 
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stick was under it, he was slowly but surely 
pulling it towards him; when there was a vision 
of a sort of fishing-rod in mid-air, a momen- 
tary struggle and splash, and Goodhew triumi- 
phantly ed it towards him. Mac made a 
esperate dash at the retreating spoil, miased his 
footing, and fell plump into the pool. Our long- 
restrained feelings were no more to be kept in, 
and the laughter which followed awakened 
the echoes of the solitary Penang waterfall. 
To emerge from the water, Tiatioas dripping, and 
vanquished, was humiliating enough for r 
Mac; but when he looked at Mrs Fuller, and 
saw that she was endeavouring to stifle immo- 
derate laughter with her pocket-handkerchief, his 
cup of misery was full, and without another 
word, he strode off ahead of us on the path 
leading to the Settlement, and was soon lost 
to view. 

We sailed that evening for Singapore. Mac 
was not visible. Next evening, however, as we 
were sitting on deck after dinner smoking our 
cigars and gazing at the peerless panorama of 
the tropical heavens, we saw him come on deck. 
We hushed our talk, for we felt that some- 
thing was pending. Goodhew was sitting by 
Mrs Fuller’s chair—that is, poor Mac’s chair—at 
some distance from us. Mac seeing this, strode 
vy and down the deck behind them. Presently, 
Mrs Fuller rose, wished us good-night, and 
disappeared below. We nudged one another, 
watched round the corners of our eyes, and 
listened. 

Mac strode up to Goodhew, who was approach- 
ing us. ‘Mister Goodhew,’ he said, ‘oi call 
that a dirty mane trick !’ 

‘What do you mean, sir?’ angrily retorted 
Goodhew, Biepping short, 

“Oi mane what oi say, sir,” said Mac. ‘It was 
a dirty mane trick. Mrs Fuller asked me to 
set the bird for her, and oi got it; and you 
come in with a pole like a mast, and you fish 
it owt wnder me very oyes !’ 

‘Under your very stick, you mean, Mac,’ said 
Goodhew, lanzhing. 

‘No matter what oi mane!’ exclaimed the 
infuriated Ivishman. ‘Oi mane, that when one 
gintleman recaives a commission from a lady, 
and another gintleman executes it by a mane 
trick, the other gintleman’s no gintleman at all 
at all—but a cad, Mister Goodhew, a@mcad !? 

‘T say, Mac, draw it mild, said Goodhew, 
in his turn irritated ; ‘we're not all bogtrotters 
here !? 

‘Is it bogtrotter ye're callin’ me!’ exclaimed 
Mac in a frenzy. ‘Bedad, oi’ll tache ye to rall a 
MacWhirter a bogtrotter, ye spalpeen!’? And he 
sprang at Goodhew foriously. 

Goodhew seized him by the waist, and in 
another minute would have certainly dropped 
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O. steamer? Better wait till we get to Hong- 
Hone there's plenty of room there,’ 

‘Hong-kong be it then, said Mac.—! Mister 
Goodhew, oil send ye me card in the morning.’ 

‘All right, Mac, replied Goodhew, who waa 
recovering his good temper. ‘Send aa many as 
you like. But don’t you think we're a couple 
of fools, to be going on in this absurd way about 
a trifle?’ 

‘A trifle ye call it?’ roared Mac. ‘An’ if 
there’s a fool hereabouts, it isn’t Terenve Mac- 
en but ye needn’t travel very far to find 

im,’ 

The doctor whispered in Goodhew’s ear. The 
latter nodded and smiled, and said: ‘All right, 
Mac. You challenge me to a duel, I accept it. 
Pistols?” 

‘OF coorse,’ replied Mac. ‘Ye didn’t think oi 
mane fishing-rods? Insulting a MacWhirter’s no 
trifle, oi tell ye.’ 

So they separated. 

It may be imagined that the chief topic on 
board during the interval between Singapore and 
Hong-kong was the approaching duel. Mac had 
given out more than once that he was no novice : 
and he certainly had shown himself a dead-shot 
with a rook-rifle at bottles or pieces of wood ; 
but whether, considering the extreme excitability 
of his nature, he would preserve his calmness on 
the ficld of battle sufficiently to make any use 
of his accomplishment, we were inclined to doubt. 
Goothew had never tired a pistol in his life ; 
but there was an easy, calm confidence about 
hin that foretol! no want of nerve on his 
art. 

*Pat, said the doctor, on the evening before 
our arrival at Hong-kong, ‘haven't you e qualin 
of conscience about going to shout this poor 
' fellow?’ 

‘Faith, doctor,’ replied Mac, ‘the odds are even. 
If he wins the toss, he shoots me, 

*You’re not afraid of the consequences of 
manslaughter}? continued the doctor. ‘1 don’t 
mean the judicial consequences, but the remorse, 
the fear of being haunted ’—— 

‘Doctor, said Mac, ‘oi took ye for the only 
sensible man on the ship, and ye go and talk 
Dlarucy about haunting and all that. Oi tell 
ye, doctor, oi’m not a believer in spirits; and 
if oi kill Goodhew, and his ghost makes « pother 
about me afterwards, oi'll have to scttle him 
as well. Look ye, doctor, ye and the whole 
lot of ’em want to get me off this duel; but 
ci’ve been insulted; and if oi put up with 
it, oi’Il not be worthy of the name of Mae- 
Whirter at all at all’ 

The next evening’ we steamed into Hong- 
kong harbour. Mrs Fuller was on deck, admir- 
‘ing the effects of the great mountain shadows 
upon the moonlit water, and of the innumerable 














Mac overboard, had we not all jumped up and} twinkling lights from the shore, which mount 

interposed. Mac danced and kicked and struggled | up and up until they seem to mingle with the 

and used every vilifying expression he could. | stars. 

Goodhew also was endeavouring to wrest himself| Mac was standing by her chair. ‘Mrs Fuller,’ 

from our grasp; but we held on, and the} he shid, in a low impressive voice, ‘this is a 

opponents seeing that they could not get at each | beauteous seene. It remoinds me of Doblin Bay 

other, gradually desisted from trying. or the Cove of Cark. It isa sad scene. 
‘Doctor!’ said Mac, after a breathing-space,! ‘A sad_scenc, Mr MacWhirter!’ said Mrs 

‘this is an affair for immadiate settlement.’ | Fuller. ‘Why, I war just thinking it was a gay 
‘Pooh! my dear fellow,’ said the officer, | scene, with all se, tg, and ’—— 

‘who can fight duels on the deck of a P. and| ‘It is a sad scene for those who are looking 











fH at it for the last toime, Mrs Fuller,’ ssid Mac in 
RL an almost sepulebral tone, 

‘Gracious! Mr MacWhirter, what do you mean?’ 
asked Mra Feller. ‘ What a dreadfully uncom- 
fortable thing to say !’ 

‘Oi mane, Mrs Fuller,’ replied Mac, ‘that this 
toime to-morrow noight there’ll be one less 
pesasenger on board the Sicilia.’ 

. , of course, Mr MacWhirter ; for I suppose 
our litte company will be broken up here, and it 
is never pleasant separating from kind friends.’ 

‘Ye mistake me,’ said Mac. ‘The moon that 
will shoine to-morrow noight will look upon the 
corpse of either Mister Goodhew or of Terence 
MacWhirter; and it’ll be cll for the sake of 
yerself, Mrs Fuller.’ 

Mrs Fuller saw thot Mac was serious, and 
the idea flashed across her mind that the two 
rivals for her hand were about to fight a duel 
on her account, so she resolved to take the 
earliest opportunity of speaking to the captain 
about it. 

She did speak to the captain, who spoke 
certain words to her in return. 

Very early the next morning, before even the 
sun had peered round the corner of the Victoria 
Peak, the captain’s gig put off from the Stctlia. 
In it were the captain himself, the doctor, 
Goodhew, Mac, and we outsiders. We were 
soon alongside the Bund, and in a few seconds 
were being whisked away in the direction of 
the Happy Valley as fast as chairmen could 
take us. We went swiftly by the cemetery gate 
and the Grand Stand to the extreme end of 
the Valley, where there was no chance of inter- 
ruption. 

After each of the combatants had been armed 
with one of the captain’s pistols, the doctor 
measured fifteen paces. The coin was spun into 
the air. Mac won the toss, and took up his 
position, as did Goodhew. 

‘Captain,’ said Goodhew, ‘if—if I fall, you'll 
find a memorandum as to the disposition of my 
property in atin box in my cabin. Here’s the key.’ 

‘At the word Three,’ said the captain, ‘Mr 
MacWhirter will fire.’ 

Mac raised his pistol, half closed his left eye, 
and ‘took aim. 

‘One! Two! Three !’ 

He fired. Goodhew, with a cry, pressed his 
hands to his head, and then fell like a stone 
with one decp groan. The red atain on the right 
temple told Mac the fatal truth. The lrishman’s 
vaunts and threats had been justified. 

‘You've done it, Mac!’ whispered the captain 
in a voice of agony. ‘Come away as fast as you 
can. The doctor will attend to the poor fellow, 
if life still remains.’ 

And so Mae and the captain hastened away, 
leaving Goodhew on the ground, with us gathered 
around him. 


As we were to shift over to the smaller steamer 
which was to convey us fo Yokohama the neat 
day, and were to bid farewell to Mrs Fuller and 
the captain and the old Steilia, the banquet that 
evening was of an unusually lavish description : 
the cham e went merrily round with jest and 
gibe, as iF “there had never been such a being as 
poor Goodhew in existence. Even Mac aroused 

imself after a few glasses, although at first 
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he was rather eolemn, and remarked: ‘Ye're a 
rum lot, all of ye. If oi’d been killed instead of 
Mister Coodhew, ye’d have enjoyed your dinner 
and drink all the same, Oi’m sorry for him; 
but it’ll be a lesson to Sassenachs not to insult 
Oirishmen.’ 

Then Mrs Fuller’s health was drunk, and the 
captain’s, and every one else’s, and not until a 
small-hour of the morning did we think of 
breaking up. ; 

*I say, Mac,’ said the doctor, ‘aren’t you afraid 
of seeing poor Goodhew to-night ?’ 

‘Whisht, doctor; ye’ve taken more than’s 
good for ye!’ was the contemptuons reply. 

As the ship’s bell tolled two o’clock, we pre- 
pared to turn into bed, when the saloon door 
opened quietly, and a tall figure, ghastly white, 
with o crimson patch on its face, glided a few 
inches in. Mac was seated next to the door, 
and saw it. His cigar fell from his fingers, 
beads of perspiration burst upon his forehead, 
and he trembled violently. 

‘What on earth is the matter, Mac?’ we asked. 

‘Why !—Don’t ye see? There, at the door !— 
Him ! Mister Goodhew !’ stammered Mac. 

‘Nonsense, man; you’re dreaming, There’s 
nobody there at all!’ we said. 

‘Strikes me you’ve had a drop too much, Mac,’ 
said the doctor, quietly. 

The figure etill stood there with its eyes fixed 
on Mac, who, after remaining for a few moments 

etrified with horror, rushed with a shriek inte 

is cabin. 

Such a night as the poor fellow passed will 
never be known to any one but himself, although 
it was manifest that he was undergoing extreme 
agony by the groans and smothered cries which 
we heard for a lone time after he had turned 


in. He was not visible at breakfast the next 
morning ; nothing was seen of him duriug the 


rocess of transierring passengers, mails, and 
Daman from the Stciha to the Yokohama 
steamer; and we began to fear that the poor 
fellow had really been affected by what he 
had seen, and had taken some rash step. How. 
ever, about an hour before our starting-time, 
it was reported that Mac had come on board 
There was a festive assembly in the saloon, the 
captain, doctor, and officers of the Sicilia being 
our guests, although an unusual spruceness in 
the general @stume proclaimed that the affair 
was something more than a mere return of the 
Soa peta paid us by the captain of the Sicilia 
on the previous evening. 

The doctor had risen to his fect, was clearing 
his throat preparatory to an important speech, 
when the saloon door was pushed open, and 
Mac looked in—not the careless, swaggerin 
Mac of past days, but Mac haggard, weird, 
scarcely aman! with unkempt locks and 
bloodshot eyes. Goodhew was seated next to 
the pretty Londoner. ‘Hillo, Mac, old fellow; 
come in, come in; you’re just in time,’ he said. 

‘By the powers!’ exclaimed Mac, ‘ye’re not 
dead, Mister Goodhew !” 

‘No, old fellow,’ replied Goodhew, with a 
laugh. ‘But if your pistol had carried a bullet, 
I should have been.’ 


‘But the blood on your forehead—I saw 
it!’ eried Mac—‘And Mrs Fuller—she’s wid 
ye, I eee!’ 
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‘No, no, Mac; wrong this time’ returned Good- 

hew, smiling. ‘There was no blood on my fore- 
; and it isn’t Mra Fuller that’s beside me.’ 
pels 

Whisht, man! I’m not draming now; I 
know what I’m talking about,’ exclaimed Mac. 
“D’ye mane that there was no blood on your 
forehead after I’d hit ye, and d’ye mane that 
it isn’t Mrs Fuller alongside of ye at all?’ 

“Yea, old fellow, said Goodhew, rising, and 
stretching out his hand to the bewildered 
Irishman. ‘The mark on my forehead was 
only a little red paint carried in the palm of 
my hand, and ready to be slapped on the moment 
you discharged your deadly weapon; and the 
ady ’——- 

‘Yes, yes, the lady?’ interposed Mac with 
eagerness, 

‘The lady was madu Mrs Goodhew about a 
couple of hours back,’ calmly replied the English- 
man. ‘Give us your hand, and drink our healths.’ 

Mac did both, and ever after remained a 
firm friend of Goodhew’s, although always a 
little touchy on the subject of ghosts. 


SEALS AND SEAL-HUNTING IN 


SHETLAND. 
IN TWO PARTS.—PART IL.* 


A RELATIVE of mine, now dead, used to be a 
mighty seal-hunter. It was before the days of 
the modern ‘arms of precision,’ long before breech- 
loaders were in cominon use, and even before the 
Enficld or Minié rifles were invented. In those 
days, the old muzzle-loading rifle was found to 
be not a trustworthy weapon; he therefore used 
a very thick metalled fowling-piece, which was 
deadly up to sixty or cighty yards. He had a 
splendid boat, which he named the Haff-fish, about 
seventeen feet of keel, a capital sea-boat, equally 
good for sailing and rowing, safe, therefore, in 
bad weather and rough sea, and at the same time 
handy to manage when rapid movements might 
be required, such as landing in narrow BE 
or on slippery shelving rocks, or shallow beaches 
with a surf on. His crew was composed of four 
picked men from amongst his fishermen tenants, 
and his henchman, who was as much friend and 
adviser as servant, a man of vreat natural sagacity, 
intelligence, and fertility of resource, and of pro- 
digious bodily strength; all of tem first-class 
boatmen, expert pilots, familiar with every rock 
and reef a tideway on the coast and amongst 
the islands, and withal stcady, bright, intelligent 
fellows. Master and men, all eave one, gone now } 
With this crew, my uncle was wont to start on 
his geal-hunting expeditions. He would be absent 
for a week, sometimes more, if the weather should 
turn out unfavourable ; for the distance from his 
residence to the haunts of the seals was consider- 
able. The first day would be spent amongst the 
nearest islands; and in the evening he would 
land, and spend the night in the hospitable 
mansion of one of his brother lairds, where he 
was always a welcome guest, his boatmen at the 
same time making good their quarters at very 
small cost in the nearest fishermen’s cottages. 
Next day, and each day while the expedition 
lasted, he would explore new hunting-ground, 


* Continued from No, 23, p. 364. 
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spending the nights at eome other friends’ howses 
and so he would hunt all the islands in Blamm 
Sound and Yell Sound, the Holms of Gloup, the 
Neeps of Gravaland, the long line of precipitous 
coast on the west side of Roonees Hill, the 
Stacks, and even the distant Vee Skerries, and 
other places well known as the principal haunts 
of the seal, Sometimes, of course, the weather, 
ora fickle in those latitudes, would put a stoy 
to all sport. Not often, but sometimes, even wit 
the most favourable weather, he would return 
‘clean. At other times he would bring back a 
number of very substantial trophies of his prowesa, 
In some seasons he would fae tot 1 should 
rather say—as many as forty or fifty. In ten 
years, during which he kept o careful record of 
the number he shot, he secured close upon three 
hundred of both species, and of various ages and 
sizes, besides killing a considerable number more, 
which sunk, and he was unable to recover. The 
most he shot in one day was eleven, ten of 
which he secured. Not a bad day’s sport. 

I have often heard him tell with pride the 
story of the most deadly shot he ever fired. The 
weapon was a favourite fowling-piece charged with 
two bullets, which occasionally wrought great 
havoc. A small herd of tang-fish was lying on a 
vock within easy range of some large boulders in 
the ebb, close to the water's edge, to which, with 
infinite labour and circumspection, my relative had 
crept. Very cautiously, his piece on a good rest, 
he took a well-calculated aim at the senls, lying 
close together in a particularly favourable position, 
and fired. The first Lullet killed no fewer than 
three, and the second ball struck, but did not 
kill two others, which floundered into the water 
and escaped ; but the other three were secured. 

The most extraordinary hour's sport I have ever 
heard of was that of a young Shetlander, about 
three yeats ago. Reports of it had reached me ; 
but they seemed so incredible, that I thought they 
must be exaggerated. I therefore wrote to the 
gentleman himself for the particulars; so I can 
vouch for the accuracy of what I am going to 
relate. I quote from his letter : 

‘My evening sport at Muckla Skerry was cer- 
tainly a good one. I started from the Whalsay 
Skerries about five o’clock of an evening about 
the end of August or first of September 1881. 
When nearing the rock, I could see with a glass 
that it was almost covered with seals—I should 
say there would have been eighty or more—but 
all took to the water before a shot was fired, and 
while we were three to four hundred yards off, 
and were soon sporting about the boat, but keep- 
ing at a respectable distance. Jt had been per- 
fectly calm for some oes and the sea was like 
amirror. I fired cight shote from a short Enfield 
rifle with government ball cartridge. Two shots 
missed, and the other six secured a seal euch. 
They were all shot in the water; and singular 
to say, every one fluated on the surface we 
took hold of it. One of them was a lange 
fish, measuring six fect four inches long; the 
others would run from three and a half to five 
feet in length... I feel certain I could have 
shot as many more, if we could have taken them 
in the boat} but the boat was only ten and a 
half feet keel, aad I had four sturdy oatmeal-fed 
islanders with me, sv that you can fancy how 
much freeboard we had when the six were 
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did not exceed forty minutes, and I think that 
half the time was expended in getting the largest 
seal into the boat. This was no easy matter, 
and attended with very considerable risk; but 
Be was quite a prize, and we did not like to let 

im go. 

Several things in this interesting and spirited 
account are, so far as J am aware, unprecedented 
in the annals of seal-hunting in this country. 
have never known or heard of any one in so 
short a time and out of a single herd getting so 
many fair shots. When one gets amongst a lot 
of seals, swimming and diving around the boat, 
one shot iscommonly all that you can hope for, 
and whether you kill or not, it is almost invariably 
sufficient to send the rest at once far beyond 
range. Then out of eight shots, to strike and 
kill with six, considering the expertness of seals 
in ‘diving on the five, is, I believe, also unpre- 
cedented ; and to cap all, that not one of the 
six should have sunk when shot, is extraordinar 
and unaccountable; for, as I have already said, 
they sink when killed in the water quite as 
often as they float, if not oftener. Anyhow, Mr 
A had the rare good fortune to encounter a 
splendid opportunity, and he made a splendid 
use of it. 

A good dog is a useful auxiliary to a scal- 
hunter; but he requires a good deal of training 
to learn his work. Very soon he acquires the 
art of stalking; but most dovs at first are 
apparently afraid to lay hold of a dead seal 
floating in the water, and very commonly, when 
sent off to fetch him ashore, simply attempt 
to mount on him, and in consequence do harm 
rather than good by helping to sink him. But 
generally—not always, for some dogs we never 
could train to do the right thing—we succeeded 
in teaching them to retrieve. When we had 
brought a seal home, we used to throw it over 
the jetty or out of a boat with o stout cord 
attached, and encourage the doz to fetch him. 
Great praise was bestowed when he Iearned to 
lay hold of a flipper and tow the selkie shore- 
ward; in this way, with a little patience and 
perseverance, the dog suon came to learn what 
was required ; und many a seal was secured by 
his help, which without it might inevitably have 
been lost, for a seal shot in the water from the 
shore, which they often were, was very generally 
on the opposite side of an island or long pro- 
montory, where a landing had been effected ; and 
it took many minutes before the boat could be 
got round ; and by that time, but for the dog, 
the seal might have sunk. 

We tried many breeds of dogs—Newfound- 
land, Retriever, Xt Bernard, Rough water-dog, 
and Collie; but after all, the best seal retriever 
of the lot was a Collie. When he comprehended 
what was wanted and how to do it, he did 
it neatly and shoronghly: I well remember 
the first scal I shot. had landed on the 
weather-side of a small island. A cautious 
reconnoitring discovered a good-sized seal 
‘lying up’ on a detached rock. Then I com- 

| menced the stalking, closely followed by my 
dog. But ere I could approach within range, 
one ‘of those eal-sentinels and provoking 
tormentora of the seal-hunter, a herring gull, 
set up his wild warning scream. The seal 
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in our little craft. The time we were at the rock | perfectly understood what it meant, at once took 
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the alarm, plunged into the water, and dia- 
appeared. I sprang to my feet, rushed down 
sone a little promontory, and then crouched 
behind a big boulder, in hopes that selkie 
would show his head above water and give me 
a chance at him. And he did. Raising his head 
and neck, he took a good look shoreward ; but 
seeing nothing to account for the gull’s persistent 


I| screaming, he turned round, and raised his head 


preparatory to a dive. I had him well and 
steadily covered ; now was my chance. I pulled 
the trigger ; no splash followed, which would have 
meant a miss ; but the dioom—that ia, the smoothing 
of the water by the flow of the oil—told that my 
bullet bad taken effect. ‘Fetch him, old dog! 
fetch him!’ I cried. In an instant he plinecd 
into the sea and swam to the seal, which I could 
see was floating. Neatly he dipped his head 
under water, seized a hind flipper, turned it over 
his neck, and towed him towards the shore. 
Passing the rock on which I stood in his way 
to the beach, he turned his eyes upwards for 
the praise and encouragement I was not, it may 
well be believed, backward to lavish on him. 
Such a look it was! I shall never forget it, 
instinct with the brightest intelligence, joy, pride, 
triumph. Indeed, I don’t know whether he or 
his master was proudest and happiest that day. 
Alas, that our noble ‘humble friends’ should be 
so short-lived ! 

I have not shot a great many seals, They are 
not now, nor were they in my younger and 
sporting days, so numerous as they were fifty 
or sixty years ago, when but a very few persons 
here and there owned a gun, which with scarcely 
an exception was only the old regulation flint- 
lock musket. But since the invention of per- 
cussion locks, and of the splendid rifles and 
breech-loaders of the present day, and still more 
since steamers and sailing-vessels have been con- 
stantly plying amongst the islands, where formerly 
they never were secn, the seals have not had 80 
peaceful a time of it; slaughter and persecution, 
and the inroads of modern civilisation in general, 
have greatly diminished their numbers; at least 
they are not now so frequently met with in their 
old haunts, from which it is probable most of 
them have retired, to more inaccessible and there- 
fore safer quarters. These remarks apply only 

the commos seal. The Great seal was never 
very numerous anywhere, and there is not much 
chance of his wild retreats being disturbed except 
by an occasional hunter, 

I have shot only three Great seals; but the 
largest one certainly I ever saw, I might have 
shot, but did not—dared not, I should say. Thus 
it happened. It was at the Holms of Gloup— 
some outlying rocks and skerries off the north 

oint of the island of Yell. There is a fine 
ellyer here. According to the usual practice, 
T had landed on an abutting arid or promontory 
at the outer entrance to the hellyer, and sent the 
boat inwards. If a seal happens to be in the 
hellyer, he plunges into the sea, swims out under 
water, and very generally rises up at no great 
distance, to see what is the cause of the disturb- 
ance and noise—for seals, as I have said, are very 
inquisitive as well as shy—and in this way the 
sportsman in ambush often gets a capital shot, 
As the boat went slowly inwards, the men kept 
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shouting and peering into the darkness, all eyes 
directed towards the inner beach, which wad dimly 
visible. Presently from my perch of some twenty 
or thi feet, I saw, in the clear water, what 
they did not see, a rushing white figure coming 
outwards under water. Then, not thirty yards 
distant, the head and neck of an enormous 
haff-fish* rose above the surface, For time enough 
to have shot him five times over, he gazed at the 
boat, the back of his head turned towards me, 
and offering such a mark as I never had before 
or since. covered him with the sights; my 
finger trembled on the trigger; I knew my weapon 
would not fail me. I knew 1 could kill him 
easily, and secure him too, even if he should 
sink, for the water was clear and shallow. But, 
as ill-fortune would have it, he was directly in 
the line between me and the boat, and I did not 
dare to fire. The boatmen never saw him, and 
of course I could make no sign. So the vreat 
ocean patriarch, having satisfied his curiosity, 
quietly withdrew under water. 

I shall conclude with one other adventure of 
my seal-hunting experience. It was at the Neeps 
off Gravaland, on the west side of Yell. Here 
the coast-line is sinuous and precipitous, the cliffs 
in many parts being very high; and here there 
are many well-sheltered cone rather favourite 
haunts of the tang-fish. A cautious survey dis- 
covered twelve or twenty of them ‘lying up’ on 
a few detached rocks in one of these creeks, and 
of course, as usnal, far beyond range from any 
point on the top of the cliff. To get a chance 
of a shot, it was necessary to scramble down to 
the beach and out amongst the great boulders 
left dry by the ebb-tide, a matter of no small 
difficulty, and alao danger. I was accompanied 
by a young Enghshman, who was very eager for 
a shot. Retiring a little from the brow of the 
cliff, we held a brief whispered consultation. 
‘Nothing for it, I said, ‘but to get down. Will 
you try it?’ 

‘No, he replied; ‘I dare not. I always get 
giddy, looking down from great heights, and I 
could not pussibly attempt a precipice like that. 
Do you really mean to venture ?’ 

‘Certainly, I said; ‘nothing venture nothing 
win.’ 

‘Well, well,’ rejoined he, ‘you’re to the manner 
born, and I wish you luck,’ 

One can’t climb or descend a @ifficult pre- 
cipice with boots, so I discarded mine, care- 
fully charged my trusty old fowling-piece, 
and commenced the descent, well out of view 
of the seals. The task would have been no 
easy one at any time; but cumbered as I was 
with my fowling-piece, and obliged to double 
and twist in all direction, to avoid being seen, 
it was stalking under difficulties of no ordinary 
magnitude. After infinite toil and circumspec- 
tion, I found myself about thirty feet from 
the bottom; but farther I was utterly unable 
to proceed without coming full in sight of 
the seals, who were as yet unaware of the 
proximity of danger. Continuing my downward 
course, they soon caught sight of me, and one 


* In our former paper, the Great seal or Haff-fish was 
inadvertently named Phoca barbata instead of Halicherus 
gryphus, 8 mistake which we take this opportunity of 
rectifying. 
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after another quietly ali off the rocks into 
the — I made’ my ae to the beach, and 
crept out as far as possible amongst the t 
ebb-stones, behind one of which T crouched, in 
hopes of getting a shot at a seal swimming, for 
they kept bobbing op and down in the creek. 
At last one fellow did give me a pretty good 
chance, and I brought his gambols to a speedy 
close. To strip and plunge into the sen was the 
work of a minute. But before I reached him he 
had sunk. This was very provoking. However 
nothing daunted, I returned on shore, retrace 

my way up the cliff, and then across a long 
stretch of barren moor, to the nearest fishermen’s 
cottages at Whalfirth Voe. A boat was speedily 
manned by three obliging young fellows, and 
a pull of several miles brought us round to the 
creek. Huving borrowed two stout piltock rods, 
I lashed them firmly together, and tied 8 ling hook 
to the point, and thus extemporised a capital gaff. 
We found the water not more than twelve or 
fourteen feet deep, and quite clear. I knew the 
exact spot where the seal had sunk; so we 
soon discovered him lying on the bottom, 
seeming not much larger than a good-sized eod 
owing, I suppose, to refraction. I speedily gafted 
him, and brought him to the surface. He proved 
to be a splendid animal, five feet nine inches in 
length, and very fat. The skin, a particularly 
fine one, I presented to my English friend ; and 
the blubber was converted into oil, which kept 
our dining-room lamp burning brightly during 
many lony nights of the succeeding winter. 





SOME SACRED TREES. 
THERE are few things more impressive to the 
thoughtful mind than the near contemplation of 
tall and large trees in full foliage. They are 
symbols of antiquity and endurunce, yet also of 
the changes consequent on a constant renewal. 
Traditions gather naturally round an object which 
witnesses the growth and disappearance of gene- 
rations. The memories of men long dead become 
connected with them ; and the rude imagination 
pictures the souls of the depatied as still lingering 
in the familiar groves, and haunting the favou- 
rite tree which sheltered them in the noonday 
heat and from the fury of the sudden tempest. 
Such fancies in untutored times naturally induced 
veneration for the object which inspired them, and 
such may have been the origin of tree-worship, 
which has been a prevalent form of idolatry. 

In the East, the greatest veneration is paid 
to the Indian Ficus religiosa, the sacred and con- 
secrated fig-tree or peepul-tree, which is held 
pre-eminently sacred by the Buddhists, and is 
revered also by the Hindus, the birth of Viehnu 
having occurred beneath its branches. It is the 
Rarvasit, the tree of knowledge and wisdom, the 
holy Bo-tree of the lamas of Tibet. It is met 
with in most countries of South-eastern Asia ; 
but the descriptions of it in botanical hand- 
books are confused and misleading. It is a 
handsome tree, growing frequently to a great 
height, an evergreen, which puta forth its flowers 
in April, and the bark yields freely upon 
incision an acri@ milk containing a considera 
proportion of india-rubber. According to Balfour, 
‘the leaves are heart-shaped, long, pointed, an 
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not unlike those of some poplars; and as the 
footetalks are long and slender, the leaves 
vibrate in the air like those of the aspen. It 
was under this tree that Gautama slept, and 
dreamed that his bed was the vast earth, and 
the Himalaya Mountains his pillow, while his 
left arm_ reached to the Eastern Ocean, his right 
to the Western Ocean, and his fect to the great 
South Sea’ (Balfour's Cyclopedia of India.) 
This dream warned him that he was about to 
become a Buddha ; and when its prophecy was ful- 
filled, he was again seated Lencath the same tree. 

In the year 260 ne. a branch of this sacred 
tree was seut to the ancient city of Amurad- 
hapddra, in the interior of Ceylon, together with 
the collar-bone of Gautama, and his begging-dish 
with other relics. Here it was planted, and was 
known by the name of the Bo-tree. The highest 
reverence was paid to it for two thousand years, 
and it is to this day the chief object of worship 
to the pilgrims who every year flock to the ruins 
of this city. These ruins are of vast extent, 
and abound in intricate and magnificent carvings. 
‘An inclosure of three hundred and forty-five 
fect in length, and two hundred and sixteen in 
breadth, surrounds the court of the Bo-tree, 
designated by Buddhists the great, famous, and 
triumphant fig-tree.”’ It is declared to be the 
same tree sprung from the branch eent by Asoka 
from Buddh-gyé, and the amazing vigour and 
longevity of thesc trees make the assertion within 
the limits of the possible. ‘ The city is in ruins,’ 
says Fergusson; ‘its great dagobas (sanctuaries 
containing relies) have fallen into decay; its 
monastcrica have disappeared ; but the great Bo- 
tree still flourishes, according to the legend: 
“Ever green, never growing, or decreasing, but 
living on for ever fur the delight and worship 
of mankind.” There is probably no older idol 
in the world, c-rtainly none more venerated. * 

A recent Indian periodical, describing the white 
elephant arene hy Mr Barnum, states that, 
under the terms of the deed of sale, the great. 
showman was required to swear ‘by the holy 
and sacred Bo-tree’ that the animal, itself 
reverenced in the highest degree, should recerve 
every kindness and consideration. 

The next instance of a venerated tree iy of a 
still more astonishing kind. Tsong Kaha, the 
founder of the Yellow Cup Lamas, who became 
Buddha in the early pert of the fifteenth century, 
was endowed from his birth with miraculous 
white hair, At the age of three years his head 
was shaved, and the hair, which was fine, long, 
and flowing, was thrown outsile his parents’ 
tent, ‘From this hair there forthwith sprung 
a tree, the wood of which dispensed an exquisite 
perfume around, and each leaf of which bore, 
eneraved on its surface, a character in the sacred 
lancuage of Tibet.’ Whatever may be thomzht 
of this legend, it ia certain that the tree which 








* ‘Not long since,’ said a writer some years ago in 
Notes and Queries, ‘an old woman in the neighbourhood 
of Benares was observed ing rornd and round » 
certain peopul-tree. At every round she uprinkled a few 
arp water from the water-vessel in ber hand on the 

offering of flowers she had laid beneath tho tree. 

A der, who was questioned aa to this ceremony, 

replied : “This is a aa treo; the good spirits live up 

scounet its branches, and the old woman is worshipping 
om,” 
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of the Abbé Huc, who visited it, and in whose 
Travels it is circumstantially deacribed. It is 
situated at the foot of the mountain where Tsong 
Kaba was born, near the lamasery or Buddhist 
convent called Kounboum, which signifies the 
‘Ten Thousand Images,’ and is a famous place 
of pilgrimage. 

‘This tree,’ says the abbé, ‘does exist; and we 
had heard of it too often in our journey not to 
feel somewhat eager to visit it. At the foot of 
the mountain on which the regenai stands is 
a great square inclosure, formed by brick walls. 
Upon entering this, we were able to examine at 
leisure the marvellous tree. Our eyes were first 
directed with carnest curiosity to the leaves ; and 
we were filled with an absolute consternation of 
astonishment at finding that there were upon 
each of the leaves well-formed Tibetan characters, 
all of a green colour—some darker, some lighter 
than the leaf itself. Our first impression was a 
suspicion of fraud on the part of the lamas; but 
after a minute examination of every detail, we 
could not discover the least deception, The 
characters all nope to us portions of the 
leaf itself, equally with its veins and nerves. 
The position was not the same in all: in one 
leaf, they would be at the top; in another, in 
the middle; in a third, at the base, or side. 
The younger leaves represented the characters 
only in a partial state of formation, The bark 
of the tree and of its branches, which resemble 
that of the planc-tree, is also covered with these 
characters, When you remove a pivce of the 
hark, the young bark under it cxhbits the 
indistinct outlines of characters in a yermineting 
state; and what is very simular, these new 
characters are not unfrequently different from 
thone which they replace. We examined every- 
thing with the closest attention, in order to 
detect some trace of trickery; but we could 
discern nothing of the sort. The tree of the 
Ten Thousand Tmages seemed fo be of great ave, 
Its truuk, which three men could scarcely 
embrace with outstretched arms, is not more 
than cight feet high; the branches spread out 
in the shape of a plume of feathers, and are 
estyemely bnshy ; few of them are dead. The 
leaves are always green; and the wood, which 
is of a reddish tint, has an exquisite odour, 
something Ee cinnamon. The lamas informed 
us that in summer towards the eighth moon, the 
tree produces large red flowers of a beantiful 
character. Many attempts have been made in 
various lamaseries of Tartary and Tibet to pro- 
pagate it by esceds and cuttings, but all these 
attempts have been fruitless. 

‘The Emperor Khang-hi, when upon a pil- 
grimage to Kounboum, constructed at his own 
private expense a dome of silver over the tree 
of the Ten Thousand Images, and endowed the 
lamasery with o yearly revenue for the support 
of three hundred lamas.’ This tree is said to be 
still in existence. 

In Hunter's Annals of Rural Bengal, there is 
the following interesting instance of tree-worshi 
‘Adjoining the Santal village is a grove of their 
national tree’—the Sal (Shorea robusta)—‘ which 
they believe to be the favourite resort of all the 
family gods (lares) of the little community. From 
ite silent gloom the bygone generations watch 
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their children playing their several 


in life} on the spot, who is appointed to take care of 


Several times a year the whole hamlet, dressed | the tree and its water, and is allowed a hous 


out in its showiest, a a 

honour to the Lares Ruraks with music and 
sacrifice, Men and women join hands, and 
dancing in a large circle, chant songs in remem- 
brance of the original founder of the community, 
who is venerated as the head of the village 
pantheon. Goats, red cocks, and chickens are 


to the grove to doj to live in and a certain salary,’ 


| various species of trees. 


The story is evidently told tn good faith; and 
the power of condensing mist is possessed by 
5 The (arse, moreover, 
has been described by more than one traveller. 

In conclusion, while tree-worship is, of course, 
essentially pagan, innumerable superstitions con- 


sacrificed ; and while some of the worshippers| cerning trees have prevailed in Christian coun- 


are told off to cook the flesh for the coming 
festival at co fires, the rest separate into fami- 
lies, and dance round the particular trees which 
they fancy their domestic lares gr 


haunt.’ 
hree principal deities are at t 
shipped by the people of Dahomey: the serpent- 
, which Burton describes as a brown python, 
streaked with white and yellow, of moderate 
dimensions, and quite harmless. This is the 
supreme god. ‘It has one thousand Danh.’si, 
or snake-wives.’ These are maidens and married 


women devoted to the acrvice of the serpent. ! the 


The second deity ‘is represented by lofty and | 


beautiful trees, in the formation of which Dame | 
Nature seems to have expreased her greate-t 
art. They are prayed to and presented with 
offerings in tames of sickness, and espeviatly of 
fever, Those most revered are the Hun-'tin, 
or acanthaceous silk-cotton, whose wives equal ! 
those of the snake; and the Loko, the well- 
known Edum, ordeal, or poison tree of the 
West African coast. The latter numbers fewer 
Loko-’si or Loko sponses, On the other hand, 
it has its own fetich pottery, which may be 
bought in every market’ The vod Hu, the: 
ocean, is the youn of the three deities ; he 
is inferior both in puwer and age to the other | 
divinities, and his turbulence is held in check ! 
by them. 

The island of Ferro is the most westerly and 
the smallest of the Canavics Fresh water is 
very scarce, and the moisture which falls from 
the leaves of the linden-tree ia said to be col- 





is day wor- | the Fragments of Edward Moor, 


triea, notably in England, They are now almost 
extinct; but the traveller in remote country- 
laces might still meet with some of those strange 
instances recorded in Brand’s -intequities and in 


IN A HIGHLAND GLEN. 
AN AUTUMN REVERIE. 


Tux dreamy hush of a warm autumn noon, 
broken only by the eweet murmurous sound of 
falling water as it leaps from ite shining 

bbled shallows into the rock-encompassed linn. 
What could give more peace and quiet delight 
than this? Let us sit for one brief half-hour 
under the fresh green hazela and drink in the 
varied charms of sight and sound. We are ‘far 
from the madding crowd,’ and haye left all 
eare leagues behind. Tet us rest on this 
mossy bank in the delight of dreamy ease, 
with the delicious fragrance of the wild 
thynr wafted to usa on the wing of the 
gentle breeze. We are here sceking rest, and 
that swect dreamy pleasure which a mind can 
get when it is in the dclicivus equipoise that 
repose aud the beautics of nature can bring. 
The stream’s melodious wanderings in this sunny 
hour are of more importance to us than all 
the anxious worldly sounds of a city’s din; 
and the glowing petals of that wild red rose 
wooing its own shaduw in the stream are 
better far to our eyes in our present mood than 
any of the exquisite stulies of Salvator Rosa 


lected to increase the supply. This seems to be! or Claude Lorraine. What wealth of light and 
the only foundation for a wonderful story told | shadow is given to us in the far-stretching 
in Glass's Austory of the Canary Ielands, concern-{ umbrageous vista! Never had cathedral aisles 
ing a ‘fountain-tree? which would certainly Have more perfect and graceful roof, or more radiant 
received divine honours of the highest kind from | lights from painted windows; and is not the 
all tree-worshippers. There grows, says the story, ; music here of atream and hazel-haunting war- 
in the middle of the island a tree, ‘called in| blers sweeter and more heart-inspiring than the 
the languaye of the ancient inhabitants, Garsc— | organ’s swell? The interlacing branches through 
that is, sacred or holy tree-—which constantly | which the filtered sunlight comes, rendered in 


distils from its Jeaves such a quantity of water 
as is sufficient to furnish drink to every creature | 
in Ferro, lt is situated about a league and a 
half from the sea. Nobody knows of what specics 
it is, only that it is called Til) The circumfer- 
ence of the trunk is about twelve spans, and | 
in height it is about forty spana Ita fruit 
resembles the acorn, the leaves those of the 
‘anrel; but they are larger, wider, and more 
curved ; they come forth in a perpetual stecea- 
sion, 80 that the tree always remains greeu. 
the north side of the tr are two e tanks. 
Every morning a cloud of mist rises from the 
sea, and rests u the thick leaves and wide- 
sercadin branches, whence it distils in drops 

uring remainder of the day. This tree 


ields moet water when the Levant or east winds : that kings’ 


ve prevailed, for by theee winds only the 
clouds sre drawn from the vea. A person lives 





flashes of green and gold, are better than the 
Gothic roof of cathedral aisle or dome; and 
the ecrie cry of the curlew commends itself 
more to our soul—in the midst of heather and 
mountains as we are—than would the richest 
chorus of human song. ; 

This is not the time or place for preaching 
or moroalising ; but is it out of place for us to 
consider in this delectable hour the exquisite 
delight that we poor unworthy souls get by 


On] an intense reverence for the harmonies that 


nature kas for us! This glen, these shelterin 
hazcls, this melodious mountain rill, are 
our own. For the time we are the 
of these green grottes and flashing waves and 
bied-notes, wpich excecd in excellence any 
palaces can give. 

Every rustle of the breeze turns over for us 
a fresh leaf of Nature’s wondrous, inexhaustible 
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book ; and the flash of emerald from the king- 
fisher’s breast, or the glorious note from the 
blackbird’s mellow throat, gives us sudden and : 
bright revelations of sweetness and joy, that we 
can call up with a lingering delight and tender- 
ness of feeling when we are far away. Up 
the bed of the glistening stream there, at a 
perfect artistic distance, are the silent shadowy 
rocka, overlooking and guarding the deep and 
sullen linn, and working out Nature’s will 
with a quiet watchfulness, and with a change- | 
less solemnity and patience. And see! right 
above the sombre linn there are rainbow-fringed 
cloudlets of spray, brought down by the laughing 
stream, that comes with sovthing unobtrusive din 
over its rocky ledges. 

That sound of falling waters is like a lullaby, 
ond contains in it more of the hush of rest than 
anything else in nature. 

hat a history this mountuin stream must 
have had in all the seasons and the centuries! 
and how many hearts has it not gladdened in its 
lights and shadows and silvery song! Its waters 
have chiseled these overhanging rocks into a stern 
beauty, and those boulders have been moulded 
by them into a soft symmetry and grace. Its 
changes are like the mutations that belong to 
human life, now the roar of the torrent, and now 
the deep calm of the clear crystalline pool. The | 
aportive trout has long Jeaped from the quict | 
breast of its limpid shallows, and its wwood- 
lands have peourited to the song of the mavis | 
and blackbird. The swallows that have passed 
their winter amid the slopes of Carnie the 
groves of Sharon, or the gardens of Damasens, . 
may be those that are now skimming over the | 
unlit pools there in the hush of this noontide 
hour. But their acrial and graceful flight is} 
as pleasing here to us poor rest-secking pilgrims | 
as ever it was to the eye of vizier or khan;, 
and the cottage caves in this glen echo the 
twittcr to human ears as deliciously as do the 
frescoed piazzas of Athena, Venice, or Rome. 

What a temple ia here for the worship, with 
reverent spirit, with silent tongue, of the One 
who made and Joveth all! Ferns and flowers, . 
birds and wandering bees, sunshine and singing 
waters! What lessons of tenderness, natural piety, 
and reverence may we not yet here! Yon shaft 
of sunlight, filtered through the hazels, striking 
the stream, and livhting ita still bosom with 
emerald and gold, brings before us some of the 
finest lines of Lyedus, that peerless poem of the 
lights and shadows and music of Arcadia, 

All around us, the brightness that fills the 
spirit, the deep shadows beneath seaur and tree, 
tke sound of bleating upon the hills, and the 
melody of waters dashing past boulders or rolling 
with an onward, free, and joyous music over 
pebbled beds», lead us alike to reverence and | 
gratitude. Nature is a gentle, awect, and loving | 
teacher. We shall never touch the hem of her | 
garment in vain. She giveth us grace and | 
sympathy and love. 

But we must leave our bosky dell in the 
midst of this Highland glen. We can carry! 
away, however, memories from it that shall be | 
always our own. The indescribable yet fasci- | 

“rpRating music of the waters falling into the linn | 
Vprader is ours for ever now; so is the rock: 
ee cushioned with the tender green moss, | 
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that moss that comes in silence, and lays ita 
penile covering mantle over the mounds of our 
loved dead. There, too, a few yards from us, 


is a atill pool which might remain for ever in 


one’s memory. How the shadows are reflected 
from the flowers! Here we have the fable of 
Narcissus told us again in this Highland dell. 


‘But that flower near us droops—it is almost 


touching its shadow: they have been wooing each 
other long. By-and-by they will clasp each other, 
and wooed and wooer will float away. But it 
is autumn, and flowers must wither and die. 
When our autumn departure cometh, may our 
passing away be as calm ! 


TILE RIME OF SIR LIONNE 


‘Bush, a little, for harp and rhyme; 
This befell in the olden time.’ 
W. ALLINGHAM. 
In days of old, as rimesters tell, 
(Culvert, and petrel, and mangonel), 
A maiden dwelt in a custle stout, 
Guarded and walled, within, without, 
And ever defeat and direful 10ut 
To all her castle’s besiegers fell. 


No suitor the maid's proud heart could win, 
(Pike, and halberd, and culverin) ; 
She recked not of love-kiss, ne vow, ne sigh, 
, But her song had the rng of a battle-ery : 
*O strong is my fortress——a maid am [— 
And never a foeman shall enter in,’ 


But it fell in an evening windy-wet, 
(Hauberk, and helmet, and bascinet), 

A knight drew rein ‘neath the castle wall ; 

Proud was his port, his stature tall, 

His face held the gazer’s eye in thrall, 
And a lion of gold on his casque was set. 


He winded o bugle silver-clear, 

(Mace, and arblast, and bandolcer), 
Binging : ‘ Yield up thy castle, fair May, to me: 
Sir Lionne mo hight, of a far countrie. 
Now boune thee, Lady, my Jove to be, 

Or I take thee by prowess of bow and spear!" 


Tn the pale, pale light of @ crescent moon, 
(Spear, and corselet, and musketvon), 
She saw him there by the castle wall, 
And shrijled to the warder a careless call : 
* Ho !—let portcullis and drawbridge fall ; 
We would see this bold knight of a braggart tune.’ 


And oh! but the wind had changed, I trow, 
{Falchion, and gauntlet, and good crosabow), 
When, an eve from thence, in a fading light, 
On the bastion-keep stood a maid and knight, 
And, while to his heart he clusped ber tight, 
‘Thou hast conquered, Sir Lionne !’ she murmured 
low. 


“TI had vowed that no knight beneath the sun, 
(Demi-pique, helm, and hebcrgeon), 
Beneath the sunlight, or moonbeam shine, 
Should be lord of this castle and heart of mine: 
But take me, dear love, I am only thine ; 
My fortress is taken—my heart is won.’ 
Barwurp. 
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o of Glasserton, Wigtownshire, is situated a little 
CAVE-CHAPELS. to the west of the wooded valley which terminates 
In the biographies of the saints of the early | in the creek known as Portcastle. It is simply 
Celtic Church it is frequently recorded that] triangular fissure in the rock, some ten or 
‘towards the close of their lives they left their| twelve fect wide at the entrance, and about 
monasteries and sought the seclusion of some! ' fifteen feet in height, narrowing inwards until, 
lonely island or mountain solitude, in order to! at a distance of about twenty-five feet from the 
pass the evening of their days in undisturbed devo- entrance, the sides of the fissure come gradually 
tion and freedom from worldly cares. Joceline j together. A rudely-builé wall has been con- 
in his Life of St Kentiyrrn also records that it, structed across the mouth of the cave, of which 
was his custom to retire to a cave during Lent, | the lower part still romaina, On the occasion of 
8 that, ‘removed from the strife of tongues and; a visit to the cave by the late Dean Stanley of 
the tumults of this world, he might hide himself! Westminster, a small croas was discovered carved 
in God.’ Such retreats, whether they were used} on a projecting purt of the rock, and three others 
for periodical and temporary seclusion or for! were subsequently made visible by the partial 
permanent retirement, were called in the eccle-} removal of the debris from the face of the rock. 
siastical language of the day Jserla; and the} The form of these crosecs is peculiar. They are 
frequent occurrence of this term in the topo-| equal-limbed crosses, formed by four arcs of 
graphy of Scotland and Ireland—in its modern { circles intersecting the circumference of a cir- 
form of Dysart or Disert—shows how common | cumscribing circle. Similar equal-limbed crosses, 
the custom must once have been. Sometimes the | but bearing the hook-like curve at the right-hand 
recluse erected a habitation for himaclf of stones; corner of the upper limb, which constitutes the 
and turf, as St Cuthbert did in the island of | chrisma or monogram—the combined Cht and rho 
Farne; Lut frequently he chose the shelter of | of the Greck word Christos—are found upon early 
a natural cavern or crevice in the rocks, as St {| Christian monumenta at Kirkmadrine and Whit- 
Cuthbert is also said tv have done at Weem in horn in the same county, but nowhere elec in 
Perthshire. As the veneration fomthe memory ' Scotland. These monuments bear inscriptions 
of the saint increased with lapse of time, the | commemorative of certain ‘holy and distinguished 
sites of such hermitages naturally became places | pricsts’—Viventius, Mavorius, and Florentius. 
of pilgrimage, and troops of devutees were drawn, Their names are so different from those of the 
to visit them by rumours of special benefits, priesthood of the Columban Church, that they 
avcruing to pilgrims of weak health, or peace! may be regarded as followers if not as contem- 
of mind procured by the performance of special ; poraries of St Ninian, Lut none of the crosses 
vows, In consequence of the peculiar prevalence | in Ninian's Cave present this peculiarly ancient 
of this mode of retirement in the primitive Ce we characteristic of the chrisma, and these crosses 
Church, cave-hermitayes must have been exceed-| nay therefore be of o much later date than 
ingly numerous in Scotland. But the thorough-; Ninian’s time. They are not confined to the 
neas of the breach which the Church of the | rock-face, but have also been carved upon several 
Reformation made with the traditions and especi- | of the loose stoncs found on the floor of the cave. 
ally with the superstitious practices of the past,; In the month of June last the cave was 
has obliterated most of the traces of this early | thoroughly explored for the Ayrshire and 
devotion ; and it is only in a few isolated and| Wigtownshire Archwological Association, under 
exceptional cases that any of ita associations have; the superintendence of Sir Herbert Maxwell, 
aurvived to our day. M.P., and Mr Cochran-Patrick, M.P., Say, 
8 Ninian’s Cave, near Phyagill, in the parish | of the Associatiun and of the Bociety of 
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Antiquaries of Scotland. They found that the 
whole floor of the cave had been regularly 
paved; and close to the entrance, but outside 
the external wall which converted the cave 
into a chapel, there was a large stone basin 
placed under a natural drip from the rock, 
which may have served os a holy-water vessel. 
A number of additional crosses were also <is- 
covered. On a stone which had been placed 
as one of the steps leading down to the paved 
floor there were four crosses in a line. On one 
of the stones of the pavement was on inscription 
in Roman letters, of which the word Sancti 
could only be deciphered. Underneath the 
pavement and throughout the debris of the 
cave-floor there was a considerable accumulation 
of shells, consisting chiefly of limpets and 
periwinkles, mingled with splintered bones, evi- 
dently the refuse of the food of some earlier 
occupants. Af a considerable depth immediately 
outside the wall of the chapel, the decayed 
remnants of a humau skeleton were disentombed. 
Whether these were the bones of a hermit of 
the chapel who had chosen to be buried in 
tho aput where he had ended his solitary life, 
or the remains of some victim of violence 
placed there fur concealment, will probably remain 
unknown, 

8t Ninian, to whom the cave was dedicated, 
was the first who preached Christianity among 
the southern Picts. His life and labours are 
briefly related by the Venerable Bede, and more 
fully by Adred, a Cistercian monk of Rievaux, in 
Yorkshire, Ailred, whose Life of St Ninian was 
written im the second half of the twelfth century, 
states that he derived his materials from a certain 
barbarously written manuscript, presumably of 
much earher date. Tle informs us that Ninian 
was born at Whithorn—then called Rosnat——and 
that he was the son of a Christian Prince. 
Having received his education under the care 
of St Martin of Tours, he subsequently went to 
Rome, where he remained till he was made a 
bishop and sent to evangelise the people of lis 
native province. From St Martin he obtained 
masons to build a stone church in Galloway 
alter the Roman fishion. As this was the 
firet stone church crected in Seotlaml, the fame 
of Ninian’s Candida Causa or White House has 
Pre tuated in the Saxon form of Whitherne 
or Whithorn. The date of its erection is fixed 
by the fact that St Martin died iu 397 a.D.; 
and S¢ Ninian, having heard of his death while 


the church was being built, resolved to dedicate | 


the finished edifice to his memory. Ninian 
himeeclf, after a life full of labours, was buried 
in the church of St Martin which be had built ; 
and Ailred inentions the stune sarcophauus which 
contained his remains as atill existing in hia 
day, and much venerated in consequence of the 
Many miraculous cures said te be wrought upon 
those who devoutly frequented it, 


down to the period of the Reformation. In a 
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Pilgrimages ! 
continued to be made to the shrine of St Ninian | 


[Aug. 16, 1884, 


Whithorn. That notable pilgrim King Jamea IV. 
made special pilgrimages to this famous shrine, 
and his Treasurer has preserved an account of 
his disbursements on these occasions, From it 
we learn that the king made offerings in money 
‘at the Rude Altar; at the fertir (or shrine) 
in the outer kirk; at the reliques at the Hie 
Altair; at the Lady Altar ; and in the chapel 
on the hill—at ilk place xiiis. 4d.’ And in 
1505 he offered also ‘ane relique of the kiny’s 
awn silver’ of considerable weight and value. 

The number of dedications to St Ninian, 
scattered over the whole country from the 
remotest Northern and Western Isles to the Mull 
of Galloway, bear testimony to the widespread 
devotion to his memory which once pervaded 
the Scottish Church. The removal of a portion 
of the wall of the choir of the old church of St 
Congan at Turriff im 16861 Urought to light a 
fresco-painting of St Ninian, robed ax a bishop, 
with mitre and pastoral stalf—the only relic of 
pre-Reformation work of the kind that has been 
discovered in Scotland, Neither in his Life 
nor in any ancient document has ay reference 
been found to the occupation of the cave at 
Physgill by St Ninian; but Sulpicing Severus, 
whe wrote a Life of St Martin of Tours, mentions 
that he had a little cell in the rock at Marmoutier 
to which he was accustomed to retire for prayer 
and meditation, and that many of his disciples 
also dug cells in the rork and tovk up their abodes 
in them, St Ninian being a disciple of St Martin, 
there is reason to conclude that im this respect 
he would follow the example of his master. Dut 
apart frum this considcration, it is certain that 
from a very early period this cave has becn 
traditionally associated with hig name, and that 
this association was the reasun for converting it 
into a chapel, where services would be held on 
the gaint’ anniversnrics, palerimayes performed, 
vows pail, and offerings presented. It is not 
unlikely that in its earher days the chapel may 
have been ministered to by a resident recluse, 
as Was often the custum in similar circumstances, 
For instanee, we are told by Dower, the con- 
tinuator of Fordnun’s Cheuitiele that in crossing 
the Futh of Forth in the year 1123, Kung Alex- 
ander I, was driven by stress of weather to land 
on the island of Incheolin, ‘where at that time 
lived an island hermit, who, belonging to the 
service of St @olumba, devoted himeelf sedulously 
to his duties at a little chapel there, content with 
such poor food as the mile of one cow, and the 
shells and small sea-fishes he could collect’ It 
is suggestive, too, that one of the copies of the 
Scotichronicon—that which belonzed to the Abbey 
of Coupar-Angus—connects the island of Inch- 
coln with St Columba by saying that he lived 
in it for a certain time during his ministry 
among the Picts and Scota, just as the cave at 
Phvayill is connected with St Ninian. 

There is another cave-chapel on the Wigtown- 
shire coast, which had a reputation ecarcely less 
famous than that of St Ninian, St Medan’s Cave, 
still locally known as ‘The Chapel Co’ is an 
irregular rent in the cliff between Maryport and 
East Tarbert, about four miles from Drumore. 


Ketter of King James V. of Svotland to the; In front of it are the remains of a wall about 

pe, the king states that pilgrims from Eng-| four feet thick, of rough stones and lime, still 
Ireland, the Isles, and adjoining countries | showing traces of the doorway, and one deeply 
splayed window. 


va 


early in flocks to St Ninian’s shrine at! 


About twelve feet farther in 
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is the back wall of the chapel, reaching to the} A cave on the western shore of Loch Csolis- 
port, also in Argyllehire, is associated with the 


roof of the cave, but giving accesa, by a square- 
headed doorway four feet high and two and a half} mame of the great evangelist of Scotland, St 
feet wide, to the small natural cell in which the} Columba. Like most other cave-chapela, it has 
cave terminates, Near the external entrance there} the remaina of a wall, with a doorwa » cOon- 
are three pools or rock basins, within the tide- | structed across the entrance. Ona kind of rocky 
mark, and usually full of sea-water. The largest, | ahelf close by the doorway is a rude circular 
which is about four feet in diameter, is known | baa, which probably served os tho holy-water 
as ‘the Body Pool,’ and was used for the cure of | vessel of the chapel. Against the rock forming 
internal and wasting disorders, being specially the cast side of the cave is the altar platform, 
efficacious in cases of ‘back-gane bairns. The roughly bat solidly built, and still standing—or 
second pool, of an irregularly triangular sha at least till quite recently—to nearly its full 
height. On the smooth face of the rock above 


and about two feet long, was known as ‘the 

Knee Pool,’ and was considered effectual for the | the centre of the altar platfurm is a cross carved 
cure of diseases of the lower limbs, The third {in relief, of the Latin form, but with its orms 
pool, a circular basin about six inches diameter} and summit slightly expanding towards the 
and the same in depth, was used for sore eyes, | eatremities, This cross is placed a little to one 


The cave and its pools were largely frequented | side of the centre ; but moro nearly in a central 


















for curative purposes down almost to the com-| position over the altar there are discernible the 
mencement of the present century, and con- | almost obliterated outlines of a much older cross 
tinued to be occasionally visited to a much later! wlich has been incised in the rock, At B little 
period. There are persons yet living who! distance from the cave are tho ruins ‘of an 
remember large gathcrings at St Medan’s Chapel, } ancient chapel dedicated to St Columba It is 
especially on the first Sunday of May, old style. | a small Nee editiee about forty feet by twenty- 
St Medan, who is commemorated in the dedica- | two, with one east winduw, and the remains of 
tion of the church of Kirkmaiden, was onc of the! a window in each of the side-walls near the 
‘devout women’ of the early Celtic Church of! castern end. The tradition is that St Columba, 
whom there is no distinct Liographie record. lauding here on his way to Jona, established the 
The Breviary of Aberdeen states that she came; chapel in the cave, which waa ever afterwards 
from Ireland to Galloway, and ended her days! held anered to his memory, and that the chapel 
near the bleased St Ninian. Mr Skene identifies | near it was subsequently founded m his honour, 
her with Modwena, whose original name was! The cave was cleared out about two years ago 
Varcrea, a convert of St Patrick, who died on! by the proprictor; buy no record of what might 
St Colamba’s birthday, Jaly 6, 519 a.p. have been a most interesting scientific investiga- 
St Kieran’s Cave is situated in the precipitons ' tion appears to have bec preserved. Lt is said 
cliffs of Achimhoan Head, about three miles that a great many bumals were found in the 
south of the site of the church dedicated to lim’ floor of the cave—as many as sixteen or cightoen 
at Kilkerran, in Kintyre, Argvlbshire. Lt ig one | different skeletons are supposed to have been 
of many f-sures occurring in the limestone rock | found —and underneath them the traces of a 
on this coast, irregularly friaugular in shape, more ancient occupation of the cavern, probably 
Spseibus and lolty. A substantially built wall; in poser times, 
three feet thick has been constructed across the The cave of St Molio in the Istand of Lamlash, or 
eutrance. — Tinntediately within ¢he entrance is | Holy Ieland, on the east side of Arvin, is a natural 
a rough bonider with an oval hasin scooped | cavity in the sandstone rock, about twenty-live 
in its upper surface, which is placed bedatlt | feet above the present tide-mark, Traces of a 
a drip of water frem the mee of the cave, | rmdely-bult wall across its entranee are still 
and thus forms a reservoir, which may havej visible. <A shelf of rock within the cave is 
enswered the pes of a hermit’a well, a: known as ‘the Suint’s Bed ;’ a large flat-topped 
hely-water veracl fer the pilgrims’ chapel, and! rock close by with several step-hke recesses cut 
a curative or holy well for the superstitious uses! in ita circumference is called ‘the Saint's Chair ;’ 
of later times. Clouse by it is anether boulder! and a fine spring of pure water, which is known 
about two feet in diameter, the upper surface of | as ‘the Saint’s Well) wes formerly much resorted 
which is prettily carved with a circular border, to for the healing virtues of ils water. The 
of Gctwak, such as is frquently ecen on the! Island of Lamlash appears in ancient documenta 
early sculptured monuments of Scotland andj ss Welant-in-laysche or Abmestach, and this form 
Ireland, inclosing a hexafvil with its points con-| of the name identifies it with St Molaissi or 
nected by arca of circles, A writer in the old} Laiaren of Leighlin, a uephew of St Blane of 
Statistical Account of Scotland also speuks of; Kingarth in Bute, Wis mother was a daughter 
the cross which St Kieran had cut upon the/ of Acdhan, king of the Scots of Dalriada ; and 
rock; but this is no longer visible. Kieren, it is told of him, that in order to avoid being 
Macantsaor, or the ‘carpenter’s son,’ was Abbot: made king, he retired to an island in the sea 
of Clonmacnois. In his youth he was a disciple between Alban and Britain—between the country 
of St Finan of Clonard; and in proof of the! of the Scots and that of the Britons of Strathelyde. 
sanctity of his life, it is tuld of him that ‘he, This answera precisely to the situation of the 
never looked upon a woman, and never toll a’ Holy Island which is still associated with bia 
lie.’ He was held in great esteem by St Columba,, name. There was a relic either of St Molaissi 
who is said to have written a hymn in praise of; or of St Moluag of Lismore preserved in Arran 
Kieran. He died at the of thirty-three, ' down to the titue of Martin's visit to the island 
and ‘was likened to Christ, both on account of in the beginning of the last century. This was 
hie = and that his father woe a carpenter-like | the Baul Muluy, a ‘green stone, like a globe in 
Joseph Maire.’ | figure, about the bigness of a goose-egg,’ which 
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was much used by the islanders for curing diseases 
and ‘for swearing decisive oaths upon it.’ It 
seems to have been in the hereditary custody 
of a family of Mackintoshes, and had also the 
reputation of having been anciently a verillum 
or battle-ensign of the Macdonalds of the Isles, 
carried with their host in their conflicts, in the 
Lelicf that its presence would secure to them 
victory over their enemies. The cave of St 
Molio has several Runic inscriptions cut upon 
its interior—mere graffiti of occasional visitors 
at the time when the galleys of the Northmen 
frequented the western seas. Amudar, Ontur, 
aid Sea-elk, who have left their names there, 
may have been pagans; but Nicolas of Haen, who 
carved the longest inscription, bears a good Chris- 
tian name. 

St Serfs Cave ot Dysart, in Fife, derived its 
sanctity—os the town of Dysart has derived its 
name—from its having been the desertum or place 
of retirement of the saint during his seasons of 
meditation and prayer. The Aberdeen Breviary 
states that ‘once upon a time the devil tempted 
the blessed St Sert with divers questions in the 
cave at Dysart; but confounded by the divine 
virtue, he went away; and from that day the 
said lemon has appeared to no one in that cave, 
although the place is still held famous in honour 
of St Serf’? Andrew of Wyntoun, pice of St 
Serf’s monastery in Lochleven, as in duty bound, 
gives, in his Cronykill of Scotland, a circumstantial 
account of Uhis disputation with the Evil One ; 

Quhill Saynt Serf m till a atedo 
Tay oftit Maytyuis im bys bedo, 


The devil caine in fall intent 
For ti] fand han with argument ; 


piypesine to the saint many of the qnestions 
of high theological speculation which presented 


themselves to the cultivated minds of the fifteenth , 


century, and receiving orthodox, and consequently 
unanswerable replies to them all : 
Thane sawy the devil that ho coud nocht, 
With ali the wy lis that ho socht, 
QOurceum Saynt Saf; he sayd than 
He kend hym for a wys man; 


and the saint becoming impatient of his flattery, 


commanded him to begone from his cave, and | 


never more to antoy any one in it, This 
prohibition apparently obtained for the cave a 
reputation as of a place for ever freed from the 
temptations of the Evil One, and it continned in 
consequence to be used as a chapel, and largely 
frequented by pilgrims down alinust to the 
Retormation,. 

St Adrian’s Cave at Caiplic, also on the north 
shore of the Firth of For th, consists of a cluster 
of contiguous cavities formed by the sea washing 


(Ang. 16, 3884 


were found, four of which were regularly buried 
east and west, the heads to the west, but without 
coffins. A considerable quantity of bones of oxen, 
sheep, and swine, and portions of deer-horna, 
were found mixed with the debris in front of 
the cave, evidently the refuse of the food of its 
occupants at some remote period. On the interior 
of the rocky walls of the cave, many pilgrim 
crosses are carved, some of the equal-armed form 
and surrounded with a border, but mostly of 
the Latin form. St Adrian, whose true name 
was peopel Odran, is represented as having 
settled and laboured among the Pictish people 
of the east parts of Scotland, is settlement 
in the Firth of Forth is thus described by 
Wyntoun : 


Adriane wyth hys cumpany 
Togydder cam ty! Caplawehy. 

Thare sum 2n to the Tle off May 
Chesyd to byde to thare enday. 

And some off thame chesyd be northe 
In steddis rere the Wattyr off Furth. 


At Pittenweem, St Monance, and other places 
along the coast as far as Fifeness, there are 
; several caves which have pilgrim crosses and 
, other symbols of archaic character carved upon 
itheir rocky wall All of these seem at one 
time to have been occupied as plares of retreat 
'and devotion by saints or recluses of the early 
Celtic Church, and donbtless are the steddis 
leere (that 1s, the ‘several places’) referred to in 
Wyntoun’s narrative, At Fifeness is the cave 
of Constantine, king of the Scots, who, after a 
reign of forty veara, exchanged the sceptre for 
the pilyrim’s staff, and ‘died in’ the hous of 
the Apostle ;’ that is, of St Andrew. At St 
Andrews itself is the cave of St Rule, or rather 
what remains of it, for it has been much 
destroyed Within the last halleentury. Sur Walter 
'Seott deserthes the palmer in Marmion as bound 
to fair St Andrews : 


Within the ocean cave to pray, 

Where good St Ride bis holy lay, 

From midnight to the dawn of day, 
Sang to the billows’ sound ; 





and mentions that on one side of the cave there 
still remained a sort of stone altar. The Abrrdcen 
Mevtary states that St Gernading, who settled 
at Kennedor, in Moray, lived in a cell partly 
natural, butartifiaally adapted for a habitation, 
in which he was wont to repose lis weaned 
limbs on a bed of stone. His cave in the 
neighbourhood of Lossiemouth 1s distingnished 
| by the haly well cluse beside it, which had a 
i local reputation until quite recently, and i till 
:knewn ag St Gerardine’s Well. St Baldred of 
,the Bass, who sat upon the rock in Aldhame 


out the softer parts of the rock, The principal) Bay, and cansed it to transport itself out of 
cavity bears obvious marks of artificial adaptation. | the fairway, had his cave also in the cliff 
It ja somewhat irregular in rhape, but large | opposite this rock ; and traces have been found 
and lofty; and the foundation courses of a wall; both upon the rock itself and in the cave 
constructed across ita entrance are still visible, | of a long-continued occupation at a remote 
Near the mouth of the cave, a kind of platform | periad. 

or soat ia shaped in the rok, and a door cut; Although the materials for the illustration of 
through the rock communicates with a amaller/ this long-forgotten phase of ecclesiastical life are 
coll on the south side. On the west side, a serics | so few and fragmentary, they suftice to reveal 


of stepa led up to a smaller cell, in the inner; the presence in these early ages of a passionate 
,,aart of which was a kind of bench cut in the; fervour of devotion and a cluld-like simplicity 
hk, which is eaid to have been the hermit'’s | of faith to which we are altogether strangers in 

In front of the cave, five human skeletons these times The systems and institutions by 


4 
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which they were created and fostered ‘are pro- 
ductiona of old ages, not to be repeated in the 


a certain rudeness of 


new: they up 
conception, which the progress of mere scientific 
knowledge puts an end to,’ 





BY MEAD AND STREAM. 
CHAPTER XLIL.—A LAND SHIPWRECE. 


To be unhappy and alone at night in chambers 
is to have an opportunity of realising the sense 
of desolation in its bitterest degree. The double 
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to meet almost immediately, as well as heavy 
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current expenses to provide for. How to do 
this without applying to Mr Shield, he hed 
been trying for weeks to find out; and the 
more harassed he became, the mora impossible 
it appeared to work through the mess without 
assistance, 

Then had come the last humiliation; he must 
submit to the immediate and entire overthrow 
of all he had been working for, and in which 
he had sunk the considerable fortune placed at 
hie disposal, or he must seek the help which 
only a short time ago had appeared to him as 


| 


doors and double windows which secure the | an impossible necessity. Ile was bewildered, and 
stilInces that is of so much importance for: could not nndastand how it came about. It 
working purposes, seem now to salut you off should not have been so, le yielded to the 
doubly from the world; from help if you are, necessity, however; but determined that when 
dying, and from sympathy if you live. The his course became clear again, his first task 
ruinble of the heaviest wagon reaches the ears| should be to institute a thorough investigation 
az a faint sound from afar off; no footstep is into the causes of his failure. 
heard at all; and the adjacent chambers are! Throngh all this agitated survey of his pos..ion, 
silent as the tenements of the dead. You, how was it that the figure of Beecham con- 
welcome the plash of rain against the window- ; tinnally obtruded itself? What could Wrentham 
panes—dull as that is--as it it were a friend ‘have had in his head, when he urged him so 
come to spcak to you in your solitude. ‘strongly to find out from Madge all that she 
That is the time for thoughts of suicide to’ knew of the man’s history and possible friendship 
haunt a man if his mind is disturbed ; and that! with Mr Shield?) Te had not felt very keenly 
is the time fer cynical broodings on the vanity ‘impressed by the suggestion during Wrenthamn’s 
of Inf, the falsehood of frendship, and the presence ; but now, in the silence und alone with 
fickleness of Jove, He aves in what miserable ' Is chagrin, he became infected with Wrentham’s 
failure his most carnest efforts have resulted; suspicies. It had not occurred to him until 
he misinterprets the most trivial word and look now that there was something most incongruous 
of his friend, andl he losea grip altogether of and altogether meomprehensible in a girl con- 
that faith which in healthier stat: enables’ senting to accept from an acquaintance of only 
him to find consolation in love. He recalis a few weeks a confidence which she could not 
all the bitter things that have heen written disclose to her guardians or the man who was 
abont women, and for the time-being believes soon to be her husband. 


them. ! 


How was it, Philip asked himself, that he 
had fallen into this desperate position? He 
had Jabonred with ail his eight for others 
rather than for himself; his object was a noble 
one, and quite feauble, he was etill convinced, 
Yet the social revolution he lad dreamed of 
was aa far aff aa cver, and he suddenly found 
that he was face ty face with absolute ruin. 
Evidently his blunder lay in lis miscalculation 


If Beecham had been a younger man than 
he was, there wonld have been a ready and 
most bitter explanation of the mystery ; but it 
-was not available in the present case, And yet 
(so outrageously morbid Fad he become that he 
“was capable of the thought !) women were such 
strange creatures, that there was no telling who 
‘might win their fuvour or by what charm it 
i might be done. 
Pah !—What madness was this? 





of the power of hia capital. There had been! He went to the front room and opened a 
dizappointments with his [-llow-workers, who,' window overlooking CGray’a Inn Road. The 
throw lly countins the cot of material and the stillness of the chambers had become intolerable. 
market value of the manufactured® article, caw This was better; much better. There was more 
that the latter would barely realise enough to' air; he could hear the rattle of cabs, and catch 
give them a fair ordinary wage in the best of glimpses of hurrying foot-passenyers on the 
times, to say nothing of the share of profits! opposite wide of the way. 
romised them. The cost of material was tow Why should he remain indoors, to be haunted 
high ; and it was natural that they should con-' by these horrible phantoms of deubt and gus- 
clude the cost was vo fixed by arrangement with picion? He knew they were phantoms, and yet 
their chief in order to deprive them of what he could not drive them from his brain. Sleep 
thev now called their rights | was impossible, and he was afraid to take more 
Philip saw the force of their argument, and, drugs, for he was cunscions that they had already 
began to inquire about the items of expenditure. | impaired his power of aclf-control. When would 
Hitherto, he had been so deeply occupied ini the morning come? The active daties he had 
the organisation of his scheme, that he had left: to discharge would relicve him. He looked at 
financial mattera almost entirely in Wrentham’s his watch. Very little pa-t midnight. Why, it 
hands. Hints were given him that the prices seemed as if two nights had passed since 
he was charged were not the prices paid for’ Wrentham went away ! 
materials, but that a large proportion went in| Well, he would try Dr Joy’s specific, and 
secret commissions. As soon as he n tolendeavour to work or walk off this nervous 


look into the question closely, he was met by| frenzy. First he tricd the work. There was 
the astounding fact, that he had reached the| much need that he should master the accounts 
end of his capital, and had heavy liabilities! and compare pricey paid with prices quoted im 
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strange antics before his eyes, that after an hour 
of vain endeavour to master their meaning, he 


impatiently closed the book and rose no wiser, 
or rather wise, than he had been before he 
zat down. 


He took himself to task. It was of the utmoat 
importance that in the morning he should be 
cool and clear-headed; but he could not hope 
to be so unless he obtained sleep. Well, he 
would try the second remedy. 

He put on his hat | overcoat and went 
out. It was not of any consequence to him in 
which direction he should walk, his sole object 
being to exhaust himself by the physical exercise, 
in order to induce healthy sleep. To distract 
his mind from its troublous ruminations, he 
turned instinctively towards those quarters where 
he was most likely to encounter signs of life. 

He strode along Oxford Street and down 
Regent Street. Dut he was walking in a dream. 
The lights of the lamps were dim in his eyes, 
the fizures which flitted by him were like 
shadows, and he could not have told whether 
they were men or women, The voices of those 
who passed him seemed to be muffled, ond he 
searcely distinguished any sounds, A hangom 
cab came rattling at full speed towards him: the 
horse slipped, staggered, fell, There was a com- 
motion, and although, 9 minute before, the street 
ecemed to be deserted, figures sprang out of the 
darkness, and there was a crowd at tho scene of 
disaster. 

He passed on, with that insensibility to the 
fate of others which characterises people when 
in dreamland. His feelings were mumbed as his 
eyes were dimtned. The sense of humiliation at 
the utter failure of what he had believed to be 
ao cortain of suecess produced the one pain of 
which jhe was consciouy, and which nu drugs, 
fatigue, or reason had power to subdue. 

If the money had been his own, he could 
have borne with comparative calmness the over- 
throw of his hopes and the ridicule of those who 
had from the first called his project folly. 

But despite the assurances of Mr Shield and 
of My Mick's solicitors, Philip had never 
regarded the money otherwise than as held in 
trnst; and the Josa of it was ax bitter as the 
destruction of the beautiful palace be bad built 
in air, 

The only bit of dallast Jeff him was the 
dogged conviction that the principle whieh he had 
endeavoured to carry into practical effect was a 
right one, and would be turned to good account 
by some one more fortunate or more careful 
than he bad been. 

lle set his tecth together and marched on. 
He bewln to realise how strangely numbed his 
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Se 
there, were black isleta of barges, and on the 
fe ie npiaile shore the fantastic outlines of buildings, 
SHOWS. “ng like irregular ramparts a the dull 
gray end re He waa thinking of Madge, and the 
pain shad t" vould suffer on his account, when the 
worst Wasvide made known to her in the morning, 
perhaps, OF som noxt day. 
‘Got & COL Wain to 
had a crust fed, ae no 
close to him. wile 
Philip started ugt . n. He was aware of the evil 
reputation of the Emuis “s.ankment and the character 
of the roughs who infest 7 wit after nightfall A 
lamp close by showed him a mriw sigerable-looking 


er | 


are a poor cove aa hasn’t 
“Nays? said a husky voice 


wretch, ragged and hungry-eyed. He dia’by fem 
to need help, poor fellow. Philip gave him a 
shilling, and was about to pass on. But a huge 


hulk of a fellow stood in his way. 

‘We want som’at more nor that, guv'nor. 
So tip us’-—— 

The man went down as if he had been shot. 
Phihp was in the mood for mischief, nnd he had 
not forgotten his practice with the gloves. So 
the first words of the ruffian plainly intimating 
his purpose, a well-delivered blow straight from 
the shoulder finished the sentence for him. 
Philip knew that it would have been madneas 
to have given the man time to attack him, 
and ag it was, the other man was alrcady 
attempting to rifle his pockets. This one be- 
lonzed to the sneak tribe, and finding his throat 
suddenly gripped by fingers that seemed to possess 
the strength of a vire, his hands went up to 
loosen them. He was hurled aside; and Philip 
hurried away with a sort of savage pleasure in 
having punished the brace of scoundrels, as well 
as disappointed them of their expected prize. 

Near Llackfriars Bridue he met a policeman, 
to whom he briclly reported the fucidutt The 
man listened with stolid indifference. 

‘They are a bad lot about here, at nizhta, 
sir, he said cumposedly , ‘and it ain’t a place 
for decent people at this hour.’ 

The constable’s idea evidently was that decent 
people should keep out of the way of the rouyhs, 
not that it was his duty to keep the roughs 
fiom moleating the decent people who wight 
be compelled to use the thoroughfare. 

Philip entered hix dreary chambers again. 
The jelt Letter, but still he could not sleep. 
he a 


LONDON HOSPITALS AND 
DISPENSARIES. 
Frou the day when Rahere the troubador, in the 
year 1123 a.p., founded the hospital of St Bar- 
tholomew, the number of hospitals, dispensaries, 


infirmarics, and other institutions for the cure 
and medical treatment of the sick pour, has gone 








sensations were, and how vague everything | on increasing, till now it stands at considerably 
appeared to him, The rain had ceased, and the over one hundred and fifty for London and 


tiny pools in the roadway glistening in the jite district alone. 


lamplight seemed like great white eves staring 
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This is altogether exclusive 
of the workhouse infirmaries, Besides hospitals 


at him in pity, He passed down the Haymarket, | and dispensaries, there are included m the above 
nor did he slacken his pace until he reached | number institutions for the supply of surgical 


the Embankment, There he halted and leaned 
over the parapet. He was not fatigued: the 
rapid walk scent to have inetslled new strength 





instrumenta, &c., either free, or at auch reduced 
prices a8 bring them within the reach even of the 
very poor. Twelve of the London hospitals have 


‘nto him and had partially cleared the cobwebs | medical schools attached to them, amongst which 


_ a his brain. He was attracted by the lights \is one for the education of lady-doctors, 
“poming in the dark fast-flowing river. Out | ences of opinion of course cxist as to the medical 
, Mtbbe, 
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LONDON HOSPITALs 


woman, some no doubt reatding her as a 
acquisition, and one of the glories of the nineteenth 
century ; whilst others would speak of her as an 
jnstitution naturally to be expected in the dark 
ages but quite an anomaly in a civilised age. 

hich of the views may be the correct one, we 
will not pretend to say. However this may be, 
in Henrietta Street stands the medical school 
for women, hich is in connection with the Royal 
Free Hospita¥, Gray’s Inn Road. 

The hospitals with medical achools attached 
undertake the treatment of almost every form 
of disease both surgical and medical Still, there 
are some diseases which it is necessary should 
be treated apart in special hospitals, and the chief 
of these is that terrible scourge of past times, 
sinallpox. Not only smallpox but scarlet fever 
and other infectious diseases have to be excluded 
from some of the hospitals of which we are speak- 
ing, inasmuch as they are not all provided with 
wards eet apart for infectious cases. To get an 
idea, however, of the great variety of work under- 
taken by the largest ho-pitals, it may he well to 
glance at the various departments of medicine and 
surgery represented ab St Bartholomew’s Heaspital, 
the oldest of these London iustitutions. In addi- 
tion to the out-patients’ rooms, and wards devoted 
to the treatment of ordinary medical and eurgical 
disvases aud accidenta, there are the following 
special departments: A department for skin 
diseases ; for diseases of the eve, cur, and throat. ; 
an orthopedic department ; a dental department ; | 
a department fur the special diseases of women ; 
a maternity department; and lastly, in the care 
of this hospital, a ward for the treatment of 
cases of infectious discase. The average number 
of in-paticnts is estimated at over six thousand 
Santali and the out-patients at more than one 
Hundred and fifty thousand. Tt will readily be 
believed that the work of the physicians and sur- 
geons, both visiting and resident, conneeted with 
atch an institution is by no meane hight. There 
are many other general hospitals in various parts 
of London, besides those having medical aehools 
attached to them, but we cannot speak of them 
here. The nature of their work is much the 
same as that of the others, though of course the 
extent of it is more limited. 

Coming next to the dispensaries—-their name 
is legion, Altaost every parish in London has one } 
ot more, and they are very abundans in the imme- 
diate suburbs also. Some of these dispensaries 
are free, others are to a greater or lesa extent | 
self-supporting. It is, we hope, needless to aay | 
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made to increase the number of provident dis- 


AND DISPENSARIES. 


pensaries ; and this indeed a to be one of 
the best ways of meeting the difficulty of supply- 
ing good medical treatment to the poor chea 
without demanding of medical men more un’ d 
work, It has been estimated that the medical 
profession does more work without payment than 
the rest of the professions put together. 

We will now say a few words concerning the 
special hospitals and diepensarics, And first, it 
is to be remembered that all are not of the same 
merit, Many of them may be said to be above 
pee but some, it is to be feared, are almost 

neath contempt. Indeed, the opinion of those 
in the medical profession best able to judge of 
the matter is, we believe, strongly opposed to 
the multiplication of special hospitals, except of 
conrse for those diseases which cannot be advan- 
tageously treated in the general hospitals. Enu- 
merating now the special hospitals and dispen- 
savies in their alphabetical order, first of al come 
those for the treatment of cancer, of which there 
are two. ‘hen there are eight hospitals for chil- 
dren. A visit to the hospital in Great Ormond 
Street ia cnlewlated to make most persons enthu- 
siastic on the eubject of well-managed children’s 
hospitals; and many readers will remember the 
glowing deseryption given by Charles Dickens of 
the Enst London Hospital for Children. Of 
hospitals for diseases of the cheat there are five. 
The physicians of the general hospitals do not, 
if thes can avoid it, admit patients suffering from 
consumption, The air of a hospital in which 
wounds and diseases of almiust every kind are 
being trented ia ill fitted to give any good chance 
of recovery to a case of consumption, which 
requires almost more than anything clse fresh 
air and plenty of it; and if such a@ patient gets 
no good, he only occupics useleasly the place of 
some one who might benelit greatly by odmission. 
Chest disenses require, too, arrangements for the 
securing of appropriate temperature, and this it 
would not be easy to do in a general hospital. 
It is well, therefore, that there should be special 
hospitals for diseases of the chest, and it is to be 
regretted the number is at preacnt quite insuf- 
ficient. Still, these chest hospitals coutrive to 
treat a very large number of paticnts in the 
course of the year, the average beng estimated 
at considerably over thirty-two thonaand. 

There are six hospitals and infirmaries for the 
throat and ear; and three for diseasca of the 
nervous system. Next we come tw the fever 
hospitals—four in number. It ia almost impos- 


that the public dispensaries of which we are! silte to overrate the value of these hospitals, 
speaking are not to be confounded with the! They not only tend to prevent the occurrence 
rivate dispensaries set up Ly medical men, quite’ of epidemics, by removing the  fever-atricken 
egitimately, for their own benefit, but which are' from the healthy, hut they also save many from 
not unfreyuently conducted upon the lowest of the untimely death that might have befallen 
commercial principle. The public dispensaries. them in their own ill-ventilated homes, and with 
of London, with their committees of management | the intermittent nursing whih alone they could 
and staffs of physicians and surgeons—who in the have secured. And further; even when the 
case of the free dispensarics are almost invariably ; danger of death is puat, the continuous care 
honorary—do excellent work, and are worthy of! which can be given to patienta in a hospital may 
all, and more than all, the support which they ; restore many more to sound health, who in their 
obtain. Unlike the majority ee hospitals, they; own homea would only have eseaped death to 
undertake the treatment of disease at the patients’; remain for the rest of their days miacrable 
own homes; and by calling in the aid of the! invalids, 
nursing institutions, they are able to supply not{ The hogpitals to be next mentioned are one 
only medical attendance and medicine, but also‘ for fistula and one for diseases of the hip. Then 
trained nursea, Recently, an effort has been; there are threo buildings for the reception of 
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cases of incurable disease; two hospitals for 
lunatics ; six lying-in hospitels; rix for diseases 
of the eye; three orthopedic hospitals; one 
specially for accidents; six for skin diecascs; 
four for amallpox—to which the remarks made 
on the fever hospitals of course apply ; one for 
stone ; three for women ; and four for women and 
hs 

e:'have said nothing concerning the con- 
valescent hospitals. Most” of them ie of course 
situated in the country ; but those anywhere near 
London are largely supplied with patients from 
the metropolis. Their value is immense, for they 
restore many patients to complete health, who, 
had they gone back to their work immediately 
\ after severe illness, and the bad hygienic con- 
ditions pertaining to their homes, might have 
a into a tea permanent ill-health, 

ere are a few other hospitalyeghich ina 
h be alluded to, fonds eutee cars speuiel 

Afough the 
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the manuscript away at the time, and did not 
come across it again till the other day. On 
looking over it once more, it seemed to me not 
unworthy of being transcribed for a wider circle 
of readers than that comprised by the writer's 
immediate friends and acquaintances. 


You ask me to go back in memory (begins 
my aunt) to what seems to me now like a period 
of remote antiquity, when I, Barbara Waldron, 
was twenty-four years of age, and my sister 
Bessie five years younzer, and endeavour to put 
down in writing the little story I told you by 
word of mouth a few days ago. 

You must know, then, that in those far-off 
days, my sister and I were keeping honse for 
our brother John, who at that time filled the 
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as regards the,- ney are not +5 

they arg: 4. ““Yiseases treated in them, yet 

jl ft & écial in other ways. Thua, there ts 
Cr. depital at Greenwich for seamen ; the Freuch 
Hompiual for all foreigners who speak the French 
language ; and the German hospital ‘for natives 
of Germany, others speaking the German language 
aud Knulish, in eases of accident ;’ and lastly, 
there are a temperance hospital, a medical 
mission hospital, and one inedical mission 
dispensary. 

Rnd now it might perhaps seem that London 
lias hospitals enough; but those who have had 
some experience of the matter are not wont to say 
so. They freely admit that numbers of persons 
seck and obtain the help of hospitals who have 
from their circumstances no right to it, and these 
they would gladly aco excluded ; but they cannot 
admit that even then there would be hospital 
accommodation cnough for the legitimate claim- 
anta. Nay, they may go further, and declare 
that there is, through the length and breadth 
of that ‘great province of houses’ which men 
call London, an urgent and inervasing demand 
for more. An attempt to mevt this demand so 
far was ainude a few years ayo, when Pay- 
hoapitals were opened in Fitzroy Square and else- 
where (a3 described in this Journal for October 
13, 1880). This class of institutions might well 
be extended, as there are many patients both 
able and willing to pay for the treatment they 
reyuire; and the still further development of 
alin hospitals would greatly relieve the pres- 
sure presently felt by the purely charitable 
institutions, 





IN A FLASH, 

Wuen first I remember my aunt Barbara, she 
was over forty years of age; but she could never 
have heen accounted a handsome woman, She 
was very tall and very angular, with a long 
thin face, the most remarkable feature of which 
was o Reman nose of commanding proportions. 
But as she had one of the kindest hearts in the 
world, her paucity of good looks seemed a 
matter of trifling moment to those who had 
he privilege of knowing her well. It was at 

YX Tequest that, some two or three years before 

@asleath, ehe wrote out the following narrative 
exegetual occurrence in her early life. I put 
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gsition of steward and land-agent to Lord 
ico noe The house we lived in was a 


j pleasant but somewhat lonely residence, about 
half a mile from tHcy little country town of 
Levensfield. i 
reasons. In the first place, thesnent was low ; 
in the 
attached to it, in which Bessie and I épene’ 
many happy hours; and in the third place, 
there was a side-entrance to Dorrington Park, 
by which my brother could take a short-cut 
to the Wall whenever he had business with 
his lordship, or his lordship had business with 


The house suited us for several 


next, a large walled gatcden was 


him. Our household was a small one, and 
besides ourselves, comprised only Mary Gibbs, 


a middle-aged woman, and her niece, a girl of 
sixteen. John’s horse and giz were looked after 
by a young man named Reuben Gates, who 
did not, however, sleep on the premises. An 


important part of John’s duties was to receive 


and pay into the Levensfiell bank the rents 


due from the farmers and other tenants of 
property held under Lord Dorrington, One such 
tenant was a certain Mr Shillito, a corn and 
sced merchant, who was noted for his eccentri- 
cities. [t was only in keeping with Mr Shillito’s 
aggravating way of doing business that he should 
never pay hjs rent at the time other people 
paid theirs; that he should always pay it in 
gold and notes, instead of giving a vheque for 
the amount, as he was quite in a position to 
have done; and that he should make a point 
of bringing it himself, instead of naming a 
time when my brother might have called upon 
him; and finally, that he seldom arrived with 
the money till after banking-hours. 

We come now to a certain autumn evening. 
Kitty had just brought in the tea-tray. Tt was 
growing dusk, almost too dusk to see clearly 
without the lamp; but Bessie and I liked to 
economise the daylight as much as possible, 
eapecially now that the long winter nights were 
go close upon us. John had come in for a cup 
of tea. This evening, he was going to drive 
over to Nethercroft, eome ten miles away, dine 
there with aome friends, and stay all night 
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st oe 
After dinner, there was to be a dance; and I 
was not without my suspicions as to the nature 
of the attraction which was taking him so far 
from home, although he laughingly pooh-poohed 
the soft impeachment, when I challenged him 
with it John was in the act of putting down 
his cup and saucer, when we heard a noise of 
wheels outside, which presently came to a stand 
opposite the house. He croesed the room and 
peered through the window. 

‘It’s old Shillito, come to pay his rent,’ he 
remarked a moment later. ‘Two hours after 
banking-time, as usual. What a nuisance he 
is!? He went down-stairs; and about ten 
minutes later we heard Mr Shillito’s trap start 
off. Presently John vame back. ‘Ninety pounds, 
all in gold and notes,’ he said. ‘I’ve had to 
lock it up in my desk till morning.’ 

I may here remark that iron safes for the 
custedy of money and other valuables were by 
no means 60 common in those days, especially 


in out-of-the-way country-places, a3 they appear; 


to have since become. 

‘But the money will be quite safe in your 
desk, won't it, John?" asked Bessie. 

‘Safe envugh without a doubt, seeing that 
no one but ourselves knows of its presence 
there. Only, us a matter of business, I should 


*renently he added: ‘The old fellow was half- 
Feat over, as he generally ig; and I have no 
doubt, with so many houses of call by the 
way, that he will be soaked through and 
through before he reaches home. I wonder 
whether he goes to led sober a night in his 
life ?? 

A few minutes luter, John kissed us and bade 
us good-night. Bessie and I went to the window 
to see him start; but by this time if was nearly 


dark. 


the reins a little shake, 
struck fire from the stones as she sprang 
forward, the gravel scrunched beneath the 
wheels, and a moment later the shadows of 


IN A FLASH. 






| The 
pee to have had it in the coffers of the bank.» 


He waved his whip at us as soon as he | 
had settled um-elf in his seat, then he gave 
Black Beryl’s heels . 
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rooms looked into the garden, which ran in a 
wide strip along that side of the house, and was 
shut in ty a wall some seven or eight feet hi 
beyond which were three or four meadows, 
then the boundary-wall of Dorrington Park. 

It was close on one o'clock—as I found out 
afterwards—when J woke suddenly from a sound 
sleep. The instant 1 opened my cyes the room 
was illumined by a vivid flash of lightning, 
and in all probability it was a peal of thunder 
that had broken my slumbers) Another flash 
followed after a brief interval, succeeded again 
by the deafening accompaniment. My sleep was 
effectually broken. I arose, flung a shawl over 
my shoulders, and crossing to the window, 
drew back the blind and peered out. As long 
ayo as I can remember, hghtning has always 
had a sineular fascination for me. As a child 
1 loved to gaze upon its vivid splendours, an 
jin this respect at least years have left me 
'unchanged. A board creaked as I crossed the 
floor, 

‘Is that you, Barbara?’ asked my sister from 
' the other rvom, 

‘Yes, dear, I am going to look out for a 
fow minutes. Js not the lightning beautifal?’ 

‘Very beautiful; only I wae it were ea 
; where racher than here,’ answered Bessie, who 
Fat auch times was jist as nervous as 
‘the reverse. 
flashes followed cach other at intervals 
of abuat a minute. LT had witnessed three or 
ifour when suddenly I gave a start, and an 
exclamation broke involuntarily from my ips. 
The last flash had revealed to me the figures 
of two men in the act of climbing over the 
garden-wall. One of the men wns a stranger 
to me; but in the other, instantancougs us 
was the revelation, I recognised the somewhat 
peculiar face and figure of a man named Dethel, 
»whom my brother had employed temporarily 
during the last week or two in the garden, our 
revulur man being laid up at the tine with 
rheumatism, There was something in the looks 
of the man in queation which had sct me against 
ij him from the first; but if we were all to be 
judged by our looks alone, what would become 
fof ust For anght I knew to the contrary, 
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evening had rxwallowed up horse and gig and; Dethel might be an lionest, hard-working fellow, 
driver. My sister and I pulled down the blinds} with a wife and children dependent on him ; 
and drew the curtams and range@for Kitty to! but for all that, on the days he was working 
bring in the lamp. ‘for us I carefully refrained from yuing into tho 

The evening passed after our usual quiet ; garden, 
fashion. We worked a little and read a Jittle! And now, here waa this man, and another 
and played some half-dozen duets, and chatted ; with him, effecting a surreptitious entry of the 
between times, till the clock pointed to half-past‘ premises at one o'clock jn the morning! Such 
ten, at which hour we generally retired fur the'a proceeding could have but one end in view. 
night. My last duty every evenmng was to go the! Two questions at once put themselves to me. 
round of the house and satisfy myself that all) Firstly, were these men aware that my brother 
iar were out, that the fires were safe, and that} was from home for the night, and thut only 
all the doors and windows were properly secured. ‘three helpless women and a girl were left im 
When this duty had been duly accomplished j the house? Secondly, hud they by some means 
to-night, the drawing-room lamp was extin-‘ become cognisant of the fact that a few hours 
guished, and then Bessie and I took our bed! previously Mr Shillito had paid my brother @ 
candles and marched up-stairs, leaving darkness‘ considerable aum of monry, which must neces- 
and solitude behind us. Mary Gibbs and Kitty | sarily still be somewhere on the premises? In 
had retired long ago. my mind there was little doubt that both these 

My sister's room and mine adjoined each other, | facta were fuily known to the men. My brother's 
with a door of communication between, which! movements were as open as the day, and Dethel 
generally stood partly open at night, for the! had doubtless ascertained from Reuben the groom 
wake of companionship. The windows of both | that his master would be from home on thts 
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rticular night ; while as for Mr Shillito, every- 
Pody knew how he talked in his loud-voiced 
way about his most private affairs when he had 
taken more to drink than was good for him 
At the bar of more than one tavern that evening, 
every one who might chance to be within hearing 
would not fail to be informed that Mr Shillito 
had juat paid John Waldron his half-year’s 
rent. 

These thoughts flashed through my mind 
almost as quickly as that flash which revealed 
so much, Breathlessly I waited for the next flash. 
It came, shattering the darkness for an instant, and 
then it, too, was swallowed up. The men were 
no longer visible. Between the two flashes they 
had had time to drop on the inner side of the 
wall, where the thick clumps of evergreens which 
clothed that part of the grounds would effectually 
acreen them from view. At that very moment 
they were doubtless making their way stealthily 
towards the house. What was to be done? 
Never had I realised so fully as at that moment 
how helpless a creature a woman ig Drawing 
my shawl more closely round me and putting 
on a pair of list slippers which I wore about 
the house in cold weather, I crept noisclessly 
out of the room, At the top of the stairs | 
halted and Jistened; but all was silence the most. 
profound. The corridor out of which the bed- 
room opened was lighted at the opposite end by 
a high narrow window which looked into the 
gaiden, To this window ] now made ny way, 
and there, with one ear pressed to the cold glass, 
T stood and listened. Presently I heard the faint 
sound of footsteps, and then the subdued voices 
of two people talking to each other. Directly 
under the place where I] was standing was the 
back drawing-room, which opened on the garden 
by means of a French-window; and although 
this window was secured at night by shutters, 
T had an ides that the security in question was 
more fancied than real, and was of a kind that 
would be laughed to scorn by any lLurclar who 
was acquainted with his business. If the men 
had made up their minds to break into the honse 
and with what other object could they be 
there?—the probabilty was that they would 
make the attempt by way of the French-winduw. 
Even while this thought was passing through 
my mind, the voices of the men sank to a wlosper, 
and a low peculiar grating sound made itself 
heard. Evidently they had already bezun to 
force the fastenings of the window. I crept back 
to my room, feeling utterly dazed and hepleat 

‘Ta that you, Barbarat) Where have you 
been?’ asked my sister. 

Going into her room, I sat down on the side 
of the bed and told ber everything in as few 
words as possible. She was of a somewhat timid 
and nervous disposition, and my news visibly 
affected her. She aat up in bed, trembling and 
clingin, to my arm. 

‘Perhaps, she whispered, ‘if we lock our bed- 
room doors aud keep very quict, they will go 
away without coming near us’ 

‘Why, you goose, it’a not us they have come 
after, but Mr Shillito’s ninety pounds,’ I 
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. And there's poor mamma's silver tea-service 
Patairs ; I hope they won’t find that,’ said 
, Tete, 
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I hoped so too; but there was no judging 
how much Dethel had contrived to aacertain 
respecting us and our affairs. I went to the 
corridor window again and listened. The noise 
made by the men was now plainly distinguish- 
able. ft seemed as if they were trying to 
file or cut their way through some obstruction, 
After listening for a few momenta, I went back 
to my room and began almost mechanically to 
put on ao few articles of clothing, asking myself 
again and again as I did so whether it was 
not possible to do something—though what 
that something ought to be I knew no more 
than the man in the moon The nearest 
house was a quartcr of a mile away; and 
even if I cond have stolen out unnoticed by 
way of the front-door, before I could have 
reached the farm and brought back help, the 
burglars would have effected their purpose and 
decamped. Our pecuniary means at that time 
were very atraitened. For some time back John 
had been paying off some old fannly debts; and 
the Joss of the ninety pounds—which, os a 
matter of course, he would feel bound to make 
good—-would be a great blow to him. If I could 
only have got at the money, and have hidden it 
where the burglars would not be likely to find 
it, 1 felt that I ghould have accomplished some- 
thing, But the bag was locked up in John’s 
strong mahogany desk, and was as utterly beyond 
my reach as if it had been in the coffers of the 
Bank of England, while yet it could hardly have 
been placed more convemently realy to the hands 
of the theves, To them the strong mahogany 
desk would seem a trifling obstacle sided. 

All this time, metaphorically speaking, I was 
wringing my hands, knowing full well how 
precious were the fast-fleeting moments, but only 
tecling my helplessness the more, the more I 
strove to discern sume Joophole of escape. Oh, 
the wretchedness of such a feeling! I hope never 
to experience it again in the same degree ag I 
experienced it that night. 

he lightning, if not quite so vivid as it had 
been a little while previously, still came in as 
frequent flashes, and by its light my sister and 
Io made a hurried toilet. Our louse stood a 
little way back from the high-road, from which 
it was divided by a tiny lawn and a low screen 
of evergreens. Once or twice in the course of 
the night on@of the mounted constabulary would 
ride slowly past as he went his rounds; but I 
was without any Knowledge as to the particular 
time when he might be expected, or whether, in 
| fact, the time at which he might be Jooked for 
at any specified point did not vary from meh) 
to night. Still, there was just a possibility that 
jhe might put xm an appearance at any moment; 
/so T stationed Bessie at the window to keep a 
lookout for him, and be in readiness to raise 
‘an alarm the moment che heard the tramp of 
{his horse’s hoofs. For once in a way the light- 
‘ning was something ta be thankful for; each 
‘flash lighted up the high-road for a considerable 
| distance on both sides ot the honse. 

When this was done, it seemed as if everything 
; possible had been done; and yet it was next to 
nothing, With both hands pressed to my eyes, 
I 8 thinking as I seemed never to have 
thought before. Then it was that—as sudden, 
j swilt, and startling as one of those flashes which 
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were momently Hiumining the outer world—an 
idea shot through my brain, which for an 
instant or two seemed to cause my heart to stand 
still, And yet at the first blush it was an idea 
that had about it something so preposterous, 60 
ludicrous, even, that had the need been at all 
less imminent, I should have discarded it at once 
as little better than the inspiration of a mad 
woman. But preposterous as the idea might 
seem, for the life of me I could think of no cther, 
and every minute now was invaluable. There 
was no time for hesitation. I must discard it 
or aclcpe it, and that without a moment's delay. 
*T will try it; it can but fail,’ I said to myself 
with an inward groan. 

On the toilet-table was a jar of white tooth- 
powder, which had beea replenished the previous 
day. I shook out a quantity of this powder, 
shut my cyes, aud proceeded to rub it thickly 
over my face, arms, aud hands) That done, | 
drew the white coverlet off the bed, and draped 
myself with it loosely from head to foot; then 1 
unbound my hair, which in those days was ebon 
black and reachel below my waist, and shook 
it round my face and over my shoulders in ‘most 
admired disorder.” 1 was now rely for the | 
réle [had made up my mind to enact, 

Bessie has tuld me since that she thought I 
had taken leave of my senses. Just at the 
moment iny toilet was completed, and ag I 
turned and advanred towards her, another Jonz, 

uivering flush hightel up the room. A low | 
shrick burst inveluntarily from my sisters lips, 
and she shrank away from me as though 1 were 
something altovether uneanny. 

“QO Barbara, dear, what is the matter?’ she 
‘Why do vou frighten me ot? 

“Atisnot vou [want to frighten, but the men | 
down-stairs, J replied. Then, in a few hurned 
words, I told her any plan. 

She would have tried to dissuade me ; but there | 
was no time to hsten. Leaving her there watch- | 
ing by the window, realy to raise an alarm in 
case the mounted constable should pass on his | 
round, 1 stole swiftly and noisclessly down the ; 
carpeted staircase, and only pained when I 
reached the corridor Lelow. could hear a 
aubdued naurmur of voices, and a moment IJater 
I was startled by a noise of falling glass. The 
Dunglars lad succeeded in effecting an cntrance. 
They and I were separated only I} the drawing- 
room door, which, althouwh Jocked, was an 
obstacle thut very few minutes woud suffice to 
overconic. With an indrawing of my breath J 
sped quickly past the door along the length of | 

e corridor unti] I reached the opposite end, ' 
where there were two more doors, one of them : 
being that of my brother's oflice, which also was | 
locked, and from the luck of which I new with- 
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door. A thin thread of light which shene from 
ander showed that although the lightning was 
atill ag frequent aa before, they did not find ié 
sufficient for their purpose. 

Scarcely breathing, 1 waited. I was too excited, | 
too wrought up, the tension of my nerves was 
too extreme, to alluw of any personal fear, It | 
was all terribly real, yet with a strange, v 
sense of unreality underlying it I félt as if I 
should not have been surprised had I woke up 
and found the whole affair resolve itself into a 
dream ; while yet fully assured in my mind that 
it was nothing of the kind. Suddenly the noise 
at the door ceased; the lock had been forced, 
The thread of ee disappeared ; for a few mo- 
inents all was silence the most profound. Then 
a faint creaking, which at any other time would 
have been inaudible, told me that the drawing- 
room door was being opened and that the crucial 
moment had come. I preased ona hand over my 
heart, and for a few brief seconds an almost 
overpowerirg longing seized me to yet back to 
my roum at any cost and lock inyself within. 
Dut it was too late; by this time the men were 
in the corridor, I knew it, although I could not 
see then. 

‘Where's the door we want?’ I heard one 
whisper to the other. 

‘On the right—the first door we come to.’ 

As they advanced a step, I did the same 

‘Wot noise was that?’ asked one of them 
quickly. 

‘Don’t be a fool, There was no noise’ 

*T tell you there was.—Where’s the glim 1’ 

But the lightning was quicker than the bulls. 
eye. It came, smiting the darkness, and flooding 
the corridor with the blinding intensity of ite 
wlare. Then 1 saw the men, and the men saw 
we, but darkness had hidden us from = each 
other again before they had time to make sure 
that their eyes had not deceived thei, 


One of them gave a gnap and whispered to his 


| mate : ‘What was that tall, white thing at the 


end of the pees ? Seemed to me like a yhost.’ 

Ghost be dashed! There ain’t no such 
thinga.—Ilere’s the glim, We'll soon see what 
it is’ As he spoke, the light of his bull’s-eye 
lantern was turned full upon me. 

J advanced a couple of paces, and tho men 
fell back in speechless surprise and terror, I 
have often tried since to picture to myself the 
appearance I must have presept-d when seen 
at such a moment and by that uncertain ligh 
with my ghastly, death-like face, my dilate 
eyes, my black, snake-like Jocks, my tall figure 
all in white, and with one extended arm and 
finger pointed direct at the men. I cannot 
wouder at their fright. 

At this juncture came another flash, and a ter- 


drew the key, I have omitted to state that the; rible peal of thunder starthd the air and shook 
window of John’s office was secured by two stout | the house, At the very instaut, impelled thereto 
ars, which was probably one reason why the ; by something within we that I was powerless to 
thieves hud chosen to effect an entrance at a, control, I burst intw a wild peal of maniacal, blood- 

int more readily adapted for their purpose, | curdling laughter. One step nearer I advanced ; 

he second door at the end of the corridor but that was enough. With a loud yell of terror 
shut off a short passage leading to the kitchen, the men turned and fled by the way they had 
This door I succeeded in opening without noise, come. I hevrd a crash of shattered glasa; and 
I had decided to take my stand a little way on ‘after that, 1 remember nothing more till I 
the inner eide of it, and there await the course | came to my senses, to ind Bessie supporting my 
of events. By this time the men were busily head on her lap and pressing her smelling-salta 
at work forcing the lock of the drawing-room , to my nose. 
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But John’s ninety pounds were saved, and 
it is hardly necessary to add that Dethel the 
ex-gardener was never seen in those parts 
again. 


SPIDER-SILK. 


Ir may not be inopportune to recall to the 
minds of our readers a somewhat neglected silk- 
source, Which may perhaps at some future period 
form a profitable commercial undertaking. It is 
unnecessary to expatiate upon the beauty of the 
= spun by the Aranca diadema, or common 

arden spider, as the fairy-like tracery must be 
familiar to every one who has wandered through 
the woods in autumn, when the gauzy filins 
festooned between and over the bushes were 
rendered prominent through saturation with dew 
or a sprinkling of hoar-frost. The thread pro- 
duced by this little creaturo is estimated to be 
many times finer than the most attenuated fila- 
ment of the well-known silkworm of Europe, the 
Lombyxz mort; consequently, as may be imagined, 
the difficulty of obtaining such silk is so great 
that, except for land-surveying purposes, the 
web of epidera as a class has not been perma- 
nently utilised. For the lutter object, the plan 
adopted by our surveying instrument makers* 
in order to secure small supplies of spider's 
line, is remarkably simple, mail affords an illus- 
tration of how closcly instinct in the lower 
creation sometimes approaches reasoning intelli- 
gence in the higher. Having caught the selected 
spider, it is immediately tossed backwards and 
forwards from hand to hand of the operator, 
until the impulee of self-preservation induces the 
emission of its thread. Meanwhile, a wire, bent 
double like a hairpin-—the distance between 
the prongs being slightly greater than the dia- 
meter of the telescope to be fitted—is at hand to 
roceive the silk. Ar suon aa the filament appears, 
the end is attached tu the wire and the spider 


with 4 
sround and escaping. This is frustrated 
dexterous revolution of the extemporised reel, 
which winds up the line as fast as it is 
duced, until the apider’s store of silk is exhausted. , 
Tt is then allowed ita liberty; and a tonch of 
gum on each 
venient lengths for future use. 

Rather more than fifty ycars ago, it seemed as 
if a new and important trade was ubout to be! 
inaugurated by the rearing of spiders for their 
silk, which the Society of Arts marked with their 


lity from the Garden spider. hus gentleman 
accomplished his purpose by connecting a reel 
with a steam-engine, setting it revolving at the 
rate of one hundred and fifty feet per minute; 
when, after two hours’ patience, he wound off 
eighteen thousand feet of beautiful white line of 
a metallic lustre from twenty-four spiders, Snb- 
pe ae examination proved this thread to be 
only the thirty-thousandth part of an inch in 





I In theodolites and other similar instruments for 

Ag observations, lincs of spider-ailk cross the centro 
Re at right angles for certain purposes of 
sto, 
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diameter, so that a single pound-weight was 
estimated to be sufficient to encircle the globe. 
Although this gentleman appears not to have 
pushed his interesting experiments much further, 
a Frenchman of Languedoc afterwards eatab- 
lished a factory for producing and weaving 
spider-silk into articles of utility. He manu- 
factured gloves and stockings which were much 
admired ; but the difficuity of rearing a suffi- 
ciently numerous family of spinners within a 
reasonable space, on account of their extreme 
pagoenty) soon interfered with this budding 
industry, and led to its abandonment No 
difficulty was experienced by M. Reanmur in col- 
lecting some five thousand spiders and immuring 
them in filty separate cells; but unfortunately, 
on one occasion there occurred a scarcity of 
flies; a food-panic cnsued, and the hungry and 
infuriated prisoners, escaping during the night, 
fell upon one another with such deadly fero- 
city, that when the anxious proprietor paid his 
usual morning visit, only a few gorged and 
bloated xpecimens survived. It seemed, indeed, 
so vain to expect European spiders to exist 
peacefully within sight and reach of each other 
without their usual employment conducted after 
their own fashion, thet the hope of rendering 
them useful for commercial purposes gradually 
died away, and has for many years been almost 
wholly relinquished. 

Certain species of foreign spiders, however, 
when examined with a view to their sulk, offer a 
field of very considerable encouragement. In 
the igland of Ceylon there is one described by 
Sir Samuel Baker as being two inches long, with 
ada eHow spot upon its back, which sping a 
beautiful yellow web two and a half feet in 
diameter, so strong that an ordinary walking-stick 
thrown in is entangled, and retamed among the 
ineshes. As might be expected, the filament, 


| which is said to exhibit a wore silky appearance 
{than common spider's web, is easily wound by 


hand on a card, without any special care being 
A spider of even 
more formidable dimensions is alluded to in the 
fascinating work, The Gardens of the Sun, by Mr 
W. Burbidge. It is a large, black, yellow- 
spotted creature, measuring six or eight inches 


'across its extended legs, and it spins a web 


strained on lines as stout aa fine sewing-cotton. 
The prince o: the epecies, however, seema to be 


; the Aranea maculata of Brazil, vouched for by 


Dr Walsh as having been seen and examined by 
him during his travels in that country. In this 
huge, ungainly, yet harmless and domesticated 


approval by awarding a medal to a Mr Rolt; creature, we evidently possess a treasure of a silk- 
for hig success in obtaining an appreciable quan. | 5P 


inner, with which the non-nervous and prac- 
tical among our colonial ladies, situated in mode- 
rately warm localities like Northern New Zealand, 
Queensland, and the Cape of Good Hope, might 
apend many a profitable hour when they became 
mutually acquainted. It is not only free from 
the vices of the European spider in not devouring 
its kind, but it actually exists in little harmonious 
communities of over one hundred individuals of 
different ages and sizes ae teas the same web. 
Like the Inst-mentioned spider, this one ia of 
similar colossal dimensiona, and it spins a beanti- 
ful yellow network ten or twelve feet in diameter 
quite as strong as the silk of commerce. Regard- 
ing the toughness of this filament, the doctor 
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says: ‘In passing through an opening between | the mailcoach or the travelling postchaisa, and 
ee treea, I felt my head en lee in some | made the terrified passengera hand eerie Segre 
obstruction, and on withdrawing it, my light; valuables. The traveller of to-day, whether 
straw-hat remained behind. When I looked up, cyclist or pieces may roam from John o° 
I saw it suspended in the air, entangled in the | Grost’s to d's End without interruption from 
meshes of an immense cobweb, which was drawn | highwayman or footpad. The thieving profes- 
like a veil of thick gauze across the opening, and i sion has changed its character; and as now 
was expanded frum branch to branch of the j unfolded in courts of justice, it appears vulgar, 
opposite trees as large as a sheet, ten or twelve | prosaic, and mean. Indeed, we are doubtful if 
feet in diameter.’ Another traveller, Lieutenant |1t was not always so. The pen of the novelist 
Herndon of the United States navy, confirms Dr; has thrown a glamour of romance around that 
Walsh’s account of this enormous spider, with | as well as other features of former times, which 
the addition that he saw a single web which! we love to read about, but should not care to 
nearly covered a Jemon tree ; and he estimated its experience. But while this is so, the study of 
diameter at ten yards! | thieves as a class is far from being uninteresting, 
Probably the latest addition to our know-!It has been our lot to see much of them and 
ledge of spider-silk has recently come from the to learn more, from sources whose reliability is 
Paris ‘Ecole pratique d’Acclimation,’ a member | a ieee 
of which has Nisenrorsd an African species which » here are many grades of intellect and ability 
spins a strong yellow web, so like the product of among these Ishmaelites—from the low type of 
the silkworm as to be scarcely distinguishable thief that lies in wait in our large towns for 
from it So promising a material as a fibre of children gomg messages, and, beguiling them into 
commerce dovs this seem to be, that, after close | a dark close, strips them of clothing and money— 
investigation, a syndicate of Lyuns silk-merchants ; to the well-dressed, well-bred man of the world, 
has reported in its favour; the more so as there! who floats a swindling Company, has his office in 
ig said to be no difficulty in acclimatising the a good locality, moves for a time in the best 
spider in France. Jeircles, and then decamps, carrying with him 
In those givzantic spiders there is evidently the: the capital of the elderly annuitant, or the hard- 
nucleus of an important industry of the future, ' carned savings of the atrugyling tradesman, To 
which colonists might perhaps easily ingraft npon her shame be it said, the child-stripper is gene- 
their ordinary sericultural or other occupations. rally a women, Far more to his shame, the 
If the period has searvely yet arrived for the} high-class swindler is generally a well-educated 
profitable utilisation of ordinary spider's web,,; man, who occupies & good position in society, 
surety something might be evolved from the less} and has often only his own folly to blame 
attenuated filaments just alluded to, wlich are | for his having fallen to be a needy adventurer, 
strong enouzh to whisk a man’s hat from his! They differ in degree, but not in kind; and 
head and retain hig walking-stick Qangling in the! though the law may call their offences by dif- 
air. There are doubtless difficulties to be sur-; ferent names, the essence of the crime is the 
mounted, such as the feeling of repulsion, or | same in both cases. 
even disgust, at being brought into proximity It is sad to see mere children, charged with 
with monstrous spiders like Dr Walslv’s pets ; but , daring acts of pocket-picking or poe ee ; 
as this species, unlike the Lycos tarantula and | brought before a court; but such is often their 
other poisonous and dreaded kinds, is harmless to] only chance of salvation from ao life of crime. 
human beings, and a3 their silk would evidently | Smutty-faced, ragged little urchins many of then 
become a valuable addition to the resources of; are, dressed in clothes and shocs a world too 
the loom as well as the boudoir, anv such feel-| big for them; and yet, when the dirt is washed 
ings and other obstacles would probably soon be | from their faces, there is the glance of keen 
overcome. The French—always in the van inj intelligence, and often comely features, under- 
stich matters, notwithatanding their comparatively ; neath. Brought up in the murky closes that 
limited colonial opportunitica—are not likely to) yet ocenpy the older parts of most of onr cities, 
allow this curious and interesting@oc upation to; surrounded by influences such as may be inhaled 
go begging for want of experiment and patience. | from drunken, swearing men, and tawdry, coarse, 
But Britain—with her numerous dependencies and unkempt women, how could they grow u 
and myriads of active, scheming, inventive braina | other than they dof Perchance they are reare 
scattered all over the globe—accupies a pecu-/ in low lodging-housea, where a clever thelt or 
liarly favourable position to test and localize an artful dedee is extolled as worthy of the 
such an industry. highest admiration, or where sone old hand is 
—___-_____——- | assiduous in giving Ng ee Pat in 
. 1 ~ TIX crime, Industrial and Reformatory Seh are 
THIEVES AND THIEVING., worthy of all support, checking as they do the 
Tux days when Border moss-troopers made a! career of these young prodigals while yet there ia 
Taid on the well-stucked farmyards of Northum- | some hope. Apart altogether from considerations 
berland, or when Highland caterans swovped | of a pier nature, it is surely to the interest of 
down from Rob Roy's country to levy ‘blackmail’: the public that children should be trained into 
or ‘toom a fauld’ in the Lennox or in the Carse | useful wealth-producing members of the com- 
of Stirling, and departed, leaving burning byres' munity, instead of prowing up to prey upon 
or weeping widows behind, are for ever gone. society when ont of prison, and burden the rate- 
Gone, too, are those later days when bold Bigh- | payers when in. . 
waymen of the Dick Turpin type—all well | A large number of thieves are merely skir- 
mounted and equipped, if we are tu credit the , mishers or auxiliaries, os it were, on the flanks 
legeuds that have come down to us—stoppedjof the regular army. These auxiliaries do not 
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live wholly by crime, but have some cetensible 
occupation which they follow. At the same time, 
they never lose a good opportunity of stealing. 
In all large towns, the cinder-gatherer may be 
seen, Late at night and early in the morning 
she goes through the streets and lanes, probing 
with a long knife the depths and shallows of 
every dust-heap, and rescuing therefrom every 
scrap that will sell. Papers, raga, bones, cinders, 
and old boots are transferred with marvellous 
celerity into the depths of the capacions bag 
which she carries, Should 4 stray door-inat be 
lying handy, or an unsecured back-door give 
access to & green where clothes lie bleaching, 
her ideas of meum and tuum become straightwa 
rather hazy, and the chances are that a theft is 
reported next morning. A large number of thefts 
of umbrellas and greatcoats from lobbies are the 
work of pedlars, beggars, or old-clotheamen, who 
loaf around and watch their chance. A smart 
‘professional’ of our acquaintance, who is at 
present in penal servitude, was on adept at 
stealing greatcoats. He had a piece of wire with 
a sort of hook on one end, with which he could 
snatch them from lobby-pegs without making 
his own appearance. Each ‘professional’ has his 
own particular style of thieving in which he has 

aduited. These soon become known to the 
etectives, who, on learning the modus operandi 
of a theft, are often able to potnce on the 
person wanted, even when no description can be 
supplied. 

One clasa of theft was very prevalent in 
Glasgow and neighbourhood some time ago. A 
man dressed like # tradesman called at a number 
of houses where the owners happencd to be absert. 
(Of course the operator mative himself on that 
point first.) He reprerented that he had been 
sent by some well-known firm of upholsterers to 
meastire a room for a new carpet, or by a joiner 
to repair the windows, In variona instances, 
ho got into houses, and generally found an oppar- 
tumity to steal Another thief well known in 
Dundee does the ‘pigeon’ trick. His method 
is to look ont for an open window, ring the 
bell, ond say that a pigeon has just flown away 
from him on the street and fluttered in at the 
window. Would they kindly search for it, or 
permit him to do so Once in, ten to one but 
the clever thief manages to commit a theft before 
he goes ond lamenting the Jos of his bird, which, 
of course, cannot be found. 

A decrepit youth used to go about the city 
in which the writer hver This lad’s legs were 
useless, so he had flat boards fastened with straps 
below his knees, and, assisted by short crutches, 
he crept along the pavement. Ho was a dexterous 
thief, If a lady etopped to look in at a shop- 
window, he could just reach her handbag or 
pocket: and if she was unwary, she was minus 

er purse in a few seconds, while the insizniticant 
appearance of the thief disarmed suspicion. 

jevea sometimes quarrel in their cups, and 
if a detective happens to meet them before the 
heat of anzer has passed off, spitefulness often 
induces them to give him valuable information, 
Criminals are almost always prodigal in spending 
avoir ill-gotten gains, and the old proverb, ‘Lightly 
The Honey fo," seems specially applicable to 
, Here, If in funda, they share freely with their 
probably with an eye to receiving 
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similar help when out at the knees and elbows 
themselves. 

Stolen pro’ is often stowed away in very 
curious hiding-placess A lame man waa con- 
victed at 8 assizes last year of passing base 
coin. When apprehended, it was found he had 
a receptacle in his wooden leg, in which a con- 
siderable stock of the bad money was cunningly 
secreted. We have sometimes seen a considerable 

ile of coins unearthed from the voluminous 
olds of a ragged coat, trousers, or vest. Bank- 
notes, for obvious reasona, are capable of being 
stowed away in little ayers and thieves often 
hide them in the cracked joints of a dilapidated 
old table, chair, or bed. Underneath a picture, 
or between the portrait and the back, appears 
to be a favourite place of concealment. Articles 
are often ‘planked’ in the chimney behind the 
grate ; and a watch has even been tossed into a 
glowing coal-fire, when pursnit was close, althongh 
in at feast one instance the latter device wos 
unavailing. Two detectives were once searching 
the house of a well-known thief for some stolen 
jewellery. The scent was keen, and the examina- 
tion searching. High and low they rummaged, 
but without success, From the air of the thief, 
the officers were satisfied the stolen property was 
concealed in or about the room. One of them 
observed that the interest of the ‘suspect’ got 
always most intense as they approached the 
window. Takiny this as his cus, the officer 
narrowly examined the shutters, and even tore 
off the straps that kept in the window-sashes ; 
but without result. Suddenly, a thought struck 
him, and lifting the lower sash, he scanned 
the outside of the wall closely. About three or 
four feet below the window-sill he saw a stone 
in the wall that appeared to be loose. Calling 
his comrade to hold him by the lega, he reached 
down, pulled out a small squure ‘stone, thrust 
in his Vania, and found a nice little ‘hide,’ con- 
taining not only the articles be was in search of, 
but also other stolen property sullicient to con- 
nect the thicf with several ‘jobs,’ and to procure 
him a long term of quict contemplation. 

A emart female thief once very neatly out- 
witted an oflicer by wrapping a crumpled and 
dirty five-pound note round a candle, and stuffing 
it into a candlestick, which she then obligingly 
handed to him. He searched a considerable time 
before discovering that he had the object of his 
search in his hand. Another detective, after in 
yain searching a house for some trussed poultry 
that had been stolen, cast one Barsis glance 
around, when his eye chanced to alight on a 
cralle in which a woman was vainly trying to 
hush a squalling baby. A thought struck him. 
He asked her to lift the child. The woman 
made some excuse, but the officer insisted, and 
was immediately rewarded by finding a couple 
of the stolen fowls. 

A slight clue, sometimes discovered by the 
merest accident, often helps to unravel not only 
one, but a whole series of thefts, A peculiar 
button, a footmark, or a portion of dreas, will 
spring a mine under the feet of a rascal who 

ought he waa off acot-free. Of late years, thefts 
of money by young clerks or salesmen from their 
employers bave become in ingly common. 
There are several causes for this, yond doubt 
the tastes and habits of the young men of 
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to-day are more expensive than those of their | be carrying it off ;’ and in an instant the nimble 
fathers. With small means, or no means at all, | reacal disappeared in the crowd. 


they dress u 
cigars, atte 


as ‘mashers,’ and smoke choice 
theatres, concerta, balls, and race- 
meetings. If often indulged in, these are rather 
expensive luxuries; and as the supply of youths 
anxious for genteel employment always in 
excess of the demand, the salaries given are in 
many cases low. Then firms are sometimes very 
Jax in the preva of young Lager tay 
large sums of money dail i ugh their 
Wanda It seems ee ieney take the loan of a 
small sum, which, of couree, is to be put back 
again. After the first false step, the descent is 
rapids and many a young man fille a felon’s 
cell, or has to fly the country, under circum- 
stances due to his master’s carelessness as well as 
his own folly. 

The plea of kleptomania is now put forward 
in defence of thieves much oftener than it used 
to be. Of course there are some cascs in which 
kleptomania is indisputable, as, for instance, when 
we hear of a nobleman having to be watched by 
his valet to prevent him from pocketing his own 
silver spoons. We know a respectable bookseller 


who had for a considerable time, at intervals, ' 
He was satis- : 


been missing books from his shop. 
fied some of his customers were helping thcm- 
selves, but he could not say which. At last his 
suspicions rested on a reverend gentleman of great 
abilities, but rather eccentric character. 
watched him narrowly, and one day caught him 
in the act of surreptitiously carrying off a volume. 
The divine tried to explain it away; but the 
bookseller, after listening gravely, called a cab, 
and insisted on accompanying him home and 
examining his library. He hinted that otherwise 
he would be under the painful necessity of calling 
in the police. 
objection. They went to his house; and the 
bookseller brought back a number of valuable 


books, some of which he had not before missed, ' 
The thief, 


and suid no more about the matter. 
was a wealthy man, and had a large library ; but 
he was a bibliomaniac, 

Some thefts, however, are of a different char- 
acter, and in these the plea of kleptomania, like 
that of insanity in cases of murder, is sometimes 
pushed rather far. Without attempting to argue 
the matter on scientific principles, it seems rather 
strange that kleptomania appears @ply to affect 
those who are rich enough to pay am able advo- 
cate, and that the morbid desire to steal some- 
thi 
openly—appears to be accompanied by an equally 
morbid desire to secrete the article stolen. 

We shall conclude this paper by one or two 
instances which show that thieving has also its 
comic side. 

A fire was raging fiercely in a grocery stcre, 
and the owner, accompanied by an active staff of 
assistants, was trying to rescue some of the goods 
by removing them to one side. Immense cheeses 
and hams were lying about in tempting pro- 
fusion. A keen-eyed thief had just secured a 
large Gouda, and was marching off with it, when 
he found himself face to face with a policeman. 
The rogue grasped the situation instantly. 
policeman !’ cried he, planting the cheese in X’s 


He; 
' being ciught by the constable, had employed 


| themselves in carrying in some of the boxes, till 


The clergytaan made no further! 


instead of muving them to carry it off | number of petty but often very annoying thefts. 


‘Here, | built by, and b-1 
| order of chiv 7. The Knights Hospitallers,’ or 


One morning, a merchant who had come by 
rail from his country residenca was hurrying 
along the street to his counting-house in a pour- 
ing rain. He had forgotten his umbrella; but 
Bs he , 28 he thought, a friend with a large one 
a little before him, he hastened up, and seizing 
the handle of the umbrella, jocularly observed : 
‘Hillo! is this mine you’ve got?’ fle had just 
bad time to obeerve that the man was a complete 
stranger to him, and was about to apologise in 
some embarrasament, when the unknown saved 
him the trouble, by saying covlly: ‘Oh, it’s 

ours, is it? Pardon me; I oid not know” And 
ne hurried off, leaving the astonished merchant 
in full possession. 

About two years ago, a constable in a business 
part of London found a horse and van, abont 
midnight, standing at the door of a grocers shop. 
He approached, and saw several men in aprona, 
apparently carrying chests of tea into the shop. 
| iemarking that they were late at work, one 
of the men replied: ‘O yes; we’re preparing 
‘for Christmas ;’ and the constable, thinking all 
was right, walked on. Next morning it was 
found the shop had been entered by thieves, 
who had curried off what they evidently took 
to be twenty-two half-chests of ten, most of 
which had been standing in the shop-window, 
The rovues had gone leisurely to work, and 


cea ant 


he should pass. The reader may judge the 
surprise and disgust of the thieves, when they 
{found that only one of the chests contained tea, 
and a second tea-dust, the remaining twenty boxea 
being merely ‘dummies’ filled with sawdust, with 
a spunk ling of tea on the top! 

Nothing tends more to root out and lessen 
the number of nests of thieves than the exercise 
of the power vested in corporations to pull down 
old houses, which, densely populated with the 
poorer classes, become at lust the abodes of filth, 
disease, and crime. The former inmates cannot 
stand the new sanitary and social pegs ia 
introduced by wider streets and purer air. They 
| gradually betake themselves to other and more 
- honest modes of employment, or seck for ‘fresh 

woods and pastures new. On the other hand, the 
| exercise of a little prudence and common-sense 
by the general public would prevent an oppor- 
| tunity being given for the cominission of a large 











ST JOHN’S GATE. 


A sHont distance from the very heart of London, 
stande—for it has not yet been swept away by 
the builder's hand—one of the finest remaining 
relica of the ancient city. It is a heavy fortified 
gate, built of lange blocks of freestone, and flanked 
by bastior.s. It has a fine groined Norman arch ; 
and though it is now old and decayed, it is still 
strong, and shows usa what its strength and 
stability have been in days gone by. It was 
d to, at one time, that famous 
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arms before that officer knew what he was about ; | ‘Knights of St Jobn of Jerusalem,’ the great rivals 
*you had better take charge of that, or somebody ll | of the Templars, and who did such good service 
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in the Holy Land in the time of the crugades; 
and when Palestine was hopelessly lost, kept up 
their incessant. war against the Infidel in Rhodes, 
and when driven from that island by the Turks 
—in Malta. 

This order had at one time many religious 
houses acattered over Europe ; and their London 
priory, that of St John of Clerkenwell, has quite 
a history of its own to tell. It was founded in 
the year 1100 by a devout baron named Jordan 
Briset, this being the time that the first crusade, 
led by Godfrey of Bouillon, was going on. For 
a considerable time after this, we know little of 
the priory, save that the knights were growing 
in riches and arrogance, and thus were making 
themselves obnoxious to the people, although 
some of the old chroniclers tell us that ‘they 
tended the sick and the needy.’ In fact, they 
got to be so disliked by the common people, that 
in the riote which took place in the reign of 
Richard I].—in which Wat Tyler, Jack Straw, 
and John Ball took so prominent a part, the last- 
named being a clergyman, who, in hia harangnes 
to the multitude, touk for his text the rhyme, 


When Adain delved and Eve span, 
Who was then a gentleman? 


and made the peuple think that all the property 
of the rich was really theirs—the rebels made the 
Priory of St Juhn a special mark of their fury, 
and after destroying houses and much property 
belonging to the knights, they attucked le place 
itself and burnt it to the ground ; and capturing 
the prior soon after, they executed him upon 
the rpot. 

For many years after, the knights were engaged 
in building a new priory; but the work went 
slowly on, owing to the troubled state of the 
order at what was then their great stronghold, 
Rhodes, and the large numbers of men and sums 
of money required there to assist in keeping back 
the conquering Turks, who were fighting with 
sreat zeal under the victorious Sultan Solyman. 

radually, a fine church, whose bell is related 
to have had an exceedingly fine tone, was added 
to the priory; and scon after the church was 
finished, Thomas Dockwra, who was then prior, 
built the gute; this being in or about the year 
1504, in the latter part of the reign of Henry 
VIL, the first of the famons dynasty of Tudor 
sovercigns. 

About the year 1510, Henry VIIL suppressed 
all the larger monasteries and private religious 
houses in England, and the venerable priory fell 
with the othera, This was a severe blow to the 
prosperity of the order, and is said to have broken 
the heart of the valiant oll Lisle Adam, the 
grandmaster, who held Rhodes till he could hold 
it no longer, and then, obtaining honourable terns 
from the Sultan Solyman, removed to the island 
of Malta, where the knights continued to be a 
powerful enemy to the Tarks until 1798, when, 
through the treachery of the Maltese, and the 
cowardice of D’Hompesch the grandmaster, the 
jaland was surrendered to the French ;* and soon 
after this, most of the property still belonging 
to the order in many parts of Europe was con- 

ted by the various governments. Since then, 


wrder, which had been gradually degenerating, | 


gt had any political importance. 
Tenetiory, however, was not destroyed, like 


most of ita kindred buildinga, at the Reformatio 
for even the bluff, matter-of-fact King Henry 
some respect for the venerable old building ; and 
so, instead of destroying it, we are told that he 
used it for a military storehouse In Edward 
Vis reign, however, a more ruthless and aweepin 
hand came to deal with it. The proud an 
ambitious Seymour, Duke of Somerset, at that 
time Lord Protector, had no kindly feeling for 
such places; and the church and all the rest of 
the priory, with the exception of the gate, were 
blown up with gunpowder. The large blocks of 
stone were used to build Somerset’s palace in the 
Strand in 1549. It remained till the year 1776, 
when it gave place to the present one, a building 
erected atter the Palladian style, from the designs 
of Sir William Chambers. 

We hear nothing more of the gate till the rei 
of James I., when that monarch bestowed the 
building on Sir Roger Wilbraham, who lived 
there for many years. Long after this, Cave the 

rinter rented the old gate for a small sum, and 

ere was first printed and published the Gentle- 
man’s Maganne. This was one of the first places 
to which Dr Johnson, then poor, and almost 
unknown, came, when he settled in the great city. 
Here he made his first literary efforts by helping 
Cave in his publication, Here also Garrick the 
actor first played, sume of Cave’s interested work- 
men taking the other parts of the pieces. 

The old gate is now turnel into a tavern, called 
Uld Jerusalem Tavern, and inside may still be reen 
some interesting relics of the former days of the 
gute, when it was the chief entrance to the priory 
of one of the most powerful rehgious bodics in 
Europe. Who can Jook upon such a relic withont 
being reminded of the great spirit of chivalry, 
that strange compound of barbarity and courtesy ; 
of the crusades, and the great changes which have 
taken place since the time of the prosperous days 
of the old priory? and we cannot but feel thankful 
that we live in a happier, lesa troubled, and more 
enlightened age ; and as we gaze upon the vrim old 
gate, think of the words of Shakspeare : ‘To what 
base uses may we return.’ 


TWIXT DAYBREAK AND DAYLIGHT. . 


Ture glint and glimmer of the day break shows 

In the fast-reddening east; the sable clouds 

With rosegte streaks and golden threads are lin. ; 
And the first early cock, awakening, rings 

His shrill clear challenge on the breaking morn! 


A voiceleas stir of many murmurings, 

From woodland, hill, and dale, and meadow, tell 
The flight of slumber : now the cricket chirps 
Amid the barley, and the skylark plumes 

His wing for early rising; passes by 

The milkmaid to the pasture ; and the farm 
Grows noisy with the many-varied sounds 

Of rustic labour, telling that hath fled 

The drowsy sweet forgetfulness of night! 


Shadows of dreamland pass from earth away 
Into the mystic world of things unseen ; 

The stern necessities of daily life 

Again their round commence, as, one by one, 
Toilers awaken to the coming day ! 
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GROUSE. 


Exact statistics cannot be obtained of the number 
of grouse annually killed upun the Moors; but 
estimates of a reliable kind have occasionally 
been published, from which we learn, that as 
many as five hundred thousand annually reach | 
the markets, in addition to the numbers given 
away as presents or ‘consumed on the premises.’ 
That this figure, large as it may appear to those 
who are not well versed in sporting mattera, is 
not exaggerated, will be apparent when we 
mention on good authority, that on some days 
of Aucust os many as sixtecn thousand grouse 
(single birds) have becn received by the London 
wholesale dealers; and that for days in succes- 
sion, supplies of from two tu ten thousand Dirds 
reach the metropolis to be sold to the retailers. 
But no matter how great may be the slaughter 
on the grouse-moeors in any given year, the 
death-roll of the following season is frequently 
even greater. The grouse, in common with many 
other birds, protected or otherwise, is endowed 
with great powers of reproduction ; and even 
when disease has on some occasions played such 
havor with the birds, that on some vast stretches 
of heather only half-a-dozen brace May have been 
left to multiply and replenish, yet, in two or 
three seasons they will have increased with such 
rapidity as to be more numerous on that ground 
than they ever were before. Stories of nesta 
being seen with as many as fifteen, sixteen, and 
eighteen eggs have often gone the round of the 
newspapers; but the usual number of egge 
annually laid by each female may be fixed at 
not less than from seven to nine. 

But the chief question is not so much the 
number of eggs produced, as the number of 
birds which are hatched and the percentage of 
these that become food for powder. The grouse 
has a hundred enemies lying in wait to do mis- 
chief—to destroy the nests, suck the eggs, or kill 
the tender brood; nor are the parents spared, 
when the enemy is their superior in strength 
and orl es Nama ahs ca tc AO IEE AES AE Let all who have the chance walk 
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the heather in June and July with an observant 
eyc, and note the damage which has been done 
during the breeding season by foes, both quad- 
ruped and biped. See yonder carrion crowa, 
how they sweep down on those spots of heather 
which are popnious with nesta and young ones} 
And what a delicious titbit for stoat and weasel 
ae the day-old ‘cheepers’ afford! Many a gallant 
battle will be fought by the male grouse on 
behalf of his mate an/ her eggs, as he doea not 
hesitate to defend them from the greedy crow, 
nor ig afraid even of the bloodsucking weasel. 
Whenever danger threatens the home of his little 
family, the cock-grouse is up in arms, realy to 
do all he can for the protection of madame 
and her chicks. Before twenty-four hours have 
elapsed, the nest in which the young ones have 
been hatched seems to be no longer necessary 
for rearing purposcs, and is consequently for- 
saken; and the parents and their family take 
to a nomadic life, travelling about with a rapidity 
which is wonderful, considering the tender age 
of the brood. It is also a curious circumstance 
that one or two birds of almost every nest come 
to maturity at an earlier date than their brothera 
and sisters—the percentage that displays this 
precocity of growth being about two out of every 
seven; and we have been told by shepherda 
that these are ‘the cock’s own birds.’ 

Both parents are attentive to their young ones, 
and tend and nurse them with assiduity and 
care; but the birds which are specially looked 
after by the male, come on, it is thought, the 
quickest. The father of the brood, however, 
seldom takes in hand to pay attention to more 
than three members of his family, no matter 
how numerous may be the total number hatched. 
The cock-grouse is a brave parent; but in addi- 
tion to being courageous, he is cunning as well, 
and in times of danger frequently outwits his 
enemies by his superior resources. He is often 
sble, when his brood is threatened, to find a safe 
hiding- place for them, or is skilful in devising 


other modes of escape from sudden danger. 
But notwithstanding ali the care which the 
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ones, the percentage of mortality, as in the case 
of other wild animals, is always considerable. 
In the first place, there are ‘the elements’ to 
do battle with, A stormy spring-time will 
delay pairing; the birds are late ere they 
begin their work of egg-laying, and deluges 
of rain will wash the eggs out of the nests 
or drown the tender nestlings. Nevertheless, 
there is atill a head of game left for the sports- 
man; and after the moors have been industri- 
ously trodden for a few weeks, there may yet 
remain a stock of birds enfficiently numerous to 
insure an ample supply for the sportsmen of the 
future, 

The exact number of moorfowl that a given 

e of moor will feed and breed cannot 
be stated except by way of an estimate. Some 
shootings are much better stocked than others of 
similar size, probably because the breeding ac- 
¢ommodation is good and the food more plentiful. 
To ingure good sport on the Twelfth and sub- 
sequently, much requirea to be done to a moor. 
It must be traversed by keepers, whose duty it 
is to trap and otherwise destroy the ‘vermin ;’ 
patches of old heathor must be burned to insure 
the growth of young shoots, upon which grouse 
delight to feed; and poachers and other tres- 
passers must be dealt with. In some places where 
the heather is well cared for and systemati- 
cally burned, and where the vermin are looked 
after, the return will be much more liberal 
than on moors that have been left to them- 
selyea, though, strangcly enough, in some dis- 
tricts, one of several contiguous moors will often 
produce a greater percentage of birds than 
can be obtained on any of the othcra. Big bags 
quickly filled are the order of the opening day, 
and instances of modern sport will bear us 
out when we say that two guns have been 
known to kill two hundred and eighty single 
birds on the first or second day of the season; 
and we have known a small party to have 
shot in the course of ten days as many as nine 
hundred and fifty-two brace. On seme of the 
English grouse inoora, still larger bags are occa- 
sionally recorded. On the Wemergill moor, 
belonging to Sir Frederick A. Millbank, there 
wero shot in four days in 1882 by seven guns on 
the first two days, and by four zune on the next 
two, four thousand eight adie and thirty-three 
grouse. Some twenty yeara ago, a good sports- 
man was well contented with his sixteen or 
twenty brace of birds; but we shoot faster and 
closcr nowadaya. 

All who have had occasion to take a moor 
for themselves or friends, know that the pastime 
of grouse-shooting ia yearly becoming more and 
more expensive. ‘The heather is cheap enough,’ 
we are sometimes toll; ‘it ranges from about 
sevenpence to eighteenpence an acre;’ and that 
certainly does not appear to be an expensive 
matter; but the extras mount up to a tidy sum 
before the season closes. No good shooting with 
a comfortable residence upon it ean bo obtained 
much under two hundred and at pounds for 
the season ; but that sum, with travelling expenses 
ahither and thither of ily and servants, the 
yourment of aes ae gillies, : entertain- 

0 an er items of expenditurs, 
eo ously augmented. There are always, 
wunioetaanvene| 
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parent birds are able to bestow on their young 
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of course, shootings in the market at the most 
varied prices, from a share of a moor at perhaps 
to a stretch of heather with 





twenty-five pounds, 
palatial residence, and perhaps salmon-fishing, 
that costs a thousand pounds and upwar 


Various terms are occasionally exacted besides 
the payment of a given sum by way of 
rent—the number of birds to be shot is 
specified, and the period of occupation strictly 
laid down in the articles of lease. There are, 
however, moors which are let on a pretty 
long lease for good rentala, where the tenant 
is, as it may be, put on honour, and shoots as 
few or as many birds as he pleases, it being 
understood, that when he quits the ground, he 
shall leave upon the heather as good a breeding 
stock as he found. 

Yearly, or, as they may rather be called, 
season tenants, have often proved somewhat 
unscrupulous as to this factor of grouse-moor 
economy, and have been known to shoot every 
bird that could be found. It is because of such 
dishonourable conduct that landlords or factors 
have been compelled to lay duwn stringent con- 
ditions as to the number of birds that shall 
be slain during the shooting season. There are 
persons who make it their business to rent 
a moor in order that they may completely 
despoil the heather of its feathered treasures, 
In some instances of this kind of dealing, a 
large stretch of moorland has been depopu- 
lated in the course of a few beth the lessee 
being assisted in his deadly work by a band 
of confederates, and the grouse hurried into the 
market—this being of course the intention of 
all concerned from the beginning. It is the 
next tenant of that shooting who snffers. Both 
Jaird and factor being very likely ignorant of 
what has occurred, the ground is again let for 
the season; and the tenant—who probably had 
omitted the precaution of previously visiting the 
moor to satisfy himeelf as to the chances of 
coming sport—finding that birds are exeved- 
ingly scarce, is naturally very much annoyed. 
In consequence of such frandulent practices, 
sportsmen rarely take a moor without some 
guarantee of the quantum of sport they are 
likely to obtain; while on the other hand 
lairda are yearly becoming more particular as to 
the character of offering tenants. 

The expengs of a shooting are nowadays so 
great, that it is the custom for nearly all 
who take a moor to send a considerable num- 
ber of their birds to market. In the days of 
our grandfathers, it would have been thought 
mean to sell one’s grouse, most of the birls 
which then were shot being distributed as 
presents, But in those days, shooting was oy 
a ‘sport, and was leisurely gone about, wit 
the result that, in a comparative sense, not more 
perhaps than a third of the number now killed 
were shot. It must, however, be borne in mind 
that at the period indicated, say fifty years 
ago, breech-loaders had not been invented; the 
same facilities for reaching distant markets were 
not in existence; the modes of steam transport, 
now so well developed, were only in their 
infancy; and the rents of moors were not, 
core roundly, more than a foarth of what 

ay are to-day. Ten or twelve thousand acres 
of productive heather might have been leased 
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in the daye of our grandfathers for little more | purchase, in spite of all the watchfuluags 
than 4 banded pounds a year, and probably fe avthorition This porniuiae 2 


not above seventy or eighty, or at most a hup- 
dred brace of birds would be shot npon it— 
nd more being needed, the London and other 
grouse markets not being then in existence, at 
anyrate not in the active way that we find 
them to-day. Seeing that fifty tach ago there 
was even a greater expanse of heather than 
there is now, it is curious to note the inereased 
abundance of game, though the apparent in- 
crease may ly be accounted for by the 
modern methods of suppressing moorland 
‘vermin.’ Formerly, hawks, carrion crows, 
stoats, and other grouse-foes, roamed the moors 
comparatively unmolested, and doubtless com- 
mitted great havoc. Nowadays, gun and trap 
destroy those creatures, and secure a larger 
head of game to the sportsman. That being 
zo, grouse are sent in large quantities to market 
in order to be sold, much to the benefit of the 
general public. 

Grouse commerce ia of varied incidence. There 
are persons, for instance, who before the shooting 
season begins will contract with the lessees of 
moors to receive all the birds they can shoot, at 
a fixed price per brace. These contractors take 
their chance of making a profit by scnding the 
grouse they receive to London, Liverpool, Man- 
chester, &c., to be sold for what they will bring. 


It depends on the season how they fare. If the 
supply is large, the price falla, and little profit 
may iD consequence realised. On the other 


hand, if the supply is tess than the demand, 
then prices rise and profits are insured. Some 
lessees consign their birds to a dealer, and agree 
to take the market price—a commission being 
allowed on salea. The prices vary according to 
the quality and plumpness of the birds Thus, 
we have seen a large number of the return lists 
from big salesmen in London and Manchester, in 
which the prices range from 7s. 6d. and 68 9d. 
for single birds, down to 1s. 3d. The following 
salesman’s note speaks for itself: ton at 7a. 6d.; 
twenty at Gs Gd. ; thirty at 58, 9d.; forty-nine at 
4s, (XL ; taventy at 38, Od. ; twenty at 2s; twelve 
at ls, 6d.—total, one hundred and sixty-one, all 
He be it noted, as single birds. These will 
ave been sent in hampers, and will most likely 
be disposed of by auction by the salesmen to 
the West-end poultrymen and game-dealers of 
London; who in turn will fix the price of 
the finest of the birds at probably a guinea a 
brace. The returns for sales are very varied ; at 
times the market is so glutted with grouse, that 
none of them will bring more, perhaps, than 
two shillings or half-a-crown. Such loads of 
grouse in plentiful seasons now reach our 
populous towns and great cities by the 13th 
and 14th of August, that this delicions yame 
may be bought at quite a moderate er 
8 @ matter of fact, the great bulk of the 
birds which are annually killed rench the 
paar aon before the close of ne month Hage 
and we regret to say that ite of eve 
care bei exercised, of hed Tirds are still 
plentiful—so plentiful that they hurt the 
Market. The ingenuity of the poachers is 
notorious; they will sweep a moor a few daya 
before ‘the Twelfth,’ and then e to place 
the spoil in the hands of such deobsrs es. will 


accounts for grouse beir osed fi eM ege 
ng ex 
the morning of the Twelftly e on 
The amount of money which is annually 
expended in grouse-shooting and deer-stalking 
cannot be less than from one to two millions 
sterling. The sporting rental of Scotland hag 
been estimated to be not less than half a million 
pe annum; and the amount of money paid 
or living, and for the wages of servant, 
entertainment of guests, as well as what ig 
expended in travel, must be at least four 
times the sum named. It has been said 
that Sir Walter Scott made Scotland, in the 
sense of conferring upon it that celebrity 
which caused it to become a profitable show, 
Not only did he describe its acenery of cloud- 
capt mountain and placid lake, but he made 
classic ita sports and pastimes, and sent thou- 
sands from all parts of the world to stalk its 
deer, kill its salmon, and shoot its moorfowl, 


BY MEAD AND STREAM. 
CHAPTER XLIII,—OTHER PEOPLE'S MONEY. 


At an early hour Wrentham was with him 
again, as smartly dressed and hat as glossy as 
if he had been on his way to a garden-party, 
or As ot, which was the more probable expedi- 
tion for him to be intent on. Whatever he 
thought of Philip's haggard Jocks ond ruffled 
dress, which indicated that he had been up all 
night, he affected not to perceive these signs 
of a mind perturbed. 

‘Any letter this morning?’ he inquired after o 
cheerful greeting. 

‘No letter from Mr Shicld, answered Philip, 
comprehending the real meaning of the question, 

*Droll,’ muttered Wrentham, for an instant 
allowing his disappointment to appear, ‘Should 
have thought he would not have failed to write 
last night, knowing what a corner yon are in. 
Never mind. I daresay le means to aend the 
answer by messenger, and he can’t back out 
of giving you a lift, seeing that he is pledged 
to do so.’ 

‘He may be annoyed—he has reason enough 
to be so—aud may refuse. What then?’ 

Wrentham shrugged his shoulders and emiled 
complacently. 

‘Wh , then, my dear old man, you must go 
in for the whitewash.’ 

‘The what?’ 

‘The whitewash. Go thronzh the Court--the 
Bankruptcy Court... . Oh, you need not look 
so glum over it, for it is quite the pleasantest 
way of getting out of a difficulty, and every 
sensible man 5 it. I've been through the 
Court twice myself, and only want to go through 
it a third time im order to be certain of suecess. 
I assure you the Court of Dunkruptcy is the 
gateway to fortune. Look at’ 

He ran over a long list of notable commercial 
men who had undergone ‘the whitewash, as he 
termed it, in hia flippant way, who had never 
done any good until they underwent the ordeal, 
and who were now wealthy and respected. He — 
spoke of then with genuine admiration, and 
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concluded with the declaration of his ambition to 
go through the Court once again: then, success 
was certain. 

Philip stared at him. Surely the man would 
not dare to jest at such a time as this; and 
yet the especies of consolation he offered him 
was very like a cruel jest. But it was impos- 
sible to lovk at Wrentham’s cheerful confident 
countenance and doubt his sincerity. 

‘If the object I had in view had been dif- 
ferent from what it is,’ Philip said coldly, ‘and 
if the money had been my own, probably I 
should not have felt the loas as I do.’ 

‘That’s just where I don’t understand you. 
The beauty of it to me is that the money was 
not your own-—if it had been, I should have 
sung another tune. But it’s nonsense to think 
that anybody can be desperately upset when they 
are only losing other people's money.’ 

Philip turned weariedly to the window: it 
waa a hopeless endeavour to get this man to 
understand his sentiments on this subject. 

‘Come, come ; cheer up, old man—things never 
turn out so bad as they look. I know Shield 
has plenty, and he'll stump up. If he doesn’t, 
why, there's the Court open to you, and you can 
start again fresher than ever.’ 

‘We need not talk further on the subject at 
present,’ anid Philip, turning round, ‘I shall 
wait till eleven o’clock, and if there is no message 
by that time, I go to Willowmere. Should | 
not call at the office on my way back, come 
hers in the afternoon and let me know what is 

oing.’ 

‘All right. I am glad you are going to ace 
Miss Heathcote. I believe she can give us some 
useful information—if she chooses,’ 

The mixture of good-nature and eclfishness 
as displayed in Wrentham was at that time 
most painful to Philip. He felt as if his noble 
purpose had been dragged down to the level of 
a swindle; and if he had been a conecience- 
stricken swindler, he could not have endured 
sharper stings than his morbidly exaggerated 
sense of failure thrust into him. 

Eleven o'clock struck, and still no message had 
come from Mr Shield. 


After breathing the close atmosphere of Wren- 
tham’s unecrupulous counsels, it was a relief 
to be out” in the meadows again, although 
they were covered with snow: the crisp tinkle 
of the river in the frosty air was delightful music 
to his weary ears; and the trees, with their 
skeleton arms decked and tipped with delicate 
white glistening in the sunlight, refreshed his 
eyes. 

‘Eh, lad, what is’t that has come to thee?’ 
waa the greeting of Dame Crawshay. ‘Art 
poorly 7” 

“Ay, poor enough ; for J am afraid I have lost 
everything.’ 

‘Nay, nay, Philip; that cannot be—thon hast 
not had time for it, ahe said in distreas and 
wonderment as they went into the oak parlour. 

.. ‘Time enough to prove my incapacity for 
business,’ he answered bitterly ; ‘and my grand 
scheme will buret like a soap-bubble, unless Mr 
Shield comes to the rescue.’ 

‘And never doubt he will,’ she said carnestly, 
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knowledge of Mr Shield’s intentions, which she 
could not communicate. The sight of Philip’s 
face convinced -her that the ordeal was too 
severe. 

‘I sent to him yesterday afternoon asking 
help, and he has given no anewer yet.’ 

‘But he will do it, Take heart and trust 
him. But there must be something wrong about 
this, Philip—that such a fortune should slip 
through thy fingers so quickly.’ 

‘Yes, there is something wrong; and I am 
trying to find out what it is, and where it is. 
I will find it out before long. But I am anxious 
to get back to town, and I want to see Madge 
for a few minutes. That was what brought me 
out.’ 

‘There’s a pity now! She’s gone to London 
all in a hurry after the post came in. I thought 
she was going to see thee.’ 

*I sent no letter last night,’ said ae chilled 
with chagrin and disappointment. ‘Did she say 
that she was going to see me?’ 

‘Yes, and with good news; but if she finds 
thee looking as glum as thou art now, she'll be 
frightened ;’ amd the dame tried to smile. Her 
soft kindly voice soothed him, although her words 
conveyed little comfort. 

‘Where is Uncle Dick?’ he inquired after a 
brief pause. 

‘He is away to the inspector about the cattle 
he is sending to Smithtield. I do hope he’ll 
get a prize ; he has ao set his heart on it’ 

At any other time, Philip would have cordially 
sympathised with that good wish: at present, 
he scarcely noticed it. 

‘I shall not see him to-day, then. ... What 
time did Madge go?’ 

‘By the nine o’clock train. Stay and have a 
bite of something, lad. 1 do not believe thou 
hast been eating properly, or thou'dst be better 
able to bear this pother. It will be ready in 
ten minutes.’ 

‘Not now, Aunt Hessy, thank you,’ was his 
reply to her sensible proposal. ‘There is the 
more need for me to hurry back, since Madge is 
to call for me. I cannot make ont how she did 
net Teach my place before I started.—Good- 

ye. 

“The dame had been watching him anxiousl 
all the time; and now she laid her hand wit 
motherly tenderness on his arm. 

‘Thou art poorly, Philip: come back here 
to-night.’ 

‘I cannot promise that; but I will come as 
soon as possible. ... Do you think it likely 
that Madye might have gone to see Mr Beecham?’ 
he asked abruptly. 

‘What would she do that for?’ 
Hessy with some surprise. 

‘I don’t know—but it seems, they have struck 
up a4 great friendship.’ He spoke with affected 
carelessness, his eye scanning the floor, 

‘Then I must tell thee, she has gone to Mr 
Shield, and will bring thee good newa. Thou 
must learn the rest from herself. It would 
re be fair for me to take the pleasure from 

er.’ 

What had she gone to Mr Shield for? and 
what good news was she to bring him? Had 
she suspected or discovered that he was on the 


said Aunt 


her own mind troubled at the moment by the; brink of ruin, and gone to plead for amistance? 
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A That would be a sting indeed. Hard as it 


ight be for him to do it himself, it was 
un le to think that she should be brought 
to such a pass. This idea presented iteelf to 
him in all sorts of sha as he hurried back 
to Dunthorpe station, and it by no means tended 
to allay his agitation. 

He drove straight from Liverpool Street to 
his chambers. They had been left in charge 
of one of the office Tas, sent from Golden Alley 
for the purpose. This smart youth informed 
him that no one had called and no message 
had arrived during his absence. 

He dismissed the lad and, with a dogged 
determination to mastcr his nervous excitement, 
attacked the account-books and vouchers once 
more. His head was puinfully clear now, and 
he was surprised at the sudden development of 
a hitherto unsuspected capacity for figures. He 
threaded the mazes of those long columns with 
what was for him singular rapidity and accuracy. 
He was rewarded by finding everything orieells 
correct: the balance, although largely against 
hin, was strictly in accordance with the items 
entered; and for every item, there was the 
voucher beside him. 

He only paused when the fading light com- 
pelled him to rise and light the lamp. There 
was no mistake about it: the money had been | 
apent in accordance with his directions, and 
there was no present return, nor any are d 
of a return in the future. <A_ black lookout, 
truly ; and he began to wonder gloomily whether 
it would not be best to undergo that white- 
washing process of which Wrentham spoke so 
admiringly. By that means he would at any- 
rate save himself from the pain of losing more 
money which did nut belong to him. 

He passed his hand slowly over his head and 
stared vacantly, like one dazed by some mental 
visiun of horror. Had he then lost faith in the 
work he had undertaken? Was he to bow down | 
and own that he had biundered eyregiously in | 
imagining that there were men—and women | 
too—willing to work and capable of seeing the 
advantages of being paid for what they pro- 
eo aay for quality aa well as quantity— 
rather than by a fixed wage for so much time 
spent ou the preurises of the employer? No; he 
had not blundered: the systern was in a minor 
degree already in vogue in variou® trades, ve-| 





there was no reason why it should not be deve- 
loped to its full extent, so that the workman | 
should find that his labour was tangible capital, 
which would increase as it improved in quulity 
and productiveness. 

His eye fell on the open account-books on his 
table. What a cruel commentary on his brave 
apeculationa He hai tried to realise them—tried 
under the most favourable circumstances of time 
and money. The people were in a ferment of 
discontent with their condition, ready, apparently, 
to enter upon any scheme which promised to 
improve it; and the capital he invested in 
his scheme for their benefit was considerable. 
And he had failed ! 

Again the dogged look came into his face. 
The failure was not due to the men or to the 
acheme: the fault lay in himself. He had mis- 
ae somehow; and he had not yet found 


BY MEAD AND STREAM. 
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He was roused from his reverie by a sharp 
knock at the door It was Wiesthans, who 


entered briskly and with the air of one who 
‘is important intelligence to communicate, His 
manner was not precisely excited; but it was 
flustered, as if he had been running a race and 
waa a little out of breath, ‘No message yet, old 
man, I suppose 7’ 

‘None,’ replied Philip, and hia tone was not 
indicative of a pleasant humour, ‘Has anything 
as | SRR Te T saw you?’ 

‘Yea, something has happened,’ wag the answer, 

Wrentham cooled suddenly when he observed 
how Philip had been occupied. ‘Have you eeen 
Miss Heathcote ?? 

Philip had a repugnance to the sound of 
Madge’s name on this man’s lips, and yct it was 
pronounced respectfully enough. 

‘T have not seen her yet—-But look here, 
Wrentham ; I wish you would do without refer- 
ring to Miss Heathcote so frequently. I do not 
like to have her name mixed up in the mess of 
my affairs. 

‘I beg your pardon, my dear Philip, if I have 
touched the very least of your corns. ’Pon my 
honour, it was accidental, and I am sorry for it,’ 

‘All right, all right? 

‘Well, but I must ask you to prin mé once 
again, for I am compelled to refer to the lady, 
and I hope to do so as @ gentleman should in 
speaking to his friend of the fair one who is to 
be that friend's wife. Will you grant me leave?’ 

‘What is it?’ was the irritable query. 

*T mentioned to you that I imagined Mise 
Heatheote could throw some light on the pro- 
ceedings of Mr Beecham and Mr Shield. ae 
I know she can,’ 

‘You say that os if you thought she would 
not. How do you know that she knows any- 
thing about their business?’ 

‘Don’t get into a temper with me—there’s 
good fellow. Although I could not enter into 
you Jan with the enthusiasm you and I would 

ave liked, 1 am anxious—as anxious as yourself 
—to sce you out of this serape.’ (He had good 
reasons of his own to be anxious; for there 
was a certain atrip of blue paper in the hands 
of Philip’s bankers which it was imperative that 
Wrenthum should get possession of; and that 
he could not do unless a round sum was paid 
in to Philip’s account during the week.) 

‘Don’t mind my ill-hnmour just now,’ mut- 
tered Philip apologetically, in answer to his 
manager's ap’ Pe . 

‘Certainly not,’ Wrentham went on, instantly 
restored to hia usual ease. ‘Well, 1 could not 
rest in the office to-day, and having put every- 
thing square until to-morrow, I went up to 

ea Street.’ 

‘To call on Mr Shield agains’ : 

‘No; but to examine apartments in the bouse 
opposite to the one in which he is staying. 
w ilst I vas en, in that way, I looked across 
the road and saw, in the room opposite, Beecham, 
Shield, and Miss Heathcote together.’ 

‘Well, you gueased that Beecham was a friend 
of my uncle’ and as she started this morning 


to visit Mr Shield, there was nothing extra~. { 


ordinary in seeing them together.’ ; 
'Ob, yen vee aware of that! No; nothing 
extraordinary at all in seeing them together ; but 
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it confirms my surmise that Miss Heathcote can 
ive us—you, 1 mean—information which may 
useful.’ 
They were interrupted by a gentle knock at 
the door, and when Philip opened it, Madge 
entered. 





SANITARY INSPECTION OF THE PORT 
OF LONDON. 


We move casily in the little beaten track of 
our own concerns, and do not think of the care 
that is taken of us. What snug citizen of us 
all ever imagines danger to himself and the 
community from such o source os the port of 
London? Nevertheless, if the matter be given 
& moments consideration, it must be allowed 
that danger threatens there of a very real kind. 
Our great port swarms all the year round with 
vessels of every nationality. They come with 
human and other freight from this country and 
that, from ports maybe in which disease of one 
sort or another was rife when they sailed; they 
carry the germs of many a deadly malady in 
cabin or in hold; discase often ripens on 
the voyage amongst passengers or crew, and is 
carried right up to the port itself; and the 
vessela, on their arrival here, lie a day, a week, 
a month in our docka, What, if any, precan- 
tions are taken, and by whvum, to prevent the 
diseases that are thus borne so near to us, from 
apreading through the port, and from the port 
through the wide area of London itself? The 
thing is worth looking into for a moment. * 

There is no better kuown craft in all the 
ort of London than the Hyyvia. She is the 
ittle steam-launch used by the medical officer 
of the port when, accompanied by his inspector, 
he yoes up and down the river on his sunitary 
rounds, The inspector inspects, and the medical 
officer receives the report and gives instructions. 
Through the kindness of the medical officer 
(Dr Collingridge), I was enabled, a few days 
ago, to accompany him on board his fast-going 
and comely hittle craft. The purpose I had in 

ing will be better understood if 1 explain 
iret What are the functions of the port medical 
officer. We acts under the corporation of London, 
who for ten years or more have been the 
sanitary authority for thie vast and teeming 
port. The custom-house has sanitary powers of 
a kind, but they are little better than nominal. 
The duty of discovering an infected ship rests 
upon them, but having done that, their responsi- 
iility ia almost at an end. For example, every 
vessel arriving at the port of Londen from a 
foreign port 1s bound, on reaching the quarantine 
ground at Gravesend, to signal, for the infor- 
mation of the boarding officer, This officer at 
once Visits the vessel, and interrogates the master 
as to the health of the crew and passengers. 


cases On communicates with the medical 
officer of the ship-hospital at Gratnwich, But 
the arrangements in force at this-moament for 
preventing the importation of disease into: the 
port of London are exceedingly defective, inso- 
much as—unless the disease Be cholera, plague, 
or yellow fever—there exists no power by which 
an infected vessel can be detained at the entrance 
to the port. Unless, therefore, the hospital 
officer—who acts in concert with the port medical 
officer—arrive immediately, a vessel containing 
infectious disease is allowed to pass up the river 
with her cases on board, and it is not until her 
arrival in dock that the patients are able to be 
removed by the medical officer of the port, But 
this weak point in the system is now in train to be 
wholly remedied, for the corporation have within 
the last few weeks framed a regulation by which 
no veasel with any contagious or infectious disease 
on board will be allowed to pass into port until 
the cases have been removed and the vessel thor- 
oughly cleansed and fumigated. 

A notion may be gathered from the foregoing of 
the functions of the port medical officer. He 
derives his authority from the Port of London 
Sanitary Committee of the corporation, a main 
part of whose business it is to prevent the impor- 
tation of epidemics into London by means of the 
vessels which arrive daily in the port from all 
quarters of the globe. It ix hardly necessary to 
expatiate on the extreme importance of their func- 
tions; but let me endeavour to show these by one 
or two picked examples, and then—for the Hygeia 
has her steam up, and the fog is risiny rapidly— 
we shall be off on our tour of inspection, In the 
latter part of the summer of 1882, a very serious 
epidemic of smallpox occurred at the Cape of 
Good Hope. What has smallpox in South Africa 
to do with us in London? A good deal, con- 
sidering that the shipping which arrives here from 
that colony is enormous. The disease spread, the 
death-rate rose, and our port medical officer was 
very properly alurmed. He at once ect to work 
to take all due precautions, and by his orders, 
rigid note was had of every vessel arriving from 
the Cape. Beyond this, a circular letter was 
addressed to the principal Companies and ship- 
owners engaged in that trade, calling attention 
to the disease, and asking for immediate notice 
in the event of its breaking out on board any 
vessel. It turned out that very few vessels 
carried the disease; but, thanks to the pre- 
cautionary measures that had been taken, such 
casea as did arrive in- the port were promptly 
discovered and dealt with. At another time 
Boulogne was attacked by the same disease, 
and as this is a port within nine or ten hours’ 
voyage of London, and steamers arrive almost 
daily, the matter was of great importance to the 
port sanitary authorities of London. The medical 
Ofticer himself visited Boulogne, to inquire into 


If all questions be answered in a satisfactory ; the causes and extent of the disease; and in 


manner, the vessel is allowed ‘free pratique,’ 
and tho quarantine certificate is issued, without 


the port an inspector was told off to examine 
each vessel on its arrival; while the General 


which no vessel is allowed to report. If there | Steam Navigation Company were advised to order 


has been any sickness of an infectious or con- 


-tagious character, the vessel ig examined by the 


the revaccination of all officers and crewa on 
vesscla running to Boulogne. The recent out- 


Customs medical officer, who, if he find infectious ; break of cholera in Egypt occasioned no emalt 
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* See also the article on ‘Quarantine’ in the ae 
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anxiety to the Port Sanitary Committee, and it 
was owing in part no doubt to the vigilance of 
the medical officer and his assistants thet net a 
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ship arriving from an infected port, the medical 
officer offers vaccination free of coat, These are 
some amo the precautions that are taken to 
protect the citizens of London against the impor- 
tation of infectious diseases from foreign porte. 
Not a vessel that enters the port of London, 
great or amall, or of any nationality, escapes 
inspection. There are two inspectors for the 
river, one of whom, in the Hygeta, and the other 
in a rowing-boat, goes through and through the 

rt every day of the week; and two for the 

ocks, the whole of which—miles in extent— 
underzo a careful daily inspection. I forget how 
many thousands of vessels the medical officer told 
me were overhauled in this way in the course of a 
year—British, American, French, German, Dutch, 
Danish, Austrian, Ruesian, Italian, Spanish, 
Portuguese, Greek, Swedish, and Norwegian. 
Cases of infection are received at present on the 
hospital-ship at Greenwich ; but a land-hospital 
has just been opened there, an improvement 
on the floating establishment for which the 
medical officer has long been anxiously waiting, 
A ship-hospital, he says, is useful enough for one 
class of infectious disease ; but he holds that it is 
impossible effectually to isulute more than one 
class in the same vessel; and in addition tu this 
grave disadvantage, there is the danger to the 
vessel herself, an ulustration of which was afforded 
one rough night lately, when the hospital-ship 
thin broke from her movrings and went pitching 
down the river, 

But let us see how the work of inspection is 
done. We are abourd our pretty little launch, 
which has been steaming impatiently this half- 
hour past. The master is at the wheel, the ‘boy’ 
is lively with the ropes, and the inspector has 
his note-book ready. The medical officer descends 
to the cosy little calbin ; and when he has changed 
hia sitk hat for the regulation blue cloth cap, 
and bestowed his umbrella where no nautical cye 
may see it, he produces a cigar-case, and observes 
casually, that should stress of weather confine us 
below, the locker is not wholly destitute of 
comforts, That all may know what we are and 
what our business is, we fly in the bows, or the 
stern—I speak as a Jandsman—a small blue 
flag, whercon is inscribed in white letters, ‘ Port 
Medical Officer’ e 

We are not going to make the tour of the 
whole port, which at onr necessarily moderate 
rate of speed—though the Hygera can do her 
twelve knots an hour and race any craft on the 
river—would be something like a day’s voyage ; 
for the area over which the Port Sanitary Com- 
inittee has control is a wide one, embracing the | 
whole river from Teddington Lock to Gravesend, 
and from below Gravesend to Trinity High 
Water. We are to run through the region 
known az the Pool, which, commencing below 
London Bridge, enda somewhere about the West 
India Docks, It is now half-past ten o'clock, 
and the river is all astir with its own picturesque 
aud varied life. The rising breeze has ecat- 
tered the mist, and fretted the surface of the 
water, which dances around us in a thousand 
crested wavelets. The sun has struggled through 
a mass of aslate-coloured clouds, at lays over 
the wonderful towers and steeples of: the City 
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In making his ordinary ro the i 
works steadily up or jane egeies Rann fon 
vessel to vessel, until all have been examined. 
But as I am anxious not only to ees the routine 
of inspection, but to get some notion besides of 
the variety of the craft lying in the Pool, the 
medical officer kindly proposes to make a selee- 
tion of iypical vessels, Steering out of the course 
of a fine Thames barge, just bearing down on us 
with all sail set, and fit as she moves to be trans- 
ferred to the vivid canvas of Miss Clara Montalba, 
we stop alongside a Dutch eel-boat. The inspec. 
tor has alrea N intimated that the work of inspec- 
tion here will be little more than a form. Ho 
never has any trouble with the Dutch eel-boate, 
for the crew appear to spend the major part of 
their existence in scrubbing, scouring, and polish- 
ing their neat little craft. The skipper salutes 
us in very passable English, and invites us aboard. 
We go trom stem to stern, above and below; and 
I confess my inability to discover a single 

ck of dirt. These are trim and aturdy 
little boats, strongly and even handsomely 
built, and able to stand a ood deal of 
weather. With o fair wind they make the 
passage in one or two days, but are sometimes 
delayed a fortnight or three weeks between 
Holian? and the Thames. We steer next for 
one of the General Steam Navigation Company’s 
continental cea with the blue boats fade 
ing in the davits. Here the inspector discovers 
a small sanitary defect in the neighbourhood of 
the forecastle, and a promise is given that it 
shall be remedied withont delay. I am much 
struck by the genial and kindly style of the 
inspector. He has the suaviler in modo in per- 
fection. It is never ‘Do this’ or ‘Look to that,’ 
but, ‘If I were you now, I think I’d,’ &. ; which 
goes far to account for the evident good feeling 
with which he is everywhere received, He can 
afford, however, tu go about his business in e court- 
eous spirit, for he rests upon the strong arm of 
the law. We board next a Thames sailing-barge. 
These vessels curry a miscellaneous cargo of yrain, 
bricks, manure, cement, &c., from below London 
3ridge up the Medway. They are for the most 
part handsome and well-kept ships. There is 
no prettier sight on the river thun u fleet of 
Thaines barges sailing into port on a aunny 
summers day, laden “high with hay or straw. 
The inspector puta the usual questions: * How 
many have you aboard? How’s the health of 
the crew?’ and so on; and then we take a look 
round. Both the medical officer und the inspector 
have a keen eye to the water-cuskx, and to the 
cabin where the crew have their bunka or ham- 
mocka. The mate has the pick of the berths; 
the men come next; and the ‘boy’ takes his 
chance in a hole, where, if he be pretty well 
fagged out by the time he turns in, he may not 
impossibly manage to get his forty winks. In 
the matter of crew, by the way, these Thames 
barges are generally short-handed, and a bad 
time they have of it in dusty weather, when all 
hands are necded for the sails, and the helm and 
pea coe else has to be abandoned. It is 

wonder that so many of them are lost. 
Our next visit is to one of the splendid 
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Dundee passenger boata. No chance of fault- 
finding here, where everything is spick-and-span 
throughout. These are very fast boats, and 
their fittings are fine enongh for a yacht. The 
chairs in the saloon are velvet, the fireplace a 
picture in itself, and the pantry glistens with 
silver-plate. As we go down below, the 
captain suggests refreshments; but the medical 
officer, fully alive to the force of example, 
makes a modest reply to the effect that the 
day is not yet far spent. We board then a 
Guernsey sailing-boat, discharging 2 cargo of 
granite, The mate is nursing a wounded ‘hand, 
crushed the day before in attending to a crank ; 
and the medical officer tenders a bit of profes- 
sional advice, for which he receives no fee. 
The crew’s quarters in the forecastle have a 
decidedly close smell, and the inspector thinks 
that a little lime-washing would not be amiss, 
We go on to visit a ‘monkey’-barge, the craft 
which sails the unromantic waters of the canal. 
Cleanliness abounds here—the master, in fact, 
is polishing his candlestick when we arrive ; but 
he receives a reprimand from the inspector for 
not having his papers on board. In this way i 
the work of inspection is performed. It is 
lightly and easily done, to such perfection has 
the system been brought; and thanks to the 
extreine care with which it has been carried out 
for years past, and to the readiness with which 
mastera und owners have complied with the 
instructions of the medical officer, it is now 
often in nine cases out of ten almost entirely 
formal. To see tlie really big veasels, we must 
go farther down the river; but we have learned 
something in the Poo} as to the manner in 
which the sanitury work is conducted amongst 
the craft of every description. 

We are now at the Shadwell entrance to the 
London Docks. Limehouse is on one side of us, 
and Rotherhithe on the other. It is a charming 
Lit of the river, for those with an eye for quaint 
water-side scenery, aa one of Mr Whistler's— 
early canvases abundantly testifies The gray: 
steeple of Limehouse church is to the lefts) 
nearer to hand, the red house of the harbour- 
master stands out brightly; ancient weather- 
sinitten wharfs are on either side; queer old! 
tenements with projecting stories, and coloured | 
white, brown, and black, elbow one another 
almost into the water; and behind us rise the 
countless masts and delicate rigging of the | 
vessels lying in the dock. The sun has gained ; 
full power now, and burnishes the restless sur- | 
face of the river as I take leave of my courteous 
friends, 








VERMUDYN’S FATE 
A TALE OF HALLOWEEN. 
IN TWO CHAPTERS.—CHATTER J. 





A Lirr.e knot of miners were gathered round | 
the fire in Pat Murphy’s drinking-salvon, situated , 
in that delightful locality known to diggers as! 
Rattlesnake Gulch. They were listenint eagerly 
to the details of a story related by Gentleman 
Jack, a member of their fraternity who had 
recently visited Francisco. He had gone 
there with the twofuld object of having what was, 


facetiously termed a ‘fling, just to relieve the ; 
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monotony of existence, and also with the inten- 
tion of exchanging the gold he had accumulated 
during the past six months for notes and coin. 
He had likewise in some mysterions way con- 
trived to get rid of the burden of his wealth, 
and now returned almost penniless to the 
bosom of his friende; but this fact in nowise 
diminished the cheerfulness with which the 
wanderer greeted his mates, or disturbed the 
equanimity with which he recounted his adven- 
tures since their last meeting. He had just 
ended his narration with the account of a 
curious discovery of which he had heard the 
details that morning on his way back to the 
Gulch. 

‘A michty queer story, anyhow,’ observed Pat, 
alias ‘Flash’ Murphy, as be emptied his glass. 

‘Mighty queer!’ repeated the chorus, following 
suit. 

‘Spin out that yarn again, mate!’ demanded 
a gentleman who rejoiced in the sobriquet of 
Old Grizzly. This personage had only entered 
the ‘bar?’ in time to catch the concluding words 
of the narrative, ‘Let’s have it, Jack!’ he 
repeated impatiently. 

hus invited or encouraged, the young man 
rejoined carelessly ; ‘It was nothing much, only 
the finding of x man—all that was left of him 
at least—in a place they call the Devil’s Panniken, 
when they were blasting the rock for the new 
ralrcad between Sandy Bar and Frisco’ 

‘I know the place—travelled that road years 
afore they ever thought of running cars through 
it,’ interposed Old Grizzly. ‘But what about 
the man } r 

‘Well, that’s the queer part of the story; 
not that they found a man, but that they should 
have found him where they did, and with so 
much gold on him too, answered Gentleman 
Jack with his slow linguid drawl. 

‘Say !? ejaculated Old Grizzly, who was Hsten- 
ing with a curiously cager excited face to the 
indifferent, careless utterances of the younger 
maa. ‘Cut i short, mae, and tell us how 
they found him.’ 

‘Well, they were blasting a big rock, and as 
it broke, it disclosed a cave right in the heart 
of the limestone; but there must once have 
been an entrance to it, for the skeleton of a 
man lay there. All his clothes had fallen to 
dust; but these was a ring on one finger, and 
about seventeen ounces of gold lay in a little 
heap wader him. It had evidently been in his 
pockets once ; but the bag that held it, and the 
skeleton’s clothing, were alike a heap of dry 
light dust, There was nothing to identify him, 
nothing to show how long he had been there. 
The very ring he wore was of such a queer 
outlandish fashion that the fellows who found 
him could make nothing of it.’ 

‘Was that all?’ demanded the elder man. 

‘All that I can recollect—Stay! I think he 
had a rusty knife somewhere near him, but 
nothing more. It’s a queer story altogether. 
How he got there, if he died in the cave, and 
by what means it was afterwards closed up— 
these are all mysteries,’ 

Old Grizzly sincked in silence for some time ; 
and the miners hal resumed the usual occupa- 
tions of their idle hours, drinking, smokin 
playing poker, and quarrelling, which amiable 
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amusements had been momentarily suspended 
in order to welcome the return of the ‘ Wanderer’ 
with due em when suddenly the 
voice of Old Grizzly was heard above the 
of tongues, saying: ‘This story of Jack’s about 
the Devil’s Panmiken and the man they found 
there puta me in mind of what befell me and 
a mate of mine when we were riding through 
that same place one October night hard ae 
twenty years ago. His Satanic Majesty had a 
hand in that job, if ever he had in anything,’ 

‘Spin us your yarn, old chap!’ shouted a dozen 
voices ; and passing the word for a fresh supply 
of whisky, the gathered closer round the log- 
fire, filled their pipes, and prepared to listen 
with the keen interest of men who lead an 
isolated and monotonous life far from the stir 
and life of big citics, and are therefore ever 
ready and caver to hail tho smallest incident 
with pleasure; while a good story-teller is 
regarded with universal respect. Rattlesnake 
Gulch was at that period a coinparatively new 
Claim, on the very outskirts of civilisation, and 
news from the cities was long in reaching the 
denizens of this locality. 

‘What I am now guing to tell you, boys, has 
never crossed niy lips from that day to this, and 
most likely never would, if I hadn't chanced to 
come along just now as Jack was speaking abont 
the body those navvies found in the Devil’s 
Panniken.’ 

Being politely requested hy his hearers to 
‘Shell it out!’ Old Grizzly continued : ‘Whether 
you believe what I’m voing to say is no matter 
now. IJ believe it, though I can’t understand 
how it all came about. Well, as I said before, 
the time was hard on twenty years ago, and the 
night was the last in October.’ 

‘Bedad, and it’s that same night now!’ put 
in Murphy. 

‘So it is!’ acquiesced Old Grizzly; ‘but I 
never thought of it till this minute; and now 
the whole thing cumes round again on AIL 
Halloween, of all nights in the year. Those of 
you boys who’ve been raised in the old country 
will know what folks believe, in most villayes 
and country pee of Halloween, and the strange 
things that happen then to men abrvad at mid- 
night, and to lads and lasses who try the 
Halloween epells for wives and husbands.’ 

‘Sure everybody knows them Whings,’ agreed 
Murphy, casting an uneasy glance over his 
shoulder as he spoke. 

‘Well, true or false, I for one thought little 
enough of them when I was young; but as luck 
or fate would have it, I rode through the Devil's 
Panniken on the 31st of October, that special 
night I’m going to tell you of. I wasn't alone 
either ; perhaps, if I had been, I shouldn’t have 
felt so jolly ; for, not to speak of the loneliness 
of the place, with its great black rocks towering 
up on either side of you, and almost shuttin 
out the sky, except for a narrow strip ivarhead: 
the place an ill name both with the Injuns 
and with miners. Many a queer tale was told 
round pag eres and folks said the place was 
haunted ; { miners had lost their way there 
many a time, and had never been scen or heard 


of eat . 
‘T’d been working all that season at a Claim— 
a new un then, but worked out and forgotten 
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now—which we used to call Cherokee Dick’s, 
because a Cherokee Injun firet showed us the 

ce. There was ferns a dozen of us all 
told ; but I chummed and worked from the Srat 
along with a chap they called the “ Flying Duteh- 
man.” When we had been together a goodish 
bit, he told me his real name was Cornelius 
Vermudyn ; and I acquainted him with mine and 
where I hailed from. He was a Dutchman, sure 
enough, but had travelled half over the world, I 
used to think from his talk ; and he could speak 
as good English as you or me—or any here. 

A dubions sine hovered for ou instant on 
Gentleman Jack’s lips at this naive statement, 
but nobody observed him; they were all intent 
on Old Grizzly and his yarn, and that worthy 
continued : ‘We began to find our Claim about 
cleaned out, and we-~that’s me and Vermudyn— 
reckoned to make tracks before the winter, and 
get down ’Friseo-way. Well, we each had a 
good horse and a nice bit of gold, and we was 
sworn mates-—come what might—so we started, 
riding as far as we could by day and camping 
out at night, if we weren't. able to reach a settle- 
ment or digyings by nightfall 

‘On this myht, it seemed as if we'd no luck 
from the beginning. We lost our way for a 
goadish bit, and were some time finding the track 
again; after that, night seemed to come on us 
suddenly like. We'd rode and rode that day 
without «ser a siyn of man or beast, and when 
we came to this place, Vermudyn says: “This 
must be the famous Devil’s Panniken, old boy.” 
[ had been almost falling asleep on my horse’s 
neck ; but I woke with a start, and answered all 
in a hurry: “Of course it is.” It seemed some- 
how as if 1 knew that place well, and 1 began 
to ride on quickly. 

“Stop!” hollered Vermudyn, “unless you 
want to lame your horse or break hia knees 
among those rocks.” As he came up with me, 
he put his hand on my arm, and I drew rein. 

“Anyhow,” I said, “let’s get out of this, and 
then we'll camp for the night. I’m as tired as 
a dog, and can hurdly stick in my saddle.” 

“Why not camp here?” says Vermudyn with 
alaugh, “Who’s afraid 4” 

“I’m uot—if that’s what you mean,” 1 
answered ; “but I’d rather camp outside.” 

“A good two miles of bad riding,” said he 
quietly. “Why shouldn’t we content ourselves 
with a snug corner of the rocks, where we can 
shelter from the wind? As far as J can make 
out, there's brush and litter enough for a fire, 
and we’ve got a bait for our horse.” 

‘While he talked and argued, 1 grew more 
and more tired, exactly us if I had ridden a 
hundred miles without drawing rein. It seemed 
then as if 1 didn’t care what cume next, 40 ong 
as L could roll myself up in my blanket an 
snooze, sv I answered short cnough: “Have 
your own way. The place is ours, I reckon, as 
much as itis other folk’s.” 

“The pixies and «umone, you mean,” laughed 
Vermudyn. “1 know all the minery’ tales! 
Never fear. I dare wager we shall nee nothing 
worse than oug Ives, if we stop for e month 
Sundays,—Did you ever hear,” he went on, “of 
the White Witch of the Panniken? She should 
meet us hereabouts, if all tales be true. She 
| waits for lonely travellers, and shows them gold 
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in the rock where gold never was in daylight; 
and if a man ia tempted, for the gold’s sake or 
hers, to spend.the night with her, he’s never 
seen or heard of in thia world again. She feasts 
him with the sight of big nuggets and her own 
beauty, while she sucks his pia blood like 
the vampyre; and when his body is drained to 
the last drop, he is flung aside among the rocks 
or dropped in some dane gully; and she comes 
back to watch the road for a fresh prey.” 

“T’ve heard of the White Witch many a time; 
but I never knew the rights of the story until 
to-night,” ssid J. “But witch or no witch, we’ll 
have to stop; the road grows harder, and my 
horas seems to stumble at every step. It’s 80 
dark, too, I can hardly sce my hand before my 
face; yet it seemed almost daylight when we 
rode into the gore.” 

’ The pair of us will be too many for the White 

Witch, anyhow,” said Vermudyn. “Too much 
human society don’t agree with her ghostly con- 
stitution.” 

‘We had stopped together, and I was just 
going to get off my horse, when Vermndyn sang 
out ina hurry: “I see a light!—there to the 
left. Let’s ride up. We may find a party forced 
to camp out like ourselves; or they may be 
Injuns; and any company is better than none 
to-night.” 

“Right enough,” says I, rubbing my cyes. 
“There ia a light, and a pretty strong one too; 
a steady light, mate, and not a Will-o’-the-wisp. 
J never heard before of white man or IJnjun 
daring to camp in the Devil’s Panniken.” 

“Well, we must go up quietly till we can see 
our company,” said my mate. “We don’t want 
to drop on a gang of frecbooters, who'll ease us 
of the dust, and then Ieave us with a bullet 
through our heads, as a parting gift.” 

‘After this, we rode forward in silence for 
what seemed a quarter of a mile; but we went 
at a foot’s pace, on account of picking our wa 
among the rocks that lay thick in the meni, 
Then, aa we turned a sharp corner, we saw all 
at once that the light came not from a camp-fire, 
bat from a house ! 

“Well,” says I, “in all the years I’ve worked 
in these parts, man and boy, and tramped from 
claim to claim, I'va never heard that there was 
hut or shanty in this place.” 

“Nor I neither,” returns Vermudyn; “but 
perhaps it’s a new spec; though what tolks could 
want with a house where there’s neither gold to 
find nor land to farm is more than 1 can tell. 
We may thank our luck we’ve tumbled across 
it.” 

‘He jumped off his horse as we drew rein at 
the door of the queerest old house I ever saw. 
It waa a tumble-down sort of a place, half- 
stone, half-wood ; and the woodwork was fast 
going to decay, though we could see plainly 
enough that time and money had once been 
spent over it The stone was pretty rough; 
but the house was all pointed gable-ends and 
queer-shaped Jong windowa The high-peaked 
overhanging roof and the diamond "panes 
reminded me of houses I’d geen in England 
when I was a young un. The pointed gables 
wore faced with carved oak; nd heavy oaken 


beams, black with age, formed the framework 
of the upper stories; while the spaces between 
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were roughcast with shingle and plaster. The 
wickedest old faces were grinning and leering et 
us from the carvings above the windows; and 
we could see the whole place, every stick and 
stone about it, as plain as daylight, We had 
been riding in darkness through the Devil’s 
Panniken, a darkness that grew blacker as we 
went on; and the light from this house fairly 
dazed us at first. Every window fiamed as 
though there were jolly fires in each room, and 
hundreds of candles. The place seemed all aflame 
inside and out; the walls were as bright as if 
the moon was shining her clearest and strongest 
full on the house; yet,’ said Old Grizzly, drop- 
ping his voice impressively, ‘there was no moon 
at all that night! We stopped and looked at 
one another in wonder, and then stared at the 
house again. We could hear sounds inside now 
quite plain, men’s voices, and women’s too, Ugly 
sounds besides, that I couldn’t understand ; suc 

howling and shrieking as though all Bedlam 
were let loose inside—wailing like some creature 
in pain, and roara of mocking laughter. I turned 
deadly cold, and shivered as if it were mid- 
winter, 

“For mercy’s sake, let’s get away from this 
madhouse—if it’s not something worse!” said I. 
“All’s not right here; and I’d go afoot all 
night before I’«I rest in that place.” 

“Nonsense!” returned Vermudyn in his impe- 
tuous way. “I’m going in, anyhow; and you’l 
stop to sce fair-play, 1 know.” 

‘The upshot of it was he seized my arm and 
led me into the house; while a gipsy-looking 
fellow came out for our horses, after we'd un- 
londed our knapsacks and blankets) My gold 
was sewed in a belt round my hody, and I 
determined to fight hard for dear life, if need 
be; whilst I was equally determined to see 
Vermudyn through the night's adventure, as far 
as it lay in my power. 

“If the outside of the house was strange to 

us, the inside was still stranger. The furniture 
appeared to be hundreds of years old. The 
resses, chuirs, and tables were all of polished 
luck owk, which reflected the light of many 
candles; while a big fire roared in the open 
fireplace, near which a table was laid for supper, 
and evervthing on it matched all we’d already 
seen, There were drinkiny-horns mounted in 
silver; cups 6f the same; such a load of plate 
as I’d never seen in my life, and such as, I 
was pretty certain, belonged to no country inn 
in a wild district where the only travellers were 
tainers, and the only natives Injuns. On the 
top of a carved press in one corner there was 
a fine show of bottles—long-necked, slender flaska, 
crusted over with age and cobwebs; and short 
squat bottles, that held hollands and Kirsch- 
wasser, Vermudyn told me. 

‘Well, while we took stock of the room and its 
contents, there wasn’t a soul to be seen, yet the 
noise and hubbub continued still all around us; 
the clatter of n hundred voices rising and falling 
far and near like the wind. Laughter, screams, 
and low moans all together, or following each 
other quickly. The longer I listened, the less 
I liked it; yet, as I sat in a corner of the 
big chimney, r seemed to grow drowsy and stupid- 
like, as if I had no power of my limba or my 
voice. I think I couldn't have walked a dozen 
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steps for a thousand pounds; yet I could still 
hear and see all, through a light mist that fell 
betwixt me and everything I looked at. 

‘Vermudyn didn’t appear afraid or surprised 
in the least; and the spell—I can call it nothing 
else—that was over me had no effect on him. 
He stood in front of the fire, warming his 
hands, and looking round him quite gaily, and 
pleased with all he saw. 

“Wake up, mate!” he called to me; “we've 
fallen in luck’s way this time, surely. You’ve 
no cause to fear. It seems to me that I must | 
have been here a score of times before, I know 
the place so well; and yet”—he stopped for a 
minute and put his hand over his_eyes—“and 
yet—it can’t be!—I know it. That press,” 

e went on, “should hold the green suit,” 
And stepping across the room, he opened a 
worm-eaten cupboard in the far corner, and took 
out a suit o 
which reminded me of old pictures I’d seen 
at home; and when Vermudyn took them out 
and looked them over carefully, the whole thing 
struck me so absurdly, that I beyan to laugh 
like a maniac, though still I had no power to 
speak. I wanted to tell him he would look 
lke a tumbling mountebank at a fair, if he: 
rigged himself out in the velvet suit; but I| 
only langhed and nodded at him silently from j 
the chimney corner, like some drivelling old | 
dotard, 

‘However, he didn't put it on, but, as if, 
etruck suddenly by another thonght, threw it 
aside, and opened a cupboard near the fireplace, 
He smiled again. “1 knew it was here,” he 
said softly, as he returned to the fire, and stoop- ; 
ing down, held something to the livht. It was 
a little box of carved ivory, yellow with age, | 
and strangely shaped; but Vermudyn scemed , 
as familior with it as he was with the rest of | 
the wonders in that house, for he pressed a} 
spring, and the lid flew up, disclosing a spark- 
ling chain made lke a snake, with shining, 
scales of beaten gold that glittered in the flicker- | 
ing firelight. 

‘While Vermudyn was still looking at its 
twisted coils and muttering to himsclf, the door 
opened, and a troop of figures crowded into the: 
Tvom,’ | 
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Is THE SEASHORE FREE TO ALL? 


To the ordinary visitor to the seacoast this ques- 
tion may seem unnecessary. To him it probably 
appears, if he ever gives the inatter a thought, i 
that the shore is free and open to everybody ; and! 
that no one person really has any more rights over 
it than another. If he were told that he was no 
more entitled to walk or be driven across the 
beach for the purpose of obtaining his morning 
dip in the sea than he was to cross the park of a 
private gentleman and bathe in his lake without 
permission, he would probably refuse all credence 
to the statement. If he were further told that | 
when he picked up a shell off the sands and 
walked away with it, he was guilty of an unlawful | 
act, his mental attitude would moet likely be one | 
of indignation, and in most cases his belief in his | 
own indisputable right to be where he was, and to 
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enjoy himself as seemed Lest to him, provided 
that he did not interfere with the comfort of bis 
neighbours, would be in no way shaken. 
It is the object of what follows to show how 
little ground there is for this belief. To begi 
with, a brief definition of the shore will be useful. 
Strictly speaking, it is that portion of the land 
adjacent to the sea which is alternately covered 
and uncovered by the ordinary flow and ebb of 
the tides The fringe of rock, sand, or shi le, 
which is to be found on most of the ae 
coast, and which is never under water except at 
the highest spring-tides, does not form a part of 
the ‘shore, though it is commonly spoken of as 
such ; and the law only recognises as shore that 
portion of the coast which lics between the 
ordinary high and low water marks, All that 
portion of it which lies nearer to the land than 
the ordinary high-water mark is part of the terra 


faded green velvet, the cut of | firma, and, a3 such, 1s subject to the usual rights 
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of ownership. This technical ‘shore’ throughout 
the coasts of England belongs, except as is 
mentioned afterwards, to the Crown. As is well 
known, the theory of the law is that the whole 
soil of England belonged originally to the 
sovereign, by whom it haa, in process of time, 
been almost entirely granted to subjecta, Some 
of our sovereizns have also oomaiblially exercised 
their rights of ownership in the acashora by 
making grants of it, in company with the adjoin- 
lng tava urma; eo that there are cases in which 
the shore, as well og the adjacent terra firma, is 
subject to private ownership. 

So much hy way of definition and explanation. 
Tet ua now briefly consider what rights the 
ordinary subject has to the use and enjoyment of 
the seashore. We will begin by considering his 
right to use it o8 a ineans of access to the sea for 
the purpose of bathing. The first time this 
question was raised in a court of justice in 
England was in the case of Blundell against 
Caterall, which was tried in the year 1821, If 
the reader will look al a map of England, he will 
find marked on the coast of Lancushire, a few 


j miles north of Liverpool, the town of Great 


Crosby. In the year 1815 an hotel was built 
there. Before that time, people who lived at 
Great Crosby had buthed on the beach, but they 
had done so in a simple and primitive mauner ; 
they undressed themselves in sume convenient 
spot, and then walked over the sands into the 
sea. When the hotel was built, the 1 ie ora 
thought that it would be fur the comfort of his 
guests and his own profit if 4 more conven- 
lent means of bathing were provided; and 
so he had built o number of ‘machines’ of 
the well-known type. Caterall was one of the 
hotel proprietor’s servants, aud was employed by 
him to drive there machincs into the sea, The 
laintiff, Mr Blundell, was lord of the manor of 
treat Crosby, and he claimed that the shore 
there had been specially grantel to him, and 
formed part of hia manor. This grant of the 
shore was not proved, but it was not questioned 
by the counsel who appeared for Caterull, and 
eo was taken fur granted. contention of 
Caterall’s cour el was what would probably be 
in accordance with the views of most people 
on the subject. He argued that there was a 
common-law right for all the king’s subjects 
to bathe on the seashore, and to pass over it 





for that purpose on foot or with horses and 
carriages, 

The case was fully discussed and long judg- 
ments were delivered by the four judges before 
whom it was tried. The result was that it 
was decided by three judges against one that 
no such géneral right in the subject to frequent 
the shore for the purpose of bathing exuated, 
whether on foot or in carriages. The dissentin 
judge, who seems to have taken a broad and 
common-sense view of the matter, based his 
judgment on the general grounds of the sea 

ing the great highway of the world; of the 
importance of a free access to it; and of the 
necessity of a right to bathe in it, as essential to 
the health of so many persons, ‘It was clear,’ 
he said, ‘that persona Nad bathed in the sea 
from the carliest times, and that they had been 
accustomed -to walk or ride on the sands... . 
The shore of the sea ix admitted to have been 
at one time the property of the king, and from 
the general nature of the property, it could never 
be used for exclusive occupation. It was holden 
by the king, like the sea and hiyhways, for all 
his subjects’ Unfortunately for the subjects, 
however, the other three judges, and consequently 
the majority of the court, were convinced by the 
arguments of the counsel who opposed the claim 
to the right of bathing. This opposition was 
based on three grounds. ‘First, said Mr Blundell's 
counsel, ‘there ig no evidence to be found in any 
of the legal authorities for the existence of any 
such right; they are completely silent upon the 
matter. Secondly, such a right is contrary to 
analogics, Thirdly, such a right is contrary to 
acknowledged and established rights.’ 

The first and third of these urguinente seem to 
have chiefly influenced the judges in coming to 
their decision, This decision, whieh must be 
taken as ruling the matter, up to the present 
time at anyrate, declares, ag has been stated, that 
the subject has no right to pass over the shore 
for the purpeso of bathing. The actual right to 
bathe in the sea dovs uot seem to have been 
disputed ; what was settled was, that a man 
has no right to pass over the shore in order to 
reach the sea. If any one chooses to take ship 
from Ireland to within a few yards of the 
Tancashire coast, and then bathe from the deck, 
there is nothing in the decision in the case of 
Blundell against Caterall to show that he would 
in any way be going beyonl his strict legal 
rights. Such a course would, however, be in- 
convenient—and decidedly expensive. 

Of course, when the shore remains undisputedly 
in the possession of the Crown, no interference 
with the subjects privilege of luthing, under 
fitting conditions, is to be apprehended. The 
decision in Blundell xv. Caterall, however, shows 
that where a portion of the shore has been made 
the subject of a grant, there is nothing to hinder 
the person in whose favour the grant has been 
made from entirely preventing it from being 
veed for the purpose of bathing, or from allow- 
ing it to be so used only on payment of any 
tax he may choose to demand. It is scarcely 
necessary to say that no such claim on the part 
of a private subject to such property in the 
shore, carrying with it, as it does, the right to tax, 
or evan prevent altogether, sea-bathing, should be 
allowed without the strictest possible examination 
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of it. Whether a man is pomessed of the shore 
will entirely depend upon the exact words used 
to describe the boundaries of the land  aareae 
to him. If the deed of grant describes the land 
to be granted ‘down to the sea, or if any 
similar words be used, such grant would not 
include the shore ; for it, as we have said, is what 
lies between high-water and low-water marks ; 
and ‘down to the sea’ would be taken to mean 
down to the ordinary high-water mark, and so 
would just fall short of the ‘shore.’ If, on the 
other hand, it should be distinctly stated that 
the land is granted down to low-water mark, or 
to any definite distance out to sea, which would 
include the low-water mark, then undoubtedly the 
shore, with its attached rights, has been granted. 
Because it has been held judicially that the sub- 
ject has no right to use the shore as a means 
of access to the sea for the purpose of bathing, 
it must not, however, be inferred that he has 
no right to be there at all From time imme- 
morial it has been recognised that the ownership 
by the Crown of the sea-shore is limited by a 
common-law right on the part of the subject 
to pass over it to reach the sea, for the purposes 
of fishing and navivation; and as the Crown 
canuot transfer to other persons more than it 
possesses itacl!, these rights of the general public 
still exist when the shore has passed into private 
hands. 

The rizht of bathing is not the only right 
which most people are apt to take for granted 
which has been disputed, and disputed success- 
fully, in the courts. How many prople know 
that when they pick upa shell or a piece of sea- 
weed and take it home with them, they are 
rendering themselves liable to an action? Yet 
it is se, as what follows will shuw. Jn the year 
1801, one Bagott was the owner of 4 certain 
manor in the parish of Keysham, and this manor 
included—or at anyrate, Bayott claimed that it 
did, and his claim was not disputed—a portion 
of the seashore. In cases such as those here 
cited, there seems to have been far too great 
readiness to admit claims to the shore. It 
appears that on this part of the coast shellfish 
were found in great numbers, and it wus the 
custom of the people in the neivhbuurhood 
to take them for the purpose of selling them, 
or using them as food. Amongst those who 
did so was a man called Orr. He employed 
other men to help him, and took away great 
quantities of the shellfish in carts, and seca, 
by the magnitude of his operations, to have 
exhausted Bagott’s patience. At anyrate, Bagott 
commenced an action against him, alleging that 
he (Orr) had entered certain closes of his (Bagott’s) 
‘lying between the flux and reflux of the tides 
of the sea, in the plaintiffs manor of Keys 
and the said shellfish and fish-shells there found, 
caught, took, and carried away, and converted, 
and dispused thereof, when the said closes were 
left dry and were not covered with water” To 
this Orr urged in defence, that what the plaintiff 
called his closes were, as a matter of fact, rocks 
and sand of the sea, lying within the flux and 
reflux of the tides of the sea, and that the shell- 
fish and fieh-shells which he had taken away 
were ‘certain shellfish and fish-shells which were 
in and open the said rocks and sands of the sea, 
and which were, by the ebbing of the tides of the 





' apply to the taking of scaweed. 
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sea, left there in and upon the eaid closes ;" and 
a orety suber’ of hee realm 2 zens he the 
iberty and privilege of getting, taking, an 
ing away the shellfish and fch-aballs left by the 
said ebbing of the sea’ The judgment of the 
court, as it appears in the Report of the trial, 
ives none of the reasons upon which it was 
Fonadled, but merely declares in the baldest 
manner ible that the defendant had a right 
to take the shellfish; but that, as no authority 
~~pad been brought forward to support his claim 
ake sheils, the court would pause before estab- 

“ay a general right of that kind ! 

course, thia judgment cannot be taken 
quite literally, for the shellfish cannot be taken 
unless their shella are taken also. What it 
must be understood to lay down is this, that 
we may take the shells so long as they are 
attached to, and form, as it were, part of the 
living fich; but that we must not take a shell 
when it has become detached from its inmate, and 
is nothing more than a shell. This prohibition 
to take empty shells is really equivalent to a 
prohibition to take not shells only, but also 
sand or pebbles, or indved any other part of the 
soil of the shore. It may be added here, by way 
of parenthesis, that, by an Act of Parliament 
passed in 1620, a special privilege is pranted 
to all persons living in the counties of Devon 
and Cornwall ‘to fetch and take sea-sand at 
all places under the full sea-ssnark.’ Why this 
privilege was specially granted to the imhabi- 
tants of these two counties is not at all clear. 
At anvrate, the passing of the Act shows that 
the right did not previously exist. 

The Jast case to which we shall refer is that 
of Howe against Stowell, It was ted in the 
year 1833. Here, as in the case of Bagott against 
Orr, the plaintiff! was the owner of a portion of 
the shore, upon which, at different times, the sea 
cast up great quantities of seaweed. The farmers 
in the nethbourhood were in the habit of carting 
this seaweed away, using it for the purpose of 
manuring their land. Stowell had taken some, 
and Howe brought an netion against him. Stowell 
urged that, aa a subject of the king, he had full 
and perfect liberty to zo upon the shore and take 
the seaweed, which had been left there by the 
reflux of the tide. The court, however, found 
that no such right as Stowell claimed existed. 
Their judgment to some extent supplements and 
explains the one delivered in the case of Bagott 
v. Orr. The court referred to that case, and said 
that the taking of fish was for the immeiiate 
sustentation of man—a Treason which did not 


shells, the distinction certainty now exists; and 





Whatever the | will bud and bloom in some poor man's neo 
reasons may have been which caused the court) blushing back with pleasure into the face o 
to make a distinction between the fish and their | its kindly keeper. 


its atrict rights to the curtailing of the reasonable 
liberty of the subject. These aches might, how- 
ever, with general advantage, be much more 
strictly enforced than they are on some parts of 
our coasts, where sand, pebbles, and atones are 
being constantly carted away in large quantities, 
e uv detriment of the Lege and adjacent 
jan 
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I wave a leisure hour to apend now and then, 
and I spend it in rambling round the ci 
where I dwell. Perhaps some of you may thin 
this is poor enjoyment, but it does not seem so 
to me. Truc, were 1 young and rich, I might 
seck my pleasures farther afielld—-on the sunny 
shores of the Mediterranenn, or in the gay 
gardens of France. I might bask more in the 
smile of gentle dames, forgetting my loneliness, 
as one forgets in the sunshine that only ao 
moment before the sky hung black with clouda 
But 1 am neither young nor rich; and even 
if I were, it seems to me that no place in 
the world could ever be ro dear as those lanes 
and meadows | love so well. 

Yes; T am old now, and chilly sometimes at 
night when the fire gets low, wearing a greatcoat 
even on the summer daya, and shivering often 
when the zephyrs fan my face. But I am kept 
young Ly my leve for nature; I woo her as 
amorously as ever maid was wooed by awain, 
and she is not afraid to prew her rosy lips 
to mine, yellow and withered as they are, and 
to twine her lovely arms round my neck. I 


love her for her hopefulness, for her inexhauat- | 


ible store of youth. Everywhere with love she 
rebukes poor mortals for sitting down sad with 
folded hands, and with a ylud voice bids them 
be up and doing, She is irrepressible, You 
may crush her down with stony hand and 
plaster over every vestige of ler beauty, and 
then say to yourself, in pride of heart, ‘I have 
made a city, a place for commerce and traffic, 
and pleasure and sorrow ;’ and yet, turn your 
back for an instant, lo! a little blade of grass 
comes ty between the stones of the cause- 
way and laughs in your very face. We ma 
build our honses up story upon story, wit 
the dingy attic at the top, fur women’s hearts 
to break in, and the syualid 
in which little children may get their first 
taint of sin; Int a gleam of sunshine will day 
after day work its way down t the very 
centre of the filth and squalidn-ss, and a rose 


Then ‘think how charitable she is, how slow 


while it is unlawful to take away from the shore |to return an inwult, how cheerfully she bears 


any shella, sand, pebbles, or seaweed, it is per- | an affront. 


fectly lawful to carry away any shellfish that may 
be found there. 

Here we may leave the subject. Sufficient has 
been said to show the reader how much of the 
liberty of doing what he likes on the scashore 
is entirely due to the goodwill of such as have 
the power, if they chonse to use it, of very seri- 
oualy curtailing that liberty. Happily, by far the 
greater portion of our shore is otill the property 
of the Crown, which is never likely to enforce 





I often thiuk—though, of courses, 
it is but the vagary of an old dreamer—that 
those who build up masses of brick and mortar 
would be well repaid if nature left a sterile 
belt. round their work, a belt gray and cold 
as their own walls, Bat no! be takes no 
such revenge 71 thix. Long before the city- 
smoke has mingled with the clouds, or the hum 
of city-life died away, we ae on Ze 
smiling us a welcome; on trees, too, sprow 
ce "forth sa beauty, or draped with leaves and 














court beneath | 
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flow nodding to us in a grave and stately 
wo if to aw that dais least bear no 
grudge, and are p to be friendly in 
spite of all rebuffa Ruminating thus, many a 
lesson have I learned on charity and forgiveness. 

Nor are my rambles unromantic, though the 
scenes are no longer st e. Every house and 
furm has become familiar to me. I have scen 
& generation or two of cowboys develop into 
ploughmen, wed themselves to rosy dairymaids, 
and go their ways. I have begniled idle hours 
im weaving webs of fancy round their married 
lives, listening for the merry laughter of chil- 
dren in their cottages, and watching for the 
glad light of love on many a mother’s face. 
And as with men and women, so with things. 
The old castle with its turreted walls and 
secret passages has furnished me much food 
for thought. I have recalled in fancy the 
noble men and fair women who used to tread 
its halls, their courtly, gallant ways, their feasts 
and tournaments; and, as I stend in the cham- 
bers, girt with gray stone and canopied by heaven, 
I can see the coats of mail still on the walls, 
and hear through the mist of years the voice 
of some gay warrior recounting his triumphs 
in the field. And many a story, too, have 
I heard from the rustic people about the old 
gray house which stands in the hollow among 
the trees. You se, I am old enough to pat 
the comely maidens on the shoulder without 
exciting the ire of their brawny lovers, and to 
chat, too, with impunity to the buxom matrons 
in the cottages while their husbands sit smoking 
by tho fireside. And thus it was J heard the 
story of the Old House in the Hollow. I had 
often wondered if it did contain a sceret, so 
Silent was it, so forbidding in aspect, with 
its old porch black with ave, and its win- 
dows stuined and weather-beaten. Jt looked so 
grim, that I used to think it, too, must have 
witnessed deeds of blood, and taken the best 
way to avoid detection by standing for ever- 
more in gloomy silence. It stood among thick 
foliage, so thick, that ¢ven on a summer day 
but a stray sunbeam or two rested on ifs 
blackened walls, wavering and timorous, as if 
seared at their bravery in venturing so. far, 
The carriage-rond from the gate to the door 
had faded ont of sicht, and there was nothing 
around but grass, heavy and dark-coloured, with 
the weeds that grew amone it The woman 
in the cottage not far off was glad enough to 
give me the key of the rusty iron vate which 
admitted to the grounds, and there I used 
to wander, inore from curiosity than pleasure. 
But E always felt morbid under the old trees ; 
and the grass, too, was so thick and rank, that 
it was like walking over deserted graves. 

In thet «ll garden, said the villagers, a lady 
in a white mantle usec to walk among the trees, 
and Jook with yearning glance towards the 
windows of the old house. nere T have waited 
for her, but she never caine; for, through habit, 
I have fallen into believing the stories I hear. 
Perhape the sunshine frightened her away ; per- 
haps, from long living in the shades, her eyes 
had grown too weak to bear the light ; perhaps 
ashe cared not that strangers should share her 

ef, and wished to mourn there alone, with the 

knees for her friend, and the winds sighing 
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} master was her cousin, she said ; and even as she 








comfort to her among the trees. Whatever the 
reason was, 1 never met her face to face in that 
gloomy hollow. Yet, although she was so fair 
and young, the older villagers could not tell her 
tale without a shudder; and though the lads 
and lasses laughed alond, yet it was a wavering, 
uncertain laugh, which died on their lips, and 
left a silence all the more profound. 

Forty years had passed since the oaken door 
creaked on its hinges to admit the master and 
his fair young bride; and a year later, it had 
closed on her as they bore her away to sleep in 
the churchyard, to the grave that had proved 
too small for her wandering, restless spirit. On 
that day, cold, and with a drizzling, chilling rain, 
the small cortége passed through the gate, a man 
walking behind, with head bent and eyes cast 
on the ground, his face calm, but chill and gray 
as the sky. And if the curious one had turned 
his eyes on the house, he would have seen, at 
an upper window, a woman’s figure, clad in 
mourning, with head bent, intently watching 
the pallbearers as they wound along the muddy 
rond. Had the curious one cared to look closer, 
he might have seen the gleam of triumph in 
her eyes—dark, flashing, coal-black eyes—as she 
watched the tall bent figure walk behind with 
such a weary, listless step. But soon a turn in 
the road hid the company from view, and the 
window was empty again. 

One year had sufficed to darken the brightness 
of that fair young life, Did it ever strike you, 
reader, that some men and women seem to have 
had_a sunlight bath before entering this world, 
so destined are they to make everything around 
them pure and good; while others, wafted from 
the regions of gloom, cast all around them the 
shadow of death? Into this baleful darkness had 
the young bride fallen, and in it her spirit had 
been quenched. She loved her husband truly, 
that tall, bronzed man, who had come from the 
Indies to woo her in the sunny Janes of her 
own England. Rizht glad, too, had she been to 
become mistress of his old home. For months, 
no spot had come on their home-picture. He 
was happy in his treasure; she, too, in her 
simple hte in the village, where, from her 
kindness, she already was receiving the homage 
due te a queen. But one day, when the snow 
was on the ground and the flowers were dead, 
a woman came to the Old House in the Hollow. 
She was dark, and radiantly beautiful, with the 
beauty that blossoms under western skies. She 
neither asked nor received leave to stay ag a 
member of the family circle in the old house, 
but there was no one to oppose her action, The 


spoke, the gleam in her eyes gave her words the 
hie Yet he said nothing, for suddenly he had 
grown silent and cold, avoiding even the wistful, 
questioning glances of his wile. 

The shadow spread slowly over the house, up 
the staireases, into the novks and corners of 
the rooms, laying its black hand now on this 
and now on that, but nowhere so strongly aa on 
the heart of the young mistress, Her rippling 
laughter changed to sighs, her bright smiles 
were replaced by downcast looks; she passed 
from summer to winter with no mellowing 
autumn days to make the change legs sad. It 
was not that the woman, who had come ao 
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strangel: ht the love of her husband, or in 
ny cer eng alienipiedl.to dispel the: eanahias 
of her life; she simply dwelt with them, nay, 
was friendly enough at times; but the dar 
dress which she wore, and the masses of dark 
hair which at times she would let fall about 
her shoulders, seemed indicative of the moral 
cloud which was slowly erg over their 
lives. The lily drooped day by day for want 
of sunlight. She became morbid, nervous, full 
of strange and wayward fancics. She thouglit 
the love of her husband was dead ; and she took 
to dressing herself in her wedding garb, to try 
if by. that strange way she might make it 
live again. Clad in the soft, lustrous satins—in 
which as a happy bride she had blushed and 
smiled in the little English church but a few 
months before—she would pace her room for 
hours, and stand, too, longingly before the glass, 
peering wistfully to see if aught of her charm 
were gone. In this garb, too, she would walk 
among the old trees, and deck her bosom with 
the snowdrops of spring; but at seemed to 
wither away at her touch and hang_ listless 
and dead. Thus it was, one day she was 
found sitting among the trees on the fresh | 
apting ss, some faded snowdrops in her 
lifeless hand, her golden hair surmounting 9 
face darkened with some mysterious presence. | 
A pale gleam of spring sunlight had crept 
down and settled on her brow; but it was 


out of place, and timid as the sunbeams 
whieh I have seen playing on the old house 
itself. 


Thus quietly as the gliding of a river did | 
her spirit depart, or rather was effaced, as 
a cloud can hide the silver moon from us 
for a time. And so, they tell me, she can be 
seen at times in the old garden, just as, when 
the clouds grow faint, the welcome shafts of 
light come down to assure us that their mother 
orb still lives. 





QUARANTINE 


BY AN EXAMINING OFFICER. 


now from the south of France especially—are 
sub heres the purpose of this article will be fully 
ie 
‘Quarantine, according to the lexi 
‘ig the term during which a ship inte ae 
port, and suspected of being infected with a 
malignant, contagious disease, is obliged to for- 
bear all intercourse with the shore.’ Thus a 
ship arriving in the United Kingdom at the 
present time, and having on board, or suspected 
of having on board, a case of cholera, would be 
at once cut off from all intercourse with the 
shore or with any neighbouring vessel. This 
‘cutting-off’ process was in olden times much 
more cumbrously managed than at present. Then, 
the quarantine stations round the shores of Great 
Britain were not only numerous, but were them- 
selves a source of danger to all concerned. Now, 
the only one of the ald quarantine stations of the 
United Kingdom is that of the Mother-bank, in 
the Isle of Wight, where are located three unem- 
ployed men-of-war, having on board a staff of 
officers and men with all appliances necessary 
for dealing with vessels placed m quarantine. 
These vessels, I understand, have only been 
called into requisition on twelve gecasions during 
the Jast twenty years. The place for the per- 


formance of quarantine at any port is now gene- 


rally decided ty the Loral Authority of that port 
m conjunction with the officers of Customs who 
may be stationed there. Her Majeaty’s Privy 
Council we, of course, primarily responsible for 
the due carrying out of the quarantine regula- 
tions ; but on the ollicere of Custums depends the 
detention of any vessel, pending the decision of 
the higher authorities regarding such detention, 
To enable the officer of Customs to act with 
authority in ihe matter, he is provided with a 
‘Quarantine Cummnssion,’ on the faith of which 
he can detain any vessel arriving frum abroad 
om board of which he may suspect the existence 
of cholera or other infectious disease. 

I will suppose, now, 4 vessel arriving in the 
Mersey, the Thames, the Tyne, or other busy 
shipping centre. The vessel, with her national 
ensivn fying aft, to denvte that she is from a 
foreign port —let us suppose a port infected with 


At a time when every one has been anxiously | cholura—sails or steams up to a position some 


perusing the daily accounts of the increase ar | 
abatement of cholera in European towns, and | 
when there exists a Jurkiny fear lest the dicaded 
scourge should obtain a fuoting on our shores, 
a brief description of the precautions taken 
against such a visitation may possibly prove 
interesting to your readers, The majority of 
peenle have, of course, a hazy idea that vessels 
rom Southern France are not allowed to slip 
in and out of the United Kingdom without | 
strict examination as to the possibility of cholera | 
or other disease existing on board. They know 
that there is some action taken bearing the old- 
fashioned title of ‘Quarantine,’ and that it relates 
to the isolation of vessels on board which disease | 
may exist; but with this knowledge, in a majo- 
rity of ingtances their information ends. This ‘ 
very haziness thus induces unfounded fear—and | 
fear supplies one of the chief ingredients on 
which cholera may be most bountifully fed. If} 
I can in any way lessen this apprehension by | 
detailing, as briefly as possible, the close super- | 
vision to which vessels from foreign ports—just | 








| health at this moment? 


distance from the shore, termed the ‘boarding 
station.’ Here the master must ‘bring to’ under 
a penalty of one hundred pounds, The Customs 
officers come ulongside in their buwt; and before 
any one goes on board, the fllening questions 
are put to the master; ‘What is the name of 
the vessel and of the master? From what port 
have you come? Was there any sickness at the 
port while you were lyiny there or at the time 
you left it? Huve you any Bill of Health 1 if 
a0, produce it. What numlcr of officers, crew, 
and passengers have yon on bourd? Have any 
of them suffered from any kind of illness during 
the voyage ?—if so, state it, however trifling it 
may have been. Is every person on board in good 

Should the master 
refuse to answer any of these questions, or fad) 
a false answer to any of them, the refusal 
or falsehood subjects him to g penalty of one 
hundred pounds; and if the questions have been 
put upon oath fud he retnrns o false anawer, he 
liable to punishment for wilful and corrupt 


perjury. 
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Should the answers of the master be deemed 
uneatistactory, and should the officer of Customs 
suspect the existence of cholera on board, he at 
once detains the vessel and apprises the Local 
Authority, in order that its modical officer may 
inspect the vessel, and decide whether or not the 
suspicions of the officer of Customs are well 
founded. If, however, the Local Authority fatls 
to have such imspection carried out within twelve 
hours—and local Sani Boards would do well 
to bear this fact in mind—the officer of Customs 
does not possess the er to detain the vessel 
longer, but must, on the expiration of the said 
twelve hours, release the vessel from detention. 
Thus it becomes of the utmost importance that, 
for the safety of the community, local sanitary 
authorities should sce that the medical inspection 
is carried out with all despatch. 

The inspection being complcted, and_ cholera, 
we will suppose, being found to exist, the vessel 
is obliged to proceed at once to the quarantine 
station selected. Every person on board must 
remain there until the vessel is released. Should 
any one choose to disobey the Jaw and endeavour 
to cacape, he or she incurs a heavy money penalty, 
with the alternative of six months’ imprison- 
ment, This iy mild punishment, indeed, to that 
inflicted in the days of our forefathers, when 
disobedience to quarantine laws subjected the 
offender ‘to suffer death without benefit of clergy,’ 
Still, it is heavy cnough to discourage any 
attempt at dirobedience, when such disobedience 
would brie upon the transgressor the full rigour 
of the luw. Piiipared with quarantine punish- 
mente in other countries, our penalty is, neverthe- 
less, in my opinion, far too lenient. [have known 
of sailors in the Mediterranean who had left 
their vessel after she had Ween placed in quaran- 
tine, narrowly escaping being shot dead on the 
spot. This ‘speedy despakh’ would not, of 
course, be altogether in accord with our British 
system of punishinent; yet [T can conceive no 
greater crime than that of risking the propaga- 
tion of disease in ea lorality which till hen had 
been free from it. Nothing short of a lencthened 

tiod of imprisonment is adequate punishment 

‘or a crime so heinous. 

To leave the partienlar case of  cholera- 
infected versela, it may be adyaable to have 
a last word on forcign arrivals generally. In 
the questions noted above which are put to 
the master of a vessel on arrival in the \rnited 
Kingdom, there occurs the query, ‘Have you 
any Bill of Health?’ Most people will probably 
be inclined to inquire what a Bill of Health 
consists of. Bills of Health are of two classes— 
namely, clean bills of health and foul Dills 
of health. The former is n document signed 
by a British consul abroad testifying that there 
was no diseaso on board the vessel, or at the 
port at which the vessel loaded her cargo for 
the homeward voyage. The latter is a similar 
document testifying that there has been dizease 
on board, or at the port of lading, or at any 
of the ports at which the vessel may have 
tonched on her way home. A clean Bill of 
Health, issuod at Gibraltar a fortnight ago, 
lies before me as I write, and thereon it is 
certifiel in unmistakable English that ‘good 
health is enjoyed in the city and 
Gibraltar, and that there does not exist therein 
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plague, Asiatic cholera, or yellow fever; as 
witness the seal of the said city and garrison 
hereupon engraved.’ A vessel possessing a testi- 
mony similar to this is, generally speaking, 
free from the trouble and annoyance of quaran- 
tine ; but were the Bill of Health a foul one, the 
case would be widely different. With the latter 
on board, the display of the dreaded yellow flag 
with the black ball in the centre at the main 
topmast head makes quarantine almost a foregone 
conclusion. 

To narrate the numerous other duties of ship- 
masters, of pilots, and of passengers in connec- 
tion with vessels liable to quarantine, is scarcely 

ossible within the limits of the present paper. 
Their duties, indeed, would be understood only 
by the initiated ; and an attempt at a popular 
translation of very dry and wordy regulations 
would be utterly frustrated by the introduction 
of uninteresting technicalities. In conclusion, 
let me ask readers to reflect that not a single 
vessel comes near our shores that is not 
thoroughly investigated with regard to the exist- 
ence of infectious disease, and, by such reflee- 
tion, to banish those unwholesome fears which 
do more than anything else to foster cholera 
or any similar scourge. 


ON THE COAST. 


A tongty strip of coast where goklen sands 
Stretch dreamily into the far-off bluc ; 
A drowsy wind, the breath of southern lands, 
And seas of opal hue. 


A glorious, wide expanse of heaven o’erhead, 
Whose tender bluc is flecked with clouds of light; 
A fleot of boats, with dusky sails outspread, 
Fast dropping out of sight. 


Tall, beetling cliffs that purple shadows throw 
Athwart still pools where ocean treasures hide ; 
Low undertones—-whith ever clearer grow— 
Fiom the in-coming tide. 


A perfect peace! Here never comes the strife 
That ever waits upon the race for gold ; 
Vere in atill grooves gocs on the march of life, 
With eimple joys untold. 


Here sweet desire would have me always stay— 
Far from the city’s toil, its passions stronz— 
And in contentment live through life's brief day, 

Unto its evensong. 


But Duty, ever jealous, cries ‘Not yet t 
Thy place is still apon the busy mart; 
Thou niuvst go forth, and earn with Labour's sweat, 
The wishes of thy beart.’ 


And ao, at Daty‘s call, do I depart, 
And leave these joys rearetfully behind ; 
But as a vision bright, within m) heart, 
Their beauty is enshrined. 
Cuantes H Baastow. 
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lan invitation to a private party which numbers, 
A RIVER HOLIDAY. | all told, some five-and-thirty souls Presently, 
Waar the yacht-races at Cowes and a score of! from among a cloud of othera we single out the 
other places are to that section of the upper: particular bit of bunting we have been told to 
ten-thousiund who delight in everything that, look for; and there, at her temporary moor- 
pertains to the sea, and to whom the smell of!ings at the upper end of the pier, we find 
salt water is as the breath of life—what Henley j the smart little Cygnet, our home that is -to 
' regatta is to those who find their exercise or! be for the next dozen hours, Old acquaint- 
pastime among the sunny reaches of the Upper! ances weleame us with a cordial yprip os we step 
Thames—such is the annual sailing-barge match on board, and new acquaintanceships are made, 
from Erith to the Nore and bak, to the vast which in their turn will, we hope, grow riper 
| Tiver--ide population below-bridge who have ; by-and-by. And now we have time to look about 
‘ more or less to do, or are in some way connected, , us. 
with the dock, canal, or up-river shipping traffic | The Cygnet is gay with bunting from stem to | 
of the port of London. To these worthy people, : stern. Aft, a large awning is stretched, which 
as well as to some thousands of others from all’ will serve as a protection from either sun or rain, 
i parts of the metropolis, many of whom, in all!as the case may be. Camp-stools in abundance 
probability, rarely adventure so far on the are provided, so that we can shift our quarters 
Thames at any other time, it is the race parj;as we may list; and some neighbouring hotel 
excellence of the year; and it has much about it, has supplied us with several oblong mahogany 
to render this widespread popularity deserved. ‘ tables, for which an excellent use will be found 
Tt is a bright midsnmmer morning, and the later on. Hampers crammed with good things 
clock is on the stroke of nine when we find our- | solid and liquid are being brought on board one 
, &elves on Blackwall pier, with its vast shut-up! after another ; and some one below deck is tnking 
| hotel staring blankly across the river, once on; Time by the forelock already, in the way of 
a time famed far and wide for its capital fish-j| putting a preliminary edge on the carving-knife. 
dinners ; Lut now, alas, given over € desolation; We are evidently going to have what our 
‘and decay. Even as far away as Dalston June- | American cousins call ‘a high old time’ of it. 
tion, at which place we have to change trains, In confidence we may whisper that our little 
unmistakable signs of holiday-making are appa-' Cygnet is neither more nor less than a Channel 
rent; and at cach station as we come slong we! steam-tug—one of that numerous fleet which 
pick up a numerous contingent, all of whom,! scour the English Channel from the Lizard to 
to judge from appearances, like John Gilpin’s! the Langnard, from the Mouse Light to Dun- 
wife, are cvidently on pleasure bent. | kirk, on the lookout for homeward-bound ships 
We find the pier gay with summer costumes’ which, anxious to save a tide or two, and reach 
and smiling faces; friend grects friend after the | their moorings in dock as quickly as may 
hearty, robust English fashion which has not, be, are willing to pay for the help that will 
yet died ont ‘east of Temple Bar;’ the river|enable them to do so. A rough life, my 
gleams with a thousand silver ripples in the, masters, and not without ite dangers when 
morning sun ; the heat is tempered by an exhila-| the stormy winds do blow. Often in wild mid- 
rating breeze; everybody prophesies that we| winter weather, or when the equinoctials seem 
| shall have a glorious day. The majority of] as if they were ‘earing heaven and earth asunder, 
| 
i 
Zi 











those on the pier are waiting the arrival of the these little craft will remain out for days and 
excursion steamers from London Bridge. We,/ nights together, afraid to risk making for any 
more fortunate than many, are the recipienta of | harbour, and preferring to keep in the open 


ne er 
a 
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while waiting for the gale to blow itself out. | as those for the topsaila, but are not quite equal to 
Only a few winters ago, as the Napoleon steam-| them in value. In addition to their money prizes, 
tug was be a huge liner up the Channel}a champion flag is presented to each of the 
in the teeth of-a tremendous storm of wind| winners, which will flaunt proudly in the breeze 
and aleet, her haweer parted, and when, some|on their voyages up and down the river for 
two minutes later, the crew of the big ship] many a day to come. : 
had time to look for the tug, she was nowhere; There are fourteen competitors in the race 
to be seen. At the moment her hawser broke] this year, namely, eight topsails and six sprita. 
she had been struck by a heavy sea, and had} The topsails, merely because they are topsails 
plunged down head foremost, she and all her! and spread more canvas to the breeze than the 
crew. As a rule, however, these sturdy little | others, gradually forge ahead ; but that is only 
craft, which are built as strongly as iron and|what everybody knows will happen. Having 
timber can make them, will safely ride out|seen them fairly under way, we steam gently 
a gale such as might well cause many oa big] along, pass through the midst of the little fleet, 
merchantman to quake with fear. and then get well ahead of them, but not s0 
But to-day all thoughts of storm and disaster | far as to be altogether quit of their company, 
are far from us a3 we sway gently at our| except when some sharp bend in the river hides 
moorings in the morning sunshine and watch| them for a little while from view. Now is the 
the ever-changing panorama before us. The] time to get up a friendly sweepstake on board, 
twin domes of Greenwich Hospital show white] o task whieh two of the company undertake, 
and ghostlike throngh the faint haze which{and carry out satisfactorily. Some enthusiasts 
veils everything in the distance. Presently round | have discovered a pack of cards, and are already 
a point of land where the river curves sharply | deeply immersed in the intellectual game of Nap. 
away to the left comes gliding in stately fashion] By-and-by, the old historical fort of Tilbury is 
the big saloon steamer Alecandra, followed by | reached and passed ; and before long, Gravesend 
the Albert Hdward and several smaller boata,| comes into view with its famed hotels and ite 
all with numerous flags flying fore and aft,| Gardens, at which we have been so frequently 
a reminded we may ‘spend a happy day.’ Here 


and all, or nearly all, with bands of music, 
military or otherwise, on board. A few minutes} we come to a stand for a little while, in order 
that we may watch the an pass, as do 


later, the Committce Boat, the old and well- 

known Kagle, puts in an appearance. Suspended | many of the other gaily-decked tugs, together with 
by knots of blue ribbon from the captain’s 
beidge are the silver cups which will be com- 
pe for a little later on. More passengers 
crowd aboard the big steamers; one of the 
bands plays lustily, an irrepressible drummer 
being well to the lore; flags Nutter in the breeze; 
our moorings are cast olf; the Cygnet gives one 
lust aereech of triumph, or, it may be; of 
farewell to those left behind, and at Iength we 
are fairly off on our way to Erith. In front 
of us, behind ua, and on either side of us are 
steamers and tugs of all kinds and sizes; but 
the river is wide; there is room enough for 
all, and we steam along in pleasant company. 
Now is the time to make sure of a little 
luncheon, go that we may not miss the start 
of the raco later on. 

Erith ia reached a little beforo eleven; and 
here we tind the competing barges arranged in 
order, waiting for the signal, while the pleasant 
little town iteclf is en (féte, and thoneands of 
eyes are looking on from the shore We 
voyagers who have come to watch the race 
keep well in the background, so as not to 
impede the start; the Committee Boat takes up 
its position; a gun is fired; and before you 
know what has happened, anchors are tripped, 
sails are loosoned to the breeze, and the barges, 









some of the big steamers. It is a pretty sight 
to watch the brown and chocolate coloured sails 
come stealing round the reaches of the river, and 
to see how cleverly the little craft are handled 
as they tack here and there to catch an extra 
capful of the capricious westerly breeze, or to 
steal for a few moments the wind out of some 
rival’s sails, To-day, in honour of the occasion, 
the crews are rigged out in new blue jerseys and 
knitted scarlet caps; while the boats themselves 
are os spick-and-span as paint and gilding can 
make them. Each barge carries at its fore its 
official number on the programme; und as they 
glide one by one into view, innumerable are the 
glasses levelled at them in the effort to make out 
cither their name or number. But position in 
the race at this point is held to be of small 
account by those who are supposed to be knowing 
in such mgtters: Tattenham Corner—otherwise 
the lightship at the Nore—is still a long way 
ahead. 

Again we steam along in the wake of the 
barges, again pass through the midet of them, 
and again leave them astern. For a while we 
have left behind us the excitement of the race. 
There is a pleasant sound of the drawing of corks, 
It is the time for a cigar, a chat, and a bottle 
of Basa, Aa we go gently down, we pass several 
topsail and epritsail, spring forward on their! heavily-laden barges making their way up river, 
course like a ilight of dark-hued seabirds newly | some of which are pointed out to us a9 winners 
set free. |in matches of years gone by; but their racing- 

The topsail barges—go the official programme | days are over for ever, and they have evidently 
informs us—are not to exceed fifty-five tons | settled down to the sober, steady work of middle 

ister. The first prize is a silver cup of the|age. They hail chiefly from the Medway district, 

ue of twenty pounds, and ten guineas for; we are told, and are laden with cement, lime, 
the crow; the second prize is a silver cup of} bricks, stone, hay or straw, some of them vo" 
the value of fifteen pounds, and five guineas! as far inland, by way of the Regent’s Care 
for the crew; then follow other prizes of lesser | Camden Town and Paddington. 
value. The spritsail barges are not to exceed fifty | And ao after a time Southend comes into view, 





tons register. The prizes follow in the same ratio! with ite terrace-crowned cliff looking far out | 








Wier ms ieee) 
acrosa the river, and its mile-and-a-quarter-long 


pier, which seems as if it wete stretching out 
a friendly hand to + its neighbour, Sheerness, 
over the way. an hour longer brings us 
to the Nore. 

The lightship at the Nore is the point round 
which each barge has to make ita way before 
starting on its return journey up riveft-the 
distance in all, so we are informed, being about 
seventy miles: not a bad day’s work for a class 
of eraft which many people are in the habit of 
deerying as the tortoises of the river. Occa- 
sionally it happens that there is not enough 
wind to enable them to complete the regulation 
course, in which case the Committee on board 
the Zagle have power to fix the point at which 
the return journcy shall begin. 

We have been taking matters easy for the last 
hour or so, and we find several steamers and 
tugs lying on and off round the lightship when 
we reach it. We follow their example, keeping 
up just enough steam to prevent us from drilling 
with the tide, and here we are presently joined 
by other steamers and pleasure-craft cf various 
kinda. Among the rest comes the indispensable 
Committee Boat, which is moored alongside the 
light. Not long have we to wait before the 
cinnamon-coloure sails of the little flect steal 
into sight one by one. Glasses come into 
requisition again, and all are agog to make out 
the number of the leading topaail ‘No, 3— 
Frances, calls out some one keener-sighted than 
the rest. And so it proves to be. Gallantly 
ehe comes sweeping down, every man at his 
Nic every eye on the alert. Suddenly the 
relm is put about; we see the crew hauling at 
the ropes like peel uy ane demens, and 
then we hear the swish of the water as the 
Frances, answering to the call upon her, sweeps 
round the lightship in « short but graceful 
curve, and catching the breeze next moment on 
the opposite tack, is speeding away on her 
return journey, followed by a ringing cheer 
from a thousand throats, 

The next to round the Nore light is the 
Whimbrel, and after her comes the Bras-de-Ker, 
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generally; but not one angry word, nob one 
coarfe expression is anywhere to be heard. No- 
dani could there be a better-tempered holiday 
crow 

At length a buzz, a murmur, a general move. 
ment, and each one says to his neighbour, ‘Here 
comes the first topenil, while everybody seems 
to ask at once, ‘What’s her number?’” A gun 
is fired, a band plays See the conquering Hero comer, 
a great shout is set up, and we all know that 
the 1himbrel has won the first prize. 

‘Never prophesy till you know,’ seems to be 
a maxim of wide application. Who would have 
thought that the saucy Frances, which hended all 
the others round the Nore, would only come in 
fifth at the finish? But so it was; while the 
R. A. Gibbons, which was fourth round the light, 
came in for the second prize. So among the 
spriteaily—the first round the light came in 
second, and the second first. 

We do not wait to see the prizes given away, 
for the evening is growing chilly, sud many of 
us have a long way to go. We chase the dying 
sunset a8 we atenm swiftly up stream, but fail to 
overtake it. Little by little its splendours soften, 
fade, and vanish. Some time between nine and 
ten, and while there is still a dusky shimmer 
on the river, we find ourselves once more at 
Blackwall pier; and there we part, hoping to 
meet next year when time shall have again 
brought round the pleasant River Holiday, 





BY MEAD AND STREAM 
CHAPTER XLIV.—AN APPLE OF DIScoRD. 


Ir did not occur to cither of these young people 
that there was anything at all remarkable or 
irregular in the circumstunce of a lndy visiting 
the chambers of her betrothed alone. But aos 
this was her first visit, Madge felt a little awk- 
ward, and would have been much more at ease 
if Wrentham had not been present. 

That gentleman, however, a8 soon as he per- 
eeived who the visitor was, took up hia glossy 
hat, made his salutations to Miss Heathcote, and 


while the leader of the spriteails, or ‘stumpies’| informed Philip that he was obliged to hurry 


as they are familiarly called, is the Bessie, 
du not wait till the whole of the laggards have 
rounded the light, but steam gegtly away till 


We! 


along to the office before it closed, but would 


probably return later. 
When he had departed, Madge glanced with 


we come to a certain quiet, sunny reach, where | curiosity round the apartinent, and her first 


we lie by while eundry hampers are opened and 
a large measure of justice is metel out to their 
welcome contents. After this pleasant interlude, 
onward again at full ed till we once more 





comment was ; 

‘You ought to have curtaing over that door- 
way, Philip’ (she alluded to the uncovered 
entrance to a small recess which was a store- 


catch up the barges, Now does the excitement ' room); ‘and I must come in soon and dust the 


grow apace among such of us as have drawn | 


fortunate numbers in the sweepatake, to ascer- 
tain which are the leading craft, for as their posi- 
tions are by this time, 
will they be at the finish. 

Btill we go pulsing along at a great pace, show- 


such in all probability ; 


Place thoroughly. I wonder you have not been 
choked. See here ; it is positively disgraceful.’ 
She ran her finger over the ledge uf a book- 
case, making a Jine in the dust, And with half- 
timid but wholly curious interest, she continued 
to scrutinise the place, muking mental notes of 


ing our heels to many a ateamer as big again as; what she wruld have to do t insure his com- 


ourselves, till at length we find ourselves once | 


more at Erith. Here we secure a position close 


to the Committee Boat, and not far from the | Shicld. : che 
Winning-post—a small buoy with a flag atop of | with the terrible g sture of his position ; and 
it anchored out some distance in the river. ! 


Gradually more steamers and tugs take up posi- 
tions no great distance away. On eve 
of us are music, dancing, feasting, and high-ji 
Lan 





side | 


fort. 
He was astounded, She had been with Mr 
She must have been made acquainted 


t 
she could placidly criticise the furniture of tis 
room and interest herself in a question of 
dusting! He had often admired her cool firm- 
nesg in moments of accident, illness, or difficulty ; 


“a 


:) 
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but he could find nothing to admire in this 
absolute indifference to the crisis in his affairs. 
In his bitterness he was unjust, and his reflections 
were to this effect: ‘How blessed are those who 
can be callously calm in the presence of sufferin 
—of the anffering even of those they are suppose 
to love! How many pangs they must be spared ; 
how easy it must be for them to pass comfortably 
through the world, where every step we take 
leads us by some scene of misery. Ay, they are 
the happy ones who can with eyes closed, 
and therefore, nerves amabekee: 

But even whilst these uneasy thoughts were 
flashing through hie brain, he felt ashamed of 
himeelf for allowing them to be suggested by 
Madge, whose calmness he knew was not due to 
want of feeling, but to a delicate shrinking from 
the display of it. 

She appeared to become suddenly aware of 
his singular silence, and looked quickly towards 
him. His face was in shadow, and she could 
not see the ravages which anxiety and sleepless 
nights had made upon it; and he did not 
observe that under her apparent composure there 
wag suppressed much agitation. he tender 
eyes looked at him wistfully, as if afraid that 
she had done something to offend him, and that 
he waa about to chide her. 

‘Why do you not speak, Philip? 

‘T was wondering if it can be possible that 

ou have not heard how things stand with me. 

was at Willowmere this forenoon, secking you, 
and was told that you had gone to see Mr 
Shield, intending also to call on me, Tas he 


tions from me in person. 
about it?’ . 

Madge hesitated. She was in a most unplea- 
sant position, She had hoped to be able to 
come gleefully to him with the good news that 
the reconciliation between his father and uncle 
had been effected, and sho was disappointed, 





Her proofs of Mr Wadleigh’s innocence of all | 
complicity in Austin Shield’s misfortunes had | 


not been accepted in the way she had expected. 
As regarded Philip, she had been assured that 
he was safe so Jong as she kept her promise 
! to Mr Beecham. So she could neither give him 
the good news slie had been s0 confident of 
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to be otherwise ; and Mr Shield has acted as my 
friend until now, when he leaves me in this 
horrible suspense,’ 

‘But it must be because he is considering 
what is best to be done for you.’ 

‘Did he tell you that?’ 

‘He did not say it exactly in those words; 
but I understood it from what he did say and 
from his whole manner in speaking of you.’ 

‘I suppose I ought to find satisfaction in 
that... . But how was it you came to visit 
Mr Shield? You have not met him before.’ 
(This abruptly.) 

Her eyelids droopel, and her head was bowed 
a little. 

‘He wrote tome. I have met him before.’ 

‘And you never told me! Where did you 
become acquainted with him ?’ 

‘At Willowmere.’ 

‘Why, when was he there? Aunt Hessy does 
not know of it, or she would have told me. You 
did not, although you should have known how 

leasant it would have been to me to find that 
he had seen you and liked you.’ 

That she had not previously told him of 
her acquaintance with Mr Shield, was a dis- 
agreeable sign of want of confidence; but his 
surprise was greater than his displeasure. He 
had never been able to obtain more than ten 
or fifteen minutes’ audience of him; and yet 
here was Madge, without giving the slightest 
hint that she had ever seen him, accepted by 
him as a friend, and allowed to spend hours 
with him. If this was not deception on her 


said nothing to you about the letter I sent to; part, it bore such a strong resemblance to con- 
him last night?) IT was obliged to write, because} duet of that kind as to make him feel cold. A 
he persists in refusing to listen to any explana-} new pain entered his distracted mind. 
Ifay he said nothing | were capable of deceiving him in one way, how 


If she 


was he to trust her in other ways? She knew 
how he hated all mysteries and wnderhand work. 
She knew how he insisted on the simple rule, 
that as it was so much mere easy and comfort- 
able to be plain and above-board in everything, 
than to adopt subterfuge, only fools chose the 
crooked course. Yet here he found that, for some 
unknown reason, she had been concealing most 
interesting facts from him. 

To Madge the conversation was becoming mora 
and more awkward and even distressing. She 
could fecl thg suspicions which were hoveri 
around him, and she made an effort to dispe 


bringing to him, nor sympathise fully with his! them by assuming a hopeful and, as far as pos 


; 
{ anticipations of absolute ruin. 
| 


' vision, ungracious. 


That was what! sible, a cheerful tone. 
Tendered her manner peculiar, and in his present ; 


‘Well, Philip, he asked me to hold my tongue 


i because he wanted to give you a surprise; and 
‘T have been told that you are harassed by’ 


I do not see any harm in it, Will you not 


the way things have been going, and that there! Jet me have a little freedom of- action, when I 


have been mistukes somewhere. 
nothing about your letter,’ 


But I heard think I am doing what is to your advantage ?? 


‘There never can be any advantage gained for 


‘And yet you have been with him and Mr. me by your hiding things from me.’ 


! Beecham all diy !’ 

She did clunge calour at the mention of 

. Beecham’s naine, the blood flushing her checks, 

' and then as suddenly fading fromm them. His 

1 over-wrought nerves rendered him sensitive to 

' the slightest change of yoice, look, or manner. 
*Yes! she replied at length steadily ; ‘I have 


and playfulness, 


*But you must not look upon it so scriously, 
Philip, she said with a mingling of earnestness 
‘Come now; let ua talk about 
what is of most importance to us both. Tell 
me how it is your affairs have come to such 


ia crisis so soon, and how you mean to proceed.’ 


‘I shall do so; but first I must ask you 


_ been with them a long time to-day, and ned ; how long Beecham has known Mr Shield?’ 
t 


! spoke a great deal about you, for they are bot 
your friends.’ 


‘A iene time,’ she replied, averting her eyes. 


‘And has the secret he confided to you any- 


1 
t 
‘No doubt, no doubt. Beecham has no reason , thing to do with me or my business? 
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She would have liked to answer at once, and 
she was obliged to hesitate. She saw that he 
was vexed, and her natural impulse was to 
remove every source of vexation between them 
by telling him all she knew. The impulee was 
restrained on his account. 

‘It has to do with you; buat I wish you 
would not press ‘me on the subject—at least 
not for a little while.’ 

‘So be it. 
wishes,’ he rejoined coldly, and there was even 
a distant note of bitterness in the tone. ‘I can 
now easily give you the information you require 
about myself. Should my uncle decline to aasiat 
me, I shall to-morrow resign everything I possess 
to my creditors, and seek some employment by 
which I may be able in course of time to 
make up to them whatever deficit there may 
be in my accounts.’ 

‘But Mr Shield will assist von—he will not 
allow you to give up everything '’ 

"As you will not permit me to know the 
grounds of your confidence in the continuance 
of his generosity, and as I have bitter reason 
to know that he would be justified im refusing 
to give further help to a fool who has in such 
a short time made away with the capital he 
placed at my disposal, Jo cannot share your 
expectations or hope.’ 

*T am sure he will carry you safely over this 
difficulty.’ 

‘In any case, I am his debtor, and the neces- 
sity to repay hin’ 

‘But he does not expert you to repay him,’ 
she interrupted, watching him with rapidly in- 
ereaaing anxiety, and now observing how haggard 
he looked. 

*F will repay lim,’ was the answer, empha- 
sised by passion that was suppressed with Nitti 
culty. ‘IT know it will take a lone time— 
maybe all my life. Knowing that, I am com- 
pelled to regal as imevitable and just the 
view which Mr Crawehay will take of our 
position. He will insist om the same arranye- 
ment which he insisted on when I jutended to 
eo abroad.’ 

Wonder was in her eyes, atrange pain in her 
breast. She could scarcely remember the time 
when, except in the pee of strangers, Philip 
had spoken of Uncle Dick as (Mr Crawshay. 
This ample change affected her ®nore than his 
words or his manner, for he amaintained a 
degree of the hitter calmness of despair. There 
must be seme evil at had greater than she 
could imagine, since it foreel him to refer to 
his friend at Willowmere in that way. 

‘What arrangement are you cpcaking about, 
Philip?’ 

‘E agreed to it then with a lizht heart; I 
agree to it now with a hopeless one. Then ‘t 
Was 2 jest—now, it is earnest. But it was wise, 
and it is wiser now. He required me to consider 
our engugement at an end, and to leave you free 
to choose’ 

‘Oh, Philip, Philip 1? 

The cry came in such piteous accents, that 
despite his frenzy he stopped. For a moment 
he was conscious of the cruelty he was perpe- 
trating in mating such an announcement’ so 
abruptly. The golden visions of the fnture they 








had so often conjured up together flashed throug 
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I have alwayr respected your | He 
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his mind, and he was dazed with pain like her 


own 

For Madge, she had covered her face with 
trembling handa, as if in that way she could shut 
out the thoughts his words suggested. ‘Free to 
choose some one else,’ was what he had been 
going to say, she knew. Free! Conld leva be 
ever freed when once given? He might die 
before her; then she would live on his memory. 
ight go away from her and never return; 
what difference could that make? Men change ; 
women change; but the being once realised in 
the idealism of love never changes to the lover. 
Else how could love survive, when the mortal 
forin becomes plain and ugly, old and petulant? 

Her thoughts did not run precisely in this 
form, but they were to the same purport. She 
could never care for any man but Philip; and 
to suggest the possibility of it would have been 
hard te bear if made by any one, but hardest of 
all when made by Philip. Then a little eprin 
of mingled indignation and pride started, an 
the hands dropped from her face. 

‘And can you think that any one at Willow- 
mere would turn from you at a time of trouble?’ 

‘No, no; I do not mean that,’ he answered, 
and his voice had become feeble, whilst his bod 
swayed slightly, as if he wero struggling with 
diverse emotions, ‘But if it was fair that you 
should not be bound down to a man who was 
only goine away for a year, it cannot be fair to 
bind you to one who may have to contend with 
poverty all his life.’ 

‘Mr Shield—your father will sce that it is 
uot 80,’ 

These names roused him, and his thoughts 
became collected ayain. He pee almost calmly. 

‘My father has distributed his fortune amongst 
his other children. Mr Shield has given me 
a fortune which I, by my carcless fully, have 
squandered or allowed myself to be cheated out 
of, as a fool in a betting-ring might have done. 
I must pay the penalty of my folly alone. There- 
fore I say, you are free,’ 

She took thé lamp and held it up eo that the 
full light fell on lis face. There was a wildness 
in his cyes, but his lips were compressed, as if 
he had come to an unalterable resolution. 

‘Do you wish me to think myrelf free ?’—the 
voice steady, although the lips trembled. 

“T wish it!” 

A pause; and presently through the silence 
came the low sad words : 

*Then we must say Good-bye.’ 

‘Good-bye’ was the husky response, and that 
was all. 





(To be continued.) 





ILOME-NURSING, 
BY A LADY, 
BECOND AKTICLE. 


Brrore commencing our subject proper, the 


i sick-roum, it may be well to consider two points 





very frequently neglected in home-nursing. First, 
hg nes fee Unless the case tb infec~ 
tious, nothing”. better than some soft woollen 
material that will not rustle or creak, after the 
fashion of silk or print, but that will bear washing 
should the necessity arise. If the patient’s taste 
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is known and can be consulted, all the better; 
but if a favourite dreas is too valuable to be 
devoted to sick-room wear and tear, a ribbon 
bow of some soft bright colour, and spotless 
collar and cuffe, will help to give that air of 
quiet cheerfulness which is soothing to senses 
so often rendered painfully acute by illness. 
Should there be more than one patient to attend 
to, or should the one be quite helpless, there 
will be a considerable amount of injury to 
clothing by rubbing against the beds, &c., which 

robably accounts for the style of dress affected 
f the professional nurse, which consists usually 
of a costume of either black flannel or stiff print. 
The former is so unsuitable, that it may be 


ed as amongst the last relics of barbarism ; 


me the latter, though economical and clean- 
looking, has the great drawback of creaking to 
an amlimited extent, and, moreover, would give 
the home-nurse an unnatural appearance—a thing 
to be studiously avoided. 


As regards economy, a good substitute for a 


costume bristling with starch will be found in 
a large apron with a full bib, and loose sleeves 
to draw up and tie over the elbows. Even these 
should be made of a pretty and soft material ; 
for, in our experience, colour and cheerful sur- 
roundings seldom fail to exert a beneficial 
influence. As an instance of the decided effect 
of colour, take the case of a baby, who at six 
months had taken no notice whatever of his 
surroundings; his parents were beginning to 
fear the possibility of blindness, when a friend 
coming in one day wearing a bright necktie, the 
sober little face relaxed, and a smile brought 
expression to the hitherto vacant features, The 
fact was little Hugh had never seen anything 
but black on his nurses, and the sight of a bit of 
bright colour woke up new ideas of pleasure, 
I have said that illness often brings hock much 
of the sensitiveness of childhood, and for this 
reason, in dealing with the sick, even small 
details are worthy of careful consideration. As 
to what a nurse should wear on her feet, there arc 
few Pepe who would not be horrified at the idea 
of creaky shoes; but I am by no means sure 
that the popular notion of list slippers for sick- 
room use is not a worse evil. Any one who has 
experienced the sensation of being wakened by a 
sudden presence at his bedside, can see how 
injurious must be the same experience to the 
invalid, who is in a state far more susceptible 
to shock, and who, once frightened, will not 
easily lose the dread of a repetition. So, on 
these grounds, wear only ordinary house-slippers 
without heels; and in walking across a patient’s 
room, be careful to tread quietly, but at the 
same time in a firm, even way, and never on 
tiptoe, nor in that elaborately slow, hesitating 
manner which keeps an invalid on tenter-hooks 
of anxious watching. 
,~, Our second point—the care of a nurse’s own 
‘g ‘ alth—is one on which it is a ee to strike 
; 4 serious a note of warning, for important as 
if, 4 there are very few who give it practical 
com, ‘eration. Yet, over-zeal is sure to defeat 
‘and nature, the sternest balancer of ac- 
soun,” only allows a certain amount of work 
iO be & *e, and rigidly exacts the penalty from 


whe * forget or ignore her wise limita- 


' been 
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All institutions sending out nurses have fixed 


| 


‘ 


rules as to a certain number of hours for sleep }' 


and exercise, without which, experience teaches, 
no one can eafely on the laborious duties 
of a Bick-room; yet the inexperienced imagine 
they can do what the trained nurse wisel 
refuses to undertake, and make attempte at suc 
work as nursing both by night and 
attempts generally retard the patient’s recovery, 
and always cause more or legs injury to the 
nurse whose zeal has been without knowledge. 
In all cases where the patient is ill ae to 
need night-watching, two nurses are absolutely 
needful; but one may with advantage take the 
lead, and never leave the patient without arrang- 
ing that he shall be properly cared for in her 
absence. The pn ee physically, had better 
be chief; and it will be well if she can under- 
take the whole of the night-work. 

It is this question of night-work that is the 
béte notre of inexperience ; but properly managed, 
and given an average amount of health, there 
is no reason why there should be any ab 
fatigue, even with prolonged night-watching. 
The one essential thing is, to understand and 
remember that there must be a good allowance 
of sleep, and at least two hours devoted to brisk, 
open-air exercise. It is one of the rarest things 
to find the latter point remembered in amateur 
nursing, and I have known cases where the 
whole female portion of a family has remained 
indoors for weeks, simply for want of under- 
standing the vital importance of fresh air and 
exercise to counterbalance the unaccustomed strain 
of nursing. No wonder that in such cases, 
depressed spirits and shaken nerves become asso- 
ciated with night-nursing, when, as a matter of 
fact, it is only ill-regulated zeal that is to blame. 

Still, at first, night-nursing does seem formi- 
dable, especially when, as often happens, it is 
made to follow upon an anxious day. The only 
wise method of beginning is to lie down in 
the afternoon, after a warm bath if possible, 
and try to read yourself to sleep. If you fail, the 
rest itself will ie some preparation ; and if you 
succeed, you will be surprised to find how easy 
your work will be. Take a good meal, and 
wash your hands before going into the sick- 
room; but do not commence work before eleven 
o'clock at the earliest, Beginning night-work 
too early is a* mistake, especially where there 
is a natural tendency to fall asleep under the 
influence of warmth and Aeick but by making 
it as late as eleven or half-past, you will have 
a much better chance of keeping awake with- 
out a struggle. Ordinarily, too, a nurse not 
oing on duty early will be able to take the 
ead in washing the patient in the morning and 
in making his room tidy. When this is done, 
she should give directions for the day, and, if 
powble, not enter the sick-room again till it is 
er turn to mount guard. The only drawback 
to this plan is that there may be difficulty in 
arranging to meet the doctor; but a little 
management will generally smooth the way, 
especially if helpers are reliable. 

On leaving the sick-room, the night-nurse 
should at once go for a brisk walk, if possible 
with a pleasant companion, and the walk ought 
to occupy a couple of hours; but if exercise 
has not been a habit of life, it will be well 
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J" to with less and gradually increase. It 

remembered that a dawdling lounge is 
useless, and that the walk must be fink to be 
of any real service. On returning, the nurse 
shoal. at once go to bed and have her sleep 
out. But if she feel particularly wide awake, 
a warm bath will supplement the effects of 
exercise. On waking, she should take a cold 
or tepid bath according to habit. A nurse should 
be careful to change her under-linen as often 
as convenient. 

One other thing must be borne in mind in 
regard to night-work, and that is, the necessity 
for taking food during the hours of watching. 
A nurse who takes proper time for sleep, misses 
at least one meal in the day, whilst needing 
more than the ordinary allowance of food; so 
that it is her duty to take nourishment duri 
the night. A meal between two and three wi 
help her through the hardest part of the twenty- 
four hours; and as soon as she feels hungry 
or weary, a glass of milk with an egg in it, 
a cup of cocoa, or some light eoup, will give 
the needed support, and will also make a great 
difference to the ease of keeping awake and on 
the alert. 

If these rules are carefully followed out, we 
venture to ay there will be very little cause to 
dread even the most trying part of nursing— 
night-work. 

And now as to the sick-room itself. If a 
choice is possible, let the room selected be of 
goed size, cheerful, and quiet. It needs to be 
airly large, because air 1s consumed by nurse 
as well as patient; for this reason, a dressing- 
room adjoining is of at service. Except in 
acute and danycrous illness, it is beiter if the 
nurse can sleep away from the patient, always 
Prouded there is ready means of communication. 

elpless patients, as a rule, have a natural dread 
of being left alone; but few will object to a 
nurse's going to bed in an adjoining room, as 
long as they have the means of calling her at a 
moment's notice. If she be a light sleeper, a 
pit of tape tied to her wrist, the free end 
veing left within easy reach of the patient, 
will be enough; or instead of tying the tape 
to her wrist, she may fasten a small bell, let- 
ting it rest over the head of her bed. Where 
the patient is very weak, an excellent contriv- 
ance is a piece of india-rubber mbing with a 
whistle at one end, and a compressible sir-ball 
at the other. The latter should be placed on the 
patient’s pillow, and by the slightest possible 
effort, he will be able to make the whistle sound. 
Of course, a nurse who adopts such methods 
must have dressing-gown and slippers at hand, 
that she may obey the summons instantly, for 
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doze off; and it need hardly be said that to. 
allow him to be awakened then is to deprive 
him of one of his best chances of improving. - « | 

But whilst cheerfulness is an essential of 
& sick-room, if is hardly less important that {{ 
it should be free from liability to sudden 
noises, It should, therefore, never face a 
thoroughfare; nor, in a dates family, be so 
situated as to necessitate much in the way of 
footsteps overhead. In cases where there is a 
nursery, it is well to take that for the invalid, 
at whatever risk of injury to other rooms; for 
nothing can be more distressing to a patient's 
nerves than the constant pitter-patter of small 
feet, added to the tumbles and screams insepar- 
able from nursery-life. At the same time, a 
room at the top of the house has the serious 
disadvantage of causing much extra up-and-down- 
stair work, so that in small, grown-up families, 
it is well to choose a room as low down as 

ossible. In houses where there are bedrooms 

hind the sitting-rooms, it is convenient to take 
one of such, especially where there is the comfort 
of a slab outside, of the use of which we shall 
have more to say later on. 

A sick-room shonld not have French-windows, 
those opening at the top and bottom being much 
better for ventilation ; and if possible, there should 
be either venetian or sun blinds, for the easier 
reguiation of light. Before beginning to nurse 
a case, it should be ascertained that bolts and 
sashes of windows, cords and pulleys of blinds, 
hinges of doors, and ventilators, are all working 


easily and quietly. It would scem hardly neceg- 
sary to add that a fireplace with a good grate, 
and a chimney that does not smoke, are also 


essential. : 

Before removing a patient to the room that 
has been selected, it should be well cleaned, the 
doors and windows left open, and a fire lighted. 
By the time the latter has burned up brightly, 
the air of the room will be perfectly fresh, and 
one of the nurse’s first considerations will be 
how to keep it so. Her aim should be s0 to 
arrange ventilation that at no time should an 
incomer perceive any closencss or smell; in 
other words, the air of the sick-room ought to 
be as pure and fresh as the outside air; but in 
our climate this is not always easy, and will 
never be accomplished without constant thought 
and attention. 

To understand how important is the ques- 
tion of ventilation, it ia well to consider what 
it is that causes air to become impure, aud 
consequently unwholesome. The air we breathe 
consists, roughly speaking, of two gases, oxygen 
and nitrogen. The former is absolutely neces- 

for the maintenance of animal life; it 


nothing is more likely to irritate a patient than] is drawn into the lungs, to be mixed with 


being kept waiting at night. 

The sick-room sould, if possible, face south 
or south-west, so as to get the benefit of the sun. 
Should the light be too strong, it is easily 
regulated by cere down the blinds, or by 
hanging up a piece of some dark material ; 
and in convalescence, the cheerful light of the 
sun plays an important part. In a supny room, 
however, it is nec to exclude the early 
morning light. The- rising sun begins—in 


summer—to shine just at a time when, if the! fi 


} patient sleeps at all, he will be most likely to 


the blood, and used in various operations of 
the body ; eunesauenly: the puze gaa of oxygen 
becomes used up, and the air we breathe out 
has changed its character, and is charged with 
the poisonous gas, carbonic acid. If the same 
air continues to be breathed over and over, 
carbonic acid increases its proportions with 
each inspiratlon, and fatal results follow. From 
this it will be r-en that even in health there 
is positive necessity for providing a supply 
air, ag well as for the removal 

which has become vitiated. But in sickness, the 
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need is even greater, as the air given off from 
the lungs of the invalid will contain a er 
proportion of poisonous matter. Impure sir has 
always a tendency to ascend, and the secret of 
successful ventilation consists in getting rid of 


' the warm, vitiated air floating at the top of a 


room. Once get this out, and nature, abhorring 
a yacuum, will pour in a fresh sapply of pure 
air. You may sometimes be able to do this by 
opening the window wide for a few minutes, 
your peat being meanwhile covered up with 
an extra blanket, and a light handkerchief over 
hia face. But in cold weather, this would lower 
the temperature of the room too much, and in 
any case it is hurdly a method fur the unpro- 
fessional nurse, unless with the doctor's apecial 
permission. And even if this is allowed, it will 
not be enough, as the air consumed by you and 
your patient requires constant as well us thorough 
changing. 

A fire is an excellent ventilator, as by it warm 
air is constantly being drawn up the chimney, 
whilst its place is taken by fresh; but a fire 
alone will not be sufficient, though it will enable 
you, often, to keep the window open an inch 
or two. This will in ordinary cases be 
quite sufficient; but it often happens that a 
patient unused to fresh air complains of 
the draught of an open window, and asks 
to have the door open instead. Never, if 
possible, yield to this, It is one of the com- 
monest mistakes in home-nursing. As I guid 
before, impure air ascends ; and so, if your room 
be above the ground-floor, the heated, vitiated 
air from all the rooms below will come pouring 
through the open door of the sick-room, Yet, 
have known cases of long-standing illness where 
there has been no attempt at ventilation other 
than through the door, and where the window has 
not been opened for months. In suel cases, it 
not seldum happens that nurses complain of fecl- 
ing heavy on waking—they and the paticnt 
have been using up the saine air all night— and 
yet obstinately refuse to put the window down 
or use a ventilator, or eycn to ree 
staircase window near the sick-room is kept 
open, The last-named expedient 18 the only one 
by which doorventilation can be of any use ; 
but it is far better to adopt one of the following 

luna, nearly always available and safe, even for 
he most delicate. The first is a very simple 
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to cause the patient to complain of cold. Hf he 
objects to one plan, try another; but never be 
satisfied with anything short of complete ventila- 
tion, at the same time being very careful to avoid 
all draughts, 

To keep a sick-room at the proper tempera- 
ture is another serious matter. From sixty to 
sixty-five is the ordinary temperature; but 
various diseases require modifications, and it is 
always well to ask the doctor what he wishes 
in this respect. The nurse should never trust 
to her own sensation, but get a thermometer, 
and hans it up near the patient's bed. The 
temperature of a room will often vary by 
several degrecs in different parts, and the 
nuree’s concern is that her patient shall be 
breathing the right degree of warmth, so the 
thermometer should be hung as near the bed 
as possible. Special care is needed at night, 
as the outside air will be considerably colder 
than by day, and the nurse will have to keep 
the fire prvportionately larger. This and keep- 
ing the fire clear demand no little attention, 
especially when the patient does not sleep well 
and wakes at the slightest sound. When this 
is the case, it is well to start the night with a 
supply of coal done up in separate bits of paper. 
These may be dropped on one by one with hardly 
a sound. If the fire requires to be poked, use a 
piece of stick with a quick decided movement, 
which is better than worrying the patient by 
stealthy cffurts to move first one piece of coal and 
then another. Here, a properly tixed gas radiat- 
ing stove would be serviceable, 

If sleep is a necessity for the patient, and he 
sleeps on till the fire gets very low, one of 
the forms of patent fire-lighters will cause less 
noise than the ordinary wood. Ashes should 
never be allowed to accumulate, and a wooden 
shovel for removing them is quite a confort in 
a xick-room, 

In very warm weather, of course the fire must 
he dispensed with; and there are daya even in 
this country when to keep the temperature cool 
is no slight difficult; The window should be 
epen both at top and bottom, to give as much 
current ag possible, and the register of the 
chimney must not be closed. Agitating the 
air with a large fan and sprinkling the window- 
sill with water are cooling ; but t of all is 
a large block cf ice placed in the middle of the 


cautrivance, which deserves a place in every) reom on a strainer, with a vessel below to receive 
bedroom where the window is not kept open! the drippings 


at night Get a nee of wood the exact width 
have it nailed to the lower 


sash; you will then have a space between the 


i two sashes, through which cold fresh air will 


enter; the current will drive it up towards the 
top of the room, whence it will yradually eink 


through the lighter, warmer air; and this, with; ‘Or the troop of figures who came flocking 


fire-ventilation, will keep an ordinary room fresh 
and oeweet, at least in winter-time. 


Another method is to have the window open at 


the bottom, and to place, a couple of inches away 
from the opening, a screen somewhat higher than 
the bottom of the lower ssah. A third way ie 
to open the window from the top, and across the 


aap nail a piece of muslin or perforated zinc. | 
th 


VERMUDYN'S FATE 
& TALE OF HALLOWEEN, 


IN TWO CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER Il. 





into 
that strange and mysterious house, I observed 
that some of those behind held more lighta, 
though the room was bright enough already, 
while the foremost carried dishes But I had 
no eyes for the meat and drink they es 
or for anything but a girl in their midst; an 
it was just the same with Vermud I saw 
in an instant ; only, whilst I was full of horror 


these methods give an additional current of; and a dread I couldn’t shake off or overcome, 


air; but the screen in the one case and the! Vermudyn felt no fear, no 


rise; only an 


perforation in the other prevent such a rush asj intense delight flushed his face with joy, and 
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hia eyes gli as he came forward ly 
to out glistered, wha, it seemed to Bisa’ 
e as death, with eyes that glowed like 


ie, 

‘1 think I never saw so colourless a creature 
to live and move—if indeed she did live. And 
her hair—redder, and yet more golden than the 
chain Vermudyn held—was coiled round her 
beautiful head in the same snaky folds. She 
never looked ot me for an instant, but wert! 
straight to Vermudyn, and putting both her | 
hands in his, said some words in a_ strange | 
langnage that sounded like spoken wusic. It 
was the sweetest voice I ever heard, and the 
softest. He answered in the same tongue, 
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‘Foremost amongst them all was Vi 
and the woman in white with the gli 
eyes and hair. He was holding her fast in 
hia arms as they flew round; her head an 
his ehoulder, and his face was bent down over 
hers, But I could eee, as I watched him, thet 
he had grown almost as white as the girl he 
held ; and now her great eyes blazed with such 
awful light, I shuddered’ to look at them; 
while, as she danced and clasped Voermud 
I fancied a tin of colour came into her 
white lips, and thet checks were a shade less 
deathly. 

‘Still they danced, and still she grew brighter 
and warmer, but not like a living woman yet, 


laughing and clasping the hands she put in| And Vermudyn, like a anere atraw drifting 
his) From that minute, be fell under her spell, | round and rvund in a whirlpool, became weaker 
and had no eyes or ears for anything save that. and fainter every minute, and his face now 
strange white woman. was something ghastly to see; bué his eyes 
‘She poured out wine for him, and he: were still fixed on the girl, and he could see 
drank it with feverish laste, still Jocking at’ nething and feel nothing beside. Her shinin 
her and hebling her hand. I noticed, though, | hair had got loosened in the dance, and en 
that he shuddered when she first touched him | to be flying round them like thin golden flames 
as if her hands were iey-uld ; tut he felt thar, as they moved. 
nv longer; he was just mad-lthe and stupid, | ‘It was rhe, now, who held Vermudyn up 
aya bird is with a snake. He could only, and foreed him atill to dance. His arms were 
watch her with wild eyes that never left her! round her yet; but her atrength alone sue 
face. tained the funting man. She flew round as 


‘The men and women whe came in with this; easily as ever; her fect scarcely tonching the | 
The noise grew fnrious and deafening | 


awful, beautiful creature were dark mostly, and ¢ ground. 
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rennnded me of the gipsies T used te see when | --mimsic and daughter, shouta and screams that ° 


TI was a boy at home mn Enylind. 
irla, -Tressed am ontlandish clothes, embroidered songs between, were all omineted together in 
tn srarket and geld, came up and ollered me one hideons naughty roar, 

some wine-—-even held it to my Hips-and the ‘The faces of the men, or the demous who 
scont of it made me mad to taste, The girls teok their shape, got more fiendish aa they 
arm Was close round my neck, and her wicked; danced ; when suddenly the dancers 

eves, dry and dright ay a toad’s, wore Tsitane bone of the room in a wiht crowd, just as 
inte mine with a mocking «mile, as she sane t they had entered it, and in their midst Ver- 
a soft, strange song, like laughing and eryingi mudyn, lying dead, or senseless, on the floor. 
all in one, But YT shut my teeth hard, and; I tried to move—to reach him somehow at that 
turning away iny head, closed my eves, deter-j desperate pass; but FP couldn't stir a finger. 
mined fy resist her with all the strength of [I etruggled to shout alond-—to eall hia name. 
my will so Jong as IT was conscions Even in} 1] might have been dead, for all the help I 
that dreamy, bewildered state, I) felt afraid could give him, Fo had ne power to speak or 
of entirely losing my senses, and simething ; move. 

evemet to tell me Io was fost if I yielded for! 


hideous laugh, and flung down the silver cup | din. 
she had offered me. The wine was spilt, and | I could not seo a ray of light from where 1 now 
I fancied 1t turned to liquid flamm as it touched | lay like a helpless Jog. 
the flsor. *T remencbered nothing more until 1 opened 
Still Johad ne power to speak or move} my eyes in road daylight, stiff, and shivering 
from my place, but T wat hed Vermudyn more! with cold. 1 was lying at the entrance of a 
eugerly than ever. The supper-table was pushed | little cave among the rocks, wrapped in my 
on one side; and the nwin was now filled with ; blanket, and char to the embers of a dying 
dancers, dancin: fiercely and madly t: a wild, fire. My horee, ) ww, war picketed not fur trom 
tune, like the suny of the gipsy when she leant! me. 


over me with the poisoned wine. The tune ‘T was etil] in the Devil’ Panniken, sure 


rose louder and higher, and the dancers moved | enough. [ aaw the road by which we had come ! 


faster to kvep time with the unearthly music— last night; but the place was strange to me; 
unearthly and wild, but so beautiful that I these were not the rocks I had seen before, 
could have hastened for ever, 1 thought. At‘ which surrounded the place where we had epent 
times it sounded like the wind sivhing through | the night. 
the aspens at night; then it rose to a roar) ‘Wef 1 was quite alone now, and broad 
like waves breaking on the beach in a aterm, ; awake! The house and all else had vanished. 
Yet, with all the changing sound, the roar of! As the recolle-tons of the past night came 
a storm, and the wailing of the wind—tear. and | crowding bad. 1 sprang up and looked around 
laughter and pain—the music still kept timc, in wonder, The house—the very room-—in 


and tune, and the ouad dance went on without! which I'd been war 0 distinctly before my 
B pause. | mind's eye, thut I stood staring in amazement to 





One of the made me blood ran cold, with snatches of old | 


swept | 


‘Directly that demoniacal crew left the room, | 


} an ipstant. My tempter laughed then, a lowd; the lights seemed to fade and the fire grow 
Phick darkness fell over everything, and | 
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mate Vermudyn. I never thought to hear of 
his bones being found after all these years, 
old chap; or of telling you to-night what 
ened to us that Halloween in the Devil's 
anniken. I only hope he wasn't alive in that 
awful place !—alive, and pallies for help, ahut 
up there alone, and hopeless in the dark, whilst 
I was riding away in sunshine and clear air !— 
Pbhaw!’ muttered the old man; ‘it’s no good 
to think of that now ; and talking’s dry work.— 
Another go of whisky, Pat!’ 

The murmurs of admiration, astonishment, and 
fecble doubt over this wondrous story of Old 
Grizzly’s were arrested almost ere they began, 
and each man stopped short, as a low, long laugh 
sounded through the room, and they then per- 
ceived what, being absorbed in the ‘tale of 
mystery,’ they had been too precceupied to 
notice isin namiely, that a stranger had entered 
the room some time during the progress of the 
narrative, and it was he who had dared to laugh ! 
AIL eyes were turned significautly and inquir- 
ingly upon this presumptuous stranger ; and one 
geutleman had gone eo far as to deliver himeclf 
of the original remark, that ‘he calculated to 
call that mighty cool’ when the new-comer 
advanced into the light of the flaring kerosene 
lamp, and Old Grizzly sprang to his feet, speech- 
Jess and aghast. 

‘Well, old boy, don’t you know me now?’ 
asked the stranyer. ‘Am I so little Jike the 
Vermudyn you chummed with in Cherokee Dick's 
claim ?? 

‘It’s Tialloween again, muttered the other 
hoarsely, sti delaying to take the proffered hand. 
‘And an unlucky night for me to turn up, 


find myself alone. No vestige of the house I’ve 
described to you, and no Vermnudyn either! I 
told myself that I was clean mad. I searched for 
him in a sort of frantic hurry, and shouted 
his name, but heard only the echoes answer me. 

‘I tried to get fi r into the cave at the 
mouth of which I’d been lying; but I soon 
found the way closed by a big chunk of rock. 
There was no’other outlet to the cave, and 
there was nothing to explain the mystery. 
There was no sign of Vermudyn or his horse ; 
that, no doubt, hal cleaved during the night. But 
where was he, and where, above all, had we two 
spent the night? I was fairly stunned. 1 felt 
for my knife, ny revolver. These, with my belt, 
were safe enough. I had lost nothing. I was 
sitaply cold, hungry, and guite alone—save for 
my nag; and how glad was of that com- 
panion, I can’t tell you! He would be the mcans 
of getting me away from thet awful place faster 
than my ‘le could carry me. 

‘I found a hunch of bread and some meat in 
my wallet; but I was too excited and wretched 
over Vermudyn’s disappearance, to light a fire 
and boil some tea. soon as I’d swallowed 
down my breakfast, I mounted my horse, and 
rode backwards and forwards for a good two 
hours, searching for the body, for I was clear 
in my own mind that my poor old mate was 


‘Dead or alive, I hated to think of riding 
away and Icaving him there in the Devil’s Pan- 
niken, Bnt it was no good. If hunted every 
hole and corner within a mile of the place-—as 
near as I could puge wae wo had spent the 
night. At last I gave up the hopeless search— 
no signs of Vermudyn anywhere; and before | after the scurvy trick I played yon,’ laughed the 
noon, I had turned my horse’s head away from | stranger. ‘But look here, mate—if you kept my 
the wretched place, and for the first mile er} ring, l’ve kept yours; and I’m desh and blood 
80 I rode so hard and fast that Io began to | sate enough—no spirit or demon, as yuu secu to 
blame iny own folly in running away in broad | fancy.’ 
daylight. From whut, tuo? Old Grizzly grasped both his hands, looking 

"Ay, there wae the rub! What was I riding] long and earnestly in hix face meanwhile. ‘It 
away from? and how had I escaped, while} Vermulyn!? be at last exclaimed. ‘Though 
Vermadyn was lost? Twas almost mad when | how they found your bones yonder in the Devil’s 
I went over the past twenty-four hours, 1) Panniken, and yet you're alive and hearty here 
couldn’t believe my eenses. AIL Td seen and! to-night, is more than Pat Murphy or any other 
heard too; and the only other witness was! [mshman could explain !? 
gone, vanished nv completely as if he liad been | ‘I had better any ut once that there’s no 
a spectre or purt of some nightmare dream ! mystery about this—this—enileman’s arrival 

T felt my brain reel as 7 passed mule after! to-nyht, at lest,’ interposed Gentleman Jack. 
mile along the lonely road, till at last 1 began to; *He as a chance companion and fellow-traveller 
wonder if the Vermudyu 1 thought [ knew was' of mine, and like myself, he hails from ’Frisco 
ever a living man, or if he made part of o long | last’ 
hideous dream, which I thought I should never! As you ecem to be in the humour for telling 
oe or get over. stories to-night, mates,’ chserved the newcomer, 

‘But I couldn't cheat myself eo; the man had’ ‘perhaps it wouldn't be amiss if I explained to 
written his name inside my pocket-book, “C. my frend here, in your presence, the truth of 
Vermudyn,” and had given me oa ring he told! his strange Halloween experiences on the night 
me he once bouzht in an eastern bazaar. I've: he parted company with me—or I with him— 
worn the ring ever since, in memury of him and: whichever you prefer. 
that awful Halloween night | ‘I told vou once,’ said he, addressing himaelf 

‘Sure cuough, Vermudyn was no dream; but to Old Grizzly, ‘I had travelled a good deal 
from that day to this his name has never and epent some yeara in the East; but I 
crossed my lips; and nothing would induce me never told how much I had learned of the 
ever again to ride through the Devils Panniken manner and customs of the people I lived with ; 
either by day or night or that, amongst other diverting knowled 

‘In my own mind, boys, it’s a3 clear as day- | acquired the art of smoking and cating 


ight that the body found in that cave Gentleman | extract of homp known in eastern countries as 


Jank was tolling you of a while aince was nvither ; “hashish ;” and no one save thom who have 
moore mor less the skeleton of my pour old; been under its marvellous influence can ever 










toxderstand the wonderful reality of the illusions 
it piensa and mote powerful than 
any opium in its effect, and lees harmfal to ase. 
Years ago, the drag was almost unknown ; to- 
day, there are “hashish” eaters and smokers in 
most of the big cities of the States, 

‘At the time I’m one of, it was little 
known, and its effects y understood. I 
had taken it often enough myself; but some 
idle whim prompted me to try the result of a 
dose on my friend here, that special and memor- 
-" ‘a night of which he has just told you some- 

. Well, I adminis a biggish dose in 
ill I gave him for an agnish turn he’d had; 
after that, as we rode along I let him have 
some tobacco, as his own was smoked out, and 
this tobacco of mine consisted almost entirely of 
the dried hemp, the true “hashish.” We had 
not ridden a great way into the Devil’s Panniken, 
talking, as we rode, of the bad reputation of the 
place and the various legends concerning it, 
when the drug began to take effect on my old 
friend here, and he would have tallen from his 
horse, if I had not kept close beside Lim and 
supported him with my arm. As matters were 
then, IE decided to dismount and camp for the 
night. For myself, F’d never been aftaid of man 
or demon, and I knew my companion could go 
no farther; po I easily persuaded him to stop, 
though several times he muttered something 
about riding on. 

‘Well, I wrapped him in his blanket like a 
babby, lighted him another pipe, just toe compose 
him, and set to work to make a rousing fire, for 
the night was cold, and a keen frosty wind came 
sweeping down the ravine. Le Lehaved strangely 
enough for some time, muttermz and talking, 
while I watched by him; then by turns singing 
and laughiny, anil he stared uf me or the fire. 
Once or twire he strugevled hard to get up; but 
by-and-by the harhish overpowered him, and he 
elept soundly. I remained by him the whole 
night, and then tred in the early dawn to 
awaken him, as we wanted to push on Bat 
a a ai sear i an - biel tolenduwment of lectureships, and no doubt the 

ty « id leave him vake alone, ; . di i 
thoronghly mystifiel between his hashish visions pve Me the dont et tie a 
and the luw of me! cnvourage the friends of education to make an 

effort worthily to complete what has been s0 


‘Tt was a bad, mad sort of practical juke, but : P 
IT was full of such follies in ehoee esi days, generously begun, Meantime, lectures will be 


After I'd left him, I made track@for the town | delivered by professors and others, tutorial classes 
we'd determined on visiting together, and waited | will be held, and new acheines will be organised 
for him some days; but he never turned up;| for the benefit of gills who bave somo respect 
anid then an uneasy fear that some harm had | fur mental culture, and some aspirations towards 
befallen my friend through my own folly, got) the development of the faculties with which they 
hold of me; and taking a sudden distaste for} } 0... been endowed, As in the daya of the 
a digger’s hfe, I male my way to the nearest |, apenas ‘ se 
hae : | ‘ Association,’ s9 now the Conepoudenca Classes 
rt, and went on bourd a ship just starting for! ~ braudh of the work 
urope, and which, luckily for me, atood in need, W take thelp place as a brauch of | 
of an extra hand. of Queen Margaret College. There will be no 
‘Since then, I’ve led a roving life on sea and ; change except in name. ‘ 
shore, till fate landed me here to-night im time; A few years ago, comparatively little was 
to listen to the account of my mysterious end,’ known absnt Correspondence Classes, that is, 
a it appeared to my worthy friend. J am sorry’ of education conducted between teacher and 
pele ac pia ey ary, eae Pui the Tearure | taught through the medium of the post-office. 
chunis experience in finding eac er : There 
alive and hearty after so strange a parting— i ego) Mice ou ite trial of the M4 EA etn 
twenty years ago—will, 1 hope, in some degroe | Joubte emn shakings ; 
; com the scheme was suggested as a substitute for ora} 


compensate for your disappointment in discovor- . : 
ing that the White Witch of the Devil's Panniken | teaching. It was pronounced imposible that ques 
had no hand in my fate after all!’ tions and answers sent to and fro between the 


i suas nyse Un Deenemnanosnanmnesnigmndegepiemeanenorineeneamenemepamrmnmneneeenmemssemesenaseemaeaee Eerie 


‘Bat,’ interrupted Gentleman Jack, ‘a skeleton 
with a ring on ita finger was found recently in 
the cave. 

‘Quite possible, returned the now-comer ; ‘bat 
T am happy to say it is not that of Cornelius 
Vermudyn.’ 








QUEEN MARGARET COLLEGE 
CORRESPONDENCE CLABRES. 


Is Chambers'’s Journal for October 25, 1879, we 
gave an account of a method of Educution by Post, 
which has been the means of drawing consider- 
able attention to the echeme. The scheme itelf 
seems to be now in @ flourishing condition, and 
Lids fair to place the education of women on 
a sounder basis than heretofore. Some infor 
matiun regarding the progress and prospects of 
the Glaszuw Association for the Higher Educa- 
tion of Women may not, therefore, be unaccept- 
able. 

The Association is now no longer known by 
its old cumbrous designation. 1t hes risen to a 
lugker level, is incorporated under the more 
cuphonious name of Queen Margarut College, and 
lovks forward to more eatended operations than 
were possible in the first years of ita existence, 
The mun Ueent gift of a building in every way 
auitid to the purpose to which it is to be 
devoted, has given a great impetus to tho efforts 
to promote every branch of the work which was 
already undertaken. Quecn Margaret Colleyo— 
the gift of a lady who from the first manifested 
a cordial interest in the higher education of her 
sex—stunds within its own grounds, in a pretty, 
half-secluded spot not far from the University, 
and near enuugh to one of the great thorough- 
fures of Glasgow to be casily accessible to 
atudents from all parte of the city, Some 
progress has becn already made towards the 
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teacher and the taught could produce any satie- 
factory result, though it was admitted by some 
objectors that this interchange might be of some 
use where other instruction was not to be had; 
it was better than nothing. 
objectors spoke deprecatingly of ‘cram’ with its 
train of evils, and among these were some who 
would have judged otherwise, had they only for 
® moment thought of whut they were familiar 
with, university cxamination papers. One of the 
special advantages of Correspondence is that the 
pupils are ubliged to study for themselves as 
thoroughly ax they can any subject they take 
up. They receive a plan of the course so divided 
that they Know exactly how much is expected 
for the Jeston of each fortnight; they know 
where to look for information; books of study 
are prescribed ; books of reference are suggested. 
Patient, careful, diligent study ia the only true 
preparation for thia kind of work, and the 
faculties of the pupil are fully exercised before 
the tutor steps in with corrections, comments, 
and criticism. 

Preparation for university examinations was 
the primary object of the Correspondence Classes. 
To girla who had no opportunity of attending 
lectures or other classes, a way was opened by 
which they might compete for university certi- 
ficates and prizes; and the high place taken by 
Correspondence pupils on the lists of sucecasful 
candidates is sutlicient proof of the efficiency of 
the system. But of incaleulably greater, because 
wider, benefit are these classes to the ever- 
increasing number of young men and women 
who are not content with the small stock of 
knowledge acquired, under more or Jess favour: 
able circumstances, at a period when the brain 
itself was ofil) immature. There are many who 
thirat fur knowledge, bat know not how to direct 
their steps in the line of eclf-edueation, There 
ia much ininguided effurt, leading only to dis- 
appointinent and discouragement ; aincere desire 
for improvement linguishes, and finally passes 
away, just for want of guidance and stimulus 
Itis no wonder, then, that the system of Corre- 


» : . . - I 
spondence is rapidly growing in favour, and is 


carried on not only by Associations in connection 
with universities, but by private teachers, working 
either singly or in combination with others, under 
self-imposed regulations which are probably more 
elastic than those formed under the shadow of a 
univeraty. 

The scheme of Queen Margaret College com- 
biues the advantazes of both, inasmuch ns it 
offers inatruction not only in the aubjects pre- 
scribed for all the Glasgow University’ examina- 
tion’ which are open to women, but alo in a 
number of subjects outside the University pro- 
gramme. In enter to exhibit more clearly the 
nature and seope of the scheme, a brief review 
of the branches of study will be useful. They 
are clucified in five grades. There are first, 
the preliminary or common aubjects— English, 
hiatory, geography, arithmetic, ripture, and 

in, Next to these am what are the 
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janior subjects—Composition, literature, history 
and geography, Scripture history, Latin, Greek, 
French, German, Italian, mathematics, astronomy, 
chemistry, botany, zoology, physiology, and physi- 
hy. The senior couree inchadea, besides the 
subjects of the junior grade carried further, classes 
‘in political economy and logic. In the higher 
| course the subjecta are divided into five de 
ments: {1) English, including the history of the 
language and literature; (2) foreign languages, 
with reference in each case to the history of 
the literature; (3) mathematical sciences ; @ 
logic, metaphysica, moral philosophy, politi 
economy, and history; (5) chemistry, botany, 
geology, zoology, and physiology. The fifth 
course is intended to prepare candidates for 
the examinations in degree subjects. These sub- 


jecta include all that are required for the M.A. 


and B.Sc. degrees. 

In this large and comprehensive scheme there 
is provision made for a great variety of studenta, 
and it need scarcely be said that it attracts 
pupils at home and abroad, differing in age, 
capacity, and attainment. By means of the 
elementary classes, children are educated at 
home; and girls in the novitiate of their intel- 
ligence, who have come to the end of their 
school-days, find in them the means of culture. 
The literature of England, France, and Germany 
is open to them; studies in history and language, 





gress in what will emrich their niunds, and save 
them from the vacuity that too often ensues when 
I the routine of school-life is ended. Young men 





‘too, with plenty of leisure for the pursuit of a 


t - : : 
dents ; and not the least interesting are foreigners, 


iwhoce papers call forth the hearty commenda- 


‘tion of their tutors, not only for great paing- : 


jtaking and vigereus thinking, but also for a 


style of Enghsh which reflects great credit upon | 
hese and many | 


rtheir powers of acquisition, 
(others find in the Correspondence Classes an aid 
amt stinmlus to study, and a medium of inter- 
‘course with men abreast of the age, taking a 
fresh and hving anterest in the eubjecta which 
they teach, and sparing no pains to direct: and 
fencourage their students te honest, thorough, 
diligent, and therefore productive atudy, 

lt is scarcety pomilie te touch on a aubject 
‘like this without endeavouring to enlist the 
‘active co-operation of the young peuple of the 
‘present day. Within the last few years many 
‘educational forces have been set in motion. 
‘ degrees the charge of flimsiness will be withdrawn 
from the education of girls; but it must always 
ba kept in mind that anything worthy of the 


name of education is not to be got save at the ! 


cost of thorough systematic effort on the part 
of the etudent. 
and what at first may be regarded as a drudgery, 
begins to be estimated at its true valuc, not only 
ag a means to an end, but as in itself a pleasure. 
Subjects which educate thought and reflection 
are suggested to the pupil; the prospect widens ; 
higher attainments are seen to within reach ; 


and an end is put to that easy contentment which | 


is satistied with a fow showy accomplishments 
and a too slender Knowledge of what is beat 





in science and philosophy, invite to farther pro- | 


[in business, ladies engaged in teaching, and ladies, — 


i favourite atudy, are among the most eaver atu. | 


By | 
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Work begets the love of work, | 
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Detailed information relating to the Corre-! has been formed to bring the consumption of 
lence Classes may be had from the Honorary | thia yas into wider employment. There scams to 
, Miss Jane S. Macarthur, 4 Bucking- ‘be but two drawbacks to ita nse, one 
‘unsteadiness of pressure, and the other a fear 
ins to permanence of eupply. The first difficulty 
. bch a surcly ba obviate ‘y mechanical means ; 
THE MONTH: and the second is hanliy worth consideration, 
‘Mate eek SO Re seeing that the vield of gas has been constant 
for many yeara, and az yet shows no sign of 
Tue late terrible railway accident at Penistone— diminution. 
caused primarily by the breaking of the loco- A scurions every dealing with another 
motive crank axle—has called attention to the! natural product has lately been made at Acqui 
fact that euch breakage is by no means a rare by the proprietor of some baths there, This 
occurrence, althuuzh it is seldom accompanied by | gentleman has at his disposal an inexhaustible 
fatal ..ulta Some slight Haw in the metal, quite) supply of hot water from a natural apring, the 




















, what 


{ conservation of London antiquities, 
| that during recent building operations in the | 
, City, the discovery was made of some massive | 
; foundations evidently belonging to an important 


' West 


invisible on the outer eurface, grows by constant 
vibration into a crack, and this crack eventually 
is the place of fracture. Although the accident 
has brought forth an unusual amount of comment 
by skilled engineers and others, we have even 
no reference to a method of detecting flaws in 
metal which was disvovered some years ago by 
Mr Saxton. He pointed out that a magi tic 
needle passed aluny such a bar would be deflected 
upon coming to a flaw, The method was 
experimented upon at the royal dockyards, and 
was found to give most certain results so fur as 
bars of iron were concerned. Whether the systen: 
is applicable or not to railway axles, we do not 
know ; lut we call attention to the matter, as 
a 
under digeussion. Tt is the opinion of many 
competent men that the above accident would 
not have Teen so disastrous af) the tram had 
been fitted with an automatic brake. Jt had 
rw ocallet oa continuous vacnum brake, 
which is effective enough so lone as the coaches 
dy not become separated, When sueh  separa- 


» tion ocemrs, the wheels are no longer held in: 


check. With the automatic brake, on the other 
hand, which is adopted by many of the leading 


/ Mulway Companies, the wheels are immediately | 
acted upon, if by any means the coupling between | 
| the carmages should be broken. 


referred to, the train would with such a brake have 


teen brought to a stand-still before it reached the | 


point where it ran over the embankment. 
An influential Committee has been formed 
with the endeavour to found a fund for the 


building of the Roman periud. Several of the 
stones used were fragments of sculpture. These 


; have now been preserved ; but they ran a narrow 
- escape of being 


sain buried where they were 


found. Similar discoveries in the nietropolis 


j are by no means rare, and the preservation ct 


such relica should be provided for. The treasurer 


| for the fund i. Sir John Lubbock, M.P-. 


There is 4 certain region in the United States, 
reaching from the oil-wells of Pennsylvania to 
irginia, which bas become known as the 
‘Gas Belt ;’ for wherever a well is sunk toa 
certain depth, the borer is rewarded] for his paina 
by a liberal cupply of natural gas, which can 
be utilised in heating, lighting, and other 
poses. It seems that it is only of late years that 


the commercial importance of this phenomenon 
has been recognised, 


oibly usefid contmbntion te the subject | 


In the accident , 


It seems , 


pur-- 


j temperature being a hundred and aixty-seven 
degrees Fahrenheit, The surplus not required 
for the baths has been diverted so as to flow 
through pipes to a garden on the outskirts of 
the town. Here the warm liquid flows beneath 
a nuntber of forcing-frames containing melona, 
tomatoes, asparagus, and other garden’ produce, 
The result is that a supply of these delicacies 
ia ready for market ut a very carly period of the 
year, and when, therefore, they fetch high prices, 
Surely this system could be extended with profit- 
‘able resulta, Even in this country, far away from 
active veleanoces, we have hot springs whero the 
evperiment could be tried. 

: Tt is ne new thing to get benefit from vuleanic 
products, imdeed, some of these products are of 
great commercial value. At Vuleano, one of the 
Apari Islands on the north coast of Sicily, there 
isa small factery which was started some years 
ago by a Scotch firm, where a umber of men are 
euzaged in collecting materials deposited continu- 
ally round the varioua venta. These products 
‘consist chiefly of sulphur, ammonia, and boracic 
acid. 

The introduction of real Chinese birds'-nest soup 
to Londoners, to which awe advertcd last month, 
may raise the question as to what material auch 
nests can be made of. An English natiuralist 
living at Yokohama has lately published a very 
interesting account of a visit shiv he paid to 
Gormanton Caves, which are situated amid the 
‘tropical forests of North Borneo, Fron these 
caves come the bulk of the nests of which the 
‘soup ia made, and they are the only place in 
the world where they can be obtained in any 
quantity. The caves are of immense extent, and 
are several hundred feet in height. They are 
covered with nests, which are Tuilt by swallows 
und bata; the material being a soft nna 
yrowth, which incrusts the limestune in which 
the caves are formed, The yearly value of the 
nests taken is between five aud six thousand 
pounds on the spot. The value when the 
reach China is of course very auch more, t 
is perhaps as well, considering the expensive 
j Bature of the luxury and its ecarcity, that tho 
consumption is not likely to increase from its 
‘introduction into Pritam. To our barbarian 


; palates it ia decidedly inripid. 


i For three centuries, Dritain has been able to 
boast that her adventurvus sons bave penctrated 
‘farther towardr: the frozen north than the 
asilors of any other nation. She must now 
yield the palm to America. The interesting 


‘story of the resene of the six survivors of the 


i The Penn Fuel Company ; Greely Expedition—who at the moment of their 
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disco were listening to ers for the dying 
read Dy Ge of dais hones only second in 
interest to the story of Sir John Franklin, whose 
fate was for so long hidden in mystery. It 
seems to be a general feeling that no more 
expeditions to the frozen regions should be 
attempted. The barren honour of bering ey 
at a place so inaccessible that nobody been 
there. before you, is hardly worth the risk of 
being slowly starved to death The Greely 
Expedition originally numbered twenty-five per- 
sons, 60 that nineteen have perished. This is 
a heavy price to pay for geographical knowledge 
however valuable ; but of the scientific value of 
the expedition few details are as yet published. 
Lieutenant Brown of the United States’ navy 
has compiled a Jong official Report for lis 
overpment on the progress of the Panama 
Canal which is not quite so hopeful as the sub- 
scribers would desire. He considers that a great 
portion of the work accomplished ia theoretical 
rather than practical, and that what has been 
done has been too costly. Le thinks it evi- 
dent that the scheme cannot be accomplikhed 
within the catimated cost nor within the stipu- 
lated time. Two leading problems are likely to 
baffle the engineers—one is, how to dispose of 
the sixty million cubic mitres of earth which 
must be cut from the hilly part of the isthmus ; 
and the other is the difficulty of dealing with 
the river Chagrea, which was to form part of the 
channel. In the dry senson, this river is a slug- 
ish stream ; but alter the raina, it is a foaming 
torrent carrying everything before it. There 
also a probability of an epidemic of yellow fever, 


which is generally of a fatal type in the district, 
In the course of two lectures Th et be 


at the Health Exhibition by Dr Cobbold upon 
the subject of Parasites in Food, some very 
interesting facts came to light. With regari 
to parasites, he tella us that the dreaded tri- 
chinw, about which so much alarm was created 
fome years ago in connechion with the constinp- 
tion of foreign pork, cannot live after beme 
subjected to a heat of one hundred and twenty - 
two degrecs Fahrenheit, which temperature is of 
course far below that to which meat is subjected 
in ordinary cooking, Relorring to the lute 
mackerel scare, the lecturer said that the entozoa 
of this fish were perfectly innocuous to man- 
kind whether they were swallowed alive or dead. 
There are altogether no fewer than fourteen 
different kinda of parasites which find their 
home in the mackerel. Speaking of vegetari- 
anism, he said that it was a mistake to suppose 
that thoaa who eschewed flesh-foods had uny 


consequent immunity Jrom diseases provoked by | 


parasites ; . 
asite known in this country was a verctable 


eeder which could easily be received into the | 


system by carelessly washed salads, Ke, 

A Java correspondent of our contemporary, 
Natures, relates a curious instance of cannibalism 
among snakes which came under his notice. He 
had killed close to his house a snake of very 
d character. Upon cxamining it some tine 


-tail of another enauke, which eventually turned 
out to be of the same speciea and only a few 
inches shorter than its host. The natives of the 


place gave it as their opinion that the two | 


creatures had been fighting, and that the victor |} 
head swallowed the vanquished. Ancther corre- 
spondent of the same journal tells of a similar 
case which he saw in India. 

Tt deserves to be placed on record that the 
University of London have for the first time 
conferred the high degree of D.Sc. upon a lady. 
Mrs Sophia Bryant, by whom this honour lias 
been achieved, is the daughter of the Rev. Dr 
Willock, late rector of Cleenish, Enniskillen, and 
Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, Mrs Bryant 
has for some time held the position of mathe- 
matical mistress at the North London Collegiate 
School for Girls. 

An interesting article upon a very curious 
subject is contributed by M. C. E. Brown-Sequard 
to the French journal La Nature. This article 
takes for its title ‘Attitudes after Death,’ and 
deals with the numerous instances, on the field 
of battle and in other situations, where dead 
bodies have been found—sitting on horseback in 
one instance, raising a cup to the lips in another, 
transfixed in the position last assumed when 
sudden death came upon them, One case is very 
remarkable. A brakesman on an American 
railway was shot by a guerrilla, who lay in 
ambasts in o forest through which the train 

ssed, As he was shot, the unfortunate man was 
in the act of putting on the brake. His body 
remained fixed, his arms and hands stiff on the 
brake-wheel, whilst the pipe he was smoking 
remained between his teeth, It was extremely 
difficult to make the corpse let go its hold. The 
writer of the paper points out that this fixture 
of the body is quite ditferent from the ordinary 
rigidity of death ; and he believes that it depends 
upon the production of a persistent mueacular 
action, like the fixed spasm often seen in hysteri- 
eal or paralytic subjects, Itas au act of life, but 
the last one. 

Yor a long time, and more particularly since 
telephones lave come imto common use, it has 
Leen seen that our telegraphic methods are open 
to very great improvement. Aft present, each 
letter of every word transmitted requires one 
or more distinct siynals, cither by meht or 
left deficetions of a needle, or, aa in the Morse 
method, by dots and dashea. In Signor Micheln’s 
steno-telegraph, which bids fair fo come into 
very extended use, this difficulty is obviated. It 
works on the-phonetic system; that is to say, 
the various sounds which go to make up speech— 
be the language that common to any European 
country—are grouped into series and represented 
by certain signs, each word being, as at were, 
dissected into sound-values The system is, in 
fact, that of a telegraphic shorthand. The trans- 


on the contrary, the most common j mitting instrument consists of two keyboarda, 


cach having ten keys, each key communicating 
with a style on the receiving instrument, which 
prints a sign representing a acer sound, 
rith such an apparatus, a skilled operator can 
lelearaph words ag they fall from the lips of a 
specker as readily as a shorthand reporter can 
write them down The system has for some 


_time been in use in the Italian Senate, and is 


later he found, protruding from ite mouth, the! now on an ex 


imental trial in Paria Whether 
it prove to the telegraph of the future or 
not, it most certainly is constructed on 8 correct 
basis. We propose shortly to notice it more fully. 

An invention which is said to be largely used 
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in America-has lately formed the subject of some 
in ing and euccessful iments in London. 
Tniroduced by Mess G. H. Gardner & Co, 
Southwark Bri Road, London, it is known 
as the Harden d Grenade Fire-extinguisher, 
and consists of a glass flask containing ac emical 
liquid, which, when the flask is broken, emits 
& copious apply of that enemy to combustion, 
carbonic acid gas The experiments were of 
the usual Spe ieee conflagrations being 
put out readily when a grenade was thrown 
upon them, ‘The extreme simplicity of the 
system is one of its chief recommendations ; for 
the flasks, ornamental in appearance, can be 
dispoacd throughout a house, and are then ready 
for immediate use, in case an incipient fire should 
break out, They therefore take the place of the 
eumbrons fire-bucket, which is too often, when 
wanted, found to be empty. 

So much has been published relative to smoke 
abatement in our large towns, and so little has 
been actually accomplished towarda the solution 
of the problem, that many are beginning to 
despair, and to believe that the evil must Le 
allowed to continue, Factories, which ate the 
chief offenders, have been to some extent dealt 
with by law, and are now supposed to consume 
their own smoke; but tha private householder, 
who contmbutes no small share of the carbon sent 
into the atmosphere, has, even if he had the will, 
been aliost powerless in the muticr, A stove 
has just been invented which, it may be hoped, 
will put a different complexion on the subject. 
At the back of the grate is a receptacle for the 
cous, Which, by the action of a loose vertical 
iron pate, are forced forward to be consumed, ao 
that the fuel is partly coked before at reaches 
the front of the fire. By an ingenious arrange- 
ment, the products of combustion are not carried 
direct to the chimney, but are delivered beneath 
the grate. This perfect enmbustion stove is the 
invention of Mr Hf. Thompson, of 29 Marquess 
Read, Canonbury, London. 

Most a a will be yplad to hear that the 
gutrdiane of eur national picture-galleries have 
at last consented to allow their art treasurce to 
Why this permission 
has been delayed ao long is strange, for nearly 
every continental gallery has long ago distriluted 
fac-stmiles of its contents to willing purchasers, 
There is one advantage gained mw the delay, for 
hy modern proceases every touch of the artist's 
bruch may be faithfully portrayed in the copy, 
and, moreover, that copy is of o permanent 
mature. In front of the National Gallery, 
London, a temporary structure has been erected 
into which the pictures can be carried to be 
operated upon in a good light. By this means, 
a far more satisfactory result can be obtained 
than by carrying the camera to the pictures 
as they hang upon the walls 

We some months ago recorded the fact that 
a prize of five hundred pounda had been offered 
bv Mr Ellis Lever for a new Safety-lamp, which 
mut fulfil certain stringent conditions. The 
adljudicators—all well-known scientific men—have 
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which fulfilled the prelimi i te 
were imented upon; and eb ew dadend 


remained when the more extreme tests were 
reached. But none of the lampe really embraced. 
the whole of the conditions enumerated, so the 
adjudicators felt themeelvea unable to make the 
award to any. At the same time, they highly. 
commend two which nearly fulfilled those con- 
ditions. One of them is called the Marsaut Lamp; 
rae the oer is the contrivance of Mr William 

organ of Pontypridd, which they sa te 
several good eatnies of marked origmnalit age 

The success of the Royal Tapestry Works at 
Windsor, where 80 much excellent work is turned 
out every year, has stimulated others to endeavour 
to produce a material similar in appearance, 
without all the costly processes which makes the 
woven fabric so expensive. In London recently, 
an Exhibition has been opened of the works of 
English artista upon a material known as Gobelina 
tissue, The work is executed with the brush 
like an ordinary picture on canvas, but with 
an intention to imitate the work of the loom, 

A rare phenomenon in these latitudes, a 
walerspout, was recently witnessed at Southwold. 
The wind at the time was changeable, and 
attention was directed to the strange manner 
in which certain dark clouds seemed to be 
driven firet in one direction and then in anvther. 
At length these clouds united, ond their mass 
formed a clearly defined cdgpe some dintance 
above the horizon. From this edge there 
suddenly shot down a narrow tongue of cloud, 
which acemed to atrixe the sea above five miles 
from the ehore. Swayed from side to side by 
the wind at first, it gradually grew into an 
enurmous eoluinn of water, vstimated to be 
nearly one hundred and fifty yards in diameter, 
the mass of fuam at ita base indicating the 
enormous velocity with which water was ‘beta 
poured from it into the sea, The waterspout 
remained for twenty minutes, when it dis- 
appearedl ax quickly as it came. It was fortunate 
that there were at the time no ships in the 
neigh buurhoud. 

An ecxlubition of what is called ‘sanitary 
and ingani houses’ has been opened at the 
Health Exhibition, The idea seems to be to 
arrange two houser, the one os it ought to be, 
and the other as it ought not to be, and thus 
to exhilit the two in atrong contrast the one to 
the other, by which an opportunity will be 
given to visitors, and thore who choose to take 
ithe trouble to exercise their wita, of gaining 
| instruction wpen a point which has never before 
been brought forward in this manner. The 
| Ro are #0 ares that visiturs enter by the 
ground-floor of the insanitary hous, an 
ithrough fta various rooms, where all ita defects 
are carefully ond plainly act forth; then, on 
reaching the top-floor, the vivitor crosscs over to 
the sanitary house and descends through it. 








OCCASIONAL NOTES. 
THE FLESCH CROWN JEWELS. 


just reported upon the one hundred and cizht) Acconpisa to a cmtemporary, we learn that 

mps which were sent in for competition. Of 
these, four were electric lampe, no one of which 
approached fulfilment of the conditions of the 
award; the rest being oil-lampe All those | 


‘the French cpiwn jewels when valued just, after 
the Revolution of 1789 were estimated at eight 
hundred and furty thonsand pounds, and they con- 

sisted of seven thousand four hundred and shee i 
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two diamonds, five hundred and six pearls, two 
hundred and thirty rubies, one -hundred and fifty 
emeralds, one hundred and thirty-four ba area 
seventy-one topazea, eight garnets, and three 
amethysta. They were stolen from the Treasury, 
in which they had been deposited, and only a 
very small portion recovered ; but the purchases 
made by Napoleon and the Bourbon kings 
brought the total of the crown jewels up to 
nine hundred thousand pounds when they were 
valued in 1832. When a fresh inventory was 
taken in 1875, it was found that the crown 
jewels consisted of seventy-seven thousand four 
undred and eighty-six stones, weighing over 
nineteen thousand carats, and a part of these 
will shortly be sold. It is a mistake, however, 
to suppose that at the impending sale all the 
objects of historical interest will be reserved, for 
many of the jewels which belonged to the Duchess 
Anne of Brittany, and became an appanage of the 
French Crown when she murrtied Harles VIIL., 
are to be disposcd of, as alao several articles 
bequeathed by Cardinal Richelieu. 


TREATMENT OF DIARRH@A AND CHOLERA. 


The following instructions, issued to local 
authorities in Scotland by the Board of Super- 
vision, and certified b r Littlejohn, Medical 
Officer of the city of Edinburgh, may be useful 
in the event of cholera occurring in this country : 

Local authorities, where there are either no 
modical men, or only a few scattered over the 
country, should provide themselves with a supply 


of suitable remedies Among these may be 
mentioned (1) elixir of vitriol; (2) the lead 
and opium pil the aromatic powder of chalk 


+ @ 
and opium ; (4) Pa a muetard, 
It is, however, not only of importance that 
an attack of cholera should be properly treated 
before medical assistance is procured, but also 
that the diarrhoea which muy be present for 
days before the serious symptoms present them- 
selves, should be checked at once. This may 
generally be effectually accomplished by causing 
persons so affected, andtwho are usually very 
thirsty, to drink frecly of cold water to which 
elixir of vitriol has been added in the pro- 
portion of half a teaspoonful of clixir to the 
tumbler of water. Should the diarrhwa, in spite 
of the above treatment, continue for, ray, two 
ah a lead and opium pill should be given, 
"and the dose should be repeoted every time 
after the patient has been affected by the 
diarrhaa. f the tient, from weakness, be 
unable to follow his usual employment, he 
should be put to bed—care being taken that 
the limbs are kept warn, and that the bed 
ia kept dry by means of a sheet of oilcloth, 
gutta-percha, or mackintosh between the sheet 
and the mattress, Should the discharge  pre- 
sent the appearance of rice-wnter, and shonld 
there be urgent vomiting, cramps of the limbs, 
together with general sinking or collapse, the 
casa should be regarded as most serious; and 
in the absence of a medical man, mustard 
poultices shoull be applied to the stomach and 
“chest for half an hour at a time, and should 
be followed either by fomentations with warm 
water, ar by bran or porridge poultices on the 
game parts of the body. These mustard and soft 
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ultices should be alternated from time wt |] 
Meoknwhile the limbs should be well rubbex|} 
warm cloths, and the lead and opium pills 
larly administered, as directed above. ™ 

This treatment may be advantageously em 

loyed for all persons above fifteen years of age. 
From ten to fifteen years, the only cha 
recommended in the treatment is that half a 
lead and opium pill, instead of an entire pill, 
should be given as a dose. Below ten years of 
age, the aromatic powder of chalk and opium 
should be substituted for the pill, and may be 
administered in doses of one grain for each year 
of life. ‘hus, an infant of one year should have 
one grain for a dose; and unier one year, half 
a grain; while a child of six years should have 
six grains. The treatment otherwise is the same 
—care, however, being taken in the case of chil- 
dren not to allow the mustard to remain beyond 
ten minutes in contact with the skin. 

Should there be no hospital at the disposal 
of the local authority, and should the house of 
the patient consist of one or two apartments, the 
other members of the houschold should be at once 
removed. The room in which the sick person is 
lying should as far ox possible be cleared of 
furniture ; and the other apartment, if any, should 
be devoted to the preparation of articles of food 
and to the residence of the attendants, limited 
in number to a day and a night nurse, 
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GRANTON MARINE StTaTion.—We have to acknowledge 
receipt of the followimg sum in behalf of the Granton 
Marine Station; £ada 

Aug. 4. A Friend, ; . - 100 


EN PASSANT. 


A stpetona glance like April sunhght shining 
Through drifting clouds, a moment rent apart— 

A glance which reads with swift, occult divining 
Fond thoughts deep Indden in the inmost heart. 





A sudden flash of Jove-born radiance gleaming 
From two dark melting orbs of liquid light, 

Whose haunting beauty sets the fond soul dreaming 
Of far-off, unattainable delight. 


A passing word of greeting, sweetly spoken 
By two swect lips whose lightest word is dear ; 
A moment more, and lo! the spell is broken 
While yet its charm is ling'ring on the ear. 


Ten years ago, { watched a sunbeam falling 
Athwart the shadows of a sombre way ; 
Now, ’mid the after-glooms its charm recalling, 
I bless the spot whereon its brightness lay. 
. GG. J. 





The Conductor of CiawBers’s JOURNAL begs to direct 
the attention of ConTaIBUTORS to the following notice: 
lst. All communications should be addressed to the 

‘ Editor, 300 High Street. Edinburgh.’ 
2d. For its return in case of incligibility, postage stamps 

should accompany every manusempt. 
3d. Manuscrivts should bear the author’s foll Chris 

(tan name, Surname, and Address, legibly written ; and 

should be written on white (not blue) paper, and on 

one side of the leaf only, 
4th. Offerings of Verse should invariably be acoompanied 
by a stamped and directed envelope. 

If the abore rules are complied with, the Bditor wilt 
do Ais Lest to insure the safe return of inelyible papers. 
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‘GRAND DAY 


To the majority of people, the surroundings of | 
the legal profession, to say nothing of the law 
itself, are subjects fraught with no inconsider- 
able amount of the mysterious. For instance, 
what a variety of conceptions have been formed 
by the uninitiated with respect to one ceremony 
alone connected with the ‘upper branch’ of the 
Iegal profession ; we mean that known as ‘Call 
to the Bar.’ The very expression itself has often 
proved a puzzle to the lay outsider, and per- 
haps not unnaturally, because there can be no! 
doubt that it is one of those out-of-the-way 
phrases the signification of which ects anything 
like mere conjecture on that point at defiance. 
There is a hazy notion abroad that ‘Call to the 
Bar’ involves proceedings of a somewhat imposing 
character, especially as there is just a smack of 
the grandiloquent about the term. Accordingly, 
it may be disappointing to many persons to 
learn that, in the first place, there is uo ‘calling’ 
at all connected with the ceremony, except the 
calling over the names of the gentlemen who 
present themselves for admiasion to the profession 
known as the Bar. And in the next place, it 
may be a little surprising to learn@that there ins 
no semblance even of a ‘bar’ of any description 
employed in the performance of the ceremony 
alluded to. 

Again, people appear to have a somewhat 
indistinct notion about legal festivities, the tradi- 
tional fun of a circuit mess, the precise share 
which ‘eating dinners’ has in qualifying a student 
for the Bar, and so forth. Often, too, they wonder 
bow it is that men addicted to such grave pursuits 
as those followed by the working members of the 
Bar, are so much given to mirth and jollity and 
costly festivity. The answer to this is that, just 
in proportion to the mental tension superinduced 
by the demands of their calling, is the recoil of 
their minds in an exactly opposite direction after 
that tension. 

Well, then, sesuming that barristers are not 
; only learned and laborious but also at suitable 
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times a convivial body of men, we will endeavour 
to describe the proceedings in the Hall of an 
Inn of Court on the evening of a day when 
barnisterial conviviality is supposed to rench ita 
culminating point—namely, on what is termed 
‘Grand Day.’ 

We may observe that during each of the four 
legal terms or sittings there is one Grand Day, 
but the Grand Day of Trinity Term is the 
grandest of them all, and is accordingly styled 
‘Great Grand Day.’ Also, that these days aro 
observed in each of the four Inns of Court— 
namely, the Inner and Middle Temple, Lincoln's 
Inn, and Gray's Inn. For present purposes, 
however, we shall suppose our Grand Day to be 
in Trinity Term, and at on Inn which we shall 
for certuin proper reasons call Mansfiel:’s Inn. 


It is a glorious summer evening, and as we 
approach our noble old Hall, we soon perceive 
that something ‘out of the common’ is going on. 
There is the crimson cloth laid down for the noble 
and distinguished gucsta who are always invited 
on these occasions; and near the entrance there 
is a little knot of spectators of all kinds, from 
the elderly respectable gentleman down to the 
shoeless ‘arab’ from the streets. The carriages 
are beginning to arrive; and the sooner we are 
inside the Hall the better. But there is eome- 
thing to be done before we get thither. We 
must firat enter one of the anterooms. Here 
there is a great crush owing to the invariable 
preliminary to every dinner in Hall—the ‘ robing,’ 
as it is called; for benchers, barristers, and 
students all dine in gowns. There are two men 
now busily engaged at this work of robing, select- 
ing from a great black mountain of gown-stuff 
the attire mited to each member. On they go, 
asking all the time the question, ‘Barrister or 
student, sir?’ of those with whom they are 
unacquainted, until the last man is served. But 
who is that por'y looking personage, wearing a 
gorgeous scarlet gown, who ever and snon appears 
on the scene and gives directions? Nonsense! 
Did you say the head-porter? Certainly; and 
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he is so called, after the lucus a non lucendo fashion, 
because he ia never employed to carry anything 
except perhaps letters and messages. In like 
manner the women called ‘laundresses’ who 
attend to the chambers in the Inns of Court, 
are so termed because they never wash any- 
thing at all, which in some instances is but 
too painfully true. But the ‘head-porter’ «3 
carrying something this evening, in the shape 
of an enormous baton with a silver knob big 
enough to produce five pounds-worth of shillings. 
Then there is another important-looking gentle- 
man, of graver and more anxions demeanour, 

ing a black gown, who seems to be the life 
and soul of the preparations generally, and who 
moves about with such alacrity as to suggest an 
approach to the ubiquitous. This individual is 
the head-butler, and of course his position is 
one of serious responsibility, especially on the 
present occasion. 

Being now robed, we enter the Hall. What 
a babel of tongues is here also! ‘Have you 
got a mess?’ is the question asked by friend 
of friend. (An Inn of Court mess consists of 
four persons, the first of whom is called the ‘Cap- 
tain.’) ‘Come and join our meas,’ says another. 
‘I have a capital place up here,’ shouts a joyous 
young student. ‘Oh, but you'll be turned down,’ 
replies his friend, with a slightly consequential 
air; and we sce that the latter, by his sleeved 
and otherwise more flowing robe, 1s a barrister, 
although as juvenile as his hopeful friend ; hence 
the tone of importance. 

‘We sit by seniority on Grand Day,’ our learned 
young friend goes on to state, and languidly fulls 
into a seat. 

*When were you called, sir?’ says a voice to 
the languid but consequential one, The voice 
proceeds from a form which might easily be that 
of the other's father, if not grandfather ; but the 
question is put pro formd. 

‘Hilary '78' is the answer. 

‘Then I fear I must trouble you to move, for 

I was called in Hilary ’58, ha, ha, ha!’ in 
which the studenta previously corrected heartily 
join. 
; ‘Oh, all right,’ with a slight sowpron of defer- 
ence; and away go the yvounpsters; while the man 
called to the Bar in 1858 will very likely have 
to make way for another called in ’48, and a0 on, 
until the whole are duly and severally located. 

There is an unquestionable aspect of distinction 
about the place this evening. The old Hall itself, 
in the centre of which is displayed the costly 
plate of Mansfield’s Inn, seems to smile in the 
eunshine of the summer evening. Yet, as the 
light eoftly atesls in through the etained glass 
forming the armorial bearings of distinguished 
members of the Inn long since passed away, 
we seem to feel a eort of melancholy, in spite of 
all the gaiety around, from the consideration— 
which well force itself upon the mind—that the 
paths of law, like glory, ‘lead but to the grave.’ 
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Then, again, the timeworn and grim-lookX } 
escutcheons of the old ‘readers, which crowd 8 
wainscoted walls, seem to be less grim than usnat’, 
At the same time, it is impossiblé not to heave \ 
one little sigh, as we look up and see in front of 
us the name and arms, say, of Gulielmus Jones, 
Armiger, Cons. Domi. Regia, Lector Auct. 1745 
(William Jones, Esquire, Counsel of our Lord the 
King, Autumn Reader, &.), and wonder how 
much that learned gentleman enjoyed his Grand 
Days in the period of comparative antiquity 
mentioned on his escutcheon. 

Our business, however, is strictly with the 
present ; and as one of the features of Grand Day 
dinner is that the mauvais quart @heure is a very 
long quart indeed, we shall be able to look round 
before dinner and see what is going on. 

It requires no very great expenditure of specu- 
lative power to comprehend the nature of the 
present assembly, numerous thongh it is. Each 
member of it will readily and with tolerable 
accuracy tell us who and what he is, as mathe- 
maticians say, by mere inspection on our part. 
The fact is, we are really face to face with o 
world as veritable and as varied as that outside, 
only compressed into a smaller compass, 

Here are to be seen old, worn, sombre-looking 
men, some of them bending under the weight of 
years, and actually wearing the identical gowns— 
now musty and faded, like themselves—which 
had adorned their persons when first assumed 
in the heyday of early manhood, health, high 
spirits, and bright hopes.) Among these old 
faces there are some that are genial and easy- 
looking ; yet, beyond a doubt, we are in close 
proximity to many of those individuals who help 
to constitute that numerous and inevitable host 
with which society abounds—the disappointed 
in life. We see clearly that upon many of 
these patriarchal personages, the fickle goddess 
has persistently frowned from their youth up, 
and that they have borne those frowns with a bad 
grace and a rebelious spirit, 

Hither, also, have come those who began their 
career under ttie benign and auspicious influences 
of wealth and powerful friends; yet many of 
these are now a long way behind in the race— 
have, in fact, been outrun by those who never 
posseased a tithe of their advantages. Such men 
form a very melancholy group; and we gladly 
pass from them to another class of visitors. These 
are they whose lives have been a steady, manful 
conflict with hard times and hard lines, but 
who, uninspired by that devouring ambition 
already alluded to, have nob experienced the 
disheartening and chilling disappointment which 
has preyed upon some of the othera) These 
men, however, have seen many of their early 
hopes and aspirations crushed; but they have 
borne the grievance with patience and cheerful- 
ness) They may have had a better right to 
expect success than some of those who had been 
more sanguine; but they have not sneered at 
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ones, and have not been ashamed to 
down as plodders) They are most of 
gentlemen in all senses of the word; men 
teem universities had once been proud, 
who had also honoured universities ; men 
if unknown to the world at large, have 
yet enlightened it; men whose bright intellects 
have perhaps elucidated for the benefit of the 
world the mysteries of science, thrown light upan 
its art, literature, and laws; and who, without 







to so-called charities, have yet been genuine bene- 
factors to their species. But with all this, they 
are nevertheless men who, destitute of the prac- 
tical art of ‘getting ou in the world, have not 
made money. They have never condescended to 
‘boo’ or toady, in order to do so, and thus they 
must be content to shuffle along the byroads of 
life as best they can, after their own fashion. 

Intermingled with such members of the Inn 
as wo have just mentiuned are their opposites 
—those who are regarded as having been suac- 
cessful in the race of life. How portly and 
well got-up they are; how bland are the smiles 
which light up their jolly, comfortable-looking 
conntenances, whereon cxist none of those lines 
so painfully conspicuous elsewhere. There is no 
ince of genijality here ; and you are certain that 
these gentlemen possess happy, if not indeed 
hilarious temperaments, the buoyancy of which 
is never endangered by the intrusion of any 
such ‘pale cast of thought’ as wears away the 
existence of those others whom we have relerred 
to. 

This species of ‘successful’ barristers, fortunate 
though they may be, and risen men, too, in one 
sense, roust yet not be confounded with that other 
set of men who make up the real bond fide rising 
and rixen ones. These latter are grand fellows, 
and constitute the most interesting group of the 
evening. In some respects they are like those 
others we have spuken of, who have had to fight ; 
but unlike then, they have and exer- 
cised the gifts uf energy, tact, perseverance, a 
wider acquaintance with hunian nature; and 
they have also possessed the incstimable gilts 
of good physique and the capacity for unmiti- 
gated labour, Like the other successful ones, | 
they have risen; but unlike them, they have 
achieved honours which appertain more closely 
to their profession, They are the men from 
whose ranks our judicial strength is recruited ; 
men who in time may become etatesmen too, and 
leave distinguished names behind them. They 
are, in short, gifted honourable men, whose pro- | 
Motion isa delight to their friends and a benefit 
to the community, because the promotion of such 
is always well deserved. 

Observable aleo in the present assembly are 
several of what may be termed the purely orna- 
mental limbs of the law, who are to be found 
in the Inns of Court, and elsewhere. This class 
comprises count i ntlemen at large 
generally, and a6 feat ete cithcugh entitled to 
the designation of ‘ barrister-at-law, make no pre- 
tensions—-at anyrate, here—to any depth of 
legal learning. Yet, likely enongh, many of 


‘GRAND DAY’ 


sraall successes because they could not achieve | them are administrators of the law as 
are 


having headed subscription lists or contributed j &° 


Ls! 


magistrates. . However, lawyera 
always the best hands at di i the 
rough-and-ready duties of ‘justices out of sesions 
and whatever may be the ability of our fri 
now in Hall, one thing concerning them is ay 
that they are to-night amongst the jolliest 


H 


i 


we jolly. ery ha Arie greeting ol 
ging about the Hall, replenishing h 
there their stock of legal ow dite and ancedoves 


for retailing to admiring audiences elsewhere, dia 
peas the affairs of the Inn and of the nation 
nerally ! 


ranging from 

the shy students only recently ‘of’ the inn, to 
the youthful barristers who have just assumed 
the wig and gown. Some of the latter are e 
in dctailing to eager and ambitious listeners the 
slories surrounding the first brief, while all are 
rimful of mirth and hopefulneas. To such, the 
business of Grand Day appears tame in com- 
parison with the high and substantial honours 
which they all firmly believe to be in store for 
them in the future. Ah! the future; that allur- 
ing period, so ailpaaeine ly enchanting to us all 
in the days of youth ! 

Such is the assembly before ua at Mansfield’s 
Inn on Grand Day of thia Trinity Term. 

‘Dinner!’ shouts the head-porter, who stands 
at the door with his great silver-headed baton 
in hand We now see the use of this badge of 
office ; fur immediately after cnunciating the above 
welcome word, he brings his baton heavily on to 
the flour three times, Then slowly advanci 
up the Tall, we sce that he ia a sort of vang 
or rather avant-courter, of a host which ia gradu- 
ally following him, gentlemen who walk two and 
two in procession, almost with funereal precision 
and solemnity. As they proceed, the provious 
loud hum of conversation 1s considerably lulled, 
and everybody ig standing at his place. These are 
the Benchers of the Inn and their guests. The 
proper desiznation of the former is ‘Mustera of 
the Bench’ of the Inn to which they belong. 
Each is called ‘Master’ So-and-so ; and the chicf 
of their body is the Treasurer of the Inn, who 
holds office for one year. The guesta are invari- 
ably persona of well-known position in thy Army 
ahi Lavy, the Church, Politics, Law, Science, 
Literature, and Art. ometimes royal person- 
ages honour the Inns with their company on 
Grand Day ; and it is well known that several 
members of the royal family are members of 
certain Inns. The Prince of Wales is a Bencher 
of the Middle Temple, and dined there on 
Grand Day of Trinity Term 1874, when an unusu- 
ally brilliant gathering appeared. The Prince 
on that occasion delivered a humorous and genial 
specch, in which he reminded his learned friends 
cf the circumstance of Chancellor Sir Christopher 


Lastly, there are the yo 


Hatton opening 4 ball in that very place with 
Queen Elizabeth. On the recent occasion of the 
Prince in dining there, no speeches were 


delivered in Hall. 

The procession moves on; and ss many of 
the various gueste are recognised, the hum af 
conversation recommencea, Benchers wear 


silk gowns; ani now we are actually 

by a K.G. whose blue ribbon is unquestion- 
abl a distingud addition to evening dress; or 

a G.C.B., whose red ribbon is 40 Ci 
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becoming as to set some of the youngsters eee 
lating which they would rather be, a Knight of 
the Garter or a Grand Cross of the Bath. Here 
we are, then, with peers, right honourables, gene- 
Tala, judges, orators, poets, painters, humorists, 
and so forth, around us; but, in the midst of 
80 much eur, we are troubled by a prosaic 
monitor whose demands are becoming imperative. 
In other words, we are getting eee Well, 
we have not much longer to wait. ‘Rap, rap, 
Tap!’ goes the head-porter—this time with an 
auctioneer’s hammer on one of the tables. Imme- 
diately dead silence ensues, and then ‘grace’ is 
read by the Preacher of the Inn. 

Now we fall to. There is soup, fish, joint, 
poultry, pastry, beer, cham e, and one bottle 

any other wine for each mess; and all for 
half-a-crown! However, we know the Inn is 
rolling in wealth, and we feel no compunction 
as to assisting in the heartiest way to carry on 
the work of consumption going on in all direc- 
tions. 

Presently comes the Sphing of Mr Head-porter 
again, who now proclaims ‘Silence!’ and having 
secured this, there comes another request to the 
aasembly : ‘Gentlemen, charge your ylassea, and 
drink to the health of Her Majesty the Queen.’ 
The Treasurer then rises and says: ‘Gentlemen, 
“The Queen ;”’ whereupon a great and enthu- 
siastic shout of ‘The Queen!’ burats forth. 
There is no more conservative body of men 
than the Bar of England, nor has the Crown 
more staunch or more devoted supporters than 
the gentlemen of the Long Robe. At the samc 
time, no body of men in this country has ever 
more firmly withstood any attempt to extend the 
royal prerogative to the injury of the subject. 
The toost, ‘The health of the Queen, is always 
drunk at theese Bar gatherings with an amount 
of fervour which betokens strony attachment to 
the constitution ; and on this particular occasion, 
the intensity and unanimity of the response 
forcibly reminds one of the discharge of a sixty- 
eight-pounder ! 

As a rule, there ia no apeechifying in Hull, 
and there is none this evening. ‘The practice is 
for the Benchers to take dessert in one of their 
reception-rooms, called ‘The Parliament Chamber.’ 
There, all the apeuches are made, and the speakers 
are refreshed by the choicest products of the vine- 
yard which money and good judgment can pro- 
cure, Who would not be a Bencher? 

And now, so far as the ordinary portion of 
the assembly is concerned, dinner is over. Grace 
again ia anid; and the Benchera, with their 
aria retire in the order in which they entered. 

ut now there is not altogether that grave 
air of solemnity about the procession which dis- 
pulses it at its entrance; indeed, everybody 
looks and feels all the better for the good 
things which have been partaken of. Neither 

the distinguished guests nor those of the Benchers 

who are popular with the Inn are allowed to 

depart without a friendly cheer ; and if some per- 

sonage happens to be very popular indeed, his 

name ie shouted out in @ fashion often bordering 
- on the obstreperons. 

The lest two members of the retiring procession 
have now passed through the door of the Hall, 
and away go aleo the majority of those who have 
been dining. -A few of the ‘Ancients’ or senior 





barristers are left behind, to finish their wine 
and their chat; but by twelve o'clock the Hall 
itself and ita purliews are once more deserted 
and silent. 





BY MEAD AND STREAM 
BY CHARLES GIBBON. 
CHAPTER XLV.—HIGH PRESSURE, 


Mapce reached home in the darkness, and 
opened the outer door so quietly that she got 
up to her own room without being observed by 
any of the inmates. Hat and cloak were off in 
a minute, and fiung carelessly anywhere—thus 
marking how completely her mind was distracted 
from ordinary affairs; for, as a rule, she was 
careful in putting things away. 

Then !—she did not fling herself on the bed 
and give way to un overwhelming sense of 
despair, in the manner of heroines of romance. 
She sat down; clasped hands lying on her lap, 
and stared into the darkness of the roum, whie 
was luminous to her hot, dry eyes, anil wondered 
what it was all about. 

Her engagement with Philip was broken off, 
and he wished it to be so! Now, how could 
that be? Was it not all some disagreeable fan- 
tastic dream, from which she would presently 
awaken, and find him by her side? They would 
ra at the folly of it all, and be sorry that 
such ideas could occur to them even in dreams, 
And that horrible, silent drive to the station ; 
the silent clasp of hands as the train started ; 
no word spoken by either since, in her pain and 
confusion, she had said ‘Good-bye,’ and he had 
echoed it—all that was a nightmare. She would 
shake it off, rouse up, and see the bright day 
dawning. 

But she cowd not shake it off so easily. He 
had said that she was to consider herself free 
from all bond to him. He wished it—there was 
the eting—and they had parted. It was a dif- 
ferent kind of parting from the one she had 
prepared herself to pass el 

| Was it ao distorted shadow o 
that had fallen upon her? 

At this she started, and bravely struggled 
with the nightmare which had weighed upon her 
from the moment the fatal word ‘Gond-bye’ had 
escaped her lifs. They were not parted—absurd 
to think that. possible. She took blame to her- 
self; she had been hasty, and had not made 
sufficient allowance for his worried state. Per- 
haps she had been quickened to anger by his 
apparent want of faith because she would not 
reveal what she had promised to be gilent about 
for his sake. She, too, felt distracted at the 
moment; and want of faith in those we love 
is the cruelest blow to the distracted mind. 

Ay, she should have been more forbearing— 
much more forbearing, considering how worried 
he was And she could sce that haggard face 
now with the great dazed eyes of a man who is 
looking straight at Ruin, fecling its fingers round 
his throat choking him. ... Poor Philp. She 
had been unkind to him; but it should be all 
re right in the morning. She would tell Aunt 

easy and Uucle Dick, and they would foree 
him away fron that dreadful work which was 
killing him, and—— 


h with composure. 
her mother’s fate 
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., And here whet threatened to be a violent fit 
* ‘hysteria ended in a brief interval of uncon- 
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Tne door opened, light streamed into the room, 
and Aunt Hessy, lamp in hand, entered. Madge 
had slipped down to the floor, and long, sobbing 


sighs were relieving the overpent emotions of her | Now, however, she recognised self-sacrifice in hia 


heart. 

‘Thou art here, child, and in euch a plight!’ — 

The good dame did not waste more worda in 
useless exclamations of amazement and sorrow, 
but raised her nicce' $0 the chair and, without 
calling for any assidunce, applied those simple 
restoratives Which a ‘Jareful country housewife 
has always at command for emergencies, The 
effect. of these was greatly aided by the sturdy 


efforts made by the patient herself to control the } the staircase : 


weakness to which she had for a apace suc- 
cumbed. 

‘Tl be better in a minute or two, aunt,’ 
were the first words she managed to say ; ‘don’t 
fret about me.’ 

‘I shall fret much, child, if thou dost not con- 
tinue to fret less thyself.’ 

‘T'll try... . But there is sw sore news. 
Philip says Le is ruined, aml that he must—he | 
must... because it is Uncle Dick’s wish .. .} 
he must ’— ; 

She was unable to finish the sentence. | 

‘Say nothing more until I vive thee leave to: 
speak, said Aunt Hessy with geutle firmness ; | 
but the tone was one which Madge knew was | 
never heard save when the dame was most; 
determined to be obeyed. ‘We have heard much | 
since thou hast been away; and we have been 
in frivht about thee, as it prew late. But though 
thou wert with frends, 1 knew that home was 
dear to thee, whether thou wast glad or sad. 
So I came up here, and found thee.’ 

‘But the ruin 1s not what 1 mind: it is his 
saying that we are to part.’ 

To her surpriee, Aunt Hessy did not imme- 
diately lift her voice in comforting assurance of 
the impossibility of such a calamity. She only 
raised her hand, as if to remind her that silence 
had leen enjoined. Seeing that this was not 
cnough, or moved by compassion for the distress 
which shone through Madge’s amazement, she said: 

‘We shall sce about that, by-and-by.’ 

But Madge could not be so easily satisfied ; for 
something in her aunt’s manner @uggested that 
there might be truth in Philip’s assertion of the 
view her guardians wonld take of the position. 
He had said they would hold it as con to 
common-sense that a man who had been disin- 
herited by hia father and ruined by speculation 
should keep a girl bound to wait for him till 
he had retrieved his fortune, or te marry him 
and share—or rather increase his poverty. That 
was a cruel kind of practical reason thick ashe 
could neither understand nor appreciate. If they 
really intended to insist upon such @ monstrous 
interpretation of the engagement she had entered 
into with Philip, then abe must to explain 
how differently she regarded it ¢ moment 
of misfortune was the moment in which she 
Gught to atep forward and say: ‘Philip, I am 
ready to help you with all my atrength—with 
or aii had the righ N 

ili ight to say: ‘No; you 
A Naa ala ae 
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ere was first a banging of doors below ; 
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And there the poor heart sank again, for he 
had in effect anid this: he had tald that he 


wished the bond to be cancelled. That was & 
very bitter memory, even when she made allow- 
anoe for his conviction that her guardians ex 

him in honour bound to make such a declaration. 


act ; and feeling sure that it was love for her 
which prompted it, took comfort. 

Her first idea, then, was to find out what her 
guardians were to do, and she was about to rise, 
with the intention of asking her aunt to go with 
her to the oak parlour, when she was inter- 


next there was a deep voice from the middle of 


‘T say, misgua, art up there?’ 

Before any answer could be given, Uncle Dick 
presented himself with as near an approach to a 
frown as his broad honest face was capable of 
forming. 

‘So you are here, Madge. Thought as much. I 
told the missus you could take care of yourself; 
but a rare fuss you have been making among 
ug, running about here, there, and anyhow, when 
you know the day for Smithfield is nigh, and 
ever so many things to do that you ought to do 
for me. I say that ain’t like you, and I’m not 
pleased.” 

While Crawshay was venting this bit of ill- 
humour, he stood in the doorway, and as Madge 
had risen, the lamp was below the level of her 
face, so that he could not see how ill she 
looked, 

‘I hope I have not forgotten anything,’ she 
said hastily; ‘you remember the firet papers 
were filled up by-—by Philip.’ 

‘They're right enough; but here’s a letter 
from the secretary you didn’t even open! 

‘It must have come after I went away.’ 

‘Like cnough, like enough,’ he went on 
irritably, ulthough the dame had now grasped 
his arm, and was endeavouring to step him, 
‘Away early and buck late—that’s the shortest 
cut into a mess ] know of.—Where have you 
been ?’ i 

It was evident that the unopened letter of 
the Smithfield secretary had less to do with 
his ill-humour than he was trying tu make 


believe. The question with which he closed 
his ble suggested the real cause of 
vexation. ‘ 

‘Quiet thyself, Dick, his wife interposed. 


‘Mage is not well to-night, and it makes her 
worse to find thee angry.’ ; 

‘Could a man help being aah he said, 
becoming more angry because of his attention 
being called to the fact that he was so, as is 
the wont of quick tempers. ‘Have you told her 
about them blessed letters?’ 

‘I have told her that we received them: 
to-morrow, we can tell her what they are 
about.’ ; 

‘I would rather know at once, aunt,’ said 
Madge calmly, as she advanced to Crawshuy 
and only a slight tremor of the voice betrayed 
het agitation. ‘They concern Philip; I 
should not be able to sleep if anything wae 
kept back from me. He is in cruel trouble, 
Uncle Dick, and he says you want me to break 





bo) 


off from him, and that has upset me a little, 

although I know that you would not ask 

me to do such a thing, when he is in mis- 
? 


fortune. 

‘Dick Crewshay never left a friend in a ditch 

et, and he had no business to say that of me,’ 

tinrted out the yeoman indignantly. Then, 
checking himself, he added: ‘But there’s sense 
in it too. Maybe he wants to break off himself ; 
and I shouldn’t wonder, either, if he has heard 
what that fellow Wrentham says about your 
goings-on with Beecham.’ 

‘Goings-on with Mr Beecham !? 

SAy, that ‘git... Come now, lass, tell truth 
and shame the devil—was it Beecham you went 
off in such baste to see to-day ?’ 

‘I went to see Mr Shield, and saw Mr Beecham 
at the same time.’ 

‘Then it is oe mother—you see she owns 
to it,’ said Uncle Dick, his passion again rising. 
7 you’ve been writing to Beecham and 
meeting him underhand’ 

‘Not underband, uncle,’ she exclaimed, drawing 
back in surpriso and pain. The word ‘under- 
hand’ assumed the significance of a revelation 
to her; but even now she did not gee clearly 
the extent of the misconceptions to which her 
conduct was liable, if criticised by unfriendly eyes. 

‘You say it ain’t underbhand! I say it’s 
mortal like it. You never said a word about 
Beecham this morning, though you inust have 
known that you were going to see him.... 
Come now, did you not?’ 

He added the question in a softer tone, as if 
hoping for a negative answer, But Madge 
evaded a direct reply. 

‘What is in the letters to make you so vexed 
with me?’ she asked, 

‘What's in them?—Why, Shield says that 
Philip has been a fool, alowing himself to be 
cheated on all sides, and that there’s nothing 
for him but the Bankrupt Court. That’s a 
fine thing for a man to come to with such a 
fortune in such a short time. But I might 
have known it would end in this way—it’s the 
same thing always with them that set up for 
improving on the ways of Providence? 

nele Dick was in his cacilement oblivious 
of the fact, that whilst he had cast some doubt 
on the success of Philip's project, he had ap- 
proved the spirit of it. Madge did not observe 
the inconsistency ; she was so much astonished 
by what sppeared to be the harsh language of 
Mr Shield, notwithstanding the assurances he 
had given to her. But she waa presently set 
at rest on this point by Aunt Hesay. 

‘Thou art forgetting, Dick, that Shield sa 
he'll see what can be done to put Philip right 
again.’ 

Madge was relieved; for in spite of its im- 
hegre the thought had flashed upon her, 

Austin Shield might have been deceiving 
her aa to his ultimate purpose regarding Phili 

‘That may be, continued Uncle Dick mm a 
tone of general discgntent; ‘like enough, he'll 
ene more money on the lad, if so be as that 

cham hasn't pot something against it; and 
blame me if ever 1 truat a man more, if 
de a knave.—Now you can settle all that, Madge. 
Seems you know more about him than any of us 
Tell us what you know.’ 
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There was no of evading this request, 
or rather pane and bare could ae 
comply with it immediately. She had been told 
that Phili ip would be safe if she kept her 
romise, . 

‘What, will you nop speak?’ thundered Uncle 
Dick, after he had waited a few seconds. ‘You 
know that Beecham has to do with Shield, 
and will say nought !’ 

‘There is nothing wrong about him,’ she 
pleaded. 

‘Does Philip know you are in league with this 
stranger, and maybe helping to ruin him ?’ 

‘I have not told Philip, but’—— 

‘I don’t want your bute—honest folk don’t 
need them. That scamp Wrentham is right; 
and it’s a bad business for Philip, and for you, 
and for all of us. Think on it, and when you 
do, you'll be sorry for yourself.’ 

e wheeled about, and went downstairs with 
loud angry steps. 

There was a long silence in the room; and 
then Madge turned with pleading eyes to the 
dame. 

‘He is very angry with me, aunt,’ she faltered. 

‘TI am sorry that I cunnot say he is wrong, 
child,’ was the gentle, but reproachful answer. 


THE COMMERCIAL PRODUCTS OF THE 
WHALE. 


‘WHALES are more numerous than is usually 
supposed—that is to say, there is a greater 
varicty of these gianta of the deep than tho 
two or three which are known to commerce; 
such animals being abundant in all seas, so far 
as they have been explored. It is not, however, 
our intention to enter into the natural history 
of these cetaceans farther than may be necessary 
to understand their commercial value. Nor do 
we intend to dwell on the dangers which are 
incidental to the pursuit of the whale, of which 
it would not be difficult to compile a melancholy 
catalogue. Terrible shipwrecks, vessels ‘crunched’ 
by the power of the ice without a moment’s 
warning, others run into and destroyed by the 
animal itself; pitiful boat-voyages, so prolonged 
as to cause draths from hunger and thirst ; ships 
ingulfed amid the roar of the tempest, and crews 
never heard of since the day they sailed—these 
are among the incidents which have from its 
beginning marked the progress of the whale- 
fishery ; the mortality connected with which has 
often attracted attention, not only in the icy 
regions of the arctic seas, but also in those of the 
Pacific Ocean, in which, all the year round, nen 
pursue the sperm-whale with unceasing activity, 
at a risk to life and limb only faintly realised by 
landemen. 

It is ‘for gold the merchant ploughs the main ;’ 
and there are persdna who say that the risks 
encountered by whale-ships are not greater than 
those common to most branches of the mercantile 
marine. ‘And if it pays,’ say the advocates of 
whaling, ‘why not carry on the enterprine?’ 
But no matter what defence may be offered, 
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whale-fishing has always been much of a lottery, 
in which the few have drawn prices, whilst the 
many have hed to be content with the blanks. 

The fortunes of ‘whaling’ are exceedingly 
“waried: ona ship may capture ten or twelve 
fiah ;* some vessels occasionally come home 
‘clean ;' while others may each secure from 

. two to half a dozen. We have before us several 
records of the financial results of whale-fishing, 
Rin which the profits and losses among Pacific 
‘whalers exhibit eome striking differences. One 
| ship, for instance, places at her credit during 
her voyage one hundred and thirty-two thousand 
dollars ; but to the owners of the fleet of whalers 
fishing from New Bedford, United States, in 1858, 
there accrued a loss of more than a million 
dollars, Again, a Scottish whale-ship from Peter- 
head, in Aberdeenshire, was one season fortu- 
nate cnough to capture forty-four whales, the 
largest number ever ‘fished’ by one vessel. The 
value of the cargo in oil and bone considerably 
exceeded ten thousand pounds sterling. Onc of 
the largest cargoes ever landed was brought home 
by the ateamer Arctic of Dundee, commanded by 

Captain Adams, one of the ablest arctic navi- 

gators, It consisted of the produce of thirty- 

seven whales, which, besides oil, included almost 
eighteen tona of whalebone. 

The only whales of commerce were at one 
time the great sperm-whale of southern Iati- 
tudes, and ‘the right’ or Greenland whale, both 
of which are animals of gigantic size and great 

wer, the latter being undoubtedly the larger. 

o British vessels tuke part in the sperm-fishery, 
their operations being confined to the arctic 
regions, Dundee is now the chief whaling port, 
sending out annually sixteen ships to Green- 
Jand. The Greenland whale, which our British 
whalemen endure such dangers to procure, seldom 
‘| exceeds sixty feet in length, and is about half 
‘'} that number in circumference. An average- 

sized specimen will weigh some seventy tons or 
| more, and forms a mnss of matter equal to about 
' two hundred fat oxen. One individual caught by 
a Scotch whaler was seventy-two feet in length, 
with a girth of forty-five feet, the total weight 
being reckoned at upwards of one hundred tons. 
The chief product of the sperm omd ‘the right’ 
whale—their oil—is of courae commun to both 
animals, and is obtained by boiling their fat, 
or ‘blubber’ as the sub-tance is technically 
called. 

It is somewhat curious that in both of these 
whales the head is the portion, size being con- 
sidered, which is the most valuable. In the 
P spe al ‘the case,’ situated in the head, is 

ed with a substance which is known as 
rile and brings a high price. One of 

ese giants of the See will sometimes yield 
a ton of this valuable substance, which is found, 
uae the whale is anay as an oily finid, that 
when prepared, ually concretes into a u- 
lated oe cactis Greenland whale gies t 
prize is ‘the bone’ with which its h is 

* The whale suckles her young, and is therefore a 


mammal, and not, stristly speaking, a fish it how- 
ever, 90 called by ail sailora. = is! 
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furnished, and which at the present 
uoted a3 being of the enormous value 
ousand two hundred and fifty pounds ton! 
The price in America is even eran The lect 
sales in that countr bringing two thousand five 
hundred pounds. It is only the Greenland fish 
which yield this valuable commodity. The whale 
of the Pacific is furnished with teeth; but ‘the 
right’ whale has in lieu thereof a eerien of 
plates, or lamine, on the upper jaw, which are 
in reality the whalebone of commerce. The 
uses to which ‘bone’ is applied vary according 
to the demands of fashion, so that within the 
last hundred years the price haa fluctuated 
exceedingly, and has been quoted from almost a 
nominal price per ton up to the sum mentioned. 
At one period, we are told in an American 
account of the fishery, the rates for whalebone 
were 50 low that few whalemen would bring any 
of it home, their 5 being of much greater 
value when packed with oil Threepence a 
pound-weight was at one time all that could be 
obtained fur it; now the price of bone is twenty 
shillings per pound-weight. It may be explained 
that the yield of bone is as cight or ten pounds 
to each barrel of oil. A vessel which brings 
home one hundred tune of oil will, in all probs- 
bility, have on board six tona of whalebone 

There is a special product of the sperm-whale 
which is of greater value than either spermaceti 
or whalebone; it is known o8 ambergria For 
a sericy of years there raged a hot controversy 
as to what this valuable substance really w: 
the most extraordinary opinions being offe: 
regarding its origin, composition, and uses. One 
statement, dated so fur back as 1762, saya that 
ambergris issues from a tree, which 
to shoot its roots into the water, eceking the 
warmtb therefrom in order to deposit therein 
the fat gum of which it ig the source. ‘When that 
fat gum is shot into the sea, it is ao tough that 
it is not casily broken from the root unlcss by the 
strength of its own weight. If you plant anch 
trees where the stream seta to the shore, then 
the stream will cast it up to preat advantage.’ 
Another authority, Dr Thomas Brown, in a work 
published in 1686, shows that an idea then 
entertained was, that ambergris was ouly found 
in such whales as had ceme upon the substance 
floating in the sea and swallowed it. In course 
of time it was found that this precious commodity 
was generated in the whale iteclf, An American 
doctor residing in Boston made it public in 1724, 
that some Nantucket whalemen, in cutting up 
a spermaceti whale, bad found about twenty 
pounds of the valuable substance, which, they 
said, was contained in a cyst or bag without 
either outlet or inlet. As es matter of fact, 


ambergria, which is an important drug, is a 
morbid secretion in the intestines of the sperm- 
whale, Captain Coffin, in 8 statement he mado 


| 


at the bar of the House of Commons, said that 
he had lately brought home three hundred and 
sixty-two ounces of that contly substance, which 
he found in a sperm-whule captured off the 
coast of New Guinea. At — is of oe 
examination, ambergris was value 
twenty-five sh7lings on ounce, The Pacific 
whalers search keenly for this commodity, and 
large finds of it sametimes bring them a rich 
re 
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case is now. altered, owing to the enormous 
prices realised for lime. The head of the 
sperm-whale is equal to about a third of its 
whole size, and ‘the case’ yields spermaceti, 
which commands a_ high ce; but in the 
ease of the Greenland whale, as we have 
shown, only a comparatively small weight of 
whalebone is contained in the mouths of each 
of them; but small as it is, the quantity tends 
to swell the account and increase the divi- 
dends, Whaling ventures ure usually made by 
Companies, and nearly everybody engaged in the 
hazardous work has a share in the venture— 
the men being partially paid by a share of the 
oil-money. halers earn their wages hardly. 
The work—not to speak of the dangers incurred 
—~is always carried on at a high-pressure rate, 
and is anything but agrecable. The pursuit 
and capture of a whale are usually very exciting, 
some of these animals being difficult to kill, even 
when the boats, after a long chase, come within 
auch a distance of them as ndmite of striking with 
the harpoon. Many are the adventures which 
take place on the occasions of whale-killing 
though most of the animals attacked finally 
succumb. Then begins the lubour of securing 
the prize, and converting the products which it 
ields into matter bearing a commercial valuc. 
The dead whale must be brought either close 
to the ship, or the ship must be brought close 
to the whale, which, in the icy waters of the 
high arctic latitudes, involves a great deal of 
fatigue, the animal being sometimes killed at a 
considerable distance from the ship. On some 
occasions a day will elnpse before it can be known 
that the whale will without doubt become the 
»nrey of these who have found it, and several 
ts may require to take part in the process of 
Killing, As many oa four boats may at one time 
be ‘fast, as it is called, to the same animal—in 
ather worda, they have all succeeded in planting 
their harpoona in the whale. But the harpoon, 
even when shot from a gun into the fish, does 
not kill it; the Pe of the animal to de ath 
is accom} lished y means of what are called 
‘lances,’ Seuernineh ta which are used after the 
animal has been harpooned. After that process 
has been successfully achieved, the labour of 
capture, which may have taken from two to 
ten hours to accomplish, is over. Instances are 
known where boata have been ‘fast’ for upwards 


of fifty hours before the whale was finally 
baa’ ed, 

he whale ia usually dragged to the ship by 
the boats engaged in its capture. Holes are 
cut in its and ropes being then attached, 
the Taborioue process of towing the gigantic 
carcass cominentes Once alongside of the ship, 
the work of flensing, or cutting- ai of the 
whale, is speedily in operation, all engaged 


being in a state of ferment, and eager for 
further work of the same sort. The crew 
may be likened to those animals which, havin 
tasted blood, long for more. The operation 0 of 
removing the bone from the head of the whale 
is first entered upon; this is superintended by 
an officer known as the oneer,’ and who 
is responsible for this part ‘Fite process, After 


and-tackle. It is first cut into large squares, 
in which condition it is allowed to remain till 
the salt water drains out of it, a few hours, or 
even a day or two, being allowed, according to 
the work on hand. The akin is then peeled 
off, and the mass of fatty matter is further dealt 
with by being chopped into little piecea, which 
are stowed away in barrels or tanks, to be 
brought home to the boileries, in order to be, 
as we may say, distilled into a commercial pro- 
duct. When the fish has yielded up its valuable 
products, the flensed carcasa ia cut adrift. Some- 
times the ponderous jawbones are preserved ; 
when that is the case, they are cut out of the 
head and lifted on board. The strips of blubber 
vary in thickness from ten to sixteen inches, or 
even more, according to the size and fatness of ‘the 
fish, In general, 1t averages twelve inches all 
over the body, the thickest portion being at the 
neck, where twenty-two inches of blubber are 
sometimes found. ‘The yield of oil is of course 
in proportion to the size and condition of the 
animal, and will run from five to twenty tuna 
A whale caught many years ago by the crew 
of the Princess Charlotte of Dundee yiclded 
thirty-two tuna of oil, An examination of 
some old records of the fishery shows fifteen 
hundred tuns of oil to the one hundred and 
thirty-five fish of the Aberdeen fleet of eleven 
vets s; twelve hundred and forty-three tuns to 
the Peterhead fleet of eleven ships (three vessels 
had been lost), which captured eighty-eight whales 
and three thousand seals, 

In sperm-whale fishing, the process of flensing 
and disposing of the carcass 1s much the same 
agin the Davia Straits’ fishery. When the body 
has been stripped of the blubber, it is thrown 
loose, and is permitted to float away, to become 
the prey of sharks and sea-birds which are 
usually in attendance. In the process of dis- 
accting the great whale of the southern seas, the 
head is usually the last portion dealt with. It 
is cut off pee | kept afloat till required, being 
carefully secured to the vessel. 1e valuable 
contents of ‘the case’ are brought on board by 
means of buckets, and are very carefully pre- 
served, being known as ‘head-matter.’ A large 
whale of the Pacific seas will yield from seventy 
to ninety, or even on occasion a hundred barrela 


of oil. Sperm oil is more valuable than train 
oi], the produce of the Greenland fish. In a 
trade (circular, we find as we write, ‘crude 


sperin’ quoted at sixty-four pounds ten "shillings 
per tun, the other sort being set down as 
ranging from twenty-seven to thirty-two pounda 
But the prices are ever varying according to 
supply and demand. S pices is offered at 
abont a enn 2% per pound-wei 

The ships which go whale. fing from Scotland 
to the arctic regions make an annual voyage, 
which lasta from five to nine months; but sperm- 
whalers often remain at sea for a period of three 
yeara. They boil out their oil as they cruise 
about in search of their prey ; or when blubber 
has so accumulated ea to warrant the action, 
the ship will put in at some convenient island, 
where the process of melting the fat can be 
conveniently carried on. 
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“MR PUDSTER'S RETURN. 


We have no statistics of the number of vessels 
or men af present in the southern 
fishery ; but the exciting nature of the work 
being attractive to man ns, crews are never 
ne when ahips tie? beite fitted out to 
hunt the sperm-whale. At one period in Great 
Britain, ‘whaling’ was an enterprise of great 
moment, and was encouraged by governmen 
which awarded bounty-money to ships eng 
in that particular enterprise. In the earlier 
years of the present century over one hundred 
and fifty British ships were engaged in the in- 
du of whale-fishing; by 1828, the number 
had, however, fallen to eighty-nine vessels, forty- 
nine of these being fitted out at Scottish ports 
In that season, eleven hundred and ninety-seven 
fish were killed, the produce being thirteen thou- 
sand nine, hundred and sixty-six tung of oil, 
and eight Vandred and two tons of whalebone. 
Dundee, as already mentioned, and Peterhead 
are the principal centres of the British whaling 
industry, the number of vessels a by the 
two ports being between twenty and thirty ; but 
for many years past, some of these ships als? 
make a voyage in the way of seal-fishing, which 
sometimes proves a profitable venture. The total 
value of the seal and whale fisheries so fur as 
the Dundee fleet was concerned amounted last 
year to £108,563; in 1882 it was £110,200; 
while in 1881 it reached £130,900. 

No recent statistics of an authentic kind of 
the seal-fishery have been sued other than those 
contained in the newspapers; but fiom figures 
before us relating to a period from 1849 to 1859, 
we find that over one mallion seals were killed 
within that time by Scottish sealers alone ; and 
the success of individual crews in the killing of 
these animals, 1b may be suid, comes occarionally 
within the realms of the marvellous The oi] 
obtained from the seals is a8 valuable as that got 
from the arctic whales, whilst their skins are a 
of some commercial importance. It was a happy 
circumstance that just as whale-fishing legan to 
fall off, gas as an illuminant became common ; 
and although train and sperin oils are still used 
in Various manufactonice, and especially in jute- 
mills, the mineral oils which have been found in 
such quantity have duubtless scrved many of the 
purposes for which whale-oil was at onc time m 
constant demand. 
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MR PUDSTER’S RETURN. 
IN TWO CHAPTEBS. -CHAPTER I. 


Mr Sotowon Pupster and Mr Gideon Magylehy 
were bosom friends; nor could they well be 
otherwise. They were both born on the 29th 
of May 1815, in Gower Street, Bloomsbury ; 
Solomon entering upon the world’s stage at an 
eatly hour in the morning at No. 69, and Gideon 
first seeing the light about mid-day at No. 96. 
At the age of ten, the boys were sent to 
Westminster School; at the age of seventeen, 
they became fellow-clerks in the great Weat 
India warehouse of Ruggleton, Matta, & Co.; 
aud at the age of four-and-twenty they went 
into partnership as sugar-merchants in Mincing 
Lane. At that period they were bachelors; and 
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being already sincerely attached one to the 
other, they decided to live together in a plement 
little house in the then fashionable neighbour. 
hood of Fitzroy Square. For yenrs they were 
almost inseparable, Day after day they break- 
fasted and dined together at home, and worked 
and lunched together in the City; and but for 
the fact that the firm purchazed a large sugar 
estate in Demerara, Solomon Pudster and Gideon 
Maggleby would probably have never been 
parted for more than a few hours aot a time 
until death decreed a dissolution of their partner 
ship. The sugar estate, unfortunately, required 
& great deal of looking after; and at regular 
intervals of two years, one of the partners was 
obliged to cross the Atlantic and to remain 
absent from his friend for five or six months. 
! Solomon and Gideon alternately undertook these 
troublesome expeditions, and braved the heat 
and mosyuitoes of the tropics; and meantime 
the firm of Pudster and Maggleby prospered 
exceedingly ; and no shadow of a cloud came 
, between the devoted frienda—the former of 
‘whom, on account of hie being a few hours 
the older, was declared senior partner in the 
firm. 

' But in the year 1865 an important event 
vhappened. Mr Puuster and Mr Maggleby ran 
down by train one evening to sce the fireworks 
at the Crystal Palace; and on their return 
journey they foun! themsclyes in a compartment 
the only other oceupant of which was a remark- 
ably buxom and chcery-locking widow of about 
forty years of age. The two gentlemen, with 
their accnatumed gallantry, entered into con- 
veraation with ler. They discovered that she 
and they hud several friends in common, and 
that she was, in fact, a certain Mra Bunter, 
whose many domestic virtuca and abounding 
‘rood-nature had often been spoken of in their 
hearing, They were charmed with her; they 
begged, as if with one accord, to be permitted 
to call upon her at her house in Cheluea ; and 
when, after putting her into a cab at Victoria 
Station, they started off to walk home, they 
sinmultaneously exclaimed with enthusiasm: ‘ What 
u splendid woman !’ 

“Ah, Gideon!’ ejaculated Mr Pudster senti- 
mentally, a few moments later. 

‘Ah, Solomon!’ responded Mr Maggleby with 
equal passion. 

‘If only we had such an angel at home to 
welcome us!’ continued the senior partner. 

‘Just what I was thinking,’ assented Mr 
Maggleby, who thereupon looked up at the 
moon and sighed profoundly. ; ; 

‘No other woman ever affected us in this 
way, Gideon,’ said Mr Pudeter; ‘and here we 


are Pea oe ; 
‘Fifty lpet , Solomon. 
‘Well, we ail to know better!’ exclaimed 
Mr Pudaster with bones warinth. 
*So we ought, Solomon’ 
‘But “pon my word and honour, Gideon, 
) Mrs Bunter’s” a magnificent specimen of her 
sex.’ 
| «She is, Solomon; and I don’t think we 
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can conscientiously deny that we are in love 
with her.’ 

‘We are, said Mr Pudster with much 
humility. 

Havi thus dngeuoraly confessed their 
passion, the two gentlemen walked on in silence ; 
and it was not until they were near 
that they again spoke. 

‘I suppose that it will be gree ey a 
matter of formal business,’ suggested Mr Pudster 
difidently, ‘for us to call upon Mrs Bunter 
and apprise her of the state of our feelings. 
We mean, of course, to follow the matter up?’ 

‘Certainly, certainly,’ agreed Mr Maggleby ; 
“we mean to follow the matter up.’ 

*Perhapa the firm had better write to her 
and prepare her mind,’ proposed the senior 

er, with kindly forethought. 

‘The firm had better write to-morrow, 
Solomon; but, Solomon, it occurs to me that 
the firm cannot marry Mrs Bunter. You or 
I must be the happy man; and then, Solomon, 
we shall have to sepurate.’ 

‘Never !’ ejaculated Mr Pudster, who stopped 
and seized his friend by the hand—‘never! You 
shall marry Mrs Bunter, and we will all live 
together.’ 

‘Solomon, this magnanimity !’ murmured Mr 
Maggleby, who had tears in his ecyea, ‘No; 
I will not accept euch a sacrifice. You, as 
the senior partner, shall marry Mrs Bunter; 
and, with her permission, I will, stay with you. 
The firm shall write to prepare her mind. 
Business is business. The firm shall write 
to-night; and I myself will take the letter to 
the post.’ 

alf an hour later, Mr Maggleby handed to 
Mr Pudster a letter, of which the following is 
a copy : 


home 


14 Mivcina Lane, Crry, 
August 4, 1805. 
To Mus FsRDINAand Bunter, 
Matader Villa, Chelsea, 


Mapam—Our Mr Pudster will do himself the | ¥ 


honour of calling upon you tu-morrow between 
twelve and one, in order to lay before you a 
project which is very intimately connected with 
the comfort and well-being of the undersigned. 
We beg you, therefore, to regard any proposition 
that may be made to you by our Mr P., as 
made to you on behalf of the firm and with 
its full authority—We remain, madam, most 
devotedly yours, Popsrer and Maaa.eny. 


‘How will that dof’ asked Mr Maggleby 
with conscious pride, 

‘Excellently well, Gideon,’ said Mr Pudster. 
‘But don’t you think that “most devotedly 
yours” sounds rather too distant? 
you say to “yours admiringly,” or “yours to 
distraction t”? 

*“Yours to distraction” sounds beat, I think,’ 


replied Mr Magyleby after considerable reflection. 
‘I will put 6 in, and re-copy the letter, 
Solomon.’ 


‘We are about to take an important step 
in life, said Mr Pudater seriously. ‘Are you 
eure, Gideon, that we are not acting too 
hastily 7? 

“Mr Pudster!’ exclaimed Mr Maggleby warmly, 
‘we may trast these sacred promptings of our 


| with the 


What do} firm? 


finer feelings. We have lived too long alone, 
The firm needs the chaste and softening influence 
of woman. And who in thia wide world is 


more fitted to grace our board Mrs 
Bunter ?? 

So be it, then,’ aasented the senior partner. 

Mr Maggleby re-copied the letter, signed it 

‘a usual signature, and carried it 
to the nearest letter-box. When he ret 
he found his friend waiting to go to bed, 
trying to keep himself awake by studying the 
e service. 

On the following forenoon, Mr Pudster, with 
the scrupulous punctuality that is characteristic 
of City men, called at Matador Villa, Chelaea, 
and was at once shown into the presence of Mrs 
Bunter, who was waiting to receive him. ‘I am 
quite at a loss to understand why you have done 
me the honour of coming to see me to-day,’ said 
the widow. ‘From your letter, I judge that you 
have some business proposal to make to me. 
Unfortunately, Mr Pudster, I am not prepared 
to speculate in sugar. I am not well off. But, 
peraas, I am under a misapprebension. The 
etter contains an expression which I do not 
understand.’ 

‘It 13 truce, replied the senior partner, ‘that 
we have some hope of persuading you to specu- 
late a little in sugar; and there is no reason 
why your want of capital should prevent your 
joining ua’ 

‘I quite fail to grasp your meaning,’ said Mra 
Bunter. 

‘Well, I am not very good at explanations,’ 
said Mr Pudater; ‘but I will explain the situa- 
tion as well as I can. You see, Mrs Bunter, 
Mr Maggleby my partner, and myself, are 
bachelors and live together. We find it dull. 
We long for the oivilising influences of woman's 
society. We are, in fact, tired of single-bleased- 
news, The firm 1s at present worth a clear five 
thousand a year. It will support a third partner, 
we think ; and so we propose, Mrs Bunter, that 
ou should join it, and come and take care of us 
in a friendly way.’ 

Mrs Bunter looked rather uncomfortable, and 
was silent for a few moments. ‘You are very 
good,’ she said at last; ‘but although I am not 
| well off, I had not thought of going ont as a 
housekeeper. The late Mr Bunter left me enough 
for my little needs’ 

‘1 hope so indeed, madam. But we don’t ask 
you to come to us as a housekee simply. 
Marriage is what we offer you, Mrs Bunter. 
In the name of Pndster and Maggleby, I have 
the honour of proposing for your hand.’ 

‘Mercy !’ exclaimed Mrs Bunter in some agita- 
tion, ‘Surely you would not have me marry the 

‘Il put it in that way,’ said Mr Pudaster, 
‘because Maggleby and are practically one 
and the same, But I will be accurate. The 
propestinn is) Mrs Bunter, that you should 

come the wife of—ahem !—the senior partner ; 
and that Gideon Maggleby should live with us 
in his old sociable way. Excuse my blant way 
of expressing myself, Mrs Bunter.’ 

‘Then yuh r Pudster, are the senior 
said Mrs Bunter, with a v 
‘IT am very much datiered’ 1 amcee 


er!? 
e smile. 
you; but 
your proposal requires 














‘No doubt,’ igri Mr anna Pil oad firm 
is willing to wait your 'y. In matters 
of business we are never in a hurry.—When may 
we look for your answer?’ 

‘Well, you shall have a note by to-morrow 
morning's poe replied Mrs Bunter. ‘I may 
say,’ she added, ‘that I have heard a great desl of 
your firm, Mr Pudster ; and that I am conscious 
that it does me great honour by thus offering 
me a partnership in it.’ 

“Indeed, madam, the hononr is ours!’ said 
Mr Pudater, bowing as he retired. 

No sooner had he departed than the widow 
burst into a long and merry fit of laughter. 
Her first impulse was to write and refuse the 
ridiculous offer; but as the day wore on, she 
thought better of the affair; and in the evening, 
after dinner, she sat down quite seriously, and 
wrote a letter as follows : 


Marapor VILia, CHELSEA, 
Auzust 6, 1865. 
To Mrssps PopsTer and MaqcLeny, 
14 Afincing Lane, Cuy. 
GENTLEMEN—I have decided to accept the very 
flattering offer which was laid before me to-day 


on your behalf by your Mr Pudeter. If he wi 
call, I shall bave much pleasure in arranging 
preliminaries with him.—I remain, gentlemen, 
very faithfully youra, Maria Donter. 


‘T must fall in with their humour, I suppose,’ | 
she reflected. ‘And really, Mr Pudster is @ very | 
nice man, and almost handsome; and 1’m sure 
that 1 shall do no harm by marrying him. 
Besides, it is quite true that they must want 
some one to lovk after them. If they go on 
living by themselves, they will grow crusty and 
bearish.’ And Mrs Bunter sent her maid out to 
post the letter. . 

Three weeks later, the widow became Mrs 
Pudster; Mr Maggleby, of course, officiating as | 
best-man at the wedding, and being the first 
to salute the bride m the vestry after the ccre- 
mony. Thenceforward, for a whole year, the 
three members of the firm lived ther in 
complete harmony; and the pleasant history of 
their existence was only interrupted by Mr | 
Pudster’s enforced departure for Dedierara in | 
September 1866. Mr Maggleby, it is true, 
offered to go instead of him; but Mr Pudeter 
would not hear of it; and Mr @Maggleby was 
obliged to confess that business was busincas, 
and that it was certainly Mr Pudster’a turn to 
brave the mosquitoes. And so, after confiding 
his wife to the care of his friend, Mr Pudster 
departed. During his absence, all went well; 
and in March 1867 he returned to England. 
But this time the heat had been too much for 

r Mr Pudster. His wife noticed that he was 
ooking unwell. Maggleby, with sorrow, per- 
ceived the same. Pudster laughed. Nevertheless, ; 
he soon took to his bed; and after a long and 
painful illness, died. 

The grief of Mrs Pudster and Mr Maggleby was 
terrible to witness Mrs Pudeter talked of retir- | 
ing from the world ; and Gideon Maggleby al | 
consolately declared that he had no longer any- 

ing left to live for. No one, therefore, will 
much surprised to hear that towards the end of 


March 1 Mr Gideon Maggie led Mrs 
Selomiva Puduber to the aleax ad 


SUDDEN RUIN. 








‘Solomon will bless our uni 
had said, when he 


ro f i 
‘Ah, ear winter jomon !’ Mrs Pudster had 


exclaimed as she fell weeping upon Mr Maggteby’s | 





SUDDEN RUIN. 


In 4 former paper (April 19, 1884), instances 
were cited of fortunes suddenly made, not by 
inheritance or industry, but by what people are 

to call luck. Cases of sudden ruin are 
ea frequent, for, generally speaking, the wreck 
of a man’s fortune is like that of a ehip: some 
rock is touched ; water flows in; frantic attempts 
are made to lighten the vessel or to steer it into 
port; and finally, the foundering is alow, The 
striking upon a rock, however, is commonly with 
fortunes, as with ships, a sudden accident. It 
may be the result of careless or incapable steering ; 
or it may be caused by a combination of adverse 
tides and winds, which no humen akill can 
stem, and which hurry on the ship helplessly to 
destruction, inevitable, though it A not always 
foreseen. The rock, in whatever way it may 
be reached, ia the determining cause of ruin; 
and when we speak of a man having aud- 
denly ruined, we mean that the calamity which 
brought him to poverty by degrees more or leas 
rapid, occurred at a time and in # manner which 
took himeclf and hia friends by surprise. 

We are happily exempt in this country from 
those overwhelming disasters occasioned by poli- 
tical convulsions. Thoas who witnessed the 
flight of French ladies and gentlemen from their 
country upon the downfall of the Second Empire 
heard tales of misfortune not easily to be for- 
gotten. Senators and prefecta who, in July 1870, 
were living in luxury and power, drawing e 
salaries, and accure of the future, were tow 
the middle of September buddling in lodging- 
houses of towns on the English south coast ; and 
along with them were bankers who had been 
obliged to suspend payment, and manufacturers 
audlanlawners of the eastern provinces who had 
fled from the tide of invasion, after aveing their 
factories or ficlds burnt, ravaged, and overrun 
by the enemy. 

In most of these casea, ruin had been sudden 
and irremediable, so much so, as to appal sym- 
pathising British minds. And yet vicissitudes 
quite as pitiable had been witnessed in London 


| few years before—that ia, on the Black Friday 


of May 1866, when, within a single day, hun- 
dreds of fortunes were wrecked in the City. 
For the moat part, the people who were ruined on 
this awful Friday had had no warning of the 
fate impending over them ; and this must needs 
be eo whenever banks or financial companies 
fail The credit of these establishments is 
piece of glass, which must remain und 
or there is an end to its value. For self-preser- 
vation, banks and companies feel bound to conceal 
their diffculties till these are past mending ; 


and thus it generally happens that whenever 
House suspends payment, almoat all ite customers 
are utterly unprepared. What this means, we 
all know, if ‘sot from pe! sg or aes ot 
least from misfortunes W have fallen upom 
of our acquaintanse. Our country neigh- 
feaeks lived in such grand style, returns from 





on) Mr Maggleby | 
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town one evening with a h face. A few 
days later it is announced his house is to 


let; there is a sale; a notice among the bank- 
ruptcies in the Gazette; the family quietly leave 
their home; and from that time, only intimate 
friends know for certain what has become of 
them. Per years afterwards, somebody who 
knew the neighbour in great wealth, finds him 
eking out @ penurious existence in the suburba 
of some large city. Among the hundreds of 
acres of cheap houses which form the outskirts 
of London, the people ‘who have seen better 
bas hh are an unnumbered multitude. Every 
suburban clergyman and doctor knows some, and 
generally too many of them; every bachelor in 
quest of furnished lodgings is pretty sure to 
stumble upon several people in this plight Auc- 
tioneers and brokers, however, know them beat 
of all, for it is they who play the chief part in 
the closing act of the drama of Ruin, when the 
last waifs of former wealth—the pieces of good 
old furniture, the pictures, china, booka, and 
other such long-treasured valuables, have to be 
sold off to buy necessaries. 

One of the most frequent and deplorable 

ents of sudden ruin is the dishonest partner. 

o business can be managed without mutual 
confidence between those who conduct it; and 
though, when we hear that a commercial man 
has brought himself within reach of the law, 
we are inclined to doubt if his partner can have 
been unaware of his malpractices, yet it must 
be obvious that the dishonesty of one partner 
too often arises from the uneuspicious simplicit 
of the other. There are even instances in whic 
no amount of sagacity will save a man from the 
enterprises of a roguish partner, The following 
is a very common cage: A and B being partners, 
A dies, and his son succeeds to his share of the 
business, So long as A was alive, the speculative 
tendencies of B were kept in check ; but young 
A has not the same experionce os his father; 
he has learned to respect B; he looks to him for 
guidance; and if B has made up his mind to 
extend the business of the firm by new methods, 
now that he is head-partner, the junior partner 
will generally be a mere tool in his hands. If 
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always most lamentable, ially when the 
offence perpetrated was naientional: and did 
not ap to call for so heavy a punishment. 
The chemist who asked to be discharged from 
serving on the jury in ‘Bardell v. Pickwick’ 
on the ground that his assistant would be selling 
arsenic to the customers, expressed an alarm in 
which there was nothing jocular at all. We 
know of a chemiat whose assistant committed 
this very mistake of supplying arsenic for some 
other drug, and three children were poisoned 
in consequence. The chemist was totally ruined. 
A coroner's jury having brought in a verdict of 
manslaughter against him, he took his trial at 
the assizes, and was acquitted. But doctors 
ceased to recommend him; the public avoided 
his shop; his appointment as local postmaster 
was taken from him, and in a short time he 
became bankrupt. Poisoning by inadvertence 
hag been the ruin of ams a chemist, and of 
not a few country doctors who supply their own 
medicines, 

But we remember an instance of a young 
doctor destroying his career by means just the 
contrary of this—that is, by suspecting that 
poison had been administered, when such was 
not the case. One of his patients, a lady, who 
seemed to have nothing worse than a cold, died 
very suddenly. The doctor had reason to believe 
that this lady and her husband had been living 
on bad terms, so he not only refused to certify 
as to the causes of death, but openly hinted his 
suspicions that there had been foul-play. At the 
pane however, it was proved that the lady 
had died from heart-disease; and the reports 
about her having been on bad terms with her 
husband were shown to have proceeded from the 
malicious tattle of o busybody. As a result of 
thie affair, the doctor lost almost all his patients, 
It was thought that he had not behaved with 
discretion ; and his ruin was consummated by 
an action for slander brought against him by the 
widower, whom he had too hastily accused of 
poisoning, 

This action for slander reminds us of another 
case of ruin which had some comical features, 
and was in fact related to us in a very humorous 


yous A be more fond of pleasure than business, ; way by a French journalist. The gentleman in 


C) will of course be even less than a tool—aj} question had accepted the ecditorshi 
mere cipher; and B will be left to manage ;daily newspaper published in a 


matters as he pleases, until he succeeds in his 
schemes, and proposes to buy A out of the 
business ; or faile, and brings A to poverty and 
disgrace. It is a cruel thing that if has 
abeconded, A will have to bear the entire brunt 
of creditors’ wrath, and perhaps be criminally 
unished for his innocence. But partners have 
earned this lesson so often, that it is almost a 
wonder how any sane man can sasume responsi- 
bilities without secertaining the nature and 
extent of them. It is certainly not for the 
public interest that the eudden ruin of an honest 

er should be pleaded in extenuation for his 

ce or carelessness, 

Let ua take como other causes of sudden ruin, 
We may ect aside the destruction of property 
by fire or fcod, as offering examples too man 
and obvions ; nor does the audden ruin of epend- 
thrifta by cards or botting call for notice. But 
the ruin which comes to a man through sudden 
loos of character in his trade or profession is 


of a small 
sigian city. 
His salary w-s to be twenty pounds a monte 
with free Loard and lodging in the house of 
his employer, a notary, who owned the news- 
paper. Our friend discharged his duties to 
everybody's satisfaction for about five years, 
when a bustling young journalist of the locality 
became intimate with the notary, and pointed 
out to him that he—the bustling one—could 
edit the paper quite as well as our friend, and 
for half the money. Our friend had just applied 
for an increase of salary; so the notary, with 
unreflecting parsimony, resolved to dispense with 
hia services, and installed the bustling young 
man in hie chair. But not more than a fort- 
night afterwards, the Bustling One, either from 
negligence, or because he Thad some private 
grudge to pay off, inserted a libellous paragraph 
against a banker in the town. An action was 
instituted. The proprietor of the paper was 
brace Te ELA ue eg Mit a! 
damages, with the costs of the trial, and 
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| the advertisement of the jndgment—filling about | the petty tradesmen who are pi beige by 
some f 


two oe of are Belgien bid el the Tt er in their midst 
rs Trance an ium. eavy | ‘ univ provider ;’ but these are unavoidible 
the numberless worries attendant upon} incidents in the battle of life. An in 

agree satel aan gs of he ‘es- | class “ Soule remains to be paren Dol 
Bio which accru e er from | sons who own house-pro’ and fin 
the whole thing, proved the death” of the} of their houses suddenly depreciated by ees 
Bo Way wom hre tal fh diagno lbs Gmmisel ox Rep ails eee ear ok 
e nn oO ve oun 8 8 8 ani 
raise my salary.’ rents of the houses in Phat street will probably 

It may happen, however, that to make | fall twenty-five per cent.; while the house in 
inopportune demands for an increase of salary; which the deed wos done will in all likelihood 
will ruin not him who refusea, but him who | remain rue nenlted for yeara A murder, the 
asks. A case starts to our recollection of a man! perpetrator of which escaped detection, naturall: 
who had an excellent appointment in the City. | marks a house with almost indelible disrepnte’; 
He was drawing one thousand pounds a year! people do not like to inhabit such a placa; and 
for work which required some eae but was; the landlord is often reduced to givin up the 
retty easy and pleasant; moreover, he was on/| house at a mere nominal rent to be the abode 
the air way to better thinga. But he was too! of some charity. An epidemic, again, will play 
impatient. His employera bore with him for, havoc with the value of houses, by getting a 
a while, and in fact raised his salary four times | whole locality noted as unhealthy; and this 
within three years, for they fully appreciated jit may be said is the fault of the landlords ; 
his services. A day came, however, when they, but it is not always so. We were acquainted 
had to Mee him Pay ae La aevents “ has a geneman who ae possessed Aes 
unreasonable ; upon which he stovd on his inheritance of a row of houses, as to the 
dignity und resigned. He quite expected that antecedents of which he knew nothing, Soon 
he would instantly find in ue City another. after he had got this property, typhoid fever 
situation as good as that which he had left ;! broke out in one of the houges and apread down 
but he was not able to get an appointment at’ the row. The drains were examined, and found 
so much as half of his former salary, Every- in good order; but under one of the houses was 
where his presumption in asking ie twelve © dlisvoverss a vast cesspool, cause by the drains of 
hundred pounds a year was laughed at; and he two large houses which had formerly stood near 
soon had to acknowledge to himeelf that in the site. The emptying of this pool, the build- 
the fermer situation which he had so foolishly ing of new foundations tu several of the ho 
thrown up he had been most generously over- the laying down of new water-pipes, &., prove 

id. Deeply mortified, too proud to returh to a very costly piece of work, an brought little 
is old employers, who would have been willing profit when it was finished; for the row of 
tu take him back, the misguided inan became houses had got a bad name, and years elapsed 
a City loafer; he tried to set up in Dusiness before the landlord conld find good tenants for 
for himself without sufficient capital, and, after them even at much reduced rents. This was 
a series of luckless speculations, took to drink- really a hard cage; and the harder because the 
ing, end was no more heard of. This story! landlord, being a high-principled man, felt. bound 
points a moral, which ambitious young men do; to pay substantial indemnities to those who had 
not always sufficiently lay to heart—namely,: suffered through the bad condition of his pro- 
that to resign a good berth before making aure | perty. 
of a better is to run the risk of being left out | za 
iu the cold. It is by no means a recommenda- { i 
eed a ae ot of Blase — have formerly I BACK asin eres h 
frets seqmiover Al the perione 0 whom | with mach clatier snd pocket ceacling "ot long 
he applies will naturally concludeethat he must; whipa, and a volley of eccentric profanity from 
have jeft his good appointment for unavowable | the Dutch conductor and his sable satellites, 
reasons ; and even the a certificates of ease er ae of that eminent Cape B sinbody 
from his old masters will not serve to dispel { Adrian de Vos scrambled headlong, a3 it were, 
this notion. ea ae an takes young mn oto ihe pea of se ouberiey Wy ‘ toe 
who, leaving a ¢ place out of pure caprice,! land of diamonda,’ jol and swung throu 
Was earnestly advised his em loyer to think ; the Seity of iron dust-bins,’ finally disappearing 
twice of what he was doing. ‘You will find it. in a cloud of dust adown the Dutoitspan Road, 
& positive oe to have eerved in our| I may state that I wos awaiting the arrival 
House,’ said his employer; ‘for we are known, of the ‘veldt express’ at the little oasis in the 
to be just masters, and nobody will believe that desert, dear to all acquainted with ar saat 
you left us of your own accord.’ The young of the Cape Colony, by the sagt — a ie 
man would not heed the warning; and the: fontein. Distant only a few miles years e 
upshot was that he had to emigrate, having} hot fever-stricken ‘camp,’ it Pa blessed & 
failed. in all his endeavours to get another spacious hotel Pare i er a aa 
a 40R. o “air zm 

The ruin which is produced by business com- ! risendecing brook, which _fisddens the eys of 
petition does not come within the scope of this ' the hed, by me-sick, and, most likely, dis- 
paper. Everybody must sympathise with the | appointed searcher after aismondiieen wealt 
snug old-fashioned inn which is auddenly Lrought, I had spent the most pert of the day with 
to nought by the big Railway Hotel, and with! on Irish surgeon stationed there, who had been 
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do his best to persuade me to travel to 
SE own in the orthodox manner, by stage- 
coach, and not. by the ‘heavy as it is 
termed; but durimg the last year or so I had 
roughed it too much to care for a little addi- 
tional hardship, and I wanted to complete the 
tale of my experiences in South Africa by 
reonal contach with those unfortunates who 
rom time to time abandoning their last dream 
of success, cast down and forsaken, broken in 
health, wealth, and estate, set forth gloomily 
on the journey back from Eldorado. 

We were not altogether without amusement 
at Alexandersfontein, for, in addition to the 
attractions of the swimming-bath, there was the 
mild excitement of vaccinating ‘niggers,’ brought 
in at intervala by an Africander scout, the 
smallpox scare being at the time at its height, 
and my friend a government officer. Never- 
theless, I confess I was glad when a pillar of 
highs ei up from the arid road far away 
to deep-blue sky overhead, announced that 
the mule-train was fairly en route for us. I 
am glad now that it waa dark when they 
arrived, because, if I had seen the accom- 
modation provided by that philanthropic con- 
veyer of broken hearts and shattered fortunes 
to the coast, I think it very likely that I 
might have declined to obey the order shouted 
at me through the still, sub-tropical night, 
to ‘get aboard.’ As it was, clutching my rifle 
with one hand, and grasping ao leathern port- 
manteau, destined for a pillow, in the other, 
I simigated upward over the disselboom, thrust 
toy head underneath a flapping canvas covering 
stretched over the whole length and breadth 
of the wagon, and receiving a friendly but 
rather violent impetus from my friend the 
surgeon, shot forward into the midst of a con- 
lomeration of human forms, tin cases, deal 

es, Fo and sacking. I was welcomed 
with anethemas, apparently proceeding from the 
internal economy of a ‘menly’ bag in the 
corner. J could hear my Irish friend shouting 
4 last adien, which mingled strangely with 
the vociforations of the ialt-caate driver to 
hig mules; and then, as the whole machine 
lurched heavily but rapidly forward, I collapsed 
against the corner of a huge tin case, slid thence 
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unbi but the ever-watchful vulture circles 
overh where the sweet scent of flowers is 
unkno but the gaunt mimosa stretches out 
ita bare branches, and seems to plead with the 
brazen skies for a cloud of moisture. Far distant 
from each other are the white, flat-roofed Boer 
farmhouses ; while midway to the railway centre 
of Beaufort West lies the quaint Dutch village 
of Hopetown with its ‘nightmare’ church ; and 
farther on, Victoria, nestling at the foot of a 
great brown hill. 

Monotonous? Weill, truly I tired of the all- 
pervading sand, of the glare of the fierce sun, 
of the jolting and bumping of the springlesa 
wagon; but there was the abiding excitement 
of the commissariat question, the occasional sight 
of a flock of wild ostriches, the rough incidents 
of the nightly outspan, and, as the cumbrous 
machine rolled onward over the starlit plain, the 
exchange of confidences, or the singing of songs 
to the accompaniment of a wheezy accordion, 
which one of the party—a miserable little Isra- 
elite from Houndeditch—had provided. 

I think the most remaecatle amongst the 
‘voyagers’ was a tall gaunt man, whose snow- 
white beard and sunken cheeks bore evidence 
to the fact that time had not dealt gently 
with him. He reminded me irresistibly of King 
Lear; and when camping for the night, he 
crouched over his solitary pannikin with his 
hands stretched out, to prevent any disaster 
to the blazing structure of sticks and ‘peat,’ 
his white locks blowing in the wind, aad dite 
keen, hard, glittering eye eagerly watching for 
the right moment at which to insert his pinch 
of hoarded tea, he presented a mournful embodi- 
ment of hopeless failure. He was a lonely, 
morose man; defeat and disaster had occurred 
to him so often, that he sought for no sympathy, 
and expressed no hopes for the future. When 
the lighter spirits in this storm-beaten com- 
pany were esseying to laugh at dull care, and 
even making jests at the bitterness of the divers 
futes which had overtaken them, he would sit 
apart with folded arms, now and again mutter- 
ing to himself, and once surprising me with an 
apt quotation from a Latin author in the origi- 
nal. I am afraid we were all inclined to laugh 
at him for his quecr ways and solitary habits ; 


. 
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into a hollow caused by the merchandise, and | but I never did eo after one night, when I found 
thus cramped up in a hole about two feet in! him, some distance from our camp, kneeling on 


width, prepared to the night. 


A dismal | the bare sands, his arms tossed aloft to the stars, 


lantern, swinging anol joltiag overhead, threw aj that shone like lamps in the dark-blue dome 


sickly gleam around; the keen wind of the 
karroo whistled pe as we pushed onward in 
the darkness, and forward into the wilderness, 


| 
| 


of the midnight sky, and his lips babbling inco- 
herent of the wife and children, home and 
kindred, he had left long, long ago, never to see 


leaving behind us the Jand of untold riches! again in this world, in his thirst for the gold 
the wonderful camp with its mincs assessed at | which had lured him from continent to conti- 
millions, its bnay streets, its citizens with but | nent. 


one aim, the greed of gold—and its quiet 


burial-place, where hundreds of brave young: us in the 


We had another victim of the gold-mania with 
person of a bald-headed Irish book- 


Englishmen lie, wrapped in that decp sleep to, binder. Of all the gentle enthusiaata I have ever 


which no dreams of avarice may come. 


met, ho was the most extraordinary. He had 


Qur route lay over wide-stretching plains of just returned from a particularly disastrous pros- 


fine eand, studded with stunted thorn; flanked pecting tip 
e 


on either side by lone mountain ranges, whose 
lofty heads assume fantastic shape of cune, table- 
land, or pyramid; here and 
watercourse threading its way to the babbling 
Modder or stately Orange River. A solitary, 


eflent land, where the glad song of birds is/ recruit his finances wii 


| 


to the newly discovered gold-tield 
eupHoniaas y termed ‘the Demon's Kantoor ;’ 
previous to that, he had made equally 


a miserable | unsatisfactory migrations into Swazieland, the 


Delagoa Bay, and other regions, returning from 
each of them ragged, niless, but happy, to 
a spell of i 


? 


work at his 














tone el 
trade in the towns, whilst devising some fresh 
acheme of martyrdom for the canse of the glitter 
ing metal that had bewitched him. He was a 
devout Protestant, and would gravely rebuke any 
who gave way to the very common colonial vice 
ing; and during our halts by the 





of hard s 
wayside, generally stole away to any available 
shade, and taking forth from the bosom of his 


ragged red shirt a book of devotion, would read 
therein, heedless of the shouts and laughter of 
the drivers and the screams of the mules; 
though, to be sure, I have reason to believe that 
the precious volume contained a good deal about 
‘the gold of Ophir’ and ‘the land of Midian.’ 
He si ibied,; with a genial smile, that he had 
dug a grave for the fruits of six months’ eelf- 
denying labour amid the hillocks and boulders 
of the Demon’s Kantwor; but he hoped by 
about a year’s industry in Cape Town to realise 
sufficient to enable him to penctrate into the 
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fell with a crash. ‘We then,’ he said, ‘ 
an interval of ten biti Raidbeoryg Regier 
from the innocent heathen at the ore” 
box, and—fled the city!’ He had gone to the 
Diamond Fields, because he had been told he 
panel rng Has of dollara’ there; and he 
truati chance or good fortune con 
him to Australia. : = ie 
Despite the coarse food and ite coarser pre 
ole the nights spent upon the ground 
eath the wagons, the awful shaking over the 
mountain tracks, the dust, the thirst, the intoler- 
able heat, there are many pleasant recollections of 
that memorable excursion, But when I see the 
young, the hearty, the strong, setting off, in the 
pride of their manhood, in search of that prize 
which flattering Hope assures them waita in 
distant lands for enterprise and courage to secure, 
I wonder how many will escape the dangers of 
‘flood and field,’ to undertake, broken in spirit, 


Kalahari Desert, where, if he escaped the poisoned | bankrupt in health and wealth, the journey 
arrow of the Bushman, or the slow death from ! back from Eldorado. 


starvation or thirst, he was perfectly certain cf 
finding nuggets of wondrous size, and ‘rotten 
reef’? worth fabulous amounts. Indeed, so happy 





STEEL 


was he at the prospect of his good fortune, that | STEEL, we are frequently and emphatically re- 
in the fullness of his heart, he sought to raise ‘minded, is the material of the future, 
the spirits of « dark, melancholy young man, | from assertions respecting the time to coma, 


by offering to share it with him. 
latter only shook his head and buried his face 


in his hands, being engaged just then in a! 


retrospect, of his fallen fortunes, from whiclt 
nothing but an occasional fit of assumed reck- 
less levity could rous: him. Poor fellow! 
He was leaving every farthing he had in tho 
world—the remnant of a noble patrimony—in 
a worthless diamoud mine in the vicinity of 
Kimberley ; and he was haunted with the 
memory of a golden-haired wife and two blue- 
eyed children on whom the ‘camp-fever’ had 
laid its deadly hand. 

As for the light-hearted actor, who, by some 
strange mischance, had found himself left on 
‘the Fields’ with the theatre closed and the 
company gone, and had just raised encugh by 
the anle of his wardrobe to ‘catch a sturm,’ as 
he expressed it, to waft him to Cape Town—he 
could not understand what despair or carnest- 
ness meant. His delight was to astonish the 
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Hut the; ue concern ourselves with the present and the 


a of the material, and inquire why and where- 
ore steel should be held up ao prominently es 
destined {o make ita mark in the future Every 
aye has stamped for it: own not only o certain 
style of architecture or a peculiar class of con- 
struction, but it has also inipreased into ite service 
different materials, by means of which it has 
carried out those designs to which it has given 
birth. As formerly wood gave pluce to iron, so 
now, slowly yet surely, is the use of iron wanin 

before the enhanced advantayes accruing from stee 
in large constructive works. As ductile as iron, 
and possessed in a superior degree of tenacity, 
more uniform and compact, it is not a matter of 
surprise that steel should have largely usurped 
the position formerly occupied by iron in the 
engineering and constructive ney A or that engi- 
neers and architecta should gladly avail them- 
selves of such a material in their designs, more 
especially when they desire to combine the 


Kaffirs and half-brecds, as they crouched around; maximum of strength and security with the 


the fires at night, with extrav 
from the transpontine drama. 

their eyes roll and their teeth chatter by holdin 
converge, in sepulchral tonce, with the jnecrporeal 


nt sclections; minimum of weight and mass. So slight is the 
e would makej difference in appearance between rolled iron and 


rolled steel, that the casual observer will be 
unable to distinguish between the two substances, 


air, and then set them all grinning with glee; A certain amount of experience and skill is 
at some fanciful imitation of domestic animala ' requisite before the eye becomes sulliciently edu- 


He was never tired of telling stories of his/ cated to appreciate 
and joined heartily in the langhter:; each material Nor shou 


wanderi 


nonce involved him in ruin 


e a ena presented by 
ce 


we omit to notica 


at some ludicrous blunder which had for the! a method both simple and expeditious by which 
I am afraid he all doubte may be set at rest. A er : aint 
of 28 


waa not very particular as to his method of; nitric acid placed on a piece 


getting out of scrapes, for he related with great; once separate the carbon in the steel, produ ing a 
slee how, being deserted by a manager in Japan, | black staip on its surface. On iron, no euch effect 
e and a brother artist got up an acrobatic | will result. 


performance for the benefit of the natives. 


The extensive works for manufacturing stecl 


As neither of them knew anything about the in England, Wales, Scotland, and on the a 


business, the grumbling was excessive; and the nent, arapl 
i attained to’ the gaee: ad if further proof is wanted, it 
ree ate position on the framework ; is supplied by the fact of the conversion o 

and being quite! plant 

unable to get down gracefully, he Ict go, and, turn out steel. 


climax was reached when, havi 
some ‘ 


they on the s 





tify to the growth and vigour 


ironworks, to enable them to 


Such steps—though frequently 


existing 





re nents 
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ucing financial distreds, happy if only tem- 

— ow the direction if hich the com- 
me e present day is moving. 

That steel should so speedily overcome the 


jnitial difficulties incident to the introduction of 


every new material, adduces important evidence 
jn its favour. In shipbuilding, for example, the 
inconvenience and daay occasioned by employ- 
ing steel side by side with iron presented a 
formidable barrier to ite use, the alternate demand 
for iron and steel built vessels causing no small 
confusion in the yards, The gradual and, before 
long, probable abandonment of iron in this class 
of constructions, is rapidly enabling shipbuilders 
to lay themselves out for steel, and steel only. 
We should not omit to notice the employment 
of steel plates, one-sixteenth of an inch in thick- 
ness, for the ‘skin’ of torpedo launches, a use to 
which the lightness and tenacity of such plates 
eminently adapt them. 

The effective and systematic manner in which 
it is now customary in large works to test all 
steel previous to its despatch, has aided in no 
amall degree to remove the feeling of doubt and 
uncertainty which was attached to the material 
on its introduction, There hung around steel an 
insecurity and a novelty, which, until dissipated, 
caused a feeling of distrust that might have 
proved fatal to its extended use, had not pre- 
cautions been taken by its manufacturers to 
demonstrate the consistency and reliability of the 
afticle they sought to bring into the market. 
For the purpose of making these tests, a special 
machine is provided, usually driven by steam. 
A strip from the 
‘jaws’ at each end; the machine is then set in 
motion, the strain on the test-piece being gradu- 


ally increased until its ultimate tensile strength ; 


is reached, and it breaks—a travelling pointer 
indicating the pressure exerted by the machine 
on the steel test-pioce at tho moment of fracture. 
Thus the ultimate tensile strength per square 
inch and also the elasticity of the plate under 
manipulation are ascertained. - 

In order to chock these and similar tests, one 
or more inapectors are stationed at the manu- 
facturers’ works by the government, the company, 
or the engineer in whose designs the steel is to 
be employed. The Admiralty employ a number 
of men to watch the tests of all the steel destined 
for the royal dockyards; a similar class of 
inspectors perform a like task, under Lloyd's 
rules, for the private yards and the vessels of our 
merchant service; whilst every engineer under 
whoee directions steel is being made places his 
asaistantea—their number varying with the im- 
portance and extent of the work—to see that these 


teste are faithfully carried out, that they duly | 


fulfil the conditions he has Inid down, and to 


report to him the quality, quantity, and progress : 


of the material under their charge. 

Accurate records are made of every test to 
which the steel has been subjected, and the results 
of the behaviour of the material are carefully 
noted. Hence, should any event occur to call 
epecial attention to any 
can be traced from the very firet to the moment 
it took np its position in the finished structure 
for which it was destined. 


So rigid and well checked a system of testi 
cannot fail to command the favour of all eng 


an 
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in the design of vessels, roofs, or bridgea, and to 
inspire the general public with confidence in and 
reliance on this comparatively young member of 
the material world, daily increasingly impressed 
into ite service, and tending to promote the 
general well-being and comfort of the civili 
world. 





THE STRAY BLOSSOM 


Unper a ruined abbey wall, 
Whose fallen stones, with moss o'ergrown, 
About the smooth freah turf were strown, 
And piled around the roots—and tall, 
Green-ivied trunks, and branching arms 
Of beeches, sheltering from the storms, 
Within ita empty, roofless hall— 
There, in a broken sill, I spied 
A little blossom, purple-eyed. 


I took it thence, and carried far 

The plant into a greenhouse, where 

I tended it, with blossoms rare, 
Until it brightened, like a star 

Delivered from a passing cloud, 

That hides it ’neath a silver shroud, 
Yet fails its loveliness to mar; 

Until it ceased to be a wild 

And common thing—and then I smiled. 


It grew, and thrived ; new buds put forth, 
And more, and more, and still became 
More fruitful, til], no more the sawe 

Meck, lowly child of the far north, 

It reared its lordly stem on high, 
Climbing towards the distant sky, 

As though it deemed its greater worth 
Deserved a higher place, and kept 
Still reaching onwards—then I wept. 





I wept, because I thought the weed 
Showed strange ingratitude to me, 
And had forgot how lovingly 
I nourished it when in its need. 
And then the flower bont down its head, 
Touched mo caressingly, and said : 
‘Think not that I forget thy deed, 
The tender care and constant thought 
That in my life this change have wrought. 


‘Now to the far-off skies I climb, 
Becau: . I fain would show thee, there 
Ie something higher than the care 

Of a mere plant, to fill the time 
God giveth thee. How, then, my love 
For thee more truly can I prove 

Than by thus pointing to a clime 
Where Hope’s fulfilment thou shalt find, 
And earthly love to heaven's, bind {’ 


So, from a tiny seedling, grows 
Sweet Friendship’s root from year to year, 
Nourished alike by amile and tear, 
By sun and stonn, and winter snows 
Of jealousy and blind mistrust ; 
Through which the deathloss plant shall thrust 
Its growing flower, until it blows 
At last, within that land on high 


Where rirtues bloom eternally. rene 
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of Parliament passed for the purpose. In the 
year 1844, however, an Act came into force which 
enabled joint-stock Companies to become incor- 


Reapers of newspapers must have frequently porated by registering in o particular way, after 
observed in the advertising columns of most of certain preliminarics had been gono through. 
the daily journals lengthy prospectuses setting | Suill the manner of proceeding was inconvenient, 
forth in roseate terms the why and the! and something simpler was urgently required. 
wherefore of various public Companies. These! Business men and investors wanted greater faci- 
prospectuses are published with the view of | lities fo, launching joint-stock enterprises, and 
inducing investors, or those having capital at, for the risking of a certain aum of money, and 
command, to embark money in the Brags | ne more, in such concerns, thereby setting a 
undertakings, the majority of which are new ven-| limit to their liability. According to the old 
tures, formed, perhaps, to work a tin or silver| law of partnership, each and every member of 
mine; to manufacture » ine patented artile; to a corporation or Company was liable to the 
advance money on land and house property ; to utmost extent of hia means for the lubilities 


conduct banking or insurance business; to con- 
struct tramways; to rear and sell cattle on some 
prairie of the Far West; or some other of 
the hundred-and-one openings that present them- 
selves for commercial dealings, Indeed, there 
is no end to the varicty of objects that may be 
sclected as fitting media for joint-stock enterprise. 
The titles of the Companivs Lear the word 
‘Limited’ tacked on to them. It is the purpose 
of this article to explain the meaning of the 
term, and at the same time give a elight general 
exposition of the law affecting seach joint-stock 
Companies. 

A Company of the nature indicated above is 
simply an association or partnership entered 
intu by a number of individuals—not fewer 
than seven—who take shares, not necessarily 
in equal proportions, in the joint-stock of 
the concern, the main object being the propor- 
tionate division of possible profits When the 
joint agreement complies with the obligations 
laid down by statute, and is registered accord- 
ing to law, the subscribers become a corporation, 
and their Company has a common seal and ‘per- 
petual succession,’ to use a legal expression. 
It is only recently, comparatively speaking, that 
joint-stock Companies have existed in large num- 
bers. Formerly, the formation of a Company 
was a difficult and costly operation, as a Royal 
Charter had to be specially obtained, or an Act 


that might have been contracted on behalf of 
the undertaking, A recent and peculiarly 
disastrous instance of this occurred in the 
ruinous downfall of the City of Glasgow Bank, 
which with its collapse bronght beggary to 
famili® innumerable, the various shareholders 
being liable to their lust farthing for the cnor- 
mous load of debt due by the bank at the time 
of the crash. 

What is now known as ‘limited liability’ was 
first introduced in 1855, parliament having slowly 
moved in the matter, and passed an Act formn- 
lating the principle. It was, however, in the 
year following that ‘limited lialility’ was placed 
on @ firm footing, the previous Act being repealed, 
and a new one passed, which likhewive embodied 
procedure for what is called the ‘winding-up’ or 
dissolution of Companies. Various lawa affecting 
the constitution am! proceedings of joint-stock 
corporations had been passed previously and in 
addition to those mentioned above; but there 
being much confusion, through the many sepe- 
rate statutes, a succeesful attermpt was made in 
1862 to consolidate the various laws, and ‘The 
Companies’ Act’ was then passed. This statute 
is now the nised code applicable to the 
joint-stock Coch wales of the United Kingdom ; 
and new Companies, with few exceptions, are 
in under its provisions. This general 
Act aleo enabled Companies then existent to 
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regieter themselves under the new order of 
thin, may not be generally known that 
this statute prohibits the formation of partmer- 
ships exceeding a given number of partners, 
unless such aseociations are incorporated under 
the provisions of the Act, or by a special Act 
of Parliament, or by letters-patent—modes so 
unuaual that they may be almost laid out of 
consideration. It would thus appear that 
partnerships of individuals in excess of the 
number set down by law and not incorporated, 
are illegal, As already stated, » Company must 
have not fewer than seven sharcholders; and 
not more than twenty people can enter into 
a business with the object of gaining money, 
unless legally incorporated, though exceptions are 
made if the business be mining within the 
juriediction of the Court of Stannaries. The 
term ‘etannaries’ refers to the tin mines and 
worke of Devon aud Cornwall. If the business 
be that of banking, the number of persons is 
restricted to ten. One essential feature of joint- 
stock investment is that the shares therein may 
be transferred by any member holding them 
without the consent of the other shareholders, 
unlesa, of course, the rules of the particular 
Company provide otherwise. Now, in ordinary 
partnerships, a partner must obtain the consent 
of his fellow-partners before disposing of his 
interest in the concern. 

All joint-stock Companies, even at the present 
time, are not incorporated under the Act of 1862. 
When the object of a proposed undertaking is a 
great public work, such as the construction of a 
line of railway, canal or water works, and when 
compulsory powers are required to purchase land, 
it is usual to obtain a special Act of Parliament 
in order to eatablish the Company and regulate 
ita proceedings, As of old, such an enduavonr 
is difficult and, as a rule, costly to carry through 
successfully, Difficult from the fact that most 
echemes of supposed public utility are sure to 
have a hoat of opponenta, who fight the matter 
inch by inch. Costly, too, because, if a private 
bill is opposed in ite paasage through the Com- 
mittees of the Houses of Parliament, counsel— 
who require enormous fees—have to Le engaged 
to defend the intereats of the promoters; wit 
nessea to give evidence as to the necessity for 
the line of railway, water-works, or whatever 
j it may happen to be, have to be sent to 
London and kept there at much expense; and 
the solicitors who distribute the expenses re- 
tain always a considerable share for themselves, 
It must not be forgotten, too, that newspapers 
share to a certain extent in the spoil, as the 
long parliamentary notices of private bills which 
appear generally during the month of November 
im each year have to be paid for at a goodly 
rate. 

After the Act of 1862 became law, a great 
number of Companies were originated, and each 
year sees them increasing, though the financial 
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panic of 1866 was a great check to the promoters 
of euch concerna, and a caution to enthusiastic 
believers in them. As may be supposed, Great 
Britain is foremost in this mode of investment ; 
though several continental countries, notably 
France and the Netherlands, possess many com- | 
mercial associations based on the plan of limited 
liability. In the United States, also, the method 
of limited responsibility has been long adopted. 
The evil experiences of the ‘black year’ of 1866 
resulted in the pans of a short Act of Parlia- 
ment in 1867, amending in some degree that 
of 1862, and affording a certain amount of pro- 
tection to intending shareholders) These have 
been supplemented by other Acts, the latest 
of which passed in 1880. It is far from credi- 
table to our commercial morality that many 
Companies started of late years have proved 
to be worthless bubbles, profitable only to their 
romoters and wire-pullers, and ruinous to the 
uckless investors. he legislature protects the 
pockets of the public to some extent; but it 
remains for intending shareholders in joint-stock 
Companies to aid themselves, by first inquiring 
serous uy into the merits of the Sane ee 
into which they propose embarking capital, an 
belicving nothing that is not put before them in 
clear, definite, unambiguous lanenage. 

Limited liability may be attained in two ways. 
The shareholders of a Company can limit their 
liability either to the amount not paid up on 
their shares—if there be any so unpaid—or to 
such sum as each may agree {o contribute to 
the assets of the Company, if it should require 
to be wound up. In other words, the liability 
may be limited ty shares or limited by guarantee. 
Most Companies are limited by shares. By this 
it is meant that a shareholder is liable to be 
called upon to pay, if required, a sum of money 
regulated by the shares he holds Once the 
amount is paid, his liability is at an end, and 
he need not pay a farthing more, however great 
the liabilities of the concern may be. To put 
the matter on a plainer footing. If A B, a sup- 
posititious shareholder, take a hundred shares 
in a limited Company, which has, say, a capital 
of fifty thousand pounds in ten thousand shares 
of five pounds each, he of course risks five hun- 
dred pounds in the concern, and no more. The 
whole amount may not be paid up at once; but 
he is required to make good the sum, should it 
be wanted. The usual plan in applying for 
shares in a new Company with a share capital 
as indicated above is to pay a portion—say ten 
shillings per share—on application, other ten 
shillings on allotment, and the remainder of the 
five pounds by calls of perhaps one pound each 
at intervals of probably direc months. However, 
the division of the payments depends y on 
the natnre of the undertaking ; some Companies 
can be worked at first with a comparatively small 
portion of the stated capital. If A B has only 
paid two pounds per share, and the Company 
im which he is 5 part-proprietor should unfortu- 
nately require to be wound up, he is liable to 
be called upon by the liquidator in charge of 
the winding-up to Riel the remaining amount, so 
as to make hie shares fully paid up. When 
the liability is by guarantee, each momber of 
the Company uniertekes, in the event of the 
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sum towards the assets and the winding-up 
expenses, This snm being fixed at the forme- 
tion of the Company, each member knows the 
utmost sum he will have to contribute, should 
it prove a failure and liquidation be resorted 
to. Some financiers think the latter plan of 
limited liability the better of the two. In Com- 

ies constituted in the ordinary manner, it 
is common to find that all the capital has been 
called-up, so that if the evil day does arrive, and 
creditors, growing clamorous, institute proceed- 
ings for winding-up, they may find the original 
capital dissipated and nothing left to satisfy 
their demands, save, possibly, a worked-out mine 
and a quantity of old-fashioned or worthless 
machinery. Now, under the guarantee system 
there is always a fund, more or less great, avail- 
able for the payment of liabilities ; and this fund 
cannot be handled by directors or officials, but 
must remain intact, to be used for its destined 
purpose. From the creditors’ point of view, this 
18 highly satisfactory ; but the guarantee system 
is nut likely to recommend itself tu shareholders 
where capital is required to carry on the busi- 
ness. 

When a Company is to be started, the first 
step is the drawing-up of a Memorandum of 
Association. This document detaila the name of 
the Company, its registered office, the objects of 
the undertaking, whatever they may be, the 
manner of liability, the amount of capital, and 
how it is to be divided into shares. hen the 
persons—-not fewer than seven—who are desirous 
of forming themsclves into a Company subscribe 
their names, stating the number of shares they 
agrec to take. All the law requires them to take 
ig one share each, so that a Company with a very 
large nominal capital of one-pound shares might 
begin and perhaps carry on operations with a real 
capital of seven pounds only, represented by the 
seven shares iasued to the original septet forming 
the Company. The fixing ofa title is compara- 
tively casy, though, of course, it must not clash 
with that of any existing corporation. Once 
named, it is seldom that a Company changes its 
eognomen ; still, if desirous of doing so, there 
are provisions in the Act for enabling this to be 
done. The registered office of the Company 
demands some explanation. A registered office 
of a joint-stock Company may We termed its 
house or domicile, where Iegal ducuments may 
be served, where the book: required by Act of 
Parliament are kept, and where the association 
iy to be fouud ‘in the body,’ so to speak. The 
mae of business or works of the Company may 
elsewherc— Timbuctoo, Colorado, or anywhere 


else, if the Company’s sphere of operations be | 


foreign; but the registered office must be ju 
Great Britain, that ia, if the corporation is one 
of British origin. It may be noted that once 
the office is fixed in any one part of the United 
Kingdom~—-England, for example—it cannot be 
shifted to Scotland or Ireland, though it may 
be removed to any other place in England. The 
same rule applies to Scotland and Ireland. Thu 

if the office of a Scotch Company be registere: 

as being at Dundee, it could not legally be 
changed to Carlisle ; though it could be removed, 
should occasion require, to Wick or Edinburgh, 
or to any other city or town in Scotland. 
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perl settled, > od ae to sonsid 
the y should be registered with Articles of 
Aawpaatn or without check: These Articles are 
the rajes and regulations for the management of 
the Company, the issning of shares, the holding 
of meetings, the auditing of books and account! 
and such-like necessary business. Unlimi 
Companies, and also those limited by guarantes, 
cannot be registered without apecial Articles of 
Association ; but for the ordinary class of Com- 
panies—that is, those limited by shares—the Act 
a a form of Articles which may be adopted 
y promoters in whole or in part or not at all, 
and with or without special articles in addition, 
If these are not adopted, it is necessary to have 
ial Articles for the guidance of the business, 

fter the Memorandum and Articles have been 
daly signed and witnessed, they are next stamped 
and en to the Registrar of Joint-stock Com- 
ad If the registered office is in England and 
Vales, the Registrar at Somerset House, London 
is the proper official to apply to; if in Seotland 
or Ireland, then the respective Registrars at Edin- 
burgh and Dublin take the matter in hand 
Should everything be in due legal form, a certi- 
ficate of registration is issued, and the Company 
becomes 8 corporation. 

A Company may begin businesa as soon as it 
is registered; but this is not usual, as it is 
seltom that a sufficient number of shares have 
been subscribed to afford the requisite capital. 
To procure this, either before or after regiatra- 
tion, the promoters issue a prospectus, statin, 
the objects and prospects of the undertaking, an 
inviting investors to become shareholders in the 
Company. It may be taken for granted that the 
objects and intentions of the Company are set 
forth in very captivating style, and that the best 
face is put on the matter, so that those having 
capital at command and on the outlook for media 
for investment may bo induced to subseribe. 
The great vehicle ior giving publicity to these 
prospectuses is the daily and weekly press, though 
thousands of them, printed in quarto or folio, 
are sent through the post to the private addresses 
of well-to-do persons throughout the conntry. 
If the advertising has had due effect, and a 
sufficient subscription has been obtained, the 
directors hold a mecting and proceed to allot 
shares. Of course, it is not always the case 
that the shares are subscribed by the public; in 
fact it is @ matter of chance whether they are 
‘taken up’ or not. In the case of a failure of 
this kind, it is said then that the Company 
has failed to ‘float? and the heavy preliminary 
expenses thua fall upon the originators, 
allotting sharca to subscribers, the directors 
may accept or reject applications, or allot & 
smaller number of shares than that polled 
for; and they are not compelicd to allet in 
proportion to the applicants, Thus A B may 
et the aundred sharce he wanted; while 

¥, who likewise desired one hundred shares, 
only has fifty put down to his name. All these 


preliminary ‘mattcrs Iwing fairly and squarel 
gone through, ‘ac Company can then pronsed 
to business, though there are various forme %& 
be complied with, the description of whieh. 
searcely comes within the scope of the present ; 
article, 
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The b ing of the ‘last scene of all, that 
oy ot may end, this strange eventful history,’ 
is the winding-up proceedings, A joint-stock 
Company once formed, can ouly be dissolved by 
means of ‘winding-up’ The general grounds 
for winding-up may be stated as follows : when- 
ever the ey passes a special resolution to 
that effect—whenever business is not commenced 
within a year from the incorporation of the 

pany, or when business is suspended for 
one year—whenever the members are reduced 
below the legal number of seven—whenever the 
Company is unable to pay its lawful debts—and 
lastly, whenever the Court deems it just and 
equitable that the Company should be wound- 
up. The liquidating or winding-up is generally 
@ tedious process; but it will not be necessary 
to detail here the varied forms of procedure 
which come under that head. What has been 
here set down is simply the A B C of the subject, 
the varied ramifications of which cover a deal 
of ground, and occasionally ron inte many dark 
thicketa, some of them dangerous to creditor, 
some to directors, but nearly all to shareholders. 
These last ought always to walk warily, and 
never, if possible, without full knowledge and the 
best procurable advice of stockbrokers, bankers, 
lawyers, and others versed in the mysteries 
and riske of speculation, whether ‘limited’ or 
otherwise. 


BY MEAD AND STREAM. 
CHAPTER XLVI.—DOWNHILL, 


Arrer that dumb jeave-taking of Madge at the 
station, Philip returned to his chambers, passing 
through the human torrent of Cheapside without 
any sense of sound, touch, or feeling, The room 
in which she had so lately stood looked desolate 
somehow; and yet her visit waa like an ill- 
remembered dream. Only the plaintive voice 
with the faint ‘Good-bye’? haunted his ears. 
The sound way still in them, move where he 
would. 

He tried to shake off the stupor which had 
fastencd upon him as the natural result of 
narcotics, overatrained nerves, and want of sleep. 
One clear idea remained to him: eo far as 
Madge was concerned, he had acted as a man 
ought to act in his circumstances, Dick Craw- 
shay would speedily satisfy her on that score. 
There was a tinge of bitterness in this reflec- 
tion; and the bitterness brought a gleam of 
light, although not sufficient yet to dispel the 
confused ahadowa of his brain. It sufficed, how- 
ever, to make him aware that it was Wren- 
tham’s vague whisperings about Beecham, and 
Madge’z strange asaociation with that person, 
which had urged him to act so harshly. For 
after all, there was no reason why he should 
not work his way out of tho mesa and win 
Sufficient means to make Madge content, how- 
ever far the position might be below that in 
which he would Jike to place her. But the 
haunting voice echoed its ‘Good-bye, and it 
aeemed as if he had put away the love which 
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might have sustained him in this time of trial 
‘What a fool, what a fool!’ And he pet the 
floor restlessly, repeating that melancholy confes- 
sion. 

He wished Wrentham would come back, s0 
that he might discuss the state of affairs again, 
and obtain explanations of certain items in the 
accounts he had gone over during the night 
There he was at last, and something particular 
;must have happened to make him Eiock 60 


violently. 
He threw n the door, and Mr Shield 
urried blustering way, bringing 





entered in his 
with him a mixed aroma of brandy and gin. 
His bushy beard and whiskers were tangled, and 
his somewhat bloodshot eyes stared fiercely into 
space. 

‘Pretty mess—horrible mess,’ he muttered in 
his jerky manner, as he forced his way into the 
room and flung his huge form on the couch ; 
‘and I can’t get you out of it, I’m in a mess 
too.’ 

The surprise at the appearance of Shield, his 
rough manner, and the announcement he made, 
roused Philip most effectually from his own 
morbid Lroodings. 

‘You in a mess, sir—I do not understand.’ 
In his bewilderment, he omitted the welcome 
which he would have given at any other time, 
and did not even express surprise that Shicld 
should have answered his letter in person. 

‘You'll get it into your head quick enough.— 
Give me a drink firet—brandy, 1f you have it. 
Tnke a cigar. They're first-rate. Drink, smoke, 
and [ll tell you.’ 

We threw a huge cigar on the table, and lit 
ene himself in a furious way. But, in spite of 
his rough reckless manner, he was watching 
Philip narrowly from under his heavy eyebrows. 
Philip having mechanically placed a Wottle and 
glass on the table, stood waiting explanations, 

‘Light up.’ (Lhe cominand was obeyed slowly.) 
‘Give us soda... Ah, that’s better. Take 
some—you ll want it te keep your courage up.’ 

‘Not at present, thank you. I should be glad 
if you would tell me at once the meaning of 
your strange statement that you too are in 
cifficultics, That fact makes my loss of your 
money 80 much the worse,’ 

“Tt’s bad—bad. Easily told. Think of me 
doing it! GA into a bogus thing—lost every 
available penny 1 had. That’s why there is no 
help for you.’ 

Mr Shield did not look like a person who had 
‘fallen from the height of fortune to the depth 
‘of poverty. He drank and smoked as one indif- 
| ferent to the severest buffets of fate. 
| *Graciona powers—vou cannot be serious!’ 
ejaculated Philip. 

‘Fact, all the same. Not ruin exactly; but 
not a brass farthing to come to me for a year or 
more.’ 

Philip paced the floor in agitation, unable 
to realise immediately the horrible calamity 
which had befallen his uncle. But the severity 
of the shock had the effect of rousing him 
to new life and vigour, ATl his misfortunes 
dwindled to pettiness beside those of his bene- 
factor. He stop before him, calm, and with 
an i Sapo of firmness to which the lines 
made by recent calamities added strength. There 


a a 











Ones sou” 


was no more wildness in the eyes; he had end- 
denly grown old. 

*T understand, Mr Shield, that your present 
position is no better than my own!’ he said 
slowly. 

‘Not much—maybe worse.’ 

‘I¢ shall not be worse, for whatever I can 
gain by any labour or skill is yours.’ 

‘So? granted Shield as he drank and atared 
at the man through clouds of smoke. 

*Yes, my course is plain,’ Philip went on 
deliberately ; ‘we must sell the works and material 
for what they will fetch; they ought to fetch 
more than enough to clear off the debta.’ 

‘Well?? 

‘Y believed—and still believe—that if you 
had been able to make the necessary advances, 
we cowd have carried the scheme t* a successful 
issue, notwithstanding my blunkrs, My first 
mistake was in beginning on too big a scale. 
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Then they glared at each other th 
amoke, Shield’s face with its hairabways 
looked like that of a Scotch terrier, in which 
only the eyes give a hint of expression. Sud. 
denly his hand was thrust out and 
Philip's with hearty satisfaction, 

‘Right! Was sure of it without a word from 
you; but your brother is not eure that your 
signature is not genuine” 

‘Did he say so?’ (How the pale checks flushed 
with indignation at the thought that Coutts 
should admit the one signature to be a forgery, 
and doubt whether his was or not.) 

*Didn’t say it—locked it,’ answered Shield 
with jerky emphasis. 

“When did you sve him ?? 

‘Yesterday.’ 

‘Why did he not come to me then, as soon 
as he had seen you?’ 

‘Don’t know ’—-but there was a low guttural 


That cannot be helped. Nuw we have to look ' sound, as if Shield were inwardly chuckling with 
the rnin straight in the face, and whatever work | self-congratulation that he understood very well 
can do to make you feel your Josses Jess, it shall why Coutts had chosen to go to him and not 





be done. 
‘Don't see how it’s to We done, muttered 
Shield, as if finding a difficulty somewhere. 


‘We'll try our best at anyrate; and you will! 
never haye! difficult to understand how a mistake of this 


believe, Mr Shield, that I should 


touched the money, if there had ever occurred | 
to me a suspicion that you might some day | 
You will renember that 1! for eo jirge an amount without mentioning it 


fecl the loss of it. 


! curious transaction. 


to his brother. 

Philip was annoyed and puzzled by this 
He had always regarded 
his brother as such a keen trader, that it was 


magnitude could be made by him. 
‘Did he say how he came to deal with a bill 


alwave wnderstood your wealth to be almost | tu me?’ 


unlimited.’ 


‘Mu wealth never was, and isn’t likely to be. ! business from your manager Wrentham, 
no reason to doubt its gentuneness till afterwards 


Been a michty fall in diamonds lately,’ 

‘Well, [ understood go. (The cmphasia on 
the ‘my’ was not observed by Phihp) ‘How- 
ever, | hope you agree to accept the only 
T can make for all your kindness to me.’ 

‘Don't see how it’s to be done,’ growled Shicld, 
again finding a difficulty somewhere. 

‘We must find that out, mir, sad Philip with 
quiet resolution, 


‘Got to find your way out of this mess first. | 


alf enough to clear off 


The works won't bring 
round— 


your debts. You've been cheated all 
paying the hizhest price for rubbish ’ 


“Impossible '’ interrupted Philip. 





‘Wrentham 





return | 





‘Says he took it in the ordinary way of 
Had 


Then he 


‘Can 


when he came to compare signatures. 


called on ine! 


‘Wrentham !?) Philip started to his feet. 
the man have been cheating me all along}? 

‘ Looks like it.’ 

‘He ought to be here now. I'll send for 
him’ 

‘Stop! There’s more in the affair and more 
to be got out of it than we sce at this minute. 
We have more than a week to work in, Let's 
work.’ 

‘Willingly ; but in this matter we have noth- 
ing more to do than repudiate the forgery, and 





nay have made mistakes ; but he is too much a! leave Coutts and the police to settle with the 
y P 


man of business to have done that.’ 

“Fact it was done, all the same Then there’s 
no time to turn round. 
ime falls due in a week or a0." 


Philip had been about to say, ‘Wrentham must | 
account to us, if the materials have not been! 


according to sample and order ;’ but Wrentham 


That bill you drew on! 


a he 

te felt bitter enough towards Coutts to have 
little regret for the loss which was about to fall 
on him. He would have felt still more bitter 
if he had known how eagerly Coutts hid made 
use of this foryed bill to endeavour to ingratiate 
himself into the place which Philip held in their 


was driven from his mind ly the last sentence, ‘ uncle’s estimation. 


whieh Shield jerked out before any interruption | 
| what a 


was possible. 
“Bill {—What bill 7? 
‘The one for six theusand—your brother 
Coutte discounted it, and’... 
made a long pause, looking steadily at Philip . 
‘but it was not signed by Austin Shield.’ 


a thum 

lamp shake. Philip stared for an 
thunder-stricken by this new revelation. 

recovered quickly, and gave a prompt answer. 

| _*If there is such a bill—I di 
either.’ 


Here Shield {as much more if he chose to work the 
ees The greed eyea of Coutts adieysa had j:leamed 
i with wild fancies suggested by t 
The huge fist came down on the table with 
that made the glasses rattle and the 
instant, | 
He | and the gre f 
i devising schemes by which he might win 
not sign it rich man’s esteem and confidence, with the pro- 


! spect of a share, at least, of his possessions, 


Wrentham hal assured Coutts, and given him 
peared to be conclusive evidence, that 
Shield had realised fabulous sums out of the 


| diamond fielda, and had it in his power to realise 


ground. 


ese disclusures 
of the man who had been for a time one of 
Shield’s London agents ; and who must therefore 
be able to & with certainty of his affaire ; 

a brain had been for months busy 
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forged bill afforded him the opportunity he 
desired, and he made the most of it without 
committing himself to any definite charge against 
his brother. 

The clevercest men are apt to judge others in 
some degree by reflection of their own natures, 
and so go wide of the mark. Coutts tried to 
teach the good-will of Mr Shield through his 
pocket; and he went wide of his mark. He 
was, however, at present happy in the idea that 
he had scored a bull’s-eye. 

‘That all you see to do?’ queried Shield after 
& pause, during which he watched Philip. 
an far as the forgery is concerned, that is 

? 

‘Ah. ...Isee more. Maybe we can get back 
a little of the waste. No saying. Worth trying. 
Anyhow, we can have a grin at the beggars who 
thought us bigger fuols dian we looked. That’s 
what we've got to work for.’ 

‘T don’t quite sce what advantage we are to 
obtain in that way.’ 

‘Clear enough, though. We recover a part of 
what is loat—maybe the Siege part. Don’t give 
Wrentham or your brother a hint till you sec 
me again. Go on with your arrangements as if 
you had heard nothing.’ 

‘Very well, since it is your wish. Meanwhile, 
I shall get another bed fitted up here, so that 

ou can occupy it as soon as you are obliged to 

eave the hotel. We'll manage to keep on the 
chambers somehow.’ 

‘All right, said Shield, nodding his head 
heavily, ‘But you don’t know what you are 
bringing on yourself, I’m fond of that.’ 

He pointed with his cigar to the brandy bottle. 
Philip gave his shoulders an impatient jerk ; he 
had no need for this confession, 

‘I hope not too fond, sir; althongh it is easy 
to understand how a man leading such a solitary 
life as yours has been inay contract the habit of 
looking for comfort from that false friend. But 
if it be so, then it ia better you shonld be with 
mo than with strangers,’ 

‘Kind—very kind. I thank you. And now 
that l’ve given you all this bad news, here’s a 
bit of oor newa. Found an old friend of mine 
takes interest in everything, Says he'll make 
an offer for the works if on investigation he finds 
anything practicable in your scheme. More; if 
he finds that your failure is not due to neypli- 
gence, hel] make you an offer for your services 
as manager of some sort.’ 

This was indeed good news, and Plilip’s eyes 
brightened with pleasure ; but his first thought 
was for others. 

‘Then we shall not starve, uncle,” thank 
heaven; and if your friend has capital enough, 
I may sec my project carried out under my own 
direction yet. 

‘Maybe. Don't be too jolly over it. Beacham’s 
a crotchety cur, and may change the whole 


thing. : 
‘Beecham !—Is he the friend you mean ?? 


“Yea Says he knows you, and rather likes 
‘ou.’ 
4 ‘He is very kind,’ said Philip coldly; ‘but 
suibepedt @ possibility of our not agrecing if) brought 
ever far tN! Pithat, no fear of that—I'm off 
which he wot m8 Sy 


haunting voice 
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the brandy bottle in; then, without the 
slightest indication ot unsteadiness, strode out 
of the room and got into the hansom which was 
waiting for him. 


PENCIL-MAKING. 


At the head of the beautiful valley of Borrow- 
dale lies the little hamlet of Seathwaite. Near a 
clump of historic yews, six or eight whitewashed 
cottages nestle, a favourite haunt of artists, and 
the one solitary place in England where plum- 
bago is to be found in absolute purity. Here the 
mountains converge on either side, until Glara- 
mara at last fills the gap and closes in the vale. 
Travellers who wish to proceed farther, must 
go, either on horseback or on foot, over Sty Head 
Pass, and so into Wastdale, or past Scafell, into 
Langdale. Secluded little spot in Cumberland 
as this is, its hidden treasure was well known 
to our ancestors at least two hundred years ago; 
nor did any sentimental ideas of spoiling the 
lovely scenery deter them from mining into the 
mountain-side in search of that peculiar form of 
carbon commonly known as blacklead, plumbago, 
or graphite. The first and by far the most gene- 
rally used of these names is a decided misnomer, 
for although there are many lead-mines in Cum- 
berland, plumbago contains no trace of lead, but 
is one of the two crystallised forms in which 
carbon exists; the other being the diamond. 
Plumbago as found here lies in nests or pockets 
—or sops, as they are locally named. These sops 
are eavernous holes, varying in size from a few 
cubic inches to several cubic feet, and occur in 
the solid rock, resembling on a large scale whab 
are known as air-holes in iron castings. The 
miners follow certain veins of granite as ao guide 
to the sops, and come upon them suddenly in the 
heart of the mountain. It is in these that the 
plumbago—or tad, as the workmen call it—ia 
found, in the form of black lumps, just like eggs 
in a nest, Some pieces are as smull as peas, and 
others as Jarge as big melons. How that plum- 
bago came there, is a great puzzle to geologists, 
Odd pieces have been occasionally turned up 
by husbandinen whilst delving the ground ; but 
it is probable that these were originally im- 
bedded in the rocks, masses of which, having 
become detached by frost and rain, fell into the 
valley, and in their descent were broken up, and 
so laid bare the plumbago that was inside. 

Owing to its power of standing great heat, our 
forefathers used plumbago for crucibles, a large 
portion being sent to the Mint for operations 
connected with coining. Pencils were also made 
of it; and people who have been accustomed 
to hear of Cumberland lead-pencils, may imagine 
that they are yet; but it is a mistake A 
drawing-pencil made of this virgin graphite 
cannot be manufactured to cost les than a 
shilling ; and who, except for some exceptional 
work, would give such a price? The scientific 
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chemist has stepped in and supplied 8 cheaper 
article. Conté, a Frenchman, about the end 
of lest century, was the first to auggest a eb- 
stitute, or rather a partial one; and since then, 
his idea has been step by step worked out 
and perfected, until to-day we are able to pro- 
duce a commercial pencil at the wholesale price 
of less than one farthing. Even crucibles are 
now rarely made from it; so that, what with 
one thing and another, the Borrowdale mine has 
been closed for the last five years. Many of the 
visitors suppose that the stoppage of the works 
is caused by the mine having been exhausted. 
This, however, is a mistake, es there is every 
reason to believe that there are yet very large 
quantities of plumbago in the rock ; but the cost 
of production, and the discovery of cheaper 
substitutes, render further mining impracticable 

as a commercial undertaking. 

To give an idea of the difference in value of 
plumbaco—the last lot from this mine soll in 
London brought thirty shillings per pound ; and 


it has been known to sell fur one hundred and | 


sixty shillings; whilst the price at present for 
best foreign is about forty shillings per hnudred- 
weight, or, say, fourpence per pound. 


&c., can be bought much cheaper. Foreign 
plumbago is chiefly imported from Ceylon and 
Bohemia, where it is found in veins in large 
quantities ; but ag this kind cannot be used for 
pencils in its crude state, it has to Le ‘manufac 
tured.’ This is done largely at Keswick ; 80 that, 


after all, when a purchaser Luys a ‘best Cum-} knots, and is swect-scented. 


berland pencil,’ he is pot altogether deceived ; 
for although the blacklead dues come from Ceylon 
and the cedar from Florida, were they not first 
introduced to each other by the Keswick work- 
man, toiling at his bench in the water-turned 
mills on the banks of the Greta? The Borrow- 
dale graphite varices much in degree of hardness ; 
consequently, in the old days when it was made 
into pencila, each lump was tested and sorted 
according to the depth of colour it produced on 
a yee of paper. The clawification was from 
HLH.HL or very bard, to BBBB. or very soft 
and black. The graphite waa then sawn hy 
hand into strips, which were inserted mto a 
slot or groove in the wood, and the whole glued 
together and turned in a lathe into a pencil. 
The method of to-day is quite different, and 
there being great competition in this trade, 
apeed combined with good work is the principal 
eud to be attained to bring the cost as low as 
possible. 

The three mills at Keswick employ about a 
hundred workpeople, males and females. The 
mcn eam on an average about twenty-five shil- 
lings 
The Wacklesd we are new speaking of imported 
plumbago—is first crushed and then meets with 
what is technically called a binding, the com- 
position of which ig a trade secret end varies 
atcach mill. Its purpose is, as the term deno 
to give a glutinous consistency to the pow 
plumbago and also to add to the blackness of its 
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Taferior | 
qualities, such ay are used for Llackleading grates, | kind of work is c 
‘rather working the wood, for it uudergoes no 


week, and the women about twelve. . 
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marking qualities. Lampblack, sulphuric j 
gum-arabic, resin, and vent other > jean 
are used in this binding, The whole is worked _ 
into a pul seven revolving stones. It is then | 
partial ed an ain crushed. Whilst in 
this half-dry state, it B forced through a mould 
under considerable pressure. These moulds are | 
of various sizes, from a very big one a quarter: 
inch square, used for fancy walking-sticks—a 
mere catchpenny, and purchased only by touriats 
as mementoesa—to the little round ones used 
for putting into pencil-cases and which are 
called ‘lead-points.’ Tho intermediate sizes are 
known as Carpenters, Drawing, Pocket-bouk, 
and Programme. A workman receives the thin 
strip of blacklead as it is slowly foreed through 
the mould, and at intervals breaks it off, care- 
fully placing it on a board between pieces 
of wood. By this means a large qunauly can 
be kept without fear of damage. Whon suffi- 
cient 1s moulded to com a baking, the oven 
is heated; and these long slips, which are 
exactly the size of the lead in a pencil, are cut 
‘into Iengths of about four inches, and packed 
with care in cast-iron crucibles. These are then | 
ut into the oven, and allowed to remain at a 
| red heat for two hours, When gently cooled, the 
| leads are ready for peucils. 
In another part of the manufactory, s different 
cing on—that of preparing, or 
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fehanve but that of shape. Cedar is universally 

used, except in sd luw qualities and carpenters’ 

penetls, Most of this wood comes from America ; ‘ 
| and Florida is one of the largest esporting States, | 
The chief reasons for using cedar are—that it is . 
easily worked, is soft, straght-grained, free from ; 
An eminent firm of | 
toilet-zoap makera have taken note of this last | 
quality, and purchase all the cedar sawdust that 
is made in these pencil-milla A minimum 
of waste is onc of the sure signs of an advanced 
civilisation. Many and various circnlar saws 
reduce the cedar logs into strips of two sizea— 
one, about thirty inches long, an inch and a 
quarter wide, and three-eizhths of an inch thick ; 
the other, of the saine dimensions, but only hall 
the thickness. These are examined; and any 
having defects, such as kuota, eracky, &, are 
laid aside, to be used in shorter lengths, the bad 
places having been cut out. he thicker or 
threc-eighth-inch strips are then pursed throngh 
the grooviug-machine, which cuts out three perfect 
and clean grooves up the whule length. These 
are now ready to receive the strips of lead, which 
are first dipped in glue and placed by girls into 
the grooves, which they exactly fill. e wood 
has now the appearance of having three black 
lines running parallel along the whole length. 
This surface is then brushed over with hot 
slue and the thinner strip placed firmly on it. 

{ any pencil is looked at closely, the joining of 
these tw> pieces will be easily noticed, The 
whole ix placed, with many similar ones, in a 

e, where they are p' firmly together 
until the glue has quite set. 

Tt will bo yodertood on oF peer aaet 
composed of two strips of wood, firmly glu 
together, inside which, three grooves, filled with 
plumbago composition, run from one end to the & 
other—about thirty iuches, or sufficient to make #f 
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four pencils to each groove—that ia, twelve pen- 
cils % all, The length of a finished ene At 
seven inches, These pieces are then taken to a 
very curious machine pd eg twice through. 
The first time, the top ace is plonghed from 
end to end into what resembles three distinct 
semicivenlar ridges; the piece is then turned, 
and the other side treated in a similar manner. 
The result of this second ploughing is that three 
perfectly circular and entirely separate lengths 
are seen to emerge from the machine. On exam- 
ining any one of these it will be found to be a 

cil thirty inches long, having the vein of 
Jacklead exactly in the centre. This is an Ame- 
Tican invention, and has done much to reduce 
the cost of the modern pencil. 

The pencila, however, have to pass through 
many hands before they can claim to be finished. 
Women rub them with fine sand-paper, other 
women varnish and polish them, and then they 
are cut by a circular saw into seven-inch lengths. 
For the first time, they could now be recog- 
nised by a child as pencils, A thin shaving is 
taken off each end, which gives them a finished 
appearance and causes the lead to shine, as the 
saw does not cut clean cnough for a fastidious 
public. Lastly, the pencil is stamped, not neces- 
sarily always with the maker's name, for nowa- 
days he occasionally sinks his individuality for 
the purpose of selling his wares; and for an 
order of a grosa, some makers will stamp any 
village stutioner’s name on each pencil. 





MR PUDSTER’S RETURN. 
CHAPTER IT. 


Mr Cunrox Maaaiepy had been married rather 
less than two-und-twenty hours, when at about 
nine o'clock on the morning of March 23, 1868, 
he walked into the room in which he had so often 
breakfasted and dined with his late friend and 
partner, Solomon Pudster. Mr Mageleby, who 
was pre-cminently a man of business, had not 
seen tit to go to the Isle of Wieht or to Paris 
to spend his honeymoon; and Mrs Maggleby, 
who was nothing if not x woman of sound eense, 
had loyally accepted the derision of her third 
lord and master. They had agreed to stay in 
town, and not to allow their new happiness to 
interfere with their material interests in Mincing 
Lane. Mr Maggleby had determined, however, 
to make a holiday of the day after his wedding ; 
to stay at home in the morning with his wile, 
to cecort her to Madamo Tussauds in the after- 
noon, and to take her to the play in the 
evening. 

With this comfortable programme in his mind’s 
eye, Mr Maggleby came down ta breakfixt in his 
flowered dreasing-gown. Mrs Maygleby, he knew, 
would not be many minutes behind him, and he 
therefore rang the bell for the coffee, aud turned 
lazily towards the table, upon which lay two 
piles of letters, The smaller heap chictly con- 
sisted of missives addreased to Mrs Pudster, for 
the marriage of the previous day had not aa 
yet been noised abroad in the country, aud Mrs 
Maggleby had several female correspondents who 
communicated with her much more olten than 
she communicated with them. The larger bundle 


was made up of letters addressed either to Mr 
Maggleby or to Messrs Pudeter and Maggleby, 
the letters to the firm having been a y 
brought down from Mincing Lane by a con- 
fidential clerk. 

It was a chilly morning; and Mr Maggleby, 
with the letters in his hand, sank into an easy- 
chair by the fireside, and then to polish 
his spectacles, But ere he had time to complete 
that operation, one envelope attracted the atten- 
tion of his not very dim-sighted eyes. It bore 
the post-mark ‘Plymouth,’ and was addressed in 
a familiar Hane ene Without waiting to 
put on his spectaclea, Mr Maggleby seized this 
envelope and tore it open. or an instant he 
stared at the letter which it contained; then 
he turned white, and fell back with a groan. 
But Mr Maggleby was a man of considerable 
self-command, and he soon partly recovered 
himself. 

‘Maria must not see me in this agitated state,’ 
he murmured, as he rose. ‘I shall go back to 
my dressing-room, and decide upon some plan 
of action before I face her.’ And with unstead 
steps, he quitted the dining-room, taking with 
him the letter that was the canse of his 
emotion. 

Almost immediately afterwards, ao servant 
entered with the coffee and some covered dishes, 
which she sct upon the table; and no sooner 
had she withdrawn than Mrs Maggleby appeared. 
Mrs Maggleby looked blooming, and was evi- 
dently in capital spirits. She caught up her 
letters, sat down smiling in the very easy-chair 
from which her husband had risen a few minutes 
earlier, and began to read. The first letters to 
he opened were, of course, those which were 
addressel to her in her new name. They con- 
tained congratulations upon her marriage. Then 
she attacked the envelopes that were addressed 
to Mrs Pudster. One contained a bill; another 
contained a request for Mrs Pudster’s vote and 
interest on behalf of Miss Tabitha Gabbles, a 
inaiden lady who was sevking admission into 
the Home for the Daughters of Decayed Trinity 
Pilots; and a third brought a lithographed 
Ietter from the Marquis of Palmyra, imploring 
the recipient to make some mint subscription 
to the funds of the Association for the Encourage- 
ment of Asparagus Culture in the Scilly Islands. 
There were alsy: letters from Miss Martha Tigstake 
and Mrs Benjamin Bowery, dealing with nothing 
in particular and with everything in general ; 
and finally there was a letter bearing the post- 
mark ‘Plymouth. Mrs Maggleby opened it 
carelessly ; but a single glance at its contents 
caused her to start wp, grasp convulsively at the 
mantelpiece, utter an exclamation, and tremble 
like a leaf, 

‘Poor Gideon!’ she said. ‘What a fearful 
blow! He mustn’t see me in this agitated 
state I shall go up-stairs in, and decide 
upon some plan of action before I face him.’ 
And Mrs Maggleby, letter in hand and pale as 
death, quitted the room, leaving the coffee and 
the eggs and bacon and the crumpets to get 
cola. 

Three-quarters of an hour later, Mr Maggleby 
ventured down-staira again. He was dressed as 
if to go to the City, and in his hand he held 


a letter which bore the simple address, ‘Maria’ 
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This letter he laid upon his wife’s plate It| ‘I knew it!” ejaculated Mr Maguleby. ‘I 
was worded as follows : have just received the leiter that he « of” 

“What does it all mean?’ asked Doddard. 


My pearest Lire—I am suddenly and anex- 
pected summoned to Mincing Lane on busi- 
ness of the greatest importance. Ido not know 
exactly when I shall return, but you must 
not be anxious.—Yours devotedly, GIDEON. 


Mr Magyleby hastily seized o tepid crumpet, | 
and without the formality of seating himself at 
the table, devoured the clammy dainty. Then, 
hearing his wife upon the stairs, he rushed 
like a madman from the room, and an instant 
afterwards, left the house and quietly closed the 
front-door behind him. 

Mrs Maggleby, whose face bore traces of 
recent weeping, entered the dining-room as if 
she expected to find the place tenanted by a 
ghost. Discovering, however, that it was empty, 
she resumed her seat by the fire, and, with an 
hysterical outburst, buried her head in her hands 

‘Poor dear Gideon!’ she sobbed. ‘What will 
become of him and me? We shall be imprisoned 
for life; I know we shall. The house will have 
to be shut up; the business will go to ruin; 
the servants will have to know all. Qh, it is too! 
terrible! But J must compose myself. Gideon 
will be coming down, and I must be prepared 
to Lreak the news to him;’ and with great self- 
command, Mrs Maggleby wiped her eyes and 
seated herself at the table. As ehe did so, she 
cunght sight of her husband’s note, which she 
eagerly opened. 

‘He has gone!’ she exclaimed despairingly, 
when she had read it, ‘I am left alune to bear 
the trial!—Ah, Gideon, you little kuow how 
eruel you are. But I must follow you. We 
must concert measures at once.’ 

Ounce more she went up-stairs, She put on 
her bonnet and cloak; she covered her flushed 
fuce with a thick veil; and without saying 
word to anv of her servants, she left the house, 
and mae the best of her way to the nearest 
ecabstand. 

Meantime, Mr Magzleby had been driven to 
his place of business in Mincing Lane, He 
cntered his office, and sat down as if dazed, in 
lis private room. Hearing of his inci pals 
unexpected arrival, the head-clerk, Mr John 
Doddard, almost immediately appeared He too 
was acared and breathless. . 

‘Read, sir, read!’ he gasped as he thrust an 
open letter into Mr Mayslcb, ’s hand. 

Mr Masyleby mechanically took the letter, 
and read aloud as follows : 


On board 8.8. Camel, off Plymouth, Tuesday. 
Deak Mr Dopparp—As you are probably 
not expecting me, I send a line ashore to Iet 
abe know that I hope to return in time to_be at 
uusiness at the nual hour on Thursday. Please 
take care that there is a good fire in my private 
room, as a Visit to Demerara always, as you 
know, renders me particularly sensitive to cold 
and damp. I am writing to Mr Maggleby. We 
have had a capital voyage so far, but the weather 
in the Channel threatens to be rather dirty. I 
shall land at Gravesend; and if you can find 
out when the Camel is likely to be there, you 
baer down some one to meet me.—Yours 

faithfully, Solomon PUDSTER. 








| 


‘T seem to be dreaming, sir. We buried poor 
Mr Eel at months: Poach wet’ 
ought, murmure leby vaguely. 

‘But this letter is certaialy in tae Lanves ag. 
And look at the post-mark. There it ie, os 
lain as possible: “Plymouth, Mar. 22, 1868.” 
hat was yesterday ; and to-day is Wednesday 
{arch 23d-—Just read my letter, Mr Doddard }} 
and he pulled from his pocket a missive, which 
he handed to his clerk. 

Mr Doddard read as follows : 


On board 8.8. Camel, off Plymouth, Tuesday. 

My vEarR Gripgron—Here y am almost at 
home again. I fancy that you didn’t expect to 
ace me just at present; for I wasn’t able to 
write to you before we left Demerara; 50, a8 
we are now sending ashore here, I post you a 
few lines to prepare you for the surprise. 1t 
ig, as you know, quite unusual for vessels of 
this line to call at Plymouth, and therefore I 
haven't time to send you a long letter ; though, 
if we also call at Southampton, I will write 
again from there. I have told Doddard to send 
some one to mect me at Gravesend ; let him take 
down any letters that you may want me to see 
at once. —Yours affectionatcly, SOLOMON, 


I never did!’ cried Mr Doddard. 
‘Yet I could swear to Mr Pudster’s hand- 
writing anywhere. It is o terrible thing for 
man who ought to be lying quietly in his 
coffin to come back like this, and upset every 
one's calculations.’ 

‘You are certain about the handwriting?’ 
asked Mr Magyleby anxiously. 

‘Quite certain !’ replied Mr Doddard. ‘What 
a frightful thing for poor Mrs Pudster !’ 

‘Mrs Maggleby, you mean !’ snid Mr Magyleby. 
‘Yes. I don’t know how to break it to her. 
It’s a case of bigamy ; isn’t it?? 

‘Let ua hope for the beet, sir. Mr Pudster 
won't prosecute, I fancy, coumdertn the peculiar 
character of the circumstances, It’s his fault. 
That's my opinion. I could swear, even now, 
that we buried him. He must have revived in 
his coffin, and been dug up again by the prave- 
diggers; and must then have gone over to 
Demerara, in order to avoid shocking his poor 
wife.’ 

‘T wonder our Demerara agents didn’t say 
something about it when they wrote by the last 
mail,’ said Mr Mageleby. ; ; 

‘Oh, of course he kept them quiet, sir. But 
it’s a cruel case—-that’s all I ave to kay. And 
though I have known Mr Pudater these thirty 
years, and liked him too, I don't hesitate to say 
that he’s not behaving straightforwardly in this 
piece of business.’ : ‘ 

‘Hush! Wait until you know of his motives,’ 
said Mr Maggleby. 

‘He can't ¢x-use himeclf, 
rejoined Mr Doddard warmly. 
back, I go. So there! And I aa 
respect to yut, sir, When a man’s once dead, 
he ® got no right to come back again. It isn’t 
natural; and what's more, it isn’t business- 
like.’ 


Well, 


sir, I tell you,’ 
‘If he comes 
it with all 
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The bitterness of Mr Doddard’s remarks in 
this connection may be partly accounted for by 
consideration of the fact that leby had a 
few days previously announced his intention of 
taking the head-clerk into partnership at an early 
date. Mr Pudster’s return wonld of course 
knock this project on the head. 

‘Well, Doddard) said Mr Maggleby, ‘we can’t 
mend matters by talking. We can only wait; 
and aps, when we sce Mr Pudater, we shall 
find that’ —~ 

But Mr Maggleby’s philosophical remarks were 
suddenly cut short by the unexpected arrival of 
Mrs Maggleby upon the scene. She rushed into 
the private room, stretched forth a letter, and 
fell sobbing upon her husband’s neck. 

Mr Maggleby placed his wife in o chair, opened 
a crpboard: gave her a glass of wine, took the 
letter, and read it. Like the others, it was dated 
from on board the Camel, off Plymouth. ‘My own 
Dearest WIiFs,’ it ran—‘In a few hours from 
this I shall, I hope, be with you once more, never 
again to Icave you. I ought to have already 
apprised you of the probable date of my return ; 
but at the last moment before starting, I had no 
opportunity of writing. How glad I shall be to 
see you! My long absence has been a great trial 
to me, and I feel gure that it has also tried you; 
but it is now almost at an end. I will, if 
possible, write again from Southampton, and tell 
you exactly when to expect me. The sca in the 
Channel is ao rough that at present it is difficult 
to say when we shall get into the river.—Your 
ever joving husband, So.omon.’ 

‘It is most painful!’ gasped Mrs Magpleby. 
“What can we do, Gideon? You must manage 
to mect Solomon at Gravesend. Look in the 
newspaper, and see whether the Camel has been 
signalled yet, He must hear first of what has 
happened either from my lips or from yours; 
and I am really not well enough to go myself. 
I thought that he was lying cold in his cotfin. 
Oh, that I should have committed bigamy! J 
ought to have remained faithful to his memory. 
This is my punishment, but he must—he shall 
forgive me. 

Mr Doddard had gone into the outer oflice, 
and had sent a clerk for a copy of the Temes, 
With this he now returned; and the paper was 
opened on Mr Mavyleby’s table, and eagerly 
scanned for news of the Camel. 

‘Here we have it! sai! Mr Doddard at last. 
©€Steamship Camel, from Demerara to London, 
with o and passengers, was signalled off 
Dover at one o'clock this morning.”—Then Mr 
Pudster will be at Gravesend in an hour or tio, 
sir.’ 

‘Go, Gideon, 
‘Lose no time, 
Tell him all, and implore his forgiveness’ 

‘Yea, 1 think I had better go, Maria)? said Mr 
Maggleby. ‘I will send a clerk home with you, 
and will telegraph to you ea soon as I see your— 
your late husband. In the meantime, try to be 
calm. Please tell them to call a cab, Doddard,’ 

Mr Doddard returned to the cuter office, and 
despatched a messenger for two cabs Mr 
Muagyleby handed Mra Maggleby into ono of 
them, and a clerk followed her, 
unfortunate man went back for a moment to his 
private room to study Bradshaw on the best and 


Y exclaimed Mrs Maggleby. 
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Fake a special train if necessary, | 
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eporticss route from London to Gravesend. 
here was a train at a quarter past eleven. It 


was then a quarter to eleven. 

‘And when will he be at Gravesend?’ asked 
| Mr Masalehy. 

Mr Doddard turned in to the Times. But 


instead of at once lighting upon the shipping 
news, his eye fell upon a h that occu- 
| pied a not very conspicuous position at the foot 
| of the page. Suddenly he uttered a cry. 

‘What's the matter, Doddard?’ demanded Mr 


Maggleby, who was epily owing impatient. 





Mr Doddard replied by bursting into a par- 
oxysm of laughter. ‘By Jove!’ he exclaimed, 
‘this is too ridiculous! I never heard of such a 


thing in my life! It is like a play! Ha, ha, ha!’ 
‘Your aaveiindnt is rather iltined: cried Mr 
Maggleby reproachfully. ‘Tell me when Mr 
Pudster will arrive at Gravesend ; and be quick, 

or I shall lose that train.’ 
head-clerk 


‘A pump, too!’ continued the 
hilariously. 

‘You’re mad, I think, said Mr Maggleby. 
‘What do you mean?’ 

‘Well, read this, sir,’ answered Mr Doddard, 
and he handed the Times to his principal and 
pointed to the paragraph. 

Mr Maggleby testily took the paper, adjusted 
his spectacles, and read : 

‘ExTRaoRDINARY Discovery at PLymouTa.— 
The corporation of Plymouth recently decided to 
remove an old and disused pump which for many 

ears has stood handleless and dry on the Hoe, 

esterday morning, some workmen proceeded to 
remove it, and in its interior they were astonished 
to discover a number of letters, which had, it 
is supposed, been put into the hole into which 
the handle formerly fitted, under the delusion 
that the pump was a post-office pillar letter-box, 
The letters were at once taken to the Plymouth 
post-oftice, and were without delay forwarded to 
their destinations.’ 

‘Can it be true?’ ejaculated Mr Maggtleby, 
with a great sigh of relief. ‘Then the fact of 
the Camel having been signalled lust night off 
Dover is merely a coincidence?’ 

‘Most certainly,’ said Mr Doddard. 

‘Thank Heaven !’ cried Mr Maggleby fervently. 
| ‘Send the cab away, Doddarl. But no! I'll 
igo home again at once, and set my poor wife at 
panes: Ha, hat I do remember now, that when 

poor Mr Pudster came home from his last voyage, 
ne discovered that some letters which he had 
nosted at Plymouth had not been delivered. We 
didn’t miss them, because, as you recollect, 
Doddard, he wrote again from Southampton.’ 

‘OF course he did, sir,’ said Mr Doddard. 
‘Well, let us congratulate ourselves, It would 
have been a fearful business for Mrs Mageleby 
to have to go through.’ 

‘And it would have been bad for you, Doddard, 
i for it would have spoilt your chance of a ee 
ship for some time to come. Now, I’m off’ 

Mr Maggleby put the Times in his pocket, and 
‘departed ; and when he reached his home and 








‘showed the paper to his wife, the couple sas 
‘together for at least half an hour, talking over 
‘the extraordinary nature of the adventure. 

Then the | 
Tussaud’s and the theatre after all, Maria,’ said 
, Mr Maggleby at luncheon. 


‘Well, we shall be able to go to Madame 
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And go they did; and what is more, Mr 
Poddard became a partner a fortnight Jater, the 
firm theneeforward being known as Mageleby 

and Deddard. 








THE FORESIGHT OF INSECTS FOR 
THEIR YOUNG. 


Ix no manner is the mysterious influence of 
instinct over the insect world more remarkably 
manifested than by the care taken by parent 
insects for the future welfare of offspring which 
they are destined never to behold. As the 
human parent upon his deathbed makes the best 
provision he can for the sustenance and prosperity 
of his infant children, whom death has decreed 
that he may not in person watch over, so those 
insects which nature has decreed shal? be always 
the parents of orphan children, led by an uncrring 
influence within, do their best to provide for the 
wants of the coming generation. 

The butterfly, after flitting through her short 


ereature devoid of mind—upon any chance plant, 


she herself has been wont to draw her susten- 
ance, bot upon the particular plant which 
forms the invariable food of the ee of her 
species, The various kinds of clothes-mothe 
penetrate into our cupboards, drawers, and 
everywhere where furs, woollen garments, &c., 
are stored, that they may there lay their 
eggs, wo hatch into the burrowing grabs which 
are the terror of our housekeepers. The ichuen- 
mon tribe, one of nature's greatest counter- 
peises to keep down the teo rapid ineregse of 
the insect worl, lay their eggs in the larvie of 
other insects, which evaa wher hatched develop 
into 8 devouring brood, which unpratefully turn 
upon and «desour the helpless “creature that 
sheltered therm as & nest. The female ichnenmon 
having discoverea @ caterpillar or yrub which 
her instinct informs her has not been 43+ viously 
attacked, at once proce-ds to thrust her ovipositor 
vito the writhing body of her victim, depositing 
one or more cggs, according to the size of the 
living food-supply. When hatched, the larva: 
devour and live upon their foster-parent, avoiding 
in a marvellous way the vital parts of their | 
Victim, whose life is most accurltely timed to 
last until ite young tormentors are full grown, and 
not beyond. At one time, we were led to belicve 
in occasional instances of the instinct of female 
ichneumons being at fault, by observing them 
apparently ovipositing upon the dry shells of 
up from hich the butterflies bad escape. | 
This, however, we subsequently found to be an 
erroneous idea, the fact of the matter being, 
that the caterpillar upon which the parent 


ichneumon had laid her fatal egg, had had time, | year when it has to Jeposit its egos, 
before the full development of the young| generation of those imoths, emerging in May 


ichneumon grub, to turn to the pupal atage. | 
What, then, we saw was the young ichneumon 
fly just emerged from the dry pupal case, the 
contents of which it had first devoured im its 
own larval stare, then, iteelf turning to a pu’ 

it bad lain, thus doubly incased, until, having 


prison, awaiting sufficient strength 


ite wings, What s wooden horse of Troy such | ration, to 
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life, seeks out a epot whereon to Jeposit her | 
numerous egps, not-—as one might expect of aftender hark of young hickory shoots. When 


or even upon the plant or flower from which | 


from pupo: which have lain in the granaries 
through the waster, lay their countless egus 
upon the aa yet ungathered : u whic 
their young ploy havoc until, having passed 
ehrouce the necessary stages, they come out 


in the autumn as the second generation amidst 


broken forth a perfect fly, it rested upon its late | the now stored-up yruin. Now, however, their 
to come to | instinct prompts 








a chrysalis would prove, if introduced into the 
breeding eatabliahtnent ofa collector ! ‘ 

Other members of the ichnenmon tribe do nag 
actually insert their eggs into the destined food- 
supply of their young; but, as it were, going 
deeper into calculation of future eventa, content 
themselves with laying them in clese proximity 
to the eggs of some member of the tribe upon 
which it is their mission to prey. 

There is an old saying— 












Big fleas have little floas 
Upon their backs to bite ‘em; 
Little fleas have smaller floas, 
So on ad infinitum ; 







which is very true, inasmuch as from the great 
humble-bee joan to the tiniest corn-thripa—a 
mere speck of dust to the naked eye—all insects 
have their parasites, and generally their own 
special species of ichneumon, to prevent their 
over-increase and tu preserve the dne balance 
of nature. There is a epevies of longicorn beetle, 
found in Pennsylvania, which feeds upon the 










Jaying-time arnmves, the female, having deposited 
her eggs in cavities perforated in the bark, 
carvlully cuts a groove, about one-tenth of 
an inch wide and deep, round the shoot juet 
below where ber treasures lie. The object,” 
or rathev we supper we ought to say the 
consequence, of this act is the withering and 
decay of the shoot, a provision for the sustenance 
of her young, which, when in their larval state, 
live upon dead wood! ‘This remarkable insect 
is called the hickory girder from the above- 
mentioned habit, which, we think, is one of the 
mnost extraordinary instances of foresight, through 
a mere blind instinct, that have ever come under 
observation. 

The gadfly (Hustrus equi), whose larva are 
the bots which inhabit the mtestines of the horse, 
ains for her progeny that comfortable position 
iy entrapping the animal itsclf into introducing 
her egus within ita stomach. For this purpose, 
she luys her eggs upon such portions of the 
horse’s body as he ig in the habit of frequently 
licking, such as the knees, shoulders, &c, The 
unerring nature of her instinct is shuwn by the 
fact that she never chooses as a nidus any 
portion of the body which the horse is unable 
to reach with ite tongue. Having thus been 
introduced into their natural feeding-prounds, the 
bots there pass their Jarval cxistence, until, it 
becoming time for them to aseume the pupal 
form, they go forth with the animal’s dung 
to reach the earth, burrow into it, und therain 

the insects’ purgatory. 

Oe ‘ain, one Fol the rain-moths (Gelechia 
sercalelia) shows remarkable instinct in adapt 


itself to circumstances accomling to the time o 
7 The first 





















them, not, like the fist gene- 
go forth to the fields to seek the 
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proper nest and future nourishment of their 
young, but bids them deposit their sage upon 
the store of wheat ready at hand. us, two 
following generations of the same insect are led 
Ry their instincts to different habits to suit the 

tered and, in the last case, unnatural position 
of their infants’ deatined Soaeupely. 

The interesting mason-wasp, having with great 
care and skill bored out a cylindrical hole in 
some sunny sandbank, deposits at the bottom of 
this refuge her eggs. Next, provident mother as 
she is, she seeks out about a dozen small cater- 
pillars, always of the same species, and immures 
them alive in the pit, as food for her cruel 
children, In making her selection of grubs to 
be thus buried alive, she rejects any that may 
not have reached maturity ; not, we imagine, upon 
the score of their not being so full-flavoured, 
but because, when not full grown, they require 
food to keep them alive; whereas, when of 
mature age, they will live a long time without 
nourishment, ready to turn to chrysalides when 
opportunity occurs, 

‘hese are but a few of the instances which 
might be adduced in illustration of this foresight 
in insects, which compensates for their not being 
allowed in person to euperintend the welfare of 
their offspring. In many cases, it would be 
better for human progeny were their parents 
thus endowed with an unerring instinct, rather 
than with an uncertain will. 





A BREAK-NECK VENTURE. 


Ir ig more than thirty years since my medico- 
military lines were cast in the little picturesque 
station of Badulla, the capital of Oovah, in the 
interior of Ceylon. This district was the centre 
of very considerable European enterprise in 
coffee-growing, and, both socially and commer- 
cially, was an important unit of the Kandian 
provinces ; hence government, in addition to a 
small garrison of troops, had established in it 
a staff of its Civil servants, for the administration 
of fiscal and judicial affairs, and it is concerning 
one of these officials—the assistant district judge, 
roa he was called—that my story is now to he 
told. 

The judge was a young gentleman of good 
parts and attractive manners, He was a dead- 
shot, an excellent angler, a perfect rider, a very 
Dr Grace or Spofforth of a cricketer, and an 
intelligent, chatty, pleasaut companion to boot. 
He had also o sure foot and oa steady head. He 
could walk along the verge of a rocky precipice 
with a sheer descent of hundreds of feet as 
unconcernedly ag many a man trudges over 
a turnpike road. Chaflingly, we were wont to 
tell him that he had entirely mistaken his 
Sevation se life, and that instead being ‘an 
upright judge,’ trying ‘niggers’ he ought to 
ok ea caller Bonde trundling “wheel- 
barrows on a rope stretehed acroas Adam’s Bridge 
from Manaar to Ramisseram, and cooking a 
prawn curry in a steve when in the very 
middle of the Straits. However, @ven in the 
capacity of the aforesaid judge, this proclivity 
of being able to walk safely upon next to 
nothing once stood him in good need, as I 
myself witnessed. 

One afternoon he came into my quarters 
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had just brought him. 
mention that thirty odd years ago there were 
neither railroads nor electric telegraphs in 
Ceylon, and that travelling was comparatively 
slow, and to some extent uncertain. In the 
case of our station, however, we had little to 
complain of. The postal authorities at Colombo 
forwarded our mail- to Kandy—the first 
seventy-two miles of the way—by a daily two- 
horsed coach; and from that city to their 
destination, ‘runners’ carried the letters But 
these ‘runners’ now and again met with acci- 
dents of various sorta, such as being killed by 
elephants or tigers; and it so happened that 
something of the sort—I forget what—havin 
occurred to detain my friend’s letter, it was 
older by more than twenty-four hours than 
it should have been, when he got it, 

‘I must be off sharp to Colombo,’ said he, 
addressing me as he entered my room. ‘I have 
had awfully bad news: it is a question of life or 
death with a very dear friend there. I can't 
lose a moment over my departure. But get leave 
from the Commandant, and keep me company 
as far as Attempyttia—it is only a dozen miles 
away—and we will talk over things as we go 
along.’ 

‘AU right,’ I said ; ‘I’m your man.’ 

In a very few minutes the required permission 
was obtained ; after which my pony was saddled 
and we were off. After leaving me at the 
travellers’ bungalow at Attempyttia, my com- 
panion would have to proceed to Kandy, to catch 


I ought perhaps to 


the downward coach, leaving at daylight next 
morning for Colombo. To accomplish this—some 
eighty odd miles—he would be forced to ride 
all night, assisted stage by stage with fresh 
mounts, which the kind-hearted coffee-plante 
whether known or unknown to him, woul 
willingly place at his disposal. 

‘Let’s see,’ said the judge. ‘I’ve a good 
fourteen or fifteen hours betore me to find that 
highly respectable rattle-trap of a royal mail- 
coach drawn up at the post-office at gun-fire 
to-morrow morning. Fourteen rou, six miles 
an hour, including stoppages—eighty-four miles ! 
A snail’s pace; but I won’t calculate upon more 
speed. Bar accidents, I’m safe to do it, and do 
it I must.’ 

So on we gilloped, little heeding the romantic 
scenery through which we were hurrying, and 
the faster too, as the sun was becoming obscured 
by thick, heavy, black rain-clouds, which were 
gathering over it and all around. 

‘We are in for a drenching,’ I remarked. 

‘If a drenching were all, was the reply, ‘it 
would not much matter ; but’—— 

‘Well! But what?’ 

‘The Badulla Oya, the river which runs 
through the deep gorge between the spurs of the 
hills you see yonder—J know that river well. 
In dry weather, it is little more than a shallow 
streamlet, over the stones of which an inch or 
two of water trickles. But when these sudden 
monsoon downpours come on, it has the unplea- 
sant knack of swelling, swelling, until it becomes 
a large, wide, deep mountain torrent, tearing like 
mad to empty itself somewhere. And you have 
no idea of the rapidity with which this meta- 
morphosis is accomplished. Let’s push on, for 
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the river crosses the highway ; and by Jove, here 
is the rain and no mistake !' 

A vivid flash of lightning, a loud clap of 
thunder right overhead, and before its reverbera- 
tions were half ended among the echoing moun- 
tains, a deluge of rain was upon us. e were 
soaked to the skin in a few seconds. 

‘How far is the river ?’ I asked. 

‘Good five miles; and five miles with these 
flood-gates of the skies opened, mean touch and 
go. "Twenty to one, the Badulla Oya will be 
swollen and impassable.’ 

“Is there no canoe or bridge?’ 

‘Canoe! What on earth, in your Ceylon 

riffinage, are you dreaming about? As for a 
Bide, well metaphorically speaking, there is a 
thing which the natives call a bridge; but prac- 
tically, not what you and I and the department 
of Public Works would class as one. owever, 
it will not be long before you see what sort 
of a concern the bridge is like.’ 

We now hastened as fust as the animals we 
rode could lay hoofs to ground; but before 
the five miles were traversed and the banks 
of the river reached, we distinctly heard it 
roaring. 

‘Tt 18 down already,’ said my companion. 

Down it was with a vengeance, as we presently 
realised. Over a bed of rocky boulders it foamed 
and boiled and tumbled, a dark, deep, angry 
chocolate-coloured torrent, sixty feet wide at 
least. 

Squatting under a large tree on the bank 
opposite to us, accepting the situation with that 
stolid indilference for which the Asiatic is so 
very remarkable, and chewing betel, that panacea 
for all the ills which Singhalese flesh is heir 
to, was a Kandian villager, well advanced 
in years. The judge hailed him in his own 





language. ‘Hi! father! Did you swim the 
river ?? 

‘Am I a fish, think you, my son?’ the man 
responded. 


*Did you cross it by the bridge, then?’ 

‘Does the English mahatmeya ipetlemen take 
me for a Wanderoo monkey, or for a jungle-cat, 
to walk upon broken twigs high up in the 
air?’ he answered evasively. 

‘How, then, did you manage to get over?’ 

‘T have not got over at all. I have come 
from my village on this side, an@ I wuit here 
until the flood subsides.’ 

‘ How long will that Le, think you?’ 

‘If the rain ceases, the river will be again 
fordable in three or four hours. If the rain 
continues—who can tell? Buddha only knows!’ 

‘Three or four hours!’ muttered my com- 
pear despondingly. ‘Too long, much too long 
or me.’ Then again speaking to the Kandian - 
‘Is there any possibility of crossing the bridge?’ 
he asked. 

‘None, none, my master. Alas! it has been 
shattered for some time past, and has not yet 
been repaired,’ 

‘Let's go,’ said my friend to me, ‘and recon- 
noitre.’ 

We dismounted, gave our ponies to the horse- 

epers, who had closely followed us, and walked 
& short distance along the bank. Suspended in 
the air, resting upon the forked branches of 
two forest trees, which grew nearly “opposite 
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each other on either side of the wera 
the: relics of one of those primitive bridges 
which the Singhalese villagers build to enable 
them to pass ravines and mountain torrenta. 
Bamboo and the withes of a ground c 
called waywel are the usual cnaterlaie: they 
employ; but if they can get slabs of timber, 
they use them as well. This was the case 
here: the rough-hewn trunk of a tall but 
slender cocoa-nut palm spanned the river, its 
ends being firmly fastened to the two trees 
which served to support it. Originally, a sort 
of hand-rail of the waywel had been tied 
to uprights nailed along the stem; and thus 
hemmed in, the bridge was safe cnough to 
traverse by any one not subjeqt to dizziness 
on ‘giddy heights;’ but as time and’ mischief 
had partly removed this protection, leaving long 
gaps with nothing to fold on by, a more 
precarious, break-neck, risky crossing, save for 
the monkeys, no one could possibly imagine. 
Picture to yourself this tapering pole strun 
at a height over a deep rushing whirlpool o 
a current, and you vill com rehend what we 
saw and what I fairly shuddered at. 

Not so, my companion. He sprang up the 
tree, and stood for a moment or two upon the 
end of the mutilated bridge. Then he said 
uite determinedly: ‘I’ve made up my mind; 

’m going over.’ 

“Are you mad?’ I exclaimed; ‘going over that 
narrow, frail, up-in-the-clouds thing? Why, it’s 
certain death if you fall.’ 

‘Even 20, od man; but I have walked with 
sure steps narrower planks than this.’ 

‘Perhaps so; but not with a torrent rolling 
under you.—Don't attempt it!’ I excluimed; ‘wait 
until the waters go down, f 

‘Wait! for four hours or more. Impossible ! 
As I told you when we started, my errand is a 
vital one. I must be in Colombo on Sunday at 
the latest; and as to-day is Friday, to do that 
T must hit off to-morrow’s coach in Kandy. Well, 
you and the other fellows have often joked me 
about my Blondin-like propensities; I am qoing 
to try now how nearly I can tread upon the heels 
of that worthy acrobat. Never fear; I will get 
across safely enough. | It is a pity, however, that 
the nigger architects have not becn a little more 
liberal in their breadth of timber; but your 
Singhalese native is invariably a skinflint.’ : 

Again I attempted to combat the foolhardi- 
neas of my friend; but he threw me off, said 
half jocosely, half in earnest : 


‘I have set my life upon a cast, — 
And I will stand the bazard of the die; 


and with the words in his mouth, began the 


crossing. : 
I am not, generally epeaking, a nervous man, 
and I have had to witness some trying things 


in my time; but now I confess that fear- and 
trembling came over me, and that I could not 
look upon my friend in his perilous transit. 
I half crouched and cowered behind a tree, my 
heart in my mouth, and every nerve atrung to 
its utmost degry of tension. I sl aba every 
instant to hear a shriek, a splash, and then 
to see my friend buffeting with and carried 
away by the boiling torrent, Now and again, 
the voices of the old Singhalese and the bar 
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horsekee who hed t up to the neighbour- 
hood ot ihe bridge, broke ae my ea first 
as if in tones of entreaty and warning, then 
in those of astonishment, and lastly in shouts 
of admiration and joy. At the jubilant sounds 
I roused myself, looked up, and hurrahed, too, 
at the very top of my voice, for on the opposite 
bank the adventurous judge stood safe and 
sound ! 

A weight such as I had never borne before 
was removed from my breast. ‘Thank good- 
ness you're all right !’ I called out 

‘Yes, as a trivet,’ he replied.—‘Now, screw 
your courage to the sticking-place and run 
over. é 

‘Am I a jungle-cat, or a Wanderoo monkey, 
or even -a district judge in the Ceylon Civil 
Service, to walk upon a hair? No; my good 
sir, If I took two steps upon that infini- 
tesimally narrow palm’s trunk, my doctoring 
occupation would be gone-—Thank you; no! 
I'll return to Badulla, and resume my physick- 
ing there,’ 

Good-bye, then. 
Kandy, if I can.’ 
He was gone. 


I'll write to you from 


And it will no doubt satisfy 
the reader’a curiosity to learn that, thanks to 
the mounts provided by friendly coffee-plante’ 
he caught the coach, went on to Colombo, an 
found the person for whom he had risked his 
life out of danger and in a fair way of 
recovery. 





CURIOUS ANTIPATHIES IN ANIMALS. 
DOGS. 


ALL sincere lovers of the animal creation are 
pleased to listen to the recitation of anccdotes 
ilustrating the love and affection of animals 
for their lord and master, man. Many of 
these stories are deeply interesting, as showing 
the wondrous intelligence and reasoning powers 
so often exhibited ; and others are deeply affect- 
ing, a8 proving an amount of genuine, unasked, 
unselfish love, that we fear is not always too 
abundant amongst educated bipeds, It is not 
unlikely that numbers of such acts are never 
eard of ; as many men—well-meoning enough 
in other ways—are in the habit of looking on the 
dog or the cat as a mere animal and nothing 
more; and therefore, whatever it might do, or 
whatever sagacity it might display, the creature 
would be treated with indifference and passed by 
without notice. Byron, who loved animals as 
well as most folks, was quite aware of this when 
he wrote, with so much truth : 


But the poor dog—in life the firmest friend, 
The first to welcome, foremost to defond — 

Unhonoured falls—-unnoticed all his worth, 
Denied in heaven the soul he held on earth. 


Strongly deprecating this indifference, it has 
always been the writer's delight to record every 
well-authenticated instance of remarkable sagacity 
in animals, in whatever way they have been 
| brought under his notice. e cases referred 
to have come under the immediate notice either 
of the writer, or of friends on whose word he 
can rely. 

Some years ago, a lady, who was a friend of our 
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family, possessed a beautiful black-end-tan ‘ Kin; 
Charles” called Prinney. A most engaging an 
affectionate aor he never iba Mi @ et 
8 tom of temper, or anythi i 

ae i one thing, and that waa a fixed aver- 
sion to oF ala melody. Music generally, 
either vocal or instrumental, he never took the 
emallest notice of, or exhibited the alightest dis- 
like to; but if any one played, sang, whistled, 
or even hummed the well-known and popu- 
lar duet from the opera of Norma known hy 
the name of ‘Si, fin’ al ora,’ no matter where 
he waa or what he was doing, he would start 
up and commence the most dismal howling, with 
his nose elevated in the air. If the music did 
not cease on this melancholy and earnest appeal, 
he would make frantic efforts to get out of 
the room, rearing on his hind-legs, scratching 
violently at the door, and continuing his howling 
until some one opened the door and let him out. 
We took great pains to investigate this curious 
antipathy, but could never arrive at anythin 
like a satisfactory conclusion. As before stated, 
the dog never objected to music generally, as 
many dogs have been known to do, nor even 
to single airs closely resembling the Norma 
melody ; but so soon as we commenced that one 
—even though we purposely jumbled it up with 
some other—he would instantly detect it, and 
take his part of the ‘howling obligato’ with an 
energy and determination which nothing could 


stop. 

It had been suggested that the dog had on 
some particular occasion been severely beaten, 
or ill-treated, when this melody was either played 
or sung, and thus it was painfully impressed on 
the dog’s mind and memory. But this could not 
have been the case, for my friend had received 
him as a puppy, and certainly never ill-treated 
him, or even whipped him. What, therefore, 
could have been the peculiar connection in the 
dog’s mind between this one particular melody, 
and some fear of ill-usage or pain—for nothing 
but such a recollection could have caused his 

iteous howling, which always indicated intense 
fear or dread—is a mystery, and one which it 
seems impossible to solve, or even explain on 
any reasonable grounds. 

he followmg anecdote somewhat resembles 
the last, inasmuch as the peculiar antipath 
shown is also jn connection with music, althoug 
not to ey get melody, as in Prinney’s 
case. <A little white terrier belonging to my 
grandfather had a peculiar antipathy to the 
pianoforte, for as soon as any one to 
play, Rose would walk into the middle of 
the room, and then, quietly seating herself, 
facing the instrument, elevate her nose, and 
commence a long series of howlings, but with- 
out any display of anger or temper, or any 
attempt to run away. ft might have been her 
own original way of expressing applause, or 
approbation of pianoforte-playing in general, for 
it should be specially noted that no other musie, 
vocal or instrumental, ever affected the dog. 
Musical friends, one with his flute, another 
with his fiddle, often came in, but Rose 
never took some of either of these until ed 
ianoforte ; then at once began her 
Nenengeation 2 Now, what could have caused 
this curious aatipathy—if it was an actual 
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anti to the sound of one particular musical 
rn ay The dog was born and bred at a 
farmhouse in Surrey, and farmhouses in those 
primitive days never possessed such an unheard- 
of luxury as a pianoforte; and therefore, until 
she came into my grandfather's keeping—and she 
came direct from Surrey—she could never have 
heard the sound of such an instrument. How, 
then, are we to explain her singular procedure ? 
I fear it is only another ‘dog mystery, and must 
ever remain £0. 

A third, and certainly most remarkable, case 
of musical antipathy is all the more singular 
because it was not exhibited towards any special 
melody or instrument, but towards one particular 
person only—a lady. The dog—a beautiful and 
very amiable Clumber spanie Bits 0 to an 
uncle of ours who always brought Wag with 
him whenever he paid us a visit, for the dog 
was a universal favourite ; but, unluckily, he had 
always to be put out of the room when one of the 
ladies of our family was going to sing, because 
he seemed to have a violent antipathy, not to 
music or singing generally, but only to the voice 
of this lady ; and, what is perlione still more odd, 
lie always seemed, personally, to be very fond of 
her; but the moment she began to sing, he would 
start up and commence whining, growling, and 
at last barking, gradually increasing in force, 
until he got to a grand fortwsime. He would 
run up in front of the lady, and get so angry, 
that any one would have supposed he was going 
to fly at her. But this he never attempted, 
and as the Scotch say, ‘His bark was waur 
than his bite.” This lady possessed a brilliant 
soprano voice ; and it has been suggested that the 
clear, ringing, penetrating tones must have pro- 
duced a peculiar vibration or sensation, Perlieps 
causing sharp pain, in the dog’s ears, which might 
have occasioned his extraordinary action, for it 
must be remembered that this lady’s voice, and 
hers alone, produced the effect described. 

The next case of unreasoning antipathy was 
that of a very handsome half bred bull-terrier, 
called Charley. He belonged to a fhicnd of 
ours, the vicar of a beautiful parish in Kent, 
and was an affectionate, good-tempered dog, 
never known to bite, snarl, growl, or do any- 
thing disagreeable to his friends. He would 
romp and play with the children on the vicarage 
lawn by the hour together, and never Jose his 
temper, though often sorely tried by the thought- 
less teasing of his little playmates. Yet he, too, 
had his peculiarity, which was, that if any one 
—master, friend, or stranger—approached him 
rubbing the palms of his hands slowly together, 
and at the same time repeating his name very 
deliberately, ‘Char-ley, Char-ley; the dog would | 1nrosH.—I assent to the letter which you have 
instantly get into a state of wild fury. He would! sent me. It affords me pleasure to see the 
bark violently, until the bark ended in that] works of other lands and things that are new. 
peculiar sort of scream often noticed in emall dogs| If I was there, I should very much like to see. 
when greatly excited or angered. He would make! I have said to Kivan, “Make printing-presses.” 
a rush at the offending person, and then suddenly | My thought is ended.—Love to you and Rey- 
retreat backwards, throwing out his fore-pawa|nolds—By Kuve Kaixxeacuou’ This paper 
with sudden jerks at each bark; and although! was of eight octav» pages, ond was published in 
the person mut cease the action, yet it oad English. The present ruler of the Sandwich 
be some time before Charley recovered his usual | Ielands shares she liberal views expressed in the 
equanimity, going about the room uttering little | above letter of his predecessor. Since that. time, 
short barks, and a sort of odd sound between the| the practice of publishing papers in the native 
end of a growl and the beginning of a whine! tongues has spread rapidly; and in India alone 

When this curious antipathy was first noticed,|at the present moment no fewer than three 








‘it so much surprised and interested the vicar— 
who was a devoted lover of animals—that he took 


what could have been the original cause. 
thought the dog might have Bien taught on 
merely as a clever trick; but he could never 
procure any evidence to show that such had been 
the case on the part of any one in the vicarage 
or village. What could have caused these extra- 
ordinary bursts of passion and anger at ao simple 
an act as merely rubbing the palms of the hands 
together? There was nothing in the act itself 
calculated to irritate or frighten any animal, and 
therefore the greater the mystery at the strange 
effect produced: As the vicar could discover 
nothing through his investigations, he had to 
‘accept the inevitable,’ and come to the ¢tnclusion 
that it was unaccountable. 





CURIOUS NEWSPAPERS. 


Tart great engine that never sleeps, aa Thackeray 
once described the press, not unfrequently displays 
its energy and enterprise in the performance of 
feats both novel and interesting. All are more 
or less familiar with the daring and intrepidity 
of its ‘speciale, who in their eagerness to supply 
those at home with full and graphic descriptions 
of stirring scenes, expose themselves to the risk 
of being shot; while the public spirit and enter- 
prise of the different journals are shown by the 
lavish way in which thev spend their money in 
the laying of special cables or in the hiring of 
special steamers or traina. These are matters of 
every-day occurrence, on which plenty has been, 
and will continue to be written; but at the 
present moment we wish to confine the attention 
of our readers to the history of a few novel and 
curious broadsheets which have appeared at dif- 
ferent times. 

In 1828 a paper was published called the 
Cherokee Phenix, which is interesting on more 
accounts than one. It was published in English 
and Cherokee, the latter portion being printed 
with characters invented after years of patient 
labour and thought by one of the Indians, whose 
curiosity had been excited by the ‘speaking leaf,’ 
as he called a newspaper which he one day 
heard a white man read with a readi- 
ness and facility. After producing his alphabet, 
he taught it to the other members of his tribe, 
and eventually, with the assistance of govern- 
ment, was enabled to start the Phantz. Very 
similar was the Sandwich Islands Gazette, first 
started in 1835, and boasting of wood-cuts, for 
which the publisher received a license from the 
king, worded as follows: ‘To SrepHen D, Macx- 
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a great amount of trouble to try to find out |. 
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hundred and thirty newspapers, with a total 
circulation of more than one hundred and ten 
thousand, are printed in the languages spoken in 
the different provinces. 

A most curious paper is the official Chinese 
paper, called King-Pan, which claims to have been 
started as carly as 911, and to have appeared at 
irregular intervals till 1351, when it came out 
regularly every week. At the commencement of 
the present century, it became a ‘daily,’ at the 
price of two kehs—abouta halfpenny. By a decree 
of the emperor, a short time back, it was ordered 
that three editions were to be printed every day— 
the first or morning edition, on yellow paper, is 
devoted to commercial intelligence; the second 


for its motto, ‘Twinkle, twinkle, little star’ It is 
published weekly. Its dimensions are three inches 
and a half by three inches ; and it consists of four 
pages, the first being devoted to foreign news, 
the eecond to mining notes, the last two to local 
news. If we may believe the Paris Rappel, 
America has recently issued two startling novel- 
ties combining utility with entertainment. The 
first is a newspaper printed on cotton cloth, and 
is called the Pocket-handkerchtef, which at once 
explains the purpose to which it is to be put 
when intellectual demands have been satisfied. 
The other is called the Necktie, being printed 
with gold letters upon silk, and is said to be 
highly ornamental and of great elegance. This 


or afternoon edition contains official and general | is practical literature with a vengeance. 


news ; arf the third, on red paper, is a summary 
of the two earlier editions, with the addition of 
political and social articles. The editorial duties 
are performed by six members of the Scientific 
Acalemy, who are appointed by government. The 
circulation is about fourteen thousand daily. 

On board the Hecla, onc of the ships belonging 
to Captain Edward Parry’s expedition in search 
of the north-west passage, a paper was printed 
called the North Georgia Gazette and Winter 
Chronicle. The first number was dated the Ist 
November 1819, and its twenty-first and last the 
20th March 1820. The (/reat Britain steamer, 
which started for Australia on the 21st of August 
1852, may claim to have inaugurated the practice 
of publishing a newspaper on board ship, as a 
ne entitled the Great Britain Times, was pub- 
ished every weck during the voyage, and distrib- 
uted amongst the passengers. At the present 
time, these sea-born broadshevts are a source of 
considerable amusement, and go a lony way to 
relieve the monotony of the passage, as the pass- 
engers not only read but supply the articles. 
Burlesque telegrams, jokes made by the passen- 
gers, and all the news, whether social, nautical, 
or personal, of the voyage, are published in their 
columns. One well-known American journal has 
even Purehaaed a steamer and fitted it up as 
a regular floating newspaper office. The editors, 
sub-editors, aud journalists all live on board ; 
and by this means, news which has been picked 
up during the voyage can be set up without loss 
of time; whilst the details of any incident can 
be fully authenticated by the steamer calling at 
the scene of action. This steamer plies between 
Memphis and New Orleans, distributing the papers 
on its journeys, and collecting every item of news 
current along the banks of the Mississippi. 

Before the 67th Regiment Icft England for 
British Burmah, the officers spent a sum of 
money in purchasing a printing-preas ani types, 
with which they published a bs er called Our 
Chronicle, soon after they landed at Rangoon. 
The editorial statf and compositors were all con- 
nected with the regiment, and the journal was 
regarded as a phenomenon in the annals of the 
ress, Another military journal deserving men- 
on is, or was, the Quartal Real, the official organ 
of the Carlists, published during the war on the 
almost pacer le summit of the Pena de la 
Plata. 

Though America is the land of big things, in 
newspaper matters it can boast of ssing the 
smallest paper in the world. 
journal is the Madoc Star, which 


This diminutive | printed and Published by W. & R. Coawpers, 47 Pater- 
very properly has | noster Row, Loxvon, and 3389 High Street, EDINBURGH. 


THE DAWN OF PEACE 


Swret dawn of peace, how lovely is thy breaking ! 
With summer blossoms round thy smiling brow, 
From troubled dreams of dead and dying, waking, 
Gladly we hasten forth to greet thee now. 
Heaven’s brightest gems are gleaming in thy tresses; 
Thy voice of melody bids discord cease ; 
And ‘neath the magic of thy fond caresses, 
All earth grows beautiful, fair dawn of peace. 


Earth's feathered minstrels plume their wings with 
gladness, 
And hail thy coming with a burst of song ; 
While weary Age, bowed down with care and sadness, 
Passes contented through life’s busy throng. 
What though the summer of our lives be over, 
Our ateps may falter, but our hearts rejoice, 
When, o'er fair fields of fragrant crimson clover, 
Stenls the dear music of thy heavenly voice. 


The nation kneels in humble adoration, 
For angels follow in thy glittering train, 
Singing sweet hymna of praise; while all creation 
Mingles its voice in the triumphant strain. 
No bloodstains mar thy robe of snowy whiteness, 
Though thou hast paused o'er many a gory bed, 
Shedding a halo of celestial brightness 
Round the still forms of the unburied dead. 


To the lone mother by her childless ingle, 
Bright as a star thy radiant face appears ; 

And golden hopes, like morning sunbeams, mingle 
With the pure fountain of her joyous tears, 

Fades the dark memory of long nights of sorrow ; 
Her worn cheek glows; her heart’s wild doubtings 

cease. 

To Love and Home, her boy shall come to-morrow, 

Borne in thy pitying arms, blest dawn of peace. 


Delighted childhood flings white chains of daisies, 
As Youth's best offering, at thy gracious feet ; 
The dome of heaven seems echoing forth thy praises ; 
er muffied drums made mourning, glad hearts 
$5 
And while the merry lark is proudly soaring 
In joyous rapture from the emerald sod, 
Peeana of praise our grateful souls are pouring, 
For thou art welcome as a amile from God ! 
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VACCINATION. 


On the western side of Trafalgar Square, beneath 
the shadow of the great sea-lion Admiral Lord 
Nelson, might have been seen, until recently, the 
statue of a pensive-looking almost beardless man 
seated in a chair. But a new location in 
Kensington Gardens has been selected for this 
statue, which is that of Dr Jenner, the discoverer 
of vaccination. 

Edward Jenner was born at Berkeley, in 
Gloucestershire, in 1749, his father being vicar 
of that place. He was apprenticed to a doctor 
at Sudbury, and afterwards came to London, 
where for a time he served under John Hunter. 
After taking his diploma, he returned to his 
native place, and it was here that he prac- 
tised his profession, and also made that great 
discovery which has proved such an inestimable 
benefit to mankind. When he had become 
famous, and universal appreciation bespoke him 
a great man, he received many tempting offers 
and solicitations to take up his abode in the 
metropolis; but nothing succeeded in enticing 
him from the rural scenes amidst which hia 
medical triumphs had been concgived. His life 
sped tranquilly on amidet the rustics he loved so 
well until the year 1823, when death somewhat 
suddenly terminated his earthly career. 

As the village and neighbourhood in which 
Jenner served his apprenticeship was mostly 
@ grazing country, he was thrown much amongst 
farmers and their servants. At a time when 
smallpox was raging among them, his attention 
was attracted by hearing a milkmaid say thet 
she had once caught cowpox from the cows, 
and therefore smallpox wouldn’t hurt her. He 
was much struck with this remark; and on 

ing inquiries, he found it was @ common 
belief about there, that whoever caught this 
disease from the cows was not liable to take 
smallpox. It is rather curious that just about 
the time that Jenner was making these inquiries, 
the same fact had been noted in Sweden, and 





some inquiries were also set on foot there to 
investigate the matter. 

With that talent for close observation and 
investigation which distinguished him, he pon- 
dered much over this remark of the milkmaid’s, 
and made many inquiries of the medical men of 
the district. From them he obtained but little 
encouragement ; they had often heard the tale, 
but had not much faith in it The subject seems 
to have impressed iteclf greatly on his mind; for 
we find him, some three years later, when he 
was in London with John Hunter, mentioning 
it to him; and that distinguished man appears 
to have been struck with Jenner’s earnestness in 
the matter, and gave him good advice: ‘Don’t 
think, but try; be patient; be accurate.’ This 
advice he perseveringly followed on his return 
to his native place; and by careful experiments 
elaborated the grent life-saving truth, that cowpox 
might be disseminated from one human being 
to another to the almost total extinction of 
smallpox. 

The eastern practice of inoculation was first 
made known in this country by Lady Wortley 
Montagu, who was the wife of our ambas- 
sador at Constantinople, where she had seen it 
tried with good effect. Inoculation consisted in 
transferring the matter of the smallpox pustule 
from the body of one suffering from the discase 
to that of one not as yet affected by the disease. 
It is a fact that the form of smallpox thus com- 
municated through the skin was less severe, and 
consequently less fatal, than when taken natu- 
rally, as was abundantly proved in this country. 
But, unfortunately, inoculated smallpox was as 
infectious as the natural smallpox—this fact form- 
ing the great distinction between inoculation and 
vaccinatios. The inoculated person became a 
centre of infection, and communicated it to many 
others, It was found after the introduction 
of inoculation y that the mortality from small-~ 
pox increased trom seveuty-four to ninety-five 
in one thousand; and many of those that 
recovered, lost the sight of one or both eyes, 
or were otherwise disfigured. It is not to be 
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wondered at, with such a state of things as 
this existing, and the whole medical profession 
at their wits’ end for a remedy, that Jenner 
should be looked upon, as soon as vaccination 
became established, as a saviour of his race. 

It was while the ravages of smallpox were 
being felt and deplored over the whole country, 
that Jenner was quietly investigating and experi- 
menting in his native village; and gradually 
little facta and incidents relating to cowpox were 
collected, until in his own mind an opinion was 
firmly rooted that this disease communicated -by 
the cow was a safeguard against smallpox. About 
the time when he had formed this opinion, 
an accidental case of cowpox occurred in his 
neighbourhood, and he caused drawings of the 
pustules tb be made, and took them with him 
to London. He showed them to some of the 
most eminent Fes: ge and physicians of the 
day, and explained his views; but from none 
of them did he receive any encouragement, and 
from some, nothing but ridicule. ‘ortunately, 
however, he was not a man to be easily turned 
aside from a purpose, or disabused of an opinion 
that he saw good cause for entertaining. On 
returning home, he was still as full of the idea 
as ever, and determined to persevere in his 


efforts; although he saw he must have !proofs 
before he could get his professional brethren to 
listen to his theories. 


It was on the 14th May 1796—a day which 
is still commemorated in Berlin as a festival— 
that a boy was vaccinated with matter taken 
from the hands of a milkmaid. The disease 
was thus communicated to the boy, and he 
passed through it satisfactorily. But now came 
the anxious and critical trial for Jenner. The 
same boy on the Ist of July following was 
inoculated with the smallpox virus, but he did 
not take the disease. In 1798 Jenner published 
his first parapult On the Causes and Effects of 
Variola Vaccine; and later, in the first year of 
the present century, he wrote that it was ‘too 
manifest to admit of controversy, that the anni- 
hilation of the smallpox, the most dreadful 
scourge of the human species, must be the final 
result of this practice.’ Soon after this, a parlia- 
mentary Committee investigated and reported on 
the new discovery in terms of the most emphatic 
approbation ; and a declaration was signed by 
seventy of the chief physicians and surgeons 
in London expressing their confidence in it. 
The Royal Jennerian Society was formed, with 
Jenner as President; and thirteen stations for 
the vaccination of the public were opened in 
London, in the hope of exterminating smallpox. 

Jenner's essay which explained Shit discovery 
le in the meantime bere eee ae several 
oreign languages, an a ound its wa; 
to Meise ehere President Jefferson vaccinated, 
by the help of his sons-in-law, about two hun- 
dred of his friends and neighbours. From this 
time forward, vaccination may be said to have 
taken a firm hold of the civilised world. 

vaccination has not done all that was 
claimed that it would do by Jenner, is true, 
aa the occasionally recurring epidemics of the 
disease only too Ltally testify. But the gain 
from the time when cities were depopulated 


and a percentage of the whole human 
esp ag il icgiae ety Pie by it, to a 


time when no such suffering is now experi- 
enced, ia a gain indeed, although it be but an 
imperfect one, It is, however, almost beyond 
a doubt that had more attention been primarily 
ped to vaccination, and had it not been Pe 
ormed in the perfunctory manner in which it 
often was by medical men, we should now be 
in a better position with regard to emallpox than 
we are at the present moment. For it is a 
melancholy fact that although the first to give 
vaccination to the world, England has not made 
such good use of it as most other nations. 
Feeling secure in the relief which it gave to 
the vast amount of mortality, we have in a 
measure let pretty well alone, while other nations 
have meanwhile enormously profited by the dis- 
covery. 

It was Mr Simon, the late medical officer of 
the Privy Council, who published three admir- 
able Reports on the subject, and probably brought 
together more practical truths on vaccination than 
had ever before been collected, that gave an 
impetus some few years ago to further inquiry. 
It was stated at that time, and with every appear- 
ance of truth, that the vaccine imp becomes 
enfeebled in its protective power by a long 
course of transmissions from arm to arm. It 
was therefore proposed that means should be 
taken for establishing a well-devised system of 
renewal, which mould be likely to give greater 
certainty of results and afford more permanent 
protection. Various attempts and suggestions 
were made in this country to introduce vaccine 
matter from its original source, the cow, or, 
better still, from the calf; and Mr Ceeley, a 
medical gentleman, who, like Jenner, worked 
hard at the subject amidst the worries and 
anxieties of a private practice, made many 
Sema and did much to popularise the 
1dea, 

Early in 1882, the local government Board 
set up a emall establishment im London for the 
purpose of affording facilities for vaccination 

irectly from the animal. Some time previously, 
a case of spontaneous cowpox was accidentally 
discovered at Bordeaux, and from this case our 
government procured the virus which they are 
now imparting to a regulat succession of healthy 
calves, each of which, before undergoing the 
ordeal, is carefully examined by a Privy-council 
veterinary officnr, to insure its being in perfect 
health. The animal is then weighed, and led 
away for a few days to a comfortable stall, 
and fed on sweet hay, new milk, and oil- 
cake. An animal taken in on Monday would 
on Thursday be led into the vaccinating-room, 
and securely strapped to the top of a table 
which is ingeniously constructed to tip down 
into a vertical position. The top of the table is 
then thrown over and secured horizontally, the 
calf lying upon its side, and presenting the under 
surface of its body conveniently for the surgical 
part of the proceeding. The hair is first shaved 
off, and then some alight incisions about an 
inch long are made in the skin, and the virus 
introduced. This operation is ormed in 
one of a Toom divided by s wooden 
partition. To the other part of the room, parents 
will in a few days bring their children, and have 
them vaccinated directly from the animal thus 


prepared, and may thus escape whatever evils, 


ct 














Oem ase) 
real or imaginary, pertain to the 
fo-arm vaccination. The calf having done its 
involuntary service to humanity, is, before dis- 
i again weighed, and is usually found to 











ractice of arm- 


have increased considerably—not, it may be pre- 
sumed, in consequence of vaccination, but from 
the feeding 1t has received. 


e practical results of vaccination from 
the animal direct, are in some respects some- 
what dubious. Belgium and Holland have 
long been familiar with it; but still there 
appears to be a lack of trustworthy records as 
to the efficacy of the process as compared with 
the arm-to-arm system. Whether the animal 


lymph is as potent a protector from smallpox 
mig Phat which has been passed through the 
human tem, cannot as yet be determined, 


though there would seem to be no ground 
for any reasonable doubt upon the subject. 
That the humanising process does in some 
way, at present quite inscrutable, affect it, 
seems evident from the fact that the vaccine 
from the calf loses its efficacy somewhat sooner 
than that from the human subject. It cannot 
be stored for so long a time as the humanised 
lymph, and this renders its distribution some- 
what difficult. The best authorities, however, 
are now inclined to the opinion that the dif- 
ference in this respect is not after all so great 
as was at first supposed. The two scientific 
men in charge of this station are, however, 
enthusiasts in this department of medical investi- 
gation, and it may be hoped that with the 
sleet sphere of operations which government 
is understood to be contemplating, and aided b 
a well-appoixted laboratory in connection with 
this establishment, an important advance may 
soon be made in their knowledge of the subject. 
Compulsory vaccination has done much in 
other countries to free them for long periods 
from this loathsome disease. Sweden and Den- 
mark enjoyed absolute immunity for twenty 
years; and in Austria, where very stringent 
measures of compulsion are resorted to, they 
succeeded in extirpating smallpox for long 
Tiods. 
Pett was in 1853 that compulsion was first estab- 
lished in this country, and as at first nearly every 
one obeyed the law, it was attended with very 
beneficial results. At the registration of a birth, 
the registrar has to give notice 8f the necessity 
of having the child vaccinated within four months, 
and the penalty for neglect. From the registrar's 
return, it is seen at the local government Board 
if a medical certificate attesting the vaccination 
as duly performed, has been returned. Assuming 
that every child is registered, this system no 
doubt would answer well; but there is much 
reason to fear that many children in London 
escape being registered, and these do not come 
Within the cognisance of the local government 
Board. It is a question whether some return 
should not be required from medical men of 
every child born alive, with the address of its 


parente. 

Absolute care in vaccination and its universal 
adoption, combined with a compulsory re-vaccina- 
tion on arriving at the age of puberty, would 
biel doubt have by this er fulfilled J om 
most sanguine ions, and smallpox wou 
have become extinct. At the same tie if the 
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ernment make vaccination com page : 
ive @ most important duty to the oitlis 
palit In the first place, they ahould un- 
doubtediy ascertain that every known precaution, 
is taken y, all public vaccinators to protect from 
harm, or disease likely to arise from vaccination, 
those whom they compel to undergo the opera- 
tion. Secondly, none but properly certified prao- 
titioners should be appointed to the stations, It 
is not alone sufficient that they be skilful vac 
cinators, they should also be able to take lymph 
skilfully from the vesicles without the admixture 
of the minutest particle of blood. An ignorant 
or careless vaccinator may do more harm then 
it is possible to trace. irdly, no lymph what- 
ever should be used but that which, is micro- 
ew. examined by one who thoroughly 
understands his work, and the public should 
be permitted to have a choice of either the 
humanised lymph or lymph direct from the 
calf. If these precautions were conscientiously 
carried out, we should soon have lesa objection 
to compulsion, and we should be in a fair way 
to seeing smallpox stamped out. 

In America, according to the Aacleprad, the 
subject has received careful attention. The Reed yah 
of Joseph Jones, President of the B of 
Health, of the State of Louisiana, extends to four 
hundred pages, and embraces everything connected 
with smallpox, vaccination, and spurious vacci- 
nation; while drawings are freely interspersed 
to illustrate, from point to point, the author's 
histories, views, or conclusions. Amongst the 
general conclusions which the author draws at 
the elose of his treatise, the following are some 
of the most important: (a) Vaccination, when 
carefully performed on Jenner's method, is as 
complete a protection from smallpox now as it 
was in the early part of the century ; (b) Without 
vaccination, the application of steam and ei ol 
tion and {and travel would have, during the 
past ay ack scattered smallpox in every part 
of the habitable globe ; © Vaccination has not 
impaired the strength and vigour of the human 
race, but has added vastly to the sum of human 
life, happiness, and health; (d) Inoculation for 
smallpox, which preceded vaccination, induced a 
comparatively mild and protective disease, but 
multiplied the foci of contagion, kept smallpox 
perpetually alive, and increased its fatal ravages 
among mankind. 





BY MEAD AND STREAM 
CHAPTER XLVII.—UNDER-CURRENTS. 


Sareip had not been so perfectly frank with 
Philip as the latter believed him to be. For 
instance, he had not mentioned that when Coutta 
came to him with affected concern on account of 
the position in which his brother might be 
placed by, the forged bill, he had not d 
to him that the signature was a forgery. 

What he said to Coutts was: ‘Looks queer— 
but don’t know. Accustomed to sign th 


eome through Forie channel without looki 
close ‘into th . Will see what Hawkins 


Jackson have to say about it and let you | 


Enow,’ : 
Then Coutts took from his pocket a note 


which had been written to his brother by Austin 


that 


Bhid and placed the two signatures side by 
side, . 

‘I do not think that any one looking at these 
would hesitate to say that they were not written 
by the same hand.’ 

‘Don’t know. My hand shakes at times. 
Don’t always sign in exactly the same way. 
Not always sure of my own signature—when it 
comes back to me. Will inquire and let you 
know.’ 

‘I am positive that the writing is not yours, 
Mr Shield ; and I should never have touched the 

per if there had been any signature of yours 
Pewid e me at the time. Although the amount 
may not be of much consequence to you, it will 
be a heayv loss to me, But I could have no 
suspicion of there being anything wrong, when 
I saw Philip's name to the bill.’ 

‘Allright. Will inquire—Good-day.’ 

When Coutts left the room, this big bearish 
man growled fiercely and the growl ended in this 
note—‘Skunk,’ He immediately telegraphed for 
his friend Mr Beecham; and that was why 
Beecham had eo suddenly quitted Kingshope. 

On the day on which Madge made her 
memorable visit to London, Mr Beecham’s con- 
juring friend, Bob Tuppit, called at Wrentham’s 
cottage and asked for Mrs Wrentham. She 
could not be seen for half an hour; but Tuppit 
was ready to wait an hour or more, if Mrs 
Wrentham’s convenience should require it. He 
‘wag accordingly shown into the dining-room— 
the place where Wrentham spent the greater 
part of his evenings at home, smoking and con- 
cocting schemes for the realisation of that grand 
vision of his life—a comfortable income and a 
home somewhere in the sunny south. 

Tuppit was a quick-eyed little man, or he 
could not have earned his living as a conjurer ; 
and when he had turned himself round about 
twice, he had the character and position of every 
bit of furniture photographed on his mind’s eye. 
He looked longest at a heavy mahogany desk 
which was bound with unusually massive brass 


aes 

‘What a duffer!’ he said under hia breath. 
“He has got something in there that will do for 
him ; ray he puts on tices big clasps like labels, 
every one saying as plain as plain can be: “ Look 
here, if you want to find out my little game.” 
Well, having gone in for this sort of thing, he 
might have taken the trouble to learn the ABC 
of his business,’ 

Tuppit’s nimble fingers went round the desk 
and tried its fastenings. 

‘Spring lock, too. So much the worse for 
him. Dier will pitch on it at once.' 

The door burst open, and little Ada Wrentham 
bounced in, her pretty cheeks healthfully flushed, 
the hoop in her hand indicating how she had 
been engaged. 

‘O dear!’ she exclaimed, drawing back when 
she saw that there was a stranger in the room. 

‘Don’t go away—I’m a friend of yours,’ said 
Tuppit quickly.—‘ Don’t you remember me? I 
saw you watching me when I was performing 
on m in the summer-time, and you 
were with your nurse, and you sent me a 


penny.’ 
The child stop stared, then advanced a 


Bam maaan Hemidle HI] aha eama to a sunbeam 
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which crossed the room, dividing it in two. 
Then she put out her pretty hands, movi 
them to and fro os if laving them in the 
sunshine, whilst her eyes were foll of wonder. 

‘Was it you did all those funny things with 
the cards and the pigeons and the pennies, and 
the orange and the glass of water?’ 

‘That was me, Ada—you see I know your 
name—and if you like, I will show you some 
more funny things just now whilst I am waiting 
for your mamma. 

‘I'll go and bring mamma, She would like 
to see them too.’ 

‘No, no; don’t go for her. She will be here 
as soon as she is ready. Besides, this is a trick 
I want to show you all to yourself. You are 
not afraid of the magician—are you ?? 

Little Ada peered at him through the 
sunbeam. He was such a little man; and 
although his cheeks were somewhat hollow and 
his complexion rather sallow, there was an 
expression of frank gentleness in his eyes 
which at once inspired confidence. A_ child 
might trust him, and a child is quick to 
detect untrustworthy persons. 

‘I’m not afraid—why should I?’ said Ada 
laughing. 

‘Because you do not know me—at least you 
do not know me enough to be quite sure that 
I am not the wicked magician who tried so 
hard to kill Aladdin because he got hold of 
the wonderful lamp.’ ' 

‘But that was a long time ago,’ she said 
with an air of thoughtfulness; ‘and papa says 
there are no magicians—no real magicians— 
and no ghosts now, and that anybody who 
pretends to tell fortunes or to do magic things 
13’—— 

The child instinctively paused and turned her 
face away. 

‘Is an impostor, and onght to be taken up 
by the policeman,’ said Tuppit, cheerfully com- 
pleting the sentence for her; ‘and he is quite 
right so far. All the same, Ada, there are 
great magicians always close by us. There is 
the Good Magician, Love, who makes you fond 
of your father and mother and ealy to do 
kindly things for other people. Then there 
are the wicked magicians Anger and Envy, who 
make you hate everybody and everybody hate 
you, But you! know I don’t pretend to be like 
them; I only make-believe—that is, I perform 
tricks and tell you how they are done.’ 

‘Is that all?’ she said, disappointed, allowing 
her hands to drop, and passing throngh the 
sunbeam, which had hitherto formed a golden 
bar between them. 

‘That is all; but you have to work a great 
deal hepa you can do go panera here is 
this big desk—your papa opens it by magic ; 
but Ne cod ane how te done ?? ae 

©O yes; he takes out a nail and pushes some- 
thing in—but that’s telling. Could you do it? 
I have seen papa do it often, and he did not mind 
me; but he doesn’t like anybody else to see_him, 
for he was angry one day when nurse Susan 
came in without knocking just as he was going 
to open it! ae 

Tuppit was already busy examining the brass 
screws. He found one the notch of which indi- 
cated that it waa more frequently used than the 
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others, A penknife served his p ; he took]! Mrs Wrentham entered. ‘ 


out the screw, thrust a nit eves into the hole ; 
pressed it, and the desk open 

‘Oh, how clever !—That was just the way pa 
used to do ‘ aang sr a pas thing for ae - 
ing into the hole,’ said the child admiringly. 
: Se tried to do it. i 

There was nothing in the desk; and Tupris 
with a long-drawn breath of relief, cl it, 
replacing the screw as before. But he had kept 
on chattering to the child all the time, and 
muttering parenthetically observations to him- 
sel 


‘You must show your papa that you know 
how it is done, Ada... Nothing in it ma’ 
tell for or against him. ... And he will thin 
it so funny that we should find it out... . It’s 
a sign that he knows the game is up and is 
making ready to bolt... . But you must tell 
him that it was only a little bit of Tuppit’s con- 
juring, and that he was glad to find nothing.’ 

Ada drew back towards the door, a little 
frightened by the change in his manner, which 
betrayed excitement in spite of his self-control. 

‘I think—I am beginning to be afraid of you 
now. You are not like the good magician any 
inore.’ 

‘That’s true, Ada,’ he said humbly, as he wiped 
his brow with that wonderful silk handkerchief 
which was of eo much use to him in his profes- 
sional exploits, Cold as the weather waa, he 
seemed to be perspiring. ‘But you know the 
change is only one of my tricks. Now, I will 
come back. Hey, Presto, change... . There, 
am I not smiling the same as before?’ 

‘No; you are not. You are looking ugly.’ 

‘Ah, let me hide my head.’ 

He bent down with a would-be comical 
manner of astonishment and chagrin. The child 
laughed in a hesitating way, as if not quite re- 
assured that it was all fun. As he stooped, his 
eye fell on a waste-paper basket under the table. 

e snatched it out, and found in it a ball of 
Plotting -paps which had been crumpled into 
that shape by an impatient hand, This he 
smoothed out on the table and then held up 
so that the sunbeam fell full upon it. 

v'This is the thing. Thank heaven, it is in 
my hands.’ He carefully folded the paper and 
put it in his pocket. Then with real heartiness 

e turned to the wondeeng chilg. ‘Now, Ada, 
I can laugh again ; and if there was time enough, 
I would show you some beautiful things. Look 
here, for instance. Open your hand ; I place that 
penny in it.—Close your hand, You are sure 
you have the penny? 

Pg sure. : 

resto, change. The penny is gone. 

*No, it ien’t!’ cried fhe child, laughing, and 
cpening her hand, displayed the penny lying on 

e 


‘Keep it, keep it, my child; you deserve it; and 
take this shilling te keep it company,’ said pour 
Bob auppit, who in his agitation had failed in 
one of the simplest tricks of the prestidigitator, 
as his brethren in the craft delight to call them- 
selves, At another time, the failure would have 
been humiliating to the last degree; but at 
Present the conjurer was too much occupied 
with matters of grave importance to feel his 
discomfiture. 





‘I understand you bring a message frosr 
husband, sir,’ she said in lar timid way. 

‘Not exactly, ma'am ; but I want to te 
you about him. Iam a friend of his, or I should 
not be here.’ 

He glamced towards Ada as he apok suggesting 
by the 400k that the child should b bese out 
the room, But Mra Wrentham was too simple 
to undetwtamd the hint, and Tuppit was obliged 
to take gnatter into his own hand. 

‘1TH _ you what, Ada; you might be @ 
good magi¢ian now, if you like. You cowld run 
out to the garden and pluck me a sprig of holly 
for my little girl She is very fond of shrubs 
and flowers ; will you send her some?’ 

‘O yea. There is such a nice sprig of holly 
up at the summer-house that I was keeping for 
Christian: but your little girl shall have it.— 
Is she as old as me?’ 

‘Just about the same age 5 and now I look at 
you, she is rather like you, 

Ada flew out at the door; and Tuppit turned 
eagerly to Mrs Wrentham, his little form seeming 
to enlarge with the earnestness of his speech. 

‘You are astonished, ma’am, at the liberty I 
am taking; but the fact is your husband has got 


into... . well, got into a scrape.—Please, don’t 
alarm youn T hope we shall pull him through 
all right. I only came to warn you, knowing 


that he might have forgotten it.’ 

‘Warn me about what?’ exclaimed the lady, 
trembling without knowing why. 

‘That a gentleman will call here to-day and 
make inguiries about your husband. Answer 
him frankly, and, if you can manage it, do not 
look as if you were afraid of him. He is a good- 
natured chap, and will not preas you very hard. 
But you must try to be quite calm and say 
nothing about my visit.’ 

The poor lady became pale immediately ; and 
the first dreadful thought which occurred to her 
was that Wrentham had met with a serious acci- 
dent of some sort—she had never approved of his 
horse-racing and horse-dealing proclivities. This 
good-natured friend was no doubt trying to break 
the horrible truth to her as gently as possible. 

‘Oh, please tell me the worst at once. Is he 
much hurt—is he killed ?’ 

Bob Tuppit stared ; but quickly comprehended 
the mistake which the wife had made. 

‘He is neither hurt nor killed, and is likely 
to live for a good many years to come,’ he said 
reassuringly. ‘He has got into a bother about 
some money matters. That is all.’ 

Tuppit felt ashamed of himself as he uttered 
the last words. What would a broken leg or arm, 
or even a broken neck, have been compared with 
the risk and disgrace of penal servitude? But 
Mre Wrentham had no suspicion of such a we es 
and was relieved as soon as she heard that her 
husband was physically unharmed. As for a 
difficulty: about money, she was confident that 
he would easily arrange that; so she promised 
that she would answer any questions the gentle- 
man who was coming might have to ask; for 
she knew noging about her husband’s money 
affairs, and therefore had nothing to tell. . 

Bob Tuppit looked at her wistfully, as if 
inclined to tell her more of the real position 3 
but just then Ada came bounding in with the 








holly dnd ivy—looking so and glad, that 
the is waa capable to g to fappy and 

‘They ‘Il kmow soon enough, he said to him- 
self, a he thankfully took fhe bundle of shrubs 
and went his way. 


OLD PROVINCIAL FAIRS. 


As a survival of one of the earliest institutions 
of this country, the provincial fair is of special 
interest, Alf! h ib no longer retains the 
functions for which it was originally founded, yet 
its existence amongst us points back to a distant 
period in our history, when it not only served 
as an important rendezvous for the furtherance of 
trade, but was a centre whence the legislative 
enactmente-of the country were proclaim Ori- 
inally, it would seem the fair was generally held 
uring the period of a saint’s feast within the 
precincts of the church or abbey, when worshippers 
and pilgrims assembled from all parts, As the 
ren building, too, was frequently in the open 
a gat or near some village too 8 to pro- 
vide wate accommodation for the vast throng 
assembled on this annual festival, tents were 
pitched and stalls for provisions set up in the 
churchyard, to supply the wants of the visitors. 
This practice soon induced country pedlars and 
traders to come and offer their wares; and hence 
in course of time it led to the establishment of the 
commercial trade-marts known as ‘fairs.’ It was 
not long, however, before abuses crept up, un- 
seemly diversions and excessive drinking causi 
no emall offence. For instance, in the fourteenth 
year of Henry III.’s reign, the archdeacon 
within the diocese of Lincoln made inquiries into 
the custom of holding fairs in churchyards; the 
result being that they were shortly afterwards 
discontinued in this diocese. In the thirteenth 
year of Edward IL’s reign, a statute was passed 
prohibiting the keeping of a fair in any church- 
yard. But this law was in a great measure 
lnoperative, for markets seem to have been held 
in several Yorkshire churchyards in the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries ; and two hundred 
years Inter, the same customs occurred in Ger- 


a 
hatever the exact origin of our provincial 
fairs may be, they are undoubtedly of great 
antiquity, although, singular to say, their charters 
are comparatively of modern Hee the first 
recorded grant in this country apparently being 
that of William the Conqueror to the Bisho 
of Winchester for leave to hold an ann 
‘free fair at St Giles’s Hil.’ Respecting this 
old fair, we are told how, on St Giles’s eve, 
the mayor, bailiffs, and citizens of Winchester 
gave up to the bishop’s officers the keys of 
e four city gates; and that, while it lasted, 


the church aepeinted its own mayor, bailiff, 


and coroner. rules, too, for its regula- 
tion seem to have been very stringent; officers 
being stationed on roads and bridges to take toll 
upon all merchandise travelling in the direction 
of Winchester. A tent of justice known as the 
Pavilion was held in the centre of the fair, in 
which offences of various kinds were tried by 
the bishop’s officers, Ev precaution, too, 
was taken that all packages ae entering the 
city gates paid toll to the bishop, who likewise 
received the forfeit of any wares that might be 
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sold out of the fair within @ radius of seven miles, 
‘Foreign m ? says Mr Morley, ‘came to 
this fair and paid ite tolls Monasteries had 
alse shops or houses in its drapery, pottery, or 
aploery atreeta, used only at fairtime, and held 
often by lease from the bishop.’ This fair, there- 
fore, apart from its historical value, is interesti 
in so far as it was in many respects the mode 
upon which succeeding ones in other places were 
instituted. 

Fairs were occasionally granted to towns aa 
a means for enabling them to recover from 
the effects of war and other disasters; and also 
aa a mark of favour from the Crown Thus, 
Edward IIT. founded a fair in the town of 
Burnley in Lancashire. An amusing origin 
is given of ‘ Fools’ Fair,” kept in the Broad Gate 
at Lincoln on the 14th of September, for the sale 
of cattle. It is recorded how King William and 
his queen ‘having visited Lincoln, made the 
citizens an offer to serve them in any way they 
liked best. They asked for a fair, though ib was 
harvest, when few people could attend it, and 
though the town had no trade nor any manu- 
facture.’ Stourbridge fair, once perhaps the 
largest in the won: was specially granted by 
King John for the maintenance of a hospital for 
lepera, Among other origins assigned to fairs, 
may be mentioned ‘ Pack-Monday fair,’ which 
was in days gone by celebrated at Sherborne, on 
the firat Monday after the 10th October. It was 
ushered in by the ringing of the great bell at a 
band early hour, and by the young people per- 
ambulating the streets with cows’ horns. Tradi- 
tion saserts that this fair originated at the com- 
pletion of the building of the church—at the 
completion of which the workmen held a fair 
in the churchyard, blowing cows’ horns in their 
rejoicings. here can be no doubt, however, 
that in many cases where the true origin of many 
of our old fairs has in the course of years been 
forgotien, another has been invented in its place, 
and handed down with every mark apparenily of 
plausibility. 

Perhaps one of the most curious features of our 
provincial fairs is to be found in the odd customs 
associated with them, these possessing an addi- 
tional interest, as they ae: to illustrate the social 
life of our forefathers. Thus, from time imme- 
morial, it has been customary at several of our 
large fairs—such as those kept up at Portamouth, 
Southampton, Uhester, and lesfield—to an- 
nounce their opening by hoisting a glove of 
unusual size in some conspicuous place. This, 
it has been suggested, is the earliest form of royal 
charter, denoting the king’s glove—the custom 
being thus explained in the Speculum Sazonicum : 
*No one is allowed to set up a market or a mint 
without the consent of the ordinary and judge of 
that place ; the king ought also to send a glove, 
as a sign of his consent to the same.’ The charter 
for Lammas fair at Exeter was formerly per- 
petuated by a huge glove, stuffed and carried 
through the city on a long pole, which was even- 
tually placed on the top of the Guildhall, where, 
so long as it remained, it indicated that the fair 
was still o A variation of this usage pre- 
vailed at Liverpool, where, ten days before and 
after each fair-day, a hand was exhibited in front 
of the town-hall—a sign which denoted that ‘no 
person coming to or going from the town on 
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puainess connected with the fair can be arrested among the numerous other customs: 
for debt within its liberty.’ Englefield, in his were attached to many of our fairs may 
Walk through Soitthampton (1805), describing the i on 






whi 
fe mentioned that 


fair held on Trinity Monday at Southampton, 
says it was dissolved by the glove being taken 
down, ‘which was at one time pericens by the 
yo men of the town, who at it tall it 
Yas destroyed, or they were tired of the sport.’ 
Without cetera Sees instances of this 

ractice, there can no doubt that, as Mr 
Vestam has shown in the Anereary (1880), the 
glove is the original ‘ sign-manual.’ 

One of the quaint features of Charlton fair, 
formerly held on St Luke's Day, was the elabo- 
rate display of horna; the booths not only being 
decorated with them, but most of the articles 
offered for sale having representations of this 
emblem. For a long time, antiquaries were much 
divided as to what connectig~ there could be 
between horns and Charlto ‘ry, and many 
conjectures were started withouv ~.y satisfactory 
result, At last, however, light was thrown on 
this much-disputed question by an pager te who 
pointed out that a horned ox is the old medieval 
symbol of St Luke, the patron of the fair. In 
support of this explanation, it was further added, 
that although most of the painted glass in Charl- 
ton church was destroyed in the troublous times 
of the am of Charles I., yet fragments re- 
mained of St Luke’s ox ‘with wings on his back, 
and goodly horns on his head.’ As an additional 
illustration on this pant we may quote the fol- 
lowing extract from Aubrey’s Remains of Gentilieme 
and Judaisme: ‘At Stoke-Verdon, in the parish 
of Broad Chalke, Wilts, was a chapel dedicated 
to St Luke, who is the patron saint of the horn- 
beasts and those that have to do with them; 
wherefore the keepers and foresters of the New 
Forest come hither at St Luke’s tide with their 
offerings to St Luke, that they might be fortunate 
in their game, the deer, and other cattle’ Many 
of those, also, who visited Charlton fair wore a 
pair of horns on their heads, and the men were 
attired in women’s clothes; a mode of ue- 
rading thus described by a writer of the last 
century: ‘I remember being there upon Horn 
fair-day ; I was dressed in my landlady’s best 

own, and other women’s attire.’ Referring to 

t Luke’s Day, Drake tells us in his Eboracum 
that a fair was annually kept up at York for all 
sorts of small-wares, and was popularly known 
as ‘Dish-fair,’ from the large q@antity of wooden 
dishes exposed for sale. It was aleo characterised 
by an on custom of ‘ bearing a wooden ladle in 
a sling on two stangs about it, carried by four 
sturdy labourers ; this being, no doubt, in ridicule 
of the meanness of the wares brought to the fair.’ 
At Paignton fair, Exeter, it was customary, says 
a correspondent of Notes and Queries, to draw 
through the town a plum-pudding of immense 
size, and afterwards to Fistribate it to the crowd. 
The ingredients which on one occasion composed 
this padding were as follows: four hundred 
pounds of flour, one hundred and seventy pounds 
of beef-suet, one hundred and forty pounds of 
raising, and two hundred and forty eggs. It was 
kept constantly boiling in a brewer's copper 


from the Saturday morning to the Tuesday 
ee when it was laced oa a car ‘asely 
deco and drawn along the streets by eight 
oxen. 





ee the same hard terms that Lady Godiva 





Fins, ae W lverhampton, 
olver ; 
on the eve of the ie which took place 
one 9th of J bly proreasion: of men in 
antique armour e town, preceded b 
the heal authorities, Accordi ‘ta’ tradition, this 
ceremony took its rise when Walveriempter was 
& great ng aes for wool and resorted to by 
merchanta from all parts of England. There 
procegsi however, were in all probability the 
remains of the Corpus Christi pageantry, which 
was. frequently celebrated at the yearly fairs. 
At Avingham fair, held about twelve sales from 
Newcastle, an amusing ceremony was celebrated 
called ‘Riding the Fair” Early in the morning 
@ procession moved from the prinéifal alehouse 
in the village, headed by two pipers, known as 
the ‘Duke of Northumberland’s pipers,’ who, 
fancifully dressed up for the occasion, were 
moun on horses gaily caparisoned, aid speci- 
ally borrowed for the day. ese pipers, followed 
by the Duke of Northumberland’s t, bailiff, 
and a numerous escort, rode thro ah ike fair ; 
and after proclaiming it epened, they ‘walked 
the boundary of all that was, or been, 
common or waste land.’ Riding the boundaries 
is still annually practised in many provincial 
parishes. 

We must not omit to mention the ‘Procession 
of Lady Godiva’—one of the grandest of these 
shows, and which has been the distinguishing 
feature of Coventry Show Fair, for many years 
one of the chief marts in the kingdom. This 
celebrated fair has generally commenced upon 
Friday in Trinity-week, the chaser for it having 
been granted, it is said, by Henry III. in the 
year 1218, at the instigation of Randle, Earl of 
Chester. It is noteworthy, however, that the 
tradition of Lady Godiva is not confined to 
Coventry fair, a similar one having been handed 
down in the neighbourhood of St Briavel’s, 
Gloucestershire. Thus Rudder, in his History of 
this county (1779), tells us how, formerly, after 
divine service on Whitsunday, pieces of bread 
and cheese were distributed to the congregation 
at church, To defray the expenses, every house- 
holder in the parish paid a penny to the 
churchwardens, and this was said to be for the 
liberty of cutting and taking wood in Hud- 
nalls, Tradition affirms that ‘this pie was 
obtained of some Earl of Hereford, then lord of 
the Porest of Dean, at the instance of his lady, 


‘Walking the Fair’ 


obtained the privileges for the citizens of 
Coventry.’ . : 
Again, at the Whitsuntide fair held at Hinckley 
in Leices' ire, one of the principal attractions 
was the procession of the millers, who, having 
assembled from all the neighbouring villages, 
marched in grand array with the ‘king o 
the millers’ at their head. From the various 
accounte recorded of this ceremony, it ap 
that the dresses were generally most claborate ; 
and one writer, in 1787, describing these shows, 
says: ‘The framework knitters, wool-combers, 
butchers, cad onters, &c., had each their plays, | 
and rode in companies bearing allusions to their 
different trades.’ Then there was the well-known 
practice of ‘Crying the Fair’ Thus, in connection 
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with Stourbridge fair we read how in the year 
1548 a A skeorpaages was issued by the univer- 
sity of Cambridge in ‘crying the fair,’ in which 
jt was directed, among other clauses, that ‘no 
brewer sell into the fayer a barrell of ale above 
two shillings ; no longe ale, no red ale, no ropye 
ale, but good and holsome for man’s tody, under 
the penaltie of forfeyture.’ 

Ravenglass fair, celebrated annually at Mun- 
caster in Cumberland, was the scene of a pecu- 
lier ceremony, which is thus decribed in 
Lyson’s Magna Britannia: ‘The lon’s steward 
was attended by the sergeant of the borough of 
Egremont with the insignia called he bow of 
Egremont, the foresters with their bow and horns, 
and all the tenantry of the forest ¢ Copeland, 
whose special service was to attend > the lord 
and his representatives at Ravenglass tir, and 
remain there during its continuance.’ In ody, 
also, to attract visitors, various modes of diveraic 





bringin, ether git concourses of people from 
outlying SRricts hus, cecactounlige 2 mock- 
mayor was appointed, whose duty it was to 
any unfortunate pte who on some trumped- 
up charge might be brought before him. It has 
been suggested that these mock-trials may have 
originated in the courts which were granted at 
fairs ‘to take notice of all manner of causes and 
disorders committed upon the place, called pie- 
powder, because justice was done to any injured 
rson before the dust of the fair was off his 
eet.’ A notable instance of this custom was 
kept up at Bodmin Riding in Cornwall, on St 
Thomas & Becket’s Day. A mock-court having 
been summoned, presided over by a Lord of 
Misrule, any unpopular individual so unlucky as 
to be captured was dragged to answer a charge 
of felony ; the imputed crime being such as his 
appearance might suggest—a negligence in his 
attire or a breach of mannera ith ludicrous 
wity, we are told in the Parochtal History y of 
ornwall, ‘a mock-trial was then commenced, 
and judgment was gravely pronounced, when 
the culprit was hurried off to receive his punish- 
ment. In this, his apparel was generally a 
greater sufferer than his person, as it commonly 
terminated in his being thrown into the water 
or the mire’—‘Take him before the Mayor of 
Halgaver ;’ ‘Present him in Halgaver Court,’ 
being ald Cornish proverbs. 

A similar institution has existed from time 
immemorial at the little town of Penryn in 
Cornwall, at the annual festival of Nutting, when 
the ‘Mayor of Mylor’ is chosen. According to 
popular opinion, an Hunt, in his Romances 
of the West of England, ‘there is a clause in the 
borough charter compelling the legitimate mayor 
to surrender his power to the “ Mayor of Mylor” 


on the day in question, and to lend the town- 
sergeant’s paraphernalia to the gentlemen of the 
shears,’ t the yearly fair, too, held in the 


village of Tarleton, a mock-mayor was until a 
very few years ago elected, this ceremony forming 
part of the after-dinner proceedi ‘Three per- 
sons, says a correspondent of Notes and Queries, 
‘were nominated, and it was the rule that each 
candidate on receiving a vote should drink a 
‘glass of wine—a “bumper” to the health of the 
voter—so that the one elected was not very 
steady on his feet when all the company had 
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shire; and at Wimborne, D. 
spondent of Notes and Queries ag 
a ‘brisk fair going on in the 
Perran’s Porth, Cornwall, not far 
oratory of St Piran, on Good-Friday in 1878,’ In 


some places, too, Sund 
idlentey : s nday seems to have been 


Methodists. we find the following 

with special reference to Lincolnshire : 
feasts, 
the Lord’s Da ’ 
annual marke % ate held. 


were contrived; these generally succeeding in 
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ero the newly elected mayor had to be 


Lastly, referring to the days i 
were formerly held, it sepenre tion, Th or) 
Fairs that they were kept up on Good-Friday 
at St Austell, Cornwall ; Droitwich, Worcester- 
shire ; Grinton, Yorkshire ; High-Budleigh, Devon- 
orsetehire. A corre- 
e that he saw 
ittle village of 
from the curious 


for in Benson’s Vindication of the 
aragraph, 
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THE LAST OF THE STUARTS. 
A MODERN ROMANCE 
L—THE DISINHERITED PRINCE. 


Ir was the proud boast of the late Mr Charles 
James Stuart, of Balquhalloch, N.B, that he 
was the direct representative and lawful heir 
of the unfortunate royal family of Scotland. I 
do not quite know how he derived his descent, 
or from whom; but I feel sure that, had he 
lived at the beginning of the eighteenth instead 
of the nineteenth century, he would, with con- 
siderable confidence, have contested the right of 
Queen Anne and the earlier Georges to reign 
over the northern, if not also the southern 
portion of Great Britain. He was not born, 
however, until 1796; and at that time there 
were in the Highlands but few people who 
still chafed under Hanoverian rule. When, 
therefore, as a young man, he first went to 
London, instead of plotting rebellion against the 
authority of King George IIL, he fell in love 
with an English girl named Eleanor Tudor, 
who also claimed, and, I think, not without 
justice, to be lineally descended from royal 
ancestors. A portrait of this lady was until 
quite recently in the possession of her daughter, 
Miss Stuart. She was not beautiful; and I 
strongly suspect that Mr Stuart would not 
have wooed her, had she borne any other name 
than Tudor; but the prospect of once more 
uniting the old kingly stocks of England and 
Scotland proved too seductive to be resisted ; 
and in the summer of 1817, the laird married 
Miss Tudor at St James's, Piccadilly, and at 
once carried her off to his northern home. In 
the following year, Mrs Stuart gave birth to the 
above-mentioned daughter, who in due course 
received the name of Henrietta Maria; and when 
in 1820 a son was also born at Balquhalloch, 
he was, with equal fittingness, baptised Charles 
Augustus. 

he old laird died in 1861; but in the 
meantime his son had grown up and married 
& pretty but penniless governess; and in 1857 
& gon, who was named Charles Edward, had been 
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born to him. Mr Charles Auguetus Stuart, who, 
I regret to say, had more respect for whisky 
than for his ificent ancestry, was seized 
with apoplexy in 1878, shortly afterwards depart- 
ing this life; and in 1880, when the events 
which I am about to narrate pera the only 
living representatives of the old Inird were his 
daeghier Henrietta Maria, an eccentric lady of 
sixty-two ; and his grandson Charles Edward, 
a lively and, I may add, rather unscrupulous 
fellow of three-and-twenty. 

Miss Stuart was a tall and very dignified 
person. Twenty years ago, the thirsty cravings 
of Charles Augustus had d him into 
peeuniary difficulties, from which he only extri- 
cated himself by selling Balquhalloch and all 
its contents to his sister; and from that time, 
Miss Stuart was mistress of the fine old house, 
and maintained herself there in a style almost 
worthy of the descendant of a hundred kings. 
She was rich, her mother’s relations having 
at different times bequeathed to her suma 
amounting in the aggregate to nearly three- 
uarters of a million; and she was generous, as 
all the poor of her neighbourhood would gladly 
testify ; bat as I have already said, she was 
eccentric. he regarded he as a British 
rincess ; she insisted upon her servants treating 
er as such; she lived in considerable state, 
and had a large household; and whenever she 
had occasion to sign her name, she signed it: 

ificently, ‘Henrietta Maria, P.’ 
oung Charles Edward, on the other hand, 


inheri no fortune worth speaking of. His 
father had squandered his means in dissipation ; 
and dying, left a paltry five thousand pounds, 


upon the interest of which the son, until 1880, 
lived in chambers in the Inner Temple. Up 
to that time he had no direct communication 
with his magnificent aunt, who, after purchas- 
ing Balquhalloch, had quarrelled with his father. 
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In the spring of the year, however, Charles 
Edward happened to be break fasting with his 
friend Tom Checkstone, who called his attention 
o the following advertisement in the Morning 

ost» 

‘A Personage of rank requires the services of 
a private secretary. Applicant must be ener- 
getic, well educated, of good address, and willing 
to spend the greater part of his time in the 
country.—Send full particulars the Steward 
of the Household, Balquhalloch, N.B,’ 

‘Balquhalloch is your aunt's place; is it not? 
I wonder who has taken it?’ asked Tom. 

‘No one has taken it. My aunt always lives 
where and, what is more, she is the Personage 


of 

‘Your aunt! Have they been making her a 
peeresa, then ?’? demanded Tom incredulously. 

‘She’s a little weak in her head, you know. 
on the subject of our supposed royal descent,’ 
returned Charles Edward ; ‘and she insists upon 
regarding herself as a princess.’ 

‘And if she is a princess, what are you, 
Charlie?’ 

‘Oh, I don’t know, I haven't troubled myself 
to go deeply into the matter; but I sup 
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son of his only son, I inherit great 
somewhat have ea Be sa a Tes 


‘Well, I have made up my mind to write 
to your eccentric aunt’a Steward of the Hotiss- 


hold,’ said Tom. ‘I have little to do, and, what © 


is far more serious, little to live u on; and if 
= tones Bala ete hunired & year, 

er ighness have i 
—Is she rich? ‘ ee 

*O yes. I believe that she has a 
thousand a‘ysar, if not more.’ 

‘And yet she lets you live here on two hundred 
and fifty! I can’t say much for her princel 
liberality.—Do you know any one who wil 
recommend me? And who is this Steward of 
hers?? — 

‘He is a Scotchman, named M‘Dus—Donald 
MDum. He used to be merely a kind of farm- 
bailiff; but he falls in with all my aunt’s whima, 
and I rather fancy he is making a good thing 


good twenty 


out of his place.’ 
‘Not what you would call a v upright 
man?’ hazarded Tom. vee 


‘By no means. From what I have heard, I 
should take him to be a regular money-grubber. 
George Fegan, of Figblossom Buildings, who was 
in Scotland last autumn, met him several times, 
and told me all about him.’ 

‘Ah, I shall go and see Fegan. Don’t you 
mention the matter. But remember one thing: 
if I get the appointment, 1’ll guarantee that the 
old lady shall take you into immediate favour. 
I have an idea, a grand one, At present, never 
mind what itis. If this M‘Dum is es mercenary 
as you make out, we must raise money to bribe 
him to use his influence on my behalf; and the 
question is, how can we raise it? All my modest 
expectations are centred upon the death of my 
uncle Blighter, who, as you know, is already 
bedridden. When he dies, I shall come into a 
few thousands.—Will you lend me a thousand, 
if I want it?’ 

Checkatone and Stuart were old school-chuma, 
and although not altogether prompt in satisfying 
the demands of their tailors, trusted one another 
compless|y 

‘I could realise my small investments,’ said 
Charlie; ‘but by doing so I should reduce my 
income by fifty pounds a year; so I hope that 
the favours from my aunt won't be long in 
coming.’ 

‘Then you shall realise ; and Ill give you my 
promissory-note for the amount. But firat I must 
see Fegan and make inquiries, I won't do any- 
thing risky ; truet me for that. While I benefit 
myself, I shall doubly benefit you. When I have 
called on Fegan, I shall at once, if necessary, go 
down to Balquhalloch and see the great MDun, 
When I wire to you, you can realise; and I 
can draw upon you for any sum up to a thou- 
sand, eh ?? : ; 

‘So be it, assented Charlie. ‘And I hope 
you will get the appointment and help me out 
of my difficulties. Why, if only my aunt would 
do the proper thing, I could marry. She might 
easily spare, say, a thousand a year; and with 
that ition#to my income, Kate and I could 


that in her estimation I am the legitimate king | do very well.’ ba ee : 

of England, or rather, of Great Britain. My| ‘That marrying craze of yours is like a mill- 
grandfather claimed to be the representative of stone tied to your neck. Yon ought to look out 
the House of Stuart; 60, of course, as the only | fora girl with money. Kate Smith is an orphan, 
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and has no expectations; and in any case, you 
might—if you will forgive my saying s0—do 
better than marry a governess.’ . 

‘My father married a governess!’ exclaimed 
Charlie warmly. 

‘So much the worse. The race will be ruined ! 
However, we won't talk about that now. While 
you are a bachelor, there is still hope; and you 
shall have your thousand a year very #00n, 
unless I am vastly mistaken.—Now I am off to 
see Fegan; so good-bye, If I go to Scotland 
ya you shall hear from me _ to-morrow. 
sch epends upon Fegan’s report of the great 
‘Dum. 


I.—THE ENVOY EXTRAORDINARY. 


Fegan's report must have been at least to some 
extent favourable, if not actually encouraging, 
for that evening Tom Checkstone left town by 
the limited mail for Scotland. For reasons that 
will presently appear, he took with him half-a- 
dozen boxes of very fine cigars and a consider- 
able quantity of personal luggage ; and, contrary 
to his usual habit! he travelled first-class, 

Early on the morning of the next day but 
one, after having spent a portion of the previous 
night at the Bagpipes Inn, Aberdumble, he hired 
the best conveyance in the town, and was driven 
over to Balquhalloch. 

Balquhalloch Castle, as all Scotchmen and 
most Englishmen are no doubt aware, is a 
straggling building that dates back to the begin- 
ning of the fifteenth century. It occupies an 
isolated position, and consists of a grim gray 
keep, surrounded by a circle of stables, store- 
rooms, and servants’ quarters. 

It was to this ancient abode that Mr Tom 
Checkstone was driven. The carriage passed 
through the frowning gateway of the castle into 
a large courtyard, in which geveral servants in 
livery stood ready to receive it. Tom alighted, 
and, acting upon instructions which he had 
obtained from George Fegan, asked to seo Mr 
M‘Dum. His card was carried to that func- 
tionary, who at once professed his readiness to 
seo hig visitor in his private room. Thither, 
therefore, Tom was conducted ; and scarcely had 
he taken a seat ere the Steward of the Household 
entered. 

Mr M‘Dum was a short, stout, red-faced man 
of about fifty years of age. He was negligently 
dressed in a brown velvet shooting-suit, and he 
was smoking a very large cigar. 

* What can I do for yout? he asked bluntly. 

‘I have come down,’ said Tom, ‘with an intro- 
duction from Mr George Fegan of Figblossom 
Buildings, London.’ 

‘Yes; I know him,’ ejaculated M‘Dum 
abruptly. 

‘And I wish,’ continued Tom, ‘to apply for a 
secretaryehip which, as I see by an advertise- 
ment in the Morning Post, is vacant,’ 

‘Well, sit down,’ said M‘Dum, as he threw 
himself into the moet comfortable chair in the 
room ; ‘and we will talk the matter over.’ And 
he proceeded to help himself to a stiff glass of 
whisky from a decanter that stood upon a table 
at his side. 

‘I think that I all the n quali- 
fications, began Tom; ‘but of that you must 
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be the judge. Perhaps this letter from Mr Fegan 

will give you as much information as.I can,’ 

and he handed a sealed missive to the Steward. 

Rtn has took it, and having opened it, read 
Oud =: 


‘My pzan Mn MDum—My friend Mr Check- 
stone has seen in the paper that a secretary is 
wanted af Balquhalloch, He is a young man 
of means, family, good education, and address ; 
he is, moreover, a sociable companion; and you 
may in all matters rely upon his discretion, I 
therefore highly recommend him to you. I take 
advantage of his journey to Scotland to send 
to you half-a-dozen boxes of very prime cigars ; 
and remain yours very pihially, 

EORGE Froaan.! 





‘And here are the cigars,’ added Tom, pointing 
to a package which he had brought in with him, 

Cigars were Mr M‘Dum’s second weakness. 
His fost was good whisky. In a moment his 
demeanour, which up to that point had been by 
no means friendly, altered. 

‘Good!’ he exclaimed. ‘The letter, so far 
as it goes, is perfectly satisfactory, Mr Check- 
stone.—Now, let us look at the matter as men 
of business, The fact is that Miss Stuart—the 
Princess Henrietta Maria as we call her here— 
wants a well-educated amanuensis. I manage 
her estates and her household, but—and I needn't 
attempt to disguise it—my education has been 
neglected. Iam not good at letter-writi Still, 
I have worked my way gradually up into my 
present position, and I am not disposed to imperil 
it, The man who comes here must be my ally. 
He will be paid four hundred a year, and will 
keep his place as long as he likes, provided that 
he gets on well with me. The Princesa is not 
exacting, although she is eccentric. I do not 
sup , indeed, that the work will be hard ; and 
as there is plenty of good shooting and fishin 
down here, the hfe is very pleasant, I may te 
you that Mr Fegan has already telegraphed to 
me announcing your visit, and that I am upon 
the whole prepared to engage you.’ 

‘You are very good,’ returned Tom, who, 
however, did not add that he knew the telegram 
in question had been sent, and that he waa per- 
fectly aware of its contents. The words were: 
‘I send down Checkstone for secretary. Easy to 
manage. Perfectly innocent and harmless.’ Nor 
did Tom expiain that he, and not Fegan, was 
the real donor of the cigars, 

‘Oh, it is merely a matter of buainees,’ rejoined 
M'Dum. ‘I fancy that we should get on to- 
gether. But, since if you obtain the post you 
will obtain it through my good offices, and since 
I naturally desire to have some tee that 
the Princess's confidence in you will not be mis- 
placed, you must excuse my asking whether you 
rt i gh to—well—to make some samall—what 
8 we sey—some small deposit, ame trifling 
payment as a security, you know?’ 

‘ Nothing could be more reasonable, Mr Mun,’ 
gees ed the h 

SI imagine,’ cantinn Stew: who was 
much encouraged by Tom's wonine *thes & pre- 
mnium, say, of two years’ salary would not, under 
the circumstances, be excessive; for the post 
would practically be a permanency. Two years’ 
salary would be eight hundred pounds,’ 
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‘Yes; I think pat att hundred pounds would 

not be cmorrintie said Tom. ‘I am ready to 
agree to that sum.’ 

‘That I. good | Then I will introduce you to 
the Princess’ And placing his unfinished cigar in 
an ash-tray upon the table, Mr M‘Dum arose, and 
led the way ugh some long and cheerless stone 


into a more pretentious and better fur 


\nished part of the huge building. Leaving Tom 
in a panelled anteroom, he went forward ft 
announce him ; and returning, conducted the.new 
secre’ into the presence. 

In a large armchair in a long low drawing-room 
sat the Princess Henrietta Maria. Tom bowed 
low as soon as he saw her, and then—acting upon 
directions which had been supplied to him by 
Mr Voqen-sdvanesd and respectfully kissed the 
tips of her outstretched fingers. 

‘Mr M‘Dum tells me,’ said the Princess, ‘that 
you are in all respects competent to act as our 
private secretary. e particularly need the ser- 
vices of an amanuensis just now, because we 
are drawing up some memoirs of our family. 
The documents are here in the castle; but our 
health does not permit of sufficient progress 
with the work. Are you prepared to undertake 
the duties ?’ 

‘I am, your Royal Highness,’ assented Tom 
meekly, as he stood before the majestic old lady. 

‘That is well. And when can you begin those 
duties, Mr Checkstone ?’ 

‘Tam at any moment at your Royal Highneas’s 
disposal,’ said Tom, ‘I can even take up my 
residence here to-day, should your Royal Highness 
wish it,’ 

‘Let it be so, then, Mr Checkstone. Mr M‘Dum 
shall conduct you to your apartments; and I 
myself will take an early opportunity of visiting 
them and of satisfying myself that you will be 
comfortable.’ 

The Princess signified that the audience was 
over; and Tom and the Steward backed out of 
the room, bowing low as they went. 

‘You should not have said that you would 
come in to-day,’ said M‘Dum, as soon as the door 
was shut. ‘And besides, how can you do so? 
Where is your luggage ?’ 

‘It is at the inn at Aberdumble,’ answered 
Tom. ‘I thought, under any circumstances, of 
staying in Scotland for a few weeks; and so I 
came prepared.’ 

‘Humph !? ejaculated M‘Dum, Who was some- 
what annoyed at his protégé’s precipitancy.—‘ Now, 
if you don’t mind, we will go back to my little 
office and complete our business arrangementa.’ 

Ten minutes later, Mr M‘Dum was the richer 
by a promissory-note for eight hundred pounds, 
and Tom was formally installed as private secre- 

to the Princess Henrietta Maria. At the 
earliest possible moment he sent back the convey- 
ance to Aberdumble, instructing the coachman to 
forward his luggage to the castle, and intrusting 
the man with two telegrams, worded in French, 
one being addressed to George Fegan, and, the 
other to Charles Edward Stuart. 

Later in the day, the Princess requested him 
to attend her in the library ; and there, without 
many preliminaries, he began, under her super- 
vision, to transcribe the contents of numerous 
musty documenta in English, and to translate 
those of others that were written in French and 
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Latin. He worked for only @ couple af hours; 
and then the Princess, bidding him lay aside his 
pen, sat and talked to him about Londan, about 
politics, and about booka. In the he 
played chess and amoked with Mr M'Dum; and 
after the toddy had been done full justice to, 
he retired, weil satisfied, to his own anug rooma 
on the second floor of the ancient keep, 

Thus did he spend his time for a week and 
more, until one afternoon the Princess fell to 
talking abow$ the sad fate of her family. 

‘The principle of divine right,’ she said, ‘cannot 
be altered by popular clamour. It is a reality. 
She who at present sits upon the throne of 
these kingdoms is no more the Queen than you 
are. Excellent woman though she ig, she is but 
the representative of usurpers, ings can- 
not be made by vulgar acclamation, neither can 
wrong become right by lapse of time. But the 
blood of our race has been tainted. Our royal 
brother of sacred memory—though, to be sure, he 
never recognised his exalted position—married 
@ commoner ; and how can I expect that the child 
of that union should be worthy of his splendid 
ancestry? Ah, that child! hat possibilities 
are his, if only he had the energy to seize them ! 
But he cares nothing. He is content to live 
obscure. He will not accept his destiny.’ 

‘Nay!’ suggested Tom; baad he lives 
obscure because he is poor. erhaps he is teo 
proud to let it be known that he who exists upon 
a miserable two hundred and fifty pounds a year 
is the king of Great Britain, Your Royal High- 
ness must not be unjust.’ 

‘Would that what you say were true!’ ejacu- 
lated the Princesa. ‘But if he only made some 
sign of his desire to win his own, heaven knows 
that I would aid him with my fortune, and even, 
if need were, with my life.’ 

‘Your Royal Highness’s sentiments are voreny 
of her great lineage, said Tom courteously. ‘ 
happen to know that the facts are as I have 
hinted ; for, although I have not yet mentioned 
it, I have the honour of your Royal Highness’s 
august nephew's acquaintance. Indeed, I ma 
ar the king deigns to honour me with his friend- 

‘The king!’ exclaimed the Princesa, with 
beaming eyes—‘the king! You have heard His 
Majesty speak, have seen His Majesty walk, 
and you have not told me! Oh, Mr Checkstone, 
I cannot tell you how it rejoices me to have one 
of the king’s friends in my service !—What is His 
Majesty’s will? What are His Majesty's Bhatt 
You may trust me. I am devoted wholly and 
entirely to his interests. How I have longed 
to learn of his intention to take his rightful 


position !’ 

Thus Tom Checkstone related to 
the Princess a very plausible and in 
story, the main points of which he did not forge 


to communicate by letter to his friend in London. 
He assured the Princess that poverty alone pre- 
vented the king from taking action; that His 
Majesty chafed grievously in his enforced seclu- 
sion; and that the i paererpc ebida of one re 
Britain, in spiy: of the p origin 0} 

mother, iy all respects a yarthy descendant 
of the Jameses. s | 

‘Then His Majesty must come hither,’ sald the 

Princess, ‘But I am greatly in doubt whether 
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I can place implicit confidence in Mr M‘Dum. 


He is an excellent servant, but I fear he is not 
too loyal ; and we must risk nothing.’ 

‘Mr MDum,’ said Tom, ‘has very well taken 
care of himself hitherto. Your Royal Highness 
is perhaps not aware that he accepted a bribe 
from me when I applied for my present position 
in your Royal hness’s household. have 
his receipt for ei it hundeed pounds,’ 

‘Then, we shall certainly dismiss him,’ remarked 
the Princess with signa of rising anger. ‘ But, as 
I ref he is withal an excellent servant, and it 
would not become us to act towards him in 

er. I will pension him; and when he has 
left the castle, we may receive the king without 
any risk; for all my other servants have from 
their chilékeod been devoted to the royal cause.’ 

The result of this conversation—all the details 
of which were faithfully reported to Charlie 
Stuart—was that Mr M‘Dum, after a somewhat 
stormy scene with the Princess, quitted Bal- 

uhalloch, with an eye to an eligible public-house 
in Glasgow; and on the day of his departure, the 
Princess wrote a loyal and affectionate letter to 
her nephew, and despatched it to him by the 
hands of her chaplain, the Rev. Octavius M‘Fillan, 
a priest who, although he possessed no remark- 
able degree of intelligence, was of unimpeachable 
devotion to the Princess, and of great simplicity 
and kindness of heart. ‘Our castle,’ the letter 
concluded, ‘is held at your Majesty’s disposal ; 
and all within it is at your Royal service,’ 

Father M‘Fillan, with much ceremony, deli- 
vered the missive to Charlie at his chambers 
in the Inner Temple; and ‘the king’ was pleased 
to say in reply that he would at his earliest 
convenience visit his well-beloved aunt in the 
north. 

Two or three days afterwards, the second 
column of the Times contained an announcement 
to the effect that Catharine Smith, daughter of 
the late John Smith of Manchester, intended 
thenceforth to assume the surname of apes ase 
and upon all future occasions to style herself, and 
be known as, Catharine Plantagenet. Fortunately, 
the Temes was not studied at Balquhalloch, the 
Princess reading only the Edinburgh Courant, 
because it was a thorough-going Tory journal, 
and the London Morning Post, because it was of 
eminently aristocratic tone. 

A week later, Charlie, who had meantime 
received some long letters from Tom, went down 
to Scotland. 





INDIAN JUGGLERS. 
BY AN ANGLO-INDIAN, 


Tax exhibition of feats of legerdemain is at all 
times entertaining ; and those who have had the 
pleasure of witnesaing the performances of such 
accomplished professors of the art of magic as the 
late Wizard of the North, or Messrs Maskelyne 
and Cooke of the Egyptian Hall, London, are not 


likely eoon to forget the same. In Britain, how- |J 


ever, it is only now and again that a magician 


of the first class, who is likewise a native of the 
British Isles, appears. Eminent British jugglers 
are few and far between. But in the ancient 

magic is, and has from time immemorial 
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been, much more generally cultivated. India, | 
as every one who has resided in our great | 
tropical dependency knows, counts its jugglers 
by thousands, Indeed, magic is there a recog- 
nised calling or business ; it descends from father 
to son ; and an Indian juggler, be he Mussulman 
or Hindu, would not dream of teaching his 
gon any other business than his own—that of 
magic. And so it comes about that the supply 
of Indian jugglers is both large and continuous 
The Indian juggler is a very humble individual ; 
he does not appear before his audience in the 


glory of evening dress; his only costume is a 
cloth bound round his loins And thus, if coat- 
sleeves or kets at all assist in magic, the 


Indian juggler is at a decided disadvantage, for 
both his arms and legs are bare. He is a thin, 
an unnaturally thin, wiry-looking individual 
—the Indian juggler. I do not know why he 
should be thin, but I do not recollect ever having 
seen a fat Indian juggler. Fat natives of India 
there are in plenty, as those who have travelled 
on Indian railways know to the detriment of 
their olfactory nerves; but I cannot recall a 
single fat Indian magician. Again, the Indian 
juggler does not appear before his audience with 
the swagger of the man who knows his power 
to command the applause of crowded houses. On 
the contrary, he appears meekly before you at 
the foot of your veranda steps, obsequiously 
salaaming, quite prepared to be turned away 
with rough words, but hoping to be invited tip” 
the steps to perform; for he knows that if he 
once reaches the top of the veranda steps, he 
will, an hour thereafter, be one rupee, perhaps 
two rupees, richer, and he will thus have earned 
his living for a week. Not oa very liberal 
remuneration this, you may think; and yet it 
is a fact that a juggler whose receipts amounted 
to ten rupees—say eighteen shillings in one 
month—would consider himself a fortunate man. 
His performance is a remarkable one, though, 
perhaps, not more remarkable than a first-class 
exhibition of magic in Britain. But between the 
British and the Indian juggler there is one great 
and important difference. The former has all 
the usual elaborate paraphernalia of home magical 
entertainments—a prepared stage, back curtain, 
tablea, chairs, boxea, &c.; the latter has nothing 
of the sort: all his appliances are contained in 
a cotton bag which he carries about with him; 
he is nearly naked ; and his stage is the ground 
or the stone floor of a veranda. Very often two 
or three jugglers combine and pay visits to the 
bungalows, thus giving variety to the performance 
~—for each juggler has his own tricks, Recently, 
I had a visit from an amalgamated troupe con- 
sisting of seven members—five men, one woman, 
and a boy. Probably the seven had conjoined 
their entertainments for that particular day only, 
and next day they might be performing separately 
pgs If I five a description of what this party 
of seven did, you will have a fair idea of a 
ling entertainment in India, 
wo of the seven—one man and the woman— 
seller a single trick only, namely, the famous 
et trick. e man took an oblong basket 
about two feet long, one foot broad, and, say, a 
foot and a half high. The woman was bound 
hand and foot with ropes, and put into a net made 
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of which was securely tied, so that she was 

ractically in a sack of network. She was then 
fiftea and placed into the basket on her knees, 
But a two-year-old child would have filled the 
basket, and the result was that the whole of the 
woman’s m, from the loins upwards, was 
above the basket. The woman bent her head; 
the juggler laced the lid of the basket on her 
shoulders, and then threw a sheet over the whole 
—hiding both woman and basket from view. In 
about a minute he pulled away the sheet, folding 
it up in his hands and behold, the lid was 
in tits proper place, and the woman was gone! 
The juggler now took a sword about five feet long, 
and with it he pierced the basket through and 
through in all directions, horizontally, diagonally, 
upwards, and downwards; but there was no sign 
ae any one inside. He even removed the lid, 
jumped into the basket with his feet, and danced 
in it, until one came to the conclusion that, wher- 
ever the woman had gone to, she was not inside. 
The juggler again took the sheet, and after we had 
examined it, he spread it over the basket, holding 
it tent-shaped, the apex where his hand was being 
about three feet from the ground. In a minute 
he withdrew the sheet once more, and behold the 
woman was back in her old position on her knees 
in the basket; but the ropes and net had dis- 
appeared, and she was now unbound. This trick 
has a few variations, one of which is that after 
the woman disappears, the basket is handed round 
to show its emptiness, amd some other trick is 
exhibited, in the middle of which the female per- 
former reappears before the audience ere any one 
can notice where she comes from. 

A third juggler now made his salaam, and began 
by performing the beautiful mango-tree trick. He 
tsk an earthenware pot, filled it with earth 
moistened with a little water, and placed amon 
the earth a mango-seed which we had examine 
beforehand. This done, he threw a sheet over 
the pot, and almost immediately removed it again, 
when we beheld, to our astonishment, that the 
seed had in the space of, say, half a minute become 
a young mango-tree. Again the sheet was thrown 
over the pot, and on being a second time removed, 
the mango-tree had doubled in size. The same 
process was repeated a third timc, and now the 
tree was covered with small unripe mangoes. This 
time the juggler plucked the tree up out of the 
earth, displaying the roots and theremains of the 
original mango-stone from which the tree was 
mapped to have sprung. 

e snake trick, which was the next item in 
the entertainment, is one which has a peculiar 
fascination for native onlookers, for the fatal 
ravages of poisonous serpents in India for cen- 
turies have produced a horror of such reptiles 
among natives. Our juggler showed us a parched 
skin which had once belonged to a large cobra. 
We examined it carefully, and were quite sure it 
was 8 serpent’s skin and nothing more. He 
placed this skin in a circular atraw basket about 
six inches deep. The basket was likewise exam- 
ined, and we found no double bottom or any 
other peculiarity about it. When he put the lid 
upon the basket, it contained nothing but the 
empty skin—that we were equally well assured 
of The wonderful sheet before mentioned was 
again brought into requisition, and was spread 
over the basket containing the dry skin. After 


the performance of some mystic mancenvres in 
the air with a little wooden doll, the sheet was 
Lfaciprpti gt lid removed, and out of the 
et arose a ee cobra, his hood spread 
in anger, and his forke Sy P 
out of his mouth. Some native servants who 
were looking on fied precipitately in all directions ; 
but the juggler quickly took out an Indian 
musical instrument—not unlike a miniature set 
of ipes—and to play. A change came 
over the epitit of the cobra’s spleen ; his anger 
died away ; he stood up with half of his body in 
& perpendicular attitude, and presently began to 
sway to and froin a sort of serpent dance to the 
music, In o word, he was charmed—for snake- 
charming is a reality, and not a fiction, strange 
as it may seem to the Poo le of Britaie™ 

The government of India offers a money reward 
for every poisonous snake killed in the country; 
and the result is that there exists in India at 
the present day a class of men, called snake- 
charmers, who earn their livin by going about 
in search of serpenta. They play on the pecu- 
liar instrument before mentioned, and if any 
serpent is within hearing distance, it is irre- 
sistibly attracted to the musician. Serpents will 
leave the roota of hedges, holes in walls, come 
down trees, or forsake paddy-fields, if they hear 
this strange music, They erect themselves verti- 
cally before the player, who at once seizes them 
by the throat, and puts them in a large basket 
or bag he carries with him for the reception of 
unwise serpents.* What became of the dry 
eneke skin, we could not tell; we never saw it 
again. 

The next performer was an elderly patriarchal- 
looking man, who exhibited two trained tropical 
birds, the names of which I forget. These birds 
did some really astonishing things, and their 
master the patriarch must be a man of infinite 
patience. or instance, one actually loaded a 
small brass cannon set on @ miniature gun- 
carriage, pushed the charge home with a small 
ramrod, and fired the piece off by applying a 
lighted match, held in its beak, to the touchhole, 
displaying not the slightest fear at the noise 
caused by the firing. The other bird would, if 
its master threw any amall object into the air, 
seize the object in mid-air and bring it to the 
bird-trainer. - 

Numbers five and six—man and boy—of the 
troupe were circus-wallahs, and gave a native 
gymnastic entertainment, which, as it did not 


tongue darting in and |! 


materially differ from a British performance in |} 


the same line, need not be detailed. 

Number seven was a juggler of divers accom- 
plishments, He swallowed swords, and put an 
iron hook into his nostril, bringing it out of his 





* With regard to the theory of snake-charming, 
opinions differ. It is an undow fact that snakes 
will frequently emerge from hiding-places at the sound 
of the ‘charm ’s’ pipe; but shrewd observers have 
reason to suspect that a single snake can be made to 
do duty for many, having been taught to obey the aum- 
mons of its master’s music (!) Thus, the wily Hindu will 
unobserved place hia scaly pupil in some hole or crevice 
in the neighbourhood f a b ; 
itaclf, whenee he will lure it on a fitting occasion before 

audience, who, deeming themselves wall 
laud, and remutseate 


nd of an obnoxious intrader, a 
and carried away. kis 


the charmer for having 


own property |—ED. ae e: 


, or in the bungalow, 
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mouth. Neither of these feata, however, though 
undoubtedly fasts is pleasant to look at. He 
blew fire and flames out of his mouth without 
revealing the origin or cause of the fire, and 
eppareney, without burning himself. He took 
about -a-dozen stones of the size of, say, a 
hen’s out of his mouth ; how they got there, 
or how his mouth contained them after they got 
there, was a mystery. He was talking just before 
he began ; but on being asked a question in the 
middle of this stone performance, he could not 
speak. After discharging the big stones, he 
wound up by disgorging about a handful of old 
nails and miscellaneous rubbish ! 

A much more pleasant trick to look at was 
the one which followed. He took a cocoa-nut 
shell with @ue end cut off, and filled it with water. 
In the water he placed a little piece of cork, 
having a bent pin on one side, and two straight 

ins on the other side, so that the cork as it 
Foated rough] resembled a lilliputian duck. 
The cork la dead in the water, and it was diffi- 
cult to think what magic could possibly be got 
out of it. Presently the juggler, sitting about 
two yards off, took out a musical instrument and 
began to play a lively tune. Instantly the imita- 
tion duck commenced to dance violently in the 
water, suiting its motions to the music. The 
dancing continued till the tune was ended ; then 
the juggler ordered the duck to ealaam ; and he 
was at once obeyed. He even requested the 
buoyant cork to dive to the bottom of the water; 
and his request was immediately complied with. 
While the performance was going on, the cocoa- 
nut shell was standing almost at our feet, and the 

erformer was not only sitting beyond reach, but 
oth his hands were employed in playing the 
instrument. 

One more trick will finish my list. Our juggler 
told a native servant, whom he did not know, 
to stretch out his arm palm upwards. Into the 
outetretched palm he placed a silver two-anna 
piece, and—holding out his own bony hand to 
show us that it was empty—he lifted the coin 
from the servant’s hand, shut his own fist, re- 
opened it in the twinkling of an eye, and an 
enormoue black scorpion dropped into the servant’s 
palm, The latter fied shrieking with terror, for, 
next to the serpent, the particular aversion of the 
Hindu is the scorpion.’ 

This finished the performance. In the fore- 
going, I have given as fair a description as I can 
of an Indian juggling entertainment ; and pro- 
bably you will agree with me in thinking that 
the feats of the poor Indian juggler are quite as 
wonderful as those of a first-class British magician, 
while the former suffers from numerous disad- 
vantagea which the latter is entirely free from. 





A WORD ON WOMAN’S WORE. 
BY 4 LADY. 


WSILE education is doing much to relieve the 
question of the employment of women of some 
of «the difficulties by which it has been sur- 
rounded, there ia still great need of further 
effort ere the three million of women who are 
compelled to earn their daily bread shall be 
enabled to do so with anything approaching ease 
and comfort. Among the newer occupations for 
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the ‘many’—few being as yet able to attain to 
the height of the profeasions—are china and card 
painting; but this market has become over- 
stocked ; and it is almost unnecessary to add that 
only those who are artiste in every sense of the 
word can hope for success, originality of design 
pangs necessary as correct drawing and 
finis Many women are now employed ss 
clerks in insurance and other offices, and the 
Movement has met with a la amount of 
success. It is to be hoped that this will stimu- 
late others to follow the good example of find- 
ing employment for those who earnestly ceek 
it, and auch employment as they have proved 
themselves to be moat fitted for. Numbers are 
employed in the Post-office; but competition 
is very severe in this branch of industry, and 
if may be asked: ‘What will become of the 
already overcrowded ranks of male clerks, if 
a fresh contingent be admitted?’ The reply, 
I think, should be: ‘The man has many fiel 
nm to him ; the woman, few.’ 
Shorthand writing may yet give employment 
to many women; the sewing-machine and the 
knitting-machine are also media for occupations 
more or less lucrative, but the main object of this 
article is to draw attention to an invention lately 
brought to our notice in various ways, ‘the Scien- 
tific Dress-cutting’—of American origin—which 
is being so eagerly taken up by our country- 
women, hundreds flocking to the offices in London 
to learn the ‘system’—some for the use of them- 
selves and families; others, as a matter of busi- 
tiegs, intending as they do to become certificated 
teachers and agents. If any one is anxious or 
even desirous of seeing earnest workers, let him 
0 to the rooms of the Association and he will 
gratified indeed. Perhaps a few words from 
one who has just spent some days there may 
not be unwelcome, as many are inquiring about 
Scientific Dress-cutting. 
Arrived at 272 Regent Circus, we are directed 
up-stairs ; and at the top of the first flight we 
are dirccted to ascend a little higher, and then 
we are shown into a small room, where sits a 
gentleman, who answers questions, receives fees, 
writes receipts, and finally, courteously conducts 
us into classroom No. 1, There order reigns 
supreme. On the walls are the ‘drafts’ to be 
copied by the pupils, each and all correctly drawn 
by mathematical square measurement, the calcu- 
lations being made upon a ‘chart.’ We take a 
seat, and are soon lost in the mysteries of arriv- 
ing at the due proportions of a Jady’s figure. One 
pupil looks up with a smile and says, ‘Is it not 
a fascinating employment?’ another remarks 
in an under-tone, ‘Well, this ¢s a study ;’ while 
another declares it to be ‘simplicity itself;’ and so 
the work goes on. The teacher—whose patience 
is sorely tried sometimes—always seems ready 
and willing to render the needful assistance, and 
is kind and considerate alike to all. To our 
query, ‘How long does it take to learn this 
system?’ the reply is, ‘Some learn in a few 
lessons, and some take longer.’ One lady had 
attended the classes ‘on and off’ for a month, 
and attributed her prolonged study to the lack 
of consecutive lessons, But this is not al 
ticable when ladies live at a distance and 
' have home duties which keep them away for days 


| together. 





omni 

‘ore leaving, we are introduced to the secre- 
Prange the rest of the inmates of the 
establishment, until now has been a stranger to 
us; and as we See she raises her 
bright, cheerful, honest English face, we feel 
that with her we shall meet with a friend able 
and willing to advise. When we leave the first 
classroom, we ascend more stairs, and are ushered 
into a room where skirts are to be discoursed 
upon—the ‘short’ to the ‘trained’ skirt being 
included in the lesson. Here we recogrise faces 
we have seen in the room below; and, as in the 
other room, we find here also all classes repre- 
sented—from the young girl who is learning to 
save the tedium of Bpprensecshihy to the first- 
rate dressmaker; and among the ladies, those of 
small means, who hope by the aid of the system 
to be better able to make both ends meet at 
the close of another year; to the lady of ample 
means, who has come edcws out of curiosity, 
and partly to ascertain whether it is worth while 
to send her maid to take lessons, thet her home- 
made dresses may in future be sure to fit well. 
Neither is she the only lady nor the represen- 
tative of the only class who make at least some 
dresses ab home, for there is scarcely a house- 
hold where this is not necessary now. 

In this room we are measured; and a curious 
and amusing performance it is, quite different in 
some respects from the way we should imagine 
it to be best accomplished; and here we may 
say that this feat is one of the most important 
in the whole process. Next to it perhaps stands 
the treatment of the shoulder. Instruction as 
to this is given in the ‘Hints on Dressmaking,’ 
with other valuable advice, as also on the 
‘chart,’ which is part of the machinery sent by 
post with printed rules for the sum of twenty- 
two shillinga, including the delicately made 
‘tracing-wheel.’ But to attend a class for in- 
struction is an advantage scarcely to be estimated 
by those who have not first tried to master the 
difficulties by themselves, and then placed them- 
selves in the hands of a competent teacher; and 
the extra pound charged for the course of lessons 
is well laid out. There is no hurry; you can 
stay as long as you please, and will be kindly 
received ; and you will pass on from stage to 
atage of the study until you are perfectly ace 
quainted with the whole, each ‘draft’ being made 
separately and in its ey ag? plac@ in the course 
of lessons. Cutting and fitting are certainly 
women’s work, and those who have taken up this 
new branch of industry benefit not only them- 
selves but others. 

The advantages of this system over the old 
Sag may be summed up in one word—economy; 
or it aaves time, trouble, labour, and material— 
time, by ite exactitude ; trouble, by not requiring 
fitting or ‘trying-on;’ labour, in the same way, 
and by having the turnings cut and the stitching- 
line marked, which serves for a guide for tackin 

y 


and stitching ; and of material, by its method o 
dividing cutting. In this way the study 
soon repays any one for her trouble and outlay ; 


added to which, it is an interesting employment ; 
and many who have not yet left the darkness of 
the old guesswork method will be surprised that 
cif h json so long, when they a Rice 
an advantage it is to work scienti 
instead of by ‘rule of thumb.’ : 
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There are 0 many to whom economy is of 
vital “iktportanee, that we can conceive at noas 
to whom this new system does not come as & 
boon indeed. Even those whose circumstances 
remove them from the necessity of exercising 
it themselves, cannot tell what is in the future 
for their daughters, especially should they leave 
the old_ country and go to sojourn in distant 
lands. Many a father pays what he considers an 
exorbitant sum per annum in dressmaking. One 
lady told us it was the case with her, and that 
was her reason for ‘going in for the new method,! 
as ehe had gix daughters; and hers is not an 
isolated case, 

As agents are being appointed in the towns 
and cities in England and other countries, 
ladies will in future be saved thejpurney to 
London, as they will be able to attend classes 
in their own neighbourhood, as they do their 
cookery class, As an agency, the jety has 
found employment for numbers of women, who, 
as a 8s we are aware, are satisfied with the 
results. 





THE STENO-TELEGRAPH. 


A NEW instrument, as we announced last month, 
has recently been devised by Signor Michela, 
which, if successful, is likely to eupersede alto- 
gether the present system of telegraphy. By 
its aid, the inventor states that it is possible 
to transmit from one hundred and seventy to 
two hundred words a minute—or about the rate 
at which the majority of speeches are delivered 
—in any language with which the operator is 
familiar, ‘This is certainly a great and valu- 
able achievement; and the instrument has this 
advantage over the more easily worked telephone, 
that it leaves a record of the message bebi 

The following brief description will assist the 
reader in comprehending the method by which 
the instrument is worked. It is mmply a 
printing-machine with two rows of ten keys each 
—six white and four black; the keys press on 
twenty studs, which by means of levers are 
connected with twenty styles carrying the signs 
or characters used for printing. The printed 
characters represent twenty phonetic sonny 
which the inventor, by combining the signs an 
skilfully grouping the sounds in series, claims 
to be sufficient to represent all the phonetic 
sounds in any language. The system of steno- 
graphy which he employs has for three years 

en practically tested in the Italian Senate ; and 
it is now for the first time employed for the 


electrical transmission of worda. he person 
who transmits the message listens to the words 
as they drop from the lips of the er; he 


sreogel every. qylitle phouesialy, toasts th 
e8 every 6 e phonetically, touches the 
suena ponding ke on ths instrument, and there 
appears on harrow slips of paper, as if b 
magic, a phonetic representation of the speec 
to vahich jhe is lstening-not only on the 
materi ore ,him, but on correspon 
materials at the baa station with which his 
instrument is connected. He keeps his slips of 
paper as # record; while ‘the slips at the 
receiving station are handed to persons, initinted 
in the mysteries of this system of shorthand, 






ts 











for translation. Nor sre its mysteries of an 
extraordinary character, for it is said that 
any intelligent person can translate this tele- 
graphic shorthand after fifteen days. To trans- 
mit messages with facility, a study and practice 
of six months are necessary; and it is said 
that an e hand can transmit as many as 
two hundred ,words in a minute. 

The aim of the inventor is to telegraph 
by means of a keyboard instrument any 
speech, no matter in what Euro language, 
as fast as it is Soe His invention may 
also be need for the ordinary purposes of tele- 
Rephy, with a great saving of time and labour. 

he instrument has been tried in the Italian 
Senate; and it may be seen at work every day 
at certai rs at No. 1 Rue Rossini, Paris. 

The inventor claims that his instrument will 
be of especial value in the transmission of parlia- 
mentary ches in the exact words in which 
they are delivered, to the different newspaper 
offices throughout the city and country. It is 
not, however, the practice in this country—with 
per very rare exceptions—to reproduce ver- 

atim reports of parliamentary speeches; but it 
is possible that those who are expert in the use 
of the instrument may be able to condense the 
reports and at the same time transmit them to 
the distant station. For country newspapers it 
would be absolutely necessary to send condensed 
reports ; and this practice would be accompanied 
with disadvantages—trivial in some cases, import- 
ant in others, No record would be kept in such 
cases of the exact words used by the spenker, 
and such records are occasionally of grent moment. 
Where speeches are transmitted in their entirety 
to be afterwards translated, or if necessary con- 
densed, the system would posscsa many advan- 
tages. Several persons could be employed in 
translating from the printed slips, and the co 
handed direct to the compositors. It would 
however, be attended with these disadvantages, 


that the transcription would not be made by the | 


person who hears the speech, and consequently, 
any errors in manipulation would probably 
uncorrected to the press; while in condensing, 
the telling points of a speech may not receive, 
at the hands of any one who has not had the 
advantage of listening to the speaker, that promi- 
nence which they were intended to occupy. 

The telephone has been used by the London 
press fer a like purpose ; but although in London 
the distances are short, it has not been found 
successful in practice, oming perhaps to the fact 
that it leaves no record behind, and that if it 
were used, it wonld be necessary to employ short- 
hand writers at the offices instead of in the House, 
ne at present. The telephone is used, however, 
to communicate to the writers of leading articles 
what is passing in the House, so as to enable 
ae to compose their work in the newspaper 
office. 

There can be no doubt, whatever the future 
of Michelo’s instrument may be, that it is an 
improvement on the present system of tele- 
graphy, in which each letter of a word is repre- 
sen by a series of dota and dashes; and on 
this account, and because it points out the direc- 
tion in which unproveinent in our system may 
be effected, we should give the invention our 


encouragement and support. 
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MAN AND NATURE, ‘ 


The American Naturalist draws attention to the 
well-known fact, that the er game of the Far 
West has been long diminishing in numbers, 
This, it goes on to say, is especially true of the 
bison, an animal which is unable to escape from 
its pursuera, and which can hardly be called a 

ame animal. The once huge southern herd has 
been reduced to a few individuals in North- 
western Texas, The Dakota herd numbers onl 
some seventy-five thousand head, a number whic 
will soon be reduced to zero if the present rate 
of extermination continues. The Montana herd 
is now the object of relentless slaughter, and will 
soon follow the course of the other two herds. 
When scattered individuals represent these herds, 
a few hunters will one day pick them off, and 
the species will be extinct. 

Let the government place a small herd in each 
of the national ks, and let the number be 
maintained ata definite figure. Let the excess 
escape into the surrounding country, so as to 
preserve the species for the hunters. Let herds 
of moose, elk, bighorn, black and white-tailed 
deer, and antelope, be maintained in the same 
way. Let the Carnivora roam at will; and in 
a word, protect nature from the destructive out- 
la of men whose prehistoric instincts are not 
yet dead. “Let the newer instinct of admiration 
for nature’s wonders have scope. Let the desire 
for knowledge of nature’s greatest mystery —life— 
have some opportunity. Let there be kept a 
source of supply for zoological societies and 
museums, 80 that science may ever have material 
for its investigations. By securing the preserva- 
tion of these noblest of nature’s works, Congress 
will be but extending the work it has so grandly 
sustained in the past, in the support of scientific 
research and the education of the people. 





MICHAELMAS, 


Tux brief September days are waning fast, 

And a soft mellow fragrance fills the air 

With Autumn’s sweetest incense ; now the leavos 
Begin to colour, and the varied hues 

Of scarlet, amber, russet, crimson, dun, 


Hang over wood and forest, 





The bright stars 
Of the chry@uthemums dot everywhere 
The cottage gardens ; the sweet mignonette 
Still sheds her perfume 'neath the fuchsia-bells ; 
Scarlet geraniums and lobelias 
Are in their fallest glory ; here and there 
A rose late-lingering shows her crimson cup, 
Though gone her beauteous fellows ; and aloft 
The dahlia holds high her queenly head, 
The sovereign absolute of all the band. 


The swallows, gathering for departure, twit 
Their shrill farewell ; the dormonuse and the bat 
Go into winter-quarters ; abort the days, 
And chill the lengthening nights : 

For comes apace 
Mellow October, last of the three months 
That own the Autumn’s reign ; then fogs and wet, 
And snow and ice and wind-storms close the scene, 
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HOME-NURSING. 
BY A LADY. 
THIRD ARTICLE 


Ix our last paper we spoke of the choice of a 
sick-room ; we shall now proceed to ‘liscuss its 
management. In commencing to nurse a case 
that promises to be anything like lenuthy, it is 
well to consider how to save unnecessary dust 
and unnecessary labour, whilst keeping the room 
in its proper state of cleanliness. With this end 
in view, heavy woollen draperies, retaining dust 
and bad smells, should be avoided ; and if cur- 
tains are used at all, they should be of lace, or 
some light, washing material The best chairs are 
those with simple wooden frames and cane scats 
and backs, Should a sofa be necessary, and a 
regular invalid couch not procurable, nothing 
is better than a chair-bed—provided it does not 
creak—fitted with washing-covers to its cushions. 
Much has been said for ond against the use of 
carpets in a sick-room; and taking all into con- 
sideration, we sce no reason for changing our 
opinion that, in ordinary cases, it is better to 
let them remain; they make # room pleasanter 
and more natural, and do away with the noise 
of scrubbing, incidental to a boarded floor. 

If there are cupboards, they should be cleaned 
out before beginning to nurse, and in no case 

must they be used as receptacles for food or 
for nnything that has become soiled in usina. 
A chest of drawers is a comfort if used with 
discretion ; but in home-nursing, it often proves 
the reverse of useful, and serves as a treasury 
for all sorts of things which have no business 
in a sick-room. 

Pictures have a brightening effect, but they 
must hang straight, or your patient may worry 
himself with endless efforts to make them fit 
in with the pattern of the paper; though, if 
possible, the paper should be without those 
decided markings which so often add. to the dis- 
tress of unduly sensitive nerves. 

Growing-plants have a cheerful look, and are 
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not deleterious, as many suppose; cut flowers 
may also be indulged in, with the exception of 
those which have a heavy, sickly smell; but it 
is better to remove them at night. In summer, 
it ig necessary to take precaution ayainst the 
patient’s being disturbed by the buzz of insects ; 
a fly-eatcher at the open window will generally 
be sufficient; but such things in the room itself 
are worse than uselesa. 

Small washable ornaments may be allowed 
to remain, but not to a preater extent than 
suffices to give the room its customary appear- 
ance, for it must be remembered that all useless 
articles increase the number of dust-receptacles 
and make the process of tidying-up more lengthy. 
{ have seen mantel-boards and brackets covered 
with cloth, and literally crowded with orna- 
ments, which have not been properly dusted 
for weeks because it made the patient sneeze! 
Such instances point the moral in regard to 
cloth-coverings as well og superfluous orna- 
ments. 

A folding-screen is an almost indispensable 
article of sick-room furniture ; it not only nerves 
to keep off draughts and the glare of the fire, 
but in convalescence is useful for putting round 
the invalid’s chair. By its help, too, ventilation 
is made so much easier, that, if nothing pretty 
and ornamental is to be had, it is worth while 
to extemporiee a screen with an ordinary clothes- 
horse and sheet; but a chintz or holland cover, 
bound with braid and made to tie on, is 
much more cheerful than the dull expanse of 
a sheet. 

And now for the most important article of 
furniture, the bed, on which depends so much 
of the patient's comfort or discomfort, If 
sible, have a light iron frame witlout a foot- 
rail, or with only a low one. For an adult, 
the bed should measure not less than eix feet 
three inches in length and about three feet in 
width. Greater width increases the difficulty of 
reaching the payent, and it is astonishing the 
journeys such a thing as a handkerchief will 
make over a large surface of bed. The height 
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of the bed is another serious consideration, for 
should it be too low, the nurse will find it 
add considerably to the back-aching tendency 
of nursing ; and if too high, the constant strain- 
ing up to the patient will be quite as bad. The 
rule then, is, that the bed when made shall 
be so proportioned to the nurse’s height as to 
enable her to lift and attend to the patient 
without any undue effort. In home-nursing, 
the bed question is often overlooked altogether, 
or made much more of a difficulty than it need 
be; and though that relic of unenlightened days, 
the four-poster, is almost extinct in some house- 
holds, mos@ref the beds are large, and to alter 
the furnishing of o room seems beyond the 
imagination of the ordinary housekeeper. But 
surely, in time of illness, the first consideration 
should be how best to mitigate the patient’s 
sufferings and lighten the nurse’s labours ; and 
in all but quite slight cases, it is worth con- 
siderable effort to secure the right kind of 
bed and bedding. This brings us to another 
home-nursing difficulty ; for in spite of recent 
progress in hygienic knowledge, there are still 
not a few individuals who are foolish enough to 
prefer the unwholesome softness of a feather-bed 
to the healthy firmness of a good hair mattress, 
Yet few victims to this enervating habit fail to 
complain of the lumps, only to be got rid of 
by a large expenditure of strength and time. 
And if this be eo in ordinary life, how much 
more complicated do matters become when the 
patient is too weak to bear to be removed for 
the necessary shaking, and ia yet in a state to 
feel every discomfort with added force. Indeed, 
xo true is this, that in serious illness, a feather- 
bed may be reckoned as an invincible enemy to 
comfort and cleanliness; and it is better not to 
allow your patient to remain under such unfa- 
vourable circumstances, even though it involve 
a few hours of dissatisfied grumbling. It may 
make things easier if the change is ushered in 
by allowing the feather-bed to remain under the 
mattress till the patient has become accustomed 
to the new order of things, when it will be well 
to substitute flock for feathers. 

If the nurse’s height will allow of two mat- 
treasea, it is a good plan to alternate them so 
that the under one of yesterday shall be the 
upper one of to-day. Those who haye not tried 
this simple way of securing a change, will hardly 
believe the comfort it affords to a helpless 
patient. 

On the same principle, it is a great allevia- 
tion to the monotony of long illness if the room 
will allow of two beds, one for day, the other 
for night; and this arrangement permits the 
thorough airing of bed and bedding, which it 
is otherwise so difficult to secure. 

_Bed-hangings are happily following the lead 
of the ancient four-poster, and will soon be only 
remembered aa things of the past ; and in illness, 
even the valance, still in use, had better be 
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banished. Pillows should be firm and not teo 
soft; and bolsters should have covers of their 
own, and not be rolled round in the under-sheet, 
according to a common and very shiftless process. 
I have known the sheet to be tucked round the 
bolster in such a careless way that by the patient's 
merely getting into bed it has been pulled out 
of place, and has continued a fruitful source of 
irritation for the rest of the day. 

How to keep the under-sheet smooth and free 
alike from crumbs and wrinkles is one of the 
professed nurse’s arts, and is just one of those 
apparently small matters, neglected as such by 
inexperience, which make home-nursing the un- 
satisfactory thing it often is. Yet those who 
have gone through a tedious illness can hardly 
fail to remember the discomfort of what a tiny 
patient used to call ‘rucks’ To him, poor little 
man, rucks made stopping in bed a misery ; and 
his mcessant demarle to have them removed, 
suggested to even his inexperienced nurse the 
idea that there might be a right and a wrong 
way to such a commonplace thing as bed-making. 
The right and only proper way of arranging a 
bed for illness is to give special, minute attention 
to the placing of under-blanket and shect. If 
the former can be dispensed with, expecially in 
summer-time, it will be well; but very few 
patients will agree to this, and it is hardly of 
sufficient importance to argue about, except in 
special cases, when the doctor will probably give 
his veto. 

In an ordinary way, be careful to choose a 
thin blanket, without holes of course, but one 
that has been pretty well worn, and that, there- 
fore, will not greatly add to the heat of the 

atient’s body. Then—more important still—the 
lianket must be considerably larger than the bed, 
in length as well as width. The mattress being 
arranged ag evenly as possible, the under-blanket 
should be laid upon it, and well tucked in at 
top and bottom, as well as sides, till there is not 
a crease or wrinkle of any sort. The under-sheet 
must now be put on in the same way, and the 
nearer it resembles 2 drum in tightness the better. 
A few minutes spent in cxtra care at this point 
will save the patient hours of discomfort later 
on. 

Should thére, unfortunately, be no covered 
bolster, the sheet, after being securely tucked in 
at the bottom, must be drawn tightly upwards, 


.and the bolster rolled round in the free end and 


then placed well up against the bed-head. The 
difficulty is to get the sheet tightly stretched 
without pulling the bolster away from its proper 
lace. the number of pillows must be regulated 
y the nature of the patient’s malady aud partly 
by his previous habits. In ordinary cases, one 
large pillow is enough, and it is a good plan to 
ar it lengthways, one end resting against the 
ed-head, and the other on the mattress, thus 
avoiding the hollow between the patient’s shoulders 
and the bed, which is a fruitful source of uneasi- 
ness and Spee at convalescence and in 
many forms of illness, pillows play on important 
aaa we shall rave more Hs ay about them 
fee on. 
We now return to the bed, furnished as far 
as the under-sheet and pillow, Should the patient 
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be quite helpless, it will be pita & to place 
next, the contrivance known as a draw-sheet, 
which should consist of old linen or calico that 
has been washed to extreme softness. It should 
be folded lengthways till just long enough to reach 
from below the patient’s shoulders to his knees. 
This, with an under-piece of mackintosh, is care- 
fully put in place and tucked in with the same 
care and tightness as the under-sheet. 

In regard to the upper bed-clothes, they too 
require care in tucking in, especially at the 
bottom; and if so long as to need folding back, 
the folding must on no account be done at the 
top. I have seen patients with chest complaints 
literally labouring under the weight of clothes 
placed in exactly the wrong place. In illnesa, 
as a rule the fect need extra covering, and the 
breathing organs no more weight of clothes than 
is absolutely necessary. The upper-sheet being 
light, may allowed to turn over for neatness, 
but blanket and counterpane must only come u 
to the patient’s neck. This folding back is such 
a common error, that it needs special notice, and 
in ordinary life, as well as in illness, should never 
be tolerated. The number of upper-clothes to 
be put on the patient’s bed will vary with circum- 
stances ; but, as a rule, in a room with a fire, one 
blanket and a counterpane will be enough. The 
great point is to secure warmth without weight, 
and for this purpose, the ordinary cotton counter- 
pane is about as bad as possible. An excellent 
substitute is the kind of blanket known as the 
‘Austrian,’ which is cheerful in appearance as well 
as light and warm. In cases of exhaustion, 
nothing is better than a chintz-covered down, 
which can be shifted or removed without disturb- 
ing the patient. 

A good many amateur nurses err on the side 
of over-heating a patient, and do not understand 
its connection with: restless tossing and broken 
sleep. Should these symptoms occur at night, 
especially if accompanied with a flushed face and 
moist skin, it is well to gradually reduce the 
number of coverings, carefully noticing the effect 
of so doing. 

On the ground of their greater warmth, cotton 
sheets and pillow-cases are preferable to linen ; 
but some people have a decided fancy for the 
latter, and it may safely be used, provided the 
shects are warmed just before being put on the 
bed. Simple airing is not eno ; I have 
known the chill of ‘linen set a patient off into 
a shivering fit, although the nurse has been par- 
ticularly strong 1n the airing line. 

It is absolutely necessary that all the bedding 
used in illness shall be thoroughly aired, but, of 
course, it should never be done in the sick-room. 
Unhappily, it is by no means rare to find the 

screened from a patient by clothes-horse or 
chaira, covered with damp things, the vapour from 
which ought to be sufficient warning of the folly 
of such a practice. A good rule in this connection 
is that everything, down to cups and saucers, 
shall be removed from the sick-room as s00n as 
soiled, and only returned to it in a condition 
for immediate use. 

Re-making the patient’s bed is onr next con- 
sideration, If well enough to go into another 
room, he should either be carried there, or laid 





on a sofa and wheeled in. As goon as he is out 
of the way, the window of the sick-room should 
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be thrown open to its widest, and the bed-clothes 
taken off one by one, well shaken, and left so 
exposed that the air can circulate freely around 
them. The mattresses should share the same 
treatment, and if possible, be left for a few 
minutes before being replaced. The patient will 
indeed be peculiar who docs not enjoy the 
refreshment of a bed thus aired. 

[ But in helpless illness, the changing of bedding 
ig a more complicated matter, and needs practice 
to make perfect. There are two ways of chan ing 
the under-sheet. The first may be used when 
the patient is not quite helplesa, and the nurse 
has to work alone. The soiled sheet is freed at 
the top, and after the removal of pillows and 
bolster, is rolled up to the patigase'thead ; the 
clean sheet, after being well tucked in at the top, 
is loosely rolled in such a way as to lie closo 
against the soiled one ; they must now be worked 
down together, rolling the soiled, and unrolling 
the clean, the patient raising himself on elbows 
and feet just enough for the nurse to pass the 
shects under him. In this way it is possible to 
get the under-sheet smooth aa tight ; but it is 
not an easy thing, and an assistant should be had 
if possible. If help is to be had, and in all cases 
where the patient is quite powerless, it ia better 
to adopt the second plan. Remove the pillows 
and bolster, so that the patient lies quite flat 
in bed; turn him over on his side with his 
back to you. Loosen the shect lengthways, and 
proceed with the rolling and unrolling as before, 
till the rolls come close up to the patient's 
back. Depress the mittress under him, whilat 
the assistant draws the sheet through, and in so 
doing, slowly turns the patient on his back. He 
will now be lying on the clean sheet, and the 
difficulty is over. The trained nurse will be able 
to do this without removing the upper clothing, 
and in no case should all the coverings be taken 
away. Draw-sheets may be removed in the same 
way, but being small, are casier to munage. Some 
people tack or pin the clean to the dirty, and draw 
through whilst an assistant keeps the patient raised. 
Changing the upper clothes is not auch a serivua 
undertaking, though seldom properly managed 
by amateurs, The counterpane and blanket may 
be taken quite off the bed, and given to an 
assistant to shake, outside the room; but the 
shect must never be removed without an imme- 
diate substitute. A good plan is to loosen the 
soiled sheet all round, ae the clean one well 
in at the foot, and draw the free end upwards, 
under the dirty sheet, which is gradually drawn 
away or rolled up. As a general rule, the 
patient’s bed should be made and his night-shirt 
changed at least once a day, and cases where this 
is not feasible ought not to come within the scope 
of home-nursing, 

If a pair of clean sheets a day cannot be 
managed, one may be mada to do, by letting 
yesterday’s clean upper sheet be to-day’s lower 
one; but draw-shects must be changed as soon as 
soiled, irrespective of number. here mackin- 
tosh is used, it should also be frequently changed, 
washed over, and thoroughly dried, in the open 
air if possible. . 

The patient’s, bed, it will be seen from the 
directions for (aking it, must never stand 80 
that one side is against the wall, nor muat it be 
in a direct current of air; but it is well if it can 
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be so arranged as to face the fire and at the same 
time allow the patient to amuse himself by 
looking out of window. In badly finished houses, 
there is often considerable draught from cracks 
in door or window frame, and from this the 
patient neast be carefully guarded by the judicious 
use of screens, 

We now turn to consider how the sick-room 
may be kept in that state of perfect cleanliness 
essential alike to the patient’s comfort and 
recovery ; and of all neglected points, this is 
perhaps the one most frequent forgotten or 
ignored; not one in a hundred’ of home-nurses 
having a conception of lier duty in this respect. 
Difficult it undoubtedly is; but where the 

atient cair > removed to another room for an 

our or two once a week, it is quite possible for 
even inexperience to be successf\ it 

We will suppose the weekly removal has taken 
place, and the nurse has to make hay while the 
sun shines. She first strips the bed, sending tlic 
clothes into another room to be aired; and 
throwing the window open to its widest, she 
directs ber attention to the grate. The best way 
of removing the ashes is to carefully collect al) 
the large pieccs of coal and cinder, and then 
very gently draw the ashes away into a piece of 
stiff paper, which folded over them, will prevent 
any dust rising in their transit. After desing 
grate and fire-irons and making up the fire, the 
nurse turns her attention to the carpet, which, 
after being well strewn with damp tca-leaves, 
should be briskly swept with a hand-broom., If 
the furniture is simple, it may be washed over 
with a wet cloth and dried, all cushions or stuffed 
furniture being beaten out of the room. The 
window, often overlooked, should be nicely 
cleaned ; and then the bed being re-made, the 
patient may be brought back into a room 
thoroughly well cleaned and aired. Jt is not 
necessary that a nurse should herself perform all 
menial work ; indeed, it is much better she should 
not; but she onght to see that the above direc- 
tions are fiuthfully carricd out. For the rest of 
the week, the carpet should Le wiped over with 
a damp (not wet) cloth, tied to the end of a long 
broom, and the furniture well and quickly dusted. 
Tt ig not enough to merely wipe over furniture 
and Jet the dust loose; the duster should be 
folded over bit by Dit as it becomes soiled, and 
once or twice during the process of dusting, 
shaken out of a window in another room or in 
the staircase. A room thus treated will keep in 
perfect order for aome time; but should the 
Ulness be long, an effort must he made to take 
the carpet up about every six weeks or two 
months, that it may be beaten and thoroughly 
aired. If carpets are made in the sensible fashion 
of squares, secured hy brass nails with broad 
heads, there will be little difficulty in managing 
this; but it will not hurt the carpet to let it 
remain loose. 

In cases where the weekly removal is impoa- 
sible, the floor must be wiped over carefully 
every day with a damp cloth, and tea-leaves 
used now and then, the patient being protected 
from the dust by screens; but this plan is only 
for use as a last resource in extreme cases. 
Under such circumstances, it is not a bad plan 
to have a emall portion of the furniture, say a 
chair or table aid 
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each day and thoroughly cleaned, out of the 
room ; otherwise, it is almost impossible to keep 
things in proper order, in spite of daily 
dusting. 





BY MEAD AND STREAM 
CHAPTER XLVIII.—ANXIETIES. 


Mapat wakened with the weary sensation of 
one who has passed through a long nightmare. 
It was some minutes before she could recall the 
incidents of the previous day ; still longer before 
she could realise the ag 24 meaning of the 
scene with Philip, and the fact that Uncle Dick 
and Aunt Hessy had found in her conduct cause 
for grave displeasure. 

Surely she had been acting very wickedly, 
when those three, who were dearer to her than 
all the world beside, turned from her, and were 
vexed as well as pained by what she was doing, 
so far as they understood it. Surely Mr Beecham 
must be mistaken in the course he was pursuing 
~——she did not even now doubt the goodness and 
generosity of his motives. There was only one 
way in which she coukl set the minds of her 
friends at ease; and that she must adopt, no 
matter what it might cost herself. She dare 
not hope that Philp would be readily satisfied 
and come back to her; but at least he should 
understand that she had been thinking of his 
interest more than of herself. And Uncle Dick 
and Aunt Tessy would be relieved from anxicty 
on her account, and then—who could tell ?~ 
maybe they would influence Philip. Maybe 
Uncle Dick would overlook his loss of fortune, 
and tell him that he never meant to separate 
them on such a sorry score as that. 

The one way which she saw to bring about 
this desirable consummation was to inform Mr 
Beecham that she could no longer keep his 
secret ; and that, if he did not come to Willuw- 
mere within the week to release her, she would 
take back the pledge she had given him and 
exple everything to her relatives. 

laving arrived at this resolution, she was 
restored to a calm state of mind which was won- 
derful in contrast with the fever of the night. 
Morning is the time of hope and energy to a 
healthful nature; and Madge felt this, although 
the atmosphe¥e was cold and the sky white with 
its load of snow, which was presently to descend 
in thick flukes, covering up the last patches of 
earth and shrub left bare by the glimpses of sun- 
shine that had succeeded the previous tall. 

She went about her duties quietly and reso- 
lutely ; but it was hard to meet the wistful eyes 
of Dame Crawshay without throwing herself into 
the arms that would have received her so gladly, 
and at once tell all. She had, however, made 
a bargain, and she would keep to it, Aunt 
Hessy would approve of what she waa doing, 
when the time fur explanation came. Uncle 
Diek was surly at breakfast, and he scarcely 
spoke to her at dinner. He did not once refer 
to the cattle show, and he went out to inspect 
his stock, a discontented and unhappy man. 

Madge felt assured that Philip would say 
nothing more unless he heard from Uncle Dick ; 
nevertheless, she was all day looking out for 


an ornament or two, removed |some sign from him. Old Zachy the postman 
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came twice, and she eaw him approach, her | satisfactorily to all parties in a year or two if 

heart pausing, then beating quick with excite-} you go, than they can be if you remain and die 

ment. But Zachy brought nothing from her | in a month or two,’ 

lover. And she was pained as well as dis-| ‘But surely Philip is not eo bad as that!’ 

appointed, although she assured herself again *You asked me to speak Peay, and I am 
oO 


that she had not expected anything, and that| quoting extreme cases” said Dr anxious 
she had no right to expect anything until Philip | to mitigate the alarm which he saw is verdict 
received some token of Uncle Dick’s kindly | had created, whilst at the same time holdi 
intentions, Besides, she argued, it was needful! to his point. ‘Philip is not quite so bad ag tha 
to bear in mind the distracted state he was inj yet; but he will be in a few months, unless 
about his affaira, and how many things he must | something occurs to relieve him from his present 
have to attend to which could not be postponed | anxieties. 

on any account. Indeed, she did remember all| The doctor's last words gave her more 
this, and was so keenly sensible of the cruel | encouragement than he could have expected, or 
effect his misfortunes were producing on his poe intended to give; and the terror which 
mind, that she was frightened about him—more/ bad made her pulse seem to stop, was changed 
frightened than she had been even on the|to confident hope. She had eyerr. reason to 
occurrence of the accident with the horse. believe that in a few wecks, it might be in 

So, when postman Zachy had made his second; a few days, Philip would be relieved of all 
and last round in the afternoon, she could not} his anxieties. But this did not lessen in any 
rest until she had consulted Dr Joy regarding | degree her eagerness to have direct and frequent 
Philip’s health. Having explained to Aunt) information as to the state of his health. Dr 
Hessy where she was going and why, she started | Joy readily agreed to call at the chambers in 
for the village, although the snow had begun to; Gray’s Inn on the following day, and report 
fall in a way which would have made any! to her on his return; then they were to arrange 
town-miss who understood what the signs meant, about further visits. Thus being relieved to 
glad to stay at home. What the snow meant|some extent on this important point, she pre- 
was to fulfil the threats it had been making for| pared to take leave; but Dr and Mra Joy 
several duys, and to come down more heavily | suggested that she should have a fly to take 
than it had done for years. her home, as the snow was fulling fast, and 

Dr Joy was surprised to see ber on such aj already luy three or four inches deep on the 
gloomy afternoon ; but he understood the nature! ground, whilst it had drifted into an embank- 
of her visit, after a few words of such necessary | ment against the opposite houses. 
explanation as she was at liberty to give. *T should not think of your hiring a convey- 

‘And I want you to tell me plainly what his | ance, said the doctor; ‘but we have had a lon 
condition is, doctor,’ she sapcludel: ‘tor 1—that | and heavy day, and both my horses are fgged 
is, we are all very anxious about him.’ out.’ 

The good little doctor looked at her earnestly| But Madge would not hear of this kindly 
for a moment, as if to assure himself that she was! proposal. f like the snow,’ she answered, ‘and 
not only desirous of hearing the truth but also|a brisk walk will do me good.’ At another 
able to bear it, and then made reply frankly, | time, she would have smiled at the timidity of 
but was unable even then to dismount entirely | her friends on account of the weather. 
from the hobby which he and his wife rode so} ‘You will catch your death of cold, my dear,’ 
dilizently in theory. said Mre Joy, ‘and then you will not ie able 

‘You will agree with me, my dear Miss| to come to Edwin’s lecture next week. I assure 
Heathcote, that economy is the great principle! you it is the most interesting one he has yet 
which should regulate our lives—not merely | delivered.’ 
economy in finance, but lkewise in work, in| Even the danger of missing the doctor’s lecture 
strength, and (most important of all) in health.| was not enough to deter her from walkin 
I daresay our friend has told you that I spoke| home. As she was passing the King’s Head 
to him on this subject.’ the Ringsford carriage drew up at the door, an 

‘When writing, he mentioned’ that you had | out of it jumped Coutts Hadleigh, in the fall 
visited him, she answered, with some nervous| uniform of a captain of Volunteers. He was 
antivipations assailing her. taken by surprise, and uttered a natural exclama- 

‘Well, I warned him then that his condition | tion : 
was extremely precarious It is, in fact, that! ‘Why, what brings you so far from home on 
condition which when a man has fallen into, it|/ such an evening os this? ‘here is going to be 
requires him directly to throw up everything, ifja regular out and outer of a snowstorm, and 
he cares to live. tt requires him to sacrifice} I would not be here myself, only this is the 
fortune, prosperity, and to run away anywhere| night of the feed I give every year to my 
and do anything to eacape it.’ men, and all the arrangementa were made,’ 

‘But how can he do that ?? She was more pleased to meet him than 

Her own observations of Philip's changing} she was generally, fur he might be able to 
moods recently, formed a convincing argument| give her some news of Philip. So, without 
in favour of the importance of what the doctor | troubling to answer his inquiries, ehe put her 
said. The doctor shook his head and smiled | own. ; 
regretfully. ‘Don’t know anything about him,’ he answered 

‘That is precisely what he asked; that is|—callously, os she thought, ‘except that he has 
what every man to whom the advice is on ee a precious scrape, and will disgrace our 
asks.’ My answer is—don’t ask how, but go at: family, that uncle of his helps him out 
once. Your affaira will be settled much more | of it.’ 
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‘Disgrace ?—How is it disgrace to fail in a 


noble enterprise 7? 

‘Ah, it’s something worse than failing in a 
noble enterprise,’ answered Coutts, returning to 
hia habitual tone of cynical indifference. ‘But 
don’t let us talk about it, if you please. I 
would rather not, even to you, until all the 
ins and outs are known.’ 

‘When will you know about your brother’s 
affairs 1’ 

‘I cannot say ; but he will tell you all about 
them ; and if he doesn’t, I will. Meanwhile, let 
me do him a service—get into the carriage, and 
Toomey will drive you home. I am sure that is 
what Phil and the guv’nor, too, would say, if 
they found you trudging along the road in such 
weather. Do get in, or they will both have me 
down in their black books. The carriage is 
not to come back for me, so you won't give the 
horses any extra work.’ 

. She consented; and Toomey, who was glad 
enough to turn homeward for his own comfort 
as well as that of the horses, wheeled round, 
and drove off at a good pace, A little way 
out of the village they nearly ran over a 
man, who, walking in the same direction, had 
not heard the curriage making up on him, 
either on account of the preoccupation of his 
thoughts or the thick carpeting of snow on 
the road. 

‘All right, growled the man, having saved 
himself, and Toomey drove on. 

Madge recognised the voice of Caleb Kersey. 
She would have liked to speak to him, but it 
was too late. She supposed, however, that he was 
on his way to visit Sam Culver, from whom he 
would learn the cause of Pansy’s disappearance. 
Caleb was on this quest, as she surmised, and he 
was going to Ringsford, but not to scek informa- 
tion from the gardener. 


OHAPTER XLIX.—AT MIDNIGHT. 


Contis Hadleigh relished good wine; but he 
was cautious in lis cups, as in everything else. 
On this evening, however, he ‘drank fair) as it 
is called, with his comrades ; and those who were 
acquainted with his habits noted the fact with 
increasing curiosity as the evening advanced. 
This was tho fifth annual dinner he had given 
to ‘his men’ since the captain’s commission had 
been thrust wae him, and he had on no previous 
occasion displayed so much hilarity or provided 
so many cynical anecdotes for the entertainment 
of the company. His lieutenant and sub— 
both proprictors of the land they farmed—con- 
cluded that the captain must have made some 
exceptionally lucky stroke in business recently. 
Coutts believed he had. 

The members of the Kingshope Volunteer 
corps were mostly young farmers and the sons 
of farmers, who should have possessed the phy- 
sical proportions which would have pecially 
qualifiod them for the soldier’s career. But it 
was surprising to observe how few of them pre- 
sented these qualifications When Dick Craw- 
shay first saw them mustered, he exclaimed in 
loud indignation, his huge form towering over 
the whole troop: ‘What! is that all our count 
can show in the way of Volunteers? Why, h 
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the middle of next week without a tussle! They 
are more like a set of town scarecrows than 
country-bred lada ... thia comes ov givin’ 
the land to people that have money and no 
muscle, and meddle with things they know 
nothing about.’ 

He was right in a certain degree, for these 
youths were the sons of wealthy merchants who 
take up farming as a hobby, and leaving the work 
to hired labourers, are indifferent to ee and 
therefore able to pay rents which the working 
farmer has struggled for a time to compete with, 
and given up in despair, or emigrated, This was 
a sore subject with yeoman Dick, and although 
regularly invited by Coutts to this annual feast, he 
regularly refused to go—and even kept within his 
own. bounds whenever he knew there was a parade, 
The prejudice prevented him from learning that 
a goodly number of these young fellows made 
up for payee deficiencies by skill as marks- 
men and efficiency in drill; so that the Kings- 
hope Volunteer corps formed a by no means 
unsatisfactory body of men for home defence, 
But had any one dared to hint that even in 
some respects they might be favourably compared 
with the old yeomanry, he would have made Dick 
his foe. 

On the present occasion, Captain Hadleigh’s 
company showed that they had improved slightly 
on one of the yeomanry practices by keeping 
up their revels to a late hone without all gettin 
drunk. The lieutenant having to pass Ringsfor 
on his way home, and having his gig with him, 
drove the captain to the gates of the Manor. 
The snow had only ceased falling # little while 
before the company at the‘ King’s Head broke 
up, and now it lay deep on the roads, houses, 
and fields) The old church looked like a huge 
snow-house ; and the meadows in the dim moon- 
light presented a white surface, apparently on a 
level with the hedgerows. 

The licutenant’s powerful cob had its work to 
do, for at every sep its hoofs sank deep in 
the snow-covered road. Lut the travellers were 
merry, and did not mind the slowness of their 
progress. Their chief trouble was to keep the 
road and avoid the open ditches. They succeeded 
in this, and also succeeded in distinguishing the 
point where the Manor gates broke the white 
wall. 

Coutts made his way through the side-gate, 
which shook Idrge pancakes of snow down upon 
him as he opened it. 

The avenue being guarded by its long arch 
of tree-branches, the path was comparatively easy 
to traverse, and Coutts was soon in front of the 
house, which, like the church, was a shapeless 
white mass, broken by a few points of light 
Underneath these few lights was dark shadow. 
As Coutts ascended the steps of the portico, a 
man stepped out from the shadow. 

‘T want to speak to you a minute, Mr Coutts 
Hadleigh ; I’ve been waiting all evening for 

ou.’ 

if Coutts was no coward, although his brain 
was somewhat muddy with wine; but this 
sudden apparition made him spring to the to 
of the steps and ring the bell, as fe exclaime 
fiercely : 

‘Who ae you, and what do you want with me 


a dozen of our old yeomen would scare them into | at this hour 
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which kept him quiet about her and 
he had no doubt ‘of her danger. Then with a 
sullen resolution, in which the anxiety of a lover 
was combined with the suppressed fury of « 
mianiac, he sought Coutts Hadleigh, determined 
to force the truth from him. 

In those cold weary hours when he was hang- 
ing about the Manor waiting, the words of 
Philip frequently recurred to him: ‘Trust her, 
man ; trust her.’ He imagined that he did trust 
her; he was sure that she did not mean to do 
wrong. But at the same time the wicked com- 
ment of Wrentham also presented itself, reminding 
him that trust gave the woman opportunity to 
deceive. He did not like the man who spoke 
or the words he uttered; but the remembrance 
made him uneasy,. : 

‘Ah, if Master Philip had netGeen in such 
a pickle with his own affaira, I’d have gone to 
him now, and he would have told me what 
was best to do, even though the villain be his 
own brother. But it would be a mortal shome 
to put more trouble on him when he’s down 
enough already. Ill go my own way.’ 

All these things were careering through his 
mind, as he stood under the pore wondering 
how he should act. He heard a casement open 
above—it seemed to be directly over his head— 
aud Captain Hadleigh shouted : 

‘You'd better move off quietly, Kersey, or 
Ill call our fellows and send for the police.’ 

The casement was closed violently, the two 
sides hanging together, the principal windows 
of the Manor opening on hinges hke doors, in 
the French fashion. 

Caleb stepped out from beneath the portico 
and looked up. There was a ruddy glow—the 
effect of the light shining through deep maroon- 
coloured curtains—in two windows on the first 
floor. One of these windows opened on to the top 
of the portico which formed part of a balcony. 
That was the one from which Hadleigh must have 
spoken, thought Caleb; and was immediately 
satisfied on the point by seeing the shadow of 
a man who was passing slowly between the light 
and the curtains. 

‘The stable ain’t far off, and I can find a ladder 
there? muttered Caleb, moving away from the 
front of the house, 
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‘IT want to know where is Pansy Culver?’ 
said the man with enforced calmneas, which con- 
trasted to his advantage with the blustering ire 
of the other. 

‘Confound your impudence—how should I 
know? 

‘I saw you with her at the London station. 
Where has she gone to? Where did you send 
her to?’ 

‘She didn’t tell me where she was going to, 
and I didn’t send her anywhere.’ 

Caleb Kersey’s calmness broke bounds, and he 
next spoke with savage determination : 

‘You are lying, and you shall tell me the 
truth,’ 

‘Youre an insolent fool.’ 

As Caleb swiftly ascended the BteRs he received 
a vigorous buffet on the breast, which tumbled 
him backward on the snow. The door was open ; 
Coutts entered; the door was instantly closed, 
bolted, chained, and locked. 

‘Tell that fellow Kersey to go about his busi- 
ness,’ said Coutts to the attendant who had been 
waiting up for him; ‘he is drunk or mad. If 
he has any business with me, he knows where 
to find me at proper hours.’ 

With that he went wp-stairs in a furious temper 
with the man who had insulted him, and had 
evidently intended to offer violence to his person. 
Before he had reached the first landing, there 
wos an impatient but not a very loud knock 
at the door. The servant repeated his young 
master’s message, put out the hall lights, an 
gladly enough went off to bed. 

Caleb stood in the portico hesilating as to what 
he should do, He had been waiting there for 
hours ; he had been told that Mr Coutts Hadleigh 
was not at home—the servant declined to say 
where he might be found. The snow and the 
coli did not appear to affect him. He waited, 
and at last the man had come, but had not 
given the watcher any satisfaction. Caleb was 
aware that his application was untimely: but that 
was not his fault: the circumstances were excep- 
tional He must know from this villain what 
he had done with Pansy, and then he would 
scck her father, whose authority would rescue 
her from the evil influence under which she had 
fallen. 

The poor fellow never thought that his first 
step ought to have been to consult Pansy’s father. 
A natural delicacy, rude and eaPnest, made him 
shrink from the idea, because he felt sure it 
would cause him pain. He learned from his 
friends in the village that Pansy had gone away 
somewhere ; and as the gardener had no special 
need or liking to speak of her grandfather, he 
had not mentioned to any of his gossips whither 
she had gone. So Caleb, sitting in a train which 
was just starting, having caught sight of Pansy 
and Coutts Hadleigh talking together on the 
platform at Liverpool Street Station, instantly 
concluded that there was something wrong. He 
would have jumped out of the carriage; but 
the other passengers prevented him, and he had 
to endure cruel torments of speculation and 
rage until he reached his destination. 

e had no hope of winning Pansy; but he 
might eave her from the fate to which she seemed 
to be hasting. He had no doubt she had been 
taught to repeat some falsehood to her father, 


Mr Hadleigh, sen., was seated at his writing- 
table, his back towards the windows. Befure 
him lay those sheets of manuscript which he had 
written at intervals during the past year. The 
broad shade on the }lamp cast the aolt light down 
on the table, and had it not been for the bright 
glow of a huge fire, the rest of the room—and 
especially the upper part—would have been in 
comparative darkness, As it was, the flickerin 
flame of the fire made the shadows above an 
around him fiutter and change like living 
things. 

He was not writing. He was carefully separat- 
ing certain pages from the others; having done 
80, he fastened them together araly, and with 
his hand covering them, as if to hide the words 
from himself, he leaned back on his chair. 
Suddenly he rose and paced the floor slowly 
in melancholy reflection. 

When he “:esumed his seat, there was a placid 
expression on hia face, like that of one who, after 
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a long mental struggle, has come to a final deci- 
sion and found peace. 

With as much ead deliberation as if he were 
committing a dear one to the grave, he placed 
the separate packets of manuscript in different 
envelopes. he first and largest he addressed 
in a bold clear hand, ‘To Mrs Philip Hadleigh. 
To be opened after my death’ 

Over the second packet his pen was poised 
for some moments, and his hand was not so stealy 
as before when he began to write. 

‘To my son, Philip Hadleigh. To be opened after 
my death and read by him alone. When he has 
read, he shall decide whether to burn at once or first 
to show it to his wife. The secret of my lije is 
here,’ 


As his pen_stopped, a chill blast passed through 
the cae i the lam light. waver, ae if 
it were about to be extinguished. Mr Hadleigh, 
surprised, raised his head slowly, and slowly 
looked round. 

The window behind him was open, and before 
it stood a tall, rough-looking, muscular man. Mr 
Hadleigh’s sallow checks became more sallow, 
his eyes started, and his lips trembled slightly. 
He recovered himself instantly, and rising calmly 
from his seat, and at the same moment lifting 
the shade from the lamp, his eyes remaining fixed 
all the time on the intruder, burglar, intending 
murderer, perhaps. 

When the Jight was uncovered, the man drew 
back a pace with a kind of growl of surprise. 
Mr Hadleigh retained perfect self-possession ; but 
he was not much relieved from apprehension 
Oy recognising in his midnight visitor the leader 
of the agricultural agitators who had on various 
occasions openly declared antagonism to the 
master of Ringsford. 

(To be continued.) 





A LITTLE KNOWLEDGE NOT DANGEROUS, 


A REMARKABLE circumstance recently occurred 
which brings out strongly the fact that scientific 
teaching in medical and surgical matters has 
made giant strides of lute. On the 8th of July 

accident happened to a ‘marker’ at the 
ranges of the Civil Service Rifle regiment at 
Wimbledon when marking at the five hundred 
yards’ range. According to the report, a rifle- 
bullet seems ‘to have bounded off the corner 
of the target and to have entered the marker’s 
breast.’ Fortunately, the great aunual mecting 
of the National Rifle Association was to com- 
mence in a day or two, and the Field Hospital 
prepared for tho meeting was being got ready 
under the charge of Sergeant Monaghan and 
Corporal Melville, both of the Army Hospital 
Corps. Thither the wounded man was imme- 
diately carried ; but there was no surgeon present 
or anywhere near. Seving, however, the serious 
nature of the case, the two soldiers, without a 
moment's hesitation, took steps to extract the 
bullet, which had entered the right breast just 
under the collar-bone. Having carefully exam- 
ined his patient and found the exact locality of 
the bullet, Sergeant Monaghan, with the assist- 


and was enabled at once to extract the bullet 
from the spot where it had lodged, just oppo- 
site to the point of entry in the breast. The 
injured man, a member of the corps of Commis- 
sionaires, expressed himself much gratified with 
the prompt attention he had received, ag well 
as with the skilful operation by which, without 
a moment’s loss of time, the important act ‘of 
removing the bullet had been accomplished. 
Too much praise cannot be given to the two 
soldiers, who by their ready and intelligent action, 
saved their patient not only from prolonged 
suffering, but perhaps even from death itself. 

The well-known saying of ‘A little knowledge 
is a dangerous thing,’ is here singularly confuted, 
for it was just the ‘little knowledge’ applied with 
sagacity and intelligence that probably saved the 
life of a fellow-creature. 

Many of our readers will doubtless remember 
a melancholy occurrence which took place last 
year on one of the Swiss mountains, when a 
valuable young life was lost for the want of a 
‘little knowledge, and in itself, very simple 
knowledge too. A German engineer and two 
guides were ascending one of the famous Swiss 
mountains, when the younger of the guides 
appears to have had a very bad fall, by which 
either a bottle or a lamp-glass was broken, the 
fractured part entering the young man’s thigh 
and dividing the femoral artery. It would not, 
we should suppose, have required very profound 
surgical knowledge to know that the man would 
inevitably bleed to death unless this great artery 
could be immediately compressed ; but incredible 
as it may appear, neither the German nor the 
other Swiss guide knew anything about the 
matter. They tried to stop the spouting blood 
with their handkerchiefs, which of course was of 
no avail Neither thought of tying the handker- 
chief or other ligature round the upper part of the 
limb, and then twisting it tight by the appli- 
cation of a stick; and so the poor young fellow 
quickly bled to death. Now, if the bleeding 
could have been arrested by ligature until sur- 
gical assistance was procured, the young guide 
would doubtless’ have recovered, for the injury, 
asa mere flesh-wound, was in itself by no means 
serious. Here, then, a ‘little knowledge’ would 
have done a vast amount of good. 

One of the best, most uscful, and practical 
associations of the present day is the St John’s 
Ambulance Society, which teaches all who care 
to learn how to act in such emergencies as that 
related, and to take instant action on the spot, 
until surgical aid can be obtained—a ticklish 
and anxious time, often fraught with serious 
danger, when there is not a nrinute to spare, 
and where loss of time means loss of life. 

Let every one, therefore, who has any real love 
for his fellows, and who feels that he or she has 
the nerve requisite for the work—for this is a 
sine qud non—at once learn how to act in cases 


ance of the corporal, made an inciaion in the back | of sudden accident, illness, faintness, drowning, 
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or any other of the many unlooked-for ills and 
mishaps that ‘flesh is heir to’—a species of know- 
ledge that will improve the mind of the pos- 
sesgor, and inay be productive of infinite good. 





THE LAST OF THE STUARTS. 
A MODERN ROMANCE, , 


IIL—KING CHARLES IIL 


THERE were great preparations at Balquhalloch 
Castle for the worthy reception of the king; and 
but for the fact that the editor, who was also 
the sole reporter, of the Aberdumble Warder was 
at the time confined to his house from indisposi- 
tion, the whole matter would no doubt have found 
its way into the papers) The Princess spared 
neither trouble nor expense. Two Aberdumble 
carpenters arrived, and erected opposite the 
porter’s lodge a wooden triumphal arch, An 
Aberdumble painter followed after them, and 
juscribed upon the arch, in large red letters on 
a blue ground, a legend welcoming His Majesty 
to his own again. And when the painter had 
departed, the Princess, accompanied by Tom Check- 
stone and Father M‘Fillan, drove into Aber- 
dumble and hired all the flags in the town. She 
also subsidised the local brass band, the members 
of which she instructed to be at the castle at 
a given hour, prepared to py at her behest the 
stirring strains of /Vho'll be King but Charlie, and 
ag many other Jacobite tunes as they kuew or 
could learn meanwhile ; and she further engaged 
four pipers, who were to stand just within the 
castle gate and salute her royal nephew in 
their most tremendous style. It must be con- 
feesed that the Princess was a trifle indiscrect. 
She undoubtedly laid herself open to @ prosecu- 
tion for treason-felony, if not indeed for treason 
of the highest and most deadly type ; but fortu- 
nately for her, the Aberdumble people had grown 
accustomed io her eccentricities, aud not a soul 
dreamt of gaimsaying her will and pleasure in 
the matter. She therefore returned with a 
carriage-load of flags, which she caused to be 
festooned from the battlements. In her own 
boudoir and with her own finyers, she had long 
since worked in silk a faithful copy of the ol 


royal standard of Scotland, and tyis she ordered ; 


to be run up on the flagstaff that surmounted 
the keep, wliaiayee the king should set foot 
within the castle walla. Furthermore, she directed 
that at that auspicious moment her head-butler, 
assisted by one of her stable-boys, should begin 
the firing of a royal salute from an old brass 
gun that stood upon the western wall; and in 
order to provide for this, she purchased in Aber- 
dumble, Archie M‘Pherson the ironmonger’s entire 
stock of sporting-powder. 

Betimes there came a telegram for the Princesa, 
‘Shall be with you,’ it ran, ‘at noon to-morrow ;’ 
and it had been despatched by Charlie from the 
teleirape office in Fleet Street, London. 

The Princess passed the night in a state of 
the utmost excitement. Instead of retiring to 
rest, she paced to and fro until daylight began 
to dawn; and it was only at’ Tom's urgent 
entreaty that she then consented to repair to 
her boudoir and lie down for a few hours She 





had talked of attempting to raise the country 
side, and of wa! to the railway station ab the 
head of her kilted and armed retainers, to wel- 
coe her nephew; but Father M‘Fillan’s more 
sensible counsel prevailed. He pointed out that 
mashing could be gained by undue haste, and that 
my ill-advised display of force would probably 
end in the speedy collapse of the movement lon 
ere it could mpen and bear good fruit. The fac’ 
ia that, but for the common-sense of the chap- 
lain, the Princess would have done a thoneand 
rash deeds. Fortunately, he had constituted 
himself her temporal as well as spiritual adviser ; 
and being a man of extraordinary kindness and 
goodness, he had easily won the Princess’s confi- 
dence. He 
and believed 
humouring her within due bounds; nor 
conceal his opinions from Tom Checkstone, who, 
while professing to coincide with them, fully 
made up his mind to carry on the game until 
it should bring some decided advantage to himsclf 
and his friend Charles Stuart. 

The Princess, accompanied by Father M‘Fillan, 
and by Tom, who rode, drove to Aberdumble 
Station without the retinue of armed tenants; 
and, punctual to the appointed hour, the kiny’a 
train arrived. The Princess would have respect- 
fully kissed His Majesty’s hand; but Charlie, 
with right royal condescension, embraced his 
aunt and kissed her upon both cheeks, Then, 
having vraciously shaken hands with Tom and 
the pric«t, he entered the SOFrInEY) which was 
driven rapidly back to Balquhalloch, A few 
children followed it for a ahaa distance, but 
they were soon left. behind, and it waa not until 
the castle was well in sight that any further 
signs of excitement and expectation became 
visible. 

The first loyal greeting came from Daft Andy 
M‘Gregor, an old fellow of eighty-seven. Ie had 
heard from his grandfather of the great doings 
of the 45; and fully believing that patriotism 
required it of him, he stood at his cottage 
door waving a rusty claymore, and finng his 
bonnet into the air as the carriage rolled quickly 


rated er as a harmless maniac, 
that there would hgexo danger in 
id he 


by. A more formal welcome awaited the king at 
the gateway of the castle. The porter’s eldest son, 
in his Sunday clothes, walked gravely forward, 
bearing on a cushion the castle keys, and, with 
profound obeisance, presented them to Charlie, 
who as gravely received them and gave them 
into Tom’s custody. At that moment the four 
pipers struck up; and the carriage, as it 
through the gateway, was saluted by a boom 
from the old brass gun. Tears stood in the 
Princess's eyes, aa, giving her hand to Father 
M‘Fillan, she alighted. ‘Thank heaven for this 
day!’ she exclaimed devoutly ; while in a louder 
voice she added : ‘God save the king !’ 

The cry was taken up by all the servante and 
tenants who had collected in the courtyard, and 
was accentuated by second boom from the brass 

n. Thus acclaimed, the king, supported by 
|For, wilked intv the great hall, and was thence 
‘conducted by the Princess herself to his private 
apartments. 


‘The firat thing, she whispered to him, ‘ will 
be to hold 4 ¢/ uncil.’ 

‘Of course!’ assented Charlie. 

j hold a council at once. Let me see, 





‘We must 
May Tom— 
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I mean Mr Checkstone—act as my private 
secretary until I can appoint some one else to 


the poat?? 

‘Most certainly! Your Majesty’s wishes are 
commands, J will end Mr Checkstone to you.’ 
And the amiable Princess respectfully kissed 
her nephew and retired. 

in at Charlie’s door 


A minute later, Tom ss an 
and entered his room. e two young men at 


once burst into fite of suppressed laughter. 

‘It is really too bad!’ exclaimed Charlie. 
‘You can’t imagine how difficult it has been 
for me to keep my countenance,’ 

‘Never mind; you have done very well so 
far’ returned Tom. ‘I am to be your private 
secre pro tem. and you are to bold a council 
I must therefeve your Majesty to graciously 
nominate your councillors,’ 

‘Whom shall I nominate? There is Father 
M‘Fillan.’ 

‘And Alexander Gordon, the factor; he is a 
presentable sort of fellow.’ 

‘And my aunt, the Princess.’ 

‘Ah, the constitution doesn’t permit you to 
nominate women.’ 

‘Well, then, we four can hold the council, if 
the council must be held,’ said Charlie.‘ Now, 
how am I to coniport myself?’ 

‘ Father MFillan understands, of course, that 
we are only masquerading ; but you mustn’t let 
him know that you have even the most distant 
designs on your aunt’s money-bags, for he would 
spoil the game in an instant if he did know it. 
As for Sandy Gordon—to him you must be the 
king, the whole king, and nothing but the king. 
If I were you, I should knight him. It would 
consolidate his loyalty.’ 

‘T’ll make him a baronet, if you like,’ assented 
Charlie. ‘It won't cost any more.—But what 
are we to do in council?’ 

‘To decide upon your plan of action,’ said 
Tom. ‘And we may as well settle that here. 
The decision must be that no public steps are 
to be taken at present.’ 

§ Quite sos Bub don’t, Tom, push matters too 
far. I only want to be able to marry Kate, you 
know; and really five hundred a year from my 
aunt would satisfy me.’ 

‘All right, old fellow ; you shall have a thou- 
sand.—But now to busincss. I will go and 
announce the nomination of councillors. The 
council will mect in the drawing-room in half 
an hour. Shave yourself, and make yourself look 
as royal as possible There was tu be a valet 
to wait upon you, but he hasn’t yet arrived 
from Edinburgh.—How they are pounding away 
with that absurd brass gun ! Fortunately, the 
powder has almost run out, so you won't be 
troubled with your full salute.’ And Tom dis- 
appeared. 

The first sitting of King Charles ITI’s council 
was not a long one. “The decision at which 
Charlie and Tom had already arrived was, of 
course, bay aay Sandy Gordon was offered, but 
modestly declined, the honour of knighthood ; 
and Father M‘Fillan was commissioned to inform 
the Princess that the king did not deem it 
expedient for the present to take any public 
steps to assert his authority beyond the loyal 
precincts of Balquhalloch. 


The Princess, who for nights had been dreaming | 





of rebellion, was grievously disappointed, and 
sought to bend her nephew's determination. 
After dinner, when for a short time she was 
alone with him, she talked the matter over. 

‘Well, my dear aunt,’ said the king at last, 
‘I need not tell you that if we organise a risi 
I must put myself at the head of it. And if 
put myself at the head of it, I must of neces- 
sity risk my life. At present, as you know, I 
am not married. I am the last male of our house, 
Qught I not, before facing the danger, to look 
to the interests of my race, and indeed of the 
country? If I had a son, or even a daughter, 
I could go forth with a lighter heart to battle ; 
for in that case my death would not mean the 
inevitable extinction of all our a a You, it 
is true, would succeed me, but only for a few 
short burdensome years; and with you the line 
would pass out of existence.’ 

‘True, assented the Princess; ‘you certainly 
ought to marry, and to marry quickly. But 
whom can you marry? Who is worthy of you? 
Your royal grandmother was a Tudor, a worthy 
spouse for my father of sacred memory. But 
there are no Tudors now; and besides, you 
ought not to marry a cousin. I fear that you 
must geek an alliance on the continent, among 
the Bourbons or the Hapsburgs.’ 

‘Why not among the English Plantagenets?’ 
asked the king. 

‘Would that some remained,’ ejaculated the 
Princess, 

‘But one does remain, said Charlie ‘The 
fact is that I have had the good fortune to make 
the acquaintance of one whom I have determined 
to wed ; and, my dear aunt, she is a Plantagenct. 
Mr Checkstone, who has the honour of her 
acquaintance, will tell you about her.’ 

"Indeed !’ exclaimed the Princess. ‘This news 
greatly rejoices me. Let Mr Checkstone write to 
her at once in my name and ask her to come 
and visit me J will judge of her worthi- 
ness,’ 

‘You had better write, suggested the king. 
‘Why not write informally, as my aunt You 
must remember that we cannot yet afford to 
risk anything by publicly hinting at my pre- 
tensions, much less by boldly proclaiming to the 
country and the powers that be that I intend to 
seize the crown.’ 

The Prince: reflected; but she gave way, 
and, for once in her life, signed herself ainply 
Henrietta Maria Stuart. 

In due course Kate received the invitation. 
It was accompanied by a private letter from 
Charlie ; and when she had read the two com- 
munications, she forfeited a month’s salary and 
quitted her situation. A few days had to be 
spent in preparing for the visit to so e and 
grand an establishment as she knew Balquhalloch 
to be; but in less than a week after hearing from 
Miss Stuart, Catharine Plantagenet left London 
for Scotland. 


IV.—THE COLLAPSE, 


The Princess was charmed with Catharine 
Plantagenet, who, in truth, was as gentle and 
true-hearted & giz! as could be met with any- 
where; but when she became fully aware of 
the deception to which she was a party, it 
was with the greatest difficulty that Charlie 
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ostess the secret of her birth. 

‘Well, said Catharine, ‘under any circum- 
stances I won’t consent to take advantage of your 
aunt's weakness. I hate false pretences. Your 
aunt ought to do something for you, I confess, 
but let her do it with her eyes open.’ 

Ere long, however, the Patios upon her own 
initiative, made a proposition to which even 
Catharine saw no objection. 

‘My dear, she said one morning, ‘I am getting 
old, and since you have been here with me, 
have begun to feel that I should not like to be 
without you. Now I know perfectly well that 
Charles will be glad to stay here for the present ; 
so, why don’t you make up your minds to marry 
and stay here together? When I die, the castle 
and everything belonging 4o it will be his. You 
need never regard yourselves, therefore, as tres- 
passers upon my hospitality.’ 

‘And you really like tu have me with you?’ 
asked Catharine. 

‘Certainly, my dear.’ 

‘For my own sake, I mean?’ added Catharine. 

‘Yes, for your own sake, and quite apart even 
from the fact that Charles loves you. 1 shall 
ee to him about it.’ And speak to him she 


“You will be quicter and better off here than 
in London,’ she said; ‘and you will be able to 
mature your plans for the future. You and 
Catharine sha)l have a separate establishment for 
yourselves ; there is plenty of room for all of 
us. And if you have any hesitation on the score 
of money matters—which, after all, trouble the 
highest as well as the lowest—I may set your 
mind at ease, my dear Charles, Ly telling you 
that I have determined to give Catharine on 
her wedding-day a hundred thousand pounds 
by way of jointure. When I die, the rest will 
be yours.’ 

‘You are very good, aunt,’ exclaimed the king, 
who was fairly overcome by his relative’s libe- 
realty. ‘Yes; nowhere can we be happier than 
bere. But let us be married quietly.’ 

‘By all means! Father M‘fillan shall perform 
the ceremony in the chapel. Get Catharine to 
name a day—the sooner the better.’ 

Charlie talked over the matter tliat very even- 
ing with his sweetheart, and an arrangement 
was soon come to between them. The weddin 
was fixed for an early date; a few favour 
guests were invited; and in due course Charlie 
and Catharine became man and wife, Tom act- 
ing as best-man, and Sandy Gordon, who, 
on account of his age and patriarchal beard, 
seemed to be peculiarly fitted for the part,- giving 
away the tide There was, of course, a feast 
for the tenantry; and the brass gun on the 
wall was again fired—this time until it burst; 
but, as the Princess retfully said, the cere- 
mony was not worthy of the event. It ought to 
ee taken place at Holyrood or Westminster 

'y. 

Charlie and Catharine went to Edinburgh for 
their honeymoon; and when they returned to 
Balquhalloch, the castle settled down once more 
into its normal condition of peace and quietness, 
Tom and the Princess spent much of their time 
in the library, working hard at the family his- 
tory; and young couple, with nothing to 
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worry them, and only themselves to think about, 
a delightful existence, which seemed as if 
it could never become wearisome. 

But matters could not go on for ever in this 
way. ‘The Princess in time began to ask Charlie 
about his plana, ‘Will arms be required?’ she 
wanted to know. ‘Will there bo uniforms for 
the troops? What hope is there of foreign assist. 
ance 3 the officers and men throughout the 
country be bribed?’ And above all, ‘When are 
you goin to rise ond strike for your rights?! 

ort, the situation threatened to become 
critical, And when, nearly a year after his 
wedding, Charlie found himself the proud father 
of a boy, he realised that he must either act, or 
rmit his good eunt to scorn him as a weak- 
need, cowardly shadow of a king, 

The auspicious event caused the Princess to 
be unusually active. She desired, ere the grand 
stroke should be dealt, to be in a position to 
publish abroad a full and complete pedigree, 
tracing the descent of the Stuarts of Balquhal- 
loch from the royal Stuarts of Scotland; and 
hearing that a number of old records bearing 
upon the question were for sale in London, she 
despatched Tum Checkstone thither with carte 
Wlanche to buy whatever he could lay his hands 
upon. Tom was absent for ten days; and when 
he reappeared, he had with him a large chest 
full of dusty, mouldy, discoloured documenta. 
These treasures were conveyed to the library, 
an for » week the Princess almost lived among 
them. 

Oue day Charlie and Catharine, who was now 
convalescent, were sitting ot luncheon, when, 
without warning, the Princess burst into the 
room. She was very violently excited. Her 
gray hair had fallen loose, her cheeks were pallid, 
and her hands were clenched convulsively. 

‘What is the matter?’ exclaimed Charlie and 
Catharine, both rising together and rushing to 
support their aunt. 

‘Matter !? she cried—‘ matter?’ and she began 
to weep liysterically. 

‘Tell me,’ implored Catharine. 
we dof’ 

But Tom, who had followed the Princess, and 
who now appeared in the open dovrway, soon 
explained the cause of the ontbreak. 

‘Look here!’ he said, as he held out a yellow 
archment. ‘It is a terrible blow to your aunt, 
Yharlie. There bas been some mistake. You 

are not descended from the royal Stuarts at all. 
A similarity of names and some careless copying 
are responsible for the error.’ ; 

Charlie seized the manuscript, and having 
hastily glanced at it, threw it avide, and went 
to his aunt, who was already being attended to 
by Catharine. 

The Princess had fainted; but ere long she 
recovered, and was able to tell her version of 
the story. She had been completing the pea 
gree; she had almost arrived at the last tink, 
when the whole chain had been snapped by this 
hideous discovery. She would never get over the 
shock. To think that after all she was a nobody! 
It was too dreadful ! 

They led her to her own room, and in time 
succeeded in/calining her. Then, in order to 
convince himself, Ubarlie carefully examined the 
parchment. Ita statements could not be gainsaid, 
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The Stuarts of Balquhalloch hed no connection 
with royalty ; and he would not now be required 
to seize the throne of Great Britain. To him the 
revelation came, it must be remarked, as a wel- 
come relief; but for days and weeks it made 
his poor aunt miserable; and when she finally 
reconciled herself to her lot, it seemed as if her 
energy and pleasure in life had departed for ever. 
Indeed, she never entirely got over the blow, 
and at the beginning of this year she died. 

Charlie an Catharine were with her to the 
last, and she bequeathed everything to them. 
Balquhalloch, therefore, is now theirs; and Tom 
Checkstone, who, rightly or wrongly, regarded 
himself as Charlie’s good genius, holds sway as 
his friend’s secretary, man of business, chum, 
and general factotum, 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS 


On the 27th of August, the British Association 
commenced ita fifty-fourth annual meeting—not 
this year, however, on British soil, but at Mon- 
treal in Canada. Some hundreds of members 
travelled from this country to be present at the 
mecting. Both on the part of the city and of 
the Dominion, the reception of the Association 
has been everything that could be desired by its 
members. Montreal itself raised forty thou- 
sand dollars towards defraying the expenses of 
the visit, and three hundred of the members 
were, besides, received as guests into private 
houses. The new President, Lord Rayleigh, 
Professor of Experimental Physics in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, delivered the opening 
address, in which he sketched the progress that 
had been made in certain important branches 
of science. The final meeting of the Association 
was held on the afternoon of September 3, and 
was largely attended, about two thousand persons 
being pene Lord Rayleigh in addressing the 
assembly, said that no mecting had been held in 
which the Association had been provided with 
such spacious rooms, Resolutions in favour of 
the erection of a free public library in Montreal, 
as a memorial of the visit, were then passed, and 
a large amount of money was immediately pro- 
mised in aid of this object, among the donations 
being one of ten thousand pounds. The total 
money grants in favour of scientific investigations 
made at the Montreal meeting were fifteen 
hundred and fifty pounds, The tickets issued 
for members of the Association for this session 
numbered seventeen hundred and thirty, and 
the money received amounted t& eighteen hun- 
dred pounds. 

Within the last twenty-five yeara, and more 
especially since the Franco-German war, when 
the French made such good use of balloons, there 
have been somewhat frequent rumours that the 
problem of acrial navigation, comprised in the 
possibility of guiding and propelling a balloon 
in a given direction, had ‘been solved. The 
machine in cach case is carefully described, and 
generally it is represented as having risen grace- 

liy in the air, travelled about a little, and then 


returned to its starting-point. Then, nothi 
more is heard of it. Hach an event is sai 


to have occurred last month in France. The 
gas-vessel—it can hardly be called a balloon, for 
it is cigar-shaped—is nearly two hundred feet 
long. A platform is h below, upon which 
is a screw propeller, worked by a dynamo-machine 
and a large rudder. This description tallies 
almost exactly with the form of so-called steer- 
able balloons which have been constructed, tried, 
and found useless by M. Giffard, M. Tissandier, 
and others in previous years) The French 
government have spent much money in experi- 
mental ballooning, and this last achievement is 
the result, Perhaps the authorities were obliged 
to show something for the money that was being 
spent, but we fear that that something is not 
anything new or profitable. Until an aérial 
machine be produced which shall make its wa 
against strong currents, balloon navigation wi 
remain as it hag hitherto been. 

Here is a oe American notion, and one 
which will probably have a wide application. 
It consists of a noiseless door-closer. In the 
ordinary metal or india-rubber spring, so com- 
monly fixed to doors, the greatest energy is 
exerted at first, and the door generally slams 
withi’a noise which is very distressing to any 
one ‘with nerves. In the new arrangement, the 
spring is fixed to the piston attached to a small 
air-cylinder, so that as the door closes, the resist- 
ance of the air in the cylinder checks its motion ° 
before the terrible bang arrives, A small opening 
in the cylinder then lets in the air, so that the 
spring once more asserts its authority with suf- 
ficient persuasion to gently close the door. 

After the terrors excited by the alleged danger 
of using arsenical wall-papers, it is rather a relief 
to read the opinion of Mr I. Galloway, who has 
written an article upon the subject in the Journal 
of Science. ‘Has it,’ he asks, ‘ever been proved 
that persons who inhabit rooms the wall-paper 
of which is stained with emerald green, suffer 
from arsenical poisoning?’ He then points out 
that the injurivus effects, if uny, must be due to 
the mechanical detachment of the pigment from 
the paper, and that such homeopathic doses of 
the substance as could be carried by the air, would 
be totally different from the effects which arise 
from larger doses of arsenic. Moreover, he has 
made inquiry as to any cases of poisoning occurring 
during the packing of this finely divided pigment 
—during whieh operation the packers are sur- 
rounded by clouds of its dust—and could hear of 
none. Mr Mattieu Williams, a well-known writer 
on Science, is also of opinion that ‘arsenical wall- 
papers’ are practically harmless. We are glad 
to record these opinions, for the tendency of the 
present time is to point out lurking dangers in 
every direction, until one is apt to wonder how 
our forefathers, in their happy ignorance of aani- 
tation, ever contrived to reach adult ave. 

At Reading, this autumn, a honey-fair is to be 
held, when prizes will be distributed to beekeepers 
who work on humane and advanced principles, 
and also to those who can show the greatest 
amount of unadulterated honey raised in a Berk- 
shire hive. Such a show as this is worthy of 
every encouragement, for honey fetches a high 
price, and so does wax, even in these days of cheap 
sugar and composite candles. It thus becomes 
possible for the intelligent cottager to add con- 
siderably to his scanty means; and if he can 
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be taught that boy can be won without peri- 
odical Geotruction of bees and comb, so much the 
better. There is some complaint that the new- 
fangled hives, efficient though they be, are too 
expensive to supersede the old straw skep. The 
British Beekeepers’ Association might well turn 

their attention to this aspect of the matter. 

Last year, Professor Huxley stated it as his 
opinion that no act of man could possibly influ- 
ence the increase or decrease in the number of sea- 
fish. This was in answer to the gloomy antici- 
pom of many that the herring and other 

sheries would be gradually annihilated unless 
our fishermen were compelled by law to observe 
certain conditions. So far as herrings are con- 
cerned, the recent enormous catches have shown 
that there are fish as good and plentiful in the sea 
as ever yet came out. Last month, we saw these 
fish in splendid condition being sold at the 
Farringdon Fish Market, London, at one penny 

er dozen. By the way, can any one explain why, 
in these days of refrigerators and cheap ice, eighty- 
six tons of fish should be allowed in one inonth 
to become—at Billingsgate—unfit for human food? 

At a flower-show at Frome the other day, prizes 
were offered by Miss Ormerod, the cons#Hting 
entomologist to the Royal Agricultural Society 
of England, for the best collection of food-plants 
injured by insects, accompanied by sane: of 
the injurious creatures themsclves, and a short 
written account of the nature of their depredations 
and the preventive measures to be adopted in 
dealing with them. There was only one com- 
petitor, Mr Herbert Haley of Frome; but the 
collection which he showed was a very complete 
one, and was most highly commended by Miss 
Ormerod. As this wus the first injurious-insect 
competition in this country, and was probably 
known to comparatively few persons, we need not 
be surprised at the want of competitors. Ten 
years ayo in Paris, a similar Exhibition took place, 
in which nearly four hundred competitors took 
part. The exhibits included eet as well as 
injurious insects, which were divided into separate 
classes. Such competitions ought to be productive 
of a great amount of good. 

Recent experiments have led to the adoption 
of many alterations in the torpedo system, which 
is hkety te play such an important part in naval 
operations of the future. Hitherto, the torpedo— 
a huge fish-like case to hold exptosives, and con- 
taining within itself an air-engine for propelling it 
through the water—was thrust from a ship’s side 
below the water-line. But it was found in practice 
that it was impossible to fire the agent of destruc- 
tion in a straight line, especially if its mother- 
ship were under way. In the new method, the 
Hae sata which is sixteen feet long and fourteen 
inche 


sin diameter, is fitted into a steel tube just! 


large enough to contain the projectile. The pres- 
sure of a key admits highly compressed air to this 
tube, and the torpedo is shat out of an open port 
on exactly the same principle that a pea is pro- 
jected from a pea-shooter. But in the case of the 
torpedo, its little but powerful engine is set to 
work the moment it reaches the wuter, and away 
speeds the torpedo on its terrible errand. 

Professor Tuck of New York has constructed 
an electric torpedo boat, which will render sub- 


marine warfare very terrible, if the hopes raised | The su 
by its recent trial are fulfilled. It is made of! hund 
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iron, in the shape of @ ci or rather pointed 
at each end, pen ee thirty Foe in length. Pe can 
travel on the surface of the water, or several feet 
below, at the will of its commander. The 
torpedoes are carried outside the vessel, and can 
be detached by the action of an electro-magnet, 
when it is desired to let one rise to the surface 
against any ship that may be lying overhead. 
By means of attached wires, the torpedo ean be 
exploded when the submarine boat has retired 
to a position of safety. Jules Verne’s clever 
romance : nd Leagues under the Sea, 
seems here t come into play. 

Under the supervision of Mr Preece, the well- 
known electrician to the Post-office, an experiment 
of great interest has been recently conducted at 
Wimbledon, near London. Thg object of the 
experiment was to ascertain the best method of 
lighting streets by electricity, the lamps employed 
being the incandescent pattern vocated by 
Edison, Swan, and others) Some of the lamps 
were placed singly, others on poles twenty fect 
high, while at the same time the efficiency of 
ditierent kinds of reflectors was tested. The 
cost is calculated to amount to one farthing per 
lamp per hour for each unit of light, valued at 
ten candles. Now, the cost of gas for a similar 
amount of light is one-fifth of a penny, so that 
the difference in expense between the two systems 
is not very great. On the other hand, the 
advantages of the electric light in the open air, 
where no question of impure products of com- 
bustion need come in, almost disappear; gas, 


| therefore, still fulfils the required conditions, 


It is to be hoped that the new regulations for 
the prevention of collisions at sen, which have 
just been published, will have the effect of 
reducing those calamities, which have of late 
beeome fearfully familiar. The twenty-seven 
articles contained in these regulations refer to 
lights, sound-signals for fog, steering and sailing 
rules, precautions to be adopted, and special 
rules for squadrons and convoys. We may call 

articular attention to article nineteen, which 
indicates how one vessel can signal to another 
by a stcam-whistle. Thus—one short blast to 
mean, ‘I am directing my course to starboard ;’ 
two short blasts, ‘I am going to port ;’ three to 
mean, ‘I am going full cate astern.’ Any one 
will readily remark how such signals could be 
added to almost indefinitely. Indeed, it is aunpy 
the method adopted in the army for flash-siynal- 
ling with the heliograph, adapted to sound- 
signalling with the steam-whistle, In such a 
system, unfortunately, there are few, in moments 
of danger, who can keep their heads cool enough 
to avoid making perilous mistakes. It is some- 
what like talking quietly when the house is 
on fire. 

About four years azo, the startling echeme of 
carrying ships upon a specially constructed 
railway track bodily across that little neck of 
land which ties together the two Americas was 
eoneeived by Mr Eades. This scheme was com- 
municated to the British Association at York in 
1881, and although the idea seems a novel one, 
like most engineering enterprises it can be doubt- 
lesa accompished if investors can be made to 
believe in its power of paying a good dividend. 

ested route wo require a track one 
and thirty-four miles in length, which 








must be laid with s compound railway of 
extremely solid construction, The worked-out 
detaile of the method of raising a ship on a 

mtoon, transferring it to a travelling cradle, and 

ally committing it to the deep once more, after 
its journey on land, are most ingenious. 
Mr es, who hails from the United States, is 
now in England, endeavouring to interest capi- 
talists in his proposa 

The demolition of the old law-courts which 
adjoined Westminster Hall, has brought into 
view one of the most interesting pieces of stone- 
work belonging to Norman times that can be 
found in London. The state of preservation 
of the wall of the old hall, upon which the 
marks of the mason’s tools are still visible, is 
due to the cirrumstance, that from a very carly 
time it was under cover, for o cloister extended 
along the whole length of the building on 
this side. Mr Pearson, the architect, was lately 
requested to report upon the subject, and to 
suggest the beat method of restoration compatible 
with the preservation of this unique relic of the 
reign of William Rufus; and it has been deter- 
mined to restore the cloister as it originally stood. 
According to the opinion of Mr Shaw-Lefevre, 
the First Commissioner of Works, the ectifice 
when completed will, with the Houses of Parlia- 
ment and the old abbey adjacent, form one of 
the grandest groups of buildings in Europe. 

The attractions of South Kensington Museum 
have lately been added to by the opening of 
a room containing a collection of antique caste, 
which have been collected and arranged by Mr 
W. C. Perry. This collection numbers about 
three hundred specimens, which illustrate the 
whole historical range of ancient art. Such a 
record of the plastic art of ancient times is of 
deep interest to the archwolovist, as well as of 
immense valuc to the art student. The arrange- 
ment of the specimens is mainly chronological, 
and where one or two casts are, on account of 
inconvenient size, not shown in their right place, 
it is in consequence of want of space. We may 
venture to hope that at some not distant date, 
better accommodation will be found for this 
valuable and interesting collection. 

The Great Western Railway has always been 
famed for the wonderful engineering difficultics 
which were grappled with by the daring Brunel, 
and many evidences of his skill are apparent to 
the traveller on that line. But even Brunel did 
not conceive the bold idea of picrcinz a tunnel 
twenty-six feet in diameter, and four and a half 
miles in length, beneath the bed of ithe Severn. 
But this great work has now been in progress 
for some years, and the operations latterly have 
been pushed forward with such rapidity by three 
thousand busy men, that its completion may soon 
be looked forward to. The tunnel will shorten 
considerably the distance between London and 
South Wales. It is constructed so as to dip 
considerably towards the centre, to which point 
any water will naturally gravitate. Here it will 
enter a drainage subway, which will carry it to 
the Welsh side, to be pumped up into the river. 
‘The great difficulty which the workers have had 
to contend with is the irruption of vast bodies 
of water from local springs. The crown of the 
tunnel lies at a depth of from eighty to a hun- 
dred fect beneath the bed of the river. 
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In these days of quick communication by 
telegraph and telephone, it is strange to see 
how it becomes occasionally convenient to employ 
‘the bird of the air’ to ‘ the voice.” In 
Haddingtonshire, at the Penston Colliery, mes- 
sages are carried from the pits to the offices, 
a distance of more than six miles, by pigeons, 
and they accomplish the work in about as 
many minutes. Telegrams are found to take 
about an hour in executing the same business, 
and telephones are inadmissible, because as yet 
no plan has been found by which the sounds can 
be permanently recorded. 

a a recent lecture on Cholera and its Preven- 
tion, Professor de Chamont called attention to 
the very common and erroneous idea that tobacco- 
stnoke, camphor, and other strongly smelling 
compounds act as disinfectants. He pointed out 
that although chlorine, sulphurous acid gas, and 
earbolic acid may under certain conditions be 
safely regarded as true disinfectants, the best and 
most efficient known is fire. He also, in speak- 
ing of sulphurous acid gas, generated by burning 
sulphur, showed that a ready way of facilitat- 
ing combustion was first of all to pour upon 
the brimstone a little alcohol. 

Mr Graham, who recently gave an account of 
his mountaineering id abated in the Himalaya, 
seems to have negatived some of our preconceived 
notions regarding the difficulty of breathing at 
high altitudes. At an elevation of more than 
four miles above the sca-level, Mr Graham and 
his companions felt no inconvenience in breathing 
except what mizht be expected from the muscular 
exertion they had gone through. Loss of sight, 
nausea, bleeding at the nose or ears, and other 
unpleasant a tat often described by travellers, 
wore entirely absent. But the heart was sensibly 
affected, its rapid pace being easily perceptible, 
and its beatings quite audible. It may be remem- 
bered that Mr Qlaisher aud Mr Coxwell, in the 
course of an experimental balloon ascent some 
years ago, nearly lost their lives by the effect 
upon their breathing organs of the highly attenu- 
ated atmosphere to which they had msen, But 
the altitude then reached was about double that 
attained by Mr Graham in the Himalaya. 

A scheme has been proposed for the construe- 
tion of an Indo-European railway, the chief 
novelty of which is the adoption of a route 
along the south . hore of the Mediterranean. The 
line would utilise the railroads of France and 
Spain. Then there would be steam-transit from 
Gibraltar Bay to Ceuta in Morocco. Here would 
be the terminus proper of the international rail- 
way, which would be in connection with the 
lines already laid in Algeria and Tunis. The 
route Moule be continued through Tripoli to 
join the Egyptian lines, and eventually along 
the coast of the Persian Gulf to Kurrachee in 
India, Here, of course, contact would be made 
with the great Indian railway system. Prelimi- 
nary surveys have been already made, and the 
nominal capital of the undertaking is fixed at ten 
millions sterling. 

At the late meeting of the British Association 
in Canada, a very curious contribution to our 
knowledge of carnivorous plants was made b 
Professor Moseley, as a result of certain experi- 
ments he has made with the water-weed Utricu- 
laria vulgaris, This plant is furnished with 
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seasons are charged with air, and cause the weed 
to rise to the surface of the water. This move- 
ment has hitherto been supposed to be connected 
with the phenomenon of i ertilisation. But Pro- 

points out that each bladder has 
closed by an elastic door, which will 
to the pressure of a amall fish ; and 


fessor Mosele 
an openin 
easily yield ¢ 
that any unfortunate intruder is either caught 
bodily, or can be securely held a prisoner by head 
or tail until dead. hat there is here any- 
analogous to digestion as seen in other 
carnivorous plants, such as the Dionea, &c., 
does not appear ; but it is thought probable that 
the decomposing animal matter may contribute 
eventually to the life of the weed. 
An invention of considerable importance in 
connection with the probability of saving life at 
sea hag made its appearance during the month. 
This consists of an Eyapiation of the use of oil at 
sea to the ordinary life-buoy. Round the inside 
of the buoy is a tre reservoir filled with oil. 
This is so arranged that when the buoy is hung 
upon the vesscl’s side no oil can escape ; while 
the moment it assumes a horizontal position, as, 
for instance, when it is thrown into the sea, the 
oil flows freely, and the water all around the buoy 
is rapidly covered with a thin film. This soon 
widens into a large circle, within which, of course, 
the waves are unbroken, which enables persons 
to be the more easily sectired by the ship’s boats. 
Since it is a well-known fact that in rough 
weather, when the cry ‘Man overboard!’ is 
oftenest heard, life-buoys are frequently use- 
less, as even the strongest men are commonly 
washed off them, this * practical adaptation of 
the usc of oil at sea will probably prove of 
signal importance. It could, we imagine, also 
be readily applied to many of those impro- 
vised sea-rafis and similar appliances, and render 
them of great value in Tone weather. It was 
the fault of many of those ingenjous contriv- 
ances of this kind which were to be seen at 
the Fisheries Exhibition last year, that no one 
could possibly live on them in broken water, and 
this oh ection the use of oil in this way would 
eetiainly obviate. It should be noticed, however, 
that the chief value of the invention consists 
in the arrangement for the oil to flow automati- 
call 
eA addition to the clectrically ighted colliery 
in South Wales, noticed in last ‘Month,’ we hear 
of another in Lanarkshire belonging to "Mr John 
Watson, Earnock, near Hamilton. There may 
possibly be other workings thus illuminated 
Ehrouis out this country ; and there is no doubt 
that ere long the brilliant and co pete safe 
electric light will be generally adopted under- 
ground, 
In Prussia also, as we learn from a contem- 
porary, the electric light at the Mechernich Mines 
now had a fair trial for more than three 
years, and has proved a com lete success. The 
expectation that it would both facilitate the 
operations and increase their security, has full 
been realised, and an extension of the plant is 
now being carried out. An open working two 
thousand feet long, one thousand feet wide, and 
bbe three hundred feet deep, in which three 
undred men and twenty horses are continually 
nied was first to be Oe ee ee with the electric 


would answer for this in the smoky 
atmosphere caused by tasting: o tions. For 
the first e ppoemienty arc lamps of three thousand 
and one thousand candles were used, with the 
positive carbon in the lower holder. The effect 
was brilliant, yet the light did not penetrate the 
white smoke ‘cloud which collects at the upper 
wall immediately after the shot. But as the 
smoke settles within ten minutes, it was thought 
advisable to acquiesce in this interruption of a 
few minutes, and to use smaller lamps of three 
hundred and fifty candles, which proved quite 
efficient. Of these, there are ten in use, with 
about ten thousand feet of lead cable, the cable 
being gd elastic, as the lamps with heir 
wires have to be removed when the blastin 

to take place. The lamps were ofiginally supp dl 
with bastecnal lanterns with obscured glass to 
protect the eyes of the miners. The glasses were, 
of course, soon broken, but no complaints are 
a to have been made about the naked electric 
ights. 

The speech-recorder would appear to be an 
instrument of no emall importance, if it is able 
to do in a practical manner that which the title 
of a patent recently applied for by Mr W. E. 
Irish would lead us to suppose, The title of 
the patent is as follows: a system or method 


and means of receiving and recordin een 
speech and other sounds transmitte ar Ciel 
cally, tlephonically, or otherwise, by the aid 


of electricity.’ The transmitting, as by Scns 
and recording of specch in characters whic. may 
be easily et would be of incalculable value. If 
this instrument fulfils whet is claimed for it, 
the anticipations once hoped for in tho phono. 
graph will he realised, and in the future we 
may expect to see business-men_ talkin their 
correspondence into a box in which mechanism, 
by the aid of electricity, records the same on 
aper, which may be forwarded as a letter. 
AJoreover, literary men will be saved the drudgery 
have their thoughts recorded 


of the Pi anc 
as rapidly as they can convey them to the 
instrument. The system of natural phonetic 


signs, which we should expect this instrument 
to describe, may also be the means of influencing 
spelling and of simplifying the phonographic 
difficulties of the language. Applications innu- 
merable suggest themselyes to us to which such 
an apparatus may be applicd; the verifying 
and duplicating of orders received and ‘sent 
telephonically, would form no small item in 
the advantages to be derived from such a 
system. 

According to the Journal de Rowen, quoting 
from the Polytechnische Zeitung, the recent inven- 
tion of M. Verk, by which is produced the effect 
of any metal on felt, i is likely to become extremely 
useful when applied to theatrical stage pro- 
perties, ag, fsides being inexpensive, the articles 
80 treated are not materially increased in weight. 
The thiags intended to assume a metallic appear- 
ance are first of all covered with a layer of felt, 
which is coated over with a resinous substance 
mixed with plumbago or blacklead. This is left 
to dry, and F then passed over with a hot iron. 
The article is next arene with pumice-stone, 
which produces the éffect of burnished = 
If copper, bronze, or silver is wished to 
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imitated, the felt—which is rendered #8 conductor 


by its coating—is covered readily by immersion 
ina galvanceplastic bath. 





OCCASIONAL NOTES 
TELEGRAPHING EXTRAORDINARY. 


A CONTEMPORARY supplies some interesting par- 
ticulars as to the number of words transmitted 
by telegraph to all parts of the kingdom on the 
oceasion of the Prime Minister’s recent visit to 
Edinburgh. On the evening of Mr Gladstone’s 
arrival, press messages contalning over seventeen 
thonand words were handed in at the telegraph 
department of the General Post-office; but the 
actual number of words transmitted was over 
sixty-seven thovsand, owing to the fact of the 
same report being scent to more than one news- 
paper, Mtr Gladstone's visit to the Forth Bridge 
works led to the transmission of twelve thousand 
words, and his movements on the following day 
to nineteen thousand. On the occasion of his 
first speech on Saturday evening (August 30) 
in the Corn Exchange, sixty-two thonsand four 
hundred and seventy-one words were handed in, 
and one hundred and thirty-eight thousand four 
hundred and forty-five transmitted. The number 
would have been greater had not Sunday inter- 
vened, allowing of the transmission of many 
messages by train. On Monday evening (Septem- 
ber 1) the press messages reached the enormous 
number of one hundred and seventeen thousand 
words, causing the transmission of about four 
hundred and twenty-seven thousand words, the 
largest number ever, transmitted on any one 
night from Edinburgh. After the Waverley 
Market speech of Tuesday night (September 2), 
one es and seventy-two thousand eight 
hundred and twenty-one words were trans- 
mitted. 

On Monday evening, when the strain was 
heaviest, ane hundred and thirty operators were 
at work, and in spite of the constant stream of 
messages the department kept abreast of the 
lat As many as four towns in the same 
telegraphic circuit were enabled to read almost 
the same message at the anime time The message 
having been ‘punched’ on long slips of prepared 

aper, the plan was adopted, instead of running 

it entirely through one marhine, of takiug the 
slip out of the first machine after it was three 
yards clear, and running it ito a second and a 
third. 


CASUALTIES ON THE BRITISH COAST, 


A blue-book on sea-casualties to British vessels 
from July 1, 1882 to June 30, 1883, contains the 
Report of the Marine Department of the Board 
of Trade, showing that the total number of vessels 
belonging to the United Kingdom to which 
carualties oveurred (total losses and serious and 
minor casualties) was 5409. This is higher by 
one hundred and eleven than in 1881-89, 
when it was 5298, and higher than any year 
since 1876-77, when it was 6801. The number 
of fotal losses was cight hundred and ten 
* (tonnage 277,490). This is lower than the 
previous two years, but higher than in either 
of the four years preceding. The decrease in the 


unclagsed) and in unclassed steamships. There 





is, however, a large increase (twenty-five per cent.) 
in the total losses of classed steamships. The 
number of serious casualties not amounting to total 
losses was 1268, and was lower than any of the 
previous six years, except 1879-80, when it was 
slightly higher. The decrease is entirely confined 
to sailing-veseels. The number of steamships (five 
hundred and seventy-one) to which scrious casu- 
alties occurred is larger than in any of the pre- 
vious six years, and the tonnage of the vessels 
affected is nearly one hundred and fifty thousand 
more than in 1876-77. From 1877-78 there is 
a steady annual rise in serious casualtics to steam- 
ships from four hundred and six in 1877-78 to 
five hundred and seventy-one in 1882-83. In 
1876-77 they were four hundred and ninety-three. 
The loss of Tite in vessels belonging to the United 
Kingdom was 2501 in 1882-83, or seven hundred 
and seventy-six less than in 1881-82, but was 
more than the loss in each of the five years 
preceding 1881-82, and was three hundred and 
thirty-one more than the average for the six 
years. Of these 2501 lives, 1463 were lost in 
missing vessels. The number of missing ships 
was one hundred and fifty-two, namely : Sailing- 
ships, 133; tonnage, 32,995; lives lost, 1080: 
steamships, 19; tonnage, 14,626; lives lost, 383 
—total lives lost, 1463. 





‘YES’ 


A sky of gold, 
The story old, 
A lover. 


A LITTLE rain, 

The sun again, 
A shadow ; 

A summer day, 

Sume new-mown hay, 
A meadow. 


A fair sweet maid, 
A short word said ; 


What is it? 
A girlish face, I try my fate, 
A matchless grace, And not too late 
And benuty ; To miss it. 


We spend the day \ 
In making hay— 
Sweet duty. 


The years have gone, 

And still loves on 
That lover ; 

He loves always, 

As days and days 
Pass over, 


Some fading flowers, 
Some happy hours, 

But fleeting. 
A week of rain, ! 
And then again 

A meeting. 


A loving wife, 
A long, long life 
Together, 
Have made him bless 
That shy sweet ‘ Yes’ 
For ever. 
Nora C. Usien. 


One quick slr} look, 
A rippling brook, 
Some clover ; 
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‘ Fahtor, 339 High Street, Edinburgh.’ 
2d. For its return im case of ineligibility, postage-stamps 
should accompany every manuscript. 
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seck; it is due almost solely and cntirely to 
speculation. The reins, so to say, had been 
taken from the hands of engineers and men of 


More than eighty years ago, Davy first produced! science; the stock-jobbers had mounted the 
and exhibited the arc-light to an admiring ondj chariot, and the mad gallop that followed has 
dazzled audience at the Royal Institution ; and} ended in ruin and collapse, Many will remember 
forty years later, at the same place, Faraday, by | the electric-light mania several years ago, and the 
means of his memorable experiments in clectro-| panic that took place among those holding gas 


dynamics, laid down the laws on which the’ 


modern dynamo-electric machine is founded. 
Though known at the beginning of the century, 
the electric light remained little more than a 
scientific curiosity until within the last ten yeurs, 
during which period the dynamo-electric machine 
has been brought to its present perfection, and 
electric lighting on a large and economical scale 
thus rendered possible. The first practical incan- 
descent lamps were produced only seven years 
ago, though the idea of lighting by incandescence 
dates back some forty years or more; but all 
attempts to manufacture an efficient lamp were 
rendered futile by the impossibility of obtuining 
a perfect vacuum. The year 1881 will long be 
remembered as that in which electric lighting 
by incandescence was first shown to be possible 
and practicable. 

The future history of the world will doubtless 
be founded more or less onthe history of 
scientific progress. No branch of science at 
present rivals in interest that of electricity, and 
at no time in the history of the world has any 





shares. The public knew little or nothing about 
electricity, and consequently nothing was too 
startling or too ridiculous to be believed. Then 
came a time of wild excitement and reckless 
speculation, inevitably followed by a time of 
depression and ruination. Commercial enterprise 
was brought to a stand-still; real investors lost 
all confidence ; capital was diverted elsewhere ; 
the innocent suffered, and are still suffering ; 
and the electric light suffered all the blame. 
The government was forced to step in for the 
protection of the public; and the result of their 
legislation is the Electric Lighting Act, which 
authorises the Board of Trade to grant licensees 
to Companies and local authorities to supply 
electricity under certain conditions. These con- 
ditions have reference chiefly to the limits of 
compulsory and permissive supply, the securing 
of a regular and efficient supply, the safety of 
the public, the limitation of prices tu be charged, 
and regulations as to inspection and inquiry. 

That the electric light lias not proved a 
failure may be gleaned from a rough survey of 


branch of science made so great or so rapid; what has been done during the past two years, 


progress as electrical scicnce during the past five 
years. 


in spite of unmerited depression aud depreciation. 
In this country, permanent instullations have 


And now it may be asked, where are the; Leen established at several theatres in London 
evidences of this wonderful progress, at least inj and the provinces; the Royal Courts of Justice, 
that branch of electricity which is the subject of! the Houses of Parliament, Buckingham Palace, 


the present paper? 
of the electrie light were in the mouths of 
every onc; while at present, little or nothing is 
heard about it except in professional quarters. 


Quite recently, the wonders | 





Windsor Castle, the Bank of England, and other 
well-known buildings; while numerous railway 
stations, hotels, clubs, factories, and private man- 
sions throughout the country, have also adopted 


Is the electric light a failure, and are all the; the new light either entirely or in part In 
hopes that have been placed on it to end in| addition to this, over forty steamships have been 
nothing? Assuredly not. The explanation of fitted with the electric light during the past 
the present lull in electric lighting is not far to} year; and the Holborn Viaduct, with its shops 
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tion for the past two years. On the continent, 
in addition to a large number of factories, private 
houses, and public buildings, numerous theatres 
at Paris, Munich, Stuttgart, Brunn, Vienna, 
Berlin, Prague, and Milan have begn electrically 
lighted. In New York, an installation of ten 
thousand lights has been successfully running 
for the last year or two. Any one wishing 
to see the electric light to advantage and 
its suitability to interior decoration, should 
visit the Holborn Restaurant. This building, 
with its finely decorated rooms, its architectural 
beauties, and ornamental designs in the renais- 
sance style, when viewed by the electric light, 
is without doubt one of the chief sights of 
London. 

The electric light in the form of the well- 
known powerful and dazzling arc-light is the 
favourite illuminant for lighting harbours, rail- 
way stations, docks, public works, and other 

@ spaces, But it is to the incandescent 
lamp that one must look par excellence for 
the ‘light of the future.” It has been satisfac- 
torily established that lighting by incandescence 
is as cheap as lighting by gas, provided that it 
be carried out on an extensive scale. 

Very contradictory statements have from time 
to time been published as to the relative cost 
of lighting by electricity and gas; and a few 
remarks on the subject, without entering into 
detailed figures, will explain much of this 
discrepancy. These remarks will refer to electric 
ighting by incandescence. 

n the first place, the lighting may be effected 
in one of three wave) by primary batteries ; 
(2) by d o-machines ; or B) by a combina- 
tion of dynamo-machines and secondary batteries. 
The expense of working with primary batteries 
is altogether prohibitory, except in the case of 
very small installations ; while secondary batteries 
have not yet been made a practicul success ; so 
that the sccond method mentioned above is the 
only one at present in the field. In the second 
pes a distinction must be made between iso- 
ated installations and a general system of lighting 
from central stations. Up to the present time, 
nearly all the lighting by electricity has been 
effected by isolated installations. If every man 
securing oue hundred or even several hundred 
lights were to eset up his own gas-works and 
supply himself from them, the cost of lighting 
by gas would be enormously increased. Hence 
it is manifestly unfair to compare the cost of 
electric light obtained from isolated installations 
with gas obtained from gas-works supplying 
many thousands of lights; yet this is being 
constantly done. Central stations supplying at 
least, say, ten thousand lights, and gas-works on 
an cqual scale, must be compared in order to 
arrive at a true estimate of the relative cost 
of electricity and gas Several such extended 
installations are now being erected in London 
and elsewhere. With improved generating 
a i, and above all, with improved lamps, 
it is confidently anticipated that the electric 
light will eventually cheaper than gas. 
Even if dearer than gas, it will be largely used 
for lighting dwelling-houses, theatres, concert- 
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halls, museums, libraries, churches, shops, show- 
rooms, factories, and ships; while perhaps gas 
may long hold its own as the poor man’s friend, 
since it affords him warmth as well as light. 

The incandescent light is entirely free from 
the products of combustion which heat and 
vitiate the air; it enables us to see pictures 
and flowers as by daylight; it supports 
plants instead of poisoning them, and enables 
many industries to be carried on by night 
as well as by day. Add to this an almost 

rfect immunity from danger of fire and no 
ear of explosion. When it is realised that a 
as flame gives out seventeen fimes as much 
eat as an incandescent lamp of equal light- 
giving power, and that an ordinary gas flame 
vitiates the air as much as the breathing of ten 
persons, some idea may be formed of the advan- 
tage of the electric light from a paitary point 
of view. To this may be added absence of injury 
to books, walls, and ceilings. Visitors to the 
Savoy Theatre in London will doubtless have 
seen the adaptability of this light for places of 
public amusement, and it is now possible to 
sit out a play in a cool and pleasant atmo- 
ee without incurring a severe headache. To 
theatrical managera the light offera in addition 
unusual facilities for producing spectacular effects, 
such as the employment of green, red, and 
white lamps to represent night, morning, and 
daylight. The freedom from weariness and lassi- 
tude after spending an evening in an electrically 
lighted apartment must be experienced in order 
to be appreciated. The electric light very readily 
adapts itself to the interior fittings and decora- 
tions of houses and public buildings, and it can 
be placed in positions where gas could not be 
used on account of the danger of fire. The old 
lines of gas-fittings should be avoided as far as 
possible, and the lights placed singly where 

uired, and not ‘bunched’ ’ together. For the 
lighting of mines, electricity must stand unri- 
valled, though little has as yet been done in this 
direction. its speedy adoption either voluntarily 
or by Act of Parliament, with the employment of 
lime cartridges instead of blasting by gunpowder, 
will in the future render explosions in mines 
almost an impossibility. In some cases, gas may 
i for some time compete with the electric light 
oth in brilliancy and economy ; for the electric 
light has spurred on the gas Companics to the 
improved lighting of many of our public streeta 
and places, 

With the general introduction of electricity 
for the purpose of lighting comes the introduc- 
tion of electricity for the production of power ; 
for the same current entering by the same con- 
ductors can be used for the production of light 
or of power, or of both. he same plant at 
the central stations will supply power by day 
and light by night, with evident economy. 
Electricity will thus be used for driving sewing- 
machines, grinding, mixing, bruehing, cleaning, 
and many other domestic p' . In many 
trades requiring the appioncn of power for 
driving light machincry for short periods, electri- 
city will of the greatest value, and artisans 
wil have an ever ready source of power at their 
command in their own homes. 

Ig electricity to supersede gas all 
no means, for gas is desti to 
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im ¢ part in the future than it has done 
in the past. Following close upon the revolution 
in the production of light comes a revolution in 
the pietaction of heat for purposes of warming 
and cooking, and for the uction of power. 
Gas in the future wilt largely used not 
necessarily as an illuminant, but as a fuel and a 
power producer. When gas is burned in an 

i gas flame, ninety-five per cent. of the 
gas is consumed in producing heat, and the 
remaining five per cent. only in products light. 
Gas is far more efficient than raw as 8 
heating agent; and it is also far cheaper to 
turn coal into gas and use the gas in a gas- 
engine, than to burn the coal directly under 
the boiler of a steam-engine; for gas-engines 
are far more economical than steam-engines. 
Bearing these facts in mind, it cannot but be seen 
that the time is not far distant when, both by 
rich and r, gas will be used as the cheapest, 
most cleanly, and most convenient means for heat- 
ing and cooking, and raw coal need not enter 
our houses; algo that gas-engines must sooner 
or later supersede steam-engines, and gas thus 
be used for driving the machine that produces 
the electricity. In the case of towns distant 
not more than, say, fifty miles from a coal-field, 
the gas-works could with advantage be placed 
at the colliery, the gas being conveyed to its 
destination in pipes. Thus, coal need no longer 
be seen, except at the colliery and the gas- 
works. With the substitution of gas for coal, 
as a fuel, will end the present abominable and 
wasteful production of smoke. When smoke, 
“blacker, and noxious gases are thus done away 
with, life in our most populous towns may 
become a real pleasure. Trees, grass, and 
flowers will flourish, and architecture be seen 
in all its beauty. Personal comfort will be 
greatly enhanced ay the absence of smuts, ‘ pea- 
soup’ fogs, and noxious fumes ; and monuments, 
public buildings, and pictures saved from pre- 
mature destruction. 

The present method of open fires is dirty, 
troublesome, wasteful, and extravagant. With 
the introduction of gas as a heating agent, there 
will be no more carting about of coals and 
ashes, and no more troublesome lighting of fires 
with wood, paper, and matches. Ro more coal- 
scuttles, no more smoky chimneys, no more 
chimney-sweeps! On the other “hand, the old 
open coal-fire is cheerful, ‘pokable, and con- 
ducive to ventilation; while the Englishman 
loves to stand in front of it and toast himself. 
All this, however, may still be secured in 
the gas stoves of the future, as any one could 
easily have satisfied himself at the recent Smoke 
Abatement Exhibition in London. The gas stove 
of the future must be an open radiating stove, 
and not a closed stove, which warms the air by 
conduction and convection chiefly, and renders 
the air of a room dry and uncomfortable. 

Tt has frequently been pointed out that our 
coal-fields are not inexhaustible; but they doubt- 
less contain a sufficient supply for hundreds of 
years to come. Long before the supply is likely to 
run short, other sources of nature will be Jangely 
drawn wu These are the winds, waterialls, 
tides, and the motion of the wavea The two 
former have to some extent been utilised; but 
little or nothing has been done or attempted 
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with the latter. Before these can be to an 
extent made use of, means must be Aaviond 
for storing energy in the form of electricity, a 
roblem which is now being vigorously 
at as yet without much practical success, 
electricity has a preat future before it cannot for 
& moment be doubted. 





BY MEAD AND STREAM 
BY CHARLES GIBRON. 
OHAPTER L,—A CROW TO PLUCK. 


THE two men stared at each other—Mr Hadleigh 
with an expression of stern inquiry ; Caleb with 
a sullen audacity which failed to conceal the 
confusion and disappointment he felt. But he 
made no attempt to apologise, to explain, or to 
retreat. 

After a brief inspection of the man, Mr 
Hadleigh was reassured: this was no common 
burglar he had to deal with, and no immediate 
violence was to be feared. 

‘My good man,’ he said calmly, ‘you have 
wasted your time and labour if you expected to 
find money or plate here. That safe, which you 
see is open, contains my cheque-books ; but they 
are worthless to you without my signature. As 
for what plate and jewels there may be to 
reward your adventure, they are in different 
parts of the house, and before you can leave 
this room to seck them you must murder me. 
And before you do that, I shall sound this 
alarm.’ . 


As he spoke he took up a green cord which 
lay beside his desk. The cord communicated 
with a bell in the butler’s room, which if rung 
at that time of night would certainly have 
aroused the household. 

‘I didn’t come here to rob; I didn’t expect 
to find you in this room, and I don’t mean to 
hurt you.’ 

Gruff and surly as Caleb’s manner was, 
Hadleigh, even in that moment of peril, did 
him justice. 

‘T believe 


ou, Kersey,’ he said quietly ; ®and 
ve it, 


to aa shall sit down and listen to what 
explanation you have to give. Something very 
unugual there must be to have caused you to 
act as you have done. I told you at the end 
of the harvest that if I could serve you at any 
time, I should be pleased to do so, Is that 
why you have come? 

‘No,’ was the sulky answer, 

Although ree by passion, Caleb was not 
only sensible of the confidence which Mr Hadleigh 
showed him under such peculiar circumstances, 
but felt his self-respect raised by it, and was 
wishful to make matters clear. The ¢ 
somehow atuck in his throat, for he who 
broken into the house at midnight had to tell 
this man of his son’s guilt—as he believed—and 
of Pansy’s shame. 

‘Then what did bring you here and in such 
an outrageous fpshion ?’ 

‘I thought “0 find your son Mr Coutts here. 
I’ve been waiting for him nigh on six hours, 
When he came, fe wouldn’t tell me the truth, 
wouldn’t wait to speak to me, and I am deter. 
mined that he shall—not only speak to me 
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this night, but speak true. I thought I heard 


him hollering to me from that window. I 
didn’t want to make a row if it could be helped, 
so I got a ladder and came in, meaning to as 
nie to do things straight and quiet. That’s 
8 

As Coutts’s room was above the library, Mr 
Hadleigh comprehended the mistake Caleb had 
made, and was satisfied that no intention of 
robbery had brought him there. His own intense 
preoccupation had prevented him from observing 
any disturbance. 

‘What is it you wish him to speak truth 
about?’ he inquired. 

‘I'd rather speak to himsclf, was the gloomy 
response. 

‘You are awart that breaking into the house 
in this way might be an awkward thing for you 
if brought before a mayistrate. But since the 
matter is important enongh to induce you to 
run the risk you have done to-night, you had 
better take me into your confidence. I have no 
doubt of being able to aasist you.’ 

‘Well, then,’ said Caleb, after another minute 
of hesitation, and the blood tingling in hia 
honest cheeks on her account, ‘I want to know 
what he has done with Pansy Culver.’ 

‘What can he have to do with the girl?’ 

‘More than JT care to think—--more, maybe, 
than you would care to learn. He has wiled 
her away from home and won't tell me where 
she is.’ 

‘There must be some stupid mistake here, 
Keracy. Mr Coutts Hadleigh is too careful of 
his reputation to perpetrate such a monstrous 
act. On what grounds do you accuse him?” 

Bluntly and speaking with Jess difficulty now 
that the ice was broken, Caleb gave his reasons 
for believing Coutts guilty—what he had observed 
at their chance mectinys, and particularly her 
rejection of himself after she hid led him to 
think that she favoured him. Mr Hadleigh 
allowed him to tell his story to the end without 
interruption. He could see that the man was 
blinded by jealousy and rage, was unconsciously 
exaggerating trifles, and distorting them into 
proofs of his foregone conclusion. 

‘It is fortunate that accident has made me 
the: first hearer of this accusation, he said 
calmly, when Caleb stopped. ‘1 had little 
doubt from the first that you were labouring 
under a delusion: I am now convinced of it. 
I will undertake to convince you of it in the 
morning, if vou will be advised and remain 
quict to-night.’ 

‘I won't wait till morning—I'll have it out 
of him now. Where is he?? 

‘Stay where you are, sir!’ said Mr Hadleigh 
authoritatively, as Caleb made a movement 
towards the door. ‘If you have no care for 
pourelt you must have some for the girl A 

rawl between you and my son on her account 
would disgrace her for ever.’ 

Caleb halted os if his feet were suddenly 
clamped to the floor. For the first time, he 
saw the danger with which his impetuous 
conduct threatened the being he wished to 
gave. 

*What am I to do, then?’ he asked with more 
humility in his manner than he had yet dis- 
played. 
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‘What I have told you. Wait as patiently 
as you can till the morning. Be here at eight 
o'clock, and I promise to tava everything ex- 
to your satisfaction without causing the 
girl annoyance.’ 

‘It’s kind of you to think of that, sir’ 

‘Show your gratitude by doing what I tell 
you. Go back the way you came; if you 
mounted by a ladder, return it to its proper 
pites and when you come in the morning 

ring Culver with you.’ 

‘I can’t speak to him about it until I know 
she is safe.’ 

‘There is no necd. You have only got to 
say he is wanted here. It is better you should 
take the message than one of the servants. The 
less gossip we have the more likely the girl is 
to escape scandal. Good-night.’ 

‘Good-night, and. . . thank you kindly.’ 

The Agitator had never imagined that there 
would come a day when he should be compelled 
to speak such words of gratitude to the owner 
of Ringsford. He obeyed his commands slowly 
but faithfully: all sense of humiliation was 
stifled by the knowledge that whatever might 
be the upshot of the meeting in the morning, 
the advice given him was sound, and that in 
adopting it, he was rendering the best service 
to Pansy. 

Mr Hadleigh knew that he had conquered 
the man, and did not think it necessary even 
to look at him as he parted the heavy hangings 
and stepped out on to the baleony. A few 
minutes after the window had closed, however, 
he bolted it. That operation had been forgotten 
by himself during the evening, and had not 
been performed by the servant, who had instruc- 
tions on no account to enter the library unless 
the bell rany. 

Restuning his seat at the desk, Mr Hadleigh 
completed the task in which he had been 50 
iuipicaarutly interrupted. He sealed the two 
envelopes, and plaved them im the drawer of the 
safe, which he locked. 

*) have done with these things now,’ was his 
mental observation, and yet he lingered over the 
words, as if reluctant to pledge himself that he 
should not again look at those records of a sad 
life. With more firmness he said presently: ‘I 
shall not look at them again” 

He drew a curtain aside and looked out. The 
moon was shining diinly through a haze; the 
white epace before him looked like ghostland, 
and it was peopled for him by ghosts of blunders 
in the past and of hopes disappointed or relin- 
quished as unattainable. If we could live our 
lives over again! What use?—unless we could 
start with the bitter experience which inspires 
the wish. Then how steadily we might steer 
through the shoals of folly, passion, and false- 
hood, 

In that still ghostland on which he was gazing, 
there rose a new phantom offering comfort. 

‘T will find my happiness in fostering theirs,’ 
he said, as he turned from the window, and with 
hands clasped behind him, head bowed, began 
to walk up and down the room. 

Here happened one of those trifles which make 
and mar existence. He was tripped by a hasaock 
and fell: in falling, his temple struck the corner 
of the table, and he lay insensible. About the 
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same time there was a strange sound outside 
like the distant boom of a heavy sea rushing 
upon a shingly beach: it was the wind forcing 
its way through the snow-laden trees of the 
Forest. 


Caleb Kersey had reached the village, his 
hand was on the latch of his lodging, when 
looking backward, he saw a red glare in the 
hazy atmosphere. The terrible word ‘Fire!’ 
rose to his lips, and his landlord—Dr Joy’s suc- 
cessful pupil in the acience of economy—heard 
him. he alarm spread through the village 
with mysterious rapidity, and whether moved 
by a desire to render assistance, or mere curiosity 
and a craving for any unusual excitement 
which might break the monotony of their lives, 
groups of men, women, and boys were soon 
tramping through the snow in the direction 
of the blaze. The little engine of the village 
volunteer fire brigade was dragged from its 
shed, and with a shout the lads started to the 
rescue, 

There had been much rick-burning during the 
past few months, and it was at fir-t supposed 
that this was another outrage or acvident of the 
same kind. But the wonder grew, and the pace 
was quickened when it became known, from mes- 
senyers who were riding in search of assistance, 
that it was Ringsford Manor-house which was 
on fire. 

Already there were people at the scene of 
disaster, and as the broad flames shot out from 
windows and roofs, there were murmurs of wonder 
such as one hears at a display of fireworks. The 
murmurs, however, were those of terror. The 
luminous glare cast a blood-red shade over the 
white ground; the snow quickly dissolved, and 
was trampled into a black puddle by the feet 
of the gathering crowd. 

The fire had got complete possession of the 
building before if had been discovered. Still, 
angs of men were ing buckets of water 
rom the wells, mich “otliers heaved on the 
burning mass ; whilst Coutts was vainly exerting 
himselt with an ‘extincteur.’ 

Eager questions passed from mouth to mouth 
as to the servants and family. All were safe 
except one—the master of the house, and it was 
feared he had perished. 

Four men bearing a ladder cams running from 
the direction of the stables. The ladder was 
placed against the portic>, which protected it 
somewhat from the fire. Three of the men drew 
back from the scorching heat; the fourth, whose 
form reflected by the light was like that of a 
giant, dipped a big handkerchief in a bucket 
of water and fastened! it over his mouth. That 
done he ascended the ladder and reached the 
balcony. He tried to open the nearest window, 
but it waa fast, and a slight murmur of dismay 
rose amongst those who watched the rescuer. 
Placing his ehoulder against the casement, he 
with one vigorous heave burst it open and dis- 
ap 

uspense lengthened ten minutes into an hour. 
The man came out carrying another in his arms, 
and all knew that the other was Mr Hadleigh. 
The rescuer reached the ladder: instead of 
descending by step, he twined his legs 
round it and alid down, sailor fashion, supporting 


his burden with the right arm and steadyi 
himself with the left, = a 

It was one of those feats of combined daring, 
courage, strength, and agility which always win 
the heart of a crowd, and he waa ted with 
as hearty a cheer as if he had saved the life of 
their best friend, instead of one who was at ordi- 
nary times no favourite. Nevertheless, there 
were not wanting expressions of sympathy when 
the report went round that Mr Hadleigh was 
ae eae burned, and unconscious. 

e young ladies and some of the female 
domestics had taken refuge in the gardener’s 
cottage, and thither Mr Hadleigh was conveyed, 
whilst messengers were despatched for Dr Guy 
and Dr Joy. 

By this time the engines fros Kingshope and 
Dunthorpe were at work. The fire had raged 
within the house for some time before the roof 
fell; now it came down with a great crash, and 
the melting snow aided the engines in checking 
the extension of the flames to the right wing ; 
bat it was long doubtful whether or not that 
portion could be saved. To this object all efforts 
were now directed, and there were constant relays 
of willing hands to work the pumps. By day- 
light the blackened walls of the main building 
remained standing, with a smouldering hea 
inside. Thanks to a thick wall between it an 
the right wing, the latter had sustained relatively 
little Gicae 

The first question asked by the county police 
was how had the fire ariaen. No one could guess, 
until Coutts Hadleigh said briefly : 

‘T believe it was that ruffian, Caled Kersey.’ 

He stated his reasons for the surmise, and 
Caleb was arrested that day on suspicion. 





VH VICTIS! 


Wuat Brennus shouted on the banks of the 
Allie, and the Romans made into a proverb after 
him, history has re-echoed ever since in deeds 
as well as in words. ‘Woe to the conquered !’ is 
traced in letters of blood on the sable lining of 
the golden shield, of which the legend in front, 
written in lines of light, is ‘Hail to the victor!’ 
‘Va victis!’ ig the discordant echo of ‘Io 
triumphe!’ Woe to the conquered has been the 
experience of all who have fought either for a 
principle or a cause ; a strip of land to add to the 
imperial territory, or for the intecrity and freedom 
of the country and for dear life itself. Strike 
and spare not; kill all, even to the babes and 
sucklings, the aged men and the young women ; 
tread under foot those who are prostrate ; leave 
to perish by the wayside those who have fallen 
out from the ranks—va victis! woe to the con- 
quered, and death to the weak; but hail to the 
victor, and increase of power to the strong! So 
goes the ‘world ; so has it ever gone in the moral 
life as well as in the physical; the struggle for 
existence being as true of thoughts as it is of 
races, 

We must ‘emember the heroic past, when 
haply times are a little hard to ourselves, and 
we are bound to suffer in the comparatively mild 
way of modern days. We have to fight our fight, 
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whatever it may be, as the heroes of old fought 
theirs, till our cause conquers, or we are convinced 
that we are on the wrong—not the weaker—side. 
But till then, we have to endure private loss 
that humanity may have greater gain; and to 
remember that conscience is better than victory, 
and that truth has ever been buffeted before 
she has been crowned. 

The world has this cruel cry for others beside 
the pioneers and martyrs of a cause. If nothing 
succeeds like success, so nothing is so fatal as 
failure; and ves victis! ig in truth the sentence 
recorded against those whose fortunes fail, whose 
card-houses tumble to pieces, and whose flapping 
wings of ambitfim prove themselves to have 
waxen attachments, which melt in the using and 
land the poor highflyer in the mud, That fatal 
settling-day on ‘Change: that bad debt made 
through the bank, and added to indefinitely, 
on the theory of possible redemption if enough 
time were allowed and enough rope paid out: 
that terrible spell of ill-health which pre- 
vented the completion of the book, the painting 
of the picture, the execution of the order: that 
failure, that fiasco—and vee victis as the com- 
mentary ! 

Vee victis! to the unhappy—to those van- 
quished by pain and cast down by sorrow. 
Only a very few compassionate souls care to 
give their time and strength to the miser- 
able who sit in darkness ever unlifted, and 
with ashes never shaken off their bowed and 
melancholy heads. We naturally like the light 
better than the dark; and perfumed pomade, 
beneath rosebuds and fine feathered caps, is a 
more pleasant thing than ashes taken out of 
the grate and scattered over our hair. We get 
tired of enduring sorrow. At first, we are keenly 
sympathetic; but as time goes on, we wonder 
why the wound does not heal. Our own sympa- 
thetic pain has passed long ago; why cannot 
that of their real hurt? They are always so 
sad! They take no pleasure in the last fashion, 
the newest gossip, that good story which is going 
the round of society, or that smart saying of 
the ill-natured wit, whose epigram rips the skin 
from the flesh of his victim as neatly os if it 
were a rapier. They are always so dull, these 
poor creatures—it is really impossible to go and 
see them! Ve victis! They are conquered by 
grief, by loss, by pain; and they must suffer, 
as all those who are overcome have to learn 
how, 

Vw victis! to the outspoken who cannot back 
their words by that kind of substantial evidence 
which passes by the name of legal proof. Thus 
they are in the power of those against whom 
they sought to warn the unwary and enlighten the 
blind, If they cannot so back their words with 
legal proof, they are conquered, and have to suffer 
the fate of the conquered—in the law-courts this 
time, as a change from the_ battlefield ; and with 
such punishment as belongs to the law of libel 
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no falsehood, but the absolute truth that they 
said ; but all the same, too, truth which is only 
a moral certainty and not a substantive fact to 
be demonstrated by undeniable evidence, is not 
to be said without danger, and vee victis! to those 
who cannot substantiate it By which we are 
taught the lesson of that silence which is golden ; 
and, in private things, the wisdom of not inter- 
fering in the affairs of others. As the Italian 

roverb has it: ‘A fool knows his own affairs 
etic than a wise man knows those of others ;’ 
and again another: ‘He knows much who, know- 
ing nothing, knows how to keep silent.’ A great 
deal of trouble is made for ourselves by this 
interference in the affairs of others, But it is 
difficult not thus to interfere, when we see all 
awry, things which we think a few honest words 
would put straight. But we must look out for 
signal discomfiture, unless we can hold the reins 
we seek to clutch, and make those with whom 
we have intermeddled see according to our lights 
and act according to our judgment. If their will 
is stronger than ours, it is vee victis ! to us in good 
sooth !—with the not over-pleasant reflection, that 
we have pulled that pot of boiling water over 
ourselves, and in not letting comparative well 
alone, have stirred it into active ill. 

Vx victis! to the unsuccessful aspirant, whether 
it be for honours, a pass, a post, or for love. No 
one really pities him, He who droops on the 
way and falls short in his stride is passed by, 
and the triumphant reach the goal amid the 

laudits of the crowd. Who cares to console 4 
failure? to reconstruct a ruined clond-tower? to 
follow after a fading rainbow? Ve victis! and 
let the pale illusions of a dead hope lie where 
they have fallen! The poor fellow was rejected, 
was he? Well, he really ought to have been 
more sure of success before he made the effort ! 
Perhaps he was led on, as you say; but even 
80, this does not excuse him, nor in any way 
affect the euneipe of quasi-certainty before the 
attempt. When you hazard a great stake, you 
ought at least to know how to throw the dice, and 
to be sure that you have counted your cards, 
It is no use rushing darkly into enterprises for 
which one has not the material; and to offer 
one’s self for a place, whether of love or honour, 
without having taken pains to measure one’s 
strength againgt those forces which oppose, is to 
be more rash than brave, and more foolish than 
energetic. To be sure, no one can have who does 
not try. That is true for itself. But it none the 
more softens the verdict of the world for him who 
has failed, nor deadens the echo of the cry raised 
against him. If we do not try, we cannot get; 
but woe to those who try—and fail! 

Ve victis! also to the stupid, to the poor, 
to all born conquered by fate even before 
they have begun to strive with fortune—who 
are thrust into the battle unlearned and heavily 
weighted or ever the lists are set. Who pities 
the dunce? Who cares to realise all the days 
and hours of hopeless endeavour to get those 
facts, that task, rooted in the sluggish brain? Is 
it his fault, poor dunce, that the atoms are slow 
to move? the nervous fluid insufficient to stir? 
the blood too thick to run or too poor to animate } 
He does his best; but as a schaathey he gets 
flogged, as well as over-tasked ; as a man he gets 
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distanced, and perhaps ruined, unless he has the 
luck of heredi bread with butter superadded, 
But what is not his fault, is nevertheless accounted 
to him for blame; and because he is a dunce, he 
has recorded against him the sentence of dis- 

favour. 

What else, too, have the poor?—not the very 

, whoge want of bread of their own baking 
‘orces the oven-doors of the rich—but the com- 
paratively poor—those who have enough whereby 
to live, but nothing left for enjoyment—who 
have the necessaries, but not the comforts, nor 
the graces, nor the pleasures of life? No one 
pities them, though they suffer in their own way 
quite a8 much as those ragged brethren who go 
cold and hungry for want of clothing and food. 
These others have to offer a brave front to the 
world, and to make a little seem a mickle, and 
not enough a full measure. It is done only at 
the cost of the night’s sleep and the day’s peace— 
at the cost of this thing pinched and that pared, 
and the deft interlacing of two gaping ends. No 
one pities all this, because no one realises it; 
and it may be, as has been known too sorrow- 
fully before now, that those who have almost 
more than they can do to live decently are blamed 
for parsimony because they do not live loxuri- 
ously. 

Perhaps no people deserve more sympathy 
than those r gentry whose means fall below 
the satan of their Srginal condition, and 
thus fail the present needs and degrade the 
future position of the family. Gentlefolks born 
and bred, with the niceness of feeling and deli- 
cacy of taste included in that term, they are 
forced to abandon all the embroideries of class 
refinement, and to see their children grow u 
with manners below their own mark, and wit 
an education of less beauty if of as substantial 
value. They caunot give them the ‘advantages’ 
which count for so much. The girls do not learn 
music from the best masters, and their painting 
lessons leave much to be desired. The boys have 
to associate with lads of lower breeding, who 
teach them rude ways and vulgar expressions, 
so that all the influence of home goes to undo 
what that of the school has done, Neither boys 
nor girls can learn to ride, to hunt, to shoot, like 
their cousins—the rich branch of this unequally 
developed family tree; they cannot be taken to 
the seaside if they fail in health; and, when 
they are ill, they cannot be nursed so sedulously 
as if mamma had nothing else to do, and a nurse 
with brains and experience could undertake the 
rest. They are heavily handicapped all through, 
and set to play blindfold with Fortune, wig 
holds loaded dice and marked cards. From the 
first, ve victis! has been recorded against them ; 
and unless they have exceptional power, on which 
we cannot always count, they are foredoomed to 
comparative failure, and to that painful process 
of winnowing whereby the conquered fall through 
the meshes into the abyss, and only the victors 
remain safe on the surface. 

So it is: Ve victis all through! Nothing 
succeeds like success, and nothing is so fatal as 
failure. The law is inexorable, and tears cannot 
dissolve the links of brass and iron which Fate 
haa forged. The survival of the fittest is 
only a, form of ve victis!—the destruction of 
the weak, and woe to the conquered! But 
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-~and herein lies the balm to the sore—it 
depends greatly on ourselves whether we will 
be the conqueror or the conquered; whether | 
we will make ourselves strong by endeavour, 
resolution, self-control, and the cultivation of our 
reagon and common-sense, or let ourselves go to 
ruin by self-indulgence, weakness of will, un- 
reasonable desires, and the gratification of tastes 
which we cannot rightfully indulge, and of 
papules which, even if good, are unworkable 
and disastrous. If we resolutely determine that 
it shall be Jo triumphe! with us, for the moat 
part we come to our goal; and at the worst we 
can always mitigate our failure. 


ONE WOMAN’S RISTORY. 
4A NOVELETTE. 
BY T. W. SPBRIGHT. 
CHAPTER L 


“You are a rank heretic, Mac, neither more nor 
less, remarked the vicar, ‘to say that you don't 
care for our lovely Lake scenery.’ 

‘But listen, my dear friend,’ protested the 
doctor; ‘I never said anything of the kind. 
What I did remark was, that your English Lake 
scenery was not to be compared to our Scotch 
scenery. It’s pretty—very pretty, but when you 
have said that, you have said all. If you want 
grandeur, if you want sublimity, you muat 


go’ 





‘To Switzerland and sce Mont Blanc,’ broke 
in Miss Gaisford as she looked up for a moment 
from her writing. 

The doctor shook his head. ‘I have reason to 
believe that the Swiss scenery has been very 
much overrated. And then, just consider the 
expense! I’m told that tho innkeepers there 
are rogues—every man-jack of them. No—no. 
I’ve been half over the world in my time, and 
all I can say is, that old Scotia’s mountains 
and lochs are quite good enough for me.’ 

The scene was the lawn of the Palatine Hotel, 
overlooking a lovely stretch of Windermere, with 
the purple-buttressed hills that guard the head 
of the lake for an imposing background. The 
time was about four o’clock on a sunny afternoon. 
Of the three people who had engaged in the 
conversation just recorded, one was Dr M‘Murdo, 
an army surgeon, the greater part of whose lifs 
had been spent abroad. He had just retired 
from the service on a small fortune left him by 
a relative, but had not yet quite made up his 
mind where to settle for tLe remainder of his 
days, He and the vicar had been great friends 
when young men, but had not met for a number 
of years till to-day, the doctor having arrived at 
the Palatine 1 few hours ago on a visit to hia 
friend, who in his turn was spending a portion 
of his holiday with other friends at the hotel. 

Dr M‘Murdo was well on towards his fiftieth 
and beard were already grizzled, 
deeply tanned 
He was a 


year. His hair 1 
while his once fair complexion was 
by many years of torrid sunshine. 
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tall, lean, high-dried man, somewhat formal and 
old-fashioned in his attire, with an expression of 
mingled shrewdness and good-humour. 

His friend, the Rev. Septimus Gaisford, was 
about the same age as himself, and had been the 
vicar of a small country parish in the Midlands 
for nearly a quarter of a century. He belonged 
to the homely, unobtrusive type of country 
pareon of which, even in these days of unrest 
and innovation, specimens happily are still to 
be found. He looked after the needs of his 
poorer parishioners both spiritual and tem- 
poral, and left the well-to-do pretty much to 
themselves. He abounded in good works in a 
quict unostentatious way, while his Sunday 
discourses were as homely as himself and such 
as could always be ‘understanded of the people.’ 
Like his friend the doctor, he had never ventured 
on the perilous sea of matrimony. 

But the vicar was not without a worthy coad- 
jutor and companion in his parochial labours. His 
sister, Miss Gaisford, who was ten years younger 
than himself, not only managed his small house- 
hold, but looked after such portion of his parish 
duties as can often be performed better by a 
woman than a man, while it was even whispered 
that she occasionally wrote his sermons for him. 
So that, all things considered, it was no wonder 
the Rev. Septimus hal more than once been 
heard to remark that ‘Pen’—short for Penelope, 
if you please—waa far more useful to him than 
any curate he had ever had. For the rest, Miss 
Pen was a bright-cyed, vivacious little body, not 
in the least inclined to be sanctimonious, but 
fond of a joke and a laugh, yet with an innate 
fund of sympathy about her which by some 
attraction of its own seemed to draw all who 
were in trouble or difficulty to her side. 

On this sunny afternoon, the doctor and the 
vicar were seated one at each end of a rustic 
bench in the shade of a leafy elm. The former 
had his thumb in the pages of a medical review, 
to which, however, he wns paying but scant 
attention; while the latter was mending his 
fishing-tackle, for our worthy parson was a 
genuine brother of the angle. At a small rustic 
table a little distance away sat Miss Gaisford, 
busy with her writing, but not so buay as to 
preclude her from taking an interest in any topic 
which the others might introduce. 

Presently she looked up, and as if in answer 
to the doctor's last remark, she said: ‘I am 
quite aware that we poor mortals who have the 
misfortune to live south of the Tweed are very 
badly off as regards many things. Still, we do 
now and then manage to produce an article 
which even you cool-blooded Northerners can't 
help admiring, and would find it difficult to 
excel,’ 

‘The application, my dear madam, the appli- 
cation. To what particular article do you 
refer ?? 


‘At present I refer to Madame De Vigne, the 
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charming widow to whom you paid such very 
marked attentions at luncheon.’ 

‘Ah-ha. I noticed something of that myself, 
chuckled the vicar. 

‘Everybody noticed it, said Miss Pen emphati- 
cally. 

Dr Mac rubbed the end of his long nose 
with his review and laughed uneasily, ‘Ha, ha! || 
Very good—very good indeed.’ | 

‘Come now, Mac, you can’t say that you 
didn’t cast sheep’s-eyes at her,’ put in the vicar 
blandly. 

‘Let the pawky Scot deny it if he dare,’ 
said Miss Pen with a shake of her little fat 
curle, 

‘Very good, my dear friends; if you choose 
to make yourselves pleasant at my expense, you 
are welcome to do so. That I admire Madame 
De Vigne, I am quite willing to admit. From 
what little I have seen of her, she seems to me 
a very agreeable person, and if we could trace 
back her ancestry, I have no doubt we should 
find her to be of Scottish extraction.’ 

‘Oh, come, Mac, give us poor Southerners credit 
for something.’ 

‘Well, I don’t mind admitting to you, who are 
one of my oldest friends, and to Miss Penelope, 
that I am getting tired of a bachelor’s life. I 
want a home and I wanta wife. I have a little 
money judiciously invested—and—and I thought, 
in fact—that—that’ 

‘Don’t be bashful, Mac,’ chimed in the vicar 
softly. 

‘You thonght, in fact, that the charming widow 
would make you a charining companion for Life,’ 
put in Miss Pen briskly. 

‘Perhaps ay, and perhaps no,’ responded the 
doctor quietly. 

‘All I can say is, that you may think yourself 
a particularly lucky fellow if you succeed in 
winning her,’ remarked the vicar. 

‘Well, well; I know that both of you are 
friends of Madame De Vigne, and that she and 
her sister are parishioners of yours, What I 
should like you to do is to tell me all you know 
about her, and then leave me to consider what 
my future course ought to be.’ 

‘All that we know about Madame De Vigne 
is very little,’ remarked the vicar. 

‘Very little indeed,’ assented his sister. 

‘Still, my dear’—to Miss Pen—‘I am_ not 
aware that we should be abusing any confidence 
in telling our friend all that there 1s to tell, so 
far es we know it?’ 

‘There can be no possible harm in that. 
Besides, it will only be charitable to take pity 
on the roman. And now, please not to 
interrupt me again for ten minutes at the least.’ 

‘It is now nearly two years,’ bevan the vicar, 
‘since Madame De Vigne and her sister, Miss 
Loraine, came down to Oaklaudes, bringing with 
them a letter of introduction from my London 
lawyer, a certain Mr Railton, whom I have 
known for a dozen years or more. How Madame 
De Vigne came to be known to Railton, or 
what he knew with regard to her and her 
antecedents, I had not the curiosity to ask 
at the time, and I have never sinee made it 
my business to inquire. It is sufficient to say 
that Madame De Vigne had seen advertised as 
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being to let a certain furnished cottage which | may think best. Well, the all-important missive 


she thought would suit her requirements ; hence 
her visit to Oaklands. The cottage did suit 
her. She became its tenant, and there she 
and her sister have lived ever since, shunning 
rather than courting such society as our neigh- 
bourhood affords, but visiting a good deal among 
the sick and poor. One day about six months 
ago, while I was out fishing I encountered a 
young fellow who was similarly engaged. We | 
met again and ayain, striking up an acquaintance 
as brother Piscators have a knack of doing,.till 
finally I invited him to dinner at the vicarage, 
on which occasion Penelope there took quite a 
fancy to the young man.’ 

Of course I did,’ answered Miss Pen, looking 
up quickly. ‘Any one else placed as I was at 
the time would have taken a fancy to him. I 


was just in want of some one to sit for the ; 


hero of my next novel, and Archie came in 
very handy,’ 

Dr M‘Murdo started. ‘But, my dear Miss 
Gaisford, you don’t mean to say that you make | 
a practice of introducing portraits of your friends | 
and acquaintances into the stories you write?’ 

‘Don’t I though! I shall have your portrait 
jotted down in my note-book before you are: 
many hours older. I have no doubt it will 
come in useful one of these days.’ 

‘Good gracious! I hope you won't paint me 
in very dark colours.’ 

‘Not blacker than you deserve, you may rely 
upon it’ Then to herself she said: ‘Where was 
T®—Yes—yes, and so went on with her writ- 


1 





ng. 
‘Well, that first visit of young Ridsdale to the 
vicarage was but the forerunner of several others,’ 
resumed the vicar as equably as though he had 
not been interrupted. ‘It was there that he 
ict Madame De Vigne and her pretty sister, 
and with the latter he at once fell 
in love.’ 


was written and posted to Mentone, where the 
baronet was at that time residing. The anawer 
was—well, what do you think it was? 

‘A peremptory order by the first post to the 
young man to break off the engagement,’ 

‘Nothing of the kind; but a visit one after- 
noon at the vic from a certain Colonel 
Woodruffe, who had come as_plenipotentiar 
from the baronet. Sir William was an invalid, 
and could not travel, so he had deputed the 
colonel to act in his stead. The father had no 
doubt in his own mind that his eon had fallen 
into the toils of an adventuress, and the colonel’s 
instructions were to break off the engagement 
- any cost, and take Master Archie back with 

im, 

‘A sensible man that Sir William. And how 
did the affair end?’ 

‘In a way that you would hardly gueas. The 
gallant colonel, instead of carrying out his instruc- 
tiona, and breaking off the engagement between 
the young people, ended by falling in love him- 
self with the fascinating widow and proposing 
marriage.’ 

‘A cha: 
the unswer 

‘A rejection.’ 

‘Check for the colonel, 

‘But, old bachelor though you are, Mac, I 
daresay you know quite enough of the sex to be 
aware that a womun’s No is not always final. 
At anyrate, the colonel, who is really a very fine 
fellow, is evidently a believer in that doctrine 
seeing that five days ago on his way to Scotland 
he stopped here for an hour, ad an interviow 
with Madame De Vigne and renewed his offer.’ 

‘And the answer to his second offer?’ queried 
the doctor eagerly. 

The vicar shook his head. 


e of front with a vengeunce! And 


,’ 


‘Pen, perhaps, can 


desperately | tell you more about that than I,’ 


Miss Pen Jovked up quickly. ‘The answer is 


‘And the young lady fell desperately in love | to be given him to-day.’ 


with hin?’ 

*That is exactly what came to pass. But I’m 
nearly sure the affair might have been nipped 
in the bud had not Penelope, with true feminine 
perversity and reckless disrcgard of consequences, 
enrouraged the two young nincompoops in their 
fealy. 

‘What else could you expect m* to du?’ asked 
Miss Pen, without looking up. ‘When I see a 
little romance of real life soing on under my 
very nose, do you think I’m the one to try to 
put a stop to it? No, indeed. Besides, it sup- 
plied me with a lot of hints for love-making 
scenes; it was what the painters call “a study 
from the life.”’ 

The vicar shrugged his shoulders, as much as | 
to say: ‘You hear the kind of arguments I am 
compelled to listen to.’ Then he again took u 
the thread of his narrative. ‘It was not ti 
after young Ridsdale had become engaged to 
Clarice Loraine that we discovered he was the 
son of Sir William Ridsdale, a wealthy baronet 
of ancient family. The next thing was to obtain 
the baronet’s consent to the engagement. It 
would appear that the family estates are not 
entailed, and, as a c uence, should Master 
Archie run counter to his father’s wishes, the 
latter can dispose of his property in any way he ; 








* To-day !” 

‘The colonel will call here this afternoon on 
his way back from Scotland, when Madame 
De Vigne has promised that he shall have her 
final decision—Yes or No.’ 

‘So that, my dear Mac,’ said the vicar with a 
smile, ‘all things considered, your chance of 
winning the widow does not seem a very promis- 
ing one.’ 

Well, well,’ answered the doctor sturdily. 
‘If a better man than Sandy M‘Murdo wins the 
fair prize, why then I’ll—I'll be his best-man 
at the wedding,’ 

For a minute or two nothing was heard save 
the husy scratching of Miss Gaisford’s pen. 

‘How will this do, Septimus?’ she asked pre- 
sently, and with that she began to read from her 
manuscript. 

‘“ Her eyes of tenderest April blue glance up 
shyly into “sis dark volcanic orbs, in which there 
is a half-smothered fire that causes her heart to 
flutter like an imprisoned bird A moment later, 
and her slender willowy form ie swept up in a 

jonate embgr7e by those stalwart arma, and 
Paves first burning kisses are showered on the 
sweet rosebud of her lips.”’ : 

‘ Rather tropical, is it not, my dear ?’ hinted the 
vicar mildly. 
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‘Oh, there’s nothing namby-pamby about m 
readera, I assure you, answered Miss Pen wit 
a merry laugh. ‘T° ey like their love-making 
warm—and plenty of it. 

For ten minutes longer the busy scratching 
went on; then Miss Gaisford laid down her pen 
with a sigh of relief. ‘There—not another line 
to-day,’ she said. ‘Now that I have got my hero 
and my villain in the midst of a terrific encounter 
on the verge of a precipice, I can leave them 
there for py a hours in comfort.’ 

‘That seems rather cruel to the pair of them,’ 
remarked Dr Mac. 

‘Oh, heroes and villains are used to that sort of 
treatment.—But I hove you will keep my little 
necrep a secret still, doctor. If it were to reach 
the ears of any of the goody-goody people at 
home, that the parson’s sister writes foolish love- 
stories for young people, what hands would be 
uplifted in holy horror—what ejaculations over 
her backslidings would be whispered across hall 
the tea-tables in the parish! Neither the squire’s 
wife nor Lad Pinchbeck would ever speak to 
me again, and what, oh! what would existence 
be worth under such terrible circumstances !’ 

‘My dear madam, you may rest assured that 
your secret is perfectly safe with me.’ 

‘It will be a bad day for the poor of my parish 
when Penclope gives up writing her love-storics,’ 
remarked the vicar, who was busy with his 
tackle book. ‘Every penny she earns gocs to 
buy blankets, and coals, and such-like comforts 
for those who have no money to buy them for 
themselven.’ 

‘My dear Septimus!’ exclaimed Miss Gaisford 
with a flaming face. 

‘My dear Pen !—Now that Mac has been taken 
into our confidence as revards one side of the 
question, it is only right that he should be made 
acquainted with the other—But here come our 
two truants, added the vicar a moment later, 
ag Mr Archie Ridsdale and Miss Clarice Loraine, 
looking somewhat conscious, emerged from one 
of the winding walks, and came towards the hotel, 
each of them laden with a quantity of wild- 
flowers, ferns and grasses. 

‘The lovers, ch, said Dr Mac, half to him- 
self. ‘A very bonnie young lady—very bonnie 
indeed.’ 

‘We were just thinking of sending the bellman 
round,’ said Miss Pen, as the truants came up. 
‘Ting-ting-a-ling. Lost since early this morning, 
a pair of sweethearts, When last seen, he had 
his arm round the waist of she, and she had her 
head on the shoulder of he. Whoever will’ 

‘Stop, do!’ cried Miss Loraine, es she dropped 
her ferns and grasses on the table and stued 
her fingers into her ears. 

‘We have been hotanising,’ observed Mr Rids- 
dale with the most innocent air imaginable. 

‘And a pretty lot of rubbish you seem to have 
brought back,’ remarked Miss Pen. 

‘Rubbish, indeed! And not one among them 
without e long-and beautiful Latin name of its 
»own.—Ask Archie.’ 

The vicar rose, and addressing the doctor, said : 
‘Allow me oer of introducing you to 
Misa Loraine —Clarice, my dear, this is Dr 
M‘Murdo, a very old friend of mine’ 

‘I had the pleasure of being introduced to 
vonr aister this morning. Miss Loraine, and now 





the pleasure is doubled,’ said the doctor with a 
touch of old-fashioned Ningroeth 

‘T am happy to make the acquaintance of any 
friend of Mr Gaisford,’ answered Clarice with a 
smile and a little blush. 

‘Mr Archibald Ridsdale—Dr M‘Murdo,’ said 

the vicar. The two men bowed. ‘A capital 
fellow to know, so long as you are in good health, 
Archie, but a fellow to fight shy of the moment 
you begin to feel yourself out of sorts.’ 
Gaddonly a shrill whistle was heard. ‘Here 
comes the steamer,’ exclaimed Miss Penelope. 
‘I’m going by it os far as Bowness. Any one 
going my way ¢’ 

‘T will walk with you as far as the landing- 
stage, and see you safely on board,’ answered her 
brother. 

‘That way will suit me os well as another, 
added Dr Mac. 

As the two men turned to go, Miss Pen drew 
Clarice aside. ‘ news?’ she whispered. 

‘None,’ ehiciered back the girl with a doleful 
shake of the head. ‘If Archie and I only knew 
the best or the worst! It is this euspense that’s 
so hard to bear,’ 

‘Tt seems hard to bear ‘at present, but it will 
be delightful to look back upon, by-and-by,’ 

‘O Miss Penelope ! how can that be?’ 

‘Just now you are in the middle of the first 
volume of the romance of your life. Now, I 
should like to know how a romance can be worth 
anything without suspense, without mystery, 
without your being unable to guess what may 
happen from one hour to another. 

Penelope you will certainly miss the boat,’ 
called out her brother, who was already some 
distance away. 

‘We will talk more of this anon, my dear, 
said Miss Pen hurriedly. ‘Meanwhile, don’t get 
downhearted ; all will come right at the end 
of the third volume: it always does” And with 
a nod and a smile, the bright little woman tripped 
off after her brother and the doctor, and pre- 
sently the trio were lost to view down the 
winding path that led to the landing-stage and 
the lake. 





POPULAR AMUSEMENTS IN GERMANY. 


Wuen one thinks of the downright substantial 
way in which English people amuse themselves, 
with cricket, football, lawn-tennis, rowing, foot- 
racing, leaping, &c., all over the kingdom, it is 
strange to find so little of active sport of the 
kind among our muscular cousins of the Vater- 
land. To be sure there are boating clubs and 
athletic societies, and gymnasia in the schools 
and elsewhere; and soldiers are exercised in 
gymnastics, but there is too much of military 
stiffness about it, Amusements of a passive 
character find most favour. To ‘make’ a walk 
in a leisurely fashion, to drive in an open con- 
veyance, or to sit down in a shady grove to 
listen to a band playing, is the most accept- 
able mode of enjoying relaxation, With beer 
at a penny-farthing a glass, and a tolerable cigar , 
for a halfpenny, and a military or string band: 
discoursing sweet music, the time pasaes pleasantly - 
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Ne he ee 
enough. It makes a great difference when you| of him a sportsman when going to or returning 
have not to pay very dearly for your whistle, | from the ‘hunt,’ as he calls if ea 

and they certainly know how to get the most) The exercise of riding cannot be properly accom- 
for their money in the land of the Teuton. | plished without a complete and appropriate rig- 
Many houses of refreshment, even in towns, have | out, so that even when he is not actually on his 
gardens or c~rtyards thickly planted with trees, | horse, the equestrian gives to all the world the 
so that their branches meet overhead and form a} assurance of a man at home in the saddle, If 
leasant and inviting shade. A large shed, too, | spurs and jack-boots do not mnke a rider, they 
is provided, open on the garden-side, in case of| at anyrate look very much in carnest, ever 
rain. Frequently, music is introduced, and on, did a be-uniformed people more thoroughly 
these occasions, an extra halfpenny is charged on | believe in the dignity of dress and the necea- 
the beer, to cover the expense of the entertain- | sity for effect than the Germans, 

ment. On Sundays and festivals, there is music, owever we may smile at the eccentricities 
beer, wine, and tobacco everywhere. And yet| and oddities of the Germans, we must admit that 
these people know how to amuse themselves; they beat us in the provision of cheap muaic 
without going to excess. Sometimes a tipsy man j for the people, most of whom understand and 
is seen, Cat rarely till very late at night, and | appreciate it Every school-tegcher is bound to 
the occurrence is so infrequent, that, compared) be a musician and to pass in music, so that 
with the usages of our own country, it is =| the peek have a chance of learning from child- 











remarkable. hood, 

We have more than once asked the question:| Jf the Prince of Wales succeads as well in 
‘Is it that the beer is weaker, or that the German | popularising the study of music as his father did 
im popularising art, we may hope to see before 
long a great reformation in the morals of our own 
people ; and the wandering German bands, com- 
posed of the worst-players in their own country— 
where they would not presume to play in public— 
will no longer be tolerated in Bag d, because 
the taste of the people will be educated above auch 
wretched performances. Good music, then, every- 
where is what is wanted to enable the lower 
classes to enjoy themselves rationally, and no 
better means of promoting the subriety of a nation 
philosophic way. Noisy fellows there are, of! can be devised. The more the masses are leavened 
course ; but they do not squabble and fight, as| with a knowledge and love of music, the more 


heads are stronger than the English?’ and we 
have been told: ‘Perhaps it is a little of both.’ 
Perhaps, too, there is something in the fact that 
there is in some respects less class distinction in 
Germany, and the middle classes may be seen 
ipping their wine or coffee in the same place 
with their hard-working brethren. Perhaps the 
national and natural good opinion, self-respect, 
or self-esteem—call it what you will—of the 
German helps to keep him straight; and then 
he takes his creature-comforts in a staid, stolid, 


a rule; the utmost they are guilty of being thej indeed we imitate the Germars in this respect, 
national practice, even at midnight, of singing|the less necessity there will be for restrictive 
rollicking choruses, to the great disturbance | measures in the way of ‘local option, and the 
of peace-loving, law-abiding, slumbering citizens. | lighter and easier will be the work of temper- 
The fact that soldiers are permitted to wear|ance refurmers. A great reform will have been 
their side-arms constantly, speaks volumes for the | effected. If music can charm savages and snakes, 
sobriety of the men as a class, and redounds! it can do much more for our toiling, amusement- 
to their credit. ; lacking countrymen and countrywomen. 

A ae or athletic festival, generally beld| The theatre is much arate in Germany, 
on a Sunday, is a great affair, often the event of| the prices being cheap, the music good, and the 
the year in a small provincial town. There is} perfurmances fair. he play begins at seven, 
a wonderful display of flags everywhere ; andj and ends about nine or half-past. Concerta, too, 
in the afternoon, a procession of the competitors} both instrumental and vocal, are frequent; every 
and visitors .ith bands and banners and every; town has its Choral Society, and every district 
variety of cosvume, the medals, badges, and j its Choral Union, so that there is never any lack 
ribbons of former contests being worn with great | of vocalists of both sexes for the performance 
ostentation. The most ig made of everything ;|of an oratorio or the celebration of any great 
and shouting and singing and cheering, and | occasion. 
dust and noise, seem to be the order of the Where a people is satisfied with simple pleasures, 
aay. these can, of course, be provided at little cost. 

wing-matches provoke immense enthusiasm, Childcan ‘have their swings, climbing-poles, bowl- 
and a regatta is an affair that induces the keenest | ing alley, merry-go-rounds, horizontal bars, &«., 
interest, A people with so much love for the{/in the public gardens; and when one sees 
wonderful and os much regard for themselves, j Sroups of officers deeply interested in the game 
cannot help throwing into such occasions an/ of dominoes, it does not cause 80 much sur- 
amount of enthusiasm and national pride as would | prise to witness a huge whirligig worked by 
do credit to the Oxford and Cambridge boatrace Loved or steam, where servant-maids and soldiers 
itself. The members of the Boat Club are the! are driven round and round upon painted wooden 
heroes of the hour, and their costumes the object | horses to the enlivening strains of a barrel organ 
of admiration. Though not so pecubar as! aided by a cornet or two and the universs 
the French in this respect, our German neighbours / drum. his sort of affair is pe attraction to 
are nevertheless ee in their ‘get-up’ for every ; the masses, ayy’ being generally placed near @ 
particular sort of occupation or sport that they  beerhouse, admiring friends sit round on benches 
engage in. If a man brings down only one ani | with their beakers of frothy beer, their cigars or 
in a day, he looks tremendously cut out for i large pipes, waiting to take a turn on the machine 
business notwithstanding, and appears every inch ; after a time, Music everywhere secs to be the 
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rule—there can never be too much of it to please 


the people. Wherever there is a company of 
soldiers maarching along the road without a band 
at their head, they make up for the deficiency by 
singing popular melodies and martial songs, keep- 
ing time with their feet; and this always gives 
strangers a favourable impression of the hearty, 
happy, and even merry German soldier. 

A torchlight procession headed by a band of 
rousic is a favourite mode of making a demonstra- 
tion on any particular festive occasion ; and last, 
but not ay oer the highly popular serenade. 
The Choral Societies of a town will unite—as 
was the case in Darmstadt on the night before 
the marriage of the granddaughter of Queen 
Victoria, the Princess Victoria of Hesse—to the 
number of three, hundred men, and parade 
before the residence of the person they delixht 
to honour, each member carrying a lighted 
Chinese lantern at the end of a stick. <A 
selection of popular songs and glees snitable 
to the occasion is sung, and in many instances 
the melodies and words are peculiarly fitting. 
One might write a whole chapter about the 
amusementa of the Carnival time, the masked 
balls and street displays; and although these 
affairs are somewhat stolid and quite decorous 
in character, they contain the elements of simple 
fun, innocent recreation, and hearty enjoyment. 
Here, again, music is an important factor, for 
it enters into everything, and forms the beginning 
and the ending of every varicty of popular 
ainusement, 





PRINTERS’ ERRORS. 


It inust be, to say the least of it, annoying to 
the speaker or writer possessed of any degree 
of sensitiveness, when he finds his plainest 
statements, or it may be his most carefully 
prepared flights of fancy, turned into nonsense 
by the substitution or omission of a letter in 
the printing; and by some unhappy chance it 
often seems that the mistake is made in just 
such a manner and place as will do the most 
mischief. The unlucky poet who wrote, 


See the pale martyr in his sheet of fire ! 


must have been completely crushed when the 


line appeared as— 
See the pale martyr in his shirt of fire! 


We can sympathise aleo with the poct who, 
writing of his love, asserted that he had ‘kissed 
her under the silent stars,’ and found the 
compositor made him state that he ‘kicked her 
under the cellar stairs’? True, it has been 
doubted if these two poets ever existed; but 
others, of less mythologic fame, have suffered 
as badly at the hands of the printer. Burns, 
in a cheap edition of his works, is made to 
say, 
Oh, gin my love were yon red nose. 

A well-known temperance lecturer was indignant 
at finding the sentiment ascribed to him that 
‘drunkenness was jolly,’ whereas he had declared 
that it was ‘folly.’ 
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For the explanation of many of these blunders 
it is necessary to bear in mind that in setting 
up the type the compositor has the various 
letters arranged in separate divisions of his case 
and selects them one by one as required. Habit 
enables him to do this with extreme speed and 
accuracy; but it will easily be seen that the 
prene of a wrong letter in a division or a 

ip into the wrong box may occasion one of 
these naherey blemishes. In this manner we 
find oats rendered ‘cats ;’ songs, ‘tongs ;’ poets, 
‘posts; or as once happened in the report of 
a railway accident, ‘confusions of the limbs’ 
for ‘contusions of the limbs’ And by the 
substitution of n for h, a newspaper report was 
made to state that ‘the people rent the air 
with their ten thousand snouts.’ 

The blame, however, does not always rest with 
the compusitor. Incorrect spelling and slovenly 
writing have wuch to answer for, especially in 
the case of proper names and quotations from 
foreizn languages. Boerhaave becomes ‘ Boer- 
shave ;’ and Ate tu, Brute! ‘Eh, the Brute!’ 
Authors should remember that the proof-rcader 
is fallible; he is not, as is sometimes expected, 
a ‘Universal Compendium’ of facts, people, places. 
If a passage reads clearly and granimatically, 
although conveying anything but the sense 
intended, it is not to be wondered at that the 
error is often undetected until too late. Much 
surprise was occasioned by Sir Archibald Alison, 
in his History of Hwope, including amongst the 

ersons present at the funeral of the Duke of 
Wellington the name of ‘Sir Peregrine Pickle.’ 
There can be little doubt that the author had 
made an unconscious stip, intending to name 
Sir Peregrine Acton. Sir Thomas Brassey having 
referred in a speech to the Golden Treasury of 
Songs and Lyrics, the compositor trausformed the 
title into the ‘Golden Treasury of Soups and 
Cynies.’ A report in a Manchester paper of a 
recent dramatic performance mentioned the well- 
known farce of No. 1 Round the Corner under the 
amusing and suggestive title of ‘No One Round 
the Corner.’ 

Mistakes in punctuation, such as the omission 
or misplacing of a comma, may cause serious 
alteration to the sense of a passage. The contract 
made for lighting the town of Liverpool by wick 
lamps, during the year 1819, was rendered void by 
the misplacing ef a comma in the advertisements, 
thus: ‘The lamps at present are about four thou- 
sand and fifty, and have in general two spouts 
each, comnpcoet of not less than twenty threads of 
cotton.’ he contractors would have proceeded 
to furnish each lamp with the eal, twenty 
threads; but this being only half the usual 
queue, the Commissioners discovered that the 

ifference arose from the comma following, instead 
of preceding, the word ‘each.’ In the following 
instance, it was no doubt a bachelor-compositor 
who, in setting up the toast, ‘Woman, without 
her, man would be a savage!’ got the comma in 
the wrong place, and made the sentence read, 
‘Woman, without her man, would be a savage !’ 

All the above-mentioned errora may fairly be 
ascribed to carelessness and mischance. Others, 
however, are on record which have been com- 
mitted knowingly and intentionally, and so can 
acarcely be classed as errors, They have been 
mostly connected with Biblical matters, and™ 









‘THE KING 


that Field, a §ther party interests It is anid 
was paid fiftetrinter of the time of Charles L, 
pendents to ali hundred pounds by the Inde- 
verse of Acts Yer a single letter in the third 
read ‘ye, and J., so as to make the word we 
Ptors to the » give the right of appointing 
sfs3 deplorable seople, and not to the apostles 
y be realised fate of the press in Fiekd’s time ; 
ont way tc&*lrom the fact that Bishop Usher, 
stationer’s for ach at Paul’s Cross, asked ata 
ining it, found y of the Bible ; and on exam- 
from which he Re astonishment, that the text | 
the book! TheSas about to preach was not in 
published in 17 §rell-known ‘Vinegar Bible’ wag 
the Parable of , and obtains its name from 
the Parable of @he Vineyard being printed as 
wilful alterationghe Vinegar. One of the most 
cost its perpetra of the text, and one which 
the widow of afbr her life, wox committed by 
while an editionf’German printer. One night, 
in her house, shi of the Bible was being printed 
the word Herrjf took the opportunity of altering 
read, ‘he shall# into Neu’ making the verse 































be thy lord.’ 2 be thy fio/,’ instead of ‘he shall 
The celebs 

sought for Minted Bibles of Sixtus V. are eagerly 

multitude .y collectors. Their scle fume is the 


notwithstaof errata which crowd their pages, 
carefully g&ding that His Holmess Sixtus V. 
through Juperintended every sheet as it passed 
first edit&Bhe press, and finally prefixed to the 


on a bull forbidding any alteration in 





fous jumble appeared in a eabled critique 
ances 1@Mrving’s acting on one of hig appear- 


taste {Hh the States ‘Instead of saying that ‘the 
cultiva, Irving, like that for olivea, must be 
utterarMted,’ the critic was represented as giving 
‘the Myce to the incomprehensible assertion that 


Bioast for Irving, like the toast for olives, 
AB be cut elevated, 


ains in Scotland, was lately reported as 
me that ‘personally he violated the Lord's 
as much os any member of the Court.’ 
enerated’ was probably the word actually 
ST loyed by the reverend gentleman. 
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not, lead to satisfactory resulta,’ waa reported | 
as saying, ‘will, I doubt, not lead to satisfac- 
tory results’ So much for the misplacing of « 
comma ! 

With increased literature have come better 
systems of ‘reading’ and correcting, and ter 
accuracy has been attained. Such mistakes as 
above quoted are peeprone and the morning 
newspaper may now read week after week 
with but few misprints A good example 
of accuracy in printing tables of figures—in 
which it is so difficult to avoid errors—may 
be seen in Bradshaw's Railway Guide, every 
monthly part of which contains from seven to 
eight hundred thousand figures Astroncmical 
and mathematical tables require great care in 
pontine: and very few are dasued which can 

relicd upon as absolutely correct. Charles 
Babbage superintended the production of a set 
of trigonometrical tables in 1827 which perhaps 
stand unrivalled in this respect. They were 
prepared for the Ordnance Survey of Bugland 
and Ireland, and a limited number of copics 
printed—it is said only thirty. They consiat of 
tables of logarithms and log. sines, tangents, 
cosines and cotangents, to every second. Roughly 
speaking, they contain about six millions of 
figures. The proof-shects were revised by several 
sets of readers, and were carefully examimed and 
compared with other tables no Jess than seven 
times. From Mr Babbage’s preface, we learn 
that after the final stereotyping, seven errors 
were found in the logarithms and one in the 
differences, These being corrected, the stercoty ped 
sheets were hung up in the Mall at Cambridge 
University, and a reward offered to any one 
who could find an inaccuracy. Since their first 
issue in 1827, no error has been discovered, and 
it may reasonably be concluded that they are 
absolutely correct. 





‘THE KING COUNTRY? 


Tax recent visit of King Tawhiao to this country 
has awakened a deep and widespread intereat in 
New Zealand and its inhabitants. The Maori 
king has been féted and feasted far beyond his 













Pimilarly, in an edition of Men of the Time! desires, and has paid the penalty of greatness. 
pplished in 1856, the then Bishop of Oxford | But he has suflered martyrdom in a good cause ; 
Fythus described : ‘Oxford, Bishop of (Rt. Revjand if he has not succeeded in bringing the 
rq muel). A more kind-hearted #4d truly bene- | wrongs of the Maoris home to the Pakehas, he has 
"plent man does not exist A sceptic as regards} certainly aroused a very general curiosity as to 
igious revelations, he is yet an out-and-out! the character and resources of the mysterious 












irit manifestations.” This descrip- ; 
bn really belonged to ‘Owen (Robert) of Lanark,’ | 
e edition was soon GU aaa but not before 
ke Bishop had possessed himself of a copy for 
$39 private library. 
} Although both the chaplain and the bishop | 
had reason to complain of their treatment, 
4t must have been considerably more astonish- 





i8yg and mortifying for Herr Franz Liszt, who 
on till delightin ‘his musical admirers with his 
g 

Octo 


vs (1870) he is represented as dying in 
1868. 


session ¥Queen’s Speech at the opening of a recent 
in a Sc of pathinnient waa Maes published 
the presitch newspaper without being revised by 
saying thi-corrector, and Her Majesty, instead of 


T donbt 


Bt aarvtain nanntiatiana § will 





‘King Country’ of which he is the titular 
chieftain. The publication of Mr J. H. Kerry- 
Nicholls’s volume of travels—entitled The King 
Country, or Evplorations an New Zealand (London : 
Sampson Low)—in this unknown region is, there- 
fore, peculiarly well timed. Until within the 
last few years, ‘the King Country’—ae a vast 
tract of, the finest land in North Island is etill 
known~— was a terra incognite to Europeans. 
Rivalries of rece constituted a barrier more im- 


uctions, to find that in Haydn’s f%ctionary; passable than the aukati line itself, which sepa- 


ri lands from the European portion 
of the colonf, :nd is marked on the one side by 
the farms and homesteads of the settlers, and on 
the other by the huts of the natives. In ite vast 
foreata, over its precipitous mountains, along its 
trackleas plains, the natives alone wandered, It 
Was ah imperium in tmperio, a isstness in which 


rates the 
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aboriginal sovereignty sat enthroned, deaf to all 
the offers of civilisation, 

It was through this unknown country that 
Mr Kerry-Nicholls pushed his way in company 
only with an interpreter. With but three horses, 
which were ultimately reduced to two, he accom- 

lished more than six hundred miles of travel, 

Racoversd many new streams, penetrated almost 
inaccessible regions of mountainous forest, found 
extensive plains, traced the sources of three of 
the principal rivers of the colony, examined the 
unknown shores of ita largest jabs ascended one 
of its highest mountains, experienced degrees of 
temperature varying from eighty degrees in the 
hails to twelve degrees below freezing-point, and 
successfully traversed from south to north a terri- 
tory with an erea.of ten thousand square miles, 
which had been, from the early history of the 
colony, rigorously closed to Europeans. It is 
scarcely necessary to add that the records of 
these wanderings constitute a singularly inte- 
resting volume of discovery and adventure, which 
can hardly fail to prove of some practical utility 
to the colony, and a welcome contribution to 
geographical science. 

‘The King Country’ comprises one of the 
finest tracts of land not only in New Zealand, 
but in some respects in the southern hemisphere. 
It is much more than merely picturesque, and 
in this respect alone it can compete with the 
finest scencry the world can produce. Its 
natural advantages are of the highest order. 
It is thronghout well watered, and in parts 
exuberantly fertile; while even the mountains 
are richly clothed with forest trees and shrubs. 
The southern portion is drained by the Whan- 

anui River, which is fed by many tributaries, 
owing from the highest mountain-ranges in 
the central and southern divisions of the island ; 
while the Mokau River ond its affluents flow 
from the central region to the coast. In the 
north, the Waipa and numberless minor streams 
flow from the mountains into the Waikoto River 
itself, which has from time immemorial been 
renowned in Maori fable and romance. Aguin, 
more than a dozen streams flow into Lake Taupo, 
an immense reservoir, some twenty-four miles 
long by fourteen broad, which lies almost in 
the midst of the central tableland; while the 
Waikoto is the only effluent river. During the 
rainy season, the waters of this lake, havin 
only this one outlet, rise rapidly; and wi 

the continuance of heavy winds, its waves are 
‘| lashed into fury, and break upon its shores with 
all the force of a raging sea. 

Geologically speaking, this district presents 
problems of surpassing interest. Here can be 
seen wide by side the relics of the stupendots 
action of volcanic fires, and of the scarcely 
less potent force of the glacier. It is contended 
that the formation of North Island must 
be attributed to submarine volcanic eruptions, 
which, perhaps by slow degrees, perhaps rapidly, 
forced upwards the Taupo tablelan hese 
fires bursting again through the plains, caused 
mountaing to rise up in the form of ser- 
rated ridges and truncated cones, which poured 
out atreams of lava and enormous deposits of 
pumice over the surrounding country. bably 
the "basin of the lake was once an active crater, 
from which the first vast pumice-plains flowed ; 
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while later, the mighty Ruapelfiu, and, when 
wt became extinct, the still actfive Tongariro, 
became the outlet of the volcafnic fire. That 
this element is still largely aAttive in many 
parts of the country is shown }by the geysers, 
solfataras, fumaroles, and hot & gpri which 
form one of the characteristic ff res of North 
Island. Thus the ‘lake country@ 4di\ the district 
round Lake Rorotua is com RH er ba 
‘a region of eternal fire’ T, Aditions of 
existence here are certainly no,.“tonfhe natives 


bathe in such of the thermal >,3th¢s as are of 


suitable temperature, at all tim® “Sf the day, and 
in a ve rimitive fashion. .n others, tgai 
they coo 


their food and warm? their houses by 
the same means. 1 

These natural phenomena occr'ar in many other 
districts, such, for instance, as \'that round Lake 
Rotokawa, and the districts pPnear the native 
settlement of Tokanu, on the south side of Lake 
Taupo; while on the northern. slope of Ton- 
gariro are some of the largest d most active 

oiling springs in the country. }/Moreover, the 
mountains possess all the rock \ formations in 
which gold, coal, iron, and other\ miwerals are 
found to exist. Thus, the Kaimana fountains, 
which are situated in almost the cefntre of the 
island, and stretch across the great ce:ntral table- 
land to an extent of eighty miles, offer a u- 
larly rich field to the geologist. Mfr Kerry- 
Nicholls reporta the existence of abundant auri- 
ferous indications, and confidently expP-esses his 
opinion that here lies a probable Eldorado}, 

It is not our purpose to do more than | mention 
the adventurous journeyings recorded “in this 
volume. Frustrated, owing to disputes P| 'or-- 
the natives and the colonial government, having 
attempt to enter ‘the King Country’ frof”¥ of 
north, the traveller successfully essayed dl the 
the southern boundary-line. By throwing h “ 
upon the good-will of the natives, going fear| ae 
among them, respecting their customs, and fo well 
ing as nearly as possible their mode of life, the 
in fact, for the time becoming a Maori, he und 
ceeded at a time when many Europeans wi 
not only have failed, but probably have 
the extreme penalty for their rashness. In | 
case, it is true, he only achieved his purpose "ct 
dint of exercising the greatest secrecy. Ton; ar‘ick 
is tapu, or strictly sacred, in the eyes of toy 
Maoris, and could only be ascended by a Eur’) 
pean without their knowledge. This is one ?¥” 
the most perfect volcanic cones in the work's 
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But the resources of this rich district, from w: a 
ever point of view they may be considered ae 
still awaiting development. Its flora and fa me i. 
have still to be collected and classified, hi a || 
agricultural and industrial resources are st72© 
unknown; but we have evidence to show thi 
these are worthy of attention. 8 | 
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THE MOULMEIN hes ihe ee 


Somm time ago there was a discussion ing}, “") 
Jearned journals regarding ‘intellect in brirly 8% 
and I thought then, as I think now, that O ‘much 
of the controversy depended on the definitsn. me 
assign to the word ‘intellect.’ Some sa Paar 
is merely an exaltation of the natural i Leeper of 
the brute ; others, that it is an exhibit} Jago true 
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reason. But then, what is instinct? Some arguers 
mystify their hearers, and exhibit their own ignor- 
ance of the subject by replying: ‘Instinct is 
only that in animals which we call reason in 
man.’ Well, this is not the place to argue the 
subject ; but I shall exhibit certain facts, observed 
by myself, in the behaviour of the elephants 
employed in the Moulmein timber-yards, and 
leave my readers to judge whether they were 
due to instinct or reason. 

Anchored abreast of Aga Synd Abdul Hosein’s 
timber-yard, and within bare swinging distance of 
the shore, I had ample opportunities of minutely 
observing and recording the marvellous illustra- 
tions of the elephant’s intelligence. These animals 
are largely employed in the timber-yards, and 
their functions consist in helping to embark and 
disembark the huge teak-logs, or move them 
about the yard; in fact, without them work 
would be at a stand-still, What struck me at 
once was the wonderful combination of enormous 

wer with the gentlest, most loving docility. 

ere were huge joss being moved aki as if 
they were matches, and yet with the utmost 
regard to any one in the way. A case in point. 

e were landing one day at the Aga’s wharf, 
and found that the ebbing tide had left a thick 
layer of treacherous slime on the wooden slope, 
rendering it impossible for a lady to land. Seeing 
this, the manager called out to a mahout or 
driver, and in a moment his elephant pushed 
a log down the slope, just stopping short of the 
boat, anc 9ffording the ay a iy surface to step 
out upo'@ There must have been intellect in 
this act#cfor the great log was not pushed down 
at rand’°n on the wharf, nor into collision with 
the boat, but exactly at the right spot and into 
the right place. 

All elephant-work is performed either by the 
trun or right foot in pushing; by trunk and 
tusk. combined, as in carrying logs; or by the 
strength of the whole body in dragging. Dragging- 
noe are furnished with a light wooden pack- 
saddle, on which the mahont sits sideways, and 
to which the traction-chain is attached. This is 
Y-shaped, the leg being greatly prolongs! and 
ending in a hook. Let us watch the handling of 
this log—twenty feet long, by sixteen inches 
* mare—which has to be dragged acrxss the yard. 

e chain ia passed round it 5 stant and 
then firmly hooked ; and now the eld, Zant has to 
do the rest. His first action 1s to get his hind- 
legs well within the V of the chain, and then 
he starta, the log helplessly following. Arrived 
at its destination, the elephant disencumbers 
himself of the log by unhooking the chain with 
the finger of his trunk, and then pulling it from 
under the log, or pushing the latter to one side. 
Now, mark what was involved in thie apparently 
simple operation, the sole guidance to which was 
either the voice of the mahout, a pat from his 
stick, or a tap from his heels, First, there was 
the getting insin? 
do t? He hus learned from experience that 
if he did not, traction would be interfered with, 
and his legs rubbed by the chain. Was not his 
action, therefore, dictated by reason? Secondly, 
thera was the unhooking of the chain, which 

instinct never could have prompted. Imitation 
was at work; the elephant hal seen that the 
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unhooking of the chain liberated the log, and 
hed learned to follow the example; showing 
thereby the domination of reason. 


Here are some logs being adjusted on the 
wharf-slope. Note the ease with which the 


elephant pushes each into its place with, a 
rently, ise slightest movement Bf “eebiges Ron 
Mark this one, which, by a greater than neces- 
sary exercise of force, has become tilted u 
gainst its fellow. The elephant has noted it 
too, and half-knecling, ond getting his tusks 
under it, he pulls the log backwards a little, 
and it drops square with its fellow. What 
dictated that action? Mathematical order and 
precision belong to the bee, and are said to be 
instinctively implanted in that humble animal; 
but could there have been bing in this 
elephant’s antecedents to have prepared it for re- 
arranging a dislocated log? Surely the impulse 
seized it at the moment, and must have been due 
to a sense of order or tidiness implying the 
presence of reason. Odd lengths of log, varyi 
from four to six feet, are carried about ihe tard 
by elephants, a species of work which is distaste- 
ful to them, as exhibiting their awkward pointa., 
Indeed, they evidently feel degraded by it, for 
they set to work with an air of resignation a 
foreign to their shifting or dragging feats. There 
they rejoice in their great strength, and are 
fond of exhibiting it. Here, little strength is 
needed; but the operations involve roughish 
treatment of the nose, and we know that all 
animals, including man, are very particular as 
te how their noses are handled. 

The elephant is proud of his strength, but 
sensitive with re to his trunk, especially 
when that delicate organ is brought to bear upon 
any rough work; and as the securing of a log 
between the trunk and tusks necessitates a large 
amount of awkward movement, I noticed that 
the selected elephant approached the job with 
reluctance. Resigned to his fate, he half-kneels 
before the odious object, and gets the points of 
his tusks under it; then he wrgygles it up the 
ivory tramway with his trunk,\and secures it 
therewith in stu. His troubles xow commence ; 
for on rising to hia feet, the hatet ul log, obeying 
j the laws of gravity, at once tends to drop; and 
to obviate this, the poor brute has to raise his 
head on high. Thus constrained, he commences 
his march with slow stateliness, na if to make the 
best. of a bad job, and not let the world at large 
know that he is virtually walking blindfold. 
And 80 he is; for the elevation of his head upseta 
| the axis of his vision, and he has to walk more 
by touch than by sight. . 

I have thus attempted to descrihe the main 
| duties which elephants have to discharge in the 
‘ timber-yards, and I have mentioned that they are 

[eee oe the voice, atick, or heele of the out. 

| atching them from shipboard, you are quite 
j close enough to note every movement of the 
‘animal, but’ not sufficiently near to catch the 
signal, so that the elephantine actions seem purely 
automatic, and therefore the more astonishing. 
But when you are alongside the animal, and can 
| see and hear the imple signals under which he 
works, you are equally astonished at the thorough 
manner in which he understands what he ia 
' expected to do, and the very little prompting he 
' requires, 
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On one occasion, I arranged with a mahout to 
bring up his elephant to where I was standing, 
that I might indicate the work to be done, the 
mahout to be absolutely silent. Standing by 
a six-foot log, I beckoned to the mahout, and 
up came the elephant. Arrived at the spot, 
and being without chains, he must have opined 
that dragging waa not intended. There remained, 
then, pushing or carrying, the latter operation 
being the one which the sagacious creature saw 
was intended, for he proceeded at once with 
his awkward preparations for carrying it away. 
Throughout this test the mahout was absolutely 
silent, and, as far as I could sce, quite passive. 
The result of it was that the aed 
what I, a atranger, wished it to do, and did it. 

On another gecasion, I applied the test to a 
difficult object, an cighteen-inch cube of teak, 
which the dear old fellow at once arranged 
carry off; but how to do it, he could not at 
first determine. As his tusks diverged more 
than eighteen inches, they were no suppurt, 
and the many sharp corners of the cube sorely 
tried the delicate trunk. After some failures, 
he managed to seize the fragment by the centre, 
and then raise it up below the tusks aguinst 
his lower lip. As he had virtually accom- 


plished the task, I discontinued the experiment, : 
expressing my satisfaction and delight to the, 
ardour by : P 


manager, who somewhat damped my 
informing me that the mahout, while abstaining 
from use of voice or stick, might have coniayel 
his ue to the elephant by pressure with his 
heels ! 


But a moment's reflection increased my admi- | 


ration at the elephant’s intellizence, for, allow- 
ing that the mahout's heels had pressed his side, 
how could such pressure inform him that he was 
neither to drag nor push, but carry? Surely 
the mahout could not have possessed a code 


of pressure-siznals with which he had indoe- ; 


trinated the elephant in prospect of curious visi- 
tora. If he had, then 1t must have included 
voice and stick signalling as well, to either of 
which I might have resorted. No; I believe 


that the elephant acted independently of signals, | 


and reasoned on what he had to do, by what 
was laid before him. 

Hitherto, we have seen the elephant in the 
yard ; let us follow him into the mill, and there 
admire the triumph of reason over instinct. 


elephant is, aud how susceptible to noise. Well, 
watch this noble old fellow solemnly dragging 
in a huge log to the sawmill Onward he 
moves, undismayed by the horrid panting of the 
engine or the screeching of the saws. ‘Tustinct | 
would have tempted him to turn tail and flee ' 
from the noisy turmoil; reason keeps him at 
his task, contident that amid the uproar and 
apparent confusion, perfect order and safety pre- | 
vail. And so, with flapping ears and swaying | 
trunk, he yields up hia log to the grip of the 
Temorseless saw, and goes off unconcerned to fin'l 
a fresh victim. It was very pleasing to see that 
_ the Aga’s elephants were kindly treated and 
well carel for; the goading énhis (iron hook | 
and ia was nowhere to be seen. A daily : 
es well as a rigidly observed weekly rest was- 
secured to them; besides, their cleanliness is ' 
well looked after; and morning and evening . 





We. 


all know how naturally timid and nervous the ; 


| 
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| they are taken into the river to be well acrubbed, 
the termination of each bath being a triple dive, 
which they enjoy immensely. 

On a second visit to Moulmein, I noticed 
another totally different illustration of confiding 
reason in the elephant, We were at anchor in 
the river in a strongly flowing tide, when a4 
deeply sunk raft laden with green forage, two 
men, and two elephants, swept swiftly paat. 
; The elephants stood motionless and quite uncon- 
,cerned, knowing that they were under secure 
‘ pilotage, and quite safe as Tong as they remained 
‘quiet. If they had proved restless, the raft must 
“have come to grief. 


nant divined | 


GUM-ARABIC ANI) THE SOUDAN. 


According to the Scientific American, the gum- 
‘arabic supply appears to have been in a great 
‘measure cut off owing to the state of affairs in 
‘the Soudan. It says: ‘Gum-arabic comes almost 
l exclusively from the Soudan, and owing to the 
‘operations of El Madhi, there have been no 
‘receipts of any conscquence for a year past. In 
‘confectionery it makes about thirty per cent. of 
ithe best quality of gum-drops, marsh-mallow, 
and jujube paste. The annual supply from the 
Soudan has heretofore been from twenty to 
: twenty-five thousand bags of four to six hundred 
ounds each, and there is usually a stock heli 
in London about equal to one year's receipts ~ 
This reserve is now about exhausted, and tke 
gum has been steadily advancing in price from 
the ordinary figures of fourpence to tivepence per 

pound, until it now commands from one shilling 

and threepence to two slullings, according to 

quality.’ 





ONE BY ONE 


TnovoH from the boughs to which they ’ve long been 
clinging, 
The autuinn leaves are droppin one by one, 
Yet from their dust, new forms of beauty, springing, 
Shall smile again in summer's gentle sun. 





Though one by one the pearly drops of morning, 
From drooping flowers, on viewless pinions rise, 

We'll see them yet the gorgeous clouds adorning 
With glowing arches of celestial dyes. 


Though one by one the stars are fading slowly 
That all wight long kept vigil in the sky, 

The distaut mountain-peaks, like prophets holy, 
Proclaim that morning's light aud song are nigh, 


Though with slow step goes forth the sower weeping, 
And on earth's lap his precious treasure leaves, 

Yet comes the harvest, with its joyous reaping, 
When shall be gathered home the ripened sheaves. 


Though one by one the friends we fondly cherish 
Withdraw from oars, the cold and trembling hand, 
And leave us sorrowful, they do not perish— 
They yet shall greet us in a fairer land. 


Yes; from all climes, wherv’er the faithful alumber 
’Neath scorching suns, or arctic snow and frost, 
Stainless they ‘Il rise, in myriads without number ; 
All, all, shall meet—there shall not one be lost. 
A M'L, 
Printed and Published by W. & R. Coausers, 47 Pater- 
noster Row, LoxDon, and 339 High Street, EnINBURGE. 
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CONDUCTED BY R. CHAMBERS (SECUNDUS) 


EUROPEAN EMIGRATION TO AMERICA, 
AND ITS EFFECTS. 


One of the greatest economic problems of our 
time is aszociated with the double stream which 
has been setting westward across the Atlantic 
with steady persistence for some two or three 
years, and which even now docs not seem to have 
passed its height. It is a stream which is com- 
posed of the Iabour and the capital of the Old 
World. To the number of many hundreds of 
thousands of individuals, some of the best bone 
and sinew of the European states has been trans- 
planted each year to America. And latterly, this 
exodus has been accompanied by a large «volume 
of that without which iabour can do little coilec- 
tively. During the last twelve months especially, 
the number of schemes for the employment of 
British capital across the Atlantic has increased 
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skilled artisans, which a certain section of the 
American nation is disposed to regard with 
a sour look. The reason is not far to seek. The 
dominant economic policy of America has been, 
as we know, one of strict protection of their own 


* 








industries. For the benefit of the few, the many 
are heavily burdened, in the belief—fallacious, 
and not always genuinely entertnined—that in 
process of tine the many will reap the harvest. 
The conductors of these domestic industries are 
glad enough to get all the experienced foreign 
labour they can; but the domestic labourer says, 
very naturally, that the importation is unjust to 
him. He says, in effect: ‘You tax foreign pro- 
ducts to shut out competition with yourselves ; 
but you admit freely foreign producers to compete 
with me. You raise the cost of living to me by 
the imposition of taxes to foster your trades ; yet 
you reduce my means of living by suffering immi- 
gration which tends to reduce the level of wages.’ 





enormously ; and at the present time, there are! Here is friction, and friction which is already 
many millions of money, belonging to people still! producing sparks. It ia not difficult to foresee 
residing on this side, invested directly or indi- | the result. The working-classes cannot continue 
rectly in land, and in industries connected with | to burn the candle at both ends for ever. It is 
lund in the States of the Union and of Canada. | not practicable for any country in these days to 
The receptivity of the American continent in: prohibit, or even to restrict, the importation of 
respect both of labour and of capital? very yreat ;! liuman beings. Nor can America say: ‘We will 
but it is not unlimited, Nor is the supply of receive any number of farm-labourers, or miners, 
either labour or capital unlimited in the countries! or anybody disposed to squat in the backwoods 
of the eastern hemisphere. There is not as yet: and open up our country; but we will draw the 
any imminent danger of excessive contribution in! line at mechanics or any form of skilled labour 


the one case and of depletion in the other; but 
we are within sight of consequences which it may 
be well to consider. 

And first with regard to Emigration. Jt must 
not be supposed that America—and for the present 
let us confine our attention to the United States 
—welcomes without exception the human stream. 
There are undoubtedly elements in it which 
would be objectionable anywhere. There are 
hordes of paupers and loafers and ne'erdoweels, 
who are as little likely to do any good for them- 
selves, or to benefit the community, in the New 
World as in the Old. But apart from these, 
there has been a flow of shrewd workers and 


which we can ourselves produce to the extent of 
our requirements.’ The effect of the supply of 
fureign labour would have been more apparent 
ere thie but for the suicidal policy of the Ameri- 
can trades-unions, which practically prohibit the 
evolution of domestic skill, by forbidding appren- 
ticeship to trafts. But, nevertheless, the effect 
must eventually be to diminish ‘the reward of 
labour.’ 

A well-known Anicrican writer holds that the 
increase in the uumber of labourers does not 
tend to diminish wages, but the converse. What 
in his opinion causes the tendency of ‘the reward 
of labour’ to a minimum in spite of increase in 
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producing-power, is that rent increases in a still 
greater ratio. The result is much the same, as far 
as the labourer is concerned, and it proceeds, 
whether directly, as is commonly held, or indi- 
rectly, as the American writer holds, from there 
being three men to house and feed where there 
had been only two. If, however, it be really the 
matter of rent or interest which affects the price of 
labour, then the American citizen has all the more 
reason to regard with attention the other portion 
of the stream, namely, the flow of British capital 
for investment in land and cattle in the West. We 
do not know the aggrezate capital of the numerous 
Ranche and other Companies which have been 
lately formed, but.it isenormous; and with private 
investments as well, the total British capital 
occupied in them cannot be short of twenty 
millions sterling, and probably is even coneider- 
ably more. The actual amount is not material to 
our argument. The effect of this tremendous 
diversion of capital is twofold. It is increasing 
the value of older estates by the absorption of 
cheap competitive lots, and it is arousing in the 
Americans themselves a species of earth-hunger 
which promises to be very keen. There are 
thoughtful, observing men on the other side 
of the Atlantic, who, noting the disfavour 
into which investments in railroads have fallen, 
because of their comparatively poor returns— 
and also because of the distrust begotten by 
their scandalous management—and who noting, 
also, the rapidity with which English capital is 
leading the way—predict that America is on 
the eve of the most tremendous land ‘boom’ 
ever known, That means, in plain English, that 
the enhancement in the value of land, legitimately 
produced by settlement and cultivation—in other 
words, by the employment of actual capital and 
Jabour—will have an artificial enhancement of 
indefinite extent added to it by the action of apecu~ 
lation. In all commodities dealt in by man, 
there is an intrinsic value and a speculative value, 
When the speculative valne becomes inflated 
above the level of intrinsic value, there ensues 
a period of dangerous excitement, which invari- 
ably ends in collapse and disaster. This is 
especially the case with land, and it is precisely 
towards euch a critical time that America seems 
verging, 

All this, however, seems to us to point to the 
probability of free-trade becoming ere long the 
watchword of the working-classes in the United 
States. With free-trade in labour concurrently 
with land-speculation, subjecting them to diminu- 
tion of wages, and at the same time increase in the 
cost, of living, they will have no alternative but 
to demand the free admission of all materials 
bearing on their industries and affecting the cost 
of living. It is possible that in the present great 
land-movement may be germinating the seeds of 
the next great commercial crisis; and upon the 
theory of periodicity, one of these crises will be 
7 * Qa alan it ia nenhahle that 
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the Emigration movement from the east has 
carried and is carrying with it elements which 
will aid in bringing about the much to be desired 
future of free-trade. 





BY MEAD AND STREAM 
CHAPTER LI.—HEY, PRESTO ! 


Courts having seen*that his father and sisters 
were provided with all necessary comforts, 
hastened to the city. He had an appointment 
which could not be postponed; he could do 
nothing more at Ringsford; in town he conld 
arrange with some contractor to send out a band 
of men to make the least injured portion of the 
Manor again habitable, and to clear away the 
débris as quickly as possible. 

The appointment was to meet Philip and 
Wrentham at Mr Shield’s apartments. Coutts 
was confident that the bill he held was a forgery. 
He had no doubt Philip had been fooled into 
it somehow, but that was no reason why he 
should be fooled out of it. The way Shield had 
received him plainly indicated that he wonld 
give him no place in his will; whilet he was 
anxious to avoid scandal which would involve 
Philip. 

‘Well, if the old fellow won't give me a 
slice of his fortune, 1711 screw a pluin out of 
it,’ was Coutts’s agrecable reflection. ‘I have the 
forged bill, and unless he hands me over double 
the amount, I don’t give it up.’ 

That was a ‘smart’ stroke of business, which 
delighted Coutts almost as much as the prospect 
of gaining such a large sum of money, es 
making the ‘old fellow’ stump up in spite of 
himeclf. There was, too, in his mind a kind of 
moral fitness in the transaction; for it would 
le paying out this precious uncle for some of 
the annoyance he had caused his father. In addi- 
tion, there was to be reckoned the satisfaction of 
outwitting one of the cutest scamps he had come 
across—a fellow who had overreached even him— 
for with the same move which was to checkmate 
Shick], Wrentham would be paid out too. IIe 
gave little consideration to his brother, having 
no doubt that he would escape all right some- 
how. 

He had secpred the services of a detective who 
possessed the highest qualifications for his office, 
namely, he was not like a detective at all in 
mmanner, appearance or speech. Meeting Sergeant 
Dier in an ordinary way, you would regard him 
as a successful commercial man. There was not 
the slightest flavour of Scotland Yard about him. 
He was a good actor, a good singer, and a capital 
story-teller. Some of his most important dis- 
coveries were made whilst he was entertaining 
a roomful of company with his merry anecdotes. 
The secret of his success lay partly in a natural 
gift for his business, his enthusiasm, and the 
good-nature which underlay it all. He never 
allowed a scoundrel to escape; but he dealt 
very gently with any poor creature who miyht 
ie betrayed into a first crime. 

When Coutts reached his office, Sergeant Dier 
was waiting for him. Any one looking at the 
detective as he stood, bareheaded, reading a news- 
nanar. would have imagined that he was one of. 
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the bank officials, He accompanied Coutts to 
his private room. 

‘ Fre, what news have you?’ 

sOur man has everythi 
holiday abroad,’ was Dier’s smiling reply. 

‘Can he get away?’ 

‘QO dear, no; he is at ge under the eye of 
one of my friends, and he has been obliged to 
delay his departure unti] to-morrow, owing to 
a difficulty he has found in collecting his funds 
on such short notice.’ 

“Ts that all?’ 

‘There is a little more,’ said Dier complacently. 
‘I have found a man who can identify his writing 
under any disguise’ 

‘Who is he ?? 

‘Our man’s brother. It was not easy to per- 
suade him to help us, but he consented at the 
last moment, and is to meet us at Mr Shield’s 

lace.’ 

‘Capital,’ said Coutts. ‘You understand, I do 
not wish to proceed to extremities unless we are 
forced to it.’ 

‘So you informed me; but the case is turning 
out such a pretty one that it would have been 
an honour to explain it in court.’ 

“Never mind the honour; we’ll balance that 
somehow. I shall be ready in twenty minutes, 
and will meet you at the hotel.’ 

Sergeant Lier bowed and left. Outside the 
room he nodded and smiled to himself as he 

laced # glossy hat jauntily on his head. 

Nentally and cheerfully he was saying: *I don’t 
care about that chap—not much. 1 should not 
be surprised to tind him coming my way some- 
time with the positions changed.’ 

Coutts examined letters, signed papers brought 
to him by his chief clerk, and punctually at 
the expiration of twenty minutes was on his 
way to Mr Shield’s hotel. At the door he found 
Sergeant Dier and Bob Tuppit waiting. The 
poor little a ta was nervous, and evidently 
required all the robust encouragement of the 
good-natured detective to sustain him in yoing 
through with the task he had been persuade 
to wndertake. 

They were immediately conducted to Mr 
Shield’s sitting-room. Coutts was a little sur- 

rised and not pleased to find that Philip and 
Vrentham had arrived before himy and ide 
Mr Shield stood Mr Beecham—fur whom he enter- 
tained an instinctive dislike, not to mention 
that on the few occasions of their meeting his 
wittiest cynicisms had been silenced by the quiet 
searching gaze of the elder man. 
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with me two persons who will, I believe, aid 
us materially in the inquiry we are about to 
make,’ 

‘Who are they?’ was the blunt query, indicat- 
ing Mr Shield’s usual impatience of palaver. 

‘This is Mr Dier, who ig interested on my 
behalf ; and this’—— 

‘Is a friend of mine,’ interposed Dier blandly, 
‘who is an expert in distinguishing handwriting. 

Wrentham was the only one who showed sur 

rise at these introductions, and he moved a little 
backward at sight of Bob Tuppit, covering his 
uneasiness by a slight cough, as if clearing his 
throat. Shield looked at Beecham, ond the latter 
spoke, 

‘A very good idea, Mr Hadleigh, and as I have 
some acquaintance with Mr Tuppit, I can vouch 
for his ability to discharge any task he wnder- 
takes. I presume you bave shown him specimens 
of the different handwritings ?? 

‘I do not understand your position in this 
affair, Mr Beecham,’ said Coutts swperciliously ; 
‘I can only address myself to Mr Shield, or if 
he chooses, I can retire, and let the matter take 
the ordinary legal course.’ 

‘Tam here as the friend of Mr Shield,’ was the 
reply, without the least syimpiom of irritation 
at the manner and words of Coutts. 

‘You can speak to him as you would to me, 
growled Shidd. 

‘Oh, very well,’ said Coutta, shrugging his 
shouldera, ‘I thought you wanted to kcep the 
aflair ag quiet as possible. But, please yourself. 
Then, I have not submitted any writing to 
Mr Tuppit, whose name 1 learn from Mr Beecham. 
He, being perfectly acquainted with the penman- 
ship of one of the persons concerned, I thought 
it would be more satisfactory to you to have 
the investigation made in your presence,’ 

He glanced at Wrentham as he spoke, and 
that gentleman assumed an air of curiosity and 
interest. 

‘Begin with Tuppit at once: that will cut the 
thing short,’ eaid Bhield, as if already impatient 
of the delay caused by these preliminaries, 

‘Then here is a shect of paper which Mr 
Shicld has already signed,’ said Mr Beecham. 
‘Will you put down your name, Mr Philp, 
and you, Mr Ayrentham ¢? 

They signed at once, and there was no reluc- 
tance appurent on the part of either, but the 
grand Peurish which Wrentham waa in the 
habit of drawing under his signature was not 
quite so steady as usual. 

‘Now,’ proceeded Mr Beecham, ‘here is a 





Philip had not yet heard of the previous night’s | scrap of paper on which Mr Shicld has written 


events at Ringsford, He was pale, but calm,ia few words, 
and he greeted his brother somewhat coldly.: on separate slips, and that will enable us to 


Wrentham was apparently at ease and playing | test 


Will you both write something 


r Tuppit’s skill in distinguishing the 


his part of devoted and therefore anxious friend ; writers.’ 


to perfection. He had not yet caught sight of 


This having been done, the sheet bearing the 


Bob Tuppit, who easily hid himself behind the | three signatures was first given to Tuppit, and 


broad shoulders of Sergeant Dier. 


“I expected,’ said Coutts after formal saluta-! to the window to inspect it carefully. 


it shook slightly in his hand as he advanced 
He then 


tions, ‘to have had the pleagure of a few minutes’ } laid the paper on, the table. 


private conversation with you, Mr Shield, before 
Wwe proceeded with this disagreeable business,’ 
_ ‘I don’t think it necessary,’ answered Shield 
in his brusque way. 

‘As you will, sir” continued Coutts with a 
alicht inclination of the head. 


‘TY think I kn®. the cheracter of the writings 
now,’ he said. . 

The three slips were next banded to him, 
and he named the writer of each correctly. 

‘Clever chap—knows what he is about,’ was 


©T hava hroncht : Shield’s comment. Then looking almost fiercely 
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at Coutts: ‘Suppose you have brought your paper 
with you?’ 

‘Certainly.’ 

‘Show it then, and let us hear what he has 
to gay about it.’ 

Coutts slowly took out his pocket-book and 
looked inquiringly at Sergeant Dier. The latter 
had been observing the whole proceedings with 
that kind of interest which a skilful Bd 
bestows on an exciting game at cards or billiards. 
He responded promptly to Coutts’s look, 

‘Best thing you can do, sir. It will settle the 
whole business at once.’ 

But Coutts did not want to settle the whole 
business until be had spoken to Shield in private, 
and explained the terms on which publicity might 
be avoided. So hé put in a hypocritical protest 
which he hoped would aid him in making his 
hare by-and-by. 

‘You are aware, Mr Shield, that there are 
reasons why I dv not wish this matter to go 
beyond ourselves; and I Lelieve you have the 
same desire. On that account we need not 
regard Mr Tuppit’s decision as final.’ 

‘I shall, answered Shield, frowning. 
him the paper.’ 

Coutts obeyed with the reluctant air of one 
who is compelled to do something he dislikes. He 
did not look at Philip, who was watching him 
with pitying eyes. 

‘It is rather a serious thing, gentlemen,’ said 
Tuppit, xpeaking for the first time, and now as 
voulsy as if he were on his conjuring platform, 
‘a very serious thing to give a decided opinion 
in a case of thig sort without very careful exa- 
mination. You will permit me to compare the 
signatures on this paper with the writing on the 
different papers you showed me.’ Tle gathered 
them wp in his hand as he epoke. ‘I must use 
a magnifying gn 

He whipped one out from the tail-pocket of 
his coat, hen with its aid he carefully com- 
pared the writings. After ten minutes he rose, 
and instead of giving his devision, he advanced to 
Philip with the bill in his hand. 

‘That is your signuture,’ he said. 

‘It is, replied Philip, quietly. 

Coutts gave a slight shake of the head, as if 
this was no more than he expected although he 
deplored it, Wrentham’s eyes moved restlessly 
from one face to the other. 

Tuppit next advanced to Mr Shield. 

‘This is the signature of Mr Austin Shield.’ 

‘That is the signature of Austin Shield, 
was the answer after a brief glance at the writing. 


‘Hand 





ILLICIT DISTILLATION IN IRELAND. 


THE mountainous districts in the north of Ireland 
have long been famous for the manufacture of 
whisky—or as it is sometimes called when made 
Without the concurrence of the revenue, ‘ poteen.’ 
Until the last few years, the practice was exceed- 
ingly common, even within a few miles of towns 
of considerable size; but latterly the total output 
of spirits has been much reduced in quantity, 
and has been of inferior quality. Various causes 
have contributed to this. Formerly, the excise 
supervision was not so efficient as it has since 
become. Very often, Englishmen or Scotchmen 
were selected for Irish districts, and found the 


sige combined to a man against them. 
ey were aided, too, by a body of police whose 
sole duties were the detection and exposure of 
frauds against the revenue, and therefore it was 
a clear isane between two parties, with a large 
Lody of spectators standing neutral, or rather, 
in the national spirit, strongly sympathising with 
those who were trying to ere ihe ea Besides, 
if the Squire—who was of course a magistrate— 
found an anonymous esr of a five-gallon jar 
of poteen, why should he go and waste good 
liquor by giving it up, and perhaps by so doing 
get some of his own tenants into trouble! It 
was clearly none of his business; in which opinion 
his erin tis heartily shared, as they sipped 
it in punch at his festive board. The priest, 
too, was of the same mind; for as long as the 
‘boys’ did not take too much, or beat their 
wives, or neglect attending mass, it was a very 
convenient way of turning an honest penny in 
those hard times, With the tacit concurrence 
of these two great social forces, the owner of the 
still had little to fear, and could carry on his 
lawless trade with comparative impunity. The 
possession of a common secret encouraged cordial 
relations between all classes and creeds, until 
they resembled the proverbial happy family. But 
the events of the last thirty years have changed 
all this, and have indirectly led to a large 
diminution of private distillation. 

The first blow which it reccived was the dis- 
banding of the revenue police about the year 
1858, and the absorption of their duties, and 
the drafting of the most capable members of 
the foree into the Royal Irish Constabulary. 
This body have a great many duties to perform : 
they keep the peace; act as public prosecutors 
in petty cases; distribute and collect the census 
papers and votes for poor-law guardians; make 
up the agricultural statistics; act 18 an armed 
drilled foree in time of riot; and lastly, as 
detectives of crime and, since 1858, of illicit 
distillation. On account of these numerous fune- 
tions, they are brought into contact with almost 
every individual in their district, not so much 
at the barracks as at their own homes; and the 
sight of an empty jar in an unlikely place, or 
an unusual abundance of spirits about a parti- 
cular house, are signs not lost on the vigilant 
constable, and carefully stored up by him for 
future use.” 

Again, the improved means of transit in the 
mountainous districts have given the affairs of 
the inhabitants more publicity. Post-vans, mail- 
cars, and narrow-gauge railways, are everywhere 
furnishing certain and regular communication 
between the better populated and more civilised 
valleys and the poorer and less inhabited moun- 
tains. By these means, enterprising travellers 
have penetrated the backward districts, and been 
received with the customary hospitality of the 
Trish to strangers. They are occasionally even 
permitted to taste the native’ ‘mountain dew,’ 
their enter- 


and sometimes thoughtlessly brin 
tainers into trouble by incautiously boasting of 
their privileges before strangera. The informa- 


tion has been carried to the police force in the 
district in which the, alas! too confiding host 
resided, and has caused a watch to be set on 
him, resulting eventually in the discovery of 
the fountain-head. 
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But information of this kind is accidental, and | times it is led into a drain; at othera, into a 


therefore such cases are rare. The fact is that 
the chief sources of knowledge are, as might 
be expected from the analogy of. other Irish con- 
spiracies, from within the camp, which is sure to 
hold sooner or later some informer. A difference 
of opinion about the division of the spoil, a row 
amongst their womankind, or some such charac- 
teristic quarrel, leads to ill-feeling, and some 
impulsive member of the gang, in the haste of 
momentary spite, secretly informs the police. 
Then the customary and well-known scene fol- 
lows. A force of constabulary fully armed steals 
out under cover of night, carefully surround the 
fated still-house, and advancing from all sides, 
simultaneously burst in upon the unfortunate dis- 
tillers just as the outlying scout has brought word 
that the police are coming. Resistance, though 
sometimes attempted, is useless, and the dread 
guardians of the law pert to destroy the pre- 

ared matcrials, seize the still, and quench the fire. 
Finally, the sad procession of police, prisoners, 
and utensils—the last being placed in a cart 
with the manufactured spirits—wends its way 
down the mountain-side to the nearest barracks. 
Then, at the neat petty sessious of the district, 
all those who were found engaged, together with 
the tenant on whose holding the distillation was 
being carried on, are heavily fined, with the 
option of a severe tern: of imprisonment, 

But what has conduced more than anything 
else to the diminution of illicit distillation has 
been successive bad harvests, rack-rentiny, and 
absentee landlords. These have produced agrarian 
outrages, and these in their turn have led to 
Coercion Acts, giving the constabulary night- 
patrol powers of a very comprehensive character. 
As the inountainons districts are the poorest, so 
the outrages lave been more frequent there, and 
the police in seeking for those intent on com- 
mitting crime, have often aecidentally found 
those merely intent on distilling poteen. All 
these discoveries are treasured up, and care taken 
that the same practice will not again occur in 
the same place; and thus the opportunities for 
illicit distillation are gradually teeginite fewer 
and fewer, and everything seems to point tuwards 
its total extinction. 

The place selected for the operations of the 
distiller is usually some natural hollow, or a 
sheltered spot partially hiddenegby some over- 
hanging rock, But occasionally there are much 
more habitable places prepared. A favourite 
example of thie Is an artifiial cave dug out in 
the side of a high bank close to a stream, the 
proximity of which is always necessary for their 
operations, The entrance is generally concealed 
with great ingenuity by a luxuriant growth of 
furze and other shrubs. Inside, a raised seat of 
earth, on which some heather has been strewn, 
and a rudely built chimney, complete the strve- 
ture. The functions of the chimney are not by 
any means exhausted by being brought up to 
the natural level of the earth. As is well known, 
burning t has an easily recognisable odour, 
and if this drew attention to a wreath of smoke 
ascending in the midst of a ficld, the chances 
of a long life for the etill-house would be 
very sm Instead, therefore, of being directly 
brought out, every conceivable artifice is em- 


ployed to render the smoke invisible. Some- 





thick growth of underwood ; again, it is carried 
for some distance, and allowed to make ite escape 
in such small quantities as to be practically im- 
perceptible. In one case of which we knew, 
the still-house was underground in the vicinity 
of the owner's cottage, and advantage of this was 
taken to convey the chimney up the earthen 
fence and effect a junction with the fine of the 
kitchen. 

In some cases, a dwelling-house is chosen in 
such a locality as to defy suspicion. An example 
of this occurred in a market-town where distil- 
lation was carried on for many years in the main 
street within a hundred yards of an important 
constabulary barracks, and the owner in this 
case was said to have amassed a considerable 
amount of money. For aught that is known, 
many similar instances may still exist, os the 
shrewdness shown by the choice of such a hiding- 
place reuders detection, exceyit through treachery, 
a most unlikely event. It would be well perhaps 
to add, that in the case just related the proprietor 
of the still was a bachelor. 

Having prepared a suitable place, the neat 
thing is to procure a still and worm, which are 


usually manufactured by the local tinker. The 
still is generilly made of strung tinned plate, 
and is of a cylindrical form. except the head, 


which is rounded and enlarger, in order to better 
collect the alcohol as it evaporates. The highest 
art of tue head terminates in a tube, wits at 
first, but gradually becoming narrower, until it 
reaches the worm, which is a long tube curled 
into a spiral, and during work is always kept 
cold by immersion in water. It is sometimes 
made from tinned plate, but preferably of sheet- 
copper, as this material, in aume mysterious way, 
is said to make better poteen. 

The still having been procured, the materials 
from which the spirit is extracted must be 
obtained. Malt is, of course, the most important 
item, but in past times was very difficult to 
preeure, as part of the excise officer's labours, 
until the repeal of the malt tax, was to prevent 
its iad tas in corn-mills, so that the still- 
owner had frequently to choose between making 
it for himselt with imperfect oppliances, or 
using an inferior substitute. This was either 
ordinary grain or treacle, generally the latter, 
frum its portability, and the quickness with 
which it could be prepared. ndeeil: the extra 
sule of treacle in particular districts has been a 
very trustworthy indication of the noe of 
spirits being manufactured. Jn one village where 
some years ago the average sale was three casks 
a week, the present consumption is not more | 
than one every two mouths. But perhaps this 
may result as much from the repeal of the malt 
tax as the de: line in illicit distillation. 

The malt or treacle is Jaid down in water 
somewhat under bviling-point, and allowed to 
remain there until it hes attained to the con- 
sistence o° thin water-grucl. It is now ready 
for fermentation, which is effected by means of 
yeast; and when this process is complete, the 
mixture is called ‘wash,’ and is now ready for 
distillation, 4Tte still is now filled with wash, 
and a gentle heat applicd, vaporising the. Jes 
which »s throuvh the still-head, and is coole 
back to ita liquid form in the worm, at the lower 
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end of which it ia received by crocks, of a beautiful Iand- 


‘piggins,’ or indeed any vessel which will hold 
it. From these receptacles it is put into jars 
or casks—more commonly five-gallon ‘kegs’—and 
es to a place of safety, When all the 
wash has been distilled, the articles employed are 
carefully hidden, a favourite place for the still 
and worm Eee under water in the neighbour- 
Be stream. en nothing remains but the dis- 
tribution of the spirits in such a manner as to 
realise a handsome profit. This is an operation 
demanding all the craft of the distiller. To 
dispose of it to his immediate neighbours would 
be to disclose his secret, and they would either 
demand the poteen for nothing, or denounce 
him if he refused to give it. It must therefore 
be conveyed to a distance, and sold to some 

ablican at such a price as will amply compensate 
Eoth parties for their risk. As the publican must 
keep a record of all the spirits he receives, he 
incurs the danger of having material on his pre- 
mises which is not entered in his stock-book; asa 
rule, therefore, the poteen is mixed with whisky 
rescmmbling it in flavour, and the blend sold as 
the original. 

In order to get the jar or cask safely into the 
town, the distiller uaually envelops it in straw 
or hay, and tries to pass it off as innocent fodder ; 
or another plan is to place it in the centre of a 
cart of turf, and on selling the turf to the proper 
person, its removal is easy, though occasionally 
even more ingenious methods are resorted to. 

Fortunes acquired by means of illicit distil- 
lation have given rise to a very curious taunt 
amongst the inhabitants of the north-west of 
Treland. When it was intended to convey to 
any person in the strongest possible manner that 
his pride in his family circumstances was only 
that of an upstart, the common expression for 
this was: ‘Your grandmother was Doherty ; 
and wore a tin pockct.’ The origin of this 
saying was as follows. The northern part of the 
county of Doneval, particularly the district of 
Innishowen, is largely peopled by ersons of the 
name of Doherty and O'Doherty. tn past times, 
one of the best means of smuggling poteen into 
Londonderry and other towna in the vicinity was 
by a tin flosk carried by the women in their 
pockets. Hence the expression. 





ONE WOMAN’S HISTORY. 
CHAPTER Il. 


As soon as Mr Ridsdale and Miss Loraine found 
themselves alone, they seated themselves on the 
Tustic seat lately vacated by the vicar and Dr 
M‘Murdo, Master Archie lighted a cigarette. 
Clarice Loraine at this time had just left her 
nineteenth birthday behind her. She was tall 
and limber as any fabled nymph of the woods, 
with an easy, swaying grace in all her movements 
such as Art alone could never have taught her. 
She had a cloud of silky, pale-gold hair, that 
looked as if some sportive zephyr had ruffled 
it in ing ; while her eyes were of the deepest 
‘and derest blue. Her habitual expression 
was one of sweet seriousness, of most gentle 
gravity; but when she smiled, which she did 
often, she smiled both with her lips and her eyes: 


2, 


it was like the lighti 
with a maa flask, of sunshine. 
d the young man to whom she had given 
away her heart? Well, he was a stalwart, good- 
looking enough young fellow, about twenty-five 
years old, with dark-brown hair, and a moustache 
to match; with frank, clear-gazing eyes, which 
looked as if nothing in the world could cause 
them to flinch; in short, one of those manly, 
clear-skinned, resolute-looking young Englishmen 
of whom those who choose may see scores any 
day during the season in London town. 

‘Are you sure, darling, that you are not too 
tired to go on the lake this evening?’ asked 
Archie presently. 

‘Iam just a little tired now; but I shall not 
be a bit tired when the time comes to start. To- 
night it will be full moon.’ 

Archie looked at his watch. ‘The afternoon 
post will be in in about half an hour. I wonder 
whether it will bring us anything from the 
pater ?’ 

‘O Archie, if it should bring a letter from 
your father in which he orders you to give me 
up !? 

‘As if I had not told you a hundred times 
already that I am not going to give you up for 
any one in the wide world !’ 

‘It would make me ever, ever so unhappy 
to think that I should come as an obstacle 
between your father and you.’ 

‘Don’t be a little goose. I’m old enough to 
choose a wife for myself; and I’ve chosen you, 
and mean to have you in spite of everybody. 
If the pater chooses to turn rusty about it, I 
can’t help it. He did the very same thing when 
he was a young fellow. He ran away with my 
mother—oh, I’ve heard all about it!—and I’m 
not aware that he ever had cause to regret having 
done so. Of course it would be pleasanter—a 
jolly sight pleasanter—to bave his consent and 
good wishes and alli that; but if he won't give 
us them, I daresay we shall be able to get along 
somehow or other without them. There are 
worse things in the world than poverty, when 
two people love each other as you and I love 
each other, eweet one,’ 

What bold beings are these lovers! Nothing 
daunts them. They will take the world b 
storm and set Fortune herself at defiance. 
very Paladin seemed Archie in the eyes of the 
girl who loved him. How beautifully he spoke— 
what noble sentiments fell from his lips! 

‘I am not afraid to face poverty or anything 
else” she murmured, ‘so long as 1 know that you 
care for me.’ Tears trembled in her eyes. 

‘And that I shall never, never cease to do!’ he 
responded fervently. 

e had sidled a little closer to her on the 
rustic bench, and be now tried, after a fashion 
old as the hills, to insinuate one arm gently 
round her waist. 

‘No—no, Archie, dear, you must not do that! 
We are not alone. Althongh that young curate 
pretends to be reading, he’s watching us all the 
time. 

‘Confound his impudence!’ growled Archie 
with a glance over his shoulder at the obnoxious 
individuaL Then he drew e an inch and 


SCA) 


a half further away, and proceeded to light a 
fresh cigarette, 
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The fact was that, after the immemorial fashion 
of lovera, our two young lunatics had been so 
absorbed in themeelves and their own affaire 
that they had had no eyes to note the fresh 
arrivals which the last steamer had brought to 
the hotel One of these was a young man 
dressed in the garb of a modern curate. The 
afternoon was hot, and as he came slowly up 
the path that led from the level of the lake 
to the elevated und on which the hotel was 


built, he fanned himself with the broad brim of 


his low-crowned felt hat. Behind him marched 
a porter carrying a bulky portmanteau, a mackin- 
t_sh, and an exccedingly slim umbrella, 

A little way from the path stood an immense 
elm, round the bole of which a seat had been 
fixed for the convenience of visitors. It looked 
cool and ra ag the young man glanced at 
it and hesitated. 

‘Why go indoors just yet?’ he asked hin- 
self, Then turning to the porter he suid: ‘Take 
those traps into the hotel and secure a bedroom 
for me. Then find out whether you have a 
Lady Renshaw and a Miss Wynter staying in 
the hotel, and come back at once and let me 
know? 

‘Yes, sir—Lady Renshaw and Miss Wynter. 
—What name shall I have put down for the 
bedroom—your name, sir?’ 

‘My name? Um. LBy-the-bye, what ds my 
name?’ the young man asked himself in some 
Mee Uae, Then his face brightened, and he 
said impressively : ‘My name is Mr Golightly,’ 

‘Yes, sir—the Reverend Mr Gulightly. 

‘No, sir’—with severity—‘not the Reverend 
Mr Golightly. Plain Mr Golightly—of London.’ 

‘Yes, sir, Plain Mr Golichtly. Ill be sure 
not to forget. Lack in five minutes, sir.’ Mr 
Golightly went and sat down in the welcome 
shade of the elm. 

‘I’m fairly in for it now, he muttered. ‘I’ve 

sel the Rubicon, and there’s no going back. 

f they are not here already, they will be sure to 
arrive by the next tran. Will Bella reengnise 
me in this rig-out, I wonder? Upon my word, 
4 don’t think she will? 

Presently the porter came back. ‘Nu ladies 
stopping here by the name you spoke of, sir,’ 
said the man. 

‘At what hour is the table-d'héte?’ 

‘At seven o'clock, sir.—Got yOR a vcry nice 
bedroom, sir—splendid view across the lake. 
No. 65, sir.’ 

‘When is the in from 
London?’ 

‘One about due in now, sir. 
the station takes about twenty minutes. 
ye, sir.’ 

‘About twenty minutes; I may as well wait 
here, remarked Mr Golightly to himself ag svo. 
as the man had left him. ‘This will be a capital 
“coign of vantage” from which to spot the 
alrivals,’ 


next train due 


The drive from 
Thank 


He yawned, crossed his legs, and produced! deep in the perusal of his sober-looking volume, 
from his pocket a soberly bound little volume, | as though there was no such peraon in existence. 
which might have Leen a volume of sermons,{ But he had not got more than a few yards beyond 
| the tree whenglie heard himself called. 


only it was not. He read a page or two, then 
he yawned again, and then he shut up the 
book. 

‘No, not even Alphonse Daudet has power to 
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charm me this afternoon. Will she come7—will! Mr Ridsdale started, and turned. Beyond two 
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she not come? Does she love me?—does she 
not leve me? Upon my word, I'm in a regular 
fever; pulse about a hundred and twenty to 
the minute. I wonder why they can’t inoculate 
one for love, the same as they do for other things. 
A mild attack for about a week, and then we 
should get over it for life,’ 

Suddenly he started ond threw a keen look 
at the two young people some little distance 
away, whom he had scarcely noticed before. 
‘ ie Ridsdale, by all that’s wonderful! 
I’ve not seen him for a century. Does Lady 
Renshaw kuow that he’s here, I wonder? and 
is she dragging Bella down to this place that 
she may try to catch the rich baronets son 
for her niece's husband? It’s just like one 
of her ladyship’s moves. Wyll, I’m not going 
to worry myself with jealousy. Besides, some- 
body at the club said that Archie had engaged 
himself to a girl without a penny. I wonder 
whether that is the demoisclle in question. 
She looks pretty enough to turn any fellow’s head.’ 

Mr Golightly whistled softly to himself for a 
minute or two; then he muttered: ‘Wretched 
slow work watching another fellow spoon and not 
be able to join in the fun one’s self! That must 
be the girl, By Jove! Master Archie seems about 
as hard hit as 1 am.’ 

This latter remark was clicited by the sight 
of Mr Ridsdale sidling up to Miss Loraine with 
the eviden! intention of encircling her waist 
with his arm; but, as we have plasty seen, he 
was very properly repulsed. Presently Clarice 
rose and gathered up her heap of ferns and 
grasses. : 

‘You are not going indoors already, Clarice t’ 

‘Already! Commend me to your sex for 
being uureasonable. A pretty scolding I shall 
get from Mora for having been out so long,’ 

*1 don’t believe Madaine De Vigne could scold 
any one, were she to try ever so much.’ : 

*You don’t know her. She hag a terrible 
temper. It runs in the family.’ 

d am glad you have told me. I shall be 
prepared for the worst.—We shail meet aia 
at the table-Vhéte ; meanwhile, L’ll yo and look 
after the postmun.’ . 

‘Should there be a Ictter, you will let me 
know as soon as possible?’ 

‘Never feur.’ 

With a smile and a nod, she left him, and 
speeding across the lawn, entered the hotel by 
a French-window, one of a number which stood 
wide open this sunny afternoon. ’ 

Archie gazed after her admiringly till she was 
out of sight. Then he buried his handa in his 
pockets and turned and sauntered slowly up 
towards the main entrance to the hotel. 

‘Ah! here’s Ridsdale coming this way,’ ex- 
clained Mr Golightly. ‘Wonder whether he’ll 
know me? What larks!’ ; 

But Mr Ridsdale was thinking his own thoughts, 
and he passed Mr Golightly, who was apparently 


* Archie, dear! cried some one eoftly. If it were 
not a feminine voice that spoke, it was a very 
good imitation of one. 
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or three loungers round the door of the hotel,| ‘Your own mother wonldn’t know you if she 
some distance away, not a creature was visible | were to meet you.’ 
save the clerical-looking young man seated under| ‘Not much fear of the dowager recognising me, 
the tree and intent, on his book. eh?’ asked Mr Dulcimer with a chuckle. Then 
Archie’s eyes struck fire and his face flamed} he added more seriously: ‘If I can only get 
suddenly. e advanéed three or four paces.{ Bella to myself for an hour while she’s down 
‘Did you address that remark to me, sir#’ he} here—there was no chance of it in town—I’ll 
aternly demanded. know my fate one way or the other. She’s an 
(OF. course I did, sir, answered Mr Golightly, | arrant young flirt, I know; but I’ll have no 
looking up innocently in the other’s face. Then} more of her shilly-shallying ; she shall give me 
before Archie’s wrath had time to explode, he] a plain Yes ora plain No,’ 
flung down his book and started laughingly to; ‘I commend your resolution, and wish you 
his ft ‘Ridsdale, old chappie, how de do?’] every success with the fair Bella. Of course your 
he exclaimed. ‘Awfully glad to meet you. Don’t | secret is quite safe in my hands, and if I can do 
you know me?’ anything to assist you’ 
‘No, air, I do not know you,’ answered Archie} ‘I’m sure you will. Thanks, Ridsdale. Don’t 
with a cold stare- ‘Never saw you before in my | forget that there’s no Dick Dulcimer here. I 














life, that I’m aware of.’ am’. 

“What! Not recollect Dick Dulcimer?’ ‘The Reverend 2’ 

‘Dick Dulcimer! You!’ eyeing him from! ‘No; not the Reverend, but plain Mr Golightly. 
top to toe. ‘It can’t be.’ It may be all very well to play the part of a 

‘But it is—at least I’ve every reason to believe | curate in a comedietta, but I don’t care to pose 
so, and I think J ought to know.’ for the character in real life.’ 

‘But’ , and again he eyed him critically| ‘But your clerical garb—everylody will take 
over. you for a parson,’ 


‘Why this thusness, you would ask. Il]! ‘I can’t help that. If driven into a corner, 
explain in a few words, But sit down for a} 1 will tell people that I’m a preceptor of youth, 
minute. or two; it’s too hot to stand.—You | in fact a tutor, which is no more than the truth, 
remember Bella Wynter ?’ because, you see, I’m teaching Will Hanover to 

‘Rather. One of the prettiest girls out, the play the fiddle, so that he’s my pupil and I’m 


season before last. I was nearly a gone coon in| his tutor.’ 

hak ustier myself.’ ‘But what made you choose such an outlandish 

" §Well—I'm quite a gone coon? name as Golightly?’ asked the other with a 
‘Glad, to hear it, Congratulate you, old | smile. : 

man, ‘Because Golightly belongs to me, dear hoy— 


‘It’s the old story, of course. I’ve next to/it’s my own property. Know, good my lord, 
nothagg, Bella has less. There’s a dragon in the; that my full name is Richard Golightly Dulcimer. 

ttfn the shape of Lady Renshaw, Bella’s aunt.} My godfather was Dr Golightly, who’s now 
But robably you remember her ladyship?’—-Mr | Bishop of Melminster. Many’s the tip I’ve had 
Ridsdale nodded.—‘ Well, she detests ine, and has| from him in the days when I wore a jacket 


set her heart on Bella marrying muncy.’ and furn-down collar. But he wasn’t a pie 
‘Of course. But what has Miss Wynter herself! then, and my dad hadn’t lost his fortune, anc 
to say in the matter?’ things now in that quarter are by no means 


‘Oh, I think Bella likes me—a little ; in fact, | what they used to be.’ 

I’ve not much doubt on that point, although,| ‘Ill not forget the name. And now I must 
like the young person in the ls y, I’ve never) go; I’m expecting an important letter. We shall 
told my love. ut she has been prong up to; meet later on.’ 
think it crime to marry a poor beggar without| ‘For the present, ta, ta, said Mr Dulcimer, 
a fortune, and then she’s so completely under the| ‘Sly dog! Never said a word about his own 
dowager’s thumb that she dare scarcely call her! little affair? muttered Dick. ‘Intolerably slow 
bonnet her own. The Fates only know how it! work waiting ‘acre. I wonder how much longer 
will end.’ they ll be? Ha! happy thonght.—Hi!’ 

‘And you are down here?’ The last exclamatory remark was addressed to 

‘To meet them. I expect them by the next'a waiter who was in the act of removing an 
train, Bella corresponds with my sister, and!cmpty bottle and some glasses from a garden- 
Madge gave me the hint. I got a fortnight’s leave, ' table'a little way off. 
and made up my mind to follow them ; but appa-| Up came the waiter, a amiling, little, bullet- 
rently I’m here first. Of course it would never | headed fellow, French or Swiss, with his black 
have done to let Lady R. find me here; she, hair closely cropped, and clean-shaved, blue-black 
would have taken the alarm at once, and have | cheeks and chin. 
carried off Bella by the next train. What was; ‘Bring me a pint of bitter beer in a tankard,’ 
to be done? All at once it struck me that I had! said Richard loftily. 
lately been playing the part of a curate in some; ‘Qui, m’sieu.’ 
amateur theatricals in town, A month hence we} He was not away more than a couple of minutes. 
are going to play the same comedietta again for! Dick was very thirsty, and he seized the tankard 
another charity, so that, as it happened, I had | eagerly. 
the togs, obtained for the first performance, still] ‘Wait, he said Irconically. Then he blew off 
by me, I shaved off my beard and moustache, ! the beads of creamy froth, raised the tankard 
had my hair and eyebrows dyed black, donned . to his lips, and slowly and deliberately proceeded 
my clerical garb, took a ticket from Euston, and! to empty it 
here I am,’ | While he was thus engaged, two ladies, followed 
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by a maid carrying wraps and umbrellas, came 
round a corner of the shrubbery. They had 
driven from the station by way of the lower 
road, and hence had to walk through a portion 
of the grounds in order to reach the hotel. 

‘A clergyman, and drinking beer out of a 
metal pot!’ exclaimed the elder of the two 
ladies, ‘What can the Establishment be coming 
to! 

Dick, whose back was towards the pouty, 
gave a great start and nearly dropped the 
tankard, ‘The dragon’s voice! I’m caught!’ 
Then giving the tankard back to Jules, he 
said with an affected lisp: ‘Thank = very 
much, my friend. On a sultry day like this, 
nothing can be more refreshing than a Hittle 
iced lemonade.’ 

“Lemonade! Ah-ha; monsieur s’amuse,’ mur- 
mured Jules with a slight lifting of the shoulders 
as he took back the tankard and marched 
away. 

Ata all, dear, he was drinking nothing 
stronger than lemonade,’ remarked the elder lady, ; 
who was none other than Lady Renshaw, in aj 
low voice to her niece. *No doubt he acquired | 
the habit of drinking out of pewter wile at 
collece, I am told that they have many strange | 
customs at the universities, which have been 
handed down frum more barbarous times —An | 
interestiny-looking young man,’ 

‘Very, assented Miss Wyntcr, who had started ; 
at the first sound of Dick’s voiee, and was now 
looking inquiringly at him. ‘That voiee!? she 
said to hermclf. ‘I could faney that it was: 
Dick—I mean Mr Dulcimer, who was speaking. 
But that is impossible. And yet’ | 

Meanwhile, Dick had turned, and after gravely | 
lifting his hat to the ladies, had resumed his 
seat, and was now intent again on his book. 








Lady Renshaw was a fine, florid specimen of | 


womanhood, who among her intimate friends | 
gracefully acknowledged to being thirty-five years 
of age, but was probably at least ten years older. 
She still retained considerable traces of those 
good looks which several years previously had 
eaptnred the elderly affections of the late Sir 
Timothy. Although her figure might display 
a ureater amplitude of proportions than of yore, 
yet was her hair still black ond glossy, her large 
dark eyes still as coldly bright as cver they 
had been, while if the fine bloom on 1: r cheehs 
owed nothing of its tints to the lily, there are 
many people who prefer the rich damask of the 
rose even in the matter of complexion. Here, 
among the Westmoreland hills, her Jadyship was : 
dressed as richly and elaborately as if for a little | 
shopping in Regent Street or a drive in the Park. | 
Herein ehe showed her knowledge of the eternal | 
fitness of things, Lady Renshaw in a cotton | 
porn or a seaside wrapper would have looked 
ittle better than a aay: Simplicity and she: 
had nothing in common. But Lady Renshaw | 
fashionably attired in ratings and laces was aj 
sufficiently good imitation of a lady to pass! 
eurrent as such with nine people out of every | 
dozen. i 

Miss Bella Wynter was a brunette, not very 
tal, but with a slender, graceful figure, black, { 
sparkling eyes, and the sanciest little chin | 
imaginable. Naturally, she was an unselfish, 


generous-hearted girl; but the circumstances of 
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life and her aunt's hard worldly training were 


doing their best to spoil her.” She, tod, was 
dresee| in the extreme of the prevalent fashio 
and looked as if she might just have step 
out of the show-room of a Parisian modiste. 

‘There can be no harm in speaking to him,’ 
anid Lady Renshaw in a low voice to her niece. 
‘He may be the son of a bishop or the nephew 
of a lord; one never can tell whom one may 
encounter at these big hotela’ Then goin 
a little nearer to Dick, she said to him: f 

resume, sir, that you are staying at the 

alatine ?? 

Mr Dulcimer started, rose and bowed. ‘For 
a day or two, madam, on my way north.’ He 
spoke with the same little affected lisp with 
which he had addressed Julesghe waiter. 

‘I’m nearly certain it’s Dick,’ said Bella to 
herself with her heart all a-flutter. ‘But what 


‘ daring ! what effrontery !’ 


‘Then perhaps you can inform me at what 
hour the table-dhate tnkes place?’ said her 
ladyship. 

Dick knew quite well, but was not going to 
tell. ‘I only arrived a couple of hours ago, 
madam ; but I will at once ascertain,’ 

*No, no, no! Greatly obliged to you, but we 
are going indoors presently, aud can then ascer- 
tain for ourselves,’ 

‘Tt t he!’ exclaimed Miss Wynter under her 
breath. ‘¢) Diek, Dick !’ 

Lady Nenshaw had turned, and was gazing 
throngh her eyeglass. ‘Really, my love, the 
view from this spot is tou utterly exquintey she 
said. ‘Such Juminosity of atmosphere—such 
spontaneity of sunshine! Observe that magni- 
ficent effect of chiaro-csruro amang the hills. 
Quite Ruskinesque. I dote on nature—especially 
in her wilder moads.’ 

‘No doubt nature is infinitely obliged to your 
ladyship, murmured Richard under his breath. 

Bella seemed as if «he could not keep her 
eyes off him, ‘He has shaved off his darling 
beard and moustache, and come all this way on 
purpose to be near me!’ she mused, ‘Docs any 
one else care enough for me to do as much as 
that? Heigh-ho! why is he xo poor?’ 

‘And now, dear, I think we had better go 
indoors,’ said her ladyship blandly. ‘The heat 
is somewhat trying.’ Then turning to Dick: 
‘We shall probably mect again, Mr—er--Mr—?’ 

‘Golightly, madam. Mr Richard Golightly, 
at your service.’ 

‘ At the table-Vhdte, or somewhere, Mr 
Golightly’ This very graciously. 

‘I trust, madam, to have the honour,’ and Mr 
Dulcimer bowed deeply. 

©O you wicked boy !? murmured Bella. 

*The old she-drayon anspects nothing,’ said the 
wicked boy to himself with o chuckle as soon as 
the ladiva had turned their baci. 

*A Golightly, my dear” remarked Lady Ren- 
shaw to, her niece. ‘There are seve. good 
families of that name, One in Devon and 
another in York The young man may be worth 

I hope you will endeavour to make 
yourself agreg)ble to him.’ 

*I will do 1.y best, aunt,’ answered the young 


hypocrite demurely. 
Bow thankful I am that we have got rid of 





| that odious Mr Dulcimer!’ 














Bella’s black eyes danced with mischief; it 
was all she could do to keep back a langh ‘O 
auntie, auntie, if you only knew!’ she whispered 
to herself. 

When she reached the door of the hotel, she 
could not resist turning her head for a parting 
look. No one was about, and Dick blew her 
a kiss She blushed, she knew not why, but it 
was certainly not with indignation. 

‘Well,’ mused Mr Dulcimer with a sigh as he 
resumed his seat under the tree; ‘if she won't 
have me, I’ll cut the old country and try sheep- 
farming at the antipodes. Capital cure for love, 
sheep-farming.” Taking a pipecase out of his 
pocket, he extracted therefrom a highly coloured 
meerschaum. ‘Come along, old friend; let you 
and me have a confab together. Stay, though, 
is it the correct thing fur a curate—and I snp- 
pose everybody will insist on taking me for 
one—to smoke a meerschaum? Well, if they 
don’t do it in public, lots of them do it in 
private. Jolly fellows, some curates—others 
awfal duffers. He rose and stretched himself. 
‘There must be a quiet nook somewhere among 
those trees where a fellow can enjoy a whilf 
without the world being the wiser?’ Whereupon 
he sauntered away towards the lower part of the 
grounds, his hands behind his back and his book 
under his arm, totally unaware that his move- 
ments were being watched by a pair of bright 
black eyes from an upper window ot the hotel. 


INTERVIEWED BY A BUSHRANGER. 


I was staying in Sydney for a few wecks, and 
had put up at the Polynesian Club. There I 
made the acquaintance of a young colonial 
journalist, by name Alison Fellgate, a frank, 
clever, easy-going fellow, who had compressed 
a good deal of life into lis forty years. Que 
evening after dinner we sat smoking under the 
broad veranda that ran round three sides of 
the Club building. Presently, Fellgate took out 
his watch and held it in his hand for a few 
moments. ‘I have an engagement this evening, 
but there is plenty of time yet,’ he said. 

‘IT have several times noticed what 4 parti- 
cularly handsome watch that is of yours, Fellgate, 
I said. 

‘Ah, that watch has na story,’ he replied. 

‘T have observed some sort of inscription on 
it A presentation, 1 suppose ?’ 

‘Right. It was a presentation, but of a some- 
what unusual sort.’ 

‘T grow curious, Let us have the story.’ 

‘Very good. It is a story I have had to tell 
more than onec. You must know, then, that I 
began my journalistic life in the colonies as 
editor of that able and distinguished organ of 
Pape opinion, the Burragundt Beacon. I had 


een conducting it for some six months, to the , 


satisfaction, I am always proud to remember, 
of the proprietors, when that outbreak of bush- 
ranging which was headed by the notorious 
Frank 
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country-people began to think that Frank, like 
his illustrious forerunner and prototype, Dick 
Turpin, bore a charmed life. At last, two thou- 
sand pounds was set on his head, alive or 
dead, 

One morning I received a short letter some- 
thing like the following, addressed to the editor 
of the Beacon + 


Sin—I observe a statement in the Sydney 
Morning Herald of to-day to the effect that 
myself and my mates last Monday night attempted 
an attack upon Lawson’s Station, Woonara ill 
you allow me the use of your widely-read columns 
to say that this announcement is entirely erro- 
neous, from the simple fact, that on that night 
I and my party were busily engaged clsewhere.— 
Lam, yours, &., Frank GARDINER. 


I was so tickled with this letter—there was 
something so funny in its cool audacity, and 
the whole circumstances—that I at once inserted 
itin the Beacon. 

About a fortnight later, T received a second 
letter, which ran pretty much like: 


Srr—It must necessarily be the fate of all 
pwblic men to encounter much misrepresentation, 
and I must just submit, I suppose, like others. 
At the same time, when there is a remedy at 
hand, a man is merely dving himself justice in 
availing himself of that remedy. I appcal, there- 
fore, simply to your sense of right and fair-play 
in requesting you to publish my flat and emphatic 
denial to a paragraph which appeared in the 
Sydney papers of last Friday—namely, that in 
the recent encounter with troopers, one of my 
mates was wounded in the arm. Nothing of 
the sort took place, thanks to the clumsy shoot- 
ing of our opponents. The -eame paracraph 
also states that in the last sticking-up of the 
Binda Flat mail we treated our prisoners with 
much harshness. The very reverse of this was 
the actual case, and this statement.can only 
have emanated from persons wilfully and mali- 
ciously determined upon prejudicing myself and 
my comrades in the public mind.—I remain, 
yours, &e., Frank GarRDINER, 


That letter also found a place in the Beacon. 
Afterwards 1 received in all some half-o-dozen 
communication; from the notorious bushranger, 
varying in details, but all of a similar purport—~ 
their object to correct some blunder or misrepre- 
sentation on the part of the public press. All 
these communications found a place in the paper. 
I saw no harm in thus inserting them. Some of 
my readers did not hesitate to accuse me of aiding 
and abetting the bushrangers by the publication 
of Frank Gardiner’s letters, alleging that they 
were merely blinds to lead the police off the 
real track. But I reasoned that, even if this 
were the case, the ruse was so simple and trans- 

arent a one, that the police were not in the least 
ikely to fall into it. But I did not think that 


Gardiner began to keep the country in. Gardiner had any such purpose in sending the 


a state of continual excitement and terroriam. I, letters. 


I believed that their meaning wes on 


need not tell you that of all the knights of! the surface, though it sometimes struck me that, 


the bush, F: 
achievement second to none. 
be and his gan 
on the part o 


x Gardiner was in prowess and; over and above this, the bushranger was himeelf 
For several years, : aware in some degree of the humour of the situa- 
eluded all efforta at capture ; tion, and that his sense of thig sometimes shaped 
the government, until the; the wording of his letters. Most of the towns- 
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people took my view of the matter, and langhed| My companion then blindfolded me, and I 
at the thing ; and the circulation of the Beacon| mounted one of the two horses. This blind- 
in nowise suffered. folding again I did not much fancy ; but caution 
I had received, I say, about half-a-dozen of | and discretion seemed now to be my safest cue. 
Mr Gardiner’s communications, covering a space} When the bushranger had himself mounted, he 
of ten or twelve weeks, when an event occurred. | caught my horse’s rein, and we started. For 
I was sitting in my little room about eleven | about a quarter of an hour we pursued the high- 
o'clock at night; had just finished some | road at a quick walk, a jogging, uneasy half-amble, 
correspondence-work connected with the paper, | that was anything but a comfortable pace, the 
and had just lighted a cigar and settled back | uneasiness seeming to be increased by my being 
into my chair with a Homeric sigh of relief,| blindfolded. Then we suddenly diverged from 
when iis was a knock at the door; and the} the highway, and in a little had entered the bush, 
next moment, without waiting for the lcast | as I could easily judge from the fall of my horse's 
countersign of any sort, a ga entered. I} feet on the soft sand-track. I should have 
tipped my chair back until I very nearly lost} mentioned that the night was a very dark one, 
my balance at the unexpected aspect presented | without either moon or atars, 
by my unceremonious vVicitor—-a tall, athletic] We rode on for the best t of a couple of 
man with a shaggy, light-coloured beard, dressed | hours, very few words mg between us I 
in ordinary bushman’s garb, pistols in his belt, | knew the time to be about that length afterwards ; 
and a carbine at his back, his face hidden by 2! but in reality it seemed much longer to me, 
mask. Such abe was my visitor—a suf-| partly, Penis from the fact of my being blind- 
Beeotly awkward and disquieting figure thus|iolded; partly, without doubt, from the whole 
suddenly to present itself at the dead of night | conditions of my ride being in no sense what 
to a harmless country editor armed with no fire- | could be called lively or ingpiriting. 
weapon more deadly than a cigar. My first| At the end of two hours, then, my leader 
thought was how the fellow had got into the | suddenly tightened my rein, and we drew up. 
house; but this and all other thoughts were | Iie bade me descend, which I did, still with the 
quickly dispersed by my new friend addressing | bandage on my eyea. The next moment my 
me: “Good-evening, Mr Fcllgate.” friend had removed the handkerchief which he 
“ Good-evening, Mr— beg your pardon;; hat used for blindfulding me, when a strange 
you have the advantage of me.” sight met. my eyes. J was standing in the middle 
“Tve ao little bit of business with you—never|of a small clearing in the heart of the forest. 
roind ry name. I would have sent up my card, The darkness was lit up by half-a-dozen flaming 
but I've forgotten my card-cuse.” torches and the light of a emall fire, round which 
This symptom of a vein of humour—thin as/ five or six men were reclining on the short sparse 
it was—~in my guest, reassured me a little. grass, The man nearest the fire at once caught 
“Tam very much at your serviec, f am sure,”' my attention. He was about the middle height, 
Treplied. “ Anything 1 can do to”—— | and of a very active and well-proportioned figure ; 
“That’s it, boas. Iwas sure you wouldn’t cut, black-bearded, with particularly bright and alert 
up anyway rough about the business; and wejcyes, and of not an unprepossessing cast of 
on our side ‘ll try to make it pleasant all round | features. A few minutes’ scrutiny of the man 
for you, Well, the business simply is that you’re | confirmed me in my identification of him, He 
to come along with me, Mr Fellgate; and the | was no other than my correspondent of the past 
sooner we’re off, the better for all parties.” three months—the notorious bushranger who 
I did not quite expect this, and my visitor’s| had been harrying the country right and left for 
yroposal had no great charms. nearly two years, levying black-mail on all whom 
“You mean that I am to accompany you, ; he encountered without the slightest respect to 
wherever you are going to, now—at once?” nersons or dignities—the redoubtable outlaw, 
“That’s it. That’s my order, So hurry up, | “ronk Gardiner. Various portraits of the man 
' 





Mr Editor; and just think of others besides! were abroad throughout the country, all suffi- 
yoursclf. My neck’s half-way imethe talter at, ciently like to enable me to recognise the original, 
this blessed moment.” now that he was before me. 

The man spoke in the co leat and most deter-} All the men, from the lealer downwards, were 
minced manner, and I at once saw that any | armed to the lips, so to epeak ; and as the light 
further attempt at resistance would be worse than , of the fire and the wavering torches gleamed from 
useless. the bright steel of the eelines and pistols tu the 

“One word more, Mr Fellgate,” my companion | bronzed faces of the highwaymen, tanned almost 
continued. “If you follow me quietly and with- | black hy constant exposure to a semi-tropical sun, 
out any row, no harm will come te you. I!I could not but be reminded of the old familiar 
promise you that, on my word as between { stories of Italian banditti and the old pictures one 
gentlemen.” had seen of the same. 

This should perhaps have been completely} The leader of the gang was the frat to speak. 
Yeassuring. Nevertheless, it was with some con-! “Good-evening, Mr Fellyate; or rather, good- 
siderable feeling of doubt and disquict that Ij morning, You recognise me, 1 daresay?” 
peepee to accompany the bushranger, for such “Yes; I think I do.” . ; 
and nothing short the man evidently was. We/ “From the several flattering portraits of me 
left the house noiselessly. The aged lady who! that are aboug, ch? 1 wonder you do recognise 
acted for me in the eapacity of housekeeper had | me from them, ‘u's a fact. If ever I catch that 
long since retired, and our cautious footsteps did; blackguard of o photoyrapher who has s0 abomin- 
not disturb her. Outside, tethered to a ailsfonts ably burleaqued me im those pictures, I engage 
at a little distance from the house, stood two horses, | to make it lively for him !” 
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It was generally understood that personal 
vanity was one of Gardiner’s weaknesses, and 
remembering this, I could not help smiling a 
little at the speaker's words. 

“You may smile, Mr Editor; but no public man 
likes to have auch a vile caricature of himself 
scattered broadcast over the country; you know 
that well enough, and you wouldn't care about 
it yourself.” 

“Perhaps not ; 
enough distinction to be very well a 
how I should feel,” I answered. 

“Yes; I daresay that makes a difference—But 
to come to business, You’re wondering, I sup- 
pose, why you’ve been brought here in this some- 
what unceremonious fashion +” 

“Tam a little puzzled.” 

“But not afraid, 1 ope. You don’t look that 
way much.” 

“No; not now. I was just a little startled at 
first, I must confess. But £ am not aware of any 
wrong I have ever done you, Frank Gardiner.” 

“That’s it, my boy—that’s it. On the contrary, 
it has been all the other way; and that’s why 
I wanted to have a word with you personally. 
I wantel to make the nearer acquaintance of 
my editor, you know.—How do you_ think 
they read? I mean those letters. Not s0 
bad for a young aspirant in literature, eh? 
I’m positively thinking of getting them reprinted 
in a amall book, if I can get any of those Sydney 
pubueling sharps to undertake it. HEyzstles of « 

wehranger, Taking title, cli?—a fortune in the 
very name, Would fetch the public no end, 
don’t you think?—But I beg your pardon for 
keeping you standing all the time, Mr Editor. 
Just bring yourself to anchor; and have a 
drink, will yout—Young Hall, band the editor 
your flask.” 

A young man, considerably the youngest-looking 
of the party, handed me his flask, which I put 
to my lips, merely touching the liquor. 

“You drink mighty shallow, Mr Fellgate. 
One finger’s about your mark, I judge. Well, 

lease yourself.—Now, look here. There’s a esol 
two thousand set on my heal; you know all 
about that. Well, there's a carbine by your side, 
ag pretty a piece as you'll find this side the range. 
Now’s your chance. Take up the gun, and you 
can hardly miss me, if you were to try.” 

Of course such a thing was totally out of the 

vestion, for more reasons than one. But even 
t it had been possible for me to do as the high- 
wayman suggested, I should have been a fool to 
have attempted his life under the existing ond 
peculiar circumstances. 

“Just try the weapon, Mr Fellgate. Put it 
to your shoulder, and sce how it lies as prettily 
in rest as a baby asleep. Let it off overhead 
there.” 

I raised the gun and attempted to fire it, 
when I discovered that I was quite unable to do 
so, Icould not move the trigger a hairbreadth, 
It was some kind of trick-lock, the seeret of which 
was probably known to the owner alone. 

Gardiner laughed quietly. “A pretty thing, 
ain’t it? But I don’t believe you would have 
used the weapon against me just at present, even 
if you could—I°ll do you that credit.’ 
, ao not so sure of that,” said J, half jocu- 
ATTY. 


but I haven't yet i 
e to judge 


“Shoot me down like a dingo in a trap? No, 
no! A fair field and a chance for his hair even 
to an outlaw. That would be more your motto, 
Mr Fellgate, I’m sure. Why, I’d grant that 
myself even to a trooper, unless the case was 
very pressing.— But now, I must really come 
to the point.’ 

During all this colloguy, none of the rest of 
the gang had put in a word, but smoked silently 
on, regarding me with stolid gravity. 

“T have always had o considerable admira- 
tion for the press as an institution,” Gardiner 
resumed, “but never so much as since making 
your acquaintance as an editor, Mr Fellgate. You 

ave acted towards me in the most honour- 
able and gentlemanly manner; and while those 
wretched and ignorant Sydney rags the Herald 
and Empire have refused to insert my letters 
contradicting the many lying and libellous state- 
ments they fave published regarding myself and 
my mates, you have vindicated the claims of the 
press to being a free and impartial organ of public 
expression. Now, no man who knows Frank 
Gardiner ever accused him of forvetting a friend 
or a service. I consider, Mr Felleate, that you 
have done me a real service in this matter, and 
acted like a gentleman all round, and I would 
like to show you that I am not insensible of this. 
Though I am a bushranger, J am not a Diack- 
guard. If you will be good enough to accept 
this trifle, just in recognition of my admiration 
for you as an editor, and of my personal regard, 
you will do me a favour, Mr Fellgate.” As he 
spoke, Gardiner took from his breast-pocket a 
small morocco case and handed it to me. I 
opened the case, and found inside a handsome 
gold watch. 

Scldom, I venture to think, in the history of 
presentations was any one made under more 
singular circumstances. It seemed to reverse all 
precedent. Tradition was being read backwards ; 
for instead of a highwayman taking a watch 
from me, I was getting one from him. To devise 
such a situation in fiction were, of course, easy 
enough; but I am relating a true incident, and 
ag such I am inclined to think that the case 
was unique, 

Of course, I accepted the watch. What else 
could Ido? Sticklers for morality may refuse to 
indorse my conduct in so doing; but these same 
stern moralis’: wouJd have probably acted pre- 
cisely as I did under the same circumstances, [ 
was by no means so sure of my position that I 
could afford to affront or offend my strange friends 
in any way. Under that easy sang-froid, careless 
banter, and studied politeness which Gardiner 
had shown throughout our conversation, I knew 
that there remained a will that brooked no 
contradiction, and that had never yet been 
thwarted. Under circumstances like these, where 
personal danger enters as a large factor in deter- 
mining our ultimate action, the majority of us 
are apt to give an easy and liberal interpretation 
to the minor ethics. 

I took the watch, uttering some commonplace 
words of acceptance in doing 60. 

“And now, Mr Fellgate, I think our interview 
is at an end. I am glad you like the watch, 
and I think you will ind t it is as good as 
it looks. In all probability, you and I will 
never meet again. But if ever you hear any 
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of those snivelling city counter-jumpers malign- 
ing me and my brave fellows here, you at 
least may kindly think that we’re perhaps not 
so black as they paint us—Jim, take care of the 

editor.—Good-night.” 

I was once more blindfolded, and Jim and I 
returned as we had come. When we reached 
the confines of the forest, however, we dis- 
mounted, and my companion removed my bandage. 
The first gray glimmer of the dawn was stealing 
through the bush. 

“You'll have to walk the rest of the way 
home, Mr Fellgate. I’m like the ghost in the 

lay, you understand—must hook it with the 
Fest light. Sorry I can’t take you to your 
door.” 

“Don’t mention it; I know every inch of the 
road,” I said, bent upon answermg him in the 
same vein 

“You're a pretty cool hand, Mr Fditor. Didn't 
think yon scribbling chaps were that sort. No 
offence, Adieu!” 

When I reached my rooms, I found my land- 
lady already astir. She had not been much 
surprised to find my bedroom sant for it had 
once or twice happened that I had to spend the 
night at the ofhve, although that was not a 
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frequent occurrence, the Bracon being only a} 


bi-weekly issue. I Jay down on the sofa in 
my sitting-room and took a couple of hours’ 
sleep. When I awoke, the events of the night 
had for a little all the feeling of a dream ; 
but that fancy quickly passed away. Over my 
morning catee I examined my newly and so 
strangely acquire] gift at greater leisure. 1 
may say in conclusion that it has been my con- 
stant companion ever since that night, and I 
don’t think there is a better time-keeper out 
of London, Would you like to look at it 
closer 9? 

Fellgate handed me the watch. It was ao 
remarkably handsome hunting-watch, very finely 
finished, and bearing the name of a famous 
London maker. Inside, I read this inscription : 


Presented to ALISON FELLGATE, Esquire, 


ry 
FRANK GARDINER, 


‘You know all about Gardiner’s ultimate fate, 
of course,’ my companion resumed, ‘though you 
were not in the colonies at thestime- how he 
and nearly all his gang were at last taken, and 
how Frank himself got a Jng term. It could 
never be proved against him that he had actually 
killed any one, and go he escaped the gallows. 
He ie serving out his time now in Darlinghurst 
up there, and behaving himself very decently, 
they say.’ 


Gardiner, the most notorious highwayman, on 
the whole, that ever ranged the Australian bush, 
only served a portion of his allotted term. At 
the end of that period, Sir Hercules Robinson, 
the then governor of New South Wales, exerted 
himself to obtain Gardiner’s release from further 
imprisonment, believing that the prisoner’e good 
conduct from the beginning of his incarceration 
deserved this. Many persons thought this course 
on the part of Sir Hercules somewhat hasty and 
injudicious ; and it was not without considerable 
opposition and difficulty that the governor had 
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his way, as he finally did, On his rélease, 
Gardiner betook himeelf to California, where it 
was generally understood that he became the 
proprictor of a drinking-bar—a somewhat inglo- 
rious finish to his career, 





SOME REALITIES OF RANCHING. 
FROM A MONTANA CORRESPONDENT. 


Mvcs has Iately been written on the subject of 
Western Ranching—enough to make the matter 
perhaps wearisome to some readera; ut I have 
not seen any writer tonch on the worst aside. 
Frequently I hear of young fellows, who, at- 
tracted by the tales they have read, are cager 
to go West and into ranghing. For those 
who conduct it properly~there is money in 
this business; but let me tell these youngsters 
that there is little else in it, At first, everything 
is novel; but that soon wears off, and then 
for a thoroughly good monotonous life. I know 
nothing to compare with it. Life in a log 
cabin, with bacon and beans and canned vege- 
tables for food, and a lot of uneducated cowboys 
as daily associates, is not the most fascinating 
thing in this world. Your men may be good, 
honest, trustworthy fellows; but they are rough 
and uncouth in speech and manners, and you 
soon get utterly tired of their company. 

Your lettcrs, papers, and magazines help, of 
course, to while away many a weary hour. Riding 
after enttle, branding, &e., is your chief excite. 
ment ; but let me say that constant daily work at 
that gets monotonous in time. You have some 
big-game shooting, always more or less diflicult 
of access ; and you have trout-fishing—successful, 
when the fish choose to bite. I have generally 
found the best fishing when the weather was 
hottest and the mosquitoes thickest. Again, 
remember that a small band of cattle does not 
return ready cash in proportion to a large 
one, Your expenses are greater in_ propor- 
tion, and the results are lable to discourage 

ou. 

To a lover of scenery, the change from Britain’s 
green hilla and mossy woods to the dull yellow 
browns of the ‘Iockies’ is dispiriting. For a 
few weeks in June, a greenish tint pervades the 
hillsides, and then, alas! how quickly do the 
yellows and browns triumph! + du not write 
this to discourage earnest fellows from going 
into ranching; but they must not expect—as 
many seem to do—tlat life out West is one 
of rosea, and that with a small a to begin 
with, they can hunt and fish and lave a con- 
stantly jolly time, and in a very few years 
come home with a fortune. Life in summer 
is endurable; but how about winter} The beat 
ranges are in the north-western country, and 
the winters are ainply awful. It has always 
been n wonder to me how cattle survive at all, 
much less come out in good condition in spring. 
How about the nice gentlemanly fellow from 
home and home luxuries, enduring a winter 
with thermometer ranging from twenty to sixty 
degrees below zero ! wo yeara ago, the spirit 
glasses stood i: Southern Montana at sixty 
degrees below zero for over twenty hours at ons 
time. Needless to say the mercury glasses were 
all frozen solid.) He rides forth on the range 
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to look af his cattle, and comes in, probably, 
cheekbones, hands, and feet nipped, 


with a 
more or less severely. Next day, he does the | pears 


same, with similar results, and then vows he 
won't go again. He remains indoors for a few 
days, roasting beside a big stove, gets impatient 
at the deadly weariness of his Fite, and goes 
fishing through the ice—catches a few fish; 
results same as when riding. He then thinks 
he will try deer-tracking, or possibly a little 
amateur trapping. In either case he tramps all 
day through deep snow, varied by falling into 
a hidden spring-hole now and again, getting 
wet, and instantly his legs are incased in a solid 
mail of ice, which he must break, in order to 
walk. He comes home at night tired ont, 
perhaps with game, more likcly without; and 
vowing he has had enuagh of that sort of thing, 
falls back on cards and whisky, and so gets 
through the winter. 

Some fellows have a hazy sort of idea that. 
by hiring out as cowboys, they eventually will 
be, by hook or crook, taken in as partners by 
the stock-owner. This is about the greatest 
error they can fall into. Nine stockmen ont 
of ten would not give a new arrival his board 
for his services. He cannot ride—I mean, he 
cannot st on one of our quarter-tamed bronchos 
much over three minutes; he knows nothing 
whatever about the semi-wild habits of Western 
cattle, or how to manage them. A good cowboy 
requires special knowledge and special] points in 
his character; and constant daily practice for 
years is necded to acquire the one and develop 
the others, 

Of course, you can do as some of the Cheyenne 
fellows do, live practically in town, and let the 
ranche run itself. They have an attractive club 
and good society there, and lots of the men 
make Cheyenne their headquarters. This may be 
business, when you own, or manage, large herds, 
and when you depend on your foreman to do 
the work, while you pose gracefully in front as 
a cattle-king; but it is anything but business 
where you have only a small band, on the 
success of which depends your future. Sternly 
and ruefully, you must turn your back on the 
delights of town, and manfully determine to stay 
up-country and see it through. 


REMAINS OF ANCIENT LONDON, 


In constructing the last section of the Metropo- 
litan (or ‘Underground’) Railway—that cxpen- 
sive three-quarters of a mile, which it is said 
will cost three millions—many curious discoveries 
have been made, and many interesting relics 
brought to light. The section commences at the 
present Mansion House Station, in Cannon Street, 
and proceeds nearly east, at a considerable depth, 
terminating at the present Tower Hill Station, 
and thus completing what is commonly called 
the ‘Inner Circle.’ In its course, the railway 
tunnel traverses one of the most ancient sites 
~of the original British-Roman London; and the 
discoveries alluded to chiefly refer to that period. 
The most important of these haa been a very 
Perret built landing-stage or pier, not on the 

ks of the Thames, but on the left bank of 
Wall Brook, near its confluence with the Thames, 
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which leads direct to the river. The stage ap- 
to have been erected with much care and 
skill, and is a Bhs superior work. Firat, the 
spot is filled in with oak timber-piling, saa’ 
bound together; on this is laid a conerete bed, 
which, in its turn, supports a Roman tesselated 
pavement. 

The Wall Brook at that period was doubtless 
a stream of some importance, having perhaps a 
mouth sufficiently broad to make a sort of useful 
harbour, just off the Thames; hence the necessity 
of a landing-pier or stage being constructed here 
for commercial purposes. Nor is this the only 
one of the kind which the railway-worke have 
brought to Hight, for a second has been found 
beneath Trinity Square Gardens, which are situ- 
ated on the spot known as ‘Tower Hill,’ so cele- 
brated in history as the place of public execu- 
tion. This second landing-stage also appears 
to have stood on a bank leading to the river, 
forming, like the other, a small harbour for 
the unloading of craft or landing of passengers. 
This stage is ‘uit in the same way—timber-piles 
supporting a concrete bed, and on this again the 
usual Roman tile pavement. But it was observed 
that the oak-piling was surrounded by a number 
of oak-tree roots, Nesding to the supposition that 
the ground had to be cleared of its original forest 
before the building operations of the landing-stage 
were begun. This is confirmed by the fact that 
the spot where these discoveries were made must 
have been outside the eastern boundary of the 
original city of London; because a fortress—or 
work of some kind—was erected by the Romans 
for the protection of the city on that side, on the 
site of Giindul vh’s still existing ‘Tower, and of 
course outside the town, and surrounded probably 
at that period by the ‘forest primeval.’ 

The underground track of this part of the 
railway has proved a storehouse for relics of both 
Roman and medieval times. A great deal of 
pottery has been found, as well as articles of glass- 
ware, and even cannon-balls. Two leaden cotlins 
were brought to light of decided Roman pattern ; 
also Roman coins. Amongst the many Roman 
tiles which were unearthed, one of them bears 
the distinct mark of a dag’s foot, which can 
only be explained by the animal having walked 
over the tile whilst it was still soft after its 
manufacture. «Two entire skeletons were also 
discovered, each head downwards—one in Trinity 
Square, and one at the bottom of a well twenty- 
five fect below the ground, in Aldyate. The 
remains of the windlass which had once been at 
the top were also discovered, together with some 
pices of broken pottery. A second well was also 
ound near the first; but their age has not been 
determined, 

Below the station at Tower Hill, some timber- 
iles were uncovered, which have been stated to 
v»e the remains of the scaffold on which Lords 
Kilmarnock, Balmerino, and Lovat suffered in 
the last century. But this scems unlikely, as 

no doubt the scaffold was removed after the last 
execution. But even if it waa not, one hundred 
and forty years would hardly be suthcient to 
bury, many feet below the surface, so large an 
article as a timber scaffold. A rare and curious 
print, giving a view of Tower Hill on the occasion 


of the death of Lord Lovat, shows the scaffold 











were ar 
about the middie of the Hill, and consequently to 
the south-west af the present station. 

Since the above was written, we learn that 
‘more unexpected but important evidence’ has 
been brought to light of the buildings of ancient 
London, by the destruction of the remains of 
old London Wall. It had already been noticed 
that the foundations of the Roman wall by the 
river were made up very much of materials which 
had been already used in public buildings, and 
near to Tower Hill it has been discovered that 
some fine sepulchral monuments have been made 
to serve the same purpose. During the further 
destruction of the wall, it has been found to have 
been partly constructed with stones belonging to 
older buildings to a very great extent, some of 
the bastions being composed of them. In the 
wall in Castle Street, Bevis Marks, sculptured 
stones on which are inscriptions are being dis- 
covered, and carefully collected by some zealous 
antiquaries, for deposit in the Guil-.uall Museum, 


THE ‘STRONG-ROOM’ AT PETERBOROUGH. 


We have already referred (see Journal, page 
464) to the singular revelation of a regular 
system’ of medieval ‘jerry-building’ found to 
have existed in Peterborough Cathedral; and 
we have now to record another interesting dis- 
covery, by which the old ‘strong-room’ of the 
church has been brought to light. In excavat- 
ing for the foundations of the piers of the new 
central tower, sume ancient masonry was found 
deep below the surface, which was at once pro- 
nounced to be the remains of the original Saxon 
church, which, together with the monastery, had 
been destroyed by the marauding Danes. These 
remains indicated thut the former church occu- 
pied nearly the position of the present one ; and 
whilst these antiquarian researches were going 
on, speculation was rife as to a ceriain crypt or 
chamber supposed to exist close under the floor 
of the present church, as indicated by Gunton, 
who wrote the History of the cathedral not very 
Jong after it. narrow escape from the hands of 
Cromwell’s soldiers, 

Accordingly, a careful search was made by 
Dean Perowne and the clerk of the works, 
to the north of the great central tower, and 
bordering on the south end of the north tran- 
sept; when the accuracy of the calcv lations 
was proved, and their labours rewarded by the 
discovery, immediately under the pavement, of 
an underground chamber meusuring six feet 
three inches in length, by four feet wide, and 
six feet high. A curved flight of steps rises from 
one side of the chamber, whilst a straight flight 
leads off at one end, and both ascenl directly 
to the floor of the church above, The vault was 
found to be filled with all sorts of apparent 
rubbish in stone and metal. On close inspection, 
however, much of this proved to be parts of 
the choir-screen, which, from its great beauty, 
had been the glory of the church and the 
admiration of historians for centuries, but which, 
at the sacking of the church by Cromwell's 
soldiers in 1643, had been pulled to the ground 
with ropes, and then smashed to pieces, The 
rest of the contents consisted of pieces of stone, 
forming parts of what had once been, appa- 
rently, a reredos ; bits of stained glass, which Tost 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 
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of broken swords and pikes; pieces of leathern 
pr gemia eins jet ye ; and a qu 

mes of anim robably sh which 
been used for fool. 

On the chamber being cleared and closely 
examined, sa RP authorities pronounced thé 
floor to be much older work than the rest of the 
vault, and it is not impossible that this might 
have been part of the floor of the original Saxon 
church, It was composed of large flags, several 
of which had been violently disturbed, possibl: 
by Cromwell’s looters, in their search for spoi 
and in the thought of finding another hidden 
chamber still lower down, Whether or not they 
found any valuables does not appear to be known ; 
but the supposition is that sey did not, or it 
would have been ref by contemporary 
historians. 

Opinions seem divided as to the use of this 
vault, The more general opinion appears to 
be that it was nothing more or less than the 
‘strong-room’ of the monastery. In medieval 
times, secrecy was often more trusted in than locks 
and bars ; for the latter, force and patience might 
ultimately overcome; but a hidden secret would 
be a secret eti!l; and in the present instance, 
ag there was not the emallest outward indication 
of the existence of such a chamber, so long as 
the secret was kept inviolate, the chamber and 
its contents were safe. All the facts in con- 
nection with this interesting discovery being 
taken into careful consideration, the conclu- 
sion may be safely arrived at, that this chamber 
or vault was indecd the ‘strong-room’ or ‘safe,’ 
contrived and cleverly concealed ecnturies ago, 
beneath the floor of the great cathedral, for 
the purpose of containing the money and trea- 
sures belonging to the cunmmmunity of the mon- 
astery of Peterborough, and now so unexpect- 
edly laid open to the cager gaze of admuirin 
antiquaries and architects of tlis present year o 
grace 1884. Perhaps discoveries of still decper 
interest are in store for us from amongst the 
foundations of this grand medieval fane. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 
BURNS AND RCALDS. 


Tene are very few homes whose inmates have 
not at some time or other suffered more or leas 
reverely from the effects of a burn; there are 
few persons who ever forget the severity of the 
pain that succeeds a bad burn; and vet there are 
very few who make any provision for the proper 
treatment of such wounds. This neglect arisea 
from indifference or from ignorance, but chiefly 
the latter. A burn treated in time does not take 
nearly so long to heal, and generally heals better 
than it otherwise would. The object of the 
present paper ia to make familiar a few of the 
remedies which are generally applied to burns 
~—remedies so simple in themselves that they 
can be applied by a..y person. 

The best thipg to apply to a burned or scalded 
part is Carron*oil spread on lint or linen. The 
main object in the vreatment of a burn is to keep 
the affected part out of contact with the air; but 
the of the treatment to which our attention 
should be first directed is that which will lessen 
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their colour on exposure to the air; fragments 
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or remove the pain. Ice or cold water is some- 
times used; and sometimes water moderatel: 
warm, or e gentle heat, gives relief. Carron ou 
—s0 called from the famous Carron ironworks, 
where it is extensively used—not only lessens the 
immediate pain, but covers the part with a film 
which effectually shuts out the air and prevents 
the skin getting dry. 

This Carron oil can be prepared in oa very 
simple way. It consists of equal parts of olive 
oil and lime-water. Olive oil, or salad or Lucca 
oil, is the oil best suited for the purpose ; but if 
not easily obtainable, linseed oil answers the pur- 

ose very well. Lime-water can be easily made 

y any one, if it cannot be procured otherwise. 
About a teaspoonful of the lime used by builders 
—if the purer kind, is not obtainable—added to 
a pint of water and Well shaken, is all that is 
required, It is then allowed to scttle, and the 
water when required is drawn off without disturb- 
ing the sediment at the bottom. Pour the oil on 
the lime-water, stir or shake well, and the mixture 
is ready for use. It is poured freely between two 
folds of lint, or the lint dipped in the mixture ; 
the lint apuiied to the wound, and held in position 
by a bandage. The wound may be dressed twice 
a day; but in dressing, the wound should be 
exposed to the air the shortest possible time. If 
the lint adheres to the wound, it must not be 
pulled off, but first moistened thoroughly with 
the oil, when it comes off easily. In some cases, 
it is not advisable to remove the lint. Under 
such circumstances, the best way to proceed is 
to lift up one fold of the lint, drop the oil within 
the folds, replace the fold as betore, and secure 
the bandage. Carron oil is one of those things 
that no household should be at any time with- 
out. 

Considering the simplicity of the cure, how 
easily olive oil and lime-water can be obtained, 
let us hope that for the sake of relieving even a 
few minutes’ pain, no reader of this paper will be 
in the future without a bottle of Carron oil. 


INTERESTING DISCOVERY AT ROME. 


A beautiful statue of Bacchus has recently 
been discovered in a hollow place beneath the 
staircase in the library at Hadrian’s Villa, Rome. 
It represents the god not as the coarse dissipated 
old man, but according to his later aspect, as a 
beautiful effeminate youth. It is singularly well 

reserved, the right hand only being missing. 

ts great beauty was at once recuyuised, and 
casts were Bomedionly made, one of which is 
at Berlin, another at Strassburg, and a third in 
the new Cast Museum of Sculpture at Cambridge. 
The statue represents a youth standing with the 
weight of the body thrown on the right leg ; the 
rigbt hand is raised, and held, it is supposed, the 
two-handled wine-cup or kantharos of Bacchus. 
Over the right dioailer is thrown a nebris (fawn- 
skin), which falls back and front with studied sym- 
metry. A question has arisen amongat the learned 
on these subjects as to whether this beautiful work 
of ancient art is itself an original, or a copy in 
marble from a bronze original. And then comes 
the still more important inquiry, what is its 
date? Professor Michaelie—s noted authority— 
states his opinion that ‘the statue is a work of 
the eclectic school, the post-Alexandrian manner 
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which selected and combined, and advised] 
imitated, the style of bygone mannera, whi 
sought to revive the manner of the best Attic | 
and ive work ;’ and which the learned pro- | 
fessor fancies he can discern by certain peculiar 
appearances and treatment, and a want of har- 
mony in many minute details, which, however, 
could hardly occur to any ordinary spectator, who 
sees before him simply an exquisitely finished 
and beautiful work of antique art. 


TELEPHONING EXTRAORDINARY. 


The most remarkable piece of telephoning yet 
attempted has been just accomplished by the 
engineers of the ‘International Bell Telephone 
Company,’ who successfully carried out an experi- 
ment by which they were enabled to hold a 
conversation between St Petersburg and Bologe, 
a distance of two thousand four hundred and 
sixty-five miles. Blake transmitting, and Bell 
receiving, instruments were used, and conversa- 
tion was kept up notwithstanding a rather high 
induction. The experiments were carried on 
during the night, when the telegraph lines were 
not at work. The Russian enzineers of this 
Company are so confident of further success 
that they hope shortly to be able to converse 
with ease at a distance of four thousand six hun- 
dred and sixty-five miles; but to aecomplish 
this astonishing feat they must combine all the 
conditions favourable for the transmission of 
telephonic sounds. If it is found possible to 
hold audible conversation at such extraordinary 
distances, it is possible that this fact will be 
speedily improved upon, and we shall be enabled 
to converse freely between London and New 
York, and by-and-by between London and the 
antipodes. 


A MODERN MADRIGAL 


Comer, for the buds are burst in the warren, 

And the lamb’s first bleat is heard in the mond ; 
Come, be Phyllis, and 171] be Coryn, 

Though flocks we have none to fold or feed, 





Come for a ramble down the dingle, 

For Spring has taken the Earth to bride; 
Leave the cricket to chirp by the ingle, 

And forth with me to the rivulet-side, 


Lo ! how the land has put from off her 
Her virgin raiment of winter white, 

And laughs in the eyes of the Spring, her lover, 
Who tlings her a garland of flowers and light. 


Hark how the Jark in his first ascension 

Fills heaven with love-songs, hovering on bigh; 
Trust to us for the Spring's intention, 

Trust to the morn for a stormless sky. 


I know the meadow for daffodownudillies, 
And the haunt of the crocus purple and gold ; 
I'l! be Coryn, and you ‘It be Phyllis, 
Springs to-day are as sweet as of old. 
FP. Wrvitns Hows. 
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UNDER THE sacCORNS. 
BY RICHARD JEFFERIES. 
AUTHOR OF THE ‘GAMEKEEPEL AT HOME,’ ETO. 
Coutna along a woodland lane, a small round 


and glittering object in the brushwood caught 
my attention. The ground was but just hidden 
in that part of the wood with a thin growth of 
brambles, low, and more like creepers than any- 
thing else. These scarcely bid the surface, which 
was brown with the remnants of oak-leaves ; there 
seemed 80 little cover, indeed, that a mouse might 
have been scen. But at that spot some great 
spurge-plants hung this way and that, leaning 
aside, as if the stems were too weak to uphold 
the heads of dark-green leaves. Thin grasses, 
perfectly white, bleached by sun and dew, stood 
ina bunch by the spurge ; their seeds had fallen, 
the last dregs of sap had dried within them, 
there was nothing left but the bare stalks. A 
erecper of bramble fenced round one side of the 
spurge and white grass bunch, and brown leaves 
were visible on the surface of the grount throuch 
the intcrsatices of the spray. It was in the midst 
of this little thicket that a small, dark, and glitter- 
ing object caught my attention. I kKuew it was 
the eye of some creature at once, bet, supposing it 
nothing more than a young rabbit, wa passing 
on, thinking of other matters, when it occurred 
to me, before [ could finish the step I had taken, 
so quick is thought, that the eye was not 
large enough to be that of a rabbit. I stopped ; 
the black glittering eye had yone—the crea- 
ture had lowered its neck, but immediately 
noticing that I was luoking in that direction, it 
cautiously raised itself a little, and I saw at once 
that the eye waa the eye of a bird. This I knew 
first by its size, and next by its position in rela- 
tion to the head, which was invisible—for had 
it been a rabbit or bare, its ears would have pro- 
jected. The moment after, the eye itself con- 
firmed this—the nictitating membrane was rapidly 
drawn over it, and as rapidly removed. This 
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two yards, I could not even sev its head, nothing 
but the black glittering eyeball, on which the 
light of the sun glinted. The sunbeams came 
over my shoulder straight into the bird’s face. 
Without moving—which I did not wish to 
do, as it would disturb the bird—I could not 
see its plumage; the bramble spray in front, 
the spurge bchind, and the bleached grasses 
at the side, perfectly concealed it. Only two 
birds I considered would be likely to squat 
and remain quiescent Hke this—partridge or 
pheasant; but I could not contrive to view 
the least portion of the neck. A moment after- 
wards the eye came up again, and the bird 
slightly moved its head, when I saw its beak, 
and knew it was o pheasant immediately. I 
then stepped forward—almost on the bird—and 
a young pheasant rose, and flew between the 
trec-trunks to a deep dry watercourse, where it 
disappeared under some withering, yellow ferns. 
Of course 1 could easily have solved the pro- 
blem long before, merely by startling the bird ; 
but what would have been the pleasure of that? 
Any plough-lad could have forced the bird to 
rise, and would have recognised il as a pheasant ; 
to me, the pleasure consisted in discovering it 
under every difficulty. That was woodcraft ; 
to kick the bird up would have been simply 
nothing at all. Now I found why I could not 
see the pheasant’s neck or body ; it was not really 
concealed, but shaded ont ly the mingled huea 
of the white grasses, the brown leaves of the 
surface, and the general gray-hrown tints. Now it 
was gone, there was 9 vacant space—its plumage 
had filled up that vacant space with hues so 
similar, that at no farther disteice than two yards, 
I did not recognise it by colour. Had the 
bird fully carrie out its instinct of concealment, 
and kept its head down as well as its body, I 
should have passed it. Nor should I have eeen 
its head if it hai looked the other way; the eye 
betrayed itsapresence, The dark glittering eye, 
which the sunizht touched, caught my attention 


membrane is the distinguishing mark of a bird’s| instantly, There is nothing like an eye in inani- 


eye. But what bird? 


Although I was within | mate nature; no flower, no speck on a bough, 
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red haws, the red unri blackberries, red 
bryony berries, reddish-yellow fungus; yellow 
hawkweed, yellow ragwort, yellow hazel leaves, 
elms, spots in lime or beech; not a speck of 
yellow, red, or brown, the yellow sunlight doea 
not find out. And these make antumn, with 
the caw of rooks, the peculiar autumn caw of 
laziness and full feeding, the sky blue as March 
between the great masses of dry cloud floatin, 
over, the mist in the distant valleys, the tinkle o 
traces as the plough turns, and the silence of the 
woodland birds. 'The lark calls as he rises from 
the earth, the swallows still wheeling call as the 
go over, but the woodland birds are mostly still, 
and the restless sparrows gone forth in a cloud to 
the stubble. Dry clouds, because they evidently 
contain no moisture that will fall as rain here; 
thick mists, condensed haze only, floating on 
before the wind. The oaks were not yet 
pes their leaves were half green, half brown ; 

ime had begun to invade them, but had not 
yet indented his full mark. 

Of the year there are two most pleasurable 
seasons: the spring, when the oak-leaves come 
russet brown on the great oaks; the autumn, 
when the oak-leaves begin to turn. At the 
one, I enjoy the summer that is coming; at 
the other, the summer that is going. At cither, 
there is a freshness in the atmosphere, a colour 
everywhere, a depth of blue in the sky, ao 
welcome in the woods. The redwings had not 
yet come; the acorns were full, but still green ; 
the greedy rooke longed to see them riper. They 
were very numerous, the oaks covered with them, 
a crop for the greedy rooks, the greedicr pigeons, 
the pheasants, and the jays. 

One thing 1 missed—the corn, So quickly 
was the harvest gathered, that those who delight 
in the colour of the wheat had no time to 
enjoy it. If any painter had been looking for- 
ward to August to enable him to paint the corn, 
he must have been disappointed. There was no 
time ; the sun came, saw, and conquered, and the 
sheaves were swept from the field. Before yet 
the reapers had entered one field of ripe wheat, 
I did indeed for a brief evening obtain a glimpse 
of the richness and still beauty of an English 
harvest. The sun was down, and in the west, a 
pearly gray light spread widely, with a little 
scarlet drawn along its lower border. Heavy 
shadows hung*in the foliage of the elms; the 
clover had closed, and the quiet moths had taken 
the place of the humming bees. Southwards, the 
full moon, a red-yellow disk, shone over the 
wheat, which = aul the finest pale amber. 
A quiver of colour—an undulation—seemed to 
stay in the air, left from the heated day; the 
sunset hues and those of the red-tinted moon 
fell as it were into the remnant of day, and 
filled the wheat; they were poured into it, so 
that it grew in their colours. Still heavier the 
shadows deepened in the elms; all was silence, 
save for the sound of the reapers on the other side 
of the hedge, ‘slash—rustle, ‘slash—rustle,’ and 
the drowsy night came down as oy az an eyelid. 

While I eat on the log under the oak, every 
now and then wasps came to the crooked pieces 
of sawn timber, which had been barked. They 
did not appear to be biting it—they can easily 
snip off fragments of the hardest oxk—they merely 
alighted and examined it, and went on again. 




















no gleaming stone wet with dew, nothing, indeed, 
to witli it can be compared. The e Sunred 
it; I could not overlook an eye. Neither nature 
nor inherited experience had taught the pheasant 
to hide ita eye; the bird not only wished to 
conceal itself, but to watch my motions, and 
looking up from its cover, was immediately 
observed. 

At a turn of the lane there was a great heap 
of oak ‘chumps,’ crooked logs, sawn in dexigth 
and piled together. They were eo crooked, it 
was difficult to find a seat, till I hit on one larger 
than the rest. The pile of ‘chunks’ rose half-wa: 
up the stem of an oak-tree, and formed a wal 
of. wood at my back ; the oak-boughs reached over 
and made a pleasant shade. The sun was warm 
enough to render restjng in the open air delicious, 
the wind cool enough téprevent the heat becoming 
too great ; the pile of timber kept off the draught, 
80 that I could stay and listen to the gentle ‘hush, 
rush’ of the breeze in the oak above me; ‘hush’ 
as it came slowly, ‘rush’ as it came fast, and a 
low undertone as it nearly ceased. So thick 
were the haws on a bush of thorn opposite, that 
they tinted the hedge, a red colour among the 
yellowing hawthorn leaves. To this red hue 
the blackberries that were not ripe, the thick 
dry red sorrel stalka, a bright canker on a 
brier, almost as bright as a rose, alded their 
colours, Already the foliage of the bushes had 
been thinned, and it was sel to see through 
the upper parts of the boughs. The sunlight, 
therefore, not only touched their outer surfaces, 
but passed through and lit up the branches within, 
and the wild-fruit Spon them. Though the sky 
was clear and blue between the clouds, that is, 
without mist or haze, the sunbeams were coloured 
the faintest yellow, as they always are on a ripe 
autumn day. This yellow shone back from 
grass and leaves, from bough and_trec-trunk, 
and seemed to stain the ground. It is very plea- 
sant to the eyes, a soft, delicate light, that gives 
another beauty to the atmosphere. Some roan 
cows were wandering down the lune, feeding on 
the herbage at the side; their colour, too, was 
lit up by the peculiar light, which gare a singular 
softness to the large shadows of the trees upon 
the sward. In a meadow by the wood the oaks 
cast broad shadows on the short velvety sward, 
not so sharp and definite as those of summer, 
but tender, and as if were drawn with a loving 
hand. They were large shadows, though it was 
mid-day—a sign that the sun was no longer at 
his greatest height, but declining; in July, they 
would scarcely have extended beyond the rim 
of the boughs; the rays would have dropped 
perpendicularly, now they slanted. Pleasant as 
it waa, there was regret in the thought that 
the summer was going fnst. Another sign— 
the grass by the gateway, an acre of it, was 
brightly yellow with hawkweeds, and under 
these were the last faded brown heads of meadow 
clover; the brown, the bright yellow disks, 
the green grass, the tinted eunlight falling upon 
it, caused a wavering colour that fleeted before 
the glance. 

things brown, and yellow, and red, are 
brought out by the autumn sun; the brown 
furrows freshly turned where the stubble was 
pease, the brown bark of trees, the brown 
en leaves, the brown stalks of plants; the 
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Loo at them, I did not notice the Jane till | 
something moved, and two y pheasants ran | 
by along the middle of the Pienek and into the 
cover at the side. The grass at the edge which 
they pushed through nied behind ema, and 
feeble as it was—grass only—it shut off the 
interior of the cover as firmly as iron bars. 
The pheasant is a strong lock upon the woods ; 
like one of Chubb’s patent locks, he closea the 
woods as firmly as an iron safe can be shut. 
Wherever the heaane 4 is artificially reared, and a 
great ‘head’ kept up for battue-shooting, there the 
woods are sealed. No matter if the wanderer 
approach with the most harmless of intentions, it 
is exactly the same as if he were o species of 
burglar. The botanist, the painter, the student of 
nature, all are met with the high-barred gate and 
the threat of law. Of course, the heasant-lock 
can be opened by the silver key ; still, there is the 
fact, that since pheasants have been bred on a0 
large a scale, half the beautiful woodlands of Eng- 
land have been fastened up. Where there is no 
artificial rearing there is much more freedom ; 
those who love the forest can ream at their plea- 
sure, for it is not the fear of damave that locks the 
gate, but the pea In every sense, the so- 
called sport of battue-shootiny is injurious—injuri- 
ous to the sportsman, to the poorer class, to the 
community. Every true sportaman should dis- 
courage it, and indeed dovs, I was talking with a 
thorough sportsman recently, who told me, to my 
delight, that he never reared birds hy hand ; yet he | 
had 6 fair Teed and could alwi ays give a good | 


day’s sport, judged as any reasonable man would 


judge sport. Nothing must enter the domains! could scarcely swim through them. 


of the hand-reared pheasant; even the niyhtin- 
pale is not safe. A naturalist has recorded 
thet in a district he visited, the nightingales 
were always shot by the keepers and their eggs 
smashed, because the singing of these birds at 
night disturbed the repose of the pheasants! 
| They also always stepped on the cggs of the 
fern-owl, which are laid on the ground, and shot 
the bird if they saw it, for the same reasvn, as 
it makes a jarring sound at dusk, The fern-owl | 
or goatsucker is one of the most hariniess of 
birds—a sort of evening swallow—living on 
moths, chafers, and similar nizhi-flying insects, 
Thus the man in velveteen» plays ‘fantastic 
tricks’ before high heaven ! 

Continuing my walk, still und the onks and 
green acorns, I wondered why I did uot meet, ; 
any one. There |was a man cutting fern in the | 
wood—a labourer—and anoth: cutting up thistles 
in a field ; but with the exception of men actually 
employed "and paid, F did not meet a single person, 
though the lane I was following is close to 
several well-to-do places. Icall that a well-to-do 

lace where there are hundreds of large villas 


inhabited by wealthy people. It is true that 
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| out anything, or deacribe it, the interest exhibited 
is mark Every one takes an interest, but 
no one goes to see for himeelf. For instan 
since the natural history collection was remo ved 
from the British Museum to a separate building 
at South Kensington, it is stated that the visitors 
to the Muscum ‘have fallen from an average of 
twenty-five hundred a day to one thousand ; the 
inference is, that out of every twenty-five. fifteen 
z to sce the natural history eases, ‘Indeed, 





it is difficult to find a person who does not take 
an interest in sume department of natural history, 
and yet I scarcely ever meet any one in the 
ficlds, You may meet many in the autumn far 
away in places famous for scenery, but almost 
none in the meadows at home. On the other 
hand, if the labouring classes have a holiday, 
they immediately go out the country. 

I stayed by a ee pond to look at the shadows 
of the trees on the green surface of duckweed. 
The soft green of the smovth weed received the 
shadows as if specially prepared to show them 
to advantage. the more the tree was divided— 
the more interlaced its brauches and less laden 
with foliage, the more it ‘came out’ on the 
areen surface ; cach slender twig was reproduced, 
jand sometimes even the leaves. From au oak, 
brown, and from a lime, orange leaves had fallen, 
and remained on the green weed; the flags by 
the shore were turning brown; a tint of yellow 
was creep ng up the rushes, aud the great trunk 
j of a fir shone reddish brown in the sunlight. 


| There was colour even avout the still puol, where 


the weeds grew so thickly that the moorhens 
In a recent 
paper in Chambcrs’s Journal (No. 25) 1 mentioned 
some of the points of interest that might be 
found alout roofs, Since then, a correspondent 
has told me that in Wales he found a cottage 
rfectly roofed with fern--it grew so thickly as 
conceal the roof, Had a painter put this in 
a picture, many would have exclaimed: ‘How 
fanciful! He must have made it up; it could 
never have grown like that!’ Not long after 
receiving my correspondent’s kind letter, I chanced 
to find a roof near London upon which the 
same fern was growing in lines along tlie tiles, 
It grew pets but was not in so flouriah- 
ing a condition as that found in Wales. Painters 
are sometimes accused of calling upon their 
| magination when they are really depicting fact, 
for the ways of nature vary very much in 
different localities, and that which may seem 
impossible in one place is contmiun enough in 
another. 
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the great majority of pereons have to attend to| Courts was for an instant daub with surprise 


business, even if they enjoy a good income; still,! and chagrin. 


That smurt stroke of business on 


making every allowance for such a necessity, . which be had Leen priding himself was com- 


is singular how few, how very few, scem 
ica the quiet beauty of this lovely oe 
mehow, they do not seem to see it—to loo 
over it; there is no excitement in it, for one 
thing They can see a great deal in Paris, but 
nothing in an English meadow. I have often 
wordered at the rarity of meeting any one in 
the fields, and yet—curious anomaly—if you point 


ip pletely spoiled, and all possibility of ingratiating 
himself with Mr Sideld was at an end. 

When tho bill was produced by Coutts, Wren- 
tham had bedém: white, and his lips, dry and 
feverish, closed tightly. When the signatures 
were calmly acknowledged by Philip and Shield, 
he gazed at them with a bewildered expression, 
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then grasped the back of a chair and pretended 


te be looking through the window at something 
opposite. Sergeant Dier gave a slight jerk of 
his body as if lifting his heel from the floor. 
He darted a suspicious glance at his employer 
and at Wrentham. Then he turned to Tuppit 
and gazed at him with a bland admiring smile. 
Shield, Beecham, Philip, and Tuppit were un- 
moved. 

Coutts took the bill from Tuppit, and after 
deliberate examination replaced it in his pocket- 
book, 

*T am delighted to find that it is all right, 
and that it will be duly honoured,’ he said ; but 
cool as he was, the’Yerrimony of his tone contra- 
dicted the words. ‘The fact that it is so takes 
me out of a very awkward corner. I must say, 
however, Mr Shicld, that you would have saved 
yourself and me a great deal of unnecessary 
trouble and waste of time if you had told me 
when I first came that the thing was correct.’ 

‘Have a lot of things on my mind. Forget 
sometimes,’ Shield jerked out carelessly. 

‘Ah, it’s a misfortune to have a bad memory 
in business, I trust you will not forget to do 
justice to the motives which brought me to 
you,’ 

‘Oh, I’ do your motives full justice,’ answered 
Shield with a grunt which would have developed 
into a coarse guffaw but for a strong effort of 
self-restraint. 

Coutts felt this indignity, although he did not 
feel the contemptible position in which he was 
placed, because he still believed that he had per- 
fectly concealed the ulterior objects he had in 
bringing the supposed forgery directly under 
Shield’s notice. 

‘That is all I ask, and I may say good-morning. 
I hope our next ieeting will be on more agree- 
able busincss.—Good-day, Phil. I thought you 
had got yourself into a particularly nasty mess, 
and was doing my best to save you from the 
consequences,’ 

‘Thank you,’ said Philip, but there was none 
of his usual cordiality in voice or look. 

‘Well, there has been a mistake—somewhere. 
I suppose it must be put down to me. However, 
we can afford to let it drop now, 

‘Best thing you can do,’ growled Shield. 

Coutts paid no attention to the remark. 

‘You'll find bad news when you get to your 
chambers, Phil. There was a bonfire at Ringsford 
last night, and the guv’nor has got hurt.’ 


Philip was prevented from questioning him by | you? 


Mr Shield. 

‘A word in your wise ear before you go, Mr 
Contts Hadleigh. I promised that yqur motives 
in coming to me should have justice done them. 
They shall. I know what they were. You have 
been useful to us, and that will be taken into 
account.’ 

‘It iso satisfaction to have served you in any 
way, rejoined Coutts, unabashed, although he 
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understood the meaning of that parting address, 
and knew that somehow he had overreached 

himself, which was even more disagreeable than 

| : , 
being overreached by othera. 

He left the room with as much composure as 
if he had satisfactorily completed an ordinary 
piece of business. 

' Sergeant Dier gave a cheery ‘Good-day, gentle- 
men—come along, Mr Tuppit,’ as he went out. 
ane had continued to edge his way round the 
table to where Wrentham stood, and slipped a 

scrap of paper into his hand. He bowed as if 
taking leave of an audience, and followed the 
detective. 
A hansom was already at the door, and Coutts 
was about to get into it; before doing so he spoke 
with injudicious abruptness to his agent. 
‘ Arrange with your friend about his expenses, 
and call at the office to-morrow at eleven,’ 
‘Then I am to consider the job finished ?’ 
‘Yes, of course.’ 
‘Glad of it, said Dicer, smiling to himself as 
the cab wheeled away. ‘Come along, Bob, there’s 
something I want you to show me, and we niust 
have a refreshment.’ 
As they were about to move away, a servant 
informed Dier that he was wanted by a gentleman 
inside, and he was taken back to Mr Beecham. 
From him he received instructions which appeared 
to give him much satisfaction. 
‘Come along, Bob,’ he said on rejoining that 
personage ; ‘I am put on to a decent sort of thing 
this time. Off with one thing, on with another— 
that’s the way to do it, my boy,’ 
He ht a cigar, and linking his arm in that of 
his companion, he led the way to a small tavern 
situated in a by-street in convenient proximity 
to the mews. Although the bar was crowded 
with coachmen and ostlers, the tap-room was at 
this time of day little frequented, and at present 
was unoccupied. 

‘Ah, this is cosy,’ said Dier, seating himself 

with his back to the winduw. ‘Now we can have 

a rest and achat. Won’t you smoke?’ 

He gave Tuppit a cigar, ordered sherry for 

himself, and beer ‘in the pewter’ for his com- 

penn The little conjurer drank as if he had 

een parched with thirst. Then he smoked and 
presently beyan to feel comfortable. Dier, mean- 
while, entertained him with various anusing pro- 
fessional experiences ; ordered more becr, and Bob 
felt more comfortable. When the sergeant saw 
him at ease, he approached the subject in which 
he was interested. 

‘I was forgetting that trick I wanted you to 

explain to me, Tuppit. When I saw it done, 

it fairly puzzled me, and you know I am up 
to a few tricks of your trade.’ 

‘You'd have been a first-rate hand tf you 

had only taken to it. But what was it puzzled 

‘Well, the fellow who was doing it was handed 

a card, as it might be. He looked at it—gave 

it back to us, and it wasn’t the same.’ 

‘One of the easiest tricks in the whole art,’ 

said Bob with professional contempt for the 

amateur. ‘I thought you would have known 
how that is done.’ 

‘Explain, Bob, explain. We haven't got carda, 

but here is a bit of note-paper, and we'll cut 

it in two, so that the parts will be exactly alike. 


_ 
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this is the one you are to give me back in its 
lace’ (unperceived by Tuppit, Dier deftly pricked 

P - / , : 

the second piece with a pin which he held 

concealed between his forefinger and thumb). 
‘There, go ahead; I’li shut my eyes until you 
are ready.’ 

The coniutet took the marked paper and almost 
immediately gave the word ‘ready.’ Dier gave 
him the second paper, and Tuppit, laughing, 
talked about the absurd eimplicity of the trick, 
his astonishment that his friend should not know 
it, refused to believe in his ee and gave 
him back the paper. The detective held it up 
between him and the light: the pin-pricks were 
there—the papers had been changed. e whistled 
softly, smiled, and emitted two clouds of smoke. 

*T believe I understand it now,’ he said, nodding 
familiarly ; ‘that’s how you changed the bills up 


there.’ 

Tuppit was silent. 

¢ Ve 1, I won’t ask any questious,’ the detective 
went on; ‘it isa family affair and to be settled 
on the quiet, and if the thing is genuine, it is 
no business of mine how it comes to be 40. But 
that fellow who sent for me first meant mischief, 
although he fancied he humbugged me with his 
gammon about not voing the entire length.’ 

‘He did mean mischief,’ said Tuppit, huskily. 

‘He can’t manage it though. ow, what you 
have got to do is to let Mr Wrentham understand 
that if he doesn’t make a clean breast of it by 
to-morrow, I’m down on him, and you won't 
have another chance of saving him.’ 

This information was given with good humour, 
but Tuppit was aware of the pleasant way Ser- 
eant Dier had of conducting his business, and, 
having unconsciously betrayed himself, under- 





ing uneasily at his pewter pot, he said : 


thing, he won't be brought to trial.’ 
‘It is not for me to say that. 
dealings with the people, and ought to know what 
they are likely to do. Of course, if there is no 
charge, there will be no trial,’ 
There was considerable significance in the smile 


now in the confidence of Mr 
Beecham. 

‘T have written on a bit of paper that ! want 
him to meet me as soon as he can. He knows 


Shield and Mr 
r 


T will have nothing more to do with hun.’ 


hint that if he tries to bolt, or to 
pranks with us, he’ll be in limbo in less than 
no time, and if Jam not mistaken, it will mean 
fifteen years at least.’ 

Bob Tuppit hung his head dejectedly, mutter- 
ing to himself: ‘What will become of the poor 


him such a pink of perfection.’ 
shoulder. 


‘Cheer up, Bob ; you’re the right sort, and 1’Il 
help you if I can. Off with vou to your meeting- 
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So. Now this is the one I am to hand to you;|—'‘you will tell me some day how you managed 








stood that further disguise was useless. So, look- | more than 











| 


place, Wrentham is no fool and will see that | pipe before be went home. 
the game is up... . But, I say’—detuining him; modestly dressed young woman who was gently 


gin palaces lifting their 


y 
little old 
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to get the right bit of paper?’ 
sie yes, some day—when no harm can come 

1 

The anxious and affectionate brother of the 
awindler got on to the top of an omnibus and 
amoked moodily, his reflections being to this 
effect: ‘I suppose it’s iu our natures, I took 
to juggling in an honest way, and he took to 
tuggling the other way. Ah, education was the 
ruin of him—Dad said it would be as soon as he 
saw what a beautiful hand Martin wrote. Lucky 
he’s in his grave; this business would have cut 
him up awful? 

At Camberwell Green Tuppit left the omnibus 
and trudged moodily up to the Mason? Arma, 
a comfortable-looking cls shioned inn, which 
had once been a favouri alting-place of tra- 
vellers between London and the village of 
Dulwich, the town of Croydon, and other places 
in Surrey, It had also been a summer resort of 
Cockneys in the days when there were meadows 
and dairy-farms in the neighbourhood of the 
Green. Although the fields were now covered 
with houses forming long yellow rows with gaudy 
eads on the most pro- 
minent sites, the Masons’ Arms retained most of 


ita ancient characteristics and the survivors of its 
ancient customers. 


The stout white post with its faded swinging 


signboard, stood buldly out at the kerb, having 
at its base » long horse-trough, with a constant 
supply of water. The lower part of the buildin 
waa cased in wood which had been painted 


colour and varnished, but the gloss had been 
long since rubbed off. The lower windows with 
their small pancs of plass stretched from wall to 
wall, but from top to bottom they measured little 
three feet. Above was a_ broad 
balcony set in a rustic framework and ruiling, 


‘T suppose you mean that if he gives up every-| A huge earthen flower-pot stood at each end 


while tables and benches were conveniently place 


You have had | round about. 


Tuppit did not enter the house; he walked 
up and down, disconsolately watching eve 
approaching vehicle in expectation of seeing his 
brother alight from it. e had to wait long; 


and nod which accompanied the words, and it but he was a patient little man, and the business 
was clear to Tuppit that Sergeant Dier was !he had in hand was too grave for him to think 


of quitting his post so long as there was a shred 
of hope that Wrentham would be wise for once 
and keep the appointment. 

It was somewhat late in the afternoon when 


the place, and if he refuses to rake things square | he came walking leisurely up from the Green as 
alter all the mercy that has been shown him, /if he had no reason for haste. Tuppit led the 


way into the inn, nodded to the burly landlord 


‘That’s right, Bob; and you may give him a|as he passed the bar, ascended a narrow staircase 
lay any | and entered the room behind the balcony. 


Wrentham at first affected an air of indifference, 
but the affectation was inetantly laid aside when 


hia brother sharply repeated the detectives warn- 


ing and told him that the torged bill was in the 
hands of those whe would make prompt use of 


kid and the helpless little woman who thinks | it if he did nct repay their generosity by a frank 


revelation of the schemes by which he had 


The detective slapped lim encouragingly on the | ruined Philip Hadleigh. 


wen: ipterrupted by the entrance of a 
man who was mumbling complaining] 
that he must and would have his beer and his 
This was spoken to 


The 
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remonstrating with him. The old man shuffled 
across the floor to a seat. Tu 


uppit opened the 
door of the balcony quickly and went out with 
his brother. In the dusk they could not be 
observed from the street. Wrentham had not 
uite closed the door when he followed his 
rother. There was more hurried conversation 
and argument on Tuppit’s part. 

‘What is it they want me to do?’ asked 
Wrentham sullenly. 

‘This is it, answered Tuppit eagerly. ‘The 
real bill was given to me vA or your child’s and 
wife's sake on the appeal of Mr Philip-—Coutts 
Hadleigh would have sent you to penal servitude. 
The fitss thing you have to do is to let Mr 
Philip know that your insinuations about Miss 
Heathcote were mcede for the purpose of dis- 
tracting his mind from the business, so that you 
mii ht Me free to play your own guine.’ 


(The. nal thing is, that as you have been 
dealing with firms whose clerks have given you 
invoices for double the amounts you paid them, 
you have to refund the money.’ 

Wrentham with elbows on his knees rested his 
Lrow on hia hands. 

‘I didn’t say anything about Madge Heathcote 
that wasn’t true.’ 

‘But you hinted a great deal that wasn’t true, 
and you must own up to your purpose for doing 
if, or a8 I live, I shall bear witness against you 
myself.’ 


The young woman and the old man quitted 
the Masons’ Arms. That same evening Pansy 
Culver arrived unexpectedly at Willowmere. 





FALSE DAUPHINS. 


WHETHER the boy who died in the arms of M. 
Lasne, and whose body was wrapped in a sheet, 
put into a deal coffin, and buricd in the ceme- 
tery of St-Marguerite, was a poor waif of 
Paris, or the lad who cleaned the shocs of 
his jailer’s wife and should have been Louis 
XVIL. of France, is, judicial judgments not- 
withstanding, a question never likely to be 
satisfactorily settled. Those who have taken the 


most pains to elucidate the mystery agree to court—his peiwon to be at the disposal o 
differ im their conclusions; M. de y agree to| ! government when the sentence had expired. 
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remonstrating with him. The old man shuffled | espousal of his cause wes Madame de Recambour. of his cause was Madame de Recambour. 
She lodged the impostor right royally at her 
mansion af Vitry-la-Frangaise, and gloried in 
seeing her husband do a lackey’s duties for her 
protégé. Balls, concerts, and fétes followed hard 
upon each other in honour of ‘Mon Prince,’ 
until Fouché intervened, and the ambitious tailor 
was condemned to four years’ imprisonment ; 
finding his way, eventually, not to the throne of 
his supposititious sire, but to the Hospital for 
Incurables at Bicétre, to die there in 1812. 

In 1817, the Gentleman's Magazine informed its 
readers that on the 17th of September, a young 
man who called himself Louis XVII. had been 
apprehended at Rouen. Some twenty years 
before, he had presented himself to a lady of La 
Vendée as the orphan child of a noble family of 
the name of Desin. She took him in; but five 
months later, sent him about his business for some 
flagrant misconduct ; and never saw him again 
until confronted with him at Rouen. This was 
Mathurin Brunneau, the son of a shoemaker of 
Vezins, Maine-et-Loire ; who, having learned all 
that Madame Simon knew of the lost’ Louis, went 
about the country proclaiming himself the only 
lawful king of France, until his profitable pere- 
grinations were stopped by his arrest and that 
of four or five of his deluded friends. In the 
following February, Brunneau was arraigned at 
Rouen, and behaved in a most unprincely fashion ; 
challenging the president of the court to fight, 
and calling that dignitary a beast; his many 
insolent exclamations und observations being 
‘couched in ungrammatical language and most 
vulgar terms.’ Tle was pronounced guilty of 
vagabondage ; of publicly assuming royal titles ; 
of fraudulently obtaining deeds, clothes, and con- 
siderable sums of money from divers persons ; 
and finally, of insulting the members of a public 
tribunal in the exercise of their functions, For 
these offences, Brunneau was sentenced to pay a 
fine of three thousand francs and three-fourths of 
the costs of the inquiry, and condemned besides 
to suffer seven years’ imprisonment—two of the 
seven being given him expressly for entrants the 

ue 


being certain that the Dauphin* was done to|®™ none the leas what I am,’ was the only com- 


death in the Temple; M. Louis Blanc us strongly 
inclining to the opinion that he was rescued 
from durance. The wish being father to the 
thought, many royalists believed that the Prince | 
had escaped his enemies, and would some day 
claim his own; and pretenders, as a natural 
consequence, have never been wanting, 

The first of the sham Dauphins appeared in 
the days of the Consulate, in the person of Jean | 
Marie Hervagault, o tailor by trade, who con- 
trived to make some at least among the adherents 
of the ancient monarchy believe in himself and 
his pretensions Notable for her enthusiastic 











ment of the cobbler-prince. Of his accomplices, 
one only was punished, by being mulcted in a 
fourth of the costs of the trial and sent to 
durance for a couple of months. Brunneau served 
his term, and was then set at liberty, only to die 
soon aflerwarda, 

While Brunneau’s trial was yet in progress, a 
well-dressed man, of tall stature and goodly mien, 
walked into the Tuileries, followed the servants 
who were carrying in the king’s dinner, and 
!reached the dining-hall before his uninvited 
prescnee was discovered. He said he was Charles 

e Navarre, and insisted upon seeing the king. 
His desire was not gratified. He was panded 
over to the police, recognised as the mad nephew 
of an exchange broker, and relegated to Charenton 


*The eldest son of a French king was termed the | for the remainder of his days. 


Dauphin, 


Fifteen years later, one Richemont, a baron of 
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his own creation, was found guilty of having, by | correspondence with the royal family of France. 
a reaolution concerted and decided between two} Each and every one of the ee statements 


or more persons unknown, formed a plan for| may be true, and yet Eleazar Williams no true 
destroying the government and fomenting civil | prince. 

war. For this he was sentenced to a term of} Much more to the point was Eleazar’s extra- 
imprisonment ; but his real offence lay in putting | ordinary story of making the acquaintance of 
himself forward as a claimant of the throne, as| the Prince de Joinville on board a steamer, and 
the legitimate representative of the elder branch | afterwards, at his request, calling upon him at 
of the Bourbon family. Richemont managed to|his hotel; when the Prince laid a document 
get out of prison and out of France too. He! in French and English on the table, which the 
soon, however, returned to hia native land, and, missionary found to be a deed whereby Charles 
lived there unmolested long enough to see the| Louis, son of Louis XVI, solemnly abdicated 
second Empire established. In 1853, he died at; the throne of France in favour of Louia-Phili 
the house of the Countess d’Apchier, wife of a| If he would sign this, the Prince promised to 
whilom page at the court of Louis KVI. All| stand ‘godfather to his daughter, take his son 
the papers he left behind him were seized by | to Paris to be educated, ake him with a 
the authorities and sealed up. Determined his i 

claims should not be abrogated by death, the 
pscudo-Dauphin’s friends inscribed on his tomb- 
stone: ‘Here lies Louis CHARLES DE FRANCE, 
born at Versailles, March 27, 1785. Died at 
Gleizé, August 10, 1853’—an inscription crased 
five years afterwards, by order of M. de Persigny, | 
only to be replaced by the equally assertive 
one: 


princely estublishment in France or America, 
at his choice, and tranater“to him all the private 
properly belongin to the supposed deranct 

auphin. Mr Williams was not to be tempted, 
and his tempter returned to France unsatisfied. 
Unfortunately, the Prince de Joinville emphati- 
cally declared the story to be a pure invention ; 
and if remains as unsupported as Williame’s other 
statement, that a gentleman in Baton Rouge 
wrote to him in 1848 to inform him that an 
ayed Frenchman had upon his deathbed declared 


No one will say over my tomb: . 


“Poor Lours, that he had a:sisted in the escape of the Dauphin 
Pere ter ial eee from the Temple, and carried him off to North 


America, where he had been adopted by the 
Indians, concluding with avowing that Eleazar 


A gentleman bearing the name of Eleazar 
Williams was the man. 


Williams died at Hogansburg, in the United 
States, in August 1958, after spending the best; While that worthy was labouring at his voca- 
portion of his life in converting the Indians/ tion in the backwoods, a Prussian Pole, named 
to Wesleyaniem; tlie fatt that he was the Charles William Naundorff, weary of clockmaki 
long-lost son of Louis XVI. being apparently | was getting into trouble by calling himself Louis 
unknown to any but his most intimate friends, Xvi, for which piece of presumption a Prussian 
until one of them published a bovk to enlighten | tribunal sent him to prison for three yeara, This 
the world on the matter, From this we learn| was in 1822. At the expiration of a year, 
as follows: That in the year 1795, a French | Naundorff was sct at liberty. conditionally upon 
family of the name of De Jourdin came to; taking up his residence in the town of Crossen, 
live Albany, in the state of New York;! In 1833, however, he appeared in Paris, and 
Madame giving out that she had been a lady-| applied to the Civil Tribunal of the Seine to be 
in-waiting to Marie-Antoinette, a statement not | recognised og Louis XVII. ; an application result- 
belied by her appearance ; while Monsieur looked | ing in his speedy expulsion from France, and 
and acted more like a servant than the husband | subsequent retirement to Holland, in which 
cf Madame, and the father of Mademoiselle | country he died, on the 10th of August 1845. 
Louise and Monsieur Louis, as the children of} The official certificate of his death described 
the establishment were designated. Thut, some | him as, ‘Charles Louis Bourbon, Duke of Nor- 
little while afterwards, two Frenchmen appeared ; mandy (Louis XVII.), known under the name 
at Ticonderoga with a sickly@and seemingly | of Charles William Naundorfl, born at the 
idiotic boy, who with his belongings—tiso large | chateau of Versailles, in France, March 27, 1785, 
boxes, one of which contained a gold, a silver, | and consequently more than sixty years old; 
and a copper coronation meual of Louis XVI.— json of his late Majesty Louis XVL, king of 
was sonfided to the charge of an Indian chiee| France, and of her Imperial and Royal Highness 
known as Thomas Williams, to be brought up as! Marie-Antoinctte, Archduchess of Austria, queen 
one of the family. That, tumbling from a high| of France, who both died at Paris; husband of 
rock into St George’s Lake, made Eleazar—as he! Jane Einert of this town. Those responsible for 
had been named—as sensible as his red-skinned ; his burial inscribed on his tomb: ‘CHARLES 
brothers by adoption. That, one day a French, Louis, Duke of Normandy, son of Louis XVL 
gentleman called him pauvre garcon, and gave hint | and Marie-Antoinette of Altria. 

a gold-piece. That, going to Long Meadow with| Naundorff left behind him a son, Albert, born 
one of Thomas Williams's sons, to be educated by! in England, and four other children ; on whose 
a Congregational minister, somebody told him he behalf, his widow, Jane Einert, in 1851, brought 
must be of a higher grade of birth than the son'an action before the Tribunal of the Seine; but 
of an Iroquois chief That, after he became | despite the advocacy of Jules Favre, failed in 
8 missionary, one Colonel de Ferriere, before leav-| prevailing upon that court to recognise their 
ing Oneida, with several Indians, to visit Paria, | claima 

obtained Eleazar’s signature, thrice over, to a} In 1863 Albert, the English-born Naundorff, was 
legal document ; and that the said colonel returned | naturalised as a Dutchman by a vote of the Dutch 
to America a rich man, and was known to be in | Chamber ; and in 1874 he appealed against the 
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adverse decision of the Tribunal of the Seine, in 
a guit against the Count de Chambord, demandi 
that he, Ge pa Albert de Bourbon, of the Dute 
army, should be declared the rightful representa- 
tive of the royal Bourbon family. M. Favre again 
upheld his pretensions. He contended that the 
son of Louis XVI. had not died in the Temple. 
Jason and paid by the Count de Montmorin 
and Josephine de Beauharnais, certain devoted 
royalists had drugged the Dauphin, placed him 
in a basket, and carried him into an upper 
room, leaving a lay-figure in his bed. Discovering 
that their prisoner had been spirited away, the 
overnment substituted a deaf-and-dumb child in 

is place, and employed a doctor to poison him ; 
but the apothecary administering an antidote, and 
so frustrating the plan, a, sickly lad was obtained 
from a hospital, and sdu.udying, was duly coffined. 
‘The coffin was taken up-stairs, where the Dauphin 
had passed eight or ten months; the dead y 
was taken out and placed in a basket, and the 
living Louis XVII. put in the coffin. On the 
way to the cemetery, the Dauphin was slipped 
out of the coffin, and some bundles of paper 
slipped in’ The hero of this series of substitu- 
tions was then confided to the care of some 
trusty friends, and all the European courts noti- 
fied of his escape; of which Barras, Hoche, 
Pichegru, and several other public men were also 
advised, 

By way of supporting this extraordinary story, 
M. Favre made some strange assertions ; namely, 
that shortly after Bonaparte’s marriage with 
Josephine, the Dauphin’s coffin was opencd in 
the presence of Fouché and Savary, and found to 
be empty; that Josephine told the secret to the 
Emperor of Russia in 1814, although the Count de 
Provence—that ia to say, Louis X VIIJ.—tried 
to buy her silence with a marshal’s baton for her 
son Bu one; that in the secret treaty of Paris 
the high contracting powers stated that there 
was no proof of the death of Lonis XVII. ; and 
lastly, that Louis XVIII. when dying, directed 
M. Pronchiet to examine thc contents of o certain 
chest, which proved of such a nature that, but for 
the obstinacy of one member of the Council, the 
ministers would have proclaimed the Duke of 
Normandy, king of France. Of course, the Duke 
of Normandy was the elder Naundorff, whose 
life had been twice attempted, once at Prague, 
and once in London; and, said the advocate, 
‘people do not assassinate impostors, but they do 
assassinate kings,’ 

Causes are not to be won by bare assertions and 
smart sayin The court pronounced the story 
of the twofold substitution too fantastic to be 
entertained ; the simultaneous residence within 
the Temple of the child that did die, the child 
that would not die, and the hidden Dauphin, too 
unlikely to be believed ; while the evidence before 
it placed the death of that prince beyond all 
doubt. The documents produced by the appellant 
could have been easily forged by any one conver- 
sant with the events they sought to distort; and 
as for the lider Naundorff’s claims being admitted 
by many people, that went for nothing, since no 
sham Dauphin had ever wanted adherents, It is 
needless to say that Captain Albert de Bourbon 
was dissatisfied ; but he held his peace until the 
death of the Count de Chambord, when he 
publicly protested against the succession of the 
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self king of France. Two manths afe ved him. 
died at Breda. afterwards, he 
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CHAPTER I. 


A PLEasant and novel feature of the Palas. 
Hotel is its wing or annexe, which consists 

a long, low, semi-detached building, in which 
are comprised a dozen or more commodions 
private sitting-rooms. Each of these roome 
opens by means of a French-window on to 
a spacious veranda, from which two steps lead 
down to the lawn and the shrubberies beyond. 
A glass-covered passage lined with shrubs and 
flowering plants leads from the annexe to the 
hotel proper. One of the largest of these private 
sitting-rooms had been engaged by our worthy 
vicar for himself and party. 

Not many minutes had elapsed after the 
departure of Mr Richard Dulcimer, otherwise 
Mr Golightly, in search of a quiet nook where 
he could smoke his Pipe without being observed, 
when Madame De Vigne stepped out through 
the open window on to the veranda, and sat 
down on a low wicker chair opposite o tiny 
work-table. She had rung the on a moment 
before leaving the room, and Jules, the waiter, 
now appeared in answer to the summons, 

‘Madame rang?’ 

‘I want to know at what hour the next 
train from Scotland is due at the station,’ 

Jules bowed and retired. 

At this time Mora De Vigne had touched her 
thirticth year. She was taller than the ordinary 
run of women, with a quict, Juno-like stateliness 
in her every gesture and movement, She had 
dark-brown hair, and large, dark, luminous eyes, 
that to many people seemed like eyes they had 
seen somewhere long ago ina picture. Her com- 

lexion was still as clear and delicate as that of 
Eiarice her sister, who was a dozen years younger ; 
but there were lines of care about her eyes, and 
a touch of en Peat in the curve of her lips. 
In her expression there was something which 
told you instinctively that in years gone by 
she had confronted trouble and sorrow of no 
ordinary kind, and that if peace and quiet days 
were her portion now, there was that in the 
past which could never be forgotten. 

Jules returned. ‘The next train from Scot- 
land is due at half-past seven, madame.’ 

‘Thank you. That is all.” She looked at 
her watch, and then she said to herself with a 
little thrill]: ‘Two hours, and he will be here !’ 

Jules was atill lingering, and Madame De 
Vigne regarded him with a httle surprise. 

*Pardon, but madame does not remember me ?” 
said Jules, addresaing her in French. 

‘No; I have no recollection of having ever 
seen you before I came to this place,’ she 
answered, after regarding him attentively for s 
moment or two. 

‘Yet I remembered madame the moment I 
saw her again.’ 

She could not repress a start. ‘ Again ! Where 
and when have you seen me before # 

‘In Paris, during the terrible days of the 
Commune.’ 








wCa im) 

‘Ah!’ was the only answer, with a little air 
of relief, 

‘It was my fate, madame, to be shot down in 
one of the many street fights that took place 
from house to house. I was carried to the 
H hospital. The doctors said I should be a dead 
man in less than a week, but I am alive and 
here to-day. No thanks to the doctors for that, 
but to you, madame—to yon !’ 

*To me!” 

‘You were there, madame, at the hospital to 
which I was taken, nursing day and night, like 
an angel from heaven, among the sick and 
wounded. You nursed me, madame, ah ! so care- 
re ke so tenderly! But for you I should have 
di a 


*I am very glad to see vou again; but I am 
e for too much of any little 


afraid you n 
service I was able to render you.’ 

‘No, no, madame! Pardon. It was to you 
I owed my life, not to the doctors.’ I was but 
a poor roldier then, I am but a poor gargon 
now; I have nothing, nothing in the world to 


offer you but my thanks,’ 

‘Il am amply repaid by them.’ 

‘Ah, if tele Decroze could but show his 
gratitude in some other way !’ 

“No other way is necessary or possible. Be 
satisfied to know that your thanks will dwell 
pleasantly in my memory for a long time to 
come.’ 

She rose and held out her hand. Jules took 
it as if it were the hand of a queen, bent over 
it, toucbed it respectfully with his lips, placed 
8 hand on his heart, bowed again, then turned 
and went away without another word. He was 
only a gercon, as he had remarked, but then 
he was a Frenchman as well. 

*Poor fellow!’ said Madame De Vigne as she 
resumed her seat and took up her embroidery. 
‘It ig pleasant to know that there is a little 

titude left in the world; only I wish, some- 

ow, that to-day, of all days, he had not spoken 

to me about a past which I so often pray that 
I might be able to forget. Was it not enough 
that the writing of that letter this morning 
should cause all my old wounds to bleed afresh, 
should call up one spectre after another which 
I woukd fain chain down for ever in the lowest 
dungeon of my cats bi Yes, the letter is 
written which reveals the secrefeof my life—a 
secret unknown even to dear Clarice. hat will 
he say, what will he do, when he has read it? 
I fear, and yet I hope. If I wid not ips a little, 
I should be one of the most miserable women 
alive,’ 

She rose, opened her sunshade, and ste 


down from the veranda on to the lawn. ere 


she paced slowly to and fro. For the time being | 


she had that part of the grounds to herself. 
‘Two months ago, he 
him, and I fase, 


learned to love him. But how could I say Yes 
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asked me to marry | in 
although even then I had! 
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the happiness or misery of all my lite to come,’ 
She sched deeply, and closing har auzabiads went 
alowly back to her seat in the veranda, 

‘He aske no questiona, he seeks to know 
nothing of my past life. But if I were to marry 
him without telling him, and some day, by some 
strange chance, he were to learn the truth, would 
he not say that I had deceived him? Would 
not his love? No, no; I dare not. Come 
what may, he must know the truth before it is 
too late, and then if he—— O Harold, Harold! 
why have you taught me to love you so 
deeply !? 

er head drooped forward into her handa, 
She mone herself unseen ; but her sister had 
entered the sitting-room unheard, and was now 
standing at the open window, gazing at her. 

‘Mora dear, what isgthe matter? what is 
amiss? are you ill?’ she asked as she crossed to 
her sister. Then drawing up a footstool, she sat 
down on it, and took one of Mora’s hands in 
both hers, 

‘The matter, dear! Nothing, What should 
be the matter?’ asked the latter with a fine 
assumption of indifference, but her under-lip 
trembled so much that she was fain to bite it, 

‘That is just what I want to find out,’ answered 
Clarice. ‘For the last four days there has been 
a change in you, that puzzles me and makes me 
unhappy. You scarcely speak, you scarcely eat, 
you shut vouraelf up in your room; nothing 
seems to interest you. Since Colonel Woodrufte 
was here, you have been a chanyed woman,’ 

‘Colonel Woodruffe !’ 

‘Ah, Mora dear, you can’t deceive me, Since 
J began to love Archie, I see many things 
that I never used to think of before. One 
thing I see, and see plainly, that Colonel Wood- 
ruffe is very much in jove with my sister.’ 

‘Clarice !’ 

‘Oh, I know quite well what I am talkin 
about. 1 say again that he loves you. And, 
Mora, he is so good, so kind, such a preux chevalier 
in every way, that if you could only find in 
your heart to love him a little in return, it would 
make me very, very happy !’ 

‘Why should it make you happy, dear?’ 

Clarice, who was stil] holding one of her sister's 
handa, pressed it fondly to her cheek, and for a 
moment or two she did not speak. 

‘Because—because you know, darling, that 
when Archie and I are married, I may be com- 

lied to leave you,’ she said at last with a little 

reak in her voice. ‘And think how lonely you 
will be then! But if you and Colonel Woodruffe 
were married, 1’—— 

Madame De Vigne did not let her finish, but 
turning up the fair young face, bent down her 
own and kissed it. 

‘Hush! you foolish child ; you must not talk 
that way,’ she said. ‘I had to live a lonel 
life for years while you were away at sched: 
and should it ever become needful, I daresay 1] 





with that terrible secret clinging round me like | could do the same again.’ 


a shroud? When he was gone, and I thought 1} 


‘It will nearly break my heart if I am com- 


had lost him for ever, I found out how dear he | pelled to leave you.’ 


was to me. Five days he came again and 
told me that hia fee Inge’ were still unchanged. 


‘You mustgot say that, dear.’ ; 
‘Do you know, Mora, as I lay awake lost night, 


My heart refused to say No, and yet I dreaded | my thoughts ail at once went back to that day, 
to say Yea He went away unanswered. But/ now so many years ago, when poor mame 
to-day he is coming back—to-day must decide | dying—when she took your band and placed it 
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standing there containing two travellers, who | possession of the fact, that human ingenuity has 


were on the point of departure. There too stood 
Jules the waiter, superintending the arrav 
ments. ‘Yonder man looks somewhat like the 
- one I want,’ murmured Mr Santelle. ‘We shall 
soon find out’ 

He sat watching till the carriage which held 
the travellers drove away. Then he held = a 
finger in readiness to catch the eye of Jules, 
should the latter look his way. As it unwittingly 
magnetised, Jules a moment or two later turned 
and looked in the direction of the stranger. 
Then the finger beckoned him. He crossed the 
lawn leisurely with his napkin thrown over his 
arm after the manner of his class. 

‘A votre service, m’sieur,’ he said with a little 
bow and a smile. He seemed instinctively to 
recognise that the stranger who had summoned 
him was not an Englishman. 

‘Oblige me with your name, my friend,’ said 
Mr Santelle in French. ‘When I require a 
person, I Jike to know how to ask tor him.’ 

‘My name is Jules Decroze, at monsicur’s 
service,’ 

‘Once on a time paasing under the name of 
Jean Reboul, and previously to that known to 
the world as Pierre Lebrun.’ 

‘How! monsieur knows’——~ exclaimed the 
little Frenchman with a gasp. 

‘Perfectly,’ answered the other impassively. 
Then he rapidly made certain cabalistic signs 
with his fingers, 

The face of Jules turned as white os the 
napkin on his arm. 

‘hen still addressing him in French, the 
mysterious stranger said in his most impressive 
tones: ‘The right hand of the Czar is frozen. 

To which, after a moment or two, the blanched 
lips of Jules framed the response: ‘But Signor 
Sanguinetti lives and is well.’ 

For an instant or two the men gazed into each 
other’s eyes, ‘It is well,’ said the stranger pre- 
sently, ‘We understand each other.’ 

‘Monsieur has something to say to me—some 
instructions to impart?’ said the other cbscqui- 
ously, while his knees shuok under him, 

‘p have. Come to my room at midnight, and 
I will talk with you.’ 

‘T am at the service of monsieur’ 

‘Till midnight, then.’ 


‘Till midnight’ * 


With a low bow, Jules turned and went. an asylum in auch a remote 
Santelle watched him with a grim amile as long ,imity to the Wart Hill of 


been exercised to render what was a 
solid block of sandstone, a shelter for mah. 
Whether the implements used were flint or steel, 
we know not; but certain it is that a chamber 
has been hollowed out of the stone, to which 
there is access through a doorway and a hole 
on the top. 

We have no clue to the name of the architect 
of this strange dwelling. He probably belonged 
to a race long since extinct, whose history is 
unwritten ; but that the Dwarfie Stonc ab various 
periods harboured men, who, either from necessity 
or a love of solitude, sought there a refuge ‘far 
from the madding crowd,’ is evidenced by the 
traditionary tales related of its several tenant, 
The following legend emfodies the most popular 
of these. 

Not even the oldest inhabitant of Hoy could 
remember when Snorro the Dwarf took up his 
abode in the hollow stone in the green valley far 
away among the hilla Indeed, the country-folk 
had come to regard his appearance as coeval with 
his dwelling. Both were mysterious, and as like 
ax not, the firrt might have been the originator 
of the second. It was whispered that Snorro 
was the son of a trolid (Norwegian fairy), hence 
his more than human longevity; but that his 
mother wa» of mortal mould. From her 
be inherited certain characteristics peculiar to 
humanity ; these were—ambition and vanity ; 
the former being gratified by the obsequious atti- 
tudo assumed by all who approached him; the 
latter, by the frequent contemplation of his face 
in a small steel mirror which he wore round 
his neck ; for Snorro, though ehort of stature and 
distorted of form, possessed o countenance of 
singular beauty, aud which had hitherto defied 
the ravages of time. 

His days were spent in the gathering of simples, 
from which he distilled medicines ; and the study 
of a huge tome inscribed with ancient runes; 
Odin’s book, the country-folk called it, crossing 
themselves as they mentioncd the great enchan- 
ter’s name. But though seemingly intent on the 
prosecution of his calling as a vendor of drugs 
and philters, the Dwarfs main object in seeking 


lace, was its prox- 
toy, where he had 


as he was visible, then he lt another cigarette, | reason to believe the magic carbuncle was to be 


and sauntered down the winding path that led 
from the high ground of the hotel to the level 
of the lake. 
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LEGEND OF THE DWARFIE STONE. 
Not the least interesting of archeological remains 
in the Orkneys is the Dwarfic Stone, which has 
given rise to much speculation on the part of the 
learned. Situated in a beautiful valley among 
the hills in the island of Hoy, the stone cannot 
fail to attract the attention of the traveller, both 
on sccount of its size—some twenty-eight by four- 
teen feet—and its romantic situation, A close 
inspection of this natural curiosity puts one in 





| found. 


The properties of this famed gem were 
various. Health, wealth, and happiness, every 
guod thing that heart could desire, became the 
ossession of the holder of the talisman. He had 
Bat to wish, and on the instant, that which he 
coveted’ was within his grasp. Only at stated 
times and seasons, and under ccrtain conditions, 
did the carbuncle show itself, clhungeful of hue 
as the rainbow, and seemingly as difficult of 
access, Mary had risked life and limb to obtain 
it, but hitherto unsuccessfully; for like the 
ignie fatuus, it eluued all area : 
The Dwarf glone cherished the hope of acquiring 


the gem, being ec ntent in the meantime fo earn 


his livelihood by the sale of medicines and love- . 


tions. His constant companion and assistert 
all his pureuits was a gray-headed raven. This 


at 
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bird of ill-omen was as much feared as his master, 
who exercised unlimited control over the islanders, 
elie their disputes, ordering their households, 
but altogether beha in a manner more cal- 
culated to earn their dislike than win their con- 
fidence. 

Orkney was at this period on A.D.) governed 
by two earls, Paul and Harold. They were half- 
brothers, and totally dissimilar in appearance 
and character. Paul, the elder—surnamed the 
Silent on account of his taciturnity—was tall and 
handsome, dark-haired and cogs ta excelled 
in all knightly exercises, and c ed both 
his equals and inferiors by his gentle, affable 
manners. Harold, the younger, was, on the 
contrary, as fluent of speech as hia brother was 
taciturn; and his admiring subjects had there- 
fore bestowed upon him, the title of the ‘Orator.’ 
He waa fair-haired and blue-eyed; but though 
a well-looking man enough, he possessed neither 
the gallant bearing nor the winning manner of 
his elder brother. Truth to say, Harold was 
quick-tempered and quarrelsome, brooking no 
control, and jealous to a degree of Paul, who was 
loved by all classes. This unamiable sentiment 
on the part of the younger brother, produced 
a coldness between the earls which time rather 
increased than diminished. 

In the summer of 1120, Harold visited Scot- 
land, where he had large estates, returning to 
Orkney in the autumn, carrying with him the 
Countess Helga, his mother ; Fraukirk, her sister, 
a widow ; and many other distinguished guests, 
conspicuous amongst whom was the beautiful 
Lady Morna, daughter of an Irish carl. This 
fair lady, whom he had met at the court of the 
Scottish king, had taken the Orator’s heart b 
storm. That she received his homage with 
marked coldness, only increased his ardour ; and 
fearful of a rival coming between him and the 
prize he had set his heart on winning, the young 
earl had, after much persuasion, induced the 
noble Irish maiden to visit his court, where he 
feared no rival. But in this he reckoned faleely ; 
for cre many days had passed, it was plainly to 
be seen that Earl Paul and the lovely stranger 
were mutually attracted, and he who had for- 
merly avoided the society of the gentler sex, now 
devoted all his time and attention to his brother's 
beautiful guest. 

Harold was furious at this unexpected blow 
to his hopes, and having encountered his rival 
one day, alone and unarmed, he drew upon 
him, declaring if he did not relinquish then 
and there all pretensions to the lady’s hand, 
he should run him through the body. Undis- 
mayed at the threat, Paul answered firmly, 
that he declined to forfeit his chance of win- 
ning Morna, though that chance appeared small 
when compared with his brother’e—he whose 
persuasive speech was 60 much more accept- 
able to women than his own deplorable taci- 
turnity. Mollified by the Silent earl’s modest 
opinion of himself, the jealous lover sheathed his 
sword, and grasping his brother's hand, begged 
pardon for Bis petulance, which being readily 
granted, the rivals parted friends. 

The court of the carls was at this time held 
in the ancient town of Kirkwall; but as Yule- 
tide drew near, Paul took hia departure to his 
palace in Orphir, distant some nine miles, to 
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prepare for the reception of his brother and his 
guests at the ap preaching feast of the Nativity. 
Before leaving Kirkwall, however, he sought an 
interview with Morna, which resulted in a mutual 
confeasion of their love; the lady avowing, that 
never until she beheld her present lover had she 
realised her ideal of a perfect knight; while he, 
kissing her many times, declared that until bis 
eyes rested on her fair face, he had never known 
what it was to love. When he spoke, however, 
of informing his brother and stepmother of their 
betrothal, Morna ba him to defer doing so 
till Christmas-day. he should then be under 
her lover’s protection, and the sanctity of the 
feast might have some effect in restraining any 
outburst of temper on the part of Harold. Paul 
agreed to this, and shortly after went to Orphir. 
But the lovers’ conversation had been overheard 
by the widow Fraukirk, who played the part of 
eavesdropper on this occasion to confirm a sus- 
picion she had long entertained of their attach- 
ment. This Fraukirk was a handsome woman, 
of middle age, fascinating in manner, but crafty 
and unscrupulous, sticking at nothing to further 
her own interests or those of her favourites. She 
loved Harold, and hated his half-brother with a 
bitter hatred. He was more popular than her 
darling nephew; moreover, he kept him from 
being sole earl of Orkney ; and now he had stolen 
away the heart of the Lady Morna. Bent on 
avenging Harold’s wrongs, she hastened to her 
sister the Countess Helga, and communicated the 
result of the lovers’ meeting. Then these two 
women, devoid alike of pity and remorae, resolved 
upon the death of the man who stood between 
their favourite and the lady of his choice. No 
suspicion must attach to Harold. They meant to 
work for him, without apprising him of their 
infamous plans; and having arranged as far as 
possible the details of the plot, they parted. 

That very night Fraukirk started for the 
village of Stromness on her way to the Dwarfie 
Stone, with the intention of consulting Snorro 
on the best means of compassing Earl Paul’s 
death. Crossing the sound next day to Hoy, 
she travelled alone and in disguise to the dwell- 
ing of the Dwarf, who received her joyfully ; for 
she was an old friend and kindred spirit. But 
when she disclosed the object of her visit, he at 
first flatly refused to aid her. She knew, he said, 
that he only ossupied his present abode on enf- 
ferance ; and in the event of the discovery of his 
pee in any plot against Earl Paul’s life, 

e would certainly driven to seek another 
asylum, in which case he should lose all chance 
of securing the magic carbuncle. His visitor, 
however, was equal to the task of winning him 
over. She bribed higher and higher, until at 
last he was dazzled by her offers of money and 
rank. He should be her private secretary, have 
leave to come and go as he listed, and she doubted 
not but she might be able to procure high pre- 
ferment for him at the Scottish court. he 
Dwarf’s ambition was stirred, and without further 
demur he promised his assistance. He could 
weave a piece of cloth, he said, of unrivalled 
beanty, which when fashioned into a garment 
would cause the wearer's death in a few minutes ; 
and he proposed providing his visitor with just 
such a piece to be made into a vest for Earl Paul. 
Fraukirk declared herself perfectly satisfied by 












preading his cause with eloquence and 


| atte 


H on his horse, and 


# approach he looked up and saluted him gravely. 
B same time a handful of gold 


F Sir Earl, who needs aught to fix her fancy on 
fF so gallant a knight,’ 


m said. 
f for no man. 
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thie pro and the confederates parted with the | the last stitches into the garment, their bower- 


ill- 


understanding, that the fatal web should be placed 
in the lady’s hands shortly before Christmas-day. 
During hie wicked aunt’s absence, Harold 
made offer of his heart and hand to Morna, 
ion. 
ut when met by a refusal, he buret into a great 
, anathematised himself and the object of his 


door opened, and Harold entered in a very 
humour. He had lost faith in the philter; for 
since her return to the society of hia brother, 
the Lady Morna had treated him but coldly; 
and he had come to his mother and aunt to 
rail at his rival. 

Espying the vest, resplendent in its gold and 


silver tissue, he asked Fraukirk if che meant it 
for him. ‘Nay, my gon,’ said his mother; ‘'tis 
rought him to the village | a Christmas gift for thy brother Paul.’ 

of Stromnesa, where he drew rein; and his eyes| Then Harold fell into a mighty fury. Every- 
resting on the snow-capped hills of Hoy, he/ thing was given to Paul, he cried; but this vest 
suddenly recollected that among those very hills | he should not have, and he tore it out of the 
dwelt a Dwarf famous for the sale of philters.| wretched women’s hands. Fraukirk and Helga 
Resolving to visit the wizard, and procure from | threw themselves at his feet, crying out that 
him a love-potion to be administered to Morna, there was death in the vest, and imploring him 
Harold set sail for Hoy, actually passing the craft| not to wear it, But je thrust them aside, 
containing his aunt, who was on her return | assumed the coveted garment, and strode from 
journey. But Fraukirk’s disguise defied detec-| the bower, Snddenly an appalling shriek was 
tion, and all unconscious of her vroximity, her; heard, and the inhabitants of the palace rushin 
nephew pursued his course. Arrived at Hoy, | simultaneously into the great hall, found Kar 
the Orator lost no time in seeking out Snorro,| Uarold writhing in mortal agony, and _ vainly 
whom he found outside the Dwartie Stone gazing | endeavouring to tear off the vest, which only 
intently at the setting sun. At his visitor’s| clung the more closely. Hia mother and aunt 


tion, rushed from her presence, flung himself 
Lo madly away. Two 
hours’ hard riding 





n few words the carl acquainted the wizard 
with the object of his visit, offering him at the 
iecea, The dwarf 
eyed the young man_ evrutinixingly, remarking 
as he took the gold: ‘Blind must the maiden be, 


His visitor laughed harshly. ‘A woman’s 
fancy is harder to catch than a sunbeam,’ he ' 
‘But hark ye, wizard! time and tide wait 
The philter 1 must have and 
instantly.’ 

Without a word, Snorro entered his dwelling. | 
Returning almost immediately. he placed a tiny ' 
phial in the Orator’s hand, saying: ‘Pour the 


contents of this into the lady’s wine-cup, and ere | land, to claim that bad woinan’s 


twelve hours pass her love for you will exceed 
yours for her.’ And waving his hand in token 





of dismissal, the Dwarf disappeared into lis com- 
fortless abode. 

Some days elapsed after Harold’s return to 
Kirkwall before an opportunity presented itself H 
to make use of the P ilter. But one night at 
supper, having secured Morna’s cup, he dropped | 
the potion into it, and filling wB the cup with | 
wine, sent it to her. lis movements, however, ; 
had not escaped her notire, and suspecting , 
treachery, she contrived, whil. affecting to drink | 
the wine, to pill it on the floor. Next morning, | 
fearing some further attempt to entangle her, 
she treated her would-be lover so graciously that 
he doubted not but what the potion had had 
the desired effect. 

A week later, the court removed to Earl Paul’s | 
palace at Orphir. We can picture the joyful! 
meeting of the lovers; the uneasiness of Harold, 
whose jealousy was in aroused; and the 
revengelul thoughts of Fraukirk and Helga as, 
they waited for the fatal web. It came at length, : 
borne by the Dwarfs raven, and the two women, 
rejoicing in their evil work, proceeded to cut 
out the vest with which they hoped to effect 
the destruction of Earl Paul. The gift was to 
be presented on Christmas Eve. On the morning 
of that day, when they were engaged in putting 





appruached, but he repulsed them savagely ; then 
turning to his brother who held him in his arms, 
told him to beware of them, and even as he spoke 
his spirit aera away. 

en Paul learned the canso of his death, he 
swore to be avenged on the murderera. Fraukirk 


jand Helga, however, warned of their danger, fled 


away into Scotland, where they had great posses- 
sions. Their death was a muiscrabiy one—they 
were burnt alive in their castle by a marauding 
viking. 

The fate of Snorro is wrapt in mystery. When 
Ear) Paul went to seek him, he found the Dwarfie 
Stone untenanted, nor wos there any clue to the 
hiding-place of the recluse. It was suspected, 
however, that he had followed Fraukirk to Scot- 

srotection. But 
the country-people had another tale to tell. They 
declared that the trollds had spirited the Dwarf 
away on recount of his evil deeds, Be that as it 
may, he was no more seen in Orkney, and with 
him disappeared all hope of acquiring the magic 
earbuncle. 

Balked of his vengeance, Paul returned to 
Orphir, and soon after his luckless brother's 
funeral, Morna and he were marricd. That 
their happiness was dealin id testified by the 
saying, ‘As happy as Earl Paul and Countess 
Morna,’ which was current in Orkney for many 
succeeding generations. 





HUMOROUS DEFINITIONS. 


A wirry, humorous, or satirical definition cannot 
be universally acceptable, since it usually hurts 
somebody's susceptibilities. No man or woman 
delighting in a burst across country at the heels 
of the houn’s, but would think it rank heresy 
to hold with Pope that hunting is nothing better 
than pursuing with carnestness and hazard some- 
thing not wétrth the catching; and the novelist 
who saya wstheti'sm means, ‘none of the old 
conventionalities, no religion, very little faith, 
hardly any charity, and uenrly all sunflowers, 
has few irers, we may be sure, among the 
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worshippers of bilious hues and graceless gar- 
ments. Ladies ambitious of platform ularity 
would indignantly deny the trath of A Vnately's 
‘Woman is a creatnre that cannot reason, and 
pokes the fire from the 3? and how angrily 
your golden-haired girl uate would curl her 
pretty lips at hearing a young lady defined as 
a creature that ceases to kies gentlemen at twelve, 
and begins again at twenty. Her agreeing or 
disagreeing regarding matrimony being justly 
described as a tiresome book with a very fine 
preface, would depend upon whether she had 
rivate reasons inclining her to venture upon 

eines ‘high sea for which no compass has yet 
heen found. 

The gentlemen who instruct the British public 
Tespecting the merits and demerita of authors, 
artists, and actors, cannot be expected to own 
Lord Beaconsfield right in saying, ‘Critics are 
the men who have failed in literature and art.’ 
The mevesre: writer who pronownced a jour- 
nalist to be a man who spent the best years 
of his life in conferring reputations upon others, 
and getting none himself, would probably demur 
at that by which he lives being described as 
f ponies reports of things at a distance ;’ and 
if an American, he would loudly exclaim against 
the Autocrat of the Breakfast-table defining ‘inter- 
viewers’ as ‘creatures who invade every public 
man’s privacy, listen at every keyhole, tamper 
with every guardian of secrets; purveyors to 
the insatiable appetite of a public which must 
have a slain reputation to devour with its break- 
fast, as the monster of antiquity called sgularly 
for his tribute of a spotless virgin.’ 

The witness who enlightened jndge and jury 
by explaining that a bear was a person who sold 
what he had not got; and a bull, a man who 
bought what he could not pay for, thought he 
said a emart thing; but he had been partly 
anticipated by Bailey, who in his Dictionary 
tela ua that to ‘scll a bear’ means among stock- 
ee to sell what one hath not. The worthy 
exicographer laya it down that a definition is 
‘a short and plain description of the meaning of 
a werd, or the essential attributes of a thing,’ 
but does not slways contrive to attain to his 
own ideal. For example, we do not learn much 
about the essential attributes of things when told 
that bread ie the staff of life; a bench, a seat 
to sit upon; @ cart, @ cart to carry anything in; 
that thunder is a noise well known to persons 
not deaf; dreaming, an act well known; that 
elves are acarecrows to frighten children; and 
birch, ‘well known to schoolmasters.’ He defines 
a wheelbarrow as a barrow with onc wheel, and 
informs us that a barrow is a wheelbarrow. Some 
of his definitions are instructive enouzh, as show- 
ing how words have departed from their original 
signification, Thus we find that in his time a 
balloon meant a football; defalcation, merely a 
deduction or abating in accounts ; factory, a place 
beyond seas where the factors of merchants resided 
for the conveniency of trade; farrago, a mixture 
of several sorts of in ; novelist, 2 newsmonger ; 
saucer, a little dish to hold sauce; politician, 
a statesman; and ‘the people, the whole body 
of persons who live in a country, instead of 
juet that part of them happening to be of one 
mind with the individual using that noun of 
multitude, 





Philosophers are rarely masters of the art of 
definition, their efforts that way, as often as not, 
tending to bewilder rather than enlighten. What 
a clear notion of ‘common-pense’ does one of 
these afford ns by describing it as ‘the immediate 


or instinctive 
logical language, by the automatic action of the 
inind; or in other words, by the reflex action 
of the brain, to any question which can be 
answered by such a direct appeal to self-evident 
truth.” Still better or worse is the definition 
of the mysterious process called ‘evolution’ as 


a change from an indefinite incoherent homo- | 
geneity to a definite coherent heterogeneity, | 


through continuous differentiations and integra- 
tions; which an eminent mathematician has thus 
rendered for the benefit of English-speaking folk : 
‘Evolution is a change from a no-howish untalk- 
aboutable all-likeness to a some-howish and in- 
general talkaboutable not-at-all likeness, by con- 
tinuous somcthingelseitications and sticktogeth- 
erations. Putting this and that together, he 
who does not comprehend exactly what evolu- 
tion is must be as obtuse as the playgoer who 
sitting out a play does not know he ts witness- 
ing ‘a congeries of delincations and scenes co- 
ordinary into a vivid and harmonious picture of 
the genuine features of life.’ 

Impromptu definitions have often the merit 
of being amusing, whatever may be said as to 
their correctness, ‘What on earth can that 
mean?’ asked Hicks of Thackeray, pointing to 
the inscription over a doorway, ‘Mutual Loan 
Office’ ‘1 don’t know,’ answered the novelist, 
‘unless it means that two men who have nothing, 
agree to lend it to one another’ Said Lord 
Wellesley to Plunket : ‘One of my aides-de-camp 
has written a personal narrative of hia travels; 
pray, what is your definition of “ personal?”’ 
‘Well, my Jord, was Plunket’s reply, ‘we lawyers 
always consider personal as opposed to real;’ an 
explanation os suggestive os that of the London 
Inagistrate who interpreted a ‘housckeeper’ as 
meaning ‘a sort of a wife” ‘Pray, my lord,’ 
qusned a gentleman of a judge, ‘what is the 
difference between common law and equity?’ 
‘Very litile in the end,’ responded his lordship: 
‘at common Jaw you are done for at once; in 
equity, you are not 80 easily disposed of. The 
former 1s 4 bullet which is instantaneously and 
charmingly effi -tive ; the latter, an angler’s hook, 
which plays with the victim before it kills him, 
Common law is prussic acid ; equity is landanum.’ 
An American contemplating setting a lawsuit 
going, his solicitor said he would undertake the 
matter fur a contingent fee. Mccting Mr Burleigh 
soon afterwards, the would-be litigant asked that 
gentleman what a contingent fee might be. «A 
contingent fee,’ quoth Mr Burleigh, ‘is this—if 
the lawyer loses the case, he gets nothing; if 
he wins it, you get nothing’ ‘Then 1 don't 
get anything, win or lose?’ said his questioner. 
‘Well,’ was the consolatory rejoinder, ‘that’s 
about the size of a contingent fee.’ So Brough 
was not very much out in defining a lawyer as 
@ learned gentleman who rescues your estate from 
your enemies and keeps it himself. 

‘What is a nobleman’s chaplain?’ inquired a 
legal luminary, perhapa ever-fond of profess 
ignorance, ‘A nobleman’s chaplain, my Jord, 
said Dr Phillimore, ‘is a gpiritual luxury. It 
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is astonishing fy estonishing ‘how fnnodent pentlemen learned | was quite equal to the oceasion. ! Well dean innocent gentlemen learned 
in the law are, by their own account, Ad 
a matronly witness in a breach of promise case, 
eounsel for the defence aaid: ‘I am an old 
bachelor, and do not understand such things. 
What « courtship?’ ‘Looking at each other, 
taking hold of one another’s hands, and all that 
kind of thing,’ was the comprehensive answer. 

An Ohio school-committee must have been 
puzzled to decide which of two candidates for 
a school-marmship was the better fitted for the 
post, the young woman who averred that ‘ ira- 
tion’ was the perspiring of the body, or her rival, 
who believed ‘emphasis’ was the putting more 
distress on one word than another; definitions 
worthy of a place beside those achieved by the 
English medical student responsible for : ‘Hypo- 
thesia, something that happens to a man after 
death ;’ and ‘Irony, a substance found in mineral 
wells, "which is carefully preserved in bottles, 
and sold by chemists as tincture of iron.’ All 
abroad, too, was the intelligent New York ‘health- 
officer,’ who, having testified that his district was 

afflicted with highjimnicks being pressed as to 
what he understood ‘hygienics’ to mean, answered: 
‘A bad smell ree from dirty water.’ 

At one of Sheridan’s dinner-parties, the con- 
versation turned upon the difficulty of satis- 
factorily defining ‘wit.’ Forgetting that he was 
expected to hear, see, but say nothing, Master 
Tom informed the company : Wit is that which 
sparkles and cuts.’ ery good, Tom,’ said his 
father. ‘Then, as you have eparkled, you can 
ent!’ and poor Tom had to leave his dinner 
unfinished. Probably a worse fate awaited the 
Brooklyn boy, who, called upon to explain the 
meaning of ‘ Quaker,’ wrote: ‘A Quaker is one 
of a sect who never quarrel, never get into a fight, 
never claw each other, and never jaw back. Pa’s 
a Quaker ; but ma isn't!’ The youngsters some- 
times hit upon very quaint definitions, such as: 
Ice, water that stayed out in the cold and went 
to sleep ; dust, mud with the juice squeezed out; 
fan, a thing to brush warm off with ; sob, when 
a tellow doesn’t want to cry and it bursts out of 
itself; wakefulnesa, eyes all the time comi 
unbuttoned ; chaos, a great pile of nothing aod 
no place to put it in. 

When the French Academicians were busy 
with their famous Dictionary, the members of 
the committee were at odds as to @efining de swite 
and tout de suite. Bois-Robert suggested that they 
should adjourn te a restaurant and discuss some 
oysters and the question together. On arriving 
there, Bois-Robert asked the attendant to o en 
de suite six dozen oysters, and Courart chimed in 
with’: ‘And serve them to us tout de suite.’ 
‘But, gentlemen,’ said the woman, ‘how can I 
open your o rs de suite and serve them tout 
de suite ?? ily enough,’ answered one of the 
party ; fe six dozen oysters de sutte—that is, 
one after another—and serve them tout de sutte, 
that is, as soon as you have opened them.’ His 
definition of the two phrases was adopted by 
acclamation. There is nothing like practical 
illustration to bring home the meaning of things. 


Puzzled by h a deal of talk about con- 
tracting and ex expanding the currency, an American 
less asked her sweetheart: ‘What is the differ- 


mr Rodi between contraction and expansion, 
oO circumstances affect them?’ John 
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was quite equal to the occasion. ‘Well, dear,’ 
said he, ‘when we are alone we both sit on one 
chait, don’t we?’ ‘Yoa’—‘That’s contraction. 
But when we hear your oF ma coming, we t 
on two chairs, don’t we?” ‘I should say we 
—‘Well, my love, that’s expansion, and you see 
it’s according to circumstancea.'—' John,’ said the 
satisfied maiden, ‘we’re contracting now, ain't. 
we }’—‘ You're right!’ eaid John; and then was 
performed an operation which a great mathe- 
matician defined as consisting ‘in the approach 
of two curves which have the same bend: as far 
as the points of contact.’ 





A NEW FUEL 


AN experiment as carried on by the contractors 
for the Forth Bridge at their works near South 
Queensferry, to determine whether crude shale 
oil can be advantageously e ag aoe as a substitute 
for coal in feeding botler possesses no 
slight interest ; for should the new caktarial fulfil 
the expectations of its introducers, the method 
cannot fail to be extensively adopted in the 
numberless manufacturing arts, where a heatin 
aoa combining efficiency and economy wit 
eanliness, is a desideratum. The general prin- 
ciples of the method adopted and ite ap aratus 


employed will be readily understood en it 
is borne in mind that the process de nds on 
the perfect combustion of crude shale oil, vapour- 


ised in connection with ci aerhestel steam and 
atmospheric air. The apparatus consists main] 
of a cylindrical cast-iron retort, around whic 
two pipes are coiled spirally, one externally, the 
other internally, mecting each other in a burner 
beneath the retort. Through the external Pipe 
oil is forced by hydraulic pressure ; through 
internal pipe water is similarly driven. 

To start the apparatus, the retort must first 
be heated, which may be readily effected by a 
small coal fire. The water valve is then slightly 
opened, and the water, after traversing the pipe 
coiled internally around the retort, soon at t 
burner beneath—a powerful jet of superheated 
steam. The oil is then similarly adliniite through 
its pipe, namely, that coiled externally around 
the retort, and vapourised, or nearly so, by the 
heat, reaches the burner below. Here it is caught 
by the superheated steam, and hurled against the 
convex bottom of the retort, the force of the 
impact breaking up into finely divided vapour 
any portion of the oil which the heat may not 
have already converted into gas. Ina short time 
the retort and tubes become red hot, chemical 
action is set up, and perfect combustion of the 
steam, the carbon from the oil, and atmospheric 
air, drawn in by the eda vacuum formed, 
ensues, The perfect combustion and intense heat 

enerated consumes all the products, and leaves 
ittle or no residue requiring removal, The 
absence of ashes or other refuse neceasitating 
constant attendance and cleaning ; and the almost 
entire exemption from smoke, due to the complete- 
ness of combustion, are amongst the advantages 
claimed by the inventors of the apparatus. 

With reference, to the economy of the procesag 
it may be addef that crude shale oil is almost ° 


a waste substance, for that used during the recent 
experiments was the residue left in the process 
of obtaining the oil of commerce by disthlation 
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from the shale. In appearance the crude shale 
oil resembles butter, and so viscid is it, that a 
match, cinder, or even a red-hot poker fails to 
ignite it. Even in those localities where the 
cheapness of coal would equalise the cost of the 
two substances, it is bi claimed for the shale 
oil, that economy results from the comparatively 
little labour required in connection with its 
ae an immense gain is moreover 
made in space for storing p es; whilst a 
saving is effected by the decreased amount of 
work expended in keeping the furnace and 
machinery clean, heat with cleanliness being a 
marked characteristic of this method. 

Other advantages may be briefly enumerated : 
Reduced bulk and weight as compared with coal, 
by which a saving correspondingly great is 
effected in carriage, often a considerable factor 
in the cost of the latter material Economy 
resulting from the instantaneous extinction of the 
fire, wicaeree the day’s work is completed ; 
whilst the facility with which the fire can be 
started, and the readiness with which the 
apparatus can be attached to furnaces at present 
consuming coal, are powerful arguments in favour 
of this new fuel. 

It is estimated that if given quantities of 
crude shale oil and coal be taken, equal to 
each other as regards heat-giving efficiency, 
the former will occupy less than one-fifth the 
bulk of the latter. So great a reduction in 
space set aside for fuel, would, in our large 
ocean-going steamers, whose coal forms upwards 
of one-third of their tonnage, mean an enormous 
addition to cargo room, and consequently to 
earning power. ‘Of seventy stokers to handle 
two hundred tons per day, and put out the 
ashes, sixty may be left at home. Instead of 
two thousand tons of dead-weight in coal, the 
steamer may carry four hundred. In carrying 
and consuming large quantities of coal, the matter 
of ballast is a serious consideration. A hydro- 
carbon liguid, carried in several tanks, would be 
expelled Thersiromn to the furnaces by pumping 
water into the tanks, the ballast remaining nearly 
the eame.’ There can be no question that such 
fuel is eminently suited to fast-sailing cruisers, 
which may be required to remain at sea for 
lengthened periods, without touching at port. 

In conclusion, it will readily be perceived from 
the foregoing brief description of the method of 
employing crude shale oi] as a fuel, how consider- 
able are the advantages thercfrom accruing ; how 
important is the attempt—the first it is stated that 
has been made in Scotland—to utilise a substance 
hitherto regarded as little beyond a waste product, 





DO SNAKES EVER COMMIT SUICIDE? 


A correspondence as to whether snakes, when 
irritated or tormented to exasperation, will strike 
themselves with their own fangs and 80 commit 
suicide, has been going on for some weeks in 
Nature. The following striking story is given 
by an Indian correspondent, as an incident which 
he once witnessed : 

» “Y was quite small,’ he writes, ‘but my memory 
of the strange occurrence is very clear and dis- 
tinct, It was in the state of Llinois, when at 
that early day a short, thick variety of rattle- 
snake was very numerous, so much 50, that the 
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state acquired an wnenviable reputation in the 
older parts of the Union. Farmers in “ breaking 
prairie,” ae the first ploughing of the prairie sod 
was called, would kill them by dozens in the 
course of a single summer. They were very 
venomous; but, owing to their sluggish nature 
and their rattle, which was always sounded 
before an attack, few persona were bitten by 
them. Moreover, there was little danger of 
death if proper remedies were applied at once. 

‘I was one day following one of the large 
breaking-ploughs common at that time. It was 
drawn by five or six yoke of oxen, and there 
were two men to manage the plough and the 
team. Ag we were going along, one of the men 
discovered a rattlesnake, as I remember about 
twelve or fourteen inches in length. They rare] 
exceeded eightecn or twenty inches, so that this 
one was probably about two-thirds grown. The 
man who first saw it was about to kill it, when 
the other proposed to see if it could be made to 
bite itself, which it was commonly reported the 
rattlesnake would do if angered and prevented 
from escaping. Accordingly, they poked the 
snake over into the ploughed ground, and then 
began teasing it with their long whips. Escape ‘ 
was impossible, and the snake soon became frantic 
at its ineffectual attempts either to injure its 
assailants or to get away from them. At last 
it turned upon itself and struck its fangs into 
its own body, about the middle. The poison 
seemed to take effect instantly. The fangs were 
not withdrawn at all; and if not perfectly dead 
within less than five minutes, it at least showed 
no signs of life. That it should die so quickly 
will not seem strange if it is borne in mind that 
the same bite would have killed o full-grown 
man in a few hours’ time. The men watched it 
long enough to be sure that it would not be likely 
to move away, and then went on with their work. 
I trudged around with them for an hour or more, 
and every time we came where the snake was, I 
stopped and looked at it; but it never moved 
again. In this case, I do not remember that the 
snake had been injured at oll. I have often 
heard of rattlesnakes biting themselves under such 
circumstances ; but this was the only case that ever 
came under my observation.—W. KR. Maney’ 





A STORY THAT NEVER GROWS OLD, 


A YOUTH ‘ha a maiden low-talking, 
He eager ; she, shrinking and shy ; 

A blush on her face as she listens, 
And yet a soft tear in her eye. 


Oh ! sweet bloomed the red damask roses, 
And sweet sang the thrush on the spray, 

And bright was the glamour of sunshine 
That made the world fair on that day. 


But oh ! not so sweet the red roses, 
So sweet the bird's song from above, 

So bright the gold glamonr of sunshine, 
As was the sweet glamour of love 


That fell on that pair in the garden, 
As mid the fair flowers they strolled ; 
And there, as ‘twas firet told in Eden, 
Again was Love’s tender tale told. 
Printed and Published by W. & R. Cuanepens, 47 Pater- 
noster Row, LONDON, and 339 High Street, EpinsuRngH. 
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DINNER-PARTIES OUT OF DOORS. 


WALKING one wintery day along the promenade 
of a well-known Lancashire watering-place, a 
large notice-board at the entrance of the pier 
attracted our attention. A closer inspection 
showed that it bore the announcement: ‘ Feeding 
the sea-gulls from the pier-head every day at 
noon.’ Curious to see what manner of perform- 
ance this might be, we paid the entrance-money, 
took a ticket for the tram-carriage which was | 
just about to start, and speedily found ourselves 
being whirled smoothly along towards the end ; 
of th» ‘first pier,’ as it is called, which stretches | 
across the sands for something like threc-quarters 
of a mile towards the deep channel. A short 
walk was necessary before reaching the end of 
the extension pier, and there we found numbers of 
visitors congregated, all, like ourselves, evidently 
waiting for the performance to begin. Around, 
lay huge ‘baskets of fish-offal; but where were 
the expected guests? On every side, far as the 
eye could reach, was a long expanse of flat sand, 
merging into the sea-line, with not a vestige of 
rock to afford foothold or shelter for wild-fow] 
of any kind. Yet, stay. By the margin of the 
waves, where it is now low watep, are what look 
like huge glistening white boulders, forming a con- 
tinuous boundary, whose snowy surface reflects 
the light, and glitters and flashes under the rays 
of a December aun, set in so blue a sky a8 more 
nearly to approach that of Italy than any we have 
yet seen in our sombre-tinted British Isles, 

- Twelve o’clock strikes; a piercing whistle 
sounds, and even while we are watching, these 
granite boulders—as, despite the geological forma- 
tion of the place, we persist in funcying them to 
be—literally take to themselves wings, and fly 
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the bustle and whirring noise made by count- 
less gulls, each one intent upon getting a 
share of the good things provided. On they 
come ; now swooping along in graceful flight 
right down to the surface of the water, anon 
darting aloft with the coveted prize; poised 
momentarily in mid-air, to see where a descent 
may most profitably be made, or engaged in a 
keen struggle for the possession of some particu- 
larly toothsume morsel. The whirl and commo- 
tion and changing beauty of the scene, it were 
impossible to describe. Rendered tame by having 
experimentally proved that the food scattered is 
no mere decoy meant to lure them to destruction, 
but the outcome of an honest effort for their sus- 
tenance and protection, they come so close as to 
afford every opportunity for studying their free 
and graceful flight and the beauty of their form 
and colour. 

Something, we know not what, unless it be 
the fearless confidence with which these wild- 
birds respond to the offered kindness, showing 
no dread of the many spectators, carries us back 
in thought to the shores of sunny Italy, and 
above all to Venice, that Queen of the Adriatic, 
who, dethroned though she be, yet casts the spell 
of her irresistible charm over all whose hearts 
beat responsive to the touch of beauty in art; 
and those no less impressionable spirits over 
whom the hallowing influence of long-past ages 
holds a sway so potent, ‘that both alike, are 
fain to acknowledge her as empress of a far 
wider realm than any which can be measured 
by mere geographical limitations. Let us take 
our stand in the Piazza di San Marco, with 
its glorious many-domed cathedral, its campanile 
pointing to the heavens, its ducal palace, clock- 


‘tower, Moorish arcades, and that vastness of 


towards us, a nearer approach showing them | proportion, whose impressiveness is heightened 
to be vast aggregations of sea-gulls, which have/ by the stillness so foreign to our modern life 
been waiting till the appointed signal should | in other cities where horse and vehicular 
summon them to dine. No transformation : traffic create an i# ssaant, deafening hum. Two 
scene in a pantomime ever took place with| o'clock sounds from the Torre dell’ Orologio. 
more startling rapidity. Round’ the pier-head,| Immediately we hear the soft awish of multitu- 
where all had been still and quiet, was now|dinous wings, and down from the turrets ‘and 
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pinnacles where they have been poised, ever- 
watchful, though motionless, come the gentle, 
fearless doves to be fed. So tame are they, that 
to move aside out of your path as you attempt to 
cross the piazza, never seems to enter into their 
minds; and if, in your turn, you purchase and 
begin to scatter a little parcel of corn, the pigeons 
very soon find it out, and swarm over and upon 
you with the utmost confidence in your friendly 
intentions towards them. Such a picture, we 
imagine, is not to be paralleled elsewhere—one, 
for ita suggestiveness, quite equal in interest to 
those artistic treasures which lie so close at 
hand. : 

Yet a third scene takes us to the grounds of a 
country-house in the nerth of England. Here, 
during the intensely cold winter of 1878-9, when 
for weeks everything was ice-bound, and all 
vegetation hidden under a thick coating of snow, 
myriads of birds were saved from perishing 
miserably of starvation through the thoughtful 
kindnces of the owner, who for avecks, running 
into months, provided, twice daily, huge buckets 
of ‘stirabout,’ whose contents were emptied on to 
a sort of wooden platform placed over the snow 
on the lawn. (For the information of those who 
are not acquainted with the term, we may say 
that ‘stirabout’ is nothing but coarse oatmeal 
mixed with water and slightly boiled.) Very 
pretty was the scene witnessed at feeding-time. 
Small birds, such as robins, finches, sparrows, 
tomtits, &e., would cluster on the neighbouring 
bushes, which were literally bent down with their 
weight, and reminded one of the ropes of onions so 
often seen in country places. These birds showed 
no sort of shyness, but evidently looked upon the 
food provided as simply their just recompense for 
helping to free the fruit-trees from insect pests. 
Large birds, too, used to come of species rarely 
seen near houses. Perhaps the prettiest sight of 
all was to watch the squirrels, which seldom, how- 
ever, made their appearance until the birds had 
finished. Cautiously up the slope of the lawn 
they would come, and then very contentedly sat 
munching away, their bright eycs restlessly 
glancing’ here aad there ; but at the very faintest 
sound, there way a sort of twinkle, gnd like a 
flash of lightning, the squirrels had vanished 
from sight. : 

Fresh from recollections such as these, which 
the feeding of the sea-gulls had brought vividly 
to memory, upon returning slowly down the pier, 
we were unpleasantly roused by seeing that five 
out of every six ladies we met were found to 
wear either wings or whole birds as the g0- 
called decoration of hata and bonncts. To say 
nothing respecting the very questionable taste 
of wearing things which bear the semblance of 
death, the wholesale slaughter of small birds which 
goes on to satisfy the reyuirementa of recurring 
fashion, cannot be too strongly deprecated. On 
economic and utilitarian grounds, it is no less 
bad; than from the more humanitarian standpoint, 
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roe. Piss, 
which makes us unwilling needlessly to destroy 
creatures so full of life and joyousness as are 
these winged denizens of earth and ‘sky. In 
view of the threatened injury to agriculture, an 
American periodical recently drew attention to 
the great destruction of swallows which resulted 
from the demand for their breasts and wings to 
ornament ladies’ bonnets, and called for the 
enforcement of those laws which our cousins on 
‘the other side’ have been wise enough to pass 
forbidding the killing of insectivorous birds, 
Turning to an English fashion-book, we read the 
description of a fancy-ball dress where swallows 
formed the staple adornment. Bouquets of whole 
birds were to be placed upon the skirt and bodice ; 
birds in the hair, even wings upon the shoes! 
Unhappily, the plumage of doves and swallows 
happens to harmonise with the shadea of gray 
which were worn, just as some years since did 
the breast of our poor friend cock-robin suit 
with the deeper-toned hues which were then 
affected by our élegantes. The result was that, 
around London at unyrate, robins were for some 
time quite a rarity. 

Surely any one who has witnessed such scenes 
ag those we have so imperfectly tried to describe, 
would hardly again order lier milliner to use 
birds as a decoration for dresses and bonnets. 
This special form of cruelty, like so many other 
of our mistaken dealings with the animal 
creation, probably springs more from ‘want of 
thought’ than from ‘want of heart.’ Its effects, 
however, are no less baneful than if they were 
the deliberate outcome of a desire for wholesale 
slaughter. The question is confessedly a difficult 
one, for it would be absurd to say that there is 
anything wrong per se in wearing the plumage 
of pheasants, partridges, pigeons, cocks, and other 
birds which are killed ter purposes of food. The 
misfortune is, that when birds and wings are 
once recognised as ‘the thing’ to wear, all birds, 
songsters as well, will of a certainty be pressed 
into the service. 

In the ‘ Ladies’ Column’ of a French journal we 
have read: ‘Perhaps fashion has never before laid 
the whole animal world to such an extent under 
contribution. ot only are all sorts of insects, 
lizards, spiders, bees, &c., imitated with marvel- 
lous fidelity to nature, but the dead bodies of the 
creatures themselves are fastened on hats and in 
the hair by means of golden pins. Nor is this 
all—upon hats, and sometimes dresses, are seen 
stuffed birds, cats, mice, squirrels, and even 
monkeys.’ The article went on to say: ‘We must 
acknowledge that such innovations are more 
startling than graceful. On some bonnet#; one 
sees the heads of cats nestling amidst the folds 
of lace; others have quite a family of mice, 
poking their little pink noses into knots and loo 
of itor: Jt is a good thing that the sairsale 
are only stuffed ones; else, if two bonnets thus 
adorned were placed in jyxtaposition, there 
would assuredly be a battle-royal.’ 

Lately, in England, we have ourstives seen 
bonnets and muffs which had tiny kittens cosil 
reposing amidet the folds of silk and velvet. Such 
gross violations of every canon of good taste and 
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conga at 
right feeling Jedd us to ask, with something like 
a sigh of despair, what will the end bef In 
the name-of Humanity, we would entreat our lady 


friends to spare, at anyrate, our Birds. 





BY MEAD AND STREAM: 
CHAPTER LIII.—PANBY. 


Pansy and her grandfather, Eben Morris, were 
the ms whose arrival at the Masons’ Arms 
had interrupted Tuppit and his brother. Even 
had Wrentham’s attention been digengayed, the 
light in the room was too dim for him to recog- 
nise the girl before he was dragged out to the 
balcony. 

Pansy had left home in a woeful state of mental 
perplexity ; ashamed of her conduct to Caleb, 
anxious to hide from every one and to suppress 
in herself the silly fancies which had induced 
it. On alighting from the train at Liverpool 
Street, she was as much frightened by suddenly 
encountering Coutts Hadleigh as if he had becn 
the Evil One himeelf. 

‘Whither away, my forest nymph?’ he said 
with a smile in which there was nothing more 
than the careless freedom he would have taken 
with any pretty maid of the servant rank. ‘What 
brings you to Babylon?’ 

‘Tam going to visit a sick friend,’ she answered, 
font away her face. 

‘And when will you be back? We cannot afford 
to lose you from Ringsford.’ 

*T do not know—but I am in a hurry, sir ;’ and 
she attempted to pass. 

‘Stop a minute; you don’t know your way 
about the city. Where does your friend live ?’ 

‘IT know the way quite well, thank you, sir, 
she replied nervously, without giving the address. 

‘Oh, that’s all right, then. I thought I might 
gave you some time and trouble by putting you 
on the right track.’ 

That was the whole of their conversation, and 
without looking at him, she hastened to Grace- 
church Street, where she obtained an omnibus 
which carried her to the Green. Making her 
way through a narrow lane of small houses 
in various stages of dilapidation, and through 
crowds of ragged, gamboling children whose 
ages ranged from two to ten years, she came 


to a comparatively open spacege There was a| happy!’ Even on 
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of attempts to cultivate flowers. It wae like 
dropping ont of the town into an old country 
village ; and indeed this was a relic of the ancient 
village of Camberwell. 

Pansy found that her grandfather's illness had 
been much exagcerated by the neighbour who 
had reported it, or that he had nae a sudden 
recovery, for when she arrived he way dreesed 
and shuffling about ‘his little room, muking pre- 
parations to start on what he called his ‘ business 
round,’ whilst in a squeaky voice he kept on 
mumbling his favourite phrase: ‘Oh, I am so 
happy!’ This agreeable announcement he made 
on all occasions whether well or sick, and at 
times it formed as grim a satire on the common 
lot as if a death’s-head sang a comic song, : 

He was a little man, and his shoulders being 
bent and contracted, hig stature was not much 
more than that of a dWarf. Although his body 
was thin, his face was ruddy, set in a horseshoe of 
ragged gray hair. His features were large—the 
chin particularly prominent—the brow such as 
would have suggested intellect, but the dull faded 
eyes had little speculation in them. . Neither 
features nor eyes had the least expression of 
laughter, whilst he was proclaiming himself in 
the highest glee. The absurd phrase sounded 
more like a ying than a cry of exultation, 

He had been a greengrocer for over forty years. 
and in that capacity had daily made the rounc 
of the district tu supply customers ; but his wife 
had been the real manager of the business. This 
good woman, with shrewd foresight, insured their 
joint lives for the modest anuuity of thirty pounds, 
to be paid to the survivor. On her demise the 
old man, then unfitted for hard work, was thus 

rovided for. But he could uot get over the 
nabit of going his analy ‘business round ;’ the 
only houses at which he now called, however, 
were the various taverns and ale-houses on his 
route, and he always found in several of them 
soine cruel wags who were ready to give him 
‘two pen’orth’” of beer or gin in return for the 
sad exhibition of an old man in his dotage 
talking nonsense and squeaking out snatches of 
ballads. 

No persuasion could induce him to change 
his mode of life; and it was probably as an 
obstinate protest against the persuasion that he 
adopted his grotesque refrain of ‘Oh, I am so 
e first day of Pan-y’s arrival 


wheelwright’s yard with samples of his trade} he insisted on going out as usual, and she was 
-—fragmeuts of wheels, whole wheels, three crj obliged to be content with the promise that he 


four broken-down carts of tradesmen—strewn: would return early. 1 
The wheelwright had some idea of Leauti- | however, and Pansy, resolute to rescue him from 


about. 


He was later than usual, 


fying this oasis in the crowded district ; for on} th} pitiable course, decided that she would in 
the 


window-sills of his wooden house there were 
chrysanthemums in bloom, and the bare twigs 
of a rose-tree trained ‘against the wall, sugges 
that in summer there might be pleasing pertumes 
and sights even in the midst : ualor. 4 
Opposite was a blacksmith’s shop, and nestli 
underneath the side of it, a cobbleva stall, nts 
the occupant was busy singing a music-hall so 
as he stitched and haamired: Passing between 
the wheelwright’s and the smith’s places, she 
came to a square plot of ground—about an acre 
m extent—which was divided into patches for 
the use of the dwellers in the surrounding cot- 
med These were of one story, red-tiled, with 
whitewashed walls, and with many indications 


| 


é 


 wure meet him before he had completed his 
ound and entice him home. The first attempt 
was successful; the second landed her with him 
in the Masons’ Arms—and she did not regret it 
after the diacovery she made through the con- 
versation between Wrentham and his brother of 
what mischief had been at work against Philip 
and Madge. 

She was glad to be able to do emetbing ta 
show her gratitude and affection; Madge hat 
been always a good friend and adviser—especi- 
ally in her owt. present trouble. So, having seen 
her grandfather safely housed, she travelled down 
to Willowmere. , 

The gravity with which Dame Crawshay 
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received her, and the sad look in Madge’s eyes, | not believe in anything ill that was suggested 


caused the visiter to fear for an instant that they 
were offended with her; but she quickly under- 
atood thit it was their own sorrow which had 
made the change in their manner. There was 
another reason, however, for the expression in 
Madge’s eyes—sympathy for the pain which the 
girl must when she learned that Caleb Kersey 

ad been arrested on suspicion of having set fire 
to the Manor, and that the evidence was strong 

ainst him. For the present, Pansy was only 


told about the fire, and her immediate exclamation 


was: 

‘Is father hurt 2’ 

‘No, he is quite well, and poor Mr Hates 
is lying in his cottage. As soon as he can be 
moved, he is to be brought here, and we are 


turning this room into a bedroum, so that he! 


may not have to be carrie up-stairs,’ 

“And the young ladies?’ 

* Miss Hidleigh is still with her father; Miss 
Caroline and Bertha are here.’ 


‘And thou’lt have to stay here to-night, too,’ | 


broke in.the dame as she continued her rearrange- 

ment of the lighter pieces of furniture; ‘there 

cannot be a corner for thee in the cottage.’ 

_ Pansy gave thanks to the dame, and went on 
to 5a 


that it was her intention to return to her | 
ie father in the morning, but she would ‘see | 
ather before starting.’ 

‘T did not intend to be back so soon,’ she went 
on, with an awkward glance first at Madye, next 
at Aunt Hessy. She did not know how to 
convey her information with the least offence. 
‘But there was something I heard about Missy 
and Master Philip this afternoon that I thought | 
she ought to know—that you all ought to 
know,’ 

‘About Philip and me!’ exclaimed Madge, the 
colour heightening in her checks as she wondered 


! 


| 





to hin. 
‘Thor art a good girl, Pansy,’ said Aunt 
Hessy, Kindly, but without any sign of agita- 
tion, ‘and we thank thee for coming to us with 
what is realiy good news—that the man is found 
out.’ : 
‘Ay, mistress, I thought that would be good 
news for you—aid his own brother is against 
him!’ : 
‘T am sorry 
into the kitchen and get sup 


for. the poor brother.—Now go 


T with the maidens : 
; make friends with Jeuny Wodrow, for she will 
be thy bedfellow to-night’ ; 

Pansy obeyed, although sit would have intensely 
| liked to have had some sign trum Madge i? 
' show how the news had affected her. ae 

‘I will see you before bedtime,’ said Madge 
in answer to the look; ‘I hare something to 
tell you.’ 

But Madge’s friendly intention to break the 
news to her of Caleb’s position was frustrated. 
Jenny Wodrow, the maiden to whose graces 
Pansy had been directel to recommend herself, 
although good-natured in the main, had been 
ready to give more of her favour to the stalwart 
Agitator than to any of the other lads about. 
That all the shafts levelled at him with her 
bright eyes and soft tongue fell pointless, she 
attributed rightly to the charms of the gardener’s 
daughter. In church, in field, or at the harvest- 
home, Caleb had no vision for any one’ but 
Pansy. The maidens saw, understood, and dis- 
ereetly turned their thoughts elsewhere. 

Jenny was ready enough to follow their 
example, but she felt aggrieved and a little 
spiteful, especially as Pansy, not being precisely 
“in service,’ seemed to take a lace’ shore those 
who were ‘quite as good as her any day, and 
maybe her betters.’ Jenny continued to think 





if it esau be ee that the broken engage- 
y 


ment had alrea 

oasip. 

‘Sit thee down, Pansy,’ said Aunt Hessy, 
ceasing to work, ‘and tell us plainly what thou 
hast heard.’ 

Thus encourayed, the girl repeated with con- 
siderable accuracy the substance of the conver- 
sation she had overheurd. 

‘And og I fancied,’ set concluded, ‘that 
though you knew of the mischicf, you miczht not 
know how it was being put right—l came 
atraight to tell you.’ 

There was a pause. The treachery of Wren- 
tham to Philip and the villainous insinuations 
with which he had endeayoured to poison his 
mind regarding Madge in order to distract him 
and prevent him from looking too closely into 
business details—the whole wicked scheme was 








made clear to Aunt Hessy. Madge saw at once} J 


how grossly Philip's generous confidence had been 
abused, but at the moment she did not quite 
understand why Wrentham in carrying out his 
plot should be so foolish as to try to slander her 
to Philip—she knew he could only try to do it, 
for not one word against’ her would be credited 
for an instant by her lover. And yet!... He 
had been go strange of late in many ways: he 
had shown so much displeasure with her for 
maintaining Beecham’s secret—what may he not 
have suffered from brief doubt, although he did 


become the subject of common | 
| where the hu 





of Caleb Kersey, and at present her head was 
full of his misfortunes, So, in the bricht kitchen 
ge fire was reflected on rows of 
shining dish-covers and platters, and the supper 
of bread and cheese aad beer was being served 
on a massive white deal table, the chatter of the 
maidens was all about the latest wonder, the 
burning of the Manor, and the parlous state of 
Mr Hadleigh. H 

‘Ay, and who d’ye think they've taken up 
and put in prison be burning the big house?? 
said Jenny shrewishly, as she looked full in ; 
her rival’s face. ‘Who but Caleb Kersey ; and 
if the master dies, hanging will be the end 
on’t’ 

Pansy was frightened. She became red and 
then so white that young Jerry Mosridge, who 
was not given to close observation of anybody 
when engaged with his meals, growled at 


enny. 
It's darned spite that. Can’t you let the 
wench take supper in peace,’ . 
‘She didn’t mean no harm, retorted a young 
ploughman who had his own reasons for acting 
as Jenny's champion. ‘How was she to know 
that hearing the news was to spoil Miss Pansy’s 
supper. Ain’t she like the rest ov us?’ 
rou keep your tongue in your jaw—it ought 
to be big enough for it, I believe,’ snorted Jerry, 
his mouth full of bread and cheese, his mug of 
beer raised to his lips. 
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‘I'll teach you, young man, to 5 
agrees eried Jenny, administering a smart 

p to poor Jerry’s back with a result fatal to 
the contents of his mouth and mug. 

The roar of laughter elicited by the coarse jest 
might have rovoked Jerry—half choked though 
he was—to further argument, had he not been 
too well aware of the more immediate importance 
of securing the huge brown jug in order to 
replenish his cup. 

ansy had slipped out of the kitchen during this 
assage-at-arms. She was full of self-reproaches. 

‘aleb arrested—in jail—in danger maybe of 
hanging! And all through her fault! If Caleb 
had emigrated, she might have consoled herself 
with the idea that in rejecting him she had done 
him a great kindness—for every strong man made 
a fortune in the colonies, she understood. But 
to think that she, however innocently, had some 
share in driving him to this terrible crime—that 
was a thought which made the 
and brain ache. 





without 


(To be concluded.) 
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Waen I look back on my schoolboy days, there | 
ig one scene that always stands out before me 
with peculiar force and vividness; there is one 
occurrence that happened then more deeply 
graven than any other upon my memory; and 
that is no small thing to say, for I can call to 
mind any number of exciting things that took } 
place when I was at Greychester. I could tell | 
of many a victory that we gained, against heavy 
odds, by land or water; for there was scarcely 
a Greychester lad who could not pull an oar, as 
well as handle a bat, with more or less dexterity ; 
and both on the cricket-field and on the river 
our opponents always found us pretty stubborn 
antagonists. I could tell many a story of our 
adventures and hairbreadth escapes, and of those 
little exploits and mischances of my own in 
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poor girl’s heart 





which I figured as the hero or culprit, as the 
case might be, from the day on which I received | 
my first ‘swishing’ until I left as top of the Sixth. | 
There is a grim sort of interest, I always fancy, | 
about one’s first sound thrashing,*fhat makes it, 
in a fashion, a landmark in a schoolboy’s career. 
Even now I remember how I came by imine. It! 
was soon after I entered the school, and I was in 

the third form—Tunder’s. Old Tunder, we called : 
him, not that he really was old, for he was not | 
much ever forty, but to a schoolboy with the’ 
best of life before him, forty seems a patriarchal : 
age. Tunder was anything but a profound ; 
scholar, and he was, moreover, very near-sighted, 
so that there was perhaps some reason’ for the 
boys of his form being much more distinguished 
for their proficiency in the art of practical joking 
than for their attainments in any branch of know- 
ledge. Anyway, the third-form room was a 
very hotbed of mischief. } 








studies, Tunder’s defective vision giving ud ample 
opportunity for the recreation. There were to be 
had at the Greychester toyshops little wooden 


matter of intense and absorbing delight to us 
to range our frogs in line and test their pewers 
by seeing which would take the longest jump, 
The excitement on these occasions was great. 
Tunder’s cane was constantly being brouglit into 
use, but until one ill-fated day I managed to escape 
it. One hot summer afternoon, Smithson Minor, 
who gat next to me, brought out of his pocket 
a couple of new spring-frogs, and making me 
a present of one,, proposed that we should have 
a match between them, just to seo what they 
were like. Now, if I Jad had my wits about 


lay hidden under this unusual generosity on the 
part of Smithson Minor, for, as a rule, he was 
not of a giving 80y and rarely parted with any- 
thing but for ful-and ample consideration. But 
IT suspected nothing ; the day was warm ; a little 
relaxation from our struggles in decimal fractions 
seemed desirable, and old Tunder was safely 
moored at his desk just in front of us, correcting 
exercises, so that Smithson’s proposal eppeared 
both kind and opportune, and met with a ready 
acceptancv on my part. 

But Smithson Minor, though I knew it not, 
was a@ traitor, and compassed my ruin; for the 
frog which he had given me was equipped with 
a spring of some fourfold strength. Somewhere 
in the course of his researches at the toyshops 
he had come across it, and his keen scent for 
mischief had quickly detected a rare opportunity 
for fun. He got his fun—at my expense. The 
frogs were carefully stationed at the lower edge 
of the desk, Smithson Minor giving them o last 
touch, just to see, he said, that it was a fair start, 
but in reality to point mine in a particular direc- 
tion. The course would be the upward slope of 
the desk; ample space, we thought—at least I 
thought—for the most actively disposed jumper ; 
and if by chance one of them did overshoot the 
mark and tumble on the floor, then we should 
have the additional excitement of recovering it at 
the risk of drawing on to us Tunder’s attention 
and Tunder’s cane. Everything was ready; the 
critical moment came. The frogs jumped, and 
mine won—won ensily, beating all previous 
records, for it soared majestically into the air 
and swooped down full on to old Tunder’s nose ! 
He regarded it quietly for a moment or two, 
and then taking it into his hands, said slowly 
and sarcastically: ‘The proprietor of this -in- 
genious toy has evidently more leiaure on his 
hands than he knows how to dispose of; if 
he will kindly step this way, I will give him 
something that will engage hie attention for a 
+ 2 
time, § ana 


that way, and found him as 


frogs made to jump with a spring. It was a’ 


I 
It happened that about this time we had hit og his word. I went back to my place sadder, 
upon a novel and pleasant form of amusement if not wiser, than when I left it; and for that 
with which to begnile the monotony of our|day and for several days to come, I found that 











me, I should have suspected that some snare | 





a sifti ore was not altogether free from 
Renee agg ‘ 

Poor old Tunder! he was not a bad eort of 
fellow after all. He left the school not very 
long afterwarda, and then we found ont how 
many kindly and generous things he had done 
in a, quiet unobtrusive sort of way. I don’t 
suppose his ay ag an under-master was a very 
large one, and I know from what’ he said him- 
self that he had-no private income, so that he 


‘ must have practised considerable economy and 


self-denial to have beefi able to indulge in those 
unsuspected acta of charity in the poorer parts 
of Greychester which came to light after he 
had gone. I have Jost sight of him for some 
time; but if he should still be living, and 


should chance to read these Lines, he will see 


, that in spite of the sf.ing-frog episode, I ean 


still spea 
affection. 

But I am wasting time in gossiping about so 

altry an affair as my first flogging, and almost 
‘orgetting that 1 have a story of a very different 
kind to tell—a story so tinged to a certain extent 
with sadness, that even now it costs me some- 
thing to relate it. Indeed, I should not do a0, 
did [ not think that—apart from the passing 
interest it may have—it may serve in sonic cases 
to i a moral and give a warning. 

‘wo of my particular chums at school were 
Frank and Charlie Stewart, popularly known as 
the two young Hotspurs. y, I will tell you. 
They were fellows of the real good sort, as we 
Used to say, good run-getters in a cricket-match, 
and pulling o first-rate oar. Not that they were 
dunces cither, for they were néver very low 
down in their forma, and they had a quickness 
and readiness that carried them above fellows 
of more plodding industry. They had one 
fault—I suppose every achoolboy has one, many 
more than onc—and it was this failing that 
gained them their nickname. Kindly and good- 
natured enough as a general rule, cach of them 
had a quick and impetuous disposition, which 
was liable, under no very great provocation, 
to blaze out into hot passion. They resented 
anything like dictation or unfair treatment so 
much, that their high spirit could at times 
scarcely brook even a fair.and proper opposition 
to their ideas and opinions, and instead of trying 
to gain their argument, they would lose their 
temper. But, to dv them justice, there was 
nothing sullen, or mean, or vindictive about 
them ; and their file of icmper were shortlived. 
They tried carnestly to guard against their 
besetting weakness, sometimes succeeding, and 
always bitterly Jamenting afterwards if they 
failed. Occasionally, they came to words between 
themselves ; but in a moment or two they would 
be as friendly as ever again, pulling a pair 
together, or tossing for sides at cricket. Once, 
however, they came to blows, and it is that scene 
which is go vividly painted on my memory. 

Like myself, the Stewarts were town-boys, and 
as our homes were not very far apart, we gene- 
rally went to and from schoo! together, the 
intimacy thus formed being elie ripened 
by congenial tastes and pursuits into a warm 
and lasting friendship, which made them almost 
like brothers, and their house quite o second 
home to me. Their father, who had been a 


of him with respect, and even 
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‘officer, possessed of ample inds 
as had dled a ~~ or te be 
: with their widowed mother and a 
» When first I knew ber, of about 

Margerie her name was—Queen 
playful way, they always called 
e deserved her title, for she held 
Vvereign sway over every heart 
“sand indeed over all who knew 





and they li 


sister—a chi 


Margerie, in 
her; and well s 
absolute and a4 
in the househol 
her. 

I wish I were a wor, . 
portray Queen Margerie inter, so that I could 
mind’s eye now. I wish a + 8 her in my 
than mine could place the pole skilful hand 
—the portrait of a child—somewté before yo 
her age, you might Bay and perhaps smat™ 
fragile-looking—with clustering soft brown h. 
brightened here and there oy ® gleam of goi VA, 
hazel eyes, always lit up with mirth and heppls : 
ness, except when the story of some one’s troubles || 
filled them with tears; and soft cheeks, where the 
shadow of ill-humour seemed never to find a 
resting-place. And then, what pretty ways she 
had; jaliane in such a demure, old-world fashion, 
with a voice deep for a child, and yet with such 
music in it, and doing everything so pleasantly 
and lovingly, that no wonder those about her 
made her their idol. 

Chief among the idolaters were her two 
brothers. If I had not seen it, I should never 
have thought that two school-lads could have 
been so tender and Joving to a child. No trouble 
and no self-sacrifice did they grudge her, gratify- 
ing her wishes, as far as lay in their power, as 
soon as they were uttered ; often, indeed, antici- 
pating them before they were spoken. It was 
curious, and yet pleasant, to see how they would 
come to her with the story of their feats and 
adventures, like knights of old, who valued most 
their victories in the jousts in that they gained 
them the smile vf the queen of the tournament. 
Tf either of them had won ao prize, or made the 
top score in a match, or done some other redoubt- 
able thing, his chief pleasure was in the thought 
of Queen Margerie’s delight at the news. ‘Tell 
me all about it, she would say, nestling eagerly 
eluse to him, ‘tell me every word—every word 
from beginning to end.’ Then would he give her 
a full and graphic account, she listening with 
growing interest the while, and gazing at him 
with a look o pride, until the tale was ended ; 
and then her joy at the history of his success 
was to him his crowning reward. 

Queen Margeric, how mother, brother, servants 
adored thee! I believe if the sacrifice of their 
own lives had been necessary to preserve thine, 
not one of them would have hesitated a moment |: 
to pay the price, ; 

‘They overdid it, do you say? Nay, believe |, 
me, they did not, for a child in the home may || 
be among the very richest gifts for which heaven 
claims our gratitude. A child’s presence may 
fill with sunlight the house which else would 
be wrapt in gloom; a child’s influence may 
preserve purity in the mind which but for it 
might become stained and corrupted; a child’s 
love may serve to keep warm the heart which the 
cares and worries of life might otherwise make 
cold and selfish. . 

*T wonder,’ said Frank Stewart once ‘to me, 
in an abstracted sort of way, as if he had been 
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pondering over some weighty matter—‘I wénder 
what we should do if anything were to happen 


to Margerie ; if she were to—to go away.’ 

‘Go away!’ I replied in wonderment. ‘How 
can a child like that go away? What do you 
mean 7’ 


He made no answer, but went on, as if in 
continuance of his own remarks: ‘It would kill 
my mother, and I think it would me, if Margerie 

“were to’ Then he stopped short. 

I began to understand his meaning; but I 
gaid no more, for this was a sort of mood I had 
never seen Frank Stewart in before, and I did 
not know how to meet it. So the conversation 
ceased, and for a time I forgot all about it. 

It was one afternoon some time after this that 
the Stewarts, one or two other fellows, and 
myself, were going home from school, not quite 
in our usual spirits, for a cricket-match we had 
played the day before hal ended—rather unusu- 
ally for us—in our suffering a disastrous defeat. 
True to human nature, instead of taking kindly 
to our reverse of fortune, we tried to find a pair 
of shoulders on which we might conveniently 
put the whole load of blame, and the owner of 
the shoulders happened to be Frank Stewart, 
who had been the captain of our Eleven, and 
who, we thought, had not managed matters very 
discreetly. In the course of qur discussion on 
the subject, the two brothers irritated each other 
to such an extent that they came to blows. 
We tried to pacify them; but in vain. I 
am afraid that, like every British schoolboy, 
we had just a sort of lurking fondness for a 
good fair fight, which made the fray not without 
interest for us. Anyway, we watched it 80 
intently that we did not see a childish figure 
come to the garden-gate leading to the Stewarts’ 
house, and pausing a little to take in what 
was passing, run quickly down the road towards 
us. e saw and heard nothing until Queen 
Margerie was close to the struggling lads, calling 
on them piteously to stop ; ‘but In-a moment 
—blinded and deafened with excitement—one 
of them stumbled against her, and fell—dragging 
the other with him—heavily over her to the 
ground. 

The boys quickly rose unhurt, but the child 
never stirred. There she lay, the poor little 
face deadly pale, except where there were a 
few stains of blood from a bruise@on the temple ; 
and one arm seemed to have snflered some 
injury. There was for a moment a faint look 
of recognition, just a feeble attempt to smile, 
and then there was unconsciousness. 

The whole thing took place so suddenly that 
none of us at first pane Tealise it. For an 
instant or two the Stewarts ‘seemed perfectly 
dazed, kneeling by the child, and calling her 
by name, as if she were only making a pretence 
of pane hurt, and would spring into their arms 
presently. Then the truth seemed to burst upon 


them, restoring their self-possession ; for, taking | The other, a young lawyer, 
the little form gently to his breast, Frank ; widowed mother, is a perfectl 


Stewart strode hurriedly Roniewares, ening 
us, as he went, to bring a doctor. e lost no 
time on our errand, an 
at hand. Shortt 

arm was tind but that that was not so serious 
as the injury to the head, from which the gravest 
Tesults might be feared. 


| 
| 


medical help was soon | him sometim 
afterwards, we heard that the | jealous if this 
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We did not see the Stewarta again at achool 
during that term, of which a few days ‘on! 
remained. For three days they watched wi 
their mother by the child’s bedside, scarcely ever. 
taking food or sleep. At times she was conscious, 
and gave them one of her old. looks, or feebly 
held out her hand to-touch theirs Once or 
twice she rallied enough to speak a little, but 
not a word passed her lips about her injuries 
or the cause of them. She only asked them not 
to forget her when she had gone, for she seemed 
to think that the shadows would soon be fallin 
about her. 

Once, I remember, when I called to make 
inquiries, Frank Stewart came down to see me 
I scarcely knew him, he looked so altered. ‘It 
is bad enough to see her dying,’ he said, sobbing : 
‘but to think of its Being my fault !’—and he 
broke down utterly. 

What words of comfort could a achoolboy utter 
in the presence of such grief? What could I 
sty, when I feared they were only waiting for 
the King’s messenger to take Queen Margerie 
where pain and weariness are not known? For 
though the doctor suid there wes a chance, that 
chance seemed but a slender one, 


Fifteen years since then, is it? Why, it 
scarcely seems as many mouths. How well I 
remember it, and yet my schoolboy days ended 
long ago, and now I am a staid married 
man. My wife, to tell the truth, is sitting 
near me as I write, and now and then she 
comes and looks over my shoulder at what 
I have written, saying with a smile that she 
wondetas howl can exaggerate a3 I have done 
once or twice. I turn the tables on her by 
replying that instead of being a help to me, 
she is my greatest hindrance, for aa long as she 
is in the room I am always neglecting my work 
to look at her. And that is the truth I am 
continually looking at her, because, to my mind, 
she is the prettiest picture one can look at 
She has soft brown hair, with here and there a 
nleam of gold, bright hazel eyes, and a gentle 
‘ace without a trace of ill-hu;nour. It is true 
you may see on her forehead the faintest traces 
of a scar, but then, I say, it is a beauty-mark. 
Sometimes she says, in a make-believe solemn 
way, that she wonders how I could have married 
any one with one arm stiff and good for nothing. 
But I know she is only joking, for I don’t thi 
her arm is a whit worse now than any one 
else's. 

But I am not the only one who worships her. 
There are her two brothers, for instance, who | 
are quite as foolish os I am. The elder of 
them is a lieutenant in the navy, and he 
misses no opportunity of sending her wonder- 
ful treasures and curiosities, which he collects 
for her on his travels. Before long, onr modest- 
sized dwelling will be a storchouse of marvels 
who lives with his 

y infatuated brother, 
and under one pretext or another is always comi 
to see that all is going well with his idol.’ I te 

ughingly, that I shall become 
rt ot thi oes on; that I shall 
forbid him the house, an bar the doors 
him! But my threats are of little use; he 
says that neither husband nor bolts nor bars shall 
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prevent his coming, like a loyal subject, to pay 

iance to Queen Margeric. For the one 
slender chance did prevail, and my story ends 
. happily after all. 





ONE WOMAN’S HISTORY. 
CHAPTER IV. 


Tae day was an hour older. The heat of the 
afternoon sun was tempered by a fresh breeze 
from the hills, which had sprung up a little 
while ago. The windows of Madame De Vigne’s 
sitting-room stood wide open, and the curtains 
waved to and fro in the breeze, but the room 
iteelf was empty. 

In a little while a sound of knocking was 
heard; but there being no response, the door 
waa presently opened, and Jules, follawed by 
Lady Renshaw and Miss Wynter, entered the 
room. 

‘Pardon, milady, but Madame De Vigne is not 
here,’ said Jules. 

At this moment Nanette, madame’s maid, 
entered the rvom, seeing which, Jules made his 
exit. ‘You wish to see madame?’ inquired 
Nanette, 

“When she is at liberty,’ said her ladyship 
graciously, 

‘What name shall I give madame ?’ 

‘I am Lady Renshaw ; and this is my niece, 
Miss Wynter.’ 

Nanette courtesied and went. 

Lady Renshaw proceeded to make herself at 
home, appraising the ornaments on the chimney- 
piece, peering into a photograph album, turning 
over a book of engravings, trying a drawer or 
two in the cabinet, and so on. 

‘Really a charming room; quite the best in 
the hotel, I have been given to understand,’ she 
remarked. ‘To think of the audacity of this | 
Madame De Vigne in engaging such a room for | 
herself and party! But these adventuresses are | 
nothing if not audacious. Yes, a charming room ;! 
and it will suit us admirably. And then the | 
view—oh ! the view’—going to the window and ; 
peering out through her glasses. ‘It is magnifique 
—trds magnifique.’ 

Miss Wynter was sitting languidly in an easy- ; 
chair: she had o knack of picking out the 
cosieat and softest chair in a room. 

‘But you have not yet told me your reason, 
aunt’ 

‘For wishing to make the acquaintance. of 
this Madame De Vigne. I will enlighten you,’ 

At this juncture Nanette re-entered the room. 
‘Madame will be down in the course of a 
few minutes; if your ladyship will please to 
wait,’ : 

‘A French maid, too!’ buret forth Lady 
Renshaw the moment the girl had left the room. 
‘One would like to know how this woman 
came by her money. Most probably at the | 
gaming-table.~ : 





*O aunt!’ 
‘Happily for you, my dear, you know little, 
of the world. You have never been to Monaco, ! 


.for instance, I have—But to explain to you 
een for wishing to make the acquaintance 
of this—this person.’ Her ladyship sat down 
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no—of course not. How should I?’ 
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Ridsdale.’ 
cpa : eR 
‘T was not a surpt . 
I received meee Mos Deloieds after the nage 
aunt, a few days before leaving? Mr Ridsdale’s 
something to this effect: “I anPW2. She wrote 
stand that that foolish neph&!Ven to under. 
philandering somewhere among Of mine ig 
company with those two adven' e Lakes in 
got him in their toils Should yous who have 
the party in your travela, write me all*me across 
you can pick up concerning them; andiculars 
any opportunity offer itself, I hope you would 
all that lies in your power to extricate Archi. 
from this dreadful entanglement.”—Well, my 
dear, as good fortune would have it, here they 
all are—Mr Archie and the two adventuresses— 
in this very hotel.’ And Lady Renshaw fanned 
herself complacently. 
‘But anter what pret do you propose to 
introduce yourself to Madame De Vigne?’ 
*You will learn when the time comes,’ answered 
her ladyship with u diplomatic smile. ‘Mean- 


















while, have something very serious to say 
to you.’ 
“Yea, aunt.’ 






‘The season before last, Mr Ridsdale paid 
ou very marked attention—very marked indeed. 

e really seemed quite taken with you; and it 
must have been entirely your own fault that 
you let him slip through your fingers in the 
way you did. tras never more annoyed in 
my life. But there is just a possibility that it 
may not be too late even now to repair your 
wretched blunder.’ 

‘But Mr Ridsdale is engaged, is he not?’ 

‘O my dear, engagements nowadays are lightly 
meade and as tightly broken. It is quite possible 
that by this time the foolish young fellow may 
be thoroughly cured of his infatuation for this 
young woman, whom nobody secms to know 
anything about, and may be longing for some 
friendly hand to snap the thread that binds 
him to her. It is quite possible that when he 
sees you again he may’——— Here her edyaip 
nodded meaningly at her niece. ‘You know 
what I mean.; Now, if the slightest chance is 
siven you, I bey that you will play your cards 
differently this time! Think! the only son of 
one of our richest and oldest baronets! What a 
osition would be yours! What a’ Suddenly 
fer ladyship caught sight of something outside 
the window. She rose and crossed the room 
and peered out through her glasses. ‘Why, I 
declare there’s that young “cite again, sitting 
undcr a tree all alone with his book!’ 

Miss Wynter’s languor vanished in a moment, 
She started to her feet, ‘Where, aunt?’ she 
asked eagerly.—‘ Yes, poor fellow; he does look 
rather lonely, doesn’t he?’ 

‘I don’t suppose you have the slightest notion 
who the young man really is?’ said her ladyship, 
with the air of a person who has made a grand 
discovery. . 

Bella threw a startled look at her aunt. ‘No— 
Then.coax- 




































ingly : ‘Bat who is he, aunty dear?’ 
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‘The son of a bishop, my dear.—What do you 

Good gracious !? exclaimed th inl 

7 jones!’ exclaim e young 
with a gasp, as well she might. ‘But how Sid 
you find that out, aunt?’ 

‘You remember that he told us his name was 
Mr Golightly 3’ 

Bella nodded aasent. 

‘Well, on reaching the hotel I asked to see the 
Clergy List, where I found that the only Golightly 
mentioned there is the Bishop of Melminater. 
It’s by no means a common name, and this young 
man must be the bishop’s son. I’ve not a doubt 
of it in my own mind’ 

Lady : 
for leaping to conclusions from very insufficient 
data. 

*O aunt, how clever you are!’ was the comment 
of the wicked Bella. 

‘That's as it may be, my dear,’ was the com- 
placent answer. ‘What are our brains given 
us for but to make proper use of them.’ 

‘Don’t you think Mr Golightly very nice- 
looking?’ asked Miss Wynter with the most 
innocent air imaginable. 

*Intellectual-looking, no doubt. He has the 
air of a man who habitually burns the midnight 
oil. I have no doubt that the dear bishop has 
inculcated him with studious habits.’ 

It will be observed that her ladyship’s English 
was occasionally a little slipshod, especially when 
she lugged long words into her sentences with 
which she had only a bowing acquaintance. 

Miss Wynter turned away to hide a smile. 
‘What fun it will be to tell all this to Dick, 
by-and-by !’ she said to herself. 

‘We must cultivate him, my dear,’ resumed 
her ladyship, who evidently deemed two strings 
better than one, to her niece’s bow. ‘In these days, 
a bushes son is not by any means to be oneered 
at. o knows but that he may take a fancy 
to you! You must endeavour to sit next him 
at dinner, and draw him gently on to talk of the 
subjects that interest him, and then of course 
you will discover that you are deeply interested 
In the same subjects yourself.’ 

‘I will do my best, aunt,’ responded Bella softly. 

At this moment the door opened, and Madame 
De Vigne entered the room. The two ladies rose 
simultaneously to their feet. 

‘Lady Renshaw?’ said madame inguirinyy, 
with a slight but stately inclination of the head. 

Her ladyship bowed in some confusion. 
‘Madame De Vigne, I- presume?’ she contrived 
to stammer out. For once in a way her self- 
confidence had deserted her. 

‘Yes, was the simple answer, but still with 
the same look of inquiry in the large, lustrous, 
melancholy eyes. 

Never in her life had Lady Renshaw felt herself 
80 much like an intruder. She recovered herself 
somewhat behind the shelter of a little cough. 
Then she said: ‘Before explaining my 
intrusion, allow me to introduce my niece, 
Mise Wynter.’ 

The two ladies bowed, and the eyes of the elder 
one kindled with a emile. There was something 
in the girl’s face that attracted her. 

‘An adventuress indeed!’ exclaimed Bella to 
herself. ‘Aunt never made a greater mistake 
in her life.’ 
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Her ‘ladyship had recovered her fluency by 
this-time. ‘I must lay the blame of our intrusion, 
Madame De Vigne, on the shoulders of Mr Archie 
Ridsdale ?’ 

‘Of Mr Ridadale, Lady Renshaw ?? 

‘Archie is quite an old fpend both of Bella 
and myself’ J 

‘I am pleased to make the acquaintance of any 
friends of Mr Ridsdale,’ responded Madame De 

ou not be seated ?? 


Vigne gravely.— Will 
The three adie ‘sat down, Misa Wynter artfully: 


choosing @ seat near -the open window, whence 
she could glance occasionally at Mr Dulcimer, 
who, to all appearance, was still intent upon his 


nshaw had evidently a fine faculty | book. 


‘And now to make a full confession,’ began her 
ladyship ailing as she first opened and then 
shut her fan. ‘When yp arrived here this after- 
noon and requested to be shown to a private 
aitting-room, we were informed that the hotel 
was full, and that there was not one to be had 
for love or money. So I made up my mind that 
tila pov room should be vacant, my niece and 
I would have to content ourselves with the accom- 
nodation of the ladies’ coffee-room. But, O my 
dear Madame De Vigne, I had not been in the 
room ten minutes, before I found that it would 
be on utter impossibility for us to stay there. 
Such a strange medley of people I was never 
among before. Association with them, even tem- 
set , was altogether out of the question, So 

told Beila not to have our trunks unpacked 
but that, after a little refreshment, we woul 
endeavour to find some other hotel where we 
could be properly accommodated. But at this 
juncture iscovered that Mr Ridsdale was 
staying here with a party of friends in their own 
suite of rooms. Then a happy thought struck me, 
and I said to my niece: “Considering our long 
senda with dear Archie, I wonder whether 
we should be looked upon as intruders if we were 
to go to Madame De Vigne and beg of her to 
find space for us in a corner of her sitting-room 
during the two or three days we intend staying 
in this place.”’? Here her ladyship, being slightly 
out of breath, paused for a moment. 

Miss Wynter had first turned red and then 
pale while listening to her ladyrhip’s apnlony, 
‘O auntie, auntic, what fibs you are telling!’ 
she murmured under her breath’ 

‘So now, dear Madame De Vigne, yon know 
all, resumed her ladyship. ‘If we shall incom- 
mode you in the slightest degree, pray tell us 
so at once, and ’—— ; 

Madame De Vigne held up her hand in gentle 
deprecation. ‘Not another word is needed, Lady 
Renshaw,’ she said. ‘What you ask is a very 
emall favour, indeed. Pray, consider this room 
as yours during your etay. It will please me 
much to know that you do 80.’ 

‘Ign't she nice!’ said Bella to herself admir- 
ingly. ‘If I were a man [ believe 1 should fall 
in love with her.’ ; 

*You are really very kind, and I am more 
obliged to you than I can say,’ remarked Lady 
Renshaw with her most expansive smile. ‘Archie 
too, dear boy, yrill be immensely gratified when 
he finds us ins cannes Then alter a aking 

ause, she added ; ‘Do you purpose m 
pidge: cues among the Lakes, may I ask 4’ 
‘I can scarcely tell. Our little holiday may 
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come to an end in two or three days, or it may 
extend to ‘as many weeks.’ ; 

Bella’s gaze had been intently fixed on Mr 
Dulcimer, ‘I do believe he is winking at me 
over his book!’ she cried to herself, ‘But he 
has audacity enough for anything!’ 

‘Pardon the question, dear Modexae De Vigne, 
but am I right in assuming that, like myself, 
you have been left desolate and forlorn in this 
vale of tears?’ : 

* ‘TY am a—a widow, if that is what you mean, 
Lady Renshaw.’ . ; 

‘Then is there one more bond of sympathy 
between us. Never can I forget my own loss. 
It was five ‘years last Monday since poor dear 
Sir Timothy died. But I see him every night 
in my dreams, and I carry his portrait and a 
lock of his hair—he hed not much hair, poor 
darling-—with me wherever I go. He was not 
handsome ; but he was a most excellent creature. 
He left me all he possessed, and—and he only 
lived two years and a half after our marriage !’ 

The affecting picture was too much for her 
ladyship’s feelings; she pressed her perfumed 
aid. delicately gmbsoldered handkerchief to her 
eyes. Madame De Vigne, with a slightly dis- 
dainful expression on her pale features, sat as 
cold and unmoved as a statue. 

‘How ridiculous of aunt to carry on in that 
style!’ thought Bella to herself. with o very 
red face. 

Madame De Vigne turned to the young girl. 
‘Ts this your first visit to the Lakes, Miss 
Wynter?’ 

‘Yes; I have never been so far north before’ 

*I hope you will be favoured with as fine 
weather as we have had. They tell me that in 
these parts it sometimes rains for a week without 
ceasing.’ 

‘O dear, how very depressing. I 
like that at all.’ 

By this time Lady Renshaw was ready to 
resume the attack. ‘Pardon me, dear Madame 
De Vigne, but judging from the name, I presume 
your husband was not an Englishman ?’ 

‘He was a Frenchman, Lady Renshaw.’ 

‘Some of the most charming men I have ever 
met were Frenchmen. Am I right in assuming 
that your loss is of an older date than mine?’ 

‘T lost my husband several years ago,’ 

‘Ah, then, Time has no doubt softened the 
Llow to you. I am told that it generally does ; 
but, for my part, I feel that I can never cease 
to mourn poor, dear Sir Timvthy.—In all proba- 
bility you have spent much of your life abroad?’ 

‘1 have lived abroad a great deal, Lady Ren- 
shaw.’ As she spoke these words she rose 
abruptly and crossed to the other side of the 
yoom. ‘This woman is ineufferable,' she said 
to herself. ‘She must have some motive for 
her questions. What can it be?’ 

there's something in her life she wants to 
-hide. I scent a mystery,’ remarked Lady Ren- 
shaw to herself with o fine sense of compla- 


oency. 

Mise Wynter had again become absorbed in 
fartively watching Mr Dulcimer. ‘Poor Dick, 
how sanctimonious he looks! But then, to be 
‘sure, he's the son of a bishop!’ she whispered 
to herself with a mischievous twinkle in ber 





shouldn't 
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Next moment the door was opened, and in 

ht of the den] ietomne 
sight of strangers stopped suddenly. me 
De Vigne enne formant Lady Hencbaw and 
Miss Wynter rose, 

‘Lady Renshaw—Miss Wynter—permit me to 
introduce to you Miss Gaisford and my sister, 
Miss Loraine.—Penelope, Clarice—Lady Renshaw 
and her niece, Miss Wynter—friends of Mr 
Ridadale.’ 


The two girls shot a critical glance at each 
other, as girls always do when they are intro- 
duced. 


‘The girl Archie’s engaged to!? remarked Bella 
under her breath. ‘Well, she’s awfully hand- 
some ; nobody can deny that. I suppose that by 
the side of her I look a regular gipsy. That 
own she’s got on was never made in town 

i a country cut. But how well she carries 
it off” 

‘What a very pretty girl!’ was Clarice’s 
Unspoken comment. Only I never remember 
Reesing erent mention her name.’ . 

As tady Renshaw peered at Clarice through 
her eyeglass she instinctively felt that if oo 
Ridsdale were really engaged to this splendi 
young creature, any hopes she might’ have 
cherished of winning him away from her side 
were likely to end in smoke. She at once 
admitted to herself that whatever pictures of the 
two sisters she might previously he drawn in 
her mind’s eye were totally unlike the reality, 
If these women were adventuresses, they certainl 
didn’t look it, ao far os her experiences of fuck 
beings went. None the less did it seem certain 
that Archie was being inveigled into a marriage 
against which his father would no doubt resv- 
lutely set his face. There was no knowing what 
strange turn Fortune’s wheel might bring about. 
Meanwhile she must watch and wait and keep 
her own counsel. 

‘May I be permitted to assume, dear Madame 
De Vigne, that, with the exception of Mr 
Ridsdale, your little party is now complete?’ 
queried her ladyship. 

‘Not quite, Lady Renshaw. We are still short 
of two Hierds—the Rev. Mr Gaisford and Dr 
M‘Murdo, whose acquaintance you will doubtless 
make a little later on,’ 

‘And that of their wives?’ asked her ladyship 
languidly with'« graceful sweep of her fan. 

‘They haven’t any 3 they are bachelors,’ inter- 
posed Miss Gaisford brusquely. 

‘O-h, Bachelors are always interesting crea- 
tures in the eyes of our gex, Miss Gaisfo But 
it ig possible that the gentlemen in question may 
be on the eve of changing their condition ?’ 

‘Will this woman’s questions never cease}? 
murmured Madame De Vigne to herself. 

‘Not at all, Lady Renshaw—not at all,’ 
responded the vicar’s sister. ‘They know too 
well when they are well off’ 

*O fie, now, Miss Gaisford! You must not turn 
traitress to your sex. What are we sent into the 
world for if not to make the men happy !’ 

‘Tt seems hike it to any one who neads the 


daily rs,’ was the grim response. 

‘B the way, dear, what become of Mr 
Ridsdale?’ asked Madame De Vigne of her 
sister. 


‘He has gone as far as the post-office. He, 


pro OO | 
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thought that the letter he has been expecting 
for the last few days might perhaps be waiting 
there for him.’ 

‘A letter from his father, without a doubt,’ 
muttered Lady Renshaw. ‘Probably the one 
containing Sir William’s final decision.’ 

Clarice had crossed to the window to speak to 
Miss Wynter. Suddenly she gave a little start. 
‘Why, I declare there’s Archie over yonder, 
talking to that young curate whom we saw this 
afternoon. They seem to be acquainted. And 
now they are caming this way.’ 

‘Good gracious ! Dick coming here !’ exclaimed 
Mies Wynter under her breath. 

Archie Ridsdale entered the sitting-room from 
the veranda, followed—bashfully—by Mr Richard 
Dulcimer, otherwise Mr Golightly. 

‘Ladies all,’ began Archie, ‘allow me to intro- 
duce to you my old friend and college chum, 


Dick Golightly—one of the best of fellows when ; 


your come to know him, but, like the snail, of 
a most retiring disposition—one of those people, 
in fact, whom it takes a deal of persuasion to 
coax out of their shell.—Golightly, don’t blush, 
there’s a dear boy ; the ladies won’t eat you.— 
Madame De Vigne—Miss Gaisford—Miss Loraine. 
You will know them all better by-and-by.—Now 
don’t, for goodness’ sake, be a snail.’—Then turn- 
ing, he exclaimed with a well-feizned start: 
“Ah! Lady Renshaw, as I live!’ and with that 
he held out his hand, which her ladyship grasped 
with much cordiality. 

‘This is indeed an unlooked-for pleasure,’ he 
went on. ‘TIT never sce your ladyship withont 
being reminded of what the poet says: “A thing 
of beauty is a joy for ever.”’ 

‘Fie, you naughty boy ’—tapping him with her 
fan—‘you are not a bit improved since I saw 
you last.’ 

‘Allow me,’ continued Archie. ‘My friend, 
Mr Golightly—Lady Renshaw.’ 

‘I think that £ have had the pleasure of 
meeting Mr Golightly before—for a few minutcs 
on the lawn this alternoon.’ 

Richard murmured something inaudible in 
reply. He was twisting his hat between his 
fingers and shifting uneasily from one foot to 
the other. He tried his hardest to call up a 
blush, but failed izgnominiously, 

Archie had turned to Bella, 

‘Surprises will never cease.@® My dear Miss 
Wynter, I am more delighted to see you than 
I can express. Words are powerless in a case 
like this.—Golivhtly, let me make you a happy 
man for ever by intreducing you to Miss Bolla 
Wynter—one of the most charnang and at the 
same time most dangerous belles of the season.— 
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‘Don’t you believe it,’ responded Mr Ridsdale 
with s grin. ‘For pure impudence, I don’t know 
any young man of his years who’s a match for 
Dicky Dulcimer, And aa for throwing dust in 
Lady Renshaw’s eyes, the scoundrel will revel 
in it—absolutely revel in it, 

‘Poor, dear aunty, if she only knew!’ said 
Bella with a touch of compunction, which, how- 
ever, by no means tendeth to dim the sparkle 


in her eyes. 

‘And how was the dear bishop, {Ir Goli tly, 
when you last heard from him} nqceet ae 
Jadyship in her blandest tones, 

ick stared, as well he might. ‘The bishop, 
er Renshaw !’ he stammered. : 

‘J mean your dear papa, of course. When 
I was quite a girl, 1 was several times at 
Melminster.’ ¢ ‘ 

‘O-h!’ answered Dick with a prolonged in- 
drawing of his breath. *I crave your ladyship'’s 
pardon. When last I heard from Melminster, 
every one there was quite well’ 

A light had begun to dawn on him. ‘She 
takes the pehep for my father, whereas he’s 
ouly my godfather. Evidently the name has 
misled her,’ he said to himscld with an inward 
chuckle. ‘ Well—bless her etupidity ! It's no 
part of my duty to enlighten her. 

‘It am so glad to hear it,’ continued her 





' collapsed. 


ladyship innocently. ‘The duties of such an 
exalted position must be very trying to the 
constitution. For myself, I am happy to say 
that I have always been a stanch upholder of 
the Establishment.’ 

Mr Golightly bowed, but had no reply 
ready. 

‘I hope that we shall have the pleasure 
of a good dea) of your society, Mr Golightly, 
during the time you stay in these parts,’ 

‘Thanks, Delighted, 1’m sure,’ lisped that: 
model” young man. ‘Mamma has always been 
; wishful that I should cultivate the society of 
: ladies as much as possible. Men nowadays—at 
| least, lots of them—are so fast and slangy, don’t 
you know. I always like to do as mamma bida 
me.’ 
| A most exalted sentiment. I wish all yo 
men thought as you do, Mr Golightly. I sho 
very much like to make the acquaintance of 
hed mamma, She must be a most cstimable 


(lady. I suppose, now, that you lead a very 


| quiet and domesticated life at the palace?” 


‘At the palace! Oh—ah—yes, very quiet.’ 


‘Then he added to himself: ‘By Jove, though, 


_I haven't been at the palace for nearly 4 
dozen years—not since poor old dad’s fortune 
Bishops, like other people, find it 


Miss Wynter, do, for mercy’s sake, take this! convenient to forget old friends when they have 


unsophisticated youth under your wing, and try 
to coax him out of his shelL’ 

‘Isn’t that rather a mixed-up metaphor, Mr 
Ridedale ?? 


, & mind to do go.’ 


‘Charming young lady, Miss Wynter, Master 


; Dick ventured to remark presently to her lady- 


i ; ship. ; 
“Twill serve, as Mercutio says. You know! ‘I’m pleased you think so. Bella’s 5 sweet 


my meaning,’ 
‘Mr—a—Mr Golightly,’ said her ladyship. 


Richard turned, and the dowager motioned | to 


him with her fan to take a seat beside her on 
the ottoman. 

*O Arcelie!’ said Bella in a whisper, ‘ what 
@ dreadful ecrape you have got poor Dick into 
by bringing him in here}? 


i kindly excuse me.’ 
‘away from the dowager, end crosec 
lady-love. 


eS though I say it who ought not, She 


ooking towards us. I believe she has something 


say to you, Mr Golightly.’ 
“Has she} Then pomeps your ladyship will 


e rose, glad enough to 
to Eis | 


°A young nincompoop, if ever there was..one1’ 
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the complimentary remark that followed| ‘I suppose we shall have the infliction of her 
him. ‘Bella ought to be able to’ twist him) company all evening,’ remarked Madame De 


round hep little finger.’ 
‘At last, my darling!’ whispered the young 


man as he drew a chair up close to Miss 
Wynter. . 
You dreadful, dreadful Dick 1’ 


‘What would I not venture for your sake, 
my pet!’ 

‘I’m not your pet.’ 

“Deny it, if you dare. But what put all that 
rigmarole into her ladyship’s head about my 
father the bishop, and’ 

But at this moment the dull clangour of the 
dinner Reng made itself heard throughout the 
hotel. ere was a general movement in the 


room. ; 

‘I will talk to you later on. You may sit 
next me at dinner, if you can contrive it,’ whis- 
pered Bella hurriedly before she joined her aunt. 

‘Be careful. in what way you talk to Mr 
Golightly,’ remarked the latter lady in an under- 
tone, ‘Above all, no frivolity ; and don’t forget 
that you have been brought up in a pious 


family.’ 
Archie came bustling up. ‘Now, Lady Ren- 
shaw, permit me the honour.—Golightly, I leave 


you to look after Miss Wynter and Miss Loraine. 
—By the way,’ he added, ‘what has become of 
the vicar and his friend the doctor?’ 

‘It is only that Septimus is late as usual,’ 
answered Miss Pen. ‘That big trout has detained 
him, and Dr M‘Murdo is with him. No doubt 
they will turn up by the time dinner is half 
over.’ 

‘Are you not going to join us at dinner, dear 
Madame De Vigne?’ inquired the dowager with 
much auavity. 

‘Not to-day, I think, Lady Renshaw. Will 
you allow me for once to plead a woman’s usual 
excuse—a headache ?? 

‘So sorry.’ Then to herself: ‘She dines alone. 
Another evidence of a mystery.’ Then aloud: 
‘And you, dear Miss Gaisford 1’ 

‘I? Oh, I never miss my dinner. They 
charge it in the bill whether one has it or not, 
Even. now the savoury odours of the soup reach 
me from afar. I will join you anon.’ 

‘What an odd creature! Inclined to be 
satirical. I don’t think that I shall like her,’ 
was the other’s unspoken remark as she sailed 
out of the room on Mr Ridsdale’s arm. 

Mr Golightly followed with the two young 
ladies. 

Misa Gainford drew 2 long breath of relief as 
soon as the door was shut. : 

‘And now, if I may be 80 inquisitive, pray, 
who is our redundant friend ?’ 

‘You Know as much of her as I da,’ replied 
Madame De Vigne. ‘Introducing herself as 
a friend of Mr Ridsdale, she asked pcrmis- 
sion to share our sitting-room on the plea 
that all the other private rooms in the 
hotel were engaged. Under the circumstances 
of the case, I acarcely saw my way to decline 
her request,’ 

‘Oh, we all know how soft-henrted you are, 
my dear friend. She would not have found me 
auch an victim, If I am not mistaken, 
Maater Archie was os much annoyed as he was 


| surprised at finding her here.’ . 


te 





Vigne with a little shrug of resignation. 

*I had forgotten that for the moment,’ answered 
Miss Pen pie ak Then she added quickly : 
‘No—no; of all nights in the year, she shall 
not worry you to-night. When dinner is over, 
I will assign Dr Mac to her—together with 
Septimus. They shall take her down to the 
lake to see the moon rise—they shall even make 
love to her, if need be, so long as they keep her 
out of the way.’ Then, after glancing at her 
watch, Miss Pen went on, with a change of tone: 
‘Another quarter of an hour and Colonel Wood- 
ruffe will be here !’ 

Madame De Vigne did not answer. 

Miss Pen took one of her hands, ‘Mora—dear 
friend,’ she said, ‘you will treat him kindly 
to-night—more kindly than you did befere?’ 

‘I shall not treat him unkindly.’ 

‘You will not refuse him what he asks? He 
1s ® noble, true-hearted man, of whose love any 
woman might be peu You will not say No 
to him this time? You have made up your 
mind that this time the answer shall be Yes?’ 

‘Does a woman ever really make up her mind 
beforehand ?—is she ever quite sure what her 
answer will be till the crucial moment has 
come?’ 

‘*Thank goodness, my mind is generally made 
up about most things; but then, I’ve never been 
in love, and hope to goodness I never shall be. 
Still, with so much of it about, there’s no 
knowing. Like many other things, it may be 
catching.—But now, I must run off, or those 
good people will have gobbled up all the soup.’ 
At the door she turned. ‘Mora, I will never 
forgive you if the answer is anything but Yes— 
yes—yes |’ 

‘There goes as true-hearted a friend as any 
woman need wish to have,’ said Mora. She 
sighed, and rose and crossed to the window. ‘If 
I could but open my heart to her !—if I might 
but tell her everything! But not even to, her 
dare Ido that. And yet he must know—he must 
be told! What will he say—what will he do 
when he hag read my letter? Ah me! I tremble 
—I am afraid,’ 

On the side-table stood an ebony and ivory 
writing-desk. This she now proceeded to open 
with a tiny key ‘which hung from her chftelaine. 
From .it she took a letter, and then relocked the 
desk. 

‘Shall I give it him, or shall I not?’ she asked. 
herself, as she held the Iptter between a thumb 
and finger of each hand and gazed intently at 
it. ‘It is not too late to destroy it. No one in 
the world need know that it was ever written. 
The temptation ! the temptation !’ 

For a few moments she stood thus, gazing 
fixedly at the letter, as though there were some 
power of fascination in it, her tall figure swaying 
slightly to and fro. Then she roused he as 
if from a dream, and said to herself: ‘No! I 
should be unworthy of his love, I should despise 
myself for ever, were I knowingly to let even the 
shadow of deceit come between us, There muat 
be no more hesitation.’ She crossed to the 
chimney-piece and laid the letter on it. ‘Lie 
there till be comes, she said. ‘I will not touch 
you again—for fear.’ 
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She shivered slightly, as if struck by a sudden 
chill, and going back to the window, she sat down 
in an easy-chair near it. A clock on the mg 
piece struck the hour with silvery tone. She 
started. ‘A few minutes more and he will be 
here, she eaid. She Jay back in her chair, her 
head pressed against the cushions, her eyes closed, 
her alender fingers intertwined, in an attitude of 
utter abandonment. ‘Oh!’ she murmured, ‘if 
the ordeal were but over !’ 

(To be continued.) 





THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS 
Tue sudden appearance and subsequent dis- 


appearance of a volcanic island off the coast of 
Iceland, reminds us that there are natural 
wonders going on around us which cannot well 
be equalled in the pages of romance. This 
island had the shape of a flattened cone rounded 
at the top. It rose from the sea about twenty 
miles from the mainland. Last century, a similar 
phenomenon presented itself near the same place ; 
but that island too had only a brief existence. 
It is not surprising that such structures should 
in course of time be demolished by the action of 
the waves, for these islands mostly consist of very 
loose materials, such as slag, ashes, and pumice- 
stone, which are readily acted upon by the surf. 
The disappearance of the island may, however, 
be due to other influences than that of the 
Bea. 

Some interesting particulars of the voyage of 
the Danish gunboat Fylla to the arctic regions 
have been published. This vessel was sent out 
by the Danish government on an exploring and 
surveying expedition, which has occupicd four 
months, during which time the coast of Green- 
land has been explored to a very high latitude. 
Besides this work, many meteorological observa- 
tivuus have been made, whilst dredging .and 
trawling for specimens have been steadily 
pursucd. Amongst the valuablea so collected, 
and which have been divided into sections 
Botanical, Zoological, and Minggalogical, each 
under the care of a professor, is a meteoric stone 
weighing about two thousand pounds. UDetails 
of the expedition will be published at Copen- 
hagen. 

There are at present two large waterways in 
Africa upon which the attention of many nations 
is fixed—namely, the Nile and the river Congo. 
The interest regarding the first is of a military 
character, with which these pages have little to 
do; but with regard to the Congo there’is much 
to claim our attention. Mr H. M. Stanley has 
recently addressed the London Chamber of Com- 
Merce upon the subject, and has given a most 
interesting account of his personal experiences 
among the tribes inhabiting the valley of the 
@reat river. He describes the natives as being 
peaceful and anxious to trade with more civil- 
ised nations, The International African Asso- 
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ciation, of which Mr Stanley is a member, 
was formed some years ago under the auspices 


of the king of the Belgians, to put down |i 


slavery in this region, and to secure a system 
of free trade for the commerce of the world. 
Traders of all nations are invited -by the 
Association to bring their goods to the river 
Congo, which presents, including its aflluenta, a 
navigable river of three thousand miles. When 
cordial relations between traders ond natives 
have been established, the Association will con- 
sider the object of its existence to have been 
gained, and will be dissolved. The solo hindrance 
to the successful carrying out of the programme 
seems to be the presence of Portuguese settlers at 
the mouth of the river, which they cldim to have 
discovered about four Wundred years ago. They 
regard this discovery as an excuse for levying 
a heavy toll on every vessel ascending the river. 

A clever system, by which shafts can be easily 
sunk in watery soils and quicksands, the inven- 
tion of Herr Poetsch, was recently described in 
a paper read before a French Technical Society. 
The space where the shaft is to be sunk is 
marked out by a series of hollow iron tubes, 
which are driven into the ground, and form a 
ring round the site. In these hollow tubes are 
introduced smaller tubes, pierced with holes, 
through which a refrigerating liquid is forced in 
a continuous current until the ring of tubes is 
bound together by a wall of ice. By this means, 
the intrusion of sand and water is prevented 
while the sinking of the shaft is being accom- 
plished. At a colliery in Prussia, belonging to 
Messrs Siemens, this plan has been successfully 
adopted, Indeed, it is difficult to see how the 
coal, which was overlaid by a quicksand, could 
have been won by any other means, 

A novel method of street-paving has been tried 
with some success in Berlin; but as its trial only 
covers twelve months of traffic, it can hardly be 
held to have proved its superiority over other 
systems. The material is asphalt, but not treated 
in the usual manner. Bricks impregnated with 
the compound, under which treatment they 
lose their natural brittleness and become elastic, 
and capable of resisting heavy pressure and 
damp, are laid in rows just like the wood-blocks 
used for a similar purpose in this country. The 
new paving is said to fast well and to afford a 
sure foothold to horses. There is certainly an 
opening for improvement in our present systems 
| of paving, 

Mr Hiram S. Maxim, whose name is well 
known in connection with o system of electric 
lighting which was introduced by him a few years 
back, has invented » machine-gun which has 
lately been exhibited in London, and which givea 
some remarkable results, This gun has a single 
barrel only, which is protected from undue heat- 
ing by a water# uket. The cartridges are mp: 
lied to it in a continuous canvas belt, not unl 








the belt carried by aportamen. The recoil of the | 


gun at each discharge is utilised in bringing 
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forward the next cartridge, forcing it into posi- 
tion, cocking the hammer and p the trigger, 


so that the gun when once set going is automatic. 
If its attendant were killed in action, the weapon 


would in fact go on firing its complement of 


cartridges until the last one was expended. The 
rate of discharge can be regulated from once 
a minute. to the astonishing maximum of six 
hundred per minute. The same system of belt- 


feeding has been applied by Mr Maxim to ordi- 
rifles fired’ from the shoulder; and it is 


probable that the attention of our War autho- 
rities will be called to the matter. 


How few of us realise the fact that there 
hitherto known 
elements of which this world is coinposed, no 
fewer than fifty metals. A large number of 


are among ‘the  sixty-three 


these are so rare that sey cannot be said 
to have much importante; but frequently the 
so-called rare heals are, as knowledge advances, 


stepping over the boundary-line which separates 


them from metals having a commercial value. 
Of these, aluminium and magnesium hold a 
foremost place. But now another metal, iridium, 
often found associated with platinum and gold, 
is coming into use. (Possession of or dealing 
with iridium has hitherto been forbidden by 
Russian law, because if was found that gold 
was adulterated with it, When gold so treated 
was afterwards worked at the Mint, the indi- 
vidual particles of iridium indented the rollers, 
played havoc with the machinery generally, 
aad entailed great loss on the government.) ii 
was discovered a few years ago that this hard 
and intractuble metal can be readily fused by 
the addition of phosphorus, the resulting mate- 
nial retaining all the hardness of the original 
metal. Hitherto, iridium has been used almost 
solely for pen-points, There aro now, however, 
many uses found for it, among which we may 
mention draw-plates for wire, the wearing parts 
of various philosophical inetruments, and contact- 
points for telegraphic apparatus. 

An improvement in tho art of glass-blowing 
has been introduced at the works of Messrs 
Appert, at Clichy, of which it may be said that 
it is remarkable that it was not adopted many 
yeara ago. Ginss-blowers are by renson of their 
ocenpation subject to various diseases of the lips 
and cheeks, while the hot atmosphere in which 
they are compelled to work renders their frames 
peculiarly liable to other disorders. Instead of 
using the breath from the lungs to distend the 
bubble of molten glass, Messrs Appert have 
adopted the method of atering air under pressure 
for that purpose. The results are satisfactory in 
every way. The workman’s health is greatly 
improved, and so is the quality of his work, while 
the rapidity of production is naturally much 
increased. 

The prorogation of pennnent means not only 
the release from work of the members thereof, 
but is also o welcome relief to that cluss of news- 
Raper readers who care little fer acrimonious 

ebate. During the recess, space is found for 
much interesting matter that would otherwise be 
lost, and those with hobbies, useful and other- 
wise, have opportunity for airing their knowledge 
and their grievances. For instance, we usually 
find in the newspapers many interesting letters 
on natural history ; and the doings of particular 






















birds, beaste, and fishes form’ the subject of mach 
curious correspondence, The old question whether 
the ubiquitous sparrow is the friend or foe of 
the farmer has once more been raised. The evi- 
dence on this point is, very conflicting, and leads 
one to assume that the sparrow is mischievous 
or useful according to local circumstances. One 
correspondent calls to mind a curious collection 
of the contents of the crops of various birds 
which was shown by a Frenchman at the Great 
Exhibition of 1851. This exhibit clearly showed 
that the bulk of the food was insectivoroua, the 
grain being a minimum. On the other side of 
the discussion, we may refer to a pa lately 
read at a Farmers’ Club in Chester in which it 
was alleged that sparrows’ crops had been found 
with on alarming amount of wheat in them, 
and operations for reducing the numbers of the 
feathered pilferers were advocated. Still, the 
evil may be counterbalanced by the good. 

It has lately been proved by direct experiment 
at Marseilles that the lower animals can be inocu- 
lated with the virus of cholera obtained from a 
human patient, and that death ensues with the 
same symptoms as are éxhibited by mankind, 
Jt iy believed that this fact will offer a sure 
method of diagnosing a case of true cholera, 
a guinea-pig or a doz serving as a necessary 
victim. Another curious observation has been 
made respecting this dread disease. The gastric 
juice and the bile tend to act as destroyers of 
the microbes. These secretions are most abund- 
antly brought to bear during a meal, but hardly 
at all when liquid nourishment alone is taken 
into the stomach, It would therefore appear 
that there is much less risk in drinking con- 
taminated water with fuod, than if it were merely 
taken alone to quench the thirst. 

Mr James M. Share, R.N., sends us from South 
Africa a description of a leak-stopper which he 
has invented, and which, from its simplicity and 
cheapness, should command the attention of ship- 
owners. It is founded on the old system of hang- 
ing a sail over a ship's side to stop the inrush of 
water when from a collision or other cause a ship’s 
side suffers injury. Mr Share’s stopper consists 
of a strong’ canvas sheet rolied up upon an fron 
stoye-pipe. By suitable gearing, the contrivance 
can be dropped overboard in any required place, 
when the sheet unrolls and covers the leaky place. 
It will thereforg, be-seen that the invention aims 
at doing in a ready and workman-like manner 
that which has been done in haphazard fashion 
from time immemorial. We have particular plea- 
sure in calling attention to this Invention from 
the circumstance that its contriver does not intend 
to patent it, but offers it get as a useful contri- 
bution to the means of saving life at sea. 

An English firm has patented an ingenious 
invention for the better! contro] of level-crossing 
gates on railwaya. The gates will be worked by 
manual labour in the signal-box. These 
which are of light iron instead of the old-fash 
heavy wood, are closed and opened by means of 
rods and chains working on -wheels connected 
with the back style of the gate. These wheels 
are covered in with cast-iron ‘wells’ or ‘boxes,’ 
and part of the top of these is movable, permitting 
free and easy access to the underground workings, 
The rods are protected by channels of wood, iron, 
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The capabilities of bicycles and tricycles must 
be reckoned among the wonders of the age. 
Lately, the distance between London and Edin- 
burgh was covered in three days by a -tricycle 
rider, This feat was s a week later 
by another traveller, who accomplished the 
four hundred miles in two days and nine 
houra, considerably more than half the dis- 
tance being travelled in the first twenty-four 
hours. A medical writer in the Lancet warns all 
‘cycle’ riders to beware of large wheels which 
are accompanied by small saddles. He says that 
uniess a good-sized seat is provided, serious evils 
may result. 

he second trial of the new French balloon, 
which, om its first ascent, is reported to have 
travelled several miles against the wind in a 
predetermined direction, seems to have been 
a failure. In the meantime, a Russian aeronaut 
is constructing a balloon at St Petersburg which 
is shaped like o cigar, is to carry sails, and will 
hold a steam-enyine, a crew of sixteen men, and 
o huge amount of ballast. Its contriver reckons 
upon a specd of one hundred and sixty miles ea 
hour. We shall be curious to learn how this 
new machine behaves itself. 

The ‘Refuse Destructor’ is the name of a ve 
useful furnace recently invented by Mr Stafford, 
the borough engineer of Burnley, which has been 
doing such efficient work in consuming street 
and other refuse by fire that it promises to 
be extensively adopted in other towns. Street 
sweepings, the offal from slaughter-houses and 
fishmongers’ shops, and unpleasant matter of all 
kinds treated in this furnace are rendered not 
only harmless, but are converted into a residuum 
which can be utilised for mixing with mortar 
aud for other purposes. Hence the machine cah 
be made almost self-supporting. The erection 
of the plant at Burnley cost only one hundred 
pounds ; but here there happened to be an idle 
chimney-stalk, so that there was no need to build 
one for the pores At Richmond, Surrey, a 
furnace on the same principle is in course of 
erection, and this will probably form a model for 
other metropolitan suburbs, 

In New York, a Company—called the New 
York Steam Company—is supplying light, heat, 
and power to a large section of the city. 
One building alone has steam furnished to it by 
means of a six-inch pipe. Witbe this supply it 
runs its elevators atid works dynamo-muachines 
for eightcen hundred electric lights, the surplus 
steam being utilised for heating purposes. The 
business of the Company is steadily inercasing, 
and it is believed that in another year many 
of the leading thoroughfares in New York will 
be heated and lighted by its agency. 

Recent experiments by Dr B. W. Richardaon 
have demonstrated that the killing of animals 
can be accomplished without any pain whatever, 
and the suggestion that all slaughter-houses 
should be provided with the means of accom- 
plishing this must be supported by all humane 
persons. At first it was believed that the desired 
end could be gained by employing an electric 
current, and certain aeeideniba which lac 


Within the last few years in connection with 
; Clectric-lighting machinery will serve to remind 


us that gees can be made a most effective 
life-destroyer. But electric apparatus is too 
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cumbrous and costly ag well as too dan | 
intrust to unskilled hands The recent 

ments point to carbonic oxide and iscben 
as being the best agents for the purpose in # 
view. f 
An electric lighthonse has recently been erected _ 
on the island of Raza, at the entrance of the 
Bay of Rio Jameiro. The lighthouse stands upon 
a rock two hundred and thirty feet above the 
sea, and the building itself is eighty-five feet 
high. The light is thus three hundred and fifteen 
feet above the sea The electric current is pro- 
duced by a continuous current Gramme machine, 
working at the rate of seven hundred revolutions, 
and feeding a light of two thousand candle- 
power, The Gramme machine is worked by a 
stationary surface-condensing steam-engine, this 
arrangement being occasioned by want of fresh 
water. To provide fomaccidents, an oil-lamp is 
always kept in readiness, and the whole of the 
engine fittings are very cleverly made double 
in case of a breakage. The light is revolving, 
and has two white disky and one red one, succeed- 
ing one another at certain intervals, and ia said 
to be visible at thirty-five miles. 

Last month we referred to an exhibition of 
insecta injurious to plant-life in connection with 
a flower-show at Frome. It seems that this town 
must now divide the honour of such an exhibit 
with Portobello, in the neighbourhood of Edin- 
burgh, where two glass cases were displayed at 
the local tlower-show lately, containing speci- 
mens of various insects injurious to plauts and 
flowere. A prize was awarded to the exhibitor 
who had with praiseworthy diligence collected 
and shown more than fifty specimens of such 
insects. 

In the month of Aneta a grilse measuring 
fourteen inches in length was taken from the 
Scottish salmon-rearing pond at Howietoun. This 
and many others in the pond were raised from 
the ova and milt of salmon taken from the 
river Teith in December 1880. The specimen 
was @ female, with the ova well advanced. 
This, according to Mr Francis Day, solves the 

uestion that our salmon may not only be reared 
in a healthy, stute in suitable ponds of fresh 
water, but also, if properly cared for, will breed 
without descending to the sea. Last year, the 
milt of the parrs (young of the salmon) from 
this pond was auccessfully used for breeding 
purposes. 

Every invention or improvement calculated to 
alleviate human suffering is deserving of our 
approbation, and should be widely made known. 
As it is well known thut smallpox and con- 
tagious fevers are often communicated during 
the conveyance of patients even in properly 
constructed ambulances through the streets to 
the fever hospitals, it has occurred to Dr Gayton, 
Senior Medical Officer of the Metropolitan Asy- 
lums Board, to substitute for the present open 
glass or wooden louvre shutters adopted in 
these car.iages, & double layer of perforated 
metal, inclosing an absorbent material saturated 
with a ‘germicide, or destroyer of the minute 
microscopical particles which tend to propagate 
disease. Fresh/ tir is admitted through modified 
and improved ‘Tobin’ ventilators of a horn- } 
shape, with the large end opening ace 
whilst the smaller extremity is, provided, 
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the van, with a disinfecting sir-chamber, con-| tion, I have found that the number of unvacel- 
structed like those attached to the other aper-| nated persons who come under my cafe is so 
tures or windows. It is gratifying to know that} small that we may look on the system for 
these improved anrbulances are in use by the| securing vaccination of infants as practically 
Metropolitan Asylums Board in conveying patients | nearly perfect, so far as London is concerned. 
to their different hospitals both ashore and} The protection given by vaccination is not abso- 
afloat. Intely complete. Persons exposed to smallpox in 
Another clever invention for saving life and! small rooms, where the doors and windows are 
limb has been brought out by Mr J. Lindley, | rarely open, and the poison is undiluted by abund- 
of the Clifton and Rsavaley collieries, to prevent|ance of fresh air, contract smallpox whether 
accidenta from the breaking of the winding-rope | vaccinated or not. The severity of the disease in 
when raising or lowering’ a cage full of miners.| the two cases differs, however, so greatly as to 
This consists in connecting the lower ends of | establish without doubt the value of vaccination. 
the top rods to a pair of levers mounted on On the other hand, practical immunity against 
each side of the cage, the other end of the levers} smallpox is given by comparatively recent vac- 
being forked and connected to opposite ends of| cination or re-vaccination, when the patient is 
a pair of links which are fastened to the ordi-| surrounded by plenty of fresh air, and proper 
nary wooden or iron guide-rods As soon as| attention is given to cleanliness of the patient's 
fhe cage is released by tht breaking of the rope, | peraon and clothing ; and amongst the hundreds 
the inner arms of the levers rise and force the | of persons employed in the metropolitan smallpox 
links together. The inner side of the forks} hospitale, a case of death from smallpox, when 
being provided with wedge projections, which | re-vaccination has been successfully performed, is 
come in contact with similar projections on the| unknown.’ 
sides of the links, the cage remains suspended, 
wedged fast to the guide-rods, instead of being 
hurled to the bottom, to the probable destruc- NO TEARS. 
tion of its unfortunate occupants. This useful ‘No tears to weep!’ And wherefore not? 
invention should be at once tty in every Say, is thy sorrow euch ? 


colliery and mine in the kingdom, for as a ‘And has thy heart no tender spot 
‘life-saving’ apparatus it certainly admits of no thai ets pati may:tauchs } 


doubt. Can no kind word unlock the springs, 
And give thy tears their flow ? 

Are human woes such selfish things, 
That none their depths may know ? 
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VACCINATION, 


The following communication from a medical 
man connected with the Smallpox Ambulance 
Service of London will be welcomed by all who 
are interested in the subject of vaccination. 

‘Having read,’ says the doctor, ‘with interest 


‘No tears to weep!’ Nay, speak not thus, 
For tears can bring relief, 
And God has sent them unto us 


ee aR 


the article on “Vaccination” in your Journal To wash away our grief, 

of September 20, and being brought much in When earthly sorrow, pain, and care, 

contact with smallpox—abuut three thousand cases Our souls in sadness steep, 

having possed through my hands during the last We pray to Him who heareth prayer, 

few months—I hope you will allow me to offer To send us tears to weep. 

a few remarks on some of the points treated of , 

in your Journal. a : ” 

. The question of the relative protection of culf Tis-tene ‘tae: world as emotes dark 
{ lymph and of humanised lymph i, as you say, With gloomy clouds that rise, 

not settled. Que of the principal authorities of the And trembling Hope, with waning spuk, 

present time on smallpox atrongly disapproves Fades faintly out—and dies! 

of calf lymph, and I jas been told by others But when some heavenly vision fair 


connected with smallpox hospitals that they had Steals oer us in our sleep, 
known smallpox develop in persuus recently vac- We wake with joy to feel that there— 
cinated with calf lymph. : There are no tears to weep. 

The experiments on animals with cholera bacilli Naxnie Power O’Doxoauor, 
recently described in ‘the medical ie seem | —————— 
to show that the infecting agent, whether it be| The Conductor of CHAMBERS’s JOURNAL begs to direct 
the bacilli or a matertes morbi transported by | the attention of Contrinutors to the following notice: 
them, undergoes very important changes by being | 1st. All communications should be addressed to the 
“cnltivated” in the system of animals of a differ-| ‘ Editor, 339 High Street, Edinburgh.’ 
ent species from‘ those from which it was first | 2d. For its return in osse of ineligibility, poatage-stamps 
taken. should accompany every manuscriph 


With respect to the possibility of tranemitting | 34;,Maxcsonrrrs should tear, the suther’s fall Chris. 
_ Sreteenel diseases by vaccine lymph, | Sarid ry mgaiatreiia om - eects i pion pee 

may mention that an eminent authority on! 4, Offeri f Verse should invariably be accom! 
amallpox tried to inoculate himself with lymph | by aamained: ad directed alicia ‘i sais 
from diseased children, and came to the conclusion! f the above rules are complied with, the Bdétor will, 
that it is possible, but so difficult, that in practice | do Ais best to insure the safe return of ineligible papers. 
thia risk may be excluded. 


_ With regard to the possibility of infants| Printed and Published by W. & R. Onaupmas, 47 Pater- 
‘ @maping registration, and consequently vaccina-| noster Row, LONpeN, and $39 High Street, EpnrauRan. 
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HOW THE WEATHER IS MADE AND 
FORECAST. 


In the minds of foreigners, it is held to be one 
of the many peculiarities of the people of these 
islands that so much of their casual conversation 
consists of remarks on the weather. The national 
temperament is often held to be responsible for 
this failing; but some of the blame must no 
doubt be laid at the door of the weather itself. 
Our climate presents such a record of change 
and uncertainty, that we need not wonder if it is 
always in our minds, and the first subject on our 
fips when we meet a friend. Other lands may 
have their cold and hot, dry and rainy periods, 
that come round in the proper order year after 
year with unvarying monotony; but with us it 
may be said of the weather, that we rarely know 
what a day or an hour may bring forth, Even 
the seasons seem) occasionally to be independent 
of any necessity of visiting us at the particular 
time of the year at which we have been taught 
to expect them. Spring weather in November, 
or a winter temperature in July, ora November 
fog in the merry month of May, all seem tu be 
amongst the possibilities of our climate. 

Happily, our meteorologists gge at length 





and changes of the moon. The prevalence of the 
belief that the weather was regulated by such 
influences, can only be accounted for by the well- 
known love of the human mind for the wonderful 
and inexplicable. Much of the old weather lore, 
however, had a large element of truth in it, 
and was the result of the collective experience 
of many gencrations, which had found that certain 
phenomena were generally followed by certain 
conditions of weather. The saying, that a rosy 
sky in the morning presayes rainy weather, and 
the same appearance in the evening, fine weather, 
was current weather lore before the Christian era, 
and is recognised as being, in a certain sense, 
true at the present day. Amongst snilors, far- 
mers, shepherds, and such like, weather maxims, 
the result of observation and experience, have 
always been current, and the value of many 
of these is now recognised and explained by 
science. 

The first step towards acquiring an insight 
into the causes which control our weather is 
a study of the laws which regulate the flow 
and changes of the winds in these islands. The 
air is the great medium im which all the 
changes of weather are elaborated. We live 
at the bottom of a great ocean of air, which 





















beginning to define with growing clearness and / extends for many miles upwards, and which is 
confidence the laws which underlie and ~egulate| always heaving and changing, like the other 
the complicated and ever varying phenomenaj ocean which it covers, The winds, which are 
which we call the weather, and many of these | the ever-changing currents which flow through 
laws, like most natural laws, are beautiful in their| this invisible sca, are, roughly speaking, the 
simplicity. Although ‘weather wisdom’ is as! principal factors in the making of the weather. 
old as history itself, the science of the weather | Many of us know very well the general character 
or meteorology isa growth of the last few years. of the weather which accompanies the wind from 
The weather wisdom of our forefathers may in| the principal points of the compass, that which 
the light of present knowledge be divided into; comes from the moist warm south-west, for 
sense and nonsense. Under the nonsense may | instance ; or with the bluetering, shower-bringing 
be included not only such proverbs as that/north-wester; or with the harsh, dry, east wind 
which attributed to St Swithin’s day and cer-jin spring; but to most of us the wind itself 
tain other times and seasons, occult influences! ‘bloweth where it listeth” The movements of the 
over the weather, but most of the information| air and changes #~ the wind are, however, subject 
of the old almanacs, which used to ascribe the} to laws, a knowledge of which is in some degree 
eharacter of the weather to the positions and | necessary befure we can understand how our 
movements of the heavenly bodies and the age! weather is made for us 
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A simple definition of the wind which we 
ordinarily experience is that it is air obeying 
the force of gravity, in seeking to return to 
an equilibrium which has been disturbed. By 
the aid of the barometer we are able to form 
some idea of what is constantly taking place in 
the great ocean above us. The principle upon 
which this simple and useful instrument is con- 
structed is easily understood. The air presses 
downwards upon the earth’s surface with a 
weight averaging nearly fifteen pounds to the 
equare inch. If a portion of the surface of 
any fluid is relieved from this pressure by 
inverting over it a tube exhausted of air, the 
weight of the air upon the surface outside will 
force the fluid up into the tube until the 
weight of the column counterbalances the pressure 
which the air would exercise upon the amount 
of surface covered by the mouth of the tube. 
A column of mercury in such a case will rise in 
an air-exhausted tube to a height of about thirty 
inches; while water, from ite lighter specific 

avity, rises to a height of about thirty-four 
eet before it counterbalances the weight of the 
air above. The depth, and consequently the 
pressure, of the air overhead is, however, con- 
stantly varying within certain limits; and the 
column of mercury in the barometer enables us to 
keep ao faithful record of the movements of the 
waves of air inthe great ocean under which we 
live, At times, the depth of air above us is 
comparatively shallow, and the pressure beneath 
is lessened ; the column of mercury is not raised 
so high, and the barometer is said to fall. At 
other times, the air is heaped up in particular 

laces ; the pressure beneath is increased, and the 

arometer ig said to rise. In stormy weather, 
the column of water in a water-barometer where 
the scale is very large may be seen to pulsate 
with every change of pressure from the air-waves 
at the surface. 

The winds are nothing more than the rush 
of air from the regions of high pressure to 
fill up the spaces where Jow pressure prevails. 
Thus, if the column of mercury should stand 28°6 
inches high at London, with a gradual rise as we 
travelled northward, until the barometer-reading 
was 29 inches at Kdinburgh at the same time, 
this would indicate that a region of depression 
existed over the former place, and we should 
expect a rush of air in the form of wind 
blowing upon London from the north. 

When the barometrical readings taken simul- 
taneously at stations distributed over a wide 
area are compared, the distribution of atmo- 
spheric pressure can bé ascertained, and it is 
possible to tell from this the force and direc- 
tion of the winds prevailing within this area, 
and generally also the weather which is 
likely to be experienced. The greater the 
inequality of pressure, the greater will be the 
rush of air to the centre of depression, and the 
stronger will be the wind. The wind, however, 
does not flow in a selene line from a region 
of high to a region of low pressure. The sur- 
rounding air from all quarters has a tendency 
to flow in, and, as with water, which rushes to 
the centre of a fuanel when it is flowing out at 
the bottom, a gyratory movement is the result. 
The wind blows round a centre of depression in 


thia way, always curving inward towards the 
centre; and in the northern hemisphere, this 

ratory movement of the wind is always in & 
irection against the hands of a watch, while the 
contrary is the case in the southern hemisphere, 
These principles of the relation of the winds to 
atmoxpheric pressure hold good without exception 
over all the world, They were first definitively 
stated in America twenty-five years ago; but 
Professor Buys Ballot of Utrecht firat drew 
attention to them in Europe, and the law 
expressing them is now generally recognised as 
Buys Ballot’s law. 

n ordinary circumstances in our latitude, the 
winds are generally regulated by the differences 
in pressure induced by contrasts between con- 
tinents and oceans. Where the air becomes 
heated, an area of low pressure is produced, 
the warm air becoming rarefied and ascending, 
and the heavier cold air rushing in from the 
sides to supply its place. In winter, the weather 
over these islands is controlled to a great extent 
by the winds which sweep round a large area of 
depression which exists over the Atlantic, the 
mean centre of which is about midway between 
the continents of Europe and America, in the 
latitude of the Orkney Tiende This depression 
is the result of the contrast produced between 
the comparatively warm air over this portion of 
the Atlantic and the much colder air over the 
northern portion of Europe and America, which 
is continually flowing in to supply the place of 
the lighter and constantly ascending warm air. 
The winds sweeping round this centre strike 
our shores from the south-west. This depres- 
sion is not stationary, but is continually shifting 
over a large but well-defined area, and it gives 
rise to many subsidiary eddies, or small cyclone 
aystems as they are called, which sometimes skirt 
our coasts, or travel over these islands, bringing 
with them the storms of wind and rain and 
sudden changes of the wind with which we are 
familiar. In spring, the prevailing winds from 
the east and north-east, so much dreaded by 
many, are the result of a Jarge cyclonic system 
formed by the sudden increase of temperature 
over middle and southern Europe, as the sun’s 
rays gain strength and the days lengthen. The 
temperature is not yet sufficiently high to bring 
in the air from off the Atlantic, as happens when 
the season is “rrther advanced, so that the cold 
air rushes in from the polar regions in a huge 
eddy, striking our coasts from the east and north- 
east, and bringing in its train all the attendant 
miseries which make our English spring a time 
to be dreaded by the weak and ailing. 

A knowledge of the general principles which 
direct the flow of our prevailing wands is, how- 
ever, only of general assistance in enabling us 
to forecast the weather which we experience in 
these islands. This is governed and produced to 
& great extent by the development of subsidiary 
centres of depression in and between the great 
cyclonic systems. These generally approach our 
shores from the west, travelling in a north-easterly 
direction ; and they are responsible for most of 
the variable weather with which we are #0 
familiar, They generally carry with them a cer- 
tain well-defined course of weather. The readings 
of the barometer taken simultaneously at many 
Places over 8 wide area on a system such as that 
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us to determine the approach and development | ft 


of these small eyclonic systems, and so to forecast 
with a certain degree of confidence the weather 
likely to be experienced in a certain district from 
twelve to twenty-four hours in advance. Most 
of the disturbing influences reach us from the 
west; and as the west coast of Ireland is the 
extreme limit to which our stations reach in that 
direction, we can receive only very short notice 
of their approach, This is one of the principal 
reasons why, with the means at present at our 
disposal, we cannot expect to make our weather 
seience as perfect as in a country such as America, 
where the central office receives warnings from 
stations dispersed over the face of a vast continent. 
Nevertheless, we have made great advances since 
1861, when the first weather forecasts were pre- 
pared and issued in this country by the Board 
of Trade, under the superintendence of the late 
Admiral Fitzroy. The forecasts at that time, 
although admitted to be of considerable utility 
to the country, were thought to be scarcely accu- 
rate enough to justify their continuance upon the 
system then in operation, and they were discon- 
tinued in 1866. 

In the following year, the Meteorological 
Office was constituted upon its present footing, 
and the daily publication of forecasts has con- 
tinued down to the present. Considering that 
—judging from the forecasts published daily 
in the newspapers—the chances of a successful 
forecast are on the average about seventy-nine 
per cent. for ordinary weather, while the percen- 
tage of successes is slightly higher in the case of 
storm warnings, it is evident that the Metcor- 
ological Office is capable of rendering important 
service to the community at large. Every morn- 
ing, the central office in London receives tele- 
graphic reports from fifty-three stations. It 
also receives thirteen reports every afternoon, and 
nineteen each evening. Besides the numerous 
well-placed observation stations in the British 
Islands, there are twenty-three foreign reporting 
stations, extending along the entire western coast 
of Europe, from which information is received, 
in accordance with arrangements made with the 
meteorological organisations in Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark, Germany, Holland, and France. The 
morning observations are made at all the British 
stations at cight a.m. Greenwich time, and are 
transmitted direct to the Mete®rological Office, 
where hey are received between nine and ten 
o'clock. Thus are given the barometrical and 
thermometrical readings at the various stations 
at eight am.; the direction and force of the 
wind, and the state of the weather, together 
with any changes of importance which may have 
been noticed in the course of the preceding day. 
From these reports, weather charts are made out, 
forecasts of the weather are prepared and issued 
to the evening papers in London and the He 
vinces ; and a telegraphic résumé of the weather, 
or, if necessary, intelligence of storme, is despatched 
to various points on our coasts and to forei 
countries, The forecasts for the morning daily 
papers are issued at half-past eight p.m. on the 
previous evening. They are prepared from reports 
received from twenty-six home and six forei 
stations ; but altho these are the most widely 
distributed and read of any issued fram the office, 


The Times publishes every morning with the 
foreceats the weather chart issued by the depart- 
ment, This chart shows the conditicn and move- 
ments of the atmosphere over the British Isles 
and the vicinity; the distribution of preseure; the 
temperature, state of the sea, and the force and 
direction of the winds blowing within the area 
at aix P.M. on the previous day. 

The familiar dotted lines termed isobars, which 
are such a feature in weather maps of this sort, 
are lines at all places along which the barometer 
stands at the same height. Except where their 
ery is broken by the existence of sub- 
sidiary disturbances, these lines extend in gradu- 
ally widening circles around a centre of depres- 
sion, the barometer always standing highest along 
the outside curve, agg gradually and regularly 
falling towards the centre; so that if we could 
view our atmosphere from above one of those 
centres of depression, we would see a deep hollow, 
with sides sloping downwards to the centre, 
towards which the revolving air was being gradu- 
ally indrawn, like water in an eddy. 

At intervals, we receive warning across the 
Atluntic, from the New York Herald weather 
burean, respecting atorma which are crossing the 
Atlantic towards our coasts, and which are often 
described as ‘likely to duvelop dangerous energy’ 
on their way. Although many of those warnin 
are subsequently justified, or partially justified, 
it must not be supposed that there are storms 
which have left the American continent on their 
way to us, and that it has been possible to calcu- 
late their course across the Atlantic and predict 
the time of arrival upon our coasta. Mr Clement 
Ley, Inspector to the Meteorological Council, tells 
us that it is not yet satisfactorily shown that 
storme cross the Atlantic from America, and he 
presumes that arrangements must be effected by 
which the logs of passing steamers may be con- 
sulted in America os to the character of the 
weather experienced in crossing from this country ; 
and from the information received in this manner, 
it is possible to arrive at conclusions respecting 
the direction and character of storms travelling 
towards this side of the Atlantic, and to anticipate 
their arrival by telegraph, the warning being 
flashed beneath the ocean in time to reach us 
long before the storm itself. 

The variety aud complexity of the phenomena 
which have to pass under careful observation 
render the ecience of the weather an exceedingly 
difficult one to study, more espevially aa, up to 
the present, we have done little more than master 
ita fundamental principles. The time ought not, 
however, to be far distant when we shall have 
the means at our disposal to enable us to forecast 
the weather with a nearer approach to certainty 
than we can attain at present The results 
already obtained by the Meteorological Office 
are certainly encouraging, and it must be remem- 
bered thai, in attempting to forecast the weather 
in this country, it labours under two serious 
disadvantages. The first is our geographical posi- 
tion, which at Aya precludes us from obtaining 


any but the s¥ rtest notice of weather spproach- 
ing from the west—tbe point from which most 
of our weather comes. other drawback is 


of a pecuniary nature, and it is to be regretted 
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that it pees us from testing to the full limit 
the usefulness of the Meteorological Office. It 


may be argued that, in this country, storms are 


seldom so sudden or disastrous as to justify us| m 


in maintaining at a very much larger outlay an 
organisation which would enable us to be warned 
of their epee It is, however, only neces- 
sary to take into account the enormous losses 
in life and property occasioned every year by 
the weather in shipwreck alone, in order to 

reciate what might be the value to the nation 
of a properly organised system of weather science, 
did it only succeed in reducing, even by a small 
percentage, the annual number of wrecks on our 
coasts. 


BY MEAD AND STREAM 
BY CHARLES, GIBBON, 
CHAPTER LIV.—POOR COMFORT. 


Maver awakened from the reverie into which 
she had fallen, to find Aunt Hessy’s kind eyes 
resting on her inquiringly and with a shade of 
sorrow in them. She, however, instantly awoke, 
brightened and spoke with cheerful confidence, 
although there was e certain note of timidity in 
her voice indicating that she had not yet quite 
recovercd from the effects of the scene in her 
bedroom, 

‘You see, aunt, how wickedly Philip has 
been deceived, and that I was right to trust 
Mr Shield’ 

‘Yes, but—Mr Beecham ? 

Madge’s cheeka flushed, the smile disappeared, 
and the head was lifted with something like 
impatience. It seemed as if the pronunciation 
of Beecham’s name in that questioning tone 
revealed to her the full significance of Wren- 
tham’s insinuations—that she was not acting 
fairly to Philip. 

ad have told you, aunt, that he is Mr Shield's 
friend, and that he is doing everything that can 
be done to help Philip ont of his difficulties. 


‘I should be less sorry for vexing you, aunt,’ 
said the niece, ‘if I did not know that by-and- 
by you will be eorry for having been vexed with 


e. 
‘So be it—But now let us finish clearing up 
the room, and we'll get the bedetead down in 
the morning. Dr Joy says that Mr Hadleigh is 
not nearly so much hurt as was thought at first, 
and that they may be able to move him in a 
day or two, 

‘When the arrangements for turning the sitting- 
room into a bedroom had been completed—and 
there were nice details to be attended to in the 
operation, which the dame would intrust to no 
other handa than her own and her niece’s—Madge 
went in search of Pansy. ‘ 

Her sudden appearance in the kitchen inter- 
rupted the boisterous mirth which was going 
forward. When she inquired for Pansy Culver, 
there was an abashed look on the faces of those 
who had permitted the girl to go without inquir- 
ing whither; but Jenny Wodrow answered 
saucily : 

‘She got into a state when I was talking about 
Caleb Kersey, and slipped out before any of us 
could say Jack Robinson.’ 

The silent a in the expression of Madye’s 
tender eyes had its effect even on this self-asser- 
tive damsel. Jerry Mogridge hobbled up to his 
young mistress. 

‘I'll find her for you, Missy,’ he said cheerily, 
for he was in the happy state of mind of one 
who has enjoyed a good meal and knows that 
there is a good sleep lying between him and the 
next day’s toil 

They went out to the yard, and Jerry, opening 
the door of the dairy, thrust his head into the 
darkness with the invocation: ‘Come out ov 
here, Pansy Culver; what are you doing there? 
Missy wants you.’ There was no answer, and 
after groping his way amidst, cans and pails stand- 
ing ready for the morning’s milk, he returned 
muttering : ‘She ain’t there anyhow. I’H get the 
lantern, Missy, and we’ll soon find her, so being 


You cannot doubt that whatever I may do is! as she ha’n’t gone to her father’s.’ 


for the same object.’ 


Whilst Jerry went for the lantern, the moon 


‘Ah, child, 1 never doubted thee. My doult} began to light the snow-covered ground, and 
is that whilst desiring to do right thou may’st | Madge discovered Panay in the doorway of the 


have done wrong in giving the trust to a j stable, 
stranger thou'rt afraid to ciye to those that love | 


thee.’ 


She was leaning against the door as if 
suppor were necessary to eave her from falling. 
Madge put her arm round the girl, and drawing 


‘Mr Beecham will himself tell vou before the | her out from the shadows into the moonlizht, 
woek is out that he gave me such proofs of his , saw that the face was white as the snow at their 


friendship as would have satistied even yon,’ 


| feet, and felt that the form was shivering with 


‘Well, well, we shall say no more, child, till’ agitation more than with cold. 


the time comes; but never expect goodman Dick 


See 
always felt that he was a 
thy name to hel 
boozling Philip ! Take m 
eur toes barely an inch 
at starting, but we'll find ourselves miles 


and go back.’ 
“47 have only held my tongue,’ said the girl 
quietly enough, but the feeling of off 
cence was there. 

‘Holding the tongue when one should speak 


out is as bad os telling a book of lies—worse, for 


we don't know how to deal with it.’ 


to be patient with what he thinks unreasonable. ; intended to tell you myself, but wante 
shat a handle this rogue Wrentham—I} 
ne --has made of! 
him in cheating and bam- ' 
word, we may turn! 
rom the straivht path | 
from 
it ere the end if we do not make a quick halt! 


‘ended inno- | 


‘I knew it would upset you, Pansy; and 
to da 
it when we were alone.’ 

‘It doesn’t matter, Missy, answered the girl 
through her chattering teeth; ‘but thank you 
kindly. There’s no help for it now. I’ve been 
the ruin of him, and standing out here, I’ve seen 
how wicked and cruel I’ve been tohim. I knew 
what he was thinking about, and I might have 
told him not to think of it—but I liked him--I 
like him, and I wish they would take me in his 
place. They ought to take me, for it was me 
that drove him to it.’ 

‘Hush, hush, Pansy,’ said Madge with gentle 
firmness ; ‘Caleb is innocent, and will be free 
in a few days. It was only some foolish business 
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he had with Coutts Hadleigh which brought 
him under suspicion.’ 

‘Yes, yes, but it was about me that he went 
to speak to Mr Coutts—and Mr Coutts never 
wid anything to me that a gentleman might not 
say. Only he was very kind—very kind, and 
{ came to think of him, and—and—it was all 
ne—all me! And you, though you didn’t 
nean it, showed me how wrong it was, and 
[ went away. And if Caleb had only waited, 


naybe—maybe... . I_ don’t know right what | 


{ am saying; but I would have come to 
ayeself, und have tried to make him happy.’ 

This hysterical cry showed the best and the 
vorst sides of the girl’s character. For a brief 
ipace she had yielded to the vanity of her sex, 
vhich accepts the commonplaces of gallantry 
is special tributes to the individual, and so 
iad misinterpreted the attentions which Coutts 
vould have paid to any pretty girl who came 
n his way. She had been rudely startled from ' 





rer folly, and was now paying bitter penance | 
or it She took to herself all the blame of ' 
Yaleb’s guilt, and insisted that she should be in) 
al, not him. 

Madge allowed her feelings to have full vent, : 
md then was able to comfort her with the 
‘eiternted assurance of Caleb’s innocence, which 





vould be speedily proved. 

The fit bens over, Pansy showed herself to be 
, sensible being, and listened attentively to the 
sindly counsel of her friend. She agreed to, 
ollow her original plan, namely, to see her | 
ather in the morning and then return to Cam-! 
verwell to devote her whole energies to the task 
f reclaiming her grandfather from his foolish ' 
vays and bringing him out to Ringsford. Madge 
vas certain that this occupation would prove the | 
vest antidote to all Pansy’s unhappy thoughts 
ud self-reproaches. Meanwhile it was arranged 
hat Pansy should not have Jenny Wodrow for | 
wr bedfellow. 

Affairs at the farm had gone on uncomfortably 
rom the moment Dick Crawshay expressed dis- 
wleasure with his niece. She made what advances 
she could towards reconciliation; but she did ' 





not yet offer any explanation. He was oblized 
to accept her custom service as secretary ; ut | 
it was evident that he would ghave liked to! 
dispense with it. Neither his appetite nor his: 
slumbers were disturbed, however ; and he slept | 
soundly through the night whilst the fire was | 
raging at the Manor. It was not until the wain | 
with its load of milk-cans had started for the‘ 
station that he heard from Jerry Mogridge the | 
report of what had occurred. 

hen yeoman Dick mounted his horse and 
rode at full speed to Ringsford to offer what help 
it might be in his power to render, grumbling 
at himself all the way for not having been 
sooner aware of his neighbour's danger. Finding | 
Mr Hadleigh in the gardener’s cottage, where 
there was want of 5 and convenience, the 
farmer with impetuous hospitality invited the 
whole family to Willowmere. The invalid could 
not be removed until the doctor gave permission ; ' 
but Caroline and Bertha were at once escorted to 
the farm. Miss Hadleigh remained at the cottage ; 
to assist the housekeeper in nursing her father : | 
she was moved to do s0 by a sense of duty as/ 
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welf as by the knowledge that Alfred Crowell 
would come out as scon as he heard of the 
disaster, and he would expect to find her there, 

In the bustle and excitement of the first 
of the day there was only one m who thought 
much about Philip and of the effect this new 
calamity might have upon lim in his present 
state. As the afternoon advanced, everybody was 
wondering why he neither came nor sent any 
message, The arrival of Panay relieved Mad 
on this and other points; and she was happily 
spared for that night the pain of learning that 

hilip did visit the gardener’s cottage without 
calling at Willowmere. 

Postman Zachy delivered two welcome letters 
in the cold gray light of the winter morning. 
Both were from Austin Shield—one for Mrs 
Crawshay, the other fr Madge. The first simply 
stated that his old friend might expect to ace 
him in a few days, and that he believed she 
would have reason to give him the kindly 
greeting which he knew she would like to give 
hin, The second was longer and contained 
important information. 

‘Be pationt aud trust me still,’ it said. ‘You 
have fixed the week as the limit of your silence : 
before the time is out I shall be at Willowmere. 
Philip has acted in every way as I would have 
him act under the circumstances, except in the 
extreme uercy which he extends to the man 
Wrentham ; but he pleads that itis for the sake 
of the poor lady and child whose happiness 
depends on the rascal, and [ have been obliged 
to yield. At the last moment Wrentham 
attempted to escape, and would have succeeded 
but for the cleverness of the detective, Sergeant 
Dier. 

‘Be patient, and have courage till we meet 
again,’ 

‘Be patient—have courage :’ excellent plirases 
and oftentimes helpful ; but was there ever any 
one who at a crisis in life has found the words 
alone satisfactory? They by no means relieved 
Madge of all uncasiness, although she accepted 
them as a token that her suspense would soon 
be at an end. In one respect she was keenly 
disappointed; there was not a hint that the 

ant 3 she had given Mr Shield of Mr Hadleigh’s 
innocence of any complicity in his smisfortunes 
had been yet acknowledged to be complete. Had 
that been done, Philip would have forgotten half 
his worries. Mr Shield was aware of that—he 
must be aware of it, and yet he was silent, She 
could not help thinking that there was some 
truth in Mr Hiadleigh’s view of the eccentricity 
of his character. 





THE NEW MEDLEVAL ROOM AT THE 
BRITISH MUSEUM. 7 


Onz of the rooms at the British Museum, left 
vacant by ‘she removal of the Natural History 
Collection to South Kensington, has lately been 
re-opened, under the title of the Medizval Room, 
with a collectionjof curious objects, any of which 
possess strong Personal as well as antiquarian 
interest. The articles shown range from the 
twelfth century downwards. Some of them have 
already been on exhibition in another part of 
the building; but the majority are now publicly 
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shown for the first time. The various items 
have been carefully arranged and labelled by 
Mesars Franks and Read, the curators of the 
Ethnological Department, the fullness of the 
appended descriptions more than compensating 
for the temporary lack of a catalogue. 

Among the curiosities of more modern date 
is a silver-mounted punch-bowl of Inveraray 
marble, formerly the property of the poet 
Burns, and presented by his widow to Alexander 
Cunningham, Not far distant reste the Lochbuy 
brooch, a massive ornament four inches in dia- 
meter, said to date from about the year 1500, 
and to have been fashioned out of silver found 
on the estate of Lochbuy, in Mull. Its centre 
is a large crystal, surrourded by upright collets 
bearing pearls of considerable size. It was long 
preserved as a sort of heirloom in the Lochbuy 
family, but passed out of it by the marriage of 
a female representative, and in course of time 
became part of the Bernal Collection, whence 
it was acquired by the British Museum. Hard 
by it is a handsomely carved casket, made 
of the wood of Shakspeare’s mulberry tree, 
and presented in 1769, with the freedom of the 
town of Stratford-on-Avon, to David Garrick. 
The majority of the exhibits, however, belong 
to very much earlier periods, There is a 
choice display of horn and tortoiseshcll snuff 
and tobacco boxes, two of the latter—duplicates, 
save in some unimportant particulars—bearing 
the arms of Sir Francis Drake, and the repre- 
sentation of a ship in full sail. We are told 
that boxes of this same pattern are frequently 
offered to collectors as having been the personal 
property of the great admiral; but an inscrip- 
tion on one of the specimens here exhibited 
shows that they were actually made by one 


ceremonial, It seems probable that Dee reall 
believed in the manifestations, and was himself 
the dupe of his unscrupulous associate. Kelly 
was accustomed to describe what he saw and 
heard in the magic crystal, and Dr Dee took notes 
of the mystic revelations, These notes were, in 
1659, collected and published in a folio volume 
by Dr Meric Casaubon, an eminent scholar of that 
day, who appears to have believed that the revela- 
tions were really the work of spirite, though of 
doubtful character. From these notes it would 
appear that Dee was possessed of two, if not 
more, divining crystals of various sizes. After his 
death, a stone, said to be one of these, came in 
the possession of the Ear] of ' Peterborough, 
thence into that of Lady Elizabeth ‘Germajne. It 
subsequently fell into the hands of the then head of 
the House of Argyll, by whose son, Lord Frederick 
Campbell, it was presented to Horace Walpole. 
For many yenrs it formed part of the Strawberry 
Hill Collection, and there was appended to the 
leather case in which it was contained a manu- 
script note, in Walpole’s own handwriting, de- 
scribing it as ‘the black stone into which Dr Dee 
used to call his spirits,’ and recording the above 
facts respecting it.- On the dispersion of the 
Strawberry Hill Collection in 1842, the stone in 
question is said to have been purchased, at the 
price of thirteen pounds, by Mr Smythe Pigott; 
and at the sale of that gentleman’s library in 1853, 
to have passed into the hands of Lord Londes- 
borough. As to the later history of this par- 
ticular stone, we have no information; but it is 
clearly not identical with the one in the British 
Museum. Horace Walpole’s is described as being 
a ‘black stone’ Others add that it was in 
shape a flat disk, with a loop or handle, and it 
is generally believed to have been a highly 
aes piece of cannel coal The one in the 

ritish Museum more nearly resembles the 
descriptions given of Lady Bleasington’s crystal, 
employed for a similar purpose by Lieutenant 
Morrison, the Zadkic] of ‘almanac’ celebrity. 
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of sn atnary-looking piece of Toun .- Stun nas 
tj) “die cases claims to be the veritable ‘show- 
stone’ or divining crystal of Dr Dee, the celebrated 
astrologer and alchemist of Quetn Elizabeth’s 
time. Dee’s own account of the origin of the 
show-stone was as follows. He declared that one 
day in November 1582, while he was engaged 
in prayer, the angel Uriel appeared to him 
and presented him with a magic crystal, which 
had the quality, when steadfastly gazed into, 
of presenting visions, and even of producing 
articulate sounds, These sights and eounds, how- 
ever, wore only perceptible to a person endowed 
with the proper mediumistic faculty. This the 
doctor himself unfortunately lacked ; but such 
a person was soon found in one Edward Kelly, 
who was engaged as the doctor’s assistant, and 
produced ‘revelations’ with Joseph-Smith-like 
facility. Indeed, his revelations had more than 
“one point in common with those of the Mormon 
apostle, for it is recorded that on one occa- 
sion he received a divine command that he and 
the doctor should exchange wives, which edifying 





little family arrangement was actually carri 


out, with much parade of prayer and religious 


ed |Cromwell. <A third, anon: 





It ig a ball, about two inches ivuuueter, 
of “rather dark rock-crtal, and, as Mr Read 
informs we! 1.88 Lh in the possession of the 
British Museum for nearly a century. Assum- 
ing, however, that, as stated in Casaubon’s notes, 
Dr Dee used two or more magic apecula, this 
may of course have been one of them. 

‘his mystic crystal is appropriately ea) 
a collection of oriental talismans, some in me 
for suspension from the neck ; others of agate or 
chalcedony, engraved with charms and cabalistic 
signa, for reproduction on wax or parchment. 
Here aleo are a couple of bezoar stones, formerly 
much esteemed as i ocenlt medical 
virtues, particularly as an antidote to poison. 


‘The genuine bezoar stone is a calculus found in 


the stomach of the goat or antelope. The speci- 
mens here shown are artificial, being compounded 
from a recipe in the possession of Sir Hans 
Sloane. They claim, however, to have all the 
virtues of the genuine article, which we think 
extremely probable! They have a peculiar aro- 
matic pally which probably assisted the belief 
in their hygienic properties. 

Ym another of the cases we find post-mortem 
casts of the faces of Charles IL and Oliver 
ous when acquired 


by the Museum, has since identified as that 
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of Charles XII, king of Sweden. The musket- 
sow in the Ginnie by which he fell, is plainly 
observable. Not far distant are a leathern ‘ black- 
jack’ and a couple of ‘chopines, the latter, 
however, not being, a8 French scholars might 
be inclined to sup the measure of that 
name, but a sort of stilt about sixteen inches 
in height, with a shoe at the upper end, and 
formerly worn by the Venetian ladies. Shak- 
speare alludes to this queer article where he 
makes Hamlet say, addressing one of the female 
layers, ‘By’r Lady, your ladyship is nearer 
Peaten than when I saw you last, by the altitude 

_ of a chopine,’ Here, too, are a couple of the 
mallets and a ball used in the old game of pall- 
lL The present specimens were found in the 
use of Mr Vulliamy, situated in the street of 

@ same name, which adjoins the ancient Mall. 
e ball is of wood, about two and a half inches 
diameter; and the mallets, save that their 
Mheads are bound with iron, are almost precisely 
similar to those used in croquet at the present 


day. 

There are sundry curious ivories, among them 
being a drinking-horn made out of a single tusk, 
elaborately carved, and mounted with copper-gilt. 
It bears the inscription : 


Drinke you thie, and thinke no scorne 
Although the cup be much like a horne. 


It bears the date 1599, and is in gencral appear- 
ance like a fish, with a sort of scoop, or spvon- 
bowl, projecting from the mouth. There are 
indications that it was originally fashioned as a 
horn for blowing, but was afterwards converted 
to its present purpose. A small tablet of the same 
material represents ‘Orator’ Henley preaching. 
On the floor in the centre of the building, 
precmehly Henley’s chapel in Lincoln's Inn 

elds, is seen an inscription indicating that the 
notorious Colonel Charteris lies buried there. 
Immediately in front of the preacher stands 
a bear on his hind-legs, holding a staff; and 
the congregation are represented with horns, 
exaggerated noses, heads of animals, and other 
deformities. The preacher appears to be uttering 
the words, ‘Let those not calumniate who cannot 
cunfute.’ 

In another part of the room isa chuice cullec- 
tion of ancient watches, pocket dials, and time- 
pieces of various descriptions, some of very 
eccentme character. There ate oval watches, 
octagon watches, and cruciform watches; watches 
in the form of tulips and other flowers. There 
is a dial in the form of a star, and another in 
the shape of a lute. A gilt clock, of considerable 
size, in the form of a ship, with claborate me- 
chanical movements, is said to have been made 
for the Emperor Rudolf IL A pocket dial 
shown has a special interest, as having bclonged 
to Robert Devereux, Earl of Essex, some time 
favourite of Queen Elizabeth. This dial bears 
the arms of the ill-fated earl, together with an 
inscription showing that it was made by one 
James Kynvyn, in 1593. 

_ Astrolabes, nocturnals, and other astronomical 
instruments, English and foreign, are largely 
represented. There are ancient chess and back- 
ammon boards, with men carved or stamped in 
vers quaint fashions; and a number of drinking- 


} cups in bronze, rock-crystal, and silver, among|so their handiwork 
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those of the last material being a emall @ # 
of graceful fashion long acene as the ‘ 
cup, but believed to be in truth of 
workmanship, An elegant tazza of rock : 
mounted with silver-gilt, has a medallion ie ; 
of Queen Elizabeth in its centre; but whether 
it actually belonged to the Virgin Queen is 
uncertain. 

The connoisseur in enamels will here find a 
large and varied collection, ranging from the 
clowonné of the Byzantine to the champ lev? of 
the early Limoges school, and the surface-painting 
of later artists, Some of the specimens shown 
are extremely beautiful; indeed, this collection 
alone would well repay the trouble of a visit. 
One of the earlier specimens, a plate of German 
enamel, representa Henry of Blois, Bishop of Win- 
chester, and brother to King Stephen. Among 
the more curious spesimens of this ancient art 
are sundry bishops’ crosiers of various dates, and 
a couple of ‘pricket’ candlesticks, in which the 
candle, instead of being drop into a socket in 
the modern manner, is impaled upon an upright 
point, 

A small pretd of the sixtecnth century, placed 
in one corner of the room, deserves a cial 
mention. The figures are in wax, skilfully 
draped with real silk and lace. Such a cumbina- 
tion has usually a tawdry appearance, but it has 
no such effect in this instance. The name of the 
modeller has nof been handed down to us, but 
he was unquestionably a true artist. The look 
of death on the Saviour’s face, and the heart- 
broken expreasion of the Madonna as she bends 
over to kiss his blood-stained brow, are almost 
painfully real. The power of the representation 
ig the more remarkable from its small size, the 
whole group being only about cight inches 
equare. 

In a collection numbering many hundreds 
of items, it is obviously impossible even to men- 
tion more than a very small proportion of the 
whole. We have spoken more particularly of 
such as have some personal or historical associa- 
tion connected with them; but on the score of 
antiquity alone, such a collection as this must be 
full of interest to thoughtful minds. Who can 
gaze upon these relics of the distant past without 
yearning to look back into the far-off times when 
all these things were new? What would we give 
to see, ‘in their habit as they lived,’ the men 
who fashioned these ancient timepiecea, who 
drank from these crystal cups, and beck tric- 
trac on these quaint backgammon boards? It 
needs but small imagination to call up Burns 
and his’ boom-companions carousing around the 
marble punch-bow!, with ‘just a wee drap in their 
ee;’ but whe shall name the knights who wore 
this iron gauntlet or that repoussé breastplate? 
Their ‘bones are dust, their good swords rust,’ 
and yet here is part of their ancient panoply, well- 
nigh as perfect aa when it lett the armouror’s 
anvil four hundred years ago. Truly, they 
did good work, these medixval artificers. The 
struggle for existence was not so intense; they 
did not hurry, a8 in these high-pressure days, 
Believing, with old George Herbert, that ‘we do 
it soon enough, if that we do be well,’ me 
wisely took d time, caring little to do q 
work, so long as they did good work. And 
remains, monumentum «cre 


fn. 
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perenntus, a standing memorial of the good old 
time when ‘art was still religion, and labour 
was noble, because the craftsman put his heart 
into his work. 





ONE WOMAN’S HISTORY. 
A NOVELETTE. 
BY T. W. SPEIGHT. 
CHAPTER V. 


Frvz minutes later, Archie Ridsdale burst 
abruptly into the room. ‘Here’s a pretty go!’ 
he exclaimed. ‘Rend this, please, dear Madanie 
De Vigne,’ putting a telegram into her hand. 

Madame De Vigne took it and read: § “From 
Beck and Beck, Bedford Row, London.” 

‘The guv’s lawyers, exp*sined Archic. 

*«To Archibald Ridsdale, Palatine Hotel, Win- 
dermere.—We are instructed to request you to 
be at our office at ten A.M. tu-morrow, to meet 
Sir William Ridsdale.”’ 

Mora looked at him as she guve him back the 
er 

‘The last train for town,’ said Archie, ‘leaves 
in twenty-five minutes. My man is cramming 
a few things into a bag, and I must start for 
the station at once.’ 

“Were you not aware that your father had 
arrived from tlie continent?’ 

‘This is the first intimation I’ve had of it. 
You know how anxiously I’ve been expecting an 
answer to the second letter I wrote him nearly 
a month ago.’ 

‘It would seem from the telegram that he 
prefers a personal interview.’ 

‘I’m glad of it for some things. He has never 
refused ine anything when I’ve had the chance 
of talking to him, and I don’t suppose he will 
refuse what T shall undoubtedly ask him to- 
morrow,’ 

Madame De Vigne shook her head. ‘You are 
far too sanguine. Sir William knows ulready 
what it is you want him to do. He knew it 
before, when—when’ 

‘When he sent Colonel Woodruffe as his plenipo. 
to negotiate terms with the enemy—meaning you,’ 
said Archie, with a laugh. ‘A pretiy ambassador 
the colonel made !’ ' 

Madame De Vigne, who had risen and was 
gaving out of the window again, did not answer 
or a little while. At length she said : ‘Archie, 
while there is yet time, before you see your father 
to-morrow, I beg of you once more seriously 
to consider the position in which you will place 
yourself by refusing to break off your engagement 
with my sister. That Sir William will sanction 
your marriage with Clarice, I do not for one 
moment believe. What father in his position 
would ?” 

Archie, when he burst into the room, had 
omitted to close the door behind him. It was 
now pushed a little further open, and, unperceived 
by either of the others, Clarice, dressed for walk- 
ing, stepped into the room. 

Naturally, he must have far higher, far more 
ambitious views for his only son,’ continued 
Madame De Vigne. ‘As the world goes, he 
would be greatly to blame if he had not. 
So, Archie,’ she said, as she took both his hands 
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in hers, ‘when you leave us to-night, I wish 


you clearly to understand that you go awa: 
unfettered by a tie or engagement of any kind. 
You go away as free and untrammelled as you 
were that sunny afternoon when you first set 
eyes my sister. I speak both for Clarice and 
myself. 

Here Clarice came quickly forward. ‘Yes— 
yes, dear Archie, that is so,’ she exclaimed. ‘You 
are free from this hour. I—I shall never cease 
to think of you, but that won't matter to any 
one but myself.’ 

‘Upon my word, I’m very much obliged to both 
of you, auswered Archie, who was now holdin 
a hand of each. ‘I don’t know whether to laug 
or be an A nice, low, mean opinion you 
must have formed of Archie Ridsdale, if you 
think he’s the sort of fellow to act in the way 
you suggest’ Then senine to Clarice, he said : 
‘Darling, when you first told me that you loved 
me, you believed. me to be a poor man—poor in 
pocket and poor in prospects. That made no 

ifference in your feelings towards me. There 

was then no question of a rich father coming 
between us—and I vow that neither he nor 
any one else in the world shall come between us! 
I tate and honour my father as much as any 
son can do; but this is one of those supreme 
qucetions which each man must decide for him- 
self.’ 

‘T have said my say—the raven has croaked 
its croak,’ said Madame De Vigne with a little 
shrug, as she crossed to the other side of the 
room. ‘You are a wilful, headstrong boy, and 
I suppose you must be allowed to ruin yourself 
in your own way.’ 

‘Ruin, indeed!’ exclaimed Archie as he drew 
Clarice to him. ‘I don’t in the least care who 
looks upon me as a ruin, so long as this sweet 
flower c ings to me and twincs its tendrils round 
my heart!’ And with that he stooped and kissed 
the fair young face that was gazing so lovingly 
into his own. 

‘Ah—boys and girls—girls and boys—you are 
tho same all the world over,’ said Madame De 
Vigne with a sigh. 

‘And you won't be able to go to the picnic 
to-morrow,’ remarked Clarice plaintively. 

Nanette appeared. ‘The carriage is at the door, 
sir. The driver says he has only just time to 
eatch the train.’ | 

‘I’m _ going td the station, dear, to see Archie 
off,’ said Clarice to her sister. 

‘Good-bye—for a little while,’ said Archie, as 
he took Madame De Vigne’s hand. ‘The moment 
I have any news, you shall hear from me; and 
in any case, you will see me back before we are 
many days older.’ 

‘Good-bye—and good-bye. Above all things, 
don’t forget the love and obedience you owe 
your father, and remember—the moment you 
choose to claim your freedom, it is yours.’ 

‘Ah, dear Madame De zeae — 

She interrupted him with a slight gesture of 
her hand. . ‘Do not think me hard—do not think 
me unkind. I have to remember that I am this 
girl’s sister and mother in one.’ 

*But’-——— 

‘Not another word.’ She took his. head in 
both her hands and drew it towards her, and 
kissed him on the forehead. ‘Bon voyage! Dieu 
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vous protége. The prayers of two women will 
go with you.’ ‘ 

There was a tear in Archie’s eye as he turned 
away. Nanette was standing by the open door, 
A moment later, and the young people were 

‘one. 
: Madame De Vigne stepped out into the veranda 
and waved her hundkerchief as the carriage drove 
off. 

‘He will marry her whether Sir William gives 
his consent or not,’ she mused. ‘He is in youth’s 
glad epring-tide, when the world is full of sun- 
shine, and the dragons that beset the ways of life 
seem put there only to be fought and overcome. 
Well—let me but see my _darling’s happiness 
assured, and I think that I can bear without 
murmuring whatever Fate may have in store for 
myself? She stepped back into the room, and as 
she did so, Nanette opened the door once more 
and announced—‘ Colonel Woodruffe.’ 

A slight tremor shook Madame De Vigne from 
head to foot. She drew a long breath, and 
advanced a step or two to meet the colonel as 
he entered the room. 

*T told you that I shonld come,’ gnid Colonel 
Woodruffe, with a rich glow on his face as he 
went forward and held out his hand. 

‘And you are here,’ answered Madame De 
Vigne, who had suddenly turned very pale. 

‘Did you not expect me?’ 

‘Yes, she answered, as for a moment she looked 
him full in the eyes, 

She sat down on an ottoman, and the colonel 
drew up a chair a little distance away. Ie was 
a tall, well-built, suldier-like man, some thirty- 
eight or forty years old. 

‘You know the purpose that has bronght me?’ 
he asked. 

‘T have not forgotten.’ 

‘Two months ago [ had the temerity to ask 
you a certain question. I, who had come to 
judge you, if needs were to condemn, had ended 

y losing my heart to the only woman I had 
ever met who had power to drag it out of m 
own safe keeping. You rejected my suit. t 
left you. Time went on, but I found it impos- 
sible to forget you. At length I determined 
again to put my fortune to the proof. It was 
a forlorn hope, but I am an old soldier, and I 
would not despair. Once more I told you all 
that I had told you before; fe more I put 
the same question to you. This time you did not 
say No, but neither did you say Yes, To-day 
I have come for your answer.” He urew his 
chair a little closer and took one of her hands. 
‘Mora, do not say that your answer to-day will 
be the same as it was before—do not say that 
you can never learn to care for me.’ 

She had listened with Lent head and downcaat 
eyes, She now disengaged her hand, rose, crossed 
to the window, and then came back. She was 
evidently much perturbed. ‘What shall I say? 
what shall I say?’ she asked half aloud. 

The colonel overheard her and started to 


his feet. ‘Let me tell you what to say!’ he 
exclaimed. 
She held up her hand. ‘One moment,’ she 


said, Then, she motioned to him to be seated, 
and herself sat down again. 
‘Has it never occurred to you,’ she 


began, 
‘to ask yourself how much or how little you | 
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really know about the woman whom yon are 
so desirous of making your wife? Three months 
ago you had not even learnt my name, and now. 
—even now, how much more do you know 
respecting me and my antecedents than you knew 
the first day you met me?’ 

‘I know that I love you. 
nothing more.’ 

‘You would take me upon trust ?? 

‘Try me.’ 

She shook her head a little sadly. ‘It is not 
the way of the world.’ 

‘This is a matter with which the world has 
nothing to do.’ . 

‘Colonel Woodruffe—I have a Past.’ 

‘So have all of us who are no longer boys 
or girls.’ 

‘Tt is only right that yon should know the 
history of that Past.’ 

‘Such knowledge could in nowise influence 
me. It is with the present and the future only 
that I have to do,’ 

‘Tt is of the future that I am now thinking.’ 

‘Pardon me if I scarcely follow you.’ 

‘How shall I express to you what I wish 
to convey?’ She rose, crossed to the table, and 
taking up a book, began to turn its leaves 
carelessly over, evidently scarcely knowing what 
she was about. ‘If—if it so happened that I 
were to accede to your wishes,’ she said-——‘if, in 
short, I were to become your wife—and at some 
future time, by some strange chance, some incident 
or fact connected with my past life, of which 
you knew nothing, and of which you had no 

revions suspicion, were to come to your know- 
edge, would you not have a right to complain 
that I had deceived you? that I had kept 
silence when I ought to have spoken? that— 
that’. 

* Mora—Mora, if this is all that stands between 
me and your love—between me and happiness, 
it is nothing—less than nothing! I vow to 
you’ 

‘Stay !’ she said, coming a step or two nearcr 
to him. ‘Do not think that I fail to appreciate 
your generosity or the chivalrous kindness which 
prompts you to speak as you do, But—I am 
thinking of myself as well as of you. If such 
a thing as I have spoken of were to happen, 
although your affection for me might be in no- 
wise changed thereby, with what feclings should 
I afterwards regard myself? I should despiso 
yell and justly so, to the last duy of my 
ife.’ 

‘No-no! Believe me, you are fighting a 
shadow that has no substance behind it, I tell 
you again, and I will tell you so a hundred 
times, if nced be, that with your Past I have 
nothing whatever to do. My heart tells me 
in accents not to be mistaken that you are a pure 
and noble-minded woman. What need a man 
care to know more?’ 

‘I ghould fail to be all that you believe me 
to be, weré I not to oppose you in this matter 
even against your own wishes,’ 

‘Do you not believe in me? Can you not 


trust me?’ ‘ ; 
‘Oh, yes—yed. I believe in you, and aire 


ou as only a woman can believe and trust, 
rs apt rcinnd 
in it, that I dread’ She crossed to the chimney- 
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j piece, took up the letter, gazed at it for e 
1} moment, and then went back with it in her 
hand. ‘Since you were here five days ago, I have 
written this—written it for you to read. It 
is the life-history of a most unhappy woman. 
It is a story that till now bas been a secret 
between the dead and myself. But to you it 
must now be told, because—becanse—oh! you 
know why. Take it—read it; and if after that 
you choose to come to me—then ’——. 

Not a word more could she say. She put the 
letter into his hand, and turning abruptly away, 
crossed to the window, but she saw nothing for 
the blinding mist of tears that filled her eyes. 

Colonel Wvoodratfe, with his gaze fixed on the 
letter, stood for a moment or two turning it over 
and over in his fingers. Then he crossed to 
the fireplace. In a stand on the pera iece 
were some vesta matches. He took one, lighted 
it, and with it set fire to the letter, which he held 
by one corner till it was consumed. Madame 
De Vigne had turned and was watching him 
with wide-staring eyes. 

““Tet the dead Past bury ita dead,”’ said the 
colonel gravely, as the ashes dropped from his 
fingers into the grate. ‘Your secret shall remain 
a secret still.’ 

“Tis done! I can erage no longer,’ said 
Madame De Vigne to herself. 

The colonel crossed to her and took one of 
her hands. ‘Nothing can come between us now,’ 
he said. ‘Now you are all my own.’ 

He drew her to him and touched her lips 
with his. All her face flushed rosy red, and 
into her eyes there sprang a light of love and 
tenderness such as he had never seen in them 
before. Never had he seen her look so beautiful 
as at that moment. He led her back to the 
ottoman and sat down beside her. 

‘Tell me, dearest,’ he said, ‘am I the same man 
who came into this room a quarter of an hour 
ago—doubting, fearing, almost ‘despeiticg v 

‘Yes, the same.’ 

‘T began to be afraid that I had been changed 
into somebody else. Well, now that the skirmish 
is over, now that the fortress has capitulated, 
suppose we settle the terma of victory. How 
soon are we to be married ?’ 

‘Married! You take my breath away. You 
might be one of those freebooters of the middle 
ages who used to hang their prisoners the 
moment they caught them.’ 

_ ‘We are d to grant the prisoner a 
Teasonable time to make her peace with the 
world.’ 

Madame De Vigne laid a hand gently on his 
sleeve. ‘Dear friend, let us talk of this another 
time,’ she said. 

‘Another time then let it be,’ he answered as 
he lifted her hand to his lips. ‘Mecanwhile’-—— 

‘Yes, meanwhile?’ 

‘I may as well proceed to give you a few 
leszons in the art of making love.’ 

‘It may be that the pupil knows as much of 
such matters as her teacher.’ 

_ ‘That has to be proved. You shall have your 
first lesson to-morrow.’ 


‘Merci, monsieur.’ 

‘By Jove! talking about to-morrow reminds 
me of something I had nearly forgotten. He 
started to his feet and pulled out his watch. 
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‘Now that you have made me the happiest 
fellow in England, I must leave you for a little 
while.’ 

‘Leave me?’ she exclaimed as she rose to her 
feet. 

‘Only for a few hours. On my arrival here 
I found a telegram from wv brother. He has 
been staying at Derwent Hall, near Grasmere. 
To-morrow he starts for Ireland. We have some 
family mattera to arrange. If I don’t see him 
to-night, we may not meet again for months. 
I’m sorry at having to go, but you won't mind 
my leaving you till to-morrow ?’ 

‘Can you ask ? Do you know, I’m rather 

lad you are going. 
ehcwhy glad’ 

‘Because it will give me time to think over 
all that has happened this evening. I—I feel 
es if I want to be alone. You are not a woman, 
and can’t understand such things.’ 

Again his arm stole round her waist. The 
clock on the mantel-piece struck the hour. 
Mora disengaged herself. ‘Twilight seems to 
have come all at once,’ she said. ‘You will have 
a dark drive. It is time for you to go,’ 

‘More ’s the pity.’ 

To-morrow will soon be here; which reminds 
me that we have arranged for a picnic to-morrow 
at High Ghyll Force.’ 

‘You will be there?’ 

‘Clarice and Miss Gaisford have induced me 
to promise.’ 

If I should happen to drive round that way 
on my return, should I be looked upon as an 
intruder ?’ 

‘As if you didn’t know differently from that !’ 

‘Then possibly you may see me.’ « 

‘T shalvernest ou without fail.’ 

‘In that case i will not fail—My driver will 
be wondering what has become of me.’ 

‘Good-night,’ said Mora impulsively. 

‘Harold,’ he said softly. 

‘Harold—dear Harold !’ she answered. 

‘My name never sounded so sweet before,’ 
exclaimed the colonel as, with a parting embrace, 
the gallant wooer quitted the apartment. 

rHeaven bless you, my dearest one!’ she mur- 
mured as the door closed. Then she sank on to 
a seat and wept silently to herself for several 
minutes. After a time she proceeded to dry her 
eyes, ‘What Buadles of contradictions we women 
are! We cry when we are in trouble, and we 
cry when we are glad.’ 

Nanette came in, i 8 lighted lamp. 
She was about to close ihe windows and draw 
the curtains, but her mistress stopped her. After 
the hot day, the evening seemed too fresh and 
beantiful to be shut out. Nanette turned down 
the flame of the lamp till it seemed little more 
than a glowworm in the dusk, and then left 
the room. 

‘How lonely I feel, now that he has gone,’ 
said Mora; ‘but to-morrow will bring him again 
—to-morrow !” 

She crossed to the piano and struck a few notes 
ina minor key. Then she rose and went to the 
window. ‘Music has no charms for me to-night,’ 
she said. ‘I cannot read—I cannot work—I can- 
not do anything. What strange restlesaness. ia 
this that possesses me?’ ‘There was a canary 
in a cage hanging near the window. It chirruped 
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to her as if wishful of being noticed. ‘Ah, my 
pretty Dick, she said, ‘you are always happy 
so long as you have plenty of seed and water. 


I can whisper my secret to ie and you will 
never tell it again, will you? Dick—he loves 
me~—he loves me—he loves me! And I love 


him, oh, so dearly, Dick !’ 

She went back to the piano and played a few 
bars ; but being still beset by the same feeling of 
restlessness, she presently found her way aeein 
to the window. On the lawn outside, the dusk 
was deepening. The trees stood out massive and 
solemn against the evening sky, but the more 
distant features of the landecape were lost in 
obscurity. How lonely it seemed! There was 
not a sound anywhere. Doubtless, several win- 
dows of the hotel were lighted up, but from 
where Mora was standing they were not visible. 
Diuner was still in progress ; as svon as it should 
be over, the lawn would become alive with figures, 
idling, flirting, smoking, seated under the treea, 
or promenading slowly to and fro. At present, 
however, the lady had the whole solemn, lovely 
scene to herself. 

She stood gazing out of the window for some 
minutes without moving, looking in her white 
dress in the evening dusk like a statue chiselled 
out of snowy marble. 

‘My heart ought to beat with happiness,’ she 
inwardly conmuned; ‘but it is filled with a 
vaguc dread of something—I know not what—a 
fear that has no name. Yet what have I to fear? 
Nothing-—nothing! My secret is still my own, 
and the grave tells no tales.’ 

Suddenly a breath of air swept up from the 
lake and shook the curtains. She looked round 
the dim room with a shudder. The tiny tongue 
of flame from the lamp only served, as it were, 
to make darkness visible. She made a ate 
forward, and then drew back. The room seeme 
full of weird shadows. Was there not something 
in that corner? It was like o crouching figure, 
all in black, waiting to spring upon her! And 
that curtain—it seemed as if grasped by a hidden 
hand! What if some one were hiding there ! 

She sank into the nearest chair and pressed 
her fingers to her eyes. ‘No—no—no!’ she 


murmured. ‘These are only my own foolish 
imaginings, O Harold, Harold! why did you 
leave me}? 


Next moment the silence wf$ broken by the 
faint, far-away sound of a horn, playing a slow, 
sweet air. ora lifted her head and listened. 

‘Music on the lake. How sweet it sounds. 
It has broken the spell that held me. It seems 
like the voice of a friend calling through the 
darkness, I will walk down to the edge of the 
water. The cool air from the hills will do me 

There was a black lace scarf hanging over the 
arm of a couch, she tock it up and draped it 
over her head and round her throat and shoulders. 
Her foot was on the threshold, she was in the act 
of stepping out into the veranda, when she heard 
a voice outside speaking to some other person. 
The instant she heard it she shrank back as 
art petrified with horror. 

: t voice: Can the grave give up its dead 3’ 
she whispered as though she were asking the 
question of some one. 
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walt & comrade beh eas other, became 
istinctly ou against the evening a 
they advanced up the sloping pathway boa the 
lake. The first of the two men was smoki 
the second was carrying some articles of lug- 


ene first man came to a halt nearly opposite 
the windows of Madame de Vigne’s iting vol: 
Turning to the second man, he said, with a pro- 
nounced French accent: ‘Take my lug into 
the hotel. I will stay here a little ai e and 
amoke,’ 

The second man passed forward out of sight. 
The first man, still standing on the same spot, 
took out another cigar, struck a match, and pro- 
ceeded to light it. For a moment by the light 
of the match his features were plainly visit ; 
next moment all was darkness again. 

But Madame De Vigne, crouching behind the 
curtains of the dimly lighted room, had seen 
enough to cause her heart to die within her. 

‘The grave has given up its dead! It is he!’ 
her blanched lips murmured. 

Some minutes later, Clarice Loraine, on going 
into the sitting-room, found her sister on the floor 
in a dead faint. 


AN EDUCATIONAL PIONEER, 


Ir would be difficult to find a more unique 
or more iuteresting educational body than the 
so-called Brothers of the Christian Schools. 
Founded some two hundred years ago by the 
venerable John Baptist de la Salle, on linea 
which the best schools of to-day have not heaj- 
tuted to adopt, the influence of this Institute 
has spread over all the civilised, and even to 
some regions of the uncivilised world. Its exten- 
sion to Great Britain is but of recent date, and 
only seven schools have as yet been inaugurated. 
The thoroughness and practical value of the 
instruction given are mainly due to a strict 
adherence to the ‘object’ lesson principle. 
Hitherto, we have been accustomed to associate 
this with the Kindergarten ideas of Pesatalozzi 
and Froebel ; but although their efforts to lighten 
the intellectual labours of the young were mainly 
instrumental in bringing ‘ playwork’ to its present 
perfection, recent researches have shown that tho 
venerable Dr de la Salle in his educational plan 
strongly urged that pupils should be taken to 
exhibitions and 60 forth, where their masters 
could give practical illustrations of special studies. 
Zoological or botanical gardens were in this way 
to be visited, that the uses and benefits of certain 
animals or plants might be demonstrated ; and 
school museums, herbaria, geological, mvineral- 
ogical, and other collections were afterwards to 
be formed by the pupils themsclvea, And not 
only did De Ja Salle institute object-teaching, 
but he was also the first to intreduce class 
methods. Before his time, children were for 
the most,part taught individually, or, where this 
was not so, large numbers were collected in one 
room, each in turn going to the teacher to have 
separate instruction, whilst the others were allowed 
to remain idlg, free to torment one another or 
the little victiiu at the master's table. Great 
care was taken by De la Salle in examining and 
placing the children committed to his care in 


Next moment the figures of two men, one | the classes best fitted for them; and the success 
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of his method was so great, that the numerous 
schools opened by the Brothcra under his direc- 
tion soon became overcrowded. 
- His t object was to reach the poor, and 
to train them to a knowledge of a-holy life 
and an independent livelihood. The opposition 
he met with was at times very great. The ire 
of professional writing-masters was first aroused ; 
the r had necessarily been debarred from 
learning to write, because only the well-to-do 
could afford the stipulated fees, and writing- 
masters were therefore employed to do all the 
co dence of those who could not write. 
So, when De la Salle undertook to teach every 
child who came to him what had been in some 
senses @ secret art, their fury vented itself in an 
opposition so overpowering that they drove the 
rothers from their schoels in Paris and threw 
their furniture into the streets. The opposition 
waa only temporary, however; and as_ time 
assed, fresh schools were opened, not only in 
rance and her colonies, but in every European 
country, and many parts of America, as well as 
in one or two districts of Asia and Africa. 

The Institute of the Brothers of the Christian 
Schoola, though nominally Roman Catholic, is 
truly catholic in its widest sense, for, besides 
admitting children of every religious denomina- 
tion, secular learning is admirably provided for. 
Their greatest successes have perhaps been achieved 
in the art of writing and drawing, as applied to 
all technical industries and art products. One 
illustration of the results of their method of teach- 
ing writing in a remote region where the pupils 
are not the easiest to train, may be cited as an 
example. Whien the treaty of commerce between 
France and Madagascar in 1868 was about to be 
signed, Qucen Ranavalona was much struck by 
the beautiful caligraphy of the copy presented to 
her by the Chancellor of the French Consulate, 
and she determined that hers should not be 
inferior. The pupils in all the chief schools 
in the island furnished examples of handwriting 
to the queen’s prime-minister, but without satis- 
fying her taste. At last, an officer who had seen 
the ‘brothers schools suygested that one of their 
ie ils should compete. A young boy, Marc 

abily-Kely, sent in some beautiful specimens 
of different styles of writing; and the copying 
of the treaty was at once intrusted to him. 
When the two copies were presented side by side, 
a murmur of applause went round at the sight 
of Queen Ranavalona’s copy, and all cried out: 
‘Resy ny vasoha’ (The whites are beaten). This 
is only one instance among many, and shows how 
much can be done by systeinatic training in the 
art of writing, a subject much neglected in the 
majority of schools, 

ut De la Salle did not stop short at educating 
the poor; he was the first to found training 
colleges for masters, and the first to institute 
regular boarding-schoola in which everything 
relating to commerce, finance, military enineer- 
ing, architecture, and mathematics was taught, 
and in which trades could be learned. Besides 
_ these, he founded an institution in which agri- 
culture was taught asa science. At St Yon, where 
the first agricultural school was started, a large 
garden was devoted to the culture of specimens 
of fodder-plants, injurious planta, grain, plants 
peculiar to certain soils, fruits and 
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students of to-day study all this, and in addition 
to working on model farms, visit ali the best 
farms around, are sent with cial professors 
to attend certain markets and sales of live-stock, 
and have epecial field-days for practically studying 
botany, geology, and entomology. e innova- 
tions introduced by De la Salle extended to 
other matters than practical education. Before 
French boys in his day were allowed to study 
their own language, they were obliged to learn 
to read Latin, and thus years were sometimes 
spent in acquiring a certain facility in reading 
a language they never understood. De la Salle 
changed all this, in spits of repeated opposition, 
and succeeded in making the vernacular tongue 
the basis of their teaching instead of Latin. Owing 
to this change, the poor scholars progressed much 
more rapidly than those in other schools, and the 
Brothers’ Institutes were soon far ahead of all 
the elementary schools of their day. The way 
in which they have held their position even till 
to-day is shown by the results of the public exam- 
inations in Paris during the last thirty-five 
years. Outof sixteen hundred and thirty-five 
scholarships offered during this time, pupils 
of these schools have obtained thirteen hun- 
dred and sixteen. This in itself is an enor- 
mous proportion ; but it is even greater than it 
appears, when we consider that seculars had more 
schools, fewer pupils per teacher, and thus a better 
chance to advance the individual scholar, and as 
a rule, a richer class of scholars to select from. 
These scholarship examinations have recently 
been discontinued, though not until after the 
Brothers’ pupils were excluded from competition 
in consequence of the so-called ‘laicisation’ of 
schools in 1880, after which the Brothers of Paris 
gave up their government schools and opened 
voluntary ones. 

The whole educational scheme of De la Salle 
was admirably complete ; but perhaps the most 
interesting feature of the oy ae that we 
are familiarised with his systems for teachin 
special subjects by their spread in their origina 
ora modified form to most European countries— 
was his very simple plan for enforcing discipline. 
He was always loath to believe unfavourable 
accounts of any pupil, and in the first place took 
pains to discover whether the failings were the 
result of the misdirection of those in authority 
or of the pupil's own wilfulness. When there 
was evidently a necessity for punishment, the 
culprit was put in a quiet and fairly comfortable 
cell. Once shut in alone, his notice was attracted 
to stands obviously intended for flowers, to empty 
cages and other things which reminded the little 
prisoner that there were good and beautiful enjoy- 
ments for those who deserved them. One of the 
first questions the boys generally asked was why 
there were nails for pictures, cages for birds, &c., 
and yet neither pictures nor birds. In answer, 
they were told that as they improved they would 
be supplied with all these good things; that if 
they leit off using agers or bad language, a bird 
would be put in the cage; that 28 soon as they 
became tanaidas and worked well, their prison 
vases would be adorned with flowers; that when 
they acknowledged their previous wrong-doing, 
pleasant pictures would be hung on the panels; 
that when their repentance was seen to sin- 
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that in time they would be allowed to go back 
to their families. 

The syetem worked so well, and is still found 
to succeed so thoroughly, that it is almost a 
wonder it has not become more general. It has 
certainly many advantages over the plan of giving 
boys so many hundred lines to write, which is 
a mere task, soon forgotten, and benefiting no one. 
But as there are only seven schools, and those 
of very recent foundation, in England, we may 
perhaps still have to wait before hearing that 
this discipline is at all general. In the mean- 
time, all interested in the training of the young 
might derive valuable hints from studying this 
and other methods initiated by the 
i aes education not only in France, but in all 
Europe. 





THE MISSING CLUE 
A TALE OF THE FENXS. 


CHAPTER I.—THE ARRIVAL AT THE ‘SAXONFORD 
ARMS.’ 


Ig any misanthropic subject of His Most Gracious 
Majesty King George II. had wished to withdraw 
himself from the bustle of public life and turn 
recluse in real good earnest, he could searecly 
have chosen a district more likely to suit his 
retiring taste than the country in the vicinity 
of Saxonford. Scarcely aspiring to the dignity 
of a village, the place so named was merely a 
cluster of cottages formed upon the edge of a 
rough highway leading apparently to nowhere, 
In ancient times this spot had been of somewhat 
more importance, for it was here that a religious 
house of no inconsiderable size had flourished. 
But those days had long passed away; and in 
1745 the only remnant of the monastery which 
survived the depredations committed by man and 
the all-effacing hand of Time was a gray skeleton 
tower, a silent witness to its departed conventual 
magnificence. Being erected, as was usually the 
case with fen settlements, upon a rise of com- 
paratively hich land, the remains commanded ao 
view of an almost unbroken horizon. Standing 
at some distance from the hamlet which had 
arisen round the monastic run was a quaint 
dilapidated structure, known to ghe_ scattered 
natives of those parts as, the S&zonford Arms. 
Whatever might have been the causes that 
induced the architect to buill such an inn— 
for it waa by no means a small one—in so 
lonely a part, must remain a matter of con- 
jecture. A visitor was almost unknown at the 
old inn, There it stood, weather-beaten and 
time-worn as the gray old tower which over- 
looked it, and much more likely to tumble down, 
if the truth be told. : 

At the time we speak of, the scene appeared 
unusually calm and beautiful, for the day was 
pati to an end, and it was close upon sunect, 
a period which is seldom seen to so much advan- 
tage aa in the low-lying districts of the fens. 
The weather had been unneually hot, and the 
sinking sun shed a warm glow over a tract of 
well-browned country, making its rich hues seem 
richer still. In the glassy water of the river, 
the vivid sky was reflected as in a mirror, while 
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the tall tops of the sedge-rushes that bordered 
it were scarcely stirred by a breath of air, A 
rotten. timber bridge, which might have been 
erected in the time of Hereward, spanned the 
stream at a short distance from the old inn ; 
crossing thia, the road dipped down and led 
outed rapide pee of black peat, cultivated 
and, and unreclaimed watery mo strar 

towards the south. 7 eee 

A parte apd of strong sunburnt fen Inbourers 
were seated on the rough benches in front of 
mine host's ancient house of entertainment, some 
of them swarthy, black-bearded men, others with 
light tawny hair and blue eyes. True types of 
the hardy race were they ; their strong, uncovered 
brown arms, which had all day long been working 
under a baking sun, upon a shadeless flat, telling 
a tale of sinewy power that came not a jot under 
the renowned strengthef their mighty ancestors, 
Mine host himself, a ruddy-faced man of middle 
age, was there too, smoking a long well-coloured 
pips, and gazing in a thoughtful way across the 
ong stretch of fen, over which the shades of 
night were steadily creeping. 

‘What be ye gaping at, master?’ quoth one of 
the brawny labourers, as the landlord shaded his 
eyes with his hand and endeavoured to make out 
some indistinct object. 

‘What’re ye looking after, Hobh?’ asked another 
one in a bantering tone. ‘Can’t ye believe your 
own eyes, man?’ 

‘Nay, Swinson, I can’t,’ returned mince host, 
lowering his hand and turning to the person 
who addressed him. ‘I want a good pair sadly’ 

‘You're like to get ’ema staring over the fen 
in that way, my boy!’ remarked Swenson with 
a hoarse Jangh, 

‘Lend me your eyes here, Iarold,” went on 
the innkeeper. ‘Take a squint across that bank 
and tell me what you see.’ 

‘What be the good o’ askin’ me?’ returned 
the man. ‘I can’t tell a barn-door from a peat- 
stack at fifty yards’ distance,’ 

‘I'll tell ye, Dipping,’ cried a 
giant, sturting up from the bene 
had been sitting. ‘Where is’t?’ 

©You see yon tall willow?” 

‘Him as sticks up there by the dike?’ 

‘Ay. Look out there to the left o’ it, across 
the fen, and tell me what ye see.’ 

The fellow’s blue eyes were directed with an 
carnest gaze towards the distant spot which the 
landlord pointed out ; and then he turned sharply 
round and exclaimed : ‘It be two horsemen,’ 

‘Are ye sure?’ asked mine host, as he bent 
his brows and vainly tried to make vut the far- 


ong sunburnt 
on which he 


off speck. : 

‘Quite sure,’ was the reply. ‘They’re coming 
up the road by the old North Lode.—There ; now 
they ’re passing One Man’s Mill.’ 

‘I see ’em!’ exclaimed Swenson, pointing 
towards a solitary windmill, the jagged sails of 
which formed a slight break in the long line 
of misty flatness. 

*Perchance they be travellers, and will want 
beds for the night, suid mine host, rouacd to 
action by the mere possibility of euch an event 
occurring. ‘I wily ee that the place is got ready 
for them.’ 

‘Hobb Dipping is soon counting his chickens,’ 
remarked one of the uncouth fenmen, laughing, 
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as the landlord of the Sazonford Arms dis- 

ap E 

Ay, it’s like him all over,’ rejoined Swenson, 

while he gathered up some implements and 

a, to go.—‘Are ye coming with me, 
0. 


‘No, my boy; I’m agoing to stop and see who 
yon horsemen may be. News are scarce in these 
parte, If you’re off now, why, good-night to 
ye. 

Swenson nods, bids the man good-night, and 
then strides off in the direction of the old gry 
tower. The major part of the loiterers go wit 
him ; but three or four still linger, looking along 
the misty road, and waiting as if in expectation 
of something. 

A light up in one of the windows of the inn 
tells that Hobb Dipping is preparing his best 
room for the reception of the approaching 
travellers, in case it should be needed; and a 
savoury smell of hot meat which issues forth 
through the open doorway of the hostel makes 
the few hungry watchers that remain feel inclined 
to seck their own supper-tables. At length mine 
host has finished his task, and the most present- 
able apartment that the house contains is Dean 
for instant occupation if necessary. Honest Hob 
Dipping gazes wistfully out of a rickety diamond- 

ed window, and thinks that his labour must 
ave been in vain. The moon is rising from the 
shadow of a thick bank of vapour, its dim red 
outline as yet but faintly seen through the misty 
cloud. It is getting late; the travellers must 
have passed by the bridge, and ridden along the 
flood-bank. ‘If they know not the way well,’ 
mutters Dipping to himself, ‘theyll lose them- 
selves in the fen for certain, An awkward.path 
that be, specially binight, with ea damp fog 
rising.’ 

At this moment, a clatter of horses’ hoofs 
breaks the silence, and two -horsemen canter 
over the shaky timber bridge and draw up in 
front of the old inn. Mine host bustles about 
shouting a number of confused directions; the 
one youthful domestic which the place boasts of 
running helplessly to and fro and doing nothing. 
The foremost rider, suddenly leaping from his 
horse, strides into the inn, and flings himself 
into a chair, ordering a private room and supper 
to be made ready at once. 

Honest Dipping hurrics about, unused to 
strangers of distiaction, bringing in liquor and 
glasses, meat, platters and knives, besides a 

uantity of other Chine that are not wanted, 
the stranger meanwhile having taken posacs- 
sion of the room up-stairs which had been hur- 
riedly prepared for him. 

Presently follows the gentleman’s servant, a 
short muscular fellow, with a sullen, lowering 
countenance; and a short conversation takes 
place between the man and his master, 

‘Are the horses put up, Derrick 1? 

‘Yes, sir.’ 

‘And the pistols?’ 

‘Here they are, Sir Carnaby.’ 

‘Loaded, of course 7’ 

‘Ay, siz, both of them,’ 

‘Right! Now, what think you of this part? 
Is it not quiet enough for us? I never was 
in such a dead-alive wilderness before; and 
taking that into consideration, I fancy it is pos- 


sible to last ont a few days even in this aie 
shanty. After that, I shall ride to Lynn an 
take ship, for, as I live, the country is getting 
too hot to hold me’ 

Derrick gave vent to a sound resembling a 
grunt, and muttered a few words containing 
seemingly some disparaging reference to the 
‘king over the water.’ 

‘Hush, you fool!’ exclaimed his master in 
a low whisper; ‘you should know better than 
to speak of what does not concern you. Be wise, 
and hold your tongue.’ 

‘Your pardon, Sir Carnaby,’ replied Derrick ; 
‘it shall not be spoken of again.’ 

‘And mind, Derrick, in case we should be 
inquired after, let the rustic boors know that 
I am Mr Morton, a landowner from somewhere 
or other. You, Derrick, are John Jones; 80 
mind and answer to your name. D’ ye hear?’ 

The attendant’s face relaxed into a sly grin 
as he answered : ‘I hear, sir.’ 

The truth is, Mr Morton—or to call him by his 
roper name, Sir Carnaby Vincent—-was a young 
aronet of good family, and reputed to be enor- 

mously rich. In consequence of his being mixed 
up in some disturbances occasioned by the Jacobite 
party, he had found it necessary, at a previous 
period, to avoid the cognisance of the autho- 
rities. But a certain nobleman haying interested 
himself in the youthful plotter’s behalf, the 
affair was hushed up, and Sir Carnaby returned 
to society once more. Having a relish for all 
kinds of intrigue, besides being of too excitable 
a temperament to exist long in a state of quiet, 
the madcap young fellow again entered heart 
and soul into the intrigues of Prince Charles 
followers, and this time succeeded only too 
well in attracting notice. A warrant was 
issued for his apprehension; and Sir Carnaby 
once more had to seck safety in flight, taking 
with him a quantity of valuable papers, and the 
blessings of all his companions engaged in the 
perilous cause. He was CATE | by only 
one person, his servant Derrick, a rough but 
doggedly faithful retainer, who had followed the 
fortunes of his house for nearly thirty years. 
Derrick himself cared not a jot for the Jacobite 
pet to which Sir Carnaby was so attached ; 
is first thought was to follow his master, 
and share the dangers which he might have to 
encounter. Their retreat from the metropolis 
was safely etfected, much to the satisfaction 
of the baronet, who was really seriously 
alarmed at this second unlucky discovery, From 
London they journeyed sarough Cambridgeshire, 
Sir Carnaby’s plan being to lie quiet for a few 
days in the heart of the fens, then afterwards 
proceeding to some obscure seaport on the borders 
of the Wash, to take sail for a foreign land, 
where he could best forward the fortunes both 
of himself and his hapless Prince. 


CHAPTER IL-—-THE JACOBITE. 


‘Where did you place the saddle- Derrick ?” 
asked Sir Carnaby, when Hobb Dipping had 
quitted the old wainscoted apartment in which 
his distinguished visitor was about te partake 
of supper. 

Speech was a gift which nature had bestowed 
very sparingly upon the attendant; moreover, 
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be was possessed of a rough, unmelodious voice. 

ointing towards a chair in one corner, he slowly 

biaculated : ‘There, sir—underneath.’ 

F ‘Good!’ said Sir Carnaby, seating himself at the 

able.—* By the way, Derrick, I think it would 
Fhe just as well to look after the innkeeper: his 
iglances are a trifle too curious to please me. 
hen I have finished my supper, you had better 
descend into the public room and try to ascertain 
his opinion of us. 

‘Right, sir,’ replied the attendant. 

‘Come from behind my chair, you varlet,’ said 
the baronet, motioning him at the same time 
with his hand. ‘Draw up to the table and break 
ab fast with me; we shall gain time by so 

oing. 

Derrick sat down respectfully at the farther 
end of the board, and gazed in a thoughtful way 
at a dark patch of sky which could be seen 
through the diamond-shaped panes of glass in a 
window opposite him. 

‘You seem in no hurry to refresh the inner 
man,’ remarked Sir Carnaby. ‘What are you 
thinking of, Derrick ?’ 

‘A dream, sir’ 

‘A what?’ 

‘A dream, sir,’ repeated Derrick—‘one I had 
last night’ 

‘Well, as your mind appears to be somewhat 
uneney,’ remarked Sir Carnaby, with a slight 
smile playing over his features, ‘I should 
recommend open confession as being the proper 
thing to relieve it.’ 

‘There ’s little enough to tell, sir,” said Derrick ; 
“twas only a bit of dark sky up there that 
brought it back to me.’ 

‘Well,’ said Sir Carnaby simply. 

‘It seemed to me,’ continued the attendant, ‘as 
if I was riding alone, holding your horse by 
the bridle. The moon was up, and the sky looked 
the same as it does out there. I can remember 
now quite plain that I felt kind of troubled, 
but what about, I know just as little ag you, sir,’ 

‘Is that the whole story?’ asked Sir Carnaby 
with a laugh. ‘Well, ean tell you, good 
Derrick, so far as riding alone goes, your prophecy 
is likely to peare a true one, though I certain] 
don’t intend you to carry off my horse with 
you.—See here ; this is something more important 
than a henvy-headed dream. You must start 
to-morrow for the Grange. Bgein the saddle 
early, and don’t spare your spurs.’ 

‘Am I to go alone, sir?’ 

‘Certainly. The Journey has no object beyond 
the delivery of this letter; and as inquiry is sure 
to be pretty rife concerning me, I shall stay 
where I am and await your return.’ 

Derrick received the sealed envelope which 
was handed to him with a gruff but respectful 
‘Right, sir” and then relapsed into his customary 
silence, 

‘I shall leave it to your discretion to find out 
the way,’ said Sir Carnaby. ‘Of course you will 
go armed ?’ 

The attendant opened his coat without king 
and touched the hilt of a stout hanger which he 
wore at his side. 

Sir Carnaby emiled. ‘Yes,’ he eaid ; ‘you are 
ready enough to play at blood-letting ; but that 
sort of thing is best avoided. Let your move- 
ments be as quiet and speedy as possible ; and 
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when you reach your destination, sesk ont 
Captain Hollis by means of that address, Give 
the note into his hands, then make haste back, 
Tshall have other work for you when you return.’ 

‘More plots,” thought Derrick, but he merely 
uttered a grunt and pocketed the fetter. 

‘This room,’ continued the baronet, ‘seems to 
be parlour and bedchamber in one. So far well. 
If there should be any occasion to consult me 
again before you start, one rap at this door will 
be quite sufficient to wake me. I am a light 
sleeper.’ : 

‘ Anything more, sir?’ 

‘Nothing more to-night; you have all my 
orders for the present.—Good-night, Derrick,’ 

* Good-night, sir.’ : 
When the lost faint clank of Derrick’s boo 
has ceased to ring upon the staircase, Sir 
Carnaby Vincent rifts and locks the door, 
glancing outside first, to see that no one lurks 
without. This being done, he carefully bars the 
shutters over the window, looks inside two 
cupboards which the room contains, and then 
having ascertained that he is not likely to be 
overlooked, draws forth the afore-mentioned 
seddle-bags. A strange look of anxiety passes 
over the fugitive’s face as he plunges his hand 
into one of them, and brings out a small, 
shallow, oaken box, black with age. Its con- 
tents are apparently of no little value, for the 
lid is secured by two Jocks, and a corresponding 
number of blotchy red seals, upon which may 
be deciphered the impresion of a crest. Sir 
Carnaby turns the box over and examines its 
fastenings, then rises and walks slowly round 
the room, as if in search of something. His 
manner at this moment is most strange, and 
the lisht step with which he treads over the 
old flooring does not awaken enough creaking 
to disturb a mouse. Four times round the room 
he goes, with a curious expression on his face 
which would puzzle even a skilful pire cancniss 
to interpret, then stooping down, he places the 

box on the floor and appears to listen. ; 
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FROM AN ANGLO-INDIAN. 


Tue musk-rat is from six to cight inches long, 
of a slatish-blue colour, with a long movable 
snout, and diminutive eyes. Its skin is very 
loose, aud quite conceals the extremities, only 
allowing the feet to be acen. This formation 
oceasions the peculiar pattering of its run, The 
tail, broad at its base, is pinkish und bure of every- 
thing except a few hairs; ears are diminutive. 
Loathed and detested by all, this creature leads a 
charmed life; only a few dogs will kill it, and 
then there is always sneezing and a little foam- 
ing afterwards. Cats follow but won't touch 
it; it is, moreover, equally avoided by more 
aristocratic, rata and mice. As the azimal rons 
along the wall of the room, it emits a kind of 
self-satisfied purr, which, if alarmed, breake into 
@ equeak, and immediately the scent-bottle is 
opened, If thee is light to see the tiny creatare 
you will observe it scanning with its nose 
parte of the horizon in search of what caused 
the alarm ; the eyes apparently being unequal to 
the task, 
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Musk-rats bave a singular habit of always 
running along the walls of a room, never crossing 
from one wall to the other; hence, as they are 
not swift movers, they are easily overtaken, and 
a blow from a cane instantly kills the animal. 
Traps are of littl use in capturing these 
creatures; and if one is captured, that trap is 
for ever useless as regards ordinary rats and 
mice, which won’t approach it after being con- 
taminated. ‘Muskies’ are omnivorous and very 
voracious. During the rains, the insect world is 
on the wing. If at this season you place a night- 
light on the ground near the beat ot a musk-rat, 
you will be amused at watching its antics in 
trying to catch some of the buzzers round the 
light, or those crawling up the wall, and will 
be surprised at ite agility, The captives are 
ruthlessly crunched, and the animal never seems 
satiated; at the same tifne its enjoyment is 
evinced by its purring. Woe betide him should 
another musky invade this happy hunting- 
ground! War is at once proclaimed, and im- 
mediately the two are fighting for their lives, 
squeaking, snapping, biting, rolling over and over, 
and all the time letting off their awful scent- 
bottles. You, in the comparative distance, just 
escape the disgusting odour; but the insect inva- 
sion catch it full, and quickly leave the scene. 
And so the fight goes on, until you happily catch 
both the combatants with one blow of your cane, 
and the stinking turmoil ceases; and having 
thrown open the doors to ventilate the room, 
you are glad to retire to rest, 

I was awakened one night at Arrah by the 
squeaking and stench of two musk-rats, which 
were in mortal combat near my bed. Quietly 
rising and seizing my slipper, J smote the com- 
batants a wrathful blow, to which one sue- 
cumbed, and the other escaped through the 
venetian. I then lay down again, but only to 
hear the hateful p-r-r-r-r of ‘musky, who had 
come to look after his dead brother. Seizing 
him, he carried him off to the venetian, and 
there dropped him) with a squeak, as I rose 
to my elbow. Bringing the dead rat back and 
Jaying my slipper liandy, I again lay down. 
Very soon I heard the disgusting purr and saw 
the dead musky being carried off; and now the 
slipper was true, and both muskies lay prone. 

Apropos to this, if you throw out a dead rat 
or mouse, he is at once swooped upon by a kite 
or crow; but both these scavengers will avoid 
a dead musk-rat; the kite will swoop and pass 
on a8 if he bad not noticed the odour, whilst 
our old friend the crow will alight at a safe 
distance, and with one eye survey the dead 
shrew. Perhaps in that glance a whiff from the 
scent-bottle reaches him, for he hops off a yard 
or two, caws, and then rubs hia beak once or 
twice on the ground. Then he takes an observa- 
tion with the other eye, caws, and flies up into 
the overhanging nina tree. No one will touch 
the dead musk-rat; even those faithful under- 
takers, the burying-beetles, avoid him. 

Now, what is the scent of the musk-rat like? 
When I was last at home in 1875, I went into 
& gréenhouse on a hot summer day, and found 
it given up to the musk-plant. ‘Muskies! 
muskics !’ I exclaimed, as 1 fled from the stifling, 
dank, and fetid atmosphere, Get up that com- 
bination—a hot day, a dank, humid, and suffo- 
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cati nhouse given up to the musk-plant, 
nie ill ave abe full effect of only one 
full-blown musky. The odour of the plant, 
heavy when close, is delicate when diffused ; 
the scent of the musk-rat, on the other hand, 
is heavy when diffused, and insupportable when 
near. The marvellous diffusibility of this odour 
is illustrated in many ways. It has long been 
maintained that the musk-rat has only to 
pass over a closely corked bottle of wine to 
destroy its contents, I have tasted she 80 
destroyed, and at the same time have placed 
corked bottles of water in the runs of musk- 
rats without any defilement. The odour won't 

rmeate glass, so the bottle of sherry must 
have been contaminated by a defiled cork. 
Place a porous water-goblet (soorGhi) in the run 
of a musk-rat, and defilement is secure; and if 
that goblet endures for a hundred years, it will 
during that century affect all water which may 
be put into it. "Phese animals seem to enjoy 
communicating their disgusting odour to sur- 
rounding objects. It doesn’t follow that mere 
contact conveys it, for I have often handled these 
animals without contamination; but there is 
undonbtedly—setting aside the ascent-bottle as 
a means of defence—an instinctive marking of 
objects for purposes of recognition, sheer mischief, 
or for the easing of the sccretion organ. 

Another anomaly pertains to this animal: 
though so disyusting to others, it is not so 
to itself; and it is one of the tidiest and most 
cleanly of animals. Its nesting arrangements, 
too, are very peculiar; nothing is more greedily 
utilised than paper, which it tears up. Some 
years ago, I lived in a boarded house, and used 
to be nightly worried by a pattering and purring 
musky dragging a newspaper towards a certain 
corner, Arrived there, 1 disappeared down a 
hole and pulled the paper after it—that is, as 
iwnich as would enter the hole. If I gently 
removed the paper, the inquisitive nose would 
appear ranging round the hole, and shortly after, 
the aniniul itself in quest of the paper. I had 
the boarding taken up, and there, in a paper 
nest, lay five pink and naked muskies, all Jieads, 
with hardly any bodies, and quite blind. 

I cannot find one redeeming trait in the 
character and conduct of Sorex carrulescens, and 
I must admit that he is an ill-favoured beast, 
and of questiona)le utility. 





A DAY IN EARLY SUMMER 


A urrtLe wood, wherein with silver sound 
A brooklet whispers all the sunny day, 
And on its banks all flow'reta which abound 
In the bright circle of the charméd May : 
Primroses, whose faint fragrance you may know 
From other blooms ; and oxlips, whose sweet breath 
Is kissed by windflowers—star-like gems which blow 
Beside pale sorrel, in whose veins is death ; 
Larch-trees are there, with plames of palest green ; 
And cherry, dropping leaves of scented white ; 
While happy birds, amid the verdant screen, 
Warble their songs of innocent delight, 
Surely they err who say life is not blest ; 
Hither may come the weary and have rest. 
2c mm 
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according to Dr Verbeek, one of the Dutch 
Commission appointed to investigate the nature 
and results of this catastrophe, caueed the 
north part of the island to be blown away, and 
to fall cight miles to the north, forming 
what is now named Steer’s Island. More- 
over, the north-east portion of the island of 
Krakatoa was also hurled into the air, passed 







THE STORY OF A VAST EXPLOSION. 


THE greatest physical convulsion of recent times 
occurred on the morning of the 27th of August 
Jast year, the scene of the catastrophe being a 
small island in the Sunda Straits, which separate 
Sumatra and Java. It is a region which there is 
much reason to regard as one of the intensest foci ! 
of volcanic activity on the earth's surface. The} over Lang }-land, and fell at a distance of seven 
main facts connected with this event, although miles, forming what is now known as Calmeyer 
ca in ae to ca abso pene wae ie rs spot . ne we have the ae 
the records of science. Krakatoa, the vulcanic| elicited by the newly made marine survey o 
island which a year or two ago was seven miles| the Straits, that ‘ihe bottom surrounding these new 
long by five broad, is about thirty miles from | islands has not risen.” This would have been 
the Java coast. When surveyed in 1868-69, the] the case had they been ec elie in nae ia 
island was found to be clothed from base to| way. Not only so, but the bottom round these 
summit with a luxuriant growth of forest and! new islunds shows a slightly increased depth in 
tropical vegetation, but uninhabited. A few|the direction of the submarine pit, nearly one 
han hg beg the penton the volcano, which en ae ese which ney cae ed place 
a en dormant for two centuries, gave] the peak of Krakatoa occupied prior e con- 
signs of an awakening. On the 20th of May) vulsion. But out of the midst of this deep depres- 
on forks peice a So ae te aii cae Rack - gigantic vl cee 
an oulow reverocrations, startie: e€ inhabl-;}abie column of roc of an areca not moar 
tants of the towns of Batavia und Buitenzorg, | thirty-three square feet, which projects sixtven feet 
about ninety miles distant.* These slistarbancen: above the surface of the sea. The southern part 
continued for the next three months with more! is all that is now left of the island of Krakatoa, 
or less activity. On the 11th andefsth of Auguat | and this fragment on its north side is now 
the energy of the volcano increased, and there | bounded by a magnificent precipitous cliff more 
were symptoms of a crisis On the 26%h and! than two thousand five hundred feet high. It 
the night following, several eruptions took place, | has been thought by some, however, that the 
until the climax = a oe a following ns portion f re ag arp nan a 
morning. The submarine base of the mountain) the evening o: ugus 4, ant , 
then seems, according to all available evidence, | following morning the larger mass, answering to 
to have literally ‘caved in’ This was apparently | Calmeyer Island, was shot out by an effort still 
accompanied by an influs of the sea inte the! more titanic. ; ‘ 
molten interior, the instantaneous development, The shock of at oe nie elt - . 
of superheated steam, and then an explosion’ distance of four thousand mules, being equa 
which, 40 its clocal’ energy, is si paralleled in‘ an area of oc-sixth of the earth’s surface—that 
the annals of volcanic outbreaks. | is, at Burmah, Ceylon and the Andaman Islands 
inne spats paver of oe eran an only , . the pier iat Pie st Ssaky a Dee i 
adequately understood by its effects; these Saigon an anjla- : ’ 
we now briefly summarise. The explosion itself, ' ener ard Re ee ike as ani ry 
ghout Northern 7 
Lioyd’s agents at Batavia, in Java, atated that on 
the eve of this vast explosion, the detonstions 











! “ The eruption of May was noticed in a previous 
| article (Nov. 24, 1383), 
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‘grew louder, till in the early morning the 
reports and concussions were simply deafening, 
not to say alarming.’ So violent were the air- 
waves, due to this cause, that walls were rent 
by them at a distanca of five hundred miles, 
and so great the volume of smoke and ashes, 
that Batavia, eighty miles off, was shrouded in 
complete darkness for two hours. Nearly four 
months after the eruption, masses of floating 
umice, each several acres in extent, were seen 
in the Straits of Sunda. 

Paradoxical as it appears, the sound was some- 
times better heard in distant places than in those 
nearer the seat of disturbance. This singular 
effect has been thus explained—-asguming, for 
example, the presence of a thick cloud of ashes 
between Krakatoa and Anjer, this would act on 
the sound-waves like a thick soft cushion ; along 
and above such an ash-cloud the sound would 
be very easily propelled to more remote places, 
for instance, Batavia; whereas at Anjer, close 
behind the ash-cloud, no sounds, or only faint 
onea, would be heard. Other explanations seem 
to be leas probable, though not impossible. 

Dr Verbeek states that within a circle of nine 
and a-half miles’ radius (fifteen kilometres) from 
the mountain, the layers of volcanic ash cover 
the ground to a depth of from sixty-five to 
one hundred and thirty feet, and at the back 
of the island the thickness of the ash-mountains 
is in some places even from one hundred and 
ninety-five to two hundred and sixty feet, and 
that the matter so projected extends over a known 
area of seven hundred and fifty thousand square 
kilometres (285,170 square miles), or a space 
larger than the German Empire with the Nether- 
lands and Belgium, including Denmark and Ice- 
land, or nearly twenty-one times the size of the 
Netherlands, Moreover, he calculates that the 
quantity of solid substance ejected by the vol- 
eano was eighteen cubic kilométres, or 4:14 cubic 
mites. To give some iden of the enormous volume 
this represents, we may take the following Wus- 
tration: the largest of the Kyptian pyramids 
has upwards of eighty-two millions of cubic fect 
of masonry ; it wari therefore take about seven 
thousand three hundred and sixty of such structures 
to equal the bulk of matter thrown out by 
this eruption. Some of this matter was found 
to contain smooth round balls from five-eighths 
to two and a-quarter inches in diameter, and com- 
posed of fifty-five per cent. of carbonate of lime. 

As may well be imagined, the final outburst 
by its awful energy gave rise to a succession of 
air-waves. These we now know went round the 
earth more than once, and recorded themselves 
on the registering barometers or barograms at 
the Mauritiua, rlin, Rome, St Petersburg, 
Valencia, Coimbra (Portugal), and other far-dis- 
tant places. At some points, as many as seven 
such disturbances were noted; other instru- 
ments not so sensitive gave evidence of five, by 
which time the wave had pretty well spent itself. 

Having collected the observations made at all 
the chief meteorological stations, General Strachey 
recently read a paper before the Royal Society 
which, in his opinion, conclusively shows that an 
immenee air-wave started from Krakatoa at about 
thirty minutes past nine aM. on August 27th. 

ing from this common centre, the wave 
went three and a-quarter times round the globe, 
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and those parts of it which had travelled in 
opposite directions passed through one another 
‘somewhere in the antipodes of Java’ The 
velocity of the aérial undulations which travelled 
from east to west was calculated at six hundred 
and seventy-four miles per hour, those moving in 
the reverse direction at seven hundred and six 
miles per hour, or nearly the velocity of sound, 

But another effect of the eruption was a 
series of ‘tidal waves,’ so called—although the 
term is objected to because not strictly scicn- 
tific—which, like the air-wave, aed round 
the world. Whether this was synchronous with 
the final explosion, it is mot possible to gay. 
The highest of these seismic sea-waves, which 
was over one hundred feet high, swept the shores 
on either side of the Straits, and wrought ter- 
rible destruction to life and property. More than 
thirty-five thousand persons perished through it ; 
the greater part of the district of North Bantam 
was destroyel, the towns of Anjer, Merak, Tjerin- 
gin, and others being overwhelmed. 

The initial movement of this destructive agent 
was undoubtedly of the nature of a negative wave ; 
but the best testimony to this is lost, since those 
who witnessed it were its victims. The sudden 
subsidence of so large an areca of the sea-bottom 
in the Straits caused the sea to recede from the 
neighbouring shores. This negative wave was, 
however, seen by Captain Ferrat from his vessel, 
as she lay at anchor at Port Louis. He states 
that towards two p.m. he saw the water in the 
harbour roll back and suddenly fall four or five 
feet ; and that, a quarter of an hour afterwards, 
the sea returned with great violence to its former 
level, causing his own and other vessels to roll 
terribly. The best witness of this remarkable 

henomenon, however, is Captain Watson, of the 

3ritish ship Charles Ball. lis vessel was actuall 
within the Straits, and he states that he and his 
helmsman ‘saw a wave rush right on to Button 
Island, a Lia sweeping right over the south 
part, and rising half-way up to the north and 
cast sides fifty or sixty fect, and then continuing 
on to the Java shore. This was evidently a 
wave of translation and not of progression, for 
it was not felt at the ship.’ This latter move- 
ment, beyond question, muet have coincided with 
the great ‘tidal wave’ above mentioned, and 
which was felt at Aden, on the Ceylon coast, 
Port Blair, Nasapatam, Port Elizabeth, Kurra- 
chee, Bombay, and half-way up to Calcutta on 
the Hooghly, the north-west coast of Australia, 
Honolulu, Kadiall in Alaska, San Celeto near San 
Francisco, and the east coast of New Zealand. 

In this as in most other cases of volcanic 
disturbance, electrical phenomena were observed, 
One vessel in particular, while passing through 
the Sunda Straits, exhibited ‘balls of fire’ at her 
masthead and at the extremities of her yardarms. 
Further, it was noticed at the Oriental Telephone 
Station, Singapore, a place five hundred miles 
from Krakatoa, that on raising the receiving 
instrument to the ears, a perfect roar aa of a 
waterfall was heard ; and by shouting at the top 
of one’s voice, the clerk at the other end of the 
wire was able just to hear something like articu- 
lation, but not a single sentence could be under- 
stood. On the line to Ishore, which includes 
a aubmarine cable about a mile long, reports 
like pistol-shots were heard, These noises were 
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idered due to a disturbance of the earth’s 
tic field, caused by the explosion, and 
ting on the wires of the telephone. 
e have now to refer to what has been a 
ch debated question, From about September 
the beginning of the present year, remarkable 
ronal appearances and sunglows were noticed 
different parts of the world, and especially 
the somewhat rare phenomena of red, green, and 
: blue suns, Observers such as Norman Lockyer, 
Dr Meldrum, and Helmholtz maintained that 
the phenomena were due to volcanic dust at a 
6 altitude; others, and notably meteoro- 
ogists, rejected this hypothesis, and urged that 
the coloured suns were due to unusually favour- 
able atmospheric conditions, such colours being 
tobably due to the refraction and reflection of 
ght by watery vapoura’ But the theory that 
voleanic dust caused these appearances is fast 
gaining ground, if it be not already an incon- 
trovertible fact. The spectroscore has shown 
that dust of almost microscopic fineness floating 
in the air caused the sun to appear red. Such 
dust hes already fallen, and the microscope 
reveals the existence in it of salt particles 
This, then, is fairly conclusive evidence of the 
voleanic origin of euch dust. That ash particles 
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‘The topic,’ says Mr S. E. Bishop, writing fro 
Honolulu, ‘ig an endless one. oy ask ea 
the cause of frequent revivals of the red glows, 
such as the very fine one of August 19. It seems 
merely to show an irregular distribution of the 
vast clouds of thin Krakatoa haze still lingering 
in the upper atmosphere. 
giving us sometimes more, sometimes less, of their 
resence. It is also not unlikely that in varyi 
lygrometric conditions the minute dust-particles 
become nuclei for ice crystals of varying size. 
This would greatly vary their reflecting power, 
and accords with some observations of Mr CG. J. 
Lyons, showing that the amount of red glow 
varies according to the prevalence of certain 
winds,” Further facts are coming to hand respect+ 
ing this great natural convulsion, 


ey 
BY MEAD AND STREAM 


CHAPTER LY.—SWEET ARE THE USES OF 
ADVERSITY. 


Soon after reading Mr Shield’s letter, Madge 
walked to Ringsford with Pansy. There had 
been a thaw during the night, and the meadows 
land the ploughed lands were transformed into 





were actually carried very far in the upper, sheets of dirty gray, dirty blue, and reddish slush, 
air-currents, has already appeared from snow} according to the character of the soil, dotted 


which fell in Spain and rain in Holand, in} with 
which the same components were found as in the in a lake .! puddle. 


Krakatoa ashes. Dr Verbeek estimates that the 
height to which this fine matter was projected 
‘may very well have reached’ forty-five to sixty 
thousand feet. 

In ao letter addressed to the Midland Naturalist 


by Mr Clement Wrague, of Torrens Observatory, | 


Adelaide, South Australia, and dated July 17, 
1884, the writer remarks that recently, when 
there were magnificent sunsets, he obtained ‘a 
perfectly sharp, clean spectrum without a trace 
of vapour-bands.’ And further, he is strongly of 
opinion that the Krakatoa eruption is the primary 
cause of these wondrous pictures in the Kosmos, 

There can now be little doubt but that the 
grern and blue euns and eaceptional sunsets 
observed in Europe, India, Africa, North and 
South America, Japan, and Australia, were duc 
to the Krakatoa ernption. The enormous volume 
of volcanic dust and steam shot up into the 
higher atmogpheric zones by thig@convulsion are 
adequate to furnish the chromatic effects above 
mentioned. 

But we have better evidence still: 


course to one which was in fact chiefly confined 
to a narrow belt near the equator; the data 


now collected show that on the second day after | 


the eruption they appeared on the east coast of 
Africa, on the thind day on the Gold Coast, at 
Trinidad on the sixth, and at Honolulu the 
ninth day. Finally, in a paper read by Dr 
Douglas Archibald at the late British Association 
meeting at Montreal, it was stated that ‘observa- 
pat 8 or cae the dates of the sun ovat began 
earlter in Java, then a ntly 8 ual] 

away, the dust page oo Bi 4 = to ein the 
upper currents, of which we know little. These 
sunset glows were not seen before the eruption. 
... The dust appeared to have travelled at a 
uniform rate, over two thousand miles daily.’ 


these | 
peculiar solar effects followed a tolerably straight ' 


tghes of snow like the ghosta of isleta 
But the red sun had a 
frosty veil on his face; hy-and-by this puddle 
would be glazed with ice, and the heavy drops 
of melting snow which were falling slowly from 
the trees would Lecome glittering crystal pendants 
to their branches. 

The two girls, their checks tingling with the 
‘bite of the cast wind, tramped bravely through 
‘the slush, with no greater sense of inconvenience 
| than was caused by the fact that they would 
be obliged to perform the journey by the road 
instead of taking the short-cut through the 
Forest. 

They spoke little, for cach was occupied with 
her own troublous thoughts ; Pansy did not know 
much of the sources of her frivnd’s anxicties, 
and Madge had already exhausted the consvulation 
she could offer to her companiun. On arriving 
at Ringsford they found Sam Culver aitending 
'to his plants and greenhouses as methodically 
| as if the mansion stoud as yound as ever it had 
‘dune and the daily supply of fruit and flowers 
would be required as usual. 

Madge left Pansy with her father, and went 
on to the cottage. In the kitchen she found 
Miss Hadleigh fast asleep in the gardener’s big 
‘armchair, She would have left the room with- 
‘out disturbing her, but aot that moment Miss 
| Hadleigh yawned and awakened. ; 

‘Don’t go away; I am not sleeping.— 
Ob, it’s you, Madge. Isn't this a dreadfal 
| State of things? haven't had a wink of 
sleep for tw nights, and feel as if I should 
| drop on the floor in hysterics or go off into 
a fever,’ 
| Miss Hadleigh hed been relieved by a 
‘many ‘winks’ iin; the period speci 
‘although, like many other nurses, she was con- 
| vineed that she not closed her eyes all the 
‘time. Madge accepted the assertion literally, amd, 
| was instantly all eagerness to relieve her. 














a 


They drift about, 
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‘You must get away to Willowmere at once, 
and take a proper rest. You are not to refuse, 
for I will take your place here and do what- 
ever may be required. You are looking s0 ill, 
Beatrice, that I am gure Philip and—somebody 
else would consider me an anteslftc creature if 
I allowed you to stay any longer.’ : 

‘But it is my duty to stay, dear, said Miss 
Hadleigh a little faintly, for she did not like 
to hear that she was looking ill. 

‘And it is my duty to relieve you. Besides, 
Dr Joy has given us some hope that it may 
be safe to remove your father to our house 
to-day ; and then you will be there, refreshed 
and ready to receive him.’ 

‘I suppose you are right—I am not fit for 
much at present,’ said Miss Hadleigh languidly ; 
‘and you can do everything for him a great 
deal better than I can. But 1 must wait till 
Philip comes—he promised to be here early.’ 

“You have heart from him, then?’ 

‘Heard from him!—he was here last nicht 
as soon as he could get away from that nasty 
busincss he has been swindled into by our nice 
Uncle Shield. He ought to have taken poor 
papa’s advice at the beginning, and have had 
nothing to do with him.’ 

This was uttered so spitefully, that it seemed 
ea if there were an ailarcuscent of satisfaction 
in the young lady’s mind at finding that the 
rich uncle who would only acknowledge one 
member of the family, had turned out a 
deceiver, 

Madge was astonished and chagrined by the 
information that Philip had been out on the 
Po evening and had made no sign to her; 

at in the Lal of aceing him soon, she put 
the chagrin aside, remembering how harassed he 
‘was at this juncture in his affairs. There should 
be no silly lovers’ quarrel between them, if she 
could help it. She would take the plain, com- 
monplace view of the position, and make every 
allowance for any eccentricity he might display. 
She would help him in spite of hineelt by 
showing that no alteration of circumstances could 
alter her love, and that she was ready to wait 
for him all her life if she could not serve him in 
any other way. To be sure, he had said the 
| engagement was at an end; and Uncle Dick 
had not yet said that it was to stand good. 
But she loved Philip: her life was his, and 
misfortune ought to draw them nearer to one 
another than all the plosiee of success—than 
all the riches in the world. 

When he came, there was no sign of astonish- 
ment at her presence in the temporary refuge 
of his father; he seemed to accept it as a matter 
| of course that she should Le there. Neither was 
| there any sign that he remembered the manner 
in which they had last parted. To her anxious 
eyes he scemel to have grown suddenly very 
‘ old, The frank joyous voice was hushed into a 

low grave whisper; the cheeks and eyes were 
sunken; and there was in his manner a cold 
self-possession that chilled her. Yet something in 
the touch of his hand reassurcd her: love was 
still in his heart, although the careless youth 
full of bright dreams and fancies, was changed 
‘into the nan, who, through loss and suffering, 
had come to renlise the stern realities of life. 

They were for a time prevented from speaking 





together in private because the doctors had 
arrived only, a few minutes before Philip, and he 
waited to hear their re Dr Joy came out 
of the invalid’s room with an expression which 
was serious but confident. 

‘Our patient goes on admirably,’ he said. ‘You 
need have no fear of any immediate danger ; 
and in six months there will be only a few scars 
to show the danger he has passed through. I 
am to stay here for a couple of hours, and then 
I shall know whether or not we can move him 
to Willowmere. By that time, too, I expect the 
ambulance we wrote for last night will be here.— 
And you, Miss Hadleigh, you really must take 
rest. I insist upon it. You will not make your 
father better by making yourself ill. Go and 
get to bed. Philip and Miss Heathcote will do 
everything that is necessary, and I shall be their 
overseer,’ 

Philip went to the stables to tell Toomey to 
bring the carriage round for his sister. As he 
was crossing the little green on his way back 
to the cottage, Madge met him. Although he 
had not observed her approaching, his head being 
bowed and eyes fixed on the ground, he took the 
outstretched hands without any sign of surprise, 
without any indication that he underst the 
cruel significance of the ‘good-bye’ which had 
caused them both so much pain. Whatever hesi- 
tation she might have felt as to the course she 
was to pursne was removed by his first words, 

‘You want to speak to me, Madge,’ he said in 
a tone of gentle gravity ; and then with a faint 
smile: ‘I am better than when you saw me last, 
for I am free from suspense. My position is clear 
to me now, and I feel that a man is more at ease 
when the final blow falls and strikes him down, 
than he can be whilst he is struggling vainly for 
the goal he has not strength enough to reach, 
It is a great relief to know that we are beaten 
and to be able to own it. Then there is a possi- 
bility of plodding on tu the end without much 
pain.’ 


She was as much alarmed by this absolute 
surrender to adversity as she had been by the 
strange humour which had prompted him to say 
that she was free. 

‘Yes, Philip, I want to speak to you,’ she said 
tenderly, and a spannodic movement of the hand 
which grasped hers, signified that the electric 
current of affecsion was not yet broken. She 
went on the more earnestly: ‘I am not goin 
to think about the foolish things you have sai 
to me: I am going to ask you to give me your 
confidence—to tell me everything that has hap- 
pened during the last two daya, Tell it to me, 
if you like, as to your friend.’ 

‘Always my friend,’ he muttered, bending for- 
ward as if to kies her brow, and then drawing 
slowly back, like one who checks himself in the 
commission of some error, 

‘Always your friend, she echoed with em- 
phasis, ‘and therefore you should be able to speak 
freely.’ 

‘There is not much to tell you. The ruin is 
more complete than even I imagined it to be, 
and the fault is mine. Your friend—I ought to 
say our friend—Mr Beecham has made a generous 
fer for the business, and, with certain modifica- 
tions, will allow it to be carried on under my 
management. This relieves us from immediate 
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difficulties ; and in a short time Mr Shield expects 
to haye recovered sufficiently from his recent 
losses to be able to assist me in redeeming all 
that has been lost.’ ; 

‘What gladder news could there be than this?’ 
she exclaimed with cheeks aglow and brightening 
eyes; ‘and yet you tell it as if it gave you no 
pleasure. Philip, Philip! this is not like you— 
it is not right to be so melancholy when the 
future is so bright.’ 

‘Is it so bright? Are you forgetting how 
long it must be before I can repay Mr Shield? 
befora’—- 

He was going to say, ‘before I can ask you to 
risk your future in mine, and what changes may 
take place meanwhile !’ 

The earnest tender eyes were fixed upon him, 
and they were reading his thoughts, whilst she 
appeared to be waiting for him to complete the 
interrupted sentence. She saw the colour slowly 
rising on his brow, and knew that he was feeling 
ashamed of the doubt implied in his thought. 

‘I want to tell you something,’ she said in her 
quiet brave way, ‘and I hope—no, I believe that it 
will take one disagreeable fancy out of your head. 
I know that you did not mean what you said 
to me on that dreadful evening.’ 

‘What else could a iined man say?? (This 
huskily and turning his face aside.) 

‘He could say that he trusted his friends, 
Uncle Dick is angry with you for imagining that 
your misfortune could make any difference in his 
feelings towards you. And for me, you ought 
to say ... but there, I am not going to speak 
about what you ought to say to me; [ am only 
going to tell you what I shall do’ 

He looked quickly at her, and the eager inquiry 
on his pale face rendered the words ‘What is 
that?’ superfluous. 

‘T shall wait until you come for me ; and when 
you come, I shall be ready to go with you where 
you will, whether you are poor or rich. No 
matter what anybody says—no matter what you 
ray, I shall wait.’ 

‘O Madge 1’ 

Ue could say nothing more; the man’s soul 
was in that whisper. Their hands were clasped : 
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‘The doctor said I ought to have reat. I have 
' got it from you, Ma I can look straight again 
| at the whole botheration—thank you, my darling.’ 
[(A entle pressure on his arm was the answer, 
and he went on.) ‘The arrangement offered b 
‘ Beecham is a very good and kind one, which will 
, enable me in course of time to clear myself whilst 
carrying out ny scheme ; we can take a small 
| house ; Mr Shield will live with us, and we must 
itry to make him comfortable. Then we need 
; not wait for the end of next harvest, unless you 
still insist ’—— 
‘No, Philip; when you bid me come to you, 
T am ready.’ 





CIGARS. 


, it has been abundantly shown by various writers 
that the Indians of* North America as well as | 
elsewhere looked upon tobacco as having a divine | 
origin, as being a peculiar and special gift 
| designed by the ‘Good Spirit’ for their delectation, 
,and that it held a prominent place in their 
: Visions of a future lile in the ‘happy hunting- | 
pou In the present day, there secms to 
e@ an ever increasing dependence on—we might 
almost say slavery to—the plant, whose soothing 
influences are called in quest to counteract the 
effects of this hish-pressure age. There are not 
‘a few of its devotees who are quite at one with 
; Salvation Yeo in IVestward Ho, who, when 
‘speaking of tobacco, says: ‘For when all things 
1 were made, none was made better than this; to 
‘be a lone man’s companion, a bachelor’s friend, 
.a& hungry man’s food, a sad man’s cordial, a 
wakeful man's slecp, and a chilly man’s fire. 
j There’s no herb jie unto it under the canopy 
1of heaven.’ We do not, however, propose to 
| discuss the opposing views lield by the smoker 
and the anti-smoker, but intend to restrict our- 
‘selves to some remarks on the manufacture of 
cigars, which have been suggested by a recent 
visit to the West Indies. 
| Of the endless varicties of cigars which are 
, met with in various tropical localities, the majority 
; are used for local consumption, and only find 
_ their way into England in very amall quantities. 





they were looking into each other’s eyes: the; The bulk of our cigars aro cither Uavana or ; 
~ la seemed to aink away from them; and the! Manila, European or British, and of there it 
woman's devotion changed the winter into sum-| has been computed that considerably over two 
mer, changed the man’s ruin intos@cceaa. ‘handred million are consumed ponanlly in the 

He drew her arm within his; and they walked | United Kingdom. It is evident, therefore, that 
past the blackened walls of the Manor, and along the manufacture of this Juxury is a busincas of 
the paths where they had spent so manv pleasant ' great magnitude, irrespective of the other forms 
hours during his recovery from the accident with ' of tobacco used; and if we remember that the 
the horse, to the place where he had thrown off; duty obtained from tubacco of all kinds pute 
the doctor’s control and got out of the wheel-chair. | nearly nine millions per annum into the national 

‘I am not go sorry now for what has happened,’ exchequer, it becomes posuible to realiee how 
were his first word. ‘It ig worth losing every-!rauch the comfort and happinces of a large 


thing to gain so much.’ 

‘But you have not lost everything, Philip.’ 

‘No; I should say that I have won everything, 
Tam glad to have eaved Wrentham from penal 
servitude, for his frauds have enabled me to realise 
the greatest of all blessings—the knowledge that 
come what may you can make me happy.’ 

‘And I am happy too,’ she said softly, their 
aha tightening as they walked on again in 

ence, 


By-and-by he lifted his h d d to 
ahake the fost from his lute ee ee 


= 


‘number of Her Majesty’s subjects depend on the | 
producta of the tobacco crop. 

An Havano cigar of a good brand is deservedly 
‘looked upon as the créme de la créme of cigars; 
| but, unfortunately, the number of good makers 
8 well aa the possible production of first-class 
| cigars is necessarily limited. Thus the manus 
' facture of the ‘VIN. y Villar’ brand is stated 
ito be never more than twenty-five thousand 
| daily ; while that of ‘Henry Clays’ is fully three 
‘times as many. For some time back there 
i has been a deterioration in Havanas, which has 
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been variously accounted for. It ig asserted that, 
from the exhaustive nature of the crop, guano 
or other ‘artificial stimulants are Jargely used, 
and that the pee ee ered in 
consequence. i owing to the inoraing 
Senund tobacco as ben grown on poor lan 
unsuitable for the production of the Raed leaf, 
and even has been ely imported into Cuba 
for the manufacture of ‘genuine’ Havanas. To 
th however, who cannot afford to buy the 
best brands, it is satisfactory to know that a new 
source of supply is being opened up with great 


energy. The climate and soil of some f7) 
Jamaica very closely resemble those of Havana, 
and are well suited for the growth of the finest 


leaf. As the Jamaica planters open up their 
virgin soil, it is safe to predict that with growing 
experience they will improve in their manu- 
factures, while already they produce a cigar which 
compares favourably with any but the best of 
Cuban make. 

British cigars, like all other varieties, may be 
good, bad, or indifferent. By British we mean 
cigars manufactured in this country from the 
imported leaf; and as English capital can com- 
mand the markets, there is mo reason why the 
best tobacco should not be obtainable for importa- 
tion. Using the same quality of leaf, a cigar 
can be produced in this country at a much lower 
coat than if imported ready made. We venture 
to think, notwithstanding popular prejudice, that 
a good British cigar is preferable to an inferior 
foreign make. Pay a fair price, and you will get a 

‘ood article—home made, in spite of the Spanish 
bela, which are always used either from affec- 
tation or in order to deceive the ignorant. Much 
is heard about adulteration by means of cabbage- 
leaves, &c.; but we believe that it is almost 
unknown in this country. The fact that inferior 
tobaccos are so very cheap makes fraud both 
unlikely and unnecessary. Adulteration, how- 
ever, ig not unknown on the continent, where 
cigars can be obtained six and ten for a penny ; 
but the duty of five shillings per pound is 
peaineely a bar to their importation into Great 
Britain. It is ucedless to say more about con- 
tinontal cigars than we do about all chea 
cigars, and that is to recommend smokers to avoi 
them, 

Tha manufacture of the finished article requires 


highly skilled labour, and long practice gives the 
w an an amount of lard and dexterity 
in producing cigar after cigar, alike in shape and 


size, with a rapidity that is truly wonderful. 
After the leaves have been properly cured, they 
are sorted according to size and colour, The 
centre rib is then extracted, an operation requir- 
ing great care. Each workman is seated before 
a flat board, and is supped with a bunch of 
ape leaves and a pile of broken tobacco, With 
is fingers, he quickly rolls up some broken pieces, 
inclosing tham in one of the less perfect leaves, 
forming what is called ‘the bunch’ This he 
peece s to cover with the weappet or perfect 
eaf, which he has already cut with his knife to 
the required size. The moat difficult part of the 
process has now to be completed, namely, closing 
in the point. This he does by modelling it with 
his fingers, quickly twisting the wrapper round 
it, and fxin g the end with a drop of gum. With 
one sweep of his knife—his only implement—he 


f;}not draw well 


trims the broad end, and the cigar is ready to 
be carried to the ny bs ca rwards to be 
sorted and packed in boxes, 

It is easier to “know a good cigar when you 


smoke one than to describe the points by which 
a good cigar may be selected. A good cigar, 


however, should have a good wrapper or exterior ; 
it should have a faint gloas, not amounting to 
iness, due to the essential oil contained in 


it; and it should have a fine hairy ‘down’ on 
its surface. In addition to this, it should be 
firmly rolled, and yet not be hard, or it will 
hen lighted it should burn 
evenly, and not to one side; it should carry a 
two-inch ash without endangering your coat, and 
if laid aside for three or four minutes, should 
still be alight when taken up again. It is worth 
remembering the golden rule known to the lovers 
of the fragrant weed, namely, when holding a 
lighted cigar, always to keep the burning end 
turned upwards, so that the smoke may escape 
into the air—never downwards, as that causes 
the emoke to pass through the body of the cigar. 

In concluding these brief remarks, if may not 
be amiss to say a word or two about the markings 
which will be found on the boxes, and about 
which a good deal of ignorance exists. On 
moat boxes there are four distinct markings, 
which have each their own significance. First 
comes the brand proper, which consists either 
of the maker's name or of some fancy name 
adopted by the firm; such, for example, as 
Partagas, Vilar y Villar, Intimidads, Henry 
Clays, &c. The quality of the tobacco is next 
indicated by Flor Fina, first quality; Flor, 
second quality, &c. Various names, such as 
Infantes, Reinas, Imperiales, &c., are used to 
represent the size or shape of the cigar. The 
fourth mark gives us an idea of the strength 
or colour of the tobacco contained in the box; 
and for this pedis the following terms are 
used—Claro, Colorado claro, Maduro, &. To 
attempt to give any advice to our readers as to 
the beat brands to buy would be beyond the 
scope of this paper. Experience will soon teach 
them what to accept and what to avoid; what 
suits their tastes and their pockets, and what 
does not, 


ONE WOMAN'S HISTORY. 
CHAPTER VI. 


‘Purw! There’s not a breath of air in this 
valley. One had need be a salamander to appre- 
ciate a morning like this, But what a lovel 
nook it is—eh, Mac? Quite worth coming halt, 
a-dozen miles to see.’ 

‘That it’s very pretty, I’ll not attempt to deny; 
but still’—— 

‘By no means equal to what you could show 
us t’ other side of the Border,’ said the vicar with 
atwinkle, ‘That’s understood, of course.’ 

The time was the forenoon of the day followi 
the evening on which Madame De Viens 
been so startled by the sudden appearance of one 
whom she had every reason to believe had died 
long years before, 

e@ ecene was a small but romantic glen 
Over the summit of a cliff, at the upper end of a 
rocky ravine, a stream, which took ite rise among 
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the atern hills that shut in the background, leapt} The doctor said nothing, but his 
in a cascade of feathery foam. After a tall of and he pursed up his li ng, bu eyes twinkled, 


some fifteen or twenty feet, it reached a broad, 
shallow Hg which it spread itself out, as 
if to gather breath for its second leap, which, 
however, was not quite so formidable as its first 
one. After this, still babbling its own liquid 
music, it fretted its way among the boulders with 
which ita channel was thickly strewn, and ao, after 
a time, left the valley behind it; and then, less 
noisily, and lingering lovingly by many a quiet 
pool, it gradually crept onward to the Inke, in 
the deep bosom of whose dark waters lay the 
peace for which it seemed to have been craving 
sv long. 

A steep and somewhat rugged pathway wound 
up either side of the glen to the tableland at the 
summit, overhung with trees and shrubs of various 
kinds, with a rustic seat planted here and there 
at some specially romantic point of view. Ferns, 
mosses, flowers, and grasses innumerable clothed 
the rocky sides of the ravine down almost to the 
water's edge. At the foot of the glen the stream 
was spanned A a ree old bridge, on which 
the vicar and Dr M‘Murdo were now atanding. 
Tt was the day of the picnic of which Madame 
De Vigne had made mention to Colonel Wood- 
ruffe, and the party from the Palatine had driven 
over in a couple of wagonettes, which, together 
with the hampers cuntaining luncheon, were 
stationed in a shady spot a quarter of a mile 
lower down the valley. 

‘Look, Mac, look!’ exclaimed the vicar, ‘at 
those two speckled darlings lurking there in the 
shadow of the bridge. I must come and try my 
luck here one of these days.’ 

‘You look just a bit feckless this morning 
without your rod and basket.’ 

‘Where was the use of bringing them? No 
trout worth calling a trout would rise on a 
morning like this, when there’s not a cloud in 
the sky as big as one’s hand, and not breeze 
enough to raise a ripple on the water. I’ve 
brought my hammer instead, so that I shan’t 
want for amusement. Ah, Mac, what a pity it 
is that you care nothing either for angling or 
geology !? 

‘I could not be fashed, as we used to say 
in the North. Every man to his likes. I’ve 
got a treatise in my pocket on The Diaphragm 
and tts Functions, just down frog London, with 
di and plates. Now, if I can only find a 
shady nook eomewhere, I’ve no doubt that I 
shall enjoy myself with my book for the next 
two or three hours quite as much as you with 
your rod or hammer.’ 

‘So that’s your idea of a picnic, is it?’ The 
question came from Miss Gaiaford, who had 
come unperceived upon the two friends as they 
were leaning over the parapet of the bridge. 
‘To bury yourself among the trees, eh,’ she 
went on, ‘and gloat over aome dreadful pictures 
that nobody but a doctor could look at without 
shuddering? Allow me to tell you that you will 
be permitted to do nothing of the kind. You will 
jest put your treatise in your ket, and try 
for once to make yourself sociable. Perbape, if 
you try very you may even succeed in 
making yourself agreeable. 

mel poor Mac!’ murmured the vicar as he 
settled his spectacles more firmly on his nose. 


‘I have Senge any plans for both of you, 





t 


said Miss Pen with emphasis. 

‘For both of us!’ they exclaimed simulta- | 
neougly. 

*Yes. Lady Renshaw’ 


‘Oh! It was a double groan, 

‘Don’t interrupt. Lady Renshaw will be here 
presently. As soon as she appears on the scene, 
you will take charge of her. I have special 
reasons for asking you to do this, which I cannot 
now explain. You will amuse her, interest her, 
keep her out of the way, and prevent her gene- 
rally from making a nuisance of herself to any 
one but yourselves, till luncheon-time’ 

‘My dear Pen,’ began the vicar. 

‘My d ar Miss Gaisford,’ pleaded the doctor. 

‘You will do as yeu are told, and do it with- 
out grumbling,’ was the little woman's reply as 
she shook a finger in both their faces, ‘I've 
arranged my plans for the day, and I can’t have 
them interfered with,’ 

‘My dear Pen,’ again persisted the vicar, in 
his mildest tones, ‘that your plan is a perfectly 
admirable one, I do not for one moment doubt, 
only, as you know very well, Iam not and never 
have been a ladies’ man, and that in the company 
of your charming sex I’m just as shy at fifty- 
five as I was at eighteen. But with Mac here 
the case is s!together different. All doctors know 
how to pleuso and flatter the sex—it’s part of 
their stock-in-trade, so that Mac wonld be quite 
at home with her ladyship; whereas I—well, 
the fact is I had made up my mind to walk 
as far as’ 

‘Blackstone Hollow, interrupted his sister, 
‘in order that you might have another look at 
that big trout about which you dream every 
night, But which you will never succeed in 
catching as long as you live.’ 

‘The traitor! ech, Misa Penelope?’ cried the 
doctor. ‘This is neither more nor lesa than 
prevarication—yes, sir, prevarication—there’s no 
other word for it—and you the vicar of a parish, 
whose, example ought to be a shining light to 
all men! Septimus Gaisford, I'm ashamed of 
you! As for Lady Renshaw’—— He ended 
with a snap of his fingers, 

‘Neither of you is afraid of her. Of courae 
not,’ remarked Miss Penelope. ‘You would scorn 
to acknowledge that you are afraid of any woman, 
But why run any risk in the matter? Why 
allow her ladyship to attack you separately, when, 
by keeping together and combining your forces, 
you would render your position impregnable?’ 

‘Impregnable!’ both the gentlemen gasped 
out. 

Miss Gaisford’s merry laugh ran up the glen. 
‘What a pair of delicious, elderly nimeompoo 
you are!’ she cried. ‘Septimus, you dear o 
simpleton, haven’t you discovered that this woman 
woul like nothing better than to bring you to 
your knees with an offer of marriage?’ _ : 

‘Good gracious, Pen!’ cried the vicar with 
a start that nearly shook the spectacles off his 
nose, s 

‘Doctor, did you not see enough of her lady- 
ship's tactics last evening to understand that her 
plan with you ie to induce you to believe that 
ahe has fallen in love with you? and when one 
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Se a 
of your sex gets the idea into his head that one| the music of a band in the distance.” Then, as 


of our sex is in love with him, why, then, | if suddenl 


a little reciprocity of sentiment is the almost 
inevitable result,’ 

‘The huasy !’ exclaimed Mac. ‘I should like 
her to be laid up for a fortnight and let me 
have the physicking of her !” 

‘I noticed that she did press my arm rather 
more than seemed needful, when we were walk- 
ing last evening by the lake,’ remarked the 
vicar. 

‘And I remember now that she squeezed my 
hand in a way that seemed to me quite unneces- 
sary, when she bade me good-night on the steps 
of the hotel.’ 

‘Gentlemen, let there be no jealousy between 
you, I beg,’ said Miss Pen with mock-solemnity. 
‘If you decline to combine your forcea, then 
make up your minds which of you is to have 
her ladyship, and let the other one go andl 
bewail his sorrows to the moon.’ 

‘By the way, who ts Lady Renshaw?? asked 
the vicar. ‘I never had the pleasure of hearing 
her name till yesterday.’ 

‘Her ladyship is the widow of an alderman 
and ex-sheriff of London, who was knighted on 
the occasion of some great event in the City. 
Her husband, who was much older than herself, 
left her very well off when he died. That pretty 


girl, her niece, who travels about with her, has. 


no fortune of her own, and one of her ladyship’s 
chief objects in life would seem to be to find a 
rich husband for her. At the same time, frum 
what I have already seen of her, it appears to 
me that Lady Renshaw herself woul 
means object to enter the matrimonial state again, 
could she only find a husband to suit her 
views.’ 
‘A dangerous woman evidently. 
beware of her, Mac,’ said the vicar. 
The doctor shook his head. ‘My dear friend, 
our caution doesn’t ay to me,’ he said. ‘ Lady 
nshaw is just one-of those women that I would 
not think of making my wife, if she was worth 
her weight in gold.’ 
They had begun to stroll slowly forward during 


We must 


by uo; 





remembering something, she gazed 
around and said: ‘By-the-bye, what has become 
of Mr Golightly ?’ 

‘T saw him strolli 
minutes ago,’ was the innocent answer. 
no doubt that he is somewhere about.’ 

‘Now that Archie Ridsdale has been called 
away, you will be able to give him the whole 
of your attention. There seem plenty of quiet 
nooks about where you will be able to cet him 
for a time all to yourself. He certainly seems 
excessively infatuated, considering how short 4 
time he has known you, and I should not be o 
bit surprised if that waterfall were to lead him 
on to make violent love to you before you are 
six hours older.’ 

‘Aunt!’ 

‘Oh, my dear, I’ve known stranger things 
than that happen. When a susceptible youn 
man and a pretty girl sit and watch a waterfa, 
together, he is almost sure before long to begin 
squeezing her hand, and then what follows is 
ay a question of diplomacy on her part.’ 

‘If—if—in the course of a few days—Mr 
Golightly were to propose ?’ 

‘He may do it this very day for aught one 
can tell, He seems infatuated enough for any 
thing. When he does propose, you will accept 
him—conditionally. You will take care to let 
him see that you care for him—a little You 
have known him for so short a time that really 
you scarcely know your own feelings—&c., &c. 
Of course, before finally making up your mind, 
we must have some more definite information 
as to the position and prospects of the young 
man, and what his father the bishop has in vicw 
ag regards his future. Besides, Mr Archie Rids 
dale may possibly be back in the course of a day 
or two, 

‘But in what way can Archie’s return affect 
me ?? 

‘You stupid girl! have I not already told you 
that Sir William is nearly sure to refuse his 
consent, and that Archie’s engagement with thie 
Miss Loraine may be broken off at any mo- 


in this direction a few 
‘T have 





the last minute or two, and leaving the bridge | ment, Then will come your opportunity. Archie 
behind them, were now presently lost to view | seemed very fond of you at one time, and there’s 
down one of the many wooded paths which) no reason why he should not become fond of 


intersected the valley in every direction. 

But a few minutes had passed, when Lady 
Renshaw and Miss Wynter appeared, advancin 
slowly in the opposite direction. They halte 
on the bridge as the others had done before them. 

‘What a sweetly pretty place !? exclaimed Miss 
Wynter, ‘I had no idea it would be half so 
lovely. I could wander about here for a week,’ 
adding under her breath, ‘especially if I had 
Dick to keep me company.’ 

‘Pooh! my dear; be will have had quite 
enough of it by luncheon-time, responded her 
aunt, who had seated herself on the low coping 
es the bridge with her back to the view up the 

en, 

‘I always thought you were an admirer of 
pretty scenery, aunt.’ 


‘So I am—when in society. But now that! 
we are alone, there’s no need to go into ecstasies | 


about it On a broiling day like this, I would 
exchange all the scenery of the Lakes for an 
eagy-chair in the veranda, a nice novel, and 








you again, Young men’s fancies are as change- 
able as the wipd, as you ought to know quite 
well by this timt.’ 

Bella only shrugged her shoulders and sauntered 
slowly over the bridge. 

The expression of Lady Renshaw’s face changed 
the moment she found herself alone, and her 
thoughts reverted to a topic over which they 
had busied themselves carlier in the day. 

‘So this high and mighty Madame De Vigne 
—this person whom nobody seems to know any- 
thing about—could not condescend to come in 
the same wagonette with us poor mortals! She 
and her sister must follow ina carriage by them- 
selves, forsooth! Last evening, when we got 
back from the lake, she had retired for fhe 
night ; this morning, she breakfasted in her own 
room. [I feel more convinced than ever that 
there’s some mystery about her. If I could 
but find out what it is! Of course, in such a 
case it would become my duty at once to com- 
municate with Sir William, 
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Miss Wynter came back over the bridge, but 
much more quickly than she had Se ‘Oh, 
look, aunt!’ she exclaimed; ‘I declare there’s 
D—— I mean Mr Golightly, standing yonder, 
gazing at the water, and all alone.’ 

Lady Renshaw took a survey of the young 
lasses, Feeling safe in his 
disguise, Richard now discarded some portions 
of the clerical-looking costume he had worn 
yesterday, and was attired this morning more 
after the style of an ordinary tourist. 

‘You had better stroll gently along in the 
same direction,’ remarked her ladyship, ‘ Poor 
young man, he looks very lonely !’ 

‘But I can’t leave you alone, aunt.’ 

‘Never mind about me Besides, I see that 
dear vicar and Dr M‘Murdo coming this way.’ 

Lady Renshaw turned to greet Miss Gaisford 
and the two gentlemen, who were still a little 
distance off. 

‘Here they come. To whi of my two 
admirers shall I devote myself to-day?’ she 
simpered. ‘Why not endeavour to play one off 
against the other, and so excite a little jcalouay? 
It is so nice to make the men jealous. Poor 
dear Sir Timothy never would be jealous; but 
then he was so very stupid !? 

Miss Gaisfuid was the first to speak. ‘We 
were just woudering what had become of you, 
Lady Renshaw.’ 

‘I lingered lere to drink in this fairy scene. 
It is indeed too, too exquisitely beautiful,’ 

‘Tf they would only turn on a little more 
water at the top of the cliff it would be an 
improvement,’ answered Miss Pen.—‘ Septimus, 
you might inquire whether they can’t arrange it 
specially for us to-day.’ 

‘My dear!” protested the vicar with mild-cyed 
amazement, 

‘Maybe, like myself” remarked the doctor, 
‘your ladyship is a worshipper of beautiful 
scenery ¢? 

‘O yes. I dote on it—I revel in it, After I 
lost poor dear Sir Timothy, I went to Switzerland, 
in the hope of being able to distract my mind 
by travel, Those darling Alps, I shall always 
feel grateful to them !’ 

‘What did the Alps do fur you, Lady Renshaw?’ 
queried Miss Pen with the utmost gravity. 

‘They gave me back my peuce of mind ; they 
poured consolation into my lacerefed heart.’ 

‘Very kind of them—very kind indeed,’ 
answered Miss Pen drily. 

Lady Renshaw threw a quich, suspicious ylance 
at her. ‘What a very strange person!’ she 
murmured. The vicars sister was a puzzle to 
her.. Jt could not be that she was covertly 
making fun of her, Laly Renshaw! No; the 
idea was too preposterous. 

Dr Mac bad not gone about for fifty ycars 
with his eyes shut. He had discovered that 
many persons, both male and female, who plume 
themselves on their knowledge of the world and 
their shrewdness in dealing with the common 
affairs of life, are yet as susceptible to flattery, 
even of the most fulsome kind, and just as liable 
to be led away by it into the regions of foolish- 
ness, as their far sophisticated fellow-mortals, 
What if this woman, with all her worldly- 
mindedness and calculating selfishness, were one 
of those individuals who may be dexterously led 


man through her 
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by the nose and persuaded tu dance to any tune 
80 long as their ears are judiciously tickled t 
A persue gleam came into the doctor's e 
as these thoughts passed through his mind. 
cleared his voice and turned to her ladyship. 

‘It appears to me, Lady Renshaw,’ he 
‘speaking from a seeping point of view, that 
you are gifted with one of those bighly-stra 
super-sensitive, and poetical organizations which 
render those who possess them peculiarly eus- 
ceptible to all beautiful influences whether of 
nature or of art. Hem! 

‘How reroughly you understand me, Dr 
M‘Murdo !’ responded her ladyship, beaming on 
him with one of her broadest smiles. 

The vicar took off his spectacles and proceeded 
to rub them vigorously with his handkerchief, 
‘Mac, you are nothing better than a barefaced 
humbug,’ he whisperf€d to himself. 

‘Tt would seem only natural, my dear madam,’ 
resumed the unblushing doctor, ‘that a tempera- 
ment such as yours, which thrubs rezponsive to 
beauty in all its thousand varied forms as readil 
as an Molian harp responds to the faintest aig 
of the summer breeze, should—should find an 


e 


outlet for itself in one form or other, Have 
you never, may I ask, attempted to pour out 
your thick crowding fancies in verse? Have you 


never, while gazing on some such scene as this, 
felt_ as if you could float away on—on the wings 
of Poesy? Have you never, in brief, felt att 
ie could only find relief by rushing into song? 
Tem,' 

The poor vicar fairly gasped for breath. 

‘Yes, yes; that is exactly how I have felt a 
thousand times,’ gushed her ladyship. ‘At such 
moments I seem to exhale poetry.’ 

‘Dear me! rather a remarkable phenomenon; 
murmured Miss Pen, 

‘T long to be a dryad—or a nymph—or one of 
Dian’s huntresses in some Arcadian prove of old? 

‘A nymph! Hum,’ remarked the vicar softly 
to himself. 

‘But [ have never yet ventured to—to’——— 

‘Gush into song,’ suggested Mias Pen. 

‘To attempt to clothe my thoughts in rhythmic 
measures, went on her ladyship with a little 
wave of the hand, as though deprecating interrup- 
tion, ‘although I have often felt an inward voice 
which impelled me to do so.’ 

‘Let me advise you to try, my dcar madam, 
resumed the doctor with his gravest profcesional 
air. ‘If I may be allowed to say so, you have 
the eye of a poet—dreamy, imaginative, with 
a sort of faraway gaze in it, as though you 
were looking at something a long way off which 
nobody but yourself could eee.’ 

‘Ought I to listen to these things in silence?’ 
acked the vicar of himself with a sudden qualm 
of conscience, 

‘You are 2 great, mane hey flatterer, Dr 
M‘Murdo,’ said the widow, shaking a podgy finger 
archly at him ; ; 

‘Madam, that is one of the points on which 
my cducation has been shamefully neglected.’ 

She turned with a smile, ‘I trust that our 
dear vicar is als0 a worshipper of the beautiful?’ 

‘With Lady Renshaw before my eyea, it would 
be rank heresy to doubt it,’ stammered the dear 
old boy with a blush that would have become 


a lad of eighteen. 
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‘Pass up one, Septimus,’ whispered his sister 


in his ear. 

‘If you talk to me in that strain, I shall begin 
to think you a very, very dangerous man,’ sim- 
pered her ladyship. 

‘There’s a charming view of the lake from an 
opening in the trees a little farther on,’ remarked 
Dr Mac. ‘Would not your ladyship like to walk 
as far T’ 

‘By all means, though I am loath to tear 
myself from this exquisite spot.’ 

‘We shall find our way back to it later on.’ 

‘With your permission, I will leave you good 
people for a little while, remarked Miss Pen. 

I’ve other fish to fry.’ ’ 
Her lJadyship stared. ‘What an excessively 
ar remark |? was her unspoken thought. 
iss Gaisford turned to her. ‘Lady Renshaw, 
I must intrust these two young sparks into your 
hands for a time.’ . 

‘You could not leave us in more charming 

captivity,’ remarked the gallant doctor. Ake 
he vicar, as he fingered the hammer in his 

pocket, looked imploringly at his sister, but she 

pretended not to see. ; . 

‘Au revoir, then, dear Miss Gaisford,’ said her 
ladyship in her most affable tones. 

‘Au revoir, au revoir.’ 

As the three went sauntering away, the vicar 
lagging a little behind the others, Miss Pen 
heard the doctor say: ‘You know the song, 
Lady Renshaw, When I view those Scenes 80 
charming, after which nothing but o murmur 
reached her eara. 

She turned away with a little laugh. ‘The 
doctor will fool her to the top of her bent. Who 
would have thought that A ieh-aneed piece of 
buckram had eo much quiet fun in him ?~—And 
now to look after my hampers. If I trust to 
the servants, by luncheon-time the ice, like 
Niobe, will have wept itself away, the corkscrew 
will have taken a ramble on ita own account, 
the vinegar and salt will have gone into house- 
keeping together, and the mustard will be 
making love to the blanc-mange. My reputation 
is at stake.’ 





AMERICAN NEWSPAPERS ON THEMSELVES. 


In has been ard proved in previous numbers 
of this Journal that 50 long as advertising con- 
tinues, a newspaper can rarely be altogether dull, 
for the curiosities of the advertisement columns 
often exhibit strange freaks and fancies of human 
nature, which may afford amusement when the 
news columns are at their grimmest and dreariest. 
But the place of all othera which may be regarded 
as the headquarters of the advertising genius 
is the land across the Atlantic, and the papers 
which are the medium of the greatest enter- 
prise in this line are the Tribunes and Suns 
of the United States; and most entertaining 
of all are the announcements by which the 
American journals draw attention to their own 
brilliant pages, An English newspaper directory 
is not very attractive, except to the business 
portion of the community; but an American 
publication of the kind is of a much more 
eosin character ; and in two bulky and com- 

sive volumes, an indomitable transatlantic 
sher has issued a universal gasettesr, wherein 
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the nomen of every part of the globe may 
be studie: 

In the first place, it is enough for an English 
paper, as a rule, to state the town and county 
it represents; but young America must do 
more than this, if readers outside her various 
regions are to estimate the value of her preas, 
Jacksonville or Euteroga must be set forth 
as indisputably the most thriving city in the 
richest. district of the most prosperons State. 
Magnolia, advertisers are ‘notified,’ is a ‘flourish- 
ing town with more than twenty-five business- 
houses ;? Augusta ‘is growing and has a bright 
future ;’ Westfield is ‘a thriving town of above 
a thousand inhabitants,’ clearly affording scope for 
a large circulation. 

Manchester (United States), we learn, in a 
sentence racy of the soil, ‘is a large, live, and 
growing city, makes one hundred and seventy- 
nine miles of cloth per day, can build fifteen 
locomotives a month, and fifty steam fire-engines 
a year, and an endless variety of other products 
of skill and industry.” Another rising spot has 
‘fourteen grocery, three hardware, anit ve dry 
goods stores, four tailor-shops, six butcher-shops, 
two banke, four hotels, threo grist-milla, two 
stave-factories, foundry, planing-mills, &&, and 
six churches, one of which cost about sixteen 
thousand dollara, and has a spire one hundred 
and forty-eight fect high’ But this edifice is 
outdone in a third town which ‘points with 
just pride to its magnificent iron bridge, costing 
over forty thousand dollars, and other evidences 
of public enterprise.’ Middle Loup Valley is, 
we are told, ‘one of the largest and most pro- 
ductive valleys in the State, which is from its 
picturesque scenery and fertility of soi) poetica}l 
called the “Rhine of America.”’ Another touc 
of poetry is come across unexpectedly: ‘A belt 
of fire from thousands of coke ovens surrounis 
Mount Pleasant, the centre of the great Connells- 
ville Coke County, and the place where the 
Times and Mining Journal is published ;’ and 
thore ia a rhythmical swing about the remark 
that the Honey Grove Independent ‘is published 
in the land where cotton grows rank and tall, 
and where cattle grow fat in the wild prairies.’ 
But Honey Grove with its cattle is nothing to 
Hancock County, where ‘the people have become 
so corpulent, that the druggists are all becoming 
independently rich from the sale of Allen’s Anti- 
Fat ;’ and the Blue Grass Valley of Kentucky 
‘is famous all over the world for its handsome 
women, thoroughbred horses, rich soil, and fine 
climate.’ 

To be worthy of a land like this, the newa- 
Popes also possess rare attractions for readers 
and advertisers, the latter especially. They are 
‘alive and growing’ ‘newsy! pithy! spicy!’ 
one is & Dapee for all mankind,’ another ‘over- 
flows with local gossip, and a third ‘discusses 

ublic questions with lively respectability, and 
eeds its readers with no less than four and often 
five columns of spicy local matter each week ;’ 
a fourth has ‘everything first-class ;’ you can get 
‘a bright and newsy wide-awake local paper,’ or 
‘a live thirty-two column weekly ;’ and the 
Eaton Rapids Journal will be found, appropriately 
to its name, ‘a live paper in a live town’ Yet 
more richly descriptive is the account of the ‘red- 
hot local paper that feeds twenty thousand people 
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every week and makes them fat ; advertisements 
can reach millions of hungry minds through this 
medium. Again, we learn that ‘Life on the 
ocean wave is nothing compared with reading 
the Plymouth Pantograph.’ The Sacramento Bee 
is ‘the spiciest, ablest, most brilliant, and most 
independent journal published on the Pacific 
coast ;? while for ‘talking large,’ honourable 
mention should aleo be accorded to one of Cin- 
cinnati’s lights, which is ‘the best er ever 
published. All its news is first-han m up- 
wards of fifteen hundred reporters and corre- 
spondents in every part of the United States 
and Europe.’ 

But these are mere outward characteristics and 
generalisations. Politics denote more distinctly 
the paper's line of action, whether ‘stalwart 
Re bleni? ‘gound Democratic,’ or ‘Independent 
in all things, neutral in nothing.’ Independence 
is the cry of many ; they are ‘bold and fearless,’ 
express a hatred of party, ring» and ringsters. 
‘Now in its third volume,’ exults one banner of 
freedom, ‘and has never halted by the way nor 
wearied of the fight. Always ready to take up 
the cause of the poor and oppressed, and never 
ready to surrender its independence to party, 
clique, or ring.’ ‘Has no axe to grind other thar 
the advancement of every social reform,’ a second 
patriot proclaims. ‘Therefore it hits a head 
whenever that head is seen in opposition to true 
advancement.’ For the extremes of pee violence 
we must go to a Southern journal, which does 
not, it may well be hoped, ‘speak as the masses 
of our people feel and talk ;’ if it does, so much 
the worse for the people. ‘If the Yankees,’ this 
rodomontade Lezins, ‘want to know the real 
sentiments of our people; if they want to have 
a realising sense of the utter madness of trying 
to govern the grand old sovereign States of the 
Confederacy, they will close their ears to the 
lying professions of our policy-bumming politi- 
clans and subscribe to the Bartlett News.’ Per- 
haps some such rant as that of the Bartlett News 
a certain Labor Standard had in view while 
stating itself to be ‘not a blowing, blustering, 
black-mail sheet which has to be read in private 
because its contents are unfit to be seen in the 
family,’ but ‘a clean live weekly paper, devoted 
entirely to the interests of the working-classes.’ 

A Texan organ ‘will seek to be a photograph 
of all the resources and ne of Texas; a 
mirror of her markets; a barometer of pure 
erase sound public faith, und private honour. 

mocratic, but conservative, independent and 
outepoken in the exalted interests of just criti- 
cism—no panderer to partisan men or measures, 
whether mght or wrong!’ ‘This is independ- 
ence with a vengeance, ahead even of the 
gazette which ‘favours immigration, morality, 
and the Christian religion; and -unflinchingly 
opposes shams, rings, rogues, and enemies to the 


, people. It exposes villainy and crime wherever 


found, and hence is read by the more intelli- 
gent classes of people in the field where it 
circulates,’ 

_ The conjunction of immigration and the Chris- 
tian religion reminds one of the much bemourned 
lady who ‘painted in water-colours and of such 
is the kingdom of heaven’ But there is a still 
more frank linking together of things temporal 
and spiritual in the ‘only Democratic out-and-out 


en 


paper in Western Iowa,’ which sails under the 
motto, more Yankee than reverent, ‘Fear God, 
tell the truth, and make money ;’ the editor 
further announcing that if he ‘is allowed to live 
under a Republican administration another year, 
he will your advertising at five cents per 
line, fifty dollars per column, or furnish his paper 
for one dollar fifty cents per year.’ 

The Horseheads Journal and Chemung Co 
Greenback ‘exposes rasculity everywhere, and 
aims to give sumething to interest and instruct 


everybody every week,’ from which it may be “ 


surmised that the Horseheads Journal and Chem 

Co. Greenback is happier in its object than 
in its title. Many of these ‘wide-awake and 
spicy’ representatives of Western culture are not 
remarkable for the elegance of their names, the 
admixture of Indian, and American resulting in 
some curious compounds, such as the Petrolea 
Topic, the Klickitat Sentinel, the Katahdin Kalendar, 
the Waxahachie Enterprise, and the Coshocton Age. 
Yankee, pure and simple, reigns in the Weekly 
Blade, Jacksonian, Biggsville Clypper, Peoples Tale- 
phone, and New Haven Palladium; but there is 
a charm of cuphony about the Xenia Sunlight 
and (olden Globe, and the brevity which may 
be the soul of wit in the Call, Item, Plaindealer, 
and Eduor’s Eye, 

The editors, as is well known, come much 
more to the front than is the case in England; 
they do ut remain the invisible and myste- 
rious ‘we’ of the editoria) sanctum ; their names 
are frequently advertised with those of the pub- 
lishers, occasionally, indeed, accompanied by a 
portrait or other additional recommendation ; 
one paper ‘is edited by two of the ablest news- 
paper men in the State, ond it will be hard 
to find a better team in the editorial harness,’ 
‘The most important feature,’ we learn, ‘of the 
Free Press is its funny squiba by the editor 
“ Driftings from Dreamiand,” which are original 
and spicy ;’ and as appropriately named, surely, 
is ‘a humorous department, “Tea and Toast,”’ 
to be found in another print. A Texas editor 
offers ‘upon justifiable encouragement to visit 
any county or city in Texas or Mexico and make 
a statistical “write-up” of their every interest 
and advantage,’ indicative of lively and reliable 
information for intending immigrants; and a@ 
Highland Recorder, with an affection for the Land 
o Cakes one can but sympathise with, says that 
‘every page breathes of Clan-Alpine freshness.’ 

Great stress is laid upon the home-printing 
of the small journals—‘no patent outside or 
inside ;’ ‘almost every sentence is of home manu- 
facture, little clipping is done;’ ‘the only i el 
that does all its work at home, &c. A further 
noticeable feature is the frequent use of certifi- 
cates and testimonials as to circulation from 
public and private individuals or from contem- 
porary prints, or of self-yecoinmendations such as 
that of the paper which ‘has a very fine list of 
country subscribers, or of the journal ‘published 
by a genuine Jayhawker, which ‘goes to every 
post-office in the northern part of the State.’ 

It is when we come to the direct announce- 
ments to advertifer , however, that we get perhaps 
the queerest hints from our American cousins. 
‘ Advertising rates cheerfully furnished’ appears 

uently ; ‘Advertisers love it’ is a short and 


a statement regarding one paper ; ‘Should be 
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atronised by every live advertiser ;’ ‘ Advertisers, 
Ro you want some return for your money? Read 
our inducements,’ say others. Then, ‘The modesty 
of the publishers deters them from mentioning 
the peculiar merits of the Courter as an adver- 
tising medium’—a modesty rivalled by the 
remark, ‘Rates of advertising so low that we 
are almost ashamed to announce them,’ which 
differs from the standpoint of a third, ‘Adver- 
tising rates held high enough to make a living 
for the publisher ;’ and the latter appears upon 
the whole to be the more general sentiment, as 
may be testified by ‘Don’t send offers under price,’ 
We only advertise for money.’ The last sentence 
alludes to a species of exchange evidently less 
popular among the publishers than with their 
clients. ‘No advertising solicited,’ says the 
Westfield Pantograph, ‘except for cash, or what 
may be as BOL, © space to pve away or let 
at half-price.’ More decisive is the Calhoun Pilot, 
which ‘is choice in the admission of advertise- 
ments in its columns, and those it does adiuit, 
“due bills” of no character will settle for them, 
Must be in hard cash quarterly in advance, unless 
good references are given, Save your paper and 
postage, ye advertisers who have nothing to offer 
us for our space than your wares and due bills. 
We don’t want ’em. e have a good article to 
retail, and nothing but the almighty dollar will 
buy it, But, adds the Pilot more amiably, ‘while 
this is strictly our rule, our rates are low, and 
we give value received for all the lucre you 
place in our possession.’ Still more downright 
is the declaration, ‘No three-cornered patent 
pills, second-hand clothing, skunk-hunting ma- 
chines, or hand-organs taken in payment for 
alvertising,’ ‘The News publishes no dead ads. 
and gives no puffs ;? ‘No ite sac advertisements 
accepted, no swindling or bogus patrons wanted.’ 
‘Dead-beat, swindling advertisers,’ sarcastically 
announces the Troy Mree Prese, ‘can have their 
matter chucked carefully into the stove by send- 
ing them to our office, Our space is for sale, 
and must be paid for at living rates. But there 
is encouragement for honest advertisers given 
hy a Clipper-Herald through whose columns 
announcements ‘go to that class of people who 
are honest ond intelligent and who pay for what 
they get;’ and in an equally straightforward 
assertion elsewhere, the mens conscta rectt of the 
eclitor rises superior to grammar into the realms 
of wit: ‘Has a good circulation among a prompt- 
paying class of pcople—these be facts !’ 

‘acts or not, there is a distinctive character 
about Jonathan’s advertisements equal to some 
of the fiction with which he has supplied us. 





THE MISSING CLUE. 
CHAPTER IL—THE EVENTS OF A NIGHT. 


Down-stairs in the public room, the faithful 
Derrick is engaged in a scemingly interestin 
conversation with mine host Hob Dipping an 
two or three other jolly good fellows, who are 
all drinking at his expense. No sign yet had 
the attendant discovered that had served to 
arouse his suspicions. No word had been spoken 
which in any way showed that the natives of 
this desolate place were anxious to know more 
pqut his master or himself. A suspicion of 
r often arouses our fears and doubts 
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| when there is perhaps the smallest occasion for 
either. The honest countrymen troubled them- 
selves much leas about the matter than even the 
worthy host, who was happily indifferent to 
everything but the fact that Mr Morton and 
his servant were rare and profitable customers, 
The lumbering knot of labourers at length departs, 
and mine host locks and bars the door; while 
Derrick, not a little fatigued with the harassing 
events of the day, is left standing alone, 
surveying a row of empty benches which the 
retiring fenmen have just quitted. Burly Hobb 
comes back puffing and blowing, Mis red face 
glowing like the setting sun, and his bald 
skull spotted with perspiration through the 
exertion he has undergone in securing the 
strongly built outer dvor. 

‘Landlord, I’m going to bed,’ says Derrick, 
who has suddenly returned to his original 
gruffness. 

‘Very good, sir,’ is the reply of the host, who 
forthwith trims and lights an atom of a lamp 
which he fishes out of a cupboard by the fire- 
place. ‘I hope you will sleep well, sir.’ 

Derrick’s eyes are watching the innkeeper 
from under his beetling brows, and he answers 
gruffly : ‘T hope so. 

‘I’ve heard it said, goes on the loquacious 
host, ‘that a good sleep is worth a fortune to an 
over-tired man. I see nothing to prevent you 
sleeping well here, sir.’ 

‘Not much likelihood of being roused in the 
night, eh?’ remarks the attendant. 

‘Why, no, sir,” answers Dipping, wondering 
what motive his guest could have in asking such 
a question. ‘There’s no one to disturb you 
here, unless, indeed, it be your master himself.’ 

‘Many visitors here?’ inquired Derrick, as old 


Hobb leads the way up the dusky, creaking | 


staircase with the flickering lamp in his hand. 

‘None at all, sir” replied the landlord in a 
melancholy tone. ‘There never is any one here 
—leastways, very, very seldom. I haven’t had 
a visitor stopping in this house for a matter 
of—I can’t rightly say how long; but I know 
it’s a mortal long while, for since my poor 
wife died ’—— 

‘Is this my room?’ interrupts Derrick, as 
the innkeeper halts before a solid-luoking black 
door at the head of the staircase. 

‘It is,” answet old Dipping. ‘You are pretty 
close to your master, sir.’ 

‘I know,’ is all that the attendant deigns to 
say, a8 he pushes open the door and enters 
with the light, leaving the landlord to stumble 
down-stairs in the dark as best he may. Having 
carefully fastened the door, Derrick sets down 
the light, and approaches the window with the 
intention of getting a breath of fresh air. The 
casement is somewhat hard to unfasten, and when 
at length he succeeds in opening it, the lamp 
which he hag brought is blown out under the 
sudden influence of a gust of air which is 
admitted. No matter; he does not want it. The 
night-breeze is cool and refreshing, a favourable 
contrast to the hot stifling room below, and 
Derrick, as he leans upon the window-ledge, 
begins to appear more contented and at ease. 
All afterglow of the twilight has long dis- 
appeared and the moon is shining with a 
sickly light upon a low layer of mist which 
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: onee more opens the cusement. 
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fog which has arisen from the sluggish etream 
and enshrouded the village as in a winding- 
sheet, the great shattered tower of the monastery 
rises ghostlike and dim, while the silence of 
the vast solitude is unbroken by a single sound. 
Even Derrick is not ineensible to the peculiar 
beauty and stillness of the scene, and he lounges 
there, humming a tune, and watching the 
silvery trickle upon the watery marsh long 
after mine host has retired to rest. At length | 
he closes the casement and divests himself 
of his heavy boots. Tired as he is, he does 
not attempt to remove his clothes. The man 
had seen a deal of sharp service, and expe- 
rience had taught him long ago that in cases 
where he might be wanted at any moment, it 
were better to sleep in them. He merely places 
his pistols within reach, and then throwing 
himself upon the bed, endeavours to sleep. 

Every one knows what it is to arrive at that 
dreamy state of semi-unconsciousness when the 
weary senses, failing at once to engage the atten- 
tions of the drowsy god, find a sort of relief in 
a long train of most disconnected thought. It 
was thus with Derrick. The fatigues of the 
day had proved too much for even that hardy 
individual, so that, instead of falling at once 
into a sound refreshing sleep, he was drowsily 
conning over the different events which had 
his rambling imagination colouring 
them with a variety ot indistinct pictures and 
incidents, These weird fancies at length grew 
fainter and fainter, and the attendant was fast 
sinking into slumber, when suddenly, and as it 
eeemed without a cause, he awoke, Through 
the casement the moon was staring down upon 
him like a pale still face, and the greater part! 
of his recumbent person Tay bathed in its cold | 
light. All was still; there seemed not the 
shhtest reason why he should be thus aroused. 
The silence wus profound, and the very beating 
of Derrick’s heart sounded like a hammer thump- 
ing time in his head. Searcely knowing what 
he does, he sits up on the edge of his bed and 
listens, Yes; he was not mistaken, there seemed 
to be a faint noise approaching the old inn— 
2 low measured tramp. The hammer-like beat- 
ing grows louder as Derrick, with every nerve 
strained to the utmost pitch, silgplly rises and 

ere can be no 





' mistake now ; some persons are approaching ; and 


in that low tramp, distant as i ts, he recognises 
the marching of a body of soldiers, He closes the 
window softly, and taking his heavy riding-bonts 
in his hand, unfastens the door, and glides softly 
along the gallery towards his master’s apartment. 
Owing to the pitchy darkness in which the 
gallery is enveloped, he experiences some diffi- 
culty in groping his way without stumbling ; 
but reaching the further end at last, he feels 
his way to his master’s door and gives the 
a ae signal, It is answered with unexpected 
suddenness, the door being instantly thrown open, 
and Sir Carnaby appearing on the threshold. 
He is fully dressed, like Derrick; he has not 
even removed his outer clothing, and in his hand 
is a short broad-bladed knife. The eaddle-bags 
lie upon the table, and a portion of their contents, 
discernible by a dim night-light, is scattered 
about ; but the black box is gone. 
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In a very few words, the truety henchman 
explains what is the reason of his coming, and 
urges his master to hold himself in readiness to 
escape, should it be necessary, Sir Carnaby looks 
at him while he speaks as if he does not quite 
understand his hurried «xplanation: but when 
the attendant has finished, he looks around the 
room with an anxious air, and then says: 
‘If it be so, Derrick, we must cet off somehow 
as quickly as we can, This window, I think, 
looks towards the back of the house. Can you 
not manage to descend into the courtyard and 
get out our horses? Lead them down the bank 
of the stream towards that tall beacon by the 
dike. You must remember the place; we 
eee it as we passed the mill on our jowmey 

ere.’ 

‘I remember the place, Sir Carnaby; but I 
am not going to make off there, and leave you 
alone here.’ 

‘I shall be safe enough, I tell you, Derrick,’ 
said the baronet as he ‘hastily motioned to the 
attendant to go. ‘I cannot come yet; I cannot; 
it is impossible,’ 

‘I will wait below, then,’ is the stubborn reply 
of his servant, who is already half out of the 
window. 

‘Derrick,’ says Sir Carnaby, laying his hand 
upon the attendant’s shoulder, ‘do what 1 tell 


you. I cannot come now; and if you wait 
below for me, as you say, we shall both be 
discovered. More lives tlan our own depend 


upon your obeying me at this moment. Go, as 
I tell you, and wait for me by the beacon; and I 
will join you as soon as I possibly can.’ 

The man clasps his master’s hand, and, with 
something like tears in his eyes, makes his way 
to the ground. The fugitive Waronet has no 
emotion expressel on his countenance, for he 
fears not for himeelf; his thoughts are centred 
upon that black box which has now 80 aang 
disappeared. With the broad-bladed knife still 
in his hand, he goes towards a corner of the 
room, kneels down, and appears to busy himself 
with the planking of the floor. 


Fortunately for himself, Derrick had found 
his way to the shed where the horses bad 
been stabled; ond his effurts to saddle and 
bring them out had proved successful. The 
great gates leading out of the courtyard of the 
old inn were fastened; but this did not deter 
the attendant’s movements for an instant. Lead- 
ing the Lorses through a gap in the fence at 
the back of the Saronford Arms, he crossed 
a small cultivated inclosure, and emerged from 
the cover of a hedge upon the open lighwey, 
Stopping for a moment to listen, be plainly 
distinguished the mensgured tramp of soldiers 
approaching the inn, mingled with the Jow 
peculiar clank of arms and accoutrements, One 
cireumstance which particulurly alarmed Derrick 
was that the svund plainly came from the diree- 
tion in which he hal to go. There was no time 
for thought, however ; the warning tramp which 
broke the stillneg of the night came nearer 
and nearer, and o.cr the old timber bridge 
which crossed the stream came a dim file of 
figures—eleven of them. Derrick could easily 
count the number a3 they parsed over the bridge 
and came straight towards the old Sazonford 
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Arms, their fixed bayonets flashing and glitter- | of the servant was useless now, for, pierced by a 


ing in the moonlight. 


musket bullet, Sir Carnaby Vincent lay lifeless 


There was but one course he could fake; across the stairs of the old Saconford Arms. 


he must move forward and them. No 
opportunity for making a detour, for the military 
were not one hundred yards from the house, 
and the attendant knew that he had been 
seen, Muttering a prayer for his master’s safety, 
Derrick put the horses to a slow trot, and 
advanced towards the soldiers with a feeling 
of fear at his heart which he had never before 
experienced. He had not covered half the dis- 
tance before a sharp word of command came 
from the front, and a line was drawn up across 
the road, evidently with the intention of dis- 
puting his further Lai eos A dash for it now ; 
elay meant capture both for himsclf and his 
master. Digging spurs info his horse’s sides, 
the attendant laid the flat’of his broad blade 
over the flanks of Sir Curnaby’s charger which 
he led, and tore down the road like a whirl- 
wind. It was all over in a minute. <A sheet of 
flame shot forth as the bold horseman broke 
through the lme, and then, without a check, he 
found himsclf ascending the = bank close 
against the bridge. The soldiers, however, who 
had taken the initiative, had no intention of 
letting their suspected qnarey escape. Before Sir 
Carnaby’s servant could head the bank, he was 
surrounded, and a hoarse cry to stop and surrender 
came from his pursuers. In this they had mis- 
taken their man. Derrick entertained no such 
idea, He indeed hoped that the firing would 
alarm his master, and allow him time to make 
his retreat in safety ; but not a thought had he 
of yielding. Once more clapping spurs to his 
horse, and striking right and left with his drawn 
blade, the attendant partially succeeded in clear- 
ing himself from the press. 

At this moment, a random shot from onc of 
the military dropped his master’s horse, which 
he had been Jeading. Derrick had scarcely time 
to disengage his arm from the bridle before the 
poor animal went erashing down, breaking the 
worm-eaten railing of the bridge like matchwood, 
and throwing one of his assailants headlong into 
the atream below. In the confusion, Derrick 
received a bayonct-wound in the left arm, and 
he was wearly pulled from his saddle; but 
shaking himself free with almost superhuman 
strength, he applied his spurs, and galloped 
across the old bridge for dear life. 

Although there appeared to be no attempt 
at pursuit, Derrick did not judge it prudent 
to ride straight for the spot where he hoped 
to meet his master. After making a considerable 
circuit, the trusty henchman, faithful to the 
lest, reined in his reeking steed, and gazed 
across the flat misty space in the direction of 
the Saxonford Arms. e silence, however, was 
as complete as when he had sat at that open 
window looking over the fen. Not a soul was 

~anywhere near him, Putting his horse once 
more in motion, the man rode slowly along the 

bank until he reached the place of rendezvous. 

It was as he both feared and suspected. Sir 

Carnaby was not there. He must wait The 

clear night clouded, and the hours passed by, 

put yet his master came not. Derrick might wait 

the crack of doom, but he never would meet 

his master again on earth, The devoted courage 


CHAPTER IV.—AFTER FIFTEEN YEARS. 


It wanted but a few days to Christmas 1760—~ 
a seasonable Christmas, and in keeping with that 
festive season of the year. Snow and sharp 
north-east winds had been plentiful for nearly 
a week past. The flat country all around the 
time-honoured cathedral city of Fridswold had 
been covered with a vast sheet of drifted snow, 
which had found its way into every nook and 
crevice, filling up all the ditches and dikes 
until they were level with the surroundin 
country. The minster tuwer was _embellishe 
with an innumerable nuinber of white patches, 
and the minster roofs were hidden under a 
thick covering of frozen snuw. It was evident 
that King Christmas had things to his liking 
this time, and was bent upon enjoying his 
own particular time in his own particular way. 
Meanwhile the wind roared on, roared and 
whistled, and whisked the sharp frozen snow- 
flakes round and round, dashing them, as if in 
impotent rage, against the sturdy walls of the 
minster, The air was so thick that, althouch 
the hour was not late, darkness had set in with 
a density that obscured every object from view, 
while the tolling of the great vespers-bell was 
drowned by the distractinz uproar of the ele- 
ments. 

It was during one of the uncertain lulls 
which occurred trom time to time, that a figure 
emerged from the protecting shelter of one of 
the cathedral Luttresses, and wrapping himself 
in the folds of a horsemaun’s cloak, strode hastily 
forward, evidently intending to take advan- 
tage of the brief calm and reach some haven 
of shelter. Scarcely a single person was to be 
seen in the deserted streete, through which the 
blast tore with auch mad fury that the buffeted 
waylarer stageered again, Visions of glowing 
fires, dry clothes, and comfortable shelter rose 
before his imagination as he passed a brightly 
lighted window. But there was no stopping for 
him; he must on and fight this tough battle 
with the pitiless wind as best he may. His 
destination is at length reached. The weather- 
beaten travellés: descends a couple of steps, 
passes through an open doorway, and emerzes 
from the outer darkness into a warm, cosy-look- 
ing bar—his clothes half-frozen, and crusted with 

atches of snow. He is apparently known here, 
for he is instantly seleved of his cloak and hat 
by a neat-looking damsel, who up to the present 
moment has been engaged in a light and refresh- 
ing flirtation with a large, hot-visaged man 
lounging before the fire. 

‘ sharp weather this, sir,’ remarked that worthy, 
slightly moving from his place. 

‘Sharp indeed !’ returned the other in a deep 
voice, as he shook some loose particles of anew 
from hia person. ‘ 

‘Ah, this’ll be a bad time for many people,’ 
was the next remark the large man ventured 
upon. 

A muttered exclamation dropped from the lips 
i the last comer, but was too indistinct to 
eard. 
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‘There'll be many a person remember this 
ight,’ continued he of the fiery countenance, 
ith an insane notion that he was getting along 
italy. 

The sndividual addressed turned sharply round, 
ing a pair of dark eyes upon the other's face, 
ut he did not speak. 

Somewhat discouraged, the large man paused 
for a minute ere he spoke again. The person 
he seemed so wishful to converse with was a 
tall, handsome, young fellow, dressed in a sort 
of half-military costume, and with a bold dash- 
ing look, sufficient in itself to attract notice. By 
his side was a silver-hilted rapier, the ordinary 
weapon of a gentleman of the day ; and the mar- 
tial look of the wearer was sufficient proof that 
he would be prompt to use it in any emergency. 
Seemingly not satisfied with the long inspection 
he had thought fit to take, our red-faced friend 
once more endeavoured to enter into conversa- 
tion; but the gentleman, after g'sing the maid 
some orders, quitted the room. 

‘Is that gentleman staying in the house, 
Pegpy, my dear?’ asked the red-faced one of the 
waiting-maid, 

‘Yes; he came here last night,’ replied the 
girl, who was perfectly ready to resume the afore- 
suid flirtation, which had been interrupted by 
the entrance of the visitor. 

But the man with the fiery face now seemed 
to be persistently interested in the stranger. 
‘What may his name be, Veg?’ he asked in a 
tone of affected carelessness. 

‘That’s no businiss of yours, Mr Goff, retorted 
the damsel a trifle tartly, for the swain’s indiffer- 
ence somewhat netlled her. 

‘Now, Peggy, my chuck, don’t get crusty,’ said 
the big man in wheedling accents. ‘What’s that 
you've got in your pretty hand?’ 

‘It’s the gentleman’s hat, replied the fair maid, 
somewhat relaxing, ‘I’m goimy to dry it by 
the fire with his cloak. They’re sopping wet, 
now the snow’s melted on them.’ 

‘He’s not likely to lose his headpiece, whoever 
he may be,’ remarked Mr Goff. ‘Io can see 
“QR. Ainslie” on the lining quite plain, as you’re 
holding it now.’ 

‘You seem to take a deal of interest in the 
gentleman,’ laughed Peggy as she turned the hat 
away. 

‘It’s mighty little interest I &ke in avy oue 
except you, ny beauty, returned Mr Goth ‘1 
ouly thought the young fellow looked wouderful 
weary and tired like,’ 

“He looked that yesterday,’ said Pegey, warm- 
ing to the sulject. ‘I felt quite sorry for lim 
when he rode up. It wasn’t fit weather to turn 
a dog out in.’ 

‘And he’s been out again to-day?’ hazarded 
the big man. 

‘Yes,’ replied Peggy, depositing the hat and 
cloak in trons of fie reariie ple ‘He went 
out early on foot, leaving his horse in the stable, 
and we saw nothing more of him till two o'clock. 
He came back then, and ordered something to 
eat; but, as I’m a living creature, I think he 
scarcely touched it. After that, he went out 
again, and did not return till just now,’ 

“Id seems wonderful curious,’ gaid Mr Goff 
slowly, as he buttoned up his coat and prepared 
to go—‘seems wonderful curious that a young 


A SOLITARY ISLAND, 
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gent should go on in that fashion. When I see 
vem a-doing so, I always have a sort of notion 
that they ’ve got something on their minds, and 
are going to act rash.’ 

‘That ’s your experience, is it?’ said the girl 
with a langh, ‘TI don’t think much of it? 

‘Possibly not, returned the other, ‘Good- 
night’ 















A SOLITARY ISLAND. 


THE government of Iceland have commissioned 
Mr Thoroddsen to undertake systematic explora- 
tions of that island, with a view to investigatin 
its physical features and describing its nat 
history. While on a visit to Grimsey, 1 small 
island twenty-two miles due north of Iceland, he 
found it inhabited by eighty-eight human beings, 
debarred from all c#mmunication with the main- 
land, excepting once or twice every year, when, 
at preat risk, the natives contrived to visit the 
mainland in their small open boats, 

After describing the flora and meteorology of 
this secluded islet, Mr Thoroddsen informs us 
that the ‘pastor of the island, M. Pjetur Gud- 
mundsson, has for many years been engayed in 
exceedingly careful meteorological observations 
on behalf of the Meteorological Inatitute of 
Copenhagen, This most worthy gentleman, 
living here in conspicuous poverty, hke a hermit 
divorced fr.ia the world, though he has the 
comfort of a good wife to be thankful for, is not 
only regarded as a father by his primitive con- 
eTeyation, Lut enjoys, moreover, the reputation of 
being in the front rank among sacred pocts in 
modern Iceland. 

‘The inhabitants derive their livelihood for 
the most part from bird-catchiny, nest-robbing, 
and deep-sea fisheries. The prectpices that form 
the eastern face of the island are crowded with 
wyrials of various kinds of sca-fowl On every 
ledge the birds are seen thickly packed together ; 
the rocks are white with guano, or green-tufted 
with scurvy-grass ; here everything is in ceaseless 
movement, stir, and flutter, accompanicd by a 
myriad-voiced concert from sercamcrs on the 
wing, from chatterers on domestic affairs in the 
rock-ledges, and from brawlers at the parliament 
of love out at sea, the surface of which beneath 
the rocks is literally thatched at this time of the 
year with the wooing multitudes of this happy 
commonwealth. If the peace is broken by a 
stone rolled over the precipice or by the ae 
of a gunshot, the air is suddenly darkened by 
the rising clouds of the disturbed birds, which, 
viewed trom the rocks, resemble what might be 
taken for gigantic swarms of bees or midges. . 

‘The method adopted for collecting eggs is the 
following: Previled with a sags Tupe, some 
nine or ten stalwart men go to the precipice, 
where it is some thee hundred feet high, and 
one of the number volunteers or is singled out 
by the rest fur the perilous si, that is, “sink” or 
“drop,” over the edge of the rocks, Round his 
thighs and waist, tlickly padded genorally with 

stuffed with feathers or hay, the sigamadr, 
“sinkman” or “dropman,” adjusts the rope in 
such a manner tha. he may kang, when dropped, : 
in a sitting posture. He is dressed in a 
wide smock or sack of coarse calico, open at the 
breast, and tied round the waist with a belt, 
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the eggs 
affording 
accommodation to from one hundred to one 


into the ig folds of which he eli 
he gathers, the capacity of the smoc 


hundred and any eggs at a time. In one 
hand the sinkman holds a pole, sixteen feet long, 
with a jadle tied to one end, and by this means 
scoops the eggs out of nests which are beyond 
the reach of his own hands) When the purpose 
of this “breath-fetching” eink is accomplished, 
on a given sign the dropman is hauled up again 
by his comrades. This, as may readily be 
imagined, is a most dangerous undertaking, and 
many & life has been lost over it in Grimsey from 
accidents occurring to the rope. 

‘For the pursuit of the fishery, the island 
possesses fourteen small open boats, in which 
the men will venture out as far as four to six 
miles cod-fishing ; but this is a most hazardous 
industry, owing both to the sudden manner in 
which the sea will rise, sometimes even a long 
time in advance of travelling storms, and to the 
difficulty of effecting a landing on the harbour- 
less island. 

‘Now and then the monotony of the life of 
the inhabitants is broken by visits from foreigners, 
mostly Icelandic shark-fishers, or English or 
French fishermen. 

‘Of domestic animals the islanders now possess 
only a few sheep. Formerly there were five cows 
in the island ; but the hard winter of 1860 neces- 
sitated their extermination, and since that time, 
for twenty-four years, the people have had to 
do without a cow! Of horses there are only 
two at present (1884) in the island! Strange to 
say, the health of the people seems on the whole 
to bear a fair comparison with more favoured 
localities, Scurvy, which formerly was very 
prevalent, has now almost disappeared, as has 
also a disease peculiar to children, which, in 
the form of spasm or convulsive fit, used to be 
very fatal to infant life in former years. 

lucy ately solitary must be the life of these 
people in winter, shut out from all communication 
with the outer world, and having in view, as far 
as the eye can reach, nothing but arctic ice. 
The existence of generation alter gencration here 
seems to be spent in one continuous and unavailing 
arctic expedition. The only diversion afforded 
by nature consists in the shifting colours of the 
flickering aurora borealis, in the twinkling of 
the stars in the heavens, and the fantastic forms 
of wandering icebergs. No wonder that such 
surroundings should serve to produce a quiet, 
serious, devout, and down-hearted race, in which 
respect the Grimsey men may perhaps be said 
to constitute a typical group among their com- 
patriota. However, to ours the heavy tedium 
of the long winter days, they seek their amusc- 
ments in the reading of the Sagas, in chess- 
playing, and in such mild dissipations at mutual 
entertainments at Christmas-time as their splendid 
poverty will allow,’ 





FORESTRY AND FARMING. 


At one of the evening lecturee in connection 
with the late Edinburgh Forestry Exhibition, Mr 
J. Meldrum spoke of the ‘Johore Forests’ which 
are situated in the Malayan Peninsula between 
the British settlements of Singapore and Malacca. 
The greater part of the interior, he said, consisted 


of a virgin forest, and abounded in timber trees 
of a large size, no fewer than three hundred and 
fifty specimens of which were to be seen in the 
Forestry Exhibition. About three hundred kinds 
awaited the advent of the papermaker, who would 
be able to convert them into useful soot yale 
at a very low cost. Railways were required to 
make this wealth of timber available tor com- 
mercial purposes. 

Another lecture by Mr Cracknell at the model 
of the Manitoba Farm embodied some interesting 
information regarding the Canadian north-west. 
The Bell Farm in Qu’appelle he described as the 
largest farm in the world. There were eight 
thousand acres under crop, five thousand under 
wheat, and a portion of the remainder under 
flax. From this farm, ten thousand bushels of 
wheat had been exported at a good price last 
year; and this year's crop was estimated to be 
forty per cent. better. The estimated wheat acre- 
age this year in Manitoba is three hundred and 
fifty thousand ; and in the north-west territories 
sixty-five thousand, with an estimated yield of 
twenty-three bushels an acre. There was thus a 
total of four hundred and fifteen thousand acres, 
and nine million five hundred and forty-five thou- 
sand bushels; but deducting two million seven 
hundred and sixty thousand bushels for home con- 
sumption and seed, there remained a surplus of 
six million seven hundred and eighty-five thou- 
sand bushels, There is little consolation here for 
the British farmer, who finds wheat-growing at the 
present low prices positively unremunerative. 





A LOVE-THOUGHT. 


Ir thou wert only, love, a tiny flower, 
And I a butterfly with gaudy wings, 
Flitting to changing scenes oach changing hour, 
Careless of aught gave that which pleasure 
brings— 
Not even I could leave the lowliest glade 
That held thy loveliness within its shade. 


If thou wert but a streamlet in the vale, 
And I a sailor on a storniy sea, 
Flying through whi:ling foam beneath tho gale, 
Chartless in all that wild immensity— 
Thy murmuring voice would echo in my soul 
Through howling storm or crashing thunder-roll. 


If, darling, thou wert but a fai-off star, 

And I 4 weary wanderer o’er the plain, 
Unwitting of celestial worlds afar, 

And knowing naught of all the shining train— 
My glance would single out thy ray serene, 
Though blazing sans and planets rolled between. 


- Yet, dear one, thou art these to me, and more: 
My flower, whose radiance passeth all decay ; 
My strcamiet of sweet thoughts in endless store ; 
My star, to guide my steps to perfect day ; 
My hope in earth’s dark dungeon of despair ; 
My refuge 'mid life's weary noonday glare. 
H. Eaxxzsr Nicwon 
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‘period been occupied by the red-deer and the 


- been ascertained by a recent inquiry under Royal 


| feed even one hardy black-faced sheep on less 


| by practical men that it is scarcely possible to| rifle four thousand six hundred and fifty stags 
ithe deer-districts of Scotland will gainsay this. 
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aed appear from time to time in the public printa, 

SCOTTISH DEER-FORESTS. to estimate the number of stags which are killed 
DEFR-8TALKING has for many a lung year been! in the diffcreut forests. In the county of Inver- 
looked upon as the king of sports; and inj ness—which may be called the deer-county of 
Scotland, a large area of land has from an early | Scotland par excellence, in the same way aa 
Perthshire is looked upon as being the repre- 
sentative gronse-producing county of the kingdom 
—probibly about sixteen hundred stags are annu- 
ally killed. The figure which represents the 
uumber of deer in all Scot’and, counting animals 
of all ages, must be very considerable, seeing 
that, as stated in evidence before the recent 
Royal Commission, it yields to the sportsman’s 


roebuck, At the present time, as far as has 


Commission, the extent of all the deer-forests 
in Scotiand amounts to about two millions of 
acres. J} is only, however, right to say that 
the lund devoted to these animals could not be 
more profitably employed. It has been affirmed 


per annum, and a nearly equal number of hinds, 
Scrope the deer-stalker, when writing his ecle- 
brated work some fifty years since, estimated 
that in the Forest of Athole, which at that 
date contained an area of over fifty-one thou- 
sand acres, there would be, young and old, 
between five and six thousand deer. Calculating 
on thut date, there ought now to be found on 
the two million acres of land at present given 
over to stays and hinds and their calves, as 
many as two hundred and twenty-five thousand 


than six acres of such land, so scant is the 
herbage. Indecd, some intelligent farmers main- 
tain that it will take a hundred and sixty acres 
of forest-land to graze a score of these sheep. 
No person who is even tolerably familiar with 


The contour, altitude, and climate of a decr-torest 
quite unfit it for agmcultural purposes—the range 
of ground occupied by these stately animals is 
of the most misceHancous description: hill and 
dale, moor and morass, mountain and glen, with| animals of the deer kind. Each stag which 
every here and there rocky preaéficez, anc small} succumbs to the prowess of the stalker has 
groups of trees naturally planted, and chiefly | been estimated to cost fifty pounds tu tle lessee 
of the hardy native birch, in the three chief! or proprictor of a deer-forest. At that rate, 
deer-countics of Scotland, the cultivable area is, the four thousand six hundred and fifty stags 
singularly small in proportion to their total} annually killed in Scotland represent a sum 
extent. Taking Argyll, Inverness, and Roas-} of two hundred and thirty-two thousand five 
shire as examples, only three hundred and} hundred pounds paid in the form of rent and 
eighty-seven thoueand five hundred and ninety-| other items of expenditure which are yearly 
eight acres are to be found under cultivation,{| incurred, As to the rent paid for particular 
out of an area which covers six million eight; decr-foresta, it varies considerably according to 
hundred and twenty-three thousand and two/extent and amenities, Some foreste contain a 


‘| acres, leaving nearly six and a half millions | large area of ground; and although the rental 


acres to be inhabited by sheep, deer, and grouse,! per acre looks trifling enough—ranging as it 
and as the site of lochs, rivers, and mountaing,| probably does from ninepence to double, or in 


{and aterile places on which nothing grows and} some instances to treble, that sum—the amount 
‘| nothing can live. goon accumulate. .wd becomes important. For 


No authentic statistics are collected in Scotland|an area of twelve thousand acres, a thousand 


] of the deer which are annually alain in the way | pounds will frequently be paid. Many Scottish 
of sport ; but we are enabled from records which | foresta are, however, rented at double that sum ; 
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and not a few at an even larger rent. In the 
county of Inverness, for example, there are a 
dozen which yicld a total amount of fully thirty- 
three thousand pounds, including five uf three 
thousand pounds and upwards, ai one of nearly 
six thousand pounds, of yearly rent. In the 
counties of Rosa, ll, Aberdeen, and Perth 
there are also many forests which command a 
high price. In the first-named county, we could 
name twenty that fetch an aggregate unnual rent 
of upwards of thirty-three thousand pounds, or an 
average of nearly seventeen hundred pounds ; 
while it is no secret that an American gentleman 
pays a yearly rental for deer-ground in Inverness 
and Ross of nearly eleven thousand pounds, 

Deer-stalking has been denominated ‘the pas- 
time of princes ;’ and it is a sport that calls for 
pluck, patience, and endurance on the part of 
those who undertake it. * From daybreak to 
sundown has been often spent in circumventing 
the monarch of the mountain; and often, after a 
hard day’s work, the noble hart has got the better 
of his pursuers, and found his way to a place of 
safety. The deer is difficult of access, being a 
most suspicious and wary animal, with a wonder- 
fully acute power of scent and sense of hearing. 
The antlercd stag has to be watched from afar 
with a powerful telescope, the anxious stalker 
and his gillics requiring to be circumspect in 
all their movements. As an intelligent forester 
told the writer: ‘You have to creep on your 
stomach like a serpent; you have to crouch 
as you go like a collier at work; while to 
make sure of your prey, you may have to 
make a tour of a couple of miles, even though 
you are just about within range. You must 
force your way through the morass, and must, 
if necessary, walk for a few hundred yards 
up to your middle in water—that is all in 
the way of business, sir, when you go deer- 
stalking. A slight rustle, the displacing of a 
stone on the mouuntain-side as you laboriously 
creep or climb to overlook your quarry, and 
your chance is gone; the deer being perhaps 
miles away before you can realise the fact that 
you have disturbed him.’ 

These words contain an epitome of the work 
of deer-stalking. <A sta will note a mana long 
way off, and will, when he does so, most probably 
at once take alurm and run for his life. The 
sense of smell which has been bestuwed on these 
animals is wonderful ; wind carrics the scent to 
them unbroken, and whenever they have ‘got 
the wind,’ ag it is called, of man, or any other 
source of disturbance, they are sure to move off 
to a place of safety. When once a herd of 
deer igs disturbed, they will take themselves 
away to a distance; and it is generally a con- 
aiderable time before they settle down again 
to rest or feed in quietness, The red-deer is 
excessively shy, and, as we have been trying 
to show, easily frightened. The melancholy 
note of a flying plover, the crowing of a cock- 

ouse, or the bustling past of a mountain 

are, will sometimes cause him to yallop in 
a state of alarm for a mile or two before 
he pauses to see what has happened; and 


i 





best specimens of the tribe to be shot at an 
early stage of the season, a stag-royal being a 
pe greatly coveted. It is a somewhat curious 
eature of the economy of a forest that so 
few horns are found. e deer sheds its horns 
every year; but what becomes of most of thosa 
that are shed is not very accurately known, the 
number found not being in anything like proper 
pba to the number that must be shed. 
‘he horns, as a general rule, are given to the 
foresters who find them, as a perquisite; and 
therefore it may be taken for granted they are 
well looked after; or their scarcity may be 
partly due to the fact of their being eaten by 
the deer themselves after being shed! This, to 
a certain extent at least, seems certainly to be 
the case. 

It has been said of the Highland sports of 
Poin) and grouse-shooting, that as they 
never can be made to ‘pay’ in a commercial 
sense, so they never can be vulgarised. The 
deer-forests in particular are sure to remain 
select; it is only men who have an annual 
income of many thousands who can afford to 
indulge themselves in the ‘pastime of princes.’ 
As regards the produce of these vast areas of 
round—the vemson—it can hardly be snid to 
nave a marketable value. To produce a haunch 
at table on the occasion of a dinner-party is 
with some persons a matter of ambition; but 
table venison, except in Highland shooting-lodges 
and hotels, is generally obtained from park-bred 
fallow-deer, especially fed for the purpose, and 
which in its season commands a very high 
price. Red-deer venison—that is, a hauneh from 
a Highland hart or hind—can only be assigned 
a secondary place in the cuisine. Happily, some 
sportsmen have discovered that venison does not 
Tequire tu be kept till it has begun to decay 
betore it can be brought to table, but can he 
used to the greatest advantage in the space of 
two or three days after being killed, when 
its flavour is excellent and the flesh presum- 
ably nutritious. The deer can also be cut into 
chops, such cuts being delicious. Among sports- 
wen who thus utilise their venison we may be 
allowed to name the father of them all—Horatio 
Ross. There is, however, sume probability that 
the Scottish red-deer may yet cut a better figure 
at table than it has ever done, and pains are 
being taken, we ginderstand, to fortify the various 
breeds, The deer is a rather local animal, and 
therefore there must be in the various herds a 
certain amount of in-breeding ; and to counteract 
the deterioration which must result from such 
& circumstance, Sutherland stags were some time 
ago placed in the forests of Ross and Cromarty 
with gratifying results; the Queen, it waa come 
time avo stated, had forwarded some red-deer 
from Windsor to be crossed with the deer of 
the Duke of Portland in the county of Caithness ; 
and various gentlemen well known in the deer- 
forest world of the Highlands have recently fol- 
lowed these examples. It is to be hoped we 


may learn in time how these experiments have | 


succeeded. 
In conclusion, we have only to remark, that 


consequently, it is generally the policy of the {it is a fortunate circumstance for the owners 
devoted deer-stalker to discourage the rearing of; of Highland estates that they can be rented 


rouse or hares in his dear-forest. The desire 


for deer-foresta In no other way could the 


cr nosgersing ‘fine heads’ causes some of the | proprietors obtain so good an income from their 
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da, Those engaged in the rt of deer 
king year by year expend a amount 
money ; they give remunerative employment 
many hundred persons, and have done much 
many instances to improve the moral asa well 
the material circumstances of the people by 
tting those employed by them a good example. 
to the question whether it would be more 
rofitable to feed sheep or deer, that must be 
fete to settle itself by the inevitable operation 
of economic law. It is a question of rental ; 
persons having moors and forests in their hands, 
naturally enough let them to. those who offer 
most money for them. It has been accurately 
ascertained by the Royal Commission of Inquiry 
into the Crofting System, Sc., that all the deer- 
ie in Scotland—comprising about two millon 
1 








s—are capable of throwing on the market 

y about four hundred thousand sheep per 
annum ; and as there are in the United Kingdom 
nearly thirty million sheep, it is at. once seen how 
comparatively meagre is the displacement of 
sheep by the Scottish deer-foresta. 





BY MEAD AND STREAM 


CHATTER LYI,—UPHILL 


Sae knew and he knew that they were something 
more to each other on that white winter dey 
than they had ever been before. What the degree 
of the ‘something more’ might be, neither Madge 
nor Philip attempted to calculate. They were 
sonscions of it, and that was enough: yet both 
wondered how there could be this sense of closer 
iliance, when, locking back, they remembered 
how often they had thought that nothing on 
2arth could decrease or increase their affection. 
They were learning the priccless lesson that 
Love grows in suffering where mere passion 
yuickly withers and dies, and frequently turns to 
nate. 

An honest, promptly spoken word had saved 
ehem from tolly—cleared the mist from lis eyes, 
ind scoured the misery out of both hearts. And 


BY MEAD AND STREAM. 









_ ‘I have been to the court,’ he said, ‘and Caleb 
is remanded for a week, in order to collect further 
evidence ss to his movements on that night, and 
to see how a4 father progresses,’ 

‘How did he look?’ What did he say?’ 

‘He looked as if he did not care what befell 
him; he said nothing more than that he wag 
innocent, and I am sure of it The poor fellow 

> has been cruelly upset by Pansy’s conduct, and 
he has got into this scrape because he could not 
take warning in time that Coutts was too cautious 
a man to become his rival.’ 

‘But will he be able to prove his innocence 2? 

‘I hope so; and the next examination will 
enable us to form a clearer idea of his chancea 
than we can at present. Coutts has had a shyht 

| disappointment inn business transaction, and is 
merciless towards Caleb, I suppose he is relieved 
to find some one to vént his spleen on.’ 

Philip smuled faintly, and she was glad to see 
even the least sign of his returning to his natural 
yood-humoured way of viewing life. He did not 
explain to her that the business transaction in 
which Coutts had fuiled was his attempt to secure 
asnug place in Mr Shield’s will by ousting hia 
brother. 

‘Whatever we settle to do,’ Mr Shicld had 
said with a shrewd twinkle an his eyes, and 
referring to Coutts, ‘don’t lect that gentleman inte 
our plang.’ 

Mr Beechum, with a grave bow, had acquiesced 
in this counsel, the wisduw of which Philip could 
not dispute, although he was not at the moment 
acquainted with the details of his brother's 


design, 

‘Don’t see the dodge?’ continued Shield 
brusquely. ‘It’s plain as daylight. Ile wanted 
to 


get you into a hole, reckoning that the rich 
uncle would give him your piace. He expected 
that bill would do it; for if he didn’t know from 
the first that it was a forgery, he believed it was, 
and made sure of getting his own and more out 
of the rich relative somehow. But when he 
heard of things going wrong, and being sharp 


t was Madge who spohe this magical word, as, enough to sce that other people had their eben 


t as the loving woman-—-God bless her—who 
ways does, 


| open as well as him, he got too anxious to hedge 
But then, says the cynic, ‘the | to be able to carry out his scheme as he intended. 


oving woman’ is so rare that she may Le freely | Didn’t quite miss his mark either, though ’—this 
lowed all possible praise: vanity and interest} wus uttered like a grow] of disappointment—‘ for, 
rave generally much more to do jp linkn.z men j thanks to you, he has got his own; but hell 
ind women than affection. Read your newspaper, » yet no more.’ 

rote the lives of those around you, ccunt the; Philip remembered with what cynical frank- 
wres Which the four walls of every house cunceal, ness Coutts had explained the cthics of Luriness 
ind then you will know how rare she is—Go, | which guided him; but, until now, he had always 
“ynic; we will shut our eyes and dream the ; imagined there was more talk than practice in 


yeautiful dream of all romance, that women are 
air, self-sacrificing, and loyal in their love. 

Madge was ingensible of any special heroism 
n taking the common-sense view of her duty 
o Philip and actiny upon it. So now, the happ 
md being achieved, ake turned calmly to thi 
if what they had to do for othera 

As they walked back towards the cottage, she 
poke about Caleb Kersey, and the perilous posi- 
jon in which he was placed by the accusation of 
voutts, supported as it was by the servant’s unin- 
entionally exayuerated account of the prisoner's 
onduct at the door of the Manor a few hours 
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it. He certainly never suspected him of Leing 
capable of putting such fide into practice 
with a friend and relative. Pat upon this 
re‘lection, one of Cuutte’s favourite apothegms 
recurred to him—‘There are no friend+hips in 
business’ f{e owned with chayrin that the 
theories of Wrentham ond Coutts were identical, 
although the former was not so careful in utilising 
them as to succeed. 

The brothers ratcly met at this time, and then 
only exchanved @passing ‘How do you do?’ After 
Mr Hadleigh’s 1e.wval to Willowimere, Coutts 
arranged with Dr Joy to send for him if there 


efore the fire was discovered. She learned with! should be any marked change for the worse in 


atisfaction that Philip had not forgotten his, 


nlucky foreman. 


the patient’s condition. : 
‘He wants quiet, you say,’ was the observation 
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of this smart young man of business ; ‘and there 
is no use in my trotting out here when I can 
do nothing. You'll let me know if anything 
is required. 

He was punctual as ever in his attendance at 
the office ; lunched and dined at his club, where 
he spent the evening playing billiards or cards, 
with an occasional diversion to one of those shady 

laces to which ‘baccarat’ was the fatal lure. 

ut Coutts did not lose; even here his usual 
caution protected him. He did not want to see 
Philip at present; for although his money was 
safe, be felt mortified by his inability to penetrate 
the mystery of the Dill, and by the consciousness 
that he had failed most eropicualy in the attempt 
to ingratiate himself with Mr Shield. 

Philip paid a brief visit daily to the farm, 
but it was very brief; and in that first. week 
of anxiety, Madge and he ‘spoke little of them- 
selves or of their future. ‘Phere was no need; 
everything was understood between them now, 
and they were too deeply engaged in earnest 
duties to allow themselves any relaxation until 
the immediate crisis in their affairs had been 
passed. 

At the works, Philip laboured with all his 
might to pull things straight, and he had frequent 
occasion to wish that he might have had the 
assistance of Caleb Kersey. Mr Beecham, how- 
ever, was at his clbow, encouraging him with 
words of hope and sage advice. The accounts 
of various firms as represented in their invoices 


- were largely reduced in consequence of Wren- 


tham’s confessions. In most cases it turned out 
that two sets of invoices had been prepared : one 
sect gave the real amounts which were to be paid 
to the dealers; the other set gave the sums 
which Philip had to pay. The explanation given 
was that Wrentham had represented himself as 
the buyer, and was therefore at liberty to 
charge whatever price he could get when he 
sold, 

Even in the first transaction which Philip had 
entered into, namely, the purchase of the land, 
a bold attempt had been made to mulct him 
in a sum equal to double its value. He had, 
however, absolutely refused to listen to the terms 
proposed ; and Wrentham had been obliged to 
content himself with what most people would 
have considered a very satisfactory commission 
of twenty per cent. 

The dctails of these frauls—or should they 
be called merely ‘sharp practice ?’—were forced 
from Wrentham as much by the terror of Bob 
Tuppit’s threat to give evidence in the matter 
of the forged Dill as by gratitude for the gene 
rosity of Philip and his uncle. One by one the 
accounts were amended as far as they could be; 
and the amendment represented a considerable 
amount, 

Wrentham ‘gave his information with the air 
of a man who has simply failed in what promised 
to be a good speculation, Two things distressed 
him—he had been found ont, and he had lost 
the whole of the money he had schemed so 
elaborately to obtain, by mistakes on the turf 
and the Stock Exchange. One important item, 
however, was safe. Despite his gambling infatua- 
tion, he had invested the proceeds of the forged 
bill in sound securities, so that the whole amount 
was recoverable. Yet the man wae sa incancihla 
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to the criminality of his proceedings, that he was 
secretly regretting the loss of the pleasure and 
excitement he might have purchased with this |; 
money, if he had not been fool enough to desire, |: 
to have a nest-egg. 


In this week of hard work and anxiety 
Philip and Madge, Caleb Kersey was again calls, 4 
on to answer the charge of malicious incendiarif,, 
The doctors were able to give a satisfactory Teh ort 
of Mr Hadleigh’s progress; and that was : ee! 
much in the prisoner’s favour. All the rest, °, 
heavily against him, especially his apparent 
indifference an to the result of the trial, which 
some honest country-fulk regarded as signs of 
the hardened sinner, who had caused so much 
disturbance in the country by his demands for 
higher wages and better housing for the agricul- 
tural labourers. 

Me admitted the general accuracy of the state- 
ment made by Coutts regarding their interview ; 
whilst he refused to give any information as to 
the grounds of their quarrel. He affirmed, how- 
ever, that after the door of the Manor had been 
closed against him, he had speech with Coutts’s 
father, who, on hearing his complaint, had directed 
him to be at the house early in the morning, 
and promised that justice should be done him. 
He further admitted that it was true that he 
had only reached his lodgings in the village a 
few minutes before the first alarm of fire was 
raised. 

On his own showing, there seemed to be no 
alternative for the magistrate but to commit him 
for trial. 

At this point, Mr Jackson, of Hawkins and 
Jackson, solicitors, who was acting for the 
prisoner by the instruction of some friends, 
called forward that astute detective, Sergeant 
Dier. He had been engaged for several days 
investigating into the origin of the fire; and he 
wis now prepared with evidence which would 
not only establish the prisoners innocence, but 
would show that he had behaved heroically on 
the occasion, and was in fact the man who at 





the peril of his own, had saved the life of 
Mr Lloyd Hadleigh, the proprietor of Rings- 
ford. 


The face of Sergeant Dier was a picture of 
good-humoured satisfaction ; whilst preserving a 
proper degree of professional firmness and equa- 
nimity, as the case was developed in court. Mr 
Jackson’s sharp visage was aglow with self-com- 
placency, as if he would say, ‘I alone have done it.’ 

First there was the testimony of Mr Hadleigh 
written down at his bedside by a duly qualifie 
gentleman—to the effect that he had made an 
appointnient to meet the prisoner as the latter had 
athrmed, and for the purpose mentioned by him. 
Next Philip gave the man an excellent character 
for intelligence, sobriety, and honesty. He was 
followed by half-a-dozen witnesses who had seen 
Culeb’s brave rescue of Mr Hadleigh when no 
one else would dare to attempt it. 

Last came a housemaid, who confessed what she 
had been too much frightened to confess before, 
She had been sitting up late writing a letter (to 
her sweetheart of course—these things occupy a 
great deal of time), and hearing voices down- 
stairs, she had gone into the passage, curious to 
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retreating hastily, she upset a paraffine lamp ; 
in her eagerness to get back to her room, 
did not observe any signs of fire, or think 
any danger until she heard the alarm. 
“The result of this evidence was a severe 
primand to the girl, and the instant dis- 
varge of Caleb Kersey without a stain on his 
varacter, aud with a high compliment from the 
inch on the gallantry he had displayed in the 
scue of Mr Hadleigh. 

Caleb thanked His Worship, and retired, but 
it before Mr Jackson had whispered that it was 
question ~~ not, grounds for an 
tion against Coutts Hadleigh. Poor Caleb 
ther understood nor heeded this suggestion in 
8 present state of mind. He wanted to get 
vay from the place. He was stopped, lwwever, 
’ Philip, who grasped his hand warmly, and 
ked him to come back to the works. 

‘Thank you kindly, sir; but it may not be. 
am bound to cross the water, ani seek some 
we where I can forget the old land and—the 
1 friends.’ 

‘Hoots, man, what clavers,” exclaimed the 
tdener, stepping forward. ‘You should not 
headstrong, There’s as good living in the 
ld country as in the new, if you would 
k it in the right way.’ 

A kindly hand pressed Caleb's arm, and a soft 
ce said in a tone of intense relicf : 

Tam glad you are safe.’ 

Zaleb pressed Pansy’s hand in his own, and 
d it firmly for a few seconds. 

I’m obliged to you,’ he said quietly, although 
skily. ‘1 wish you well.’ 

And with that he forced his way through the 
up of friends and disappeared, 


HOME-NURSING. 
BY A LADY, 
FOURTH ARTICLE. 


vine fully considered the choice and manaze- 
it of a sick-room, we now turn to those per- 
al cares essential alike to the patient's coim- 
and well-being. 

Ve have alrealy spoken of the need of absolute 
oliness in the sick-room ; and as regards the 
ent himself, it is hardly possible to -ver- 
uate the importance of scrugflous attention 
‘very detail affecting the purity of his imine- 
e surroundings. Not only ebould bed and 
y linen be kept fresh and clean, but every- 
i that bas become soiled in using must at 
» be removed from the room. It is a very 
mon practice in home-nursing to make o 
action of dirty things, to be carried down- 
‘s when any one is yoing; in this way, I 
-2 known a room to be fouled for hours, the 
tient being considered whimsical for com- 
ining of odours not perceptible to his nurse. 
w, any such complaint should receive imme- 
ite attention, and a nurse should never rest 
iefied till she has discovered and remedied the 
1 It not seldom happens that the patient's 
aitive condition makes him extra quick to 
cern such warning of danger; and the nurse 
o really desires to do her duty, instead of 
ing Offence, will gladly avail herself of the 
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that as surely as smoke indicates fire, 90 surel 
does a bad emell indicate a foulness of air, whi 
will never be remedied till the cause has been 
removed. Remembering this, it will be seen how 
foolish is the practice of drowning unpleasant 
odours by the indiscriminate use of disinfectants ; 
these have their special value—their proper 
sphere we shall consider in dealing with infectious 

seases ; but in ordinary illness, they are apt to 
be used simply as a covering-up of evils which 
demand entire and immediate removal. 

As regards personal cleanliness, many people 
still retain the old-fashioned fear of washing, 
which used to condemn the putient to a state 
of dirt, equally dnenmnfariabh and injurious, 
Of course, care and discrimination are necdful, 
and if there is any doubt on the matter, it is 
better to ask the doctor’s opinion; but asa rule, 
daily washing of facey neck, and arms is ible 
in all cases fit for home-nursing ; in addition, 
the legs and feet should be washed about every 
other day; and whenever practicable, a weckly 
bath should be given. For the daily wash, tepid 
water and a piece of flannel suit most patients 
Lest ; but where cold sponging is a refreshment, 
it may he used, provided duc care is taken to 
avoid a chill. 

In cases where there is great feebleness, much 
care must be exercised in washin,z the patient 
and changing is bedy-linen. Before begining, 
the nurse should gee that the room is properly 
warmed, aud that all she 1s likely to need is 
ready to hand; she must be careful that no 
draught shall reach her patient, and that he does 
not yet a chill through unnecessary dawdling ; 
at the aume time, she must not hurry him, so 
as to increase the fatigue. 

Any amount of washing is firing to the very 
werk, and therefere toilet operations had better 
begin soon after breakfast. If possible, the body- 
linen should be changed at the same time. It is 
a good plan t) keep two sets of under-linen going, 
so that the same may not be worn day and night. 
If the patient perspires much, the linen muet 
be dried and warmed each time of changing ; it 
is not enough that it has been once aired ; every 
time it becomes damp the same process must be 
repeated, The same thing applies to towels, 
which are so often put away alee and used 
again without airings; no wonder that illness, 
resulting from cold, sluvering or n fit of coughing, 
not seldom follows the washing process, whilst 
the simple precaution of weing a towel well aired 
and warmed would do away with the discom- 
fort. 

Sometimes lying in bed 
bility of the whole skin, an 
from any attempts at washing, — 1 cas 
a soft sponge should be used, In cue direction 
only, and that downwards; and a nice way of 
drying a senntive part 1 to lay the towel 
smoothly over the place and pass the hand over 
the towel three or four sine very much as 
though drying a wet page with blotting-paper. 

Daring the ances ue Lit-by-bit ‘washing, the 
bedclothes must bé protected by u piece of mack- 
intosh or thick toweh; but should they become 
wetted, they must be changed at once, for even 
if not damp enough to do serious injury, there ia 
sure to be some amount of discomfort ; and every- 





prac great irrita- 
the ne shrinks 


p thus given; for it must be borne in mind | thing, however swall, that causes annoyance must 





n such cases, | 
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be looked upon as a drawback to recovery, and 
treated accordingly. 

In addition to the regular washing, any portion 
of the patient’s body that becomes accidentally 
soiled must be at once cleansed; and whenever 
the confinement to bed becomes lengthy, the back 
and shoulders should be washed every day with 
warm water and soap, thoroughly dried, and 
lightly dusted over with finely powdered starch. 
The patient must also be prevented from remain- 
ing too long in one position ; and if too weak to 
move himself, it will be part of the nurse’s carc 
to turn him from side to side every three or four 
hours. Where this is impracticable, pressure 
must be relieved by the use of cushions, those 
with a hole in the middle being most useful for 
the purpose. If these precautions are not taken, 
the most prominent bones, exercising undue pres- 
gure on soft parts, will came them to give way, 
the skin will become tender and inflamed, and 
if not stopped in time, a painful wound, diffi- 
cult to relieve or cure, will be the result. I have 
known cascs where these wounds have caused 
infinitely more distress and pain than the patient’s 
actnal disease; and yet, with few exceptions, 
it is only a question of care and attention. So 
true is this, that a trained nurse looks upon such 
wounds as a disgrace, and is constantly on her 
guard against then; but the inexperienced 
nurse neglects this necessary watchfulness, simp! 
through ignorance of the danger to be bvotied, 
But forewurned should be forearmed ; and by 
taking care to avoid dirt, pressure, and creases 
in the bedding, even the most inexperienced stand 
a good chance of success in this most trouble- 
some part of nursing. At the same time, if, in 
spite of care, any portion of the skin reddens or 
becomes sensitive, the doctor should at once be 
informed of the fact, for this is one of the best 
examples of the old saying, ‘Prevention is better 
than cure, and it is too lute to cry out when the 
mischicf is done. 

It the ae is too weak to sit up and use a 
toothbrush, a piece of lint should be tied to the 
end of a small stick auch as a penholder, and 
wetted with water to which a little Condy's fluid 
has been added ; with this, the nurse can easily 
clean the teeth and gums. Brushing the hair 
requires a certain amount of tact and gentleness ; 
with female patients the linir is apt to get into a 
troublesome tangle, unless plnited up loosely and 
tied at the ends, Sometimes moistening the 
brush with toilet vinegar will be liked, and in 
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will be needed; these must be tightly rolled 
round in the under sheet and blanket, and the 
atient can then be moved, as in a stretcher, by 
Bur bearera. 

To move a patient from side to side, the draw- 
sheet alone is needed. Rolling one end close to 
the body, the nurse goes round to the other side 
of the bed, and by taking hold of the rolled-up 
part, will be able to turn the patient gently over 
with perfect ease. Where the draw-sheet is no’ 
being used, it is a good plan to let a heevy, 

tient lie on a strong roller-towel, which can 

used as above; and if two people grasp it. 
firmly on each side, they will be able to move 
the patient ue and down in bed without fatigue 
or injury. his plan is especially ueeful in 
dropsy, when the patient becomes a dead, heavy 
weight, and is often restless to a painful extent. 

In many cases, a patient, otherwise helpless,, 
will be able to move at least hia position by the 
use of a strong towel or cord tied to the foot of 
the bed. Hospital-beds are almost invariably 
provided with a cord and handle for the patient 
to grasp; but a better thing still is a netted 
hammock, a simple contrivance consisting of a 
piece of netting—of twine or coarsest knitting- 
cotton—four yards long by one and a half wide, 
the loops at cach end being drawn up with tape ; 
there tapes are ticd to the foot of the bed; and 
the netting not only serves as a cord, but, thrown 
over the patient's head and drawn out across 
his shoulders and back, forms a most easy, com- 
fortable support. I have seen patients sitting 
up thus, who had mournfully declared it on 
inipossibility, and whose delicht at the change 
of position was a thiny to be remembered. 

n grasping any ane of a patient’s body, be 
very careful not to tuke hold with the finger-ends ; 
the whole hand should be used, aud the fingers 
slightly spread out; anything like ao hesitating 
touch is exasperating, aud indecd hesitation in 
any way must be carefully avoided in dealing 
with the sick. It is well to remember that a 
certnin amount of work has to be done, and a 
certain amount of noise must follow; make up 
your mind how much, and go to work thoroughly, 
quickly, and quietly; quict, though, must be 
natural, not laboured; the tiptoe, whispering 
style is torture to sensitive nerves; a firm, even 
tread and a distinct way of speaking should be 
cultivated ; the -latter, especially, will make all 
the difference to a patient’a comfort. To be 
constantly on the strain to hear is by no means 













not a few cases gentle brushing has a soothing | soothing; and whispered conversation as to the 
effect. I remember one instance where, under | patient's condition must never be indulged in. 
this influence, and this alone, restlessness would | Some people, realising this, will go out of the 
subside into quiet, leading to refreshing sleep. | sick-room, to carry on low-toned consultations 
The same effect may sometimes be produced by | just outaide the door and within hearing of the 
sponsing the face and hands with tepid water, | patient, who involuntarily etrains every nerve 
with or withont the addition of a little vinegar! im the endeavour to catch what is being said. 
-or Eau de Cologne; and again, in other cases, | Such treatment is even worse than unnec 
letting the hands Jie in a basin and gently | noise, and all discussion relating to the patient 
pouring cold water on them will be found; must be carried on where there is no possibilit 
grateful. It is well worth a@ nurse’s while to! of his hearing it. It is a safe rule to avoi 
study her particular patient’s taste, and to find | detailing the patient's symptoms to relatives or 
out some such simple method of relicving the | friends; sensitive, delicate minds are often made 
Weariness and monotony of ilInesa. ‘to suffer unnecessarily, from the consciousness. 
To lift a helpless patient is by no means an! that sick-room details are being made the subject 
easy task to inexperience, and should never be, of curious inquiry and remark. 
attempted without help. When the patient is! It not seldom happens that in delirium, or 
utterly helpless, two long poles or broom-handles | extreme weakness, the patient will let out some 
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cherished secret, and this should be as jealously 
sacred to the nurse as though the confidence 
had been voluntary, the only allowable violation 
being when the revelation made throws any 
light upon the patient’s illness; in such a case, 
the doctor must be told; and this brings us to 
a most important point—the relations pense 
doctor and nurse, a point which is seldom under- 
stood by the inexperienced. 

The nurse's responsibility is great; she has many 
duties to perform, some of them apparently slight, 
yet really of vital importance ; but at the same 
time, she is only acting under orders, and when 
those orders have becn faithfully carried out, 
her responsibility ends ; it therefore follows, that 
whatever her private opinion, she must never 
alter the treatment without the doctor’s express 
permission, and whatever she may think, she 
should never, by word or deed, seek to lessen 
the patient’s confidence in the paticnt’s doctor. It 
sometimes happens that injudicious friends sug- 
gest remedies of their own, and insist upon their 
being used ; any such interference should be at 
once reported to the doctor, for how else can he 
form a right opinion as to the patient's condition ? 
ret so often is thiy overlooked, that, I believe, 
in many hoine-nursed cases the doctor’s treatment 
is never allowed fair-play; and I have even 
known a prescription, that had been torn up by 
the doctor as unsuitable, carefully pieced together 
after his departure, and used. Barliaps in no 
other point is there such a marked difference 
between the trained and untrained nurse. The 
former has been taught that her power lies in 
obedience ; the latter, ignorant of her very iyno- 
Trance, ventures ty meddle in matters which, had 
she but a little more knowledge, she would under- 
stand to be beyond her. 

Not a little of the nurse’s value depends on her 
ability to give the doctor a proper report of how 
matters have been going during his ubsence. A 

atient will often pull himself together and even 
eign convalescence for the doctor’s visit, which 
is necessarily brief; whilst the nurse, spendin 
honrs with him, seea every varying mood and 
symptom ; at the same time, she must remember 
that the doctor docs not want her opinion, but 
asks only facts, which will enable him to draw 
his own conclusions. Froin this it will be seen 
that the nurse needs to understand what to notice 
and how to report her observatedhs. 

As to what to notico—each illness has its 
specific symptoms, about which the doctor will 
make especial inquiries, and he will also expect 
to hear what effect has followed the use of 
remedies; but in addition to these, there are 
general symptoms to be taken account of in all 
illnesa, Amongst those most frequently over- 
looked by the inexperienced nurse, are: The 
appetite, whether good, failing, fanciful, or vora- 
cious, The skin, whether moist or dry, hot or 
cold ; and whether sensitive to touch. Sleep, its 
character and duration; whether quict, disturbed, 
broken, or uninterrupted, and whether the same 
by day and night. 
lies very flat, or likes to be raised, or prefers to 
keep on one side; im going to sleep, the easiest 
attitude will be duis aad any marked change 
in this respect should be noticed, Temper and 
fe whether equable or variable, moody, cheer- 

excitable, calm, depressed, or inclined to tears 
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Countnance, whether liable to changes of com- 
plezion or expression, 

When visitors are allowed, the effect 
patient should be noted; and at 
serious cases, those whose influence ia depressing 
or exciting must not be admitted, 

A nurse should also, without being fussy, keep 
an eye to any fresh symptoms that may appear, 
and duly report them; but nothing is more 
worrying than to be constantly teased with such 
questions as: ‘Are you in pain?’ ‘Do you feel 
better now?’ ‘Will you let me look ‘at your 
tongue?’ Those who have endured the martyr- 
dom, know what it means, and know, too, how 
little information can be gleaned by such methods, 
Let a nurse be sympathising by all means, but let 
her sympathy show itself in caring for her patient's 
wants, and in efforts to save him from worry as 
well as from pain. » 

I remember a trained nurse who was deeply 
hurt at being told that a bell would be placed 
within her patient's reach, in case he wanted 
anything at night. ‘Thank you, ma’am,’ was 
her reply; ‘my pivent will not need to ring,’ 
Nor did he, thanks to his nurse’s constant care 
to anticipate his wants, A nurse thus watchful, 
will be quick to notice any charge in her patient ; 
but it is quite one thing to notice, and another 
to vive a faithful report of what has been ob- 
served; amt I would urge every inexperienced 
nuree to be very particular in jotting down at 
onee all that strikes hor attention. The simplest 
way of doing this is to keep a sort of diary of 
all that happens. Take a picce of writing-paper, 
keep one side for day ail one for nivht, write 
the date at the top, crense it down the middl 
and note on one half, all the patient takes an 
does, and on the other, anything you think 
demands notice. The following is a speci-oen 
of the sort of chart I mean, 


October 4. 





upon the 
any cost, in 


a pe ge 


AM, 
8. Cup of tea ond toast. 
10, Four ounces milk, 10. Milk taken with dif- 
ficulty and dislike. 
1 Medicine. 


11.15. Poultice to chest and 


back 
1 11.30. Slept twenty minutes. /11 30. Turned on right side 
hefora going = to 
bleep, 
12. Four ounces beef-tea. 
12.30. Mrs A. called, stayed 
quarter of an hour, 
12.46-~-1.30. Excited and 
deprersed by Mrs 
A's call 


Are visitors tu be allowed ? 
The reverse side might read thus: 
October 4. 


P.M, iT. 
‘ & Four ounces milk. 
' g, Jacket poultice. 


9.30, Skin hot and bab 
face flushed ; woke 
excited aad reat- 
lews. 


: 9,30. Dozed half-hour. 





(10. Opiate as dine ted. 
x _ tt ours. 
eae ee 11.30. Bogan to 
ex pression 
oats woke re 
eshed, 


* 


a 


! 42.45, Four ounces milk. 
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To keep such a chart properly requires some | 


practice, but it is the only way of insuring 
accuracy, and it will also save a good deal of 
questioning on the doctor’s part, a glance being 
enough to show him how matters stand. 

At the bottom of the first it will be 
noticed there is a question, which, unless so 
marked, would very likely be forgotten; and 
whenever the nurse is in any difficulty or uncer- 
tainty, she must never hesitate to ask for guidance. 
The doctor will not expect perfection from inex- 
perience, and even if he does not volunteer infor- 
mation, will certainly not object to answering 
reasonable questions. Of course, there is a great 
deal of difference in this os in all things, and 
there are doctors who take for granted that every- 
body knows certain things, of which even the 
intelligent, who have not had their attention 
called to nursing, may be qrtite ignorant. But 
even when this is the case, the nurse’s object 
being her patient's good and not the support, 
of her own dignity, if she is not sure of her 
ground, it is her duty to ask for instruction. 


ONE WOMAN'S HISTORY. 
CHAPTER VIL 


A FEW minutes later, Madame De Vigne and her 
sister came slowly up the glen from that part 
of the valley where the wagonettes had been left 
behind, Presently Clarice paused and gazed 
around. 

‘It looks exactly as it did that day last summer 
when we were here,’ she said. ‘We might have 
been away only a few hours.’ 

‘And then, ax now, you had no Archie to bear 
you company.’ 

‘1 did not know him then; and yet it seems! 
now as if J must have known him all my life. 
1 suppose that just about this time he will be; 
engaged with Sir William and those dreadful | 
lawyers. And he has to po through all this for | 
the sake of me—of me, Mora!’ 

‘He would go through a hundred times more 
than that for your sake, dear.’ 

*I often feel as if I don’t deserve to be loved 
so much. I hope there will be a telegram when | 
we get back to the hotel. He promised to send | 
one as soon as he had any news; but, sup-: 
pose his news should be bad news !? 

‘At your age you ought always to lovk at the: 
sunny side of your apple.’ 

‘Thanks to you, dear, I have never had! 
occasion to look at any other,’ answered the girl 
with a careas in her voice. ‘And to-day I will: 
try not to be down-hearted, I will try ‘to hope | 
for the best’ They went forward a few paces | 
in silence, and then Clarice suddenly said : 
‘What a selfish girl I am! Tell me, dear, is 
your headache any better?’ 

‘A little, I will sit awhile under the shade 
of this tree. This scems as pretty a Epo as any. 
Perhaps by-and-by I may try to do a little 
sketching.’ 

She sat down on a rustic seat that had been 
laced on a jutting epur of rock nearly fronting 
e waterfall. The seat was partly hidden from 
chance passers-by by a screen of shrubs, ferns, | 
{ and natural rock work. | 


ne 





‘There! What a head I’ve got!’ exclaimed 
Clarice with something of dismay m her voice. 

‘Mr Ridsdale thinks it a very pretty head. 
But what’s your trouble now ?’ 

‘I’ve left your sketch-book behind in the 
wagonette.’ 

“Ts that all?’ 

‘It will not take me more than ten minutes 
to fetch it.’ 

‘Tt is of no Smreene the slightest,’ 
answered Madame De Vigne a little wearily. 

‘I prefer to fetch it. Some one will be pryi 
into it who has no business to. Besides, 
recollect something that I want to say to Miss 
Penelope.’ 

“As you please, dear.’ 

*You don’t mind my leaving you?’ 

‘Not in the least.’ 

‘I shall not be long away,’ cried Clarice as 
she turned and took the road that led down the 
valley. 

The shadow on Mora De Vigne’s face deepened 
the moment she was left alone. She was very 
pale this morning, and she had that look about 
the eyes which tells of a sleepless night, Beyond 
her sister and Nanette, no one knew of her 
fainting-fit of the previous night. Miss Gaisford 
had not failed to notice the change in her looks, 
but had asked no questions: she was assured 
that when the proper time should arrive she 
would be tuld all that it was intended she should 
know. 

‘Alone at last! For a little while I can drop 
my inask,’ she said with the same weariness in 
her voice. ‘Is it not like the act of a crazy 
woman to come here to-day, among all these 
happy people ?7—I! Oh, the mockery of it! And 
yet to have stayed all day indoors under the same 
roof with Aim, not knowing from minute to 
minute what te expect, would have been worse 
than all. And then, Harold promised to meet 
me at this apot—the man whom I love—the man 
who loves me. Alas! alas! he can never more 
be “ Harold” to me after to-day.’ 

She rose and went forward to the edge of the 
rock, and stood gazing at the waterfall with eyes 
that knew not what they were looking at. 

‘What to do?—what to do?’ she sighed. ‘The 
same question that kept knocking at my heart 
all through the long, dreadful, sleepless night ; 
and here, with ti 9 summer sunshine all about 
me, if seems no nearer an answer than it was 
then. Sometimes I think that what I saw and 
heard can have been no more than a hideous 
nightmare fancy of my own. Butno—no! That 
veice—that face!’ She shuddered, and pressed 
her fingers to her eyes, as if to ahut out some 
sight on which she could not bear to look. 

Presently, she moved alowly back to the rustic 
seat and sat down. 

‘Has he tracked me?’ she asked herself. ‘Does 
he know that I am here, or is his presence merely 
one of those strange coincidences such as one so 
often hears tell of? If I only knew! If he 
has tracked me, why did he not make it his 
business to see me last night or this morning? 
What if he does not know or suspect? I muat 
not go back to the hotel. I must not give him 
a chance of seeing me. I must make some excuse 
and go away—somewhere—¢traight from here. 
But first I must wait and see Harold and—and 








Neri it) 
bid him farewell. What shall I say to him? 
What can I say?’ ; 

Her heart-stricken questionings were broken 
by the sound of voices a little distance away. 
She turned her head quickly. ‘Clarice and a 
stranger!’ she exclaimed. ‘And coming this 
way!’ A spasm of dread shot through her. 

What if this stranger were another messenger 

of evil come in search of her? 

And yet he looked harmless enough. He was 
a rather tall, thin, worn-looking man of sixty- 
five years or thereabouts. He was dressed in a 
high-collared swallow-tailed coat, pepper-and-salt 
trousers, and shoes. His carefully brushed hat, 
of a fashion of many years previously, had, like 
the rest of his attire, seen better days than it 
would ever see again. He had short white 
whiskera, and rather long white hair, which 

‘ stragcled over his coat collar behind. Tis thick, 
bushy brows were still streaked with black ; and 
his eyes, which were very large and bright, 
seemed to require no assistance from spectacles 
or glaases of any kind. 

‘Here is your sketch-book, dear,’ said Clarice 
as she came up. ‘This gentleman is Mr Ethe- 
ridge, Sir William Ridsdale’s secretary,’ she 

mites Mr Etheridge, my sister, Madame De 

Vigne.—Mr Etheridge has travelled all the way 

from Spa, bringing with him an important letter 
from Sir William addressed to his son. The 
hotel people sent him on here after us.’ 

‘But?—— bezan Mora, half rising from her 
seat. 

‘T have already explained to Mr Etheridge 
that Mr Archie was summoned by telegraph 
yesterday to meet his father in London this 
morning. It seems very strange.’ 

Mr Etheridge smiled a little depreeatingly, and 
resumed his hat, which he had doffed on being 
introduced to Madame De Vigne. 

‘No doubt, ladies,’ he said, ‘it must appear 
strange to any onc who is unacquainted with 
the peculiarities of Sir William. After writing 
the letter which J have in my pocket, and sending 
me off with it post-haste, he no doubt changed 
his mind ie William very often does change his 
; mind), and set off for London with the intention 
of seeing Mr Archie in person, and never troubled 
himself more about me and the letter. Just like 
him—just like him.’ 

‘And what do you propose j® do now, sir?’ 
asked Madame De Vigne. 

‘My plan is a very simple one, inadam. I 
shall telegraph to London that I an. here, and 
here I shall stup till I reccive further instruc- 
tions’ : 

‘You must be somewhat tired after your long 
journey, Mr Etheridge,’ suggested Clarice. 

‘Well—_well, So—so. But I’m an old tta- 
veller, and it don’t matter.’ 

‘Luncheon won’t be ready for some time; but 
us you would like some refreshment at once, 





‘Not at present, thank you—not at present.’ 
Then he added : ‘This seems a very pretty epot ; 
and with your leave, I'l) just ramble about and 
look round me a bit.’ 

‘Do so by all means, 
Madame De Vigne kindly, ‘only don’t 
in time for luncheon.’ 

Clarice hesitated a moment, and then she said : 


Mr pata aed said 
orget to 
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‘There’s a charming view of the lake a little 
farther on; if you would like to see it, I will 
show you the way.’ 

‘Thank you. Nothing would please me better. 
ony, I don’t want to be a trouble.’ 

‘O Mr Etheridge, it will be no trouble !? 

That gentleman made Madame De Vigne an 
old-fushioned bow, and moved a few steps away. 

‘You won’t mind my leaving you for a Tittle 
while ?? said Clarice to her sister. 

‘Not in the least. Besides, I'm not in a talking 
mood this morning.’ 

‘It would be unkind to leave Mr Etheridge 
all alone.’ 

‘Of course it would. So now run off, and do 
your best to entertain him.’ 

‘This way, Mr Etheridge, please,’ said Clarice. 
And with that the two went off together, crossin 
the bridge and takjng the same path that ha 
been taken a little while previously by Lady 
Renshaw and her two cavaliers. 

‘The transparent diplomacy of a girl in love!’ 
said Madame De Vigne as her eyes followed her 
sister’s retreating figure, ‘Not having her sweet- 
heart with her to talk to, she must needs talk 
about him to some one else. Happy, happy 
days!’ She tured away with a sigh. ‘And 
ad. and try 

















































now? Shall I sit here and wait for Har 
to think what I ghall say to him? No; I cannot 
rest anywhere till the worst is over. He may 
be here at any moment. I will walk to the top 
of the hill and watch for him as he comes up the 
valley. O Harold, Harold, won only to be lost 
in one short hour !’ 

She took a narrow footpath to the right, which 
wound upwards through the trees and wunder- 
growth toa small plateau, from which the whole 
of the valley was visible. 


*I did not think that I should be ao fortunate 
as to have you all to myself for so long a time 
this morning.’ 

The pnakes was Mr Richard Dulcimer, and 
it need searecly be said to whom his words were 
addressed. They had been wandering about the 
glen at their own sweet will, penetrating into 
all sorts of odd nooks and corners, and now, 
emerging from the shade of the trees, found them- 
selves on a small rocky table close to the shallow 
basin into which the stream fell and broke when 
it took its first leap from the summnit of the cliff. 
It was a pretty spot, and just then the two young 
Ree had it all to themselves. 

«You have my aunt to thank for that,’ answered 
Miss Wynter, as she seated herself daintily on 
a fragment of rock. ‘1t was the who seut me 
to yon.’ 

‘Dear old damscl! I could almost find in 
my heart to kiss her, answered Richard as he 
deposited himself at hia sweetheart’s feet and 
drew the brim of his straw hat over his cyes 
to shade them from the ann. 

‘But of course she believes you to be a bishop's 
son.’ 

‘Which I am, so far as having o bishop for a 
godfather goes, Otherwise—-woe is me !—I’m 





only a poor beggar of a quill-driver in the Seal- 
ing-wax Office Why wasn’t Providence kind to 
me? Why wasn't I born with a rich futher, 


like Archie Ridsdale ?’ 
‘Why weren't we all Lorn with rich fathers?’ 
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‘That would have been mueh nicer, if it could 
have been so arranged.’ 
‘I don’t at all see how you are going to extri- 


cate yourself from the awful scrape you have ly 


got into,’ 

‘Tam not aware that I’m in any awful scrape, 
so far.’ 

‘But you will be, when my aunt finds out what 
a wicked im Tr you are.’ 

‘Her ladyship’s anger doesn’t matter two 
farthings to me. It’s her influence over you 
that I’m afraid of? 

‘Her influence over me !” 

‘The leasons she is continually preaching— 
the maxims she is for ever dinning into your 
ears.” 

‘Yes; I know she looks upon it as a sacred 
duty which I owe to Society that I should 
marry myself to the highest bidder.’ 

‘And you?’ asked the young man as he sat 
up, pushed back his hat, and gazed into the 
pretty face above him, 

She was eile | figures aimlessly with the 
point of her sunshade in the gravel. For a 
moment or two she did not answer; then she 
broke out with an emphasis that was full of 
bitterness: ‘What would you have? What can 
you expect? From the day I left school, and 
even earlier than that, the one lesson that has 
been instilled into my mind is, that I must 
marry money—monry. Even my mother—— 
But she is dead, and I will not speak of her. And 
since then, my aunt. I am a chattel—a piece of 
bric-d-brac in the matrimonial market, to be 
appraised, and deprecinted, and finally knocked 


down to the first bidder who is prepared to 
make a handsome settlement. I hate myself 
when I think of it! I hate everybody !? Sudden 


passionate tears eprang to her cyes; she dashed 
them away iunpatiently. 

‘Not quite everybody, ma belle,’ said Mr Dul- 
cimer ag he possessed bimself of one of her 
hands, ‘There is one way of escape that you 
wot of, he added in a lower voice. 

She turned on him with a flash: ‘By marrying 
you, I suppose 7’ 

‘Even 80, cartssima.’ 

‘A government clerk on three hundred pounds 
a year’ 

‘With another hundred of private income in 
adcition.’ 

‘A truly munificent income on which to 
marry !’ she answered, not without a ring of 
scorn, real or gssuroed, in her voice as she with- 
drew her fingera from his greap. ‘1 think I 
know the kind of thing it implies A stuffy 
little house ia Camden Town or Peckham Rye— 
wherever those localities may be. Derhapa even 
furnished ents. One sinall servant, not 
overclean, Ne opera, no brougham in the Park, 
no garden-perties, no carpet-dances, no more 
flirtationa with nice young men. Locomotion 
by meana of a twopenny ‘bus or tram.; long, 
lonely days without o soul to talk to; now and 
then am order for the theatre; au reste, my 
husband’s buttons to sew on and his socks to keep 
in repair, Oh, I can guess it all!’ 

A tinge of colour had flickered into Dick’s 
cheeks while she was speaking, but it now died 
out again. He was quite aware that nothing 
would delight her more than to tease him till he 


should lose his temper; therefore, he answered 
as equably as before: ‘Evidently Lady Renshaw’s 
lessons have not been quite thrown away on 


ou. 

One of her little feet began to tap the ground 
impatiently. ‘It seems to me, Mr Richard Dril- 
cimer, that the best thing you can do is to take 
the next train back to town.’ 

*Shan’t do anything of the kind’ 

‘You are a very self-willed young man.’ To 
judge from her tone, she might have been twice 
his age. It isa way her sex sometimes have. 

‘Obstinate as a mule,’ answered the philosophic 
Richard. 

‘Suppose I tell you that I have had enough 
of your society ? Suppose I order you to leave 
me here and at once? 

‘Shan't go.’ 

‘Well, of all’—— She rose abruptly. ‘How 
much longer are you going to keep me here?’ 
she demanded in an injured tone, as though he 
were detaining her against her will. 

‘Not one minute longer than you wish, he 
answered as he sprang to his feet. ‘Suppose we 
cross the stream.’ 

‘Cross the stream ?” 

‘By means of these stepping-stones. 
here for that: purpose.’ 

‘Oh!’ With a slight accent of dismay. ‘Thank 
you very much, Mr Dulcimer, but 1’d rather 
not, 

‘Everybody crosses by them—except, perhaps, 
a few superfine youny-lady tourists who think 
more of wetting their boots and frills than 
of? 

‘Monster! Lead the way, 

‘Lend me your hand’ 

‘Certainly not.’ 

Without another word, Dick stepped lightly 
from stone to stone till he reached the middle 
of the stream. There he halted and turned. 
Bella, not to be cutdone, stepped after him on 
to the first stone and from that to the second ; 
then all in a moment her courage seemed to 
desert her. ‘Dick, Dick, I shall slip into the 
water, she cried. ‘I know I shall’ 

Dick grinned. He had been addressed as 
‘Mr Dulcimer’ only a minute before. He went 
back and held out his hand, which Belle 
clutched withont a moment's demur, Having 
assisted her as .gr as the middle of the stream, 
he came to a stand. 

‘Why don’t you go on?’ she demanded. 

Dick ignored the question, ‘These stepping. 
stones, or others like them,’ he remarked didac- 
tically, ‘are said to have been here for hundreds 
of years. There is an old local rhyme in con- 
nection with them which ia known to all the 
country-folk about. Listen while I recite to 
you that ancient rhyme.’ 

‘I am getting dizzy ; I shall fall remarker 
Bella, who, however, still kept tight hold o 
his hand. 

Dick took no notice, but began : 

“Listen! listen! Every lass 

That o’er these stepping-stones doth pass, 
She shall clasp her sweetheart’s hand, 

On the midmoct stone shall stand, 

And shall kiss him then and there ’——. 

‘Oh, indeed,’ remarked Miss Wynter with ; 
scornful sniff. 


They are 
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Dick continued : is its hardness, though even this quatity has been 
‘But should she her lips deny, imitated with considerable succes The term 
Then shall she unwedded die, ‘hardness’ is used by the lapidary and mineralo- 


Prager eather’ cent Bist to denote the power of one stone to scrateh 

; : ; another ; it must not be considered aa the power 
i sets ma ts omni hy te aay pias Ls 
y : which are very hard are also easily fractured. 


Miss Wynter tossed her head. ‘Perhaps, sir, : : . 
if you have quite done attitudinising, you will | The diamond, Which will scratch any other stone, 
can be more easily broken than many stones. 


allow me to cross.’ : 
‘Avec plaisir—when you have paid | which are less hard. After the diamond come 


customary toll.’ . the ruby and sapphire, which are the next. 
aoe vie with a drawing together of her | hardest stones; then erneralda, topazes, and quartz 
pretty eyebrows. | . 

‘The tol. When you have done that which ee emery oi mber of other 
every girl does who crosses the stepping-stones The bani ‘al ‘French ba? which: aiuitatas 
with her sweetheart.’ ; e pas ch imitat 

the diamond 0 well, is a kind of glass into which 


‘You are not iy sweetheart.’ : ; : aos 
‘But you are mine, which comes to the same! 4 certain quantity gf oxide of lead is introduced, 





thing.’ The more Jead it contains the more brilliant is 
‘I will go back.’ the artificial stone ; but the lead gives softness— 
‘You dure not.’ so much s0, that we have known such artificial 
I will gems to become, by friction with other harder 


‘Go forward? You dare not. And with that: ; , eat 
hie witha his Gaal baa) ae on the surface after being 


Bella, finding herself without support, gave ‘ . 
vent to a little shriek, whereupon Dick ut | But the latest chemical experiments | on the 
out his hand again, at which she clutched production of artificial stones for use in jewellery 


wildly. Richard was hard-hearted enough to ‘ point very clearly to the fact that further success 
laugh. in this direction is likely to be forthcoming before- 
‘This is mean—this is cowardly—this is con-| long. The imitation of the natural gems by 
tem tible v cried Bellu with flaming cyes. means of various silicates and oxides has already 
iene it BCE es eee attuined to a great deyree of perfection, and no- 
ed oc = here's ome one coming ! doubt this inzenious branch of industry must 
atari interfere considerably with the trade of the dealer 

‘And find me in this ridiculous predicament? , ™HT#ere considerably with the trade 
in real precious stones. We can already pur- 


Never |? . 
‘Not for worlds,’ assented Mr Dulcimer in his | chase a capital ‘diamond’ for about half-a-crown ;, 
and the imitation of the ruby and the emerald 


sweetest tones. 
Bella gave vent to a little laugh: she could | is far easier, and more successful, than that of the 
diamond. 


not help it, One of Dick’s arms found ite way 
round her waist, The situation was embarrassing. / Careful choice in the substances to be melted 
Helis swere © push him away, she might slip together, good and effective cutting, and careful 

artistic setting, have gone a long way to repro- 


into the water. Their faces were not fur apart. 
Suddenly she protruded hers and touched his duce, artificially, the brightness, brilliancy, and 
colour of the real stone. Chemical analysis 


cheek lightly with her lips ‘Wretch! There, 
then!’ she said. ‘And there, quoth the un- . : 
abashed suitor, as he returned the toll, twofold. | shows the sapphire tv be pure alumina, as it 
‘And there!’ she added a moment after, as, with has shown the diamond to be pure carbon; but 
her disengaged hand, she gavg him a sounding lit does not account for its colour, which is partly 
box on the ear. ° due to an optical effect, and ser upon a pecu- 
Dick laughed and rubbed his ear. ‘For what liar molecular arrangement. This stone possenses 
we have just received’ he sai’, and then‘ the singular property known as dichrowwm—that 
grasping both her hands, he hetped her across | is, it shines with two colours, blue and red. In 
the remaining stepping-stones to the opposite|a well-cut stone, a red cross often appears in 
bank of the stream. the midst of the sapphire blue. The ruby is also- 
pun alumina, and ite sit eal me the 
! 2W lue of the sapphire, is thought by some 
SELLE OARS Py ees due to a pecu is opticul effect, In fact, no 
Tue trade in artificial jewels has become very | chemical analysis has been able to account quite 
extensive during the last half-century, and the: satisfactorily for the red colour of the ruby or 
chemical experiments in which various qualities the blue cals of the sapphire, for pure alumina 
of imitation diamonds, rubies, sapphires, and | is quite white, and the sapphire, as we have seen, 


ralds ; -.q | shows two colours. This peculiar optical effect 
gs Spe prot nave Leo recenny caine notice] in the ruby and sapphire has, strange 


on with an astonishing amount of success. It is'| cidentally reproduced not lo 
becoming more and more difficult, even to hdl) oe ea beat NE, Sidok, who ae 
eye of the expert, to distinguish readily between | been making some experiments on artificial stones, 
the real and the false gem, when they do not shine! He has produced a kind of glass by melting 
in too close proximity. hosphate of lime at a great heat, and the 

The most distinctive feature of the real stone} duct possesses the blue colour of the sapp 
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with the remarkable dichroism before alluded to.| and lead oxide used, and the improvements in 

The experiment is so curious, that a few lines; the furnaces and methods of heating them, have 

may be devoted to it here. all tended to reduce the price of the ‘diamonds’ 
y the action of heat on what is termed | thus manufactured. 

§ aci 








phosphate of lime,’ it is transformed into 


‘ 5 ’ 

crystallised pyrophosphate ;’ and when heated 

ig a will Niger bemveratiies Ge passes itn the De ee a ae 
vitreous or glassy state. It is ree that in this CHAPTER V.—THE COLONEL’8 DAUGHTER. 
condition it loses some of its phosphoric acid by 


MEANWHILE, the subject of the previous con- 
vergation is scated in a private room before 


volatilization, and passes into the state of ‘tribasic 
Bi merry crackling fire, small reflections of 


ae ee Such is the technical explanation 
of the changes which occur. The phosphate of : : : 
: : : ; which lurk here and there in the dark polished 
Tne glass fe produ by, rine me pubeenice (ork with which the walls are panelled. Ertery. 
ede red Teak. During’ this senition | thing in the apartment has an extremely comfort- 
t is worked about with an i rod i order | 2ble appearance save its living occupant, and 
to prevent it swellin sat and passing over the | Mis features wear an expression totally at vari- 
ed P he j B ib The d 2 dl ance with his surroundings. He is twisting a 
edge of the iron crucible. e dark red heat! : : es tee wile ale ae 
is continued until the whole, mass has become | CT!™mpled note between his fingers; while, judging 
glassy and transparent. At this moment it ig] pon the expression with which he regards it, 


4 ade s ; oh eS _q | luis feelings can searcely be of an avreeable 
run into another crucible, in which it is heated ‘nature. The offending cpiutles 3s Suitiew th ‘ 


Poin ieee dines mpi with ete ' bold ae jet which harmonises well with 
: be ‘ A the short and haughty tenor of its contents. 
whole time. At the end of this period the molten ‘aq: poraant’ Of this. sine -enalle. the. rades 


mass is allowed to remain perfectly quiet for about varlv b lerste th : 

an hour, and is then run out of the crucible, | OTe clcarly he ene nae e {SRSnG IAS 

either on to a metallic slab or into a metal mortar, | #V@ * copy 38 here inserted : 

It is necessary to avoid too rapid a cooling. The} Culonel Thorpe presents his compliments to 

pout may thus be run out into a shcet,| Lieutenant Ainslie, and in reply to that gentle- 
ike plate-glass. A small sheet of such a nature| man’s letter of this morning, begs to state that 

was obtaincd by M. Sidot in one of hie experi-| any overtures from him relating to Miss Thorpe 

ments: it measured about three inches across,| will receive an absolute negative. It is also 

by a quarter of an inch thick, and was large | requested that Lieut. A. will discontinue his 

enough to be cut into a considerable number of j visits to Coombe Hall, as Col. T. wishes him 

beautiful artificial sapphires, distinctly to understand that this decision is 
The ruby and sapphire have also been closely | final. 

muaied ue eee wey by eee! and Feil,! Dee. 22, 1760. 

two French chemists; and the chief interest in ‘ wa p : 

this process is the fact that the artificial stones ae eee a oe Dee rans 


possess casentially the chemical composition of | consign it to the hungry blaze which is roaring 


ie wet one oe ee mee Me aed up the chimney; but checking himself ere the 
h Cae aa chin pret ae ible. © a a red- | action is performed, he places the missive in a 
ib othe ae AL whi ae ah vo F Tie TCOUB ' side-pocket, and falling back in his chair, resigns 
i stance is formed, which consists of silicate of! jinself to a long train of unenviable retlcc- 
ead, and crystals of white corundum. To con- tions 
vert this corundum into the artificial ruby, it is . 
necessary to fuse it with about two per cent. of| Next morning, the sun, first a dull crimson, 
bichromate of folsom ; whilst, to obtain the | and then yellow as a copper ball, slowly mounted 
sapphire, a little oxide of cobalt, and a very | above the horizon and pierced cloud and vapour 
staal uantity of hichromate of potassium, must! with its struggling rays. Snow-clad coals: and 
be employed. The stones so produced possess at | chimneys, whose tuaint outlines could scarcely 
pared eRe a ae of the real stones, a gical se Near nis end a ane 
as they acrate uartz and topaz. ime before, now became ed with a fic 
The French © pasted which dinilotes the diamond | golden liek, contrasting strangely with the 
so closely is a peculiar kind of glass, the mann- Dies mist that lingered in the shadows, As yet, 
facture of which was brought to a great degree|it was only the high gables and towers which 
of perfection some fifty ycars ago by Donault-!had caught the cheering beams; the streets 
Wieland of Paria. The finest quahty of paste’ and lesser theroughfares were gloomy, dark, 
demands extreme care in the choice of materials |and silent, while ruts and gutters were fast 
and in melting, &, The basis of it, in the hands! bound with King Frost. The good people of 
of the expert manufacturer just named, Wwan| Fridewold had not the reputation of being 
| 














powdered. rock-crystal or quartz, The propor-/early risers, and with a few exceptions, the 
tions he #aok were—six ounces of rock-crystal ;! streets were almost totally deserted; but our 
nine ounce twa drams of red-lead ; three ounces! friend who figured last night as a guest at the 
three drsaae af pure carbonate of potash ; three! George, at least appeared to be no slu for 
drams of boracic acid ; and six grains of white| he was out, and walking quickly ong, the 
arsenic. The product thus manufactured was! iron-tipped heels of his riding-boots bringi 
extremely beautiful, but rather expensive, com-/ forth a amart click from the frost-harde 
pared with the prices now charged for artificial | ground. 
hahaa It has never been surpassed in brilliancy.! Lieutenant Ainslie was not bent upon sight 
ut of late years the greater purity of the potash | seeing; he had other matters to attend ta 
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The wintery beauties of the early morning|—a friend of many years’ standing—that th 
seemed completely lost upon the young officer, | would honour a fashionable entertainment wi 
and he passed the great west front of the! their presence, Colonel Thorpe somewhat relented, 
minster—all flecked with ‘hoary flakes’—with-; and meeting Amy’s wiastf gaze with a smile 
out bestowing so much as a glance upon it.! which he intended to be severely pleasant, 
His course was continued until the irregular! he told her to prepare herself to accompan, 
outskirta of the town were left behind, when| him on the following Thursday. At this intel- 
a large imposing red-brick mansion came within | ligence the young lady was naturally delighted ; 
sisht. The grounds which surrounded it were; and even her severe parent condescended to 
separated from the public highway by a sub-| relax and bring himself to converse about the 
stantial wall of rough masonry; while parallel | forthcoming ball. This agreeable demeanour he 
| with this wall enled a belt of fine trees, now , sustained until about the middle of the festive 
leafless, and shivering as if with cold. Keeping|evening, when, as if by mayic, hia spirits 
to the road until a turn shut out the palatial! suddenly lowered to freezing temperature. He 
| residence from view, the yo officer, after a! hed observed that a well-tavoured, handsome 
hasty look around him, vaulted the wall, and | young gallant had danced three timea with his 
then shaped his way across the white stretch | daughter in the course of the evening, Now, 
of private ground. the crusty old colonel did by no means approve 
slowly and uncertainly he proceeded, often | of this, and was ngt aware that his daughter had 
stopping to look back, and more than once ' more than once met the same young gallant since 
referring to his watch as well as to a dainty note,| coming to London. In answer to inquiries 
the writing of which was in a delicate female which he made as to the unknown partner of 
hand. At length, after many turnings and much) his daughter, he learned that his nome was 
doultful wandering, he emerged from the under- | Ainslie, that he was a subaltern in the Guards, 
wood and entered upon a small cleared inclosure and the only son of a widow lady of title, 
. containing a rustic summer-house, now fretted ‘once wealthy, but now reduced in circumstances, 
| with a glittering network of snow and ice. Into! His informant added, that thongh the young 
this the lieutenant stepped, frequently looking out’ officer was nut rich, he was of prepossessing 
i in a furtive manner trom the narrow doorway, | manners—a picce of information which scarcely 
as if in expectation of sume one. appeared to afford gratification to the master of 

After a long interval of anxious expectation, |} Coomb Hall, Immediately upon receipt of this 

| certain sounds were heard which seemed to! news the angry colonel sought ont Miss Thorpe 
‘ indicate the approach of a human being. The! from among the dancera, and after bidding a 
_ soldier spraug eagerly forward, and then as! hasty adieu to his hostess, drove away with his 
, quickly shrunk back again. A slight crackling | daughter frum the house, 
ol ary twiyzs was followed by a hoarse cough, | Cvloncl Thorpe’s temper was not improved 
and the cough was fullowed by the unwelcome ; when, on the day following the ball, he received 
appearance of a red-faced man with a gun upon!a call from Ainslie; but in a short political 
Ins shoulder, but fortunately not passing in the} conversation which ensued, the visitor—strangely 
direction of the arbour, The lieutenant knew | enough—contrived to advance in his good graces 
him at once. It was the fiery-faced man whom | considerably. Still, the colonel, who was habi- 
he had seen at the inn the previous eveniny,! tually suspicious, did not encourage the young 
‘Ah,’ said he to himself, ‘I eve it all. Colonel | officer. He had only the doubtful satisfaction of 
Thorpe’s gamekeeper—sent down last night to} knowing that the penniless son of Sir Henry 
p'ay the spy upon me. It is well he has not! Ainslie, deceased, was a suitor for his daughter's 
seen me now.’ hand, 

Not many minutes afterwards, a young lady} ‘Amy,’ he said to himself, ‘must return to 
burst into the arhour, with a little ery, half of | Coombe Hall) The wiles of this dangerous young 
. fear and half of pleasure. It could be nothing! man can be kept at a safe distance there.’ 
| more nor less than a lovers’ ineeting after all. But railways were ay yet things of the future, 

The lovers’ first tender gg@etings over, they! and the weather became an tnexperted ally 
seated themselves side by side in the little arbour, in Ainslie’s favour, the colonel’s departure being 
and talked to each other in a low voice. The thus delayed for fully a week. During this 
' state of alarm in which she evidently was, sent‘ time Reginald contrived to sce Miss Thorpe 
_ a brighter flush of colour to her lovely face, and several times, as well as to inevratinte himself 

cuhanced in her lover's eyes the graces of her with her father, who listened ts his visitor's 
person. conversation and wit with a mingled feelin 
of approval and distrnat. The time pass 

Some twelve months before the present meeting, [quick y; and when Reginald parted from Amy 
Colonel Thorpe made a sudden resolve to spend’ Thorpe it was with many protestations of 
the winter in London; and fearing to leave’ eternal devotion, to which that young lady 
this his only daughter out of his sight for any replied with equal warmth. Colonel og 
length of time, he determined to take her! wished Ainslie a formal ‘Guod-hye” andthe 
‘with him also. The season was a tolerably : Jovers were separated from each other for a 
gry one; but the colonel, an auatere inan, chou i weary space of ten months. 

‘much in request at the houses of titled and! The interval was not unfraught with change. 

‘wealthy friends, cared little for society, and, Reginald had fle good fortune to be raised in 

constantly refused invitations both on behalf of! rank, and now entered upon his full grade 

‘himself and his daughter. Such a high pres-| of lieutenant. Since the departure of Amy 

‘ ture of cireumspection could not last for ever.| Thorpe he had endeavoured to keep up o corre- 

Receiving an earnest request from Lady Hardy ; spondence with her; but the aye in which they 
‘ 
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lived, though practically a fast one, was slow 
enough in some respecta, and the means of com- 
munication were so unsatisfactory, that long 
intervals elapsed between an interchange of 
letters. 

At the close of October 1760, the tidings of 
King George IL.’s death became known through- 
out the greater part of the kingdom; and 
following closely upon the spreading of this 
intelligence came a letter from Amy to Reginald, 
containing the joyful news that Colonel Thorpe 
was on his way to London to attend the open- 
ing of parliament by the new king, and that 
his daughter was coming with him. Ainslie, 
after the expiration of a few days, presented 
himself at Colonel Thorpe’s former apartments, 
where the first person he encountered was that 
worthy officer himeelf, stiff, irritable, and in a 
decidedly unpleasant temper. ,Their conversation 
commenced with a formal exchange of civilities, 
and Reginald seated himself on the chair which 
was pointed out to him, calm and unruffled in 
countenance, but with a heart which he had 
stecled and prepared for the worst. 

Colonel Thorpe was glad that Lieutenant 
Ainslie had called, as he wished to have some 
serious conversation with him. There had been 
a—in fact there had been a correspondence kept 
up with his daughter, an interchange of letter- 
writing and—ond that sort of thing, which must 
be discontinued, 

‘Am I to understand, sir, said the young 
officer, with difficulty repressing his growing 
wrath—‘am I to understand that you wish me 
to resign all pretensions to Miss Thorpe’s hand ?’ 

The colonel did not exactly say that ; he said 
the correspondence must be discontinued for— 
for a time, If at some future date Lientenant 
Ainslie could show satisfactory proofs that he 
would be able to maintain his daughter in a 
position of comfort and dignity consistent with 
that in which she had been brought up, he 


(Colonel Thorpe) might feel disposed to listen to ; 


any advances Lieutenant Ainshe thought proper 
to make. Till then, all interchange of sentiment 
must cease, That was all; Colonel Thorpe had 
nothing further to say, 

Ere another week had passed, during which 
the lovers met but once, the coloncl’s apartments 
were again vacant, and Reyinald Aislie was 
wondering at what remote period of his life 
he should again see Amy Thorpe. Poverty was 
the bane of the young soldier, and the moncato- 
nous round of barrack-life was by no means 
the royal road to wealth. Reginald, however, 
had for some time been mieditating over a deep- 
laid purpose, the object of which was to recover 
an ancient property which his immediate ances- 
tors, by their Jacobite proclivities, had forfeited. 
On obtaining leave of absence, therefore, shortly 
before Christmas, he set out for Fridswold, and 
made a serics of excursions to Coombe Hall, to 
lay before his beloved Amy all his hopes and 
feara, and to receive from her encouragement in 
his momentous quest, But his proposed visit 
had been pe a stop to by tho colonel’s Ictter, 
and now this secret mecting in the arbour was 
the next expedient of the faithful puir. 

For a while, the joy of meeting was so great 
that all other things were forgotten; but Regi- 
mald could not long shut his eyes to the barrier 
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which destiny and the will of Colonel Th 
had placed between the lovers) He was still 
poor ; he was not yet able to fulfil the colonel’s 
stipulation. But he had hopes, and these he 
could now breathe into Amy’s sympathetic ear. 

‘What would you say, Amy, if I were to 
tell you that I am the bearer of good tidings 7’ 

cp should say the news might be too good 
to be true,’ replicd Miss Thorpe, ‘O Reginald, 
it cannot be ; you do not mean it?’ 

‘IT do, Amy,’ answered the lieutenant. ‘For 
what purpose do you suppose I undertook this 
journey?’ he added, after a pause, and turning 
so ng to face his fair companion. 

The girl’s blue eyes opened to their fullest 
extent, and she answered in a slight tone of 
wonderment: ‘To see me. Was it not s0, Regi- 
nald ?” 

‘It was, dearest,’ said the lieutenant; ‘but if 
I were to say that I came in gearch of you alone, 
my words would be false.’ 

‘Then pray, sir, may I not know your other 
reason?’ inquired Amy laughinzly. ‘IIave you 
an appointment to meet some other distressed 
damsel in these lonely parts?’ 

‘Nothing of the kind,’ replied Ainslic, more 
earnestly than the question seemed to warrant. 
‘You alone, Amy, came to see, and it is 
principally on your account that I am about 
to journey farther? 

*On my account!’ 

‘Yes, Amy, yours; this journey is all for your 
sake, I will explain myself. For some time past, 
1 have been urged to take a singnlar step by one 
who believes that our lost wealth may be actually 
regained. The idea is a vague and most likely 
a visionary one, and had I never met you, Amy, 
it is probable that the task of unravelling this 
coil might not have been essayed. It was Colonel 
Thorpe who clenched my half-hearted resolution 
by informing me that i must not hope to call 
you mine until possessed of sufficient affluence 
to maintain you in a position equal to that in 
which you had been brought up. Those words 
struck liome. I instantly formed a fixed deter- 
mination, and am now about to follow it up, 
for which purpose I intend to start this very 
afternoon,’ 

‘This afternoon!’ echoed Amy, ‘Why so soon, 
; Reginald? You have been here no time at all. 

When did you ariive?? 

‘The day before yesterday,’ replied Ainslie 
‘But do not blame me, dearest, for not seeing 
you before. I repaired to Coombe Hull almast 
directly after I got here, hoping to ree both you 
and your father, and having no thought that 
admittance would be refused.’ 

‘O Reginald, I am so sorry!’ faltered the 
gir. ‘What could I do? Did they really 
refuse to admit you?’ 

‘They did, answered the young officer. ‘But 
T am perfectly aware it was no fault of yours 
| I then wrote to your father, asking permission 
to see you, telling him that I had some expecta- 
‘tion of zepevering what my parent so unfortn- 
nately lost, when I hoped to be able to maintain 
you in a manner worthy of our ancient house. 
| But two hours afterwards, my letter was returned ! 
, yea, returned, Amy, and with it was inclosed 
a note from your father forbidding me to enter 
{ the house or seek an interview with his daughter. 


. 
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I disobeyed the latter 


FHE RING-TRICK. 
t of his injunction, | went on to eay, that if I had seen it, I should 
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and have succeeded, darling, in meeting you once | have my share of the find; or that, as he was 


more.’ 


As we intend to follow Reginald in hia} for the ring to be found in his 


& poor man, and as it might arouse guapicion 


quest, it is needless to repeat here the story | since, as he could not get rid of it, it would 
of his hopes as he hastily unfolded them inj; be useless to him, he would sell it to me for 


the ears of Amy Thorpe; enough that, after 
remaining together as long as, or perhaps longer 
than prudence enjoined, the two tore them- 
selves asunder, with thrice-repeated vows of fide- 
lity and affection. The remembrance of their 
tender parting was to Reginald in after-years 
hke a strain of sweet, bygone music passing 
through his memory. 

That ver nine the young lieutenant 
uitted Fridswold. is way lay in a different 
irection from that leading to Coombe Hall, 
and the farewell glance he gave back only 
showed him the black bulk of the minster 
towering above a mass of smoky chimneys. The 
suburbs of the town were speedily Icft behind, 
and soon a prospect lay before Reginald’s eyes 
which for savage desolation he had never seen 
surpassed. Extending as far as the eye could 
reach, stretched a dreary waste of flooded fields, 
black peat, broken ice, and frozen sedge, dotted 
at remote intervals with a few scanty willows, 
The wind was rising again, bringing up with it 
heavy clouds, and its moaning voice rustled 
among the patches of alder and withered rushes 
like a low, dying murmur. Taking warning by 
these signs, Resimald urged his horse forward 
to a quicker pace than hitherto, riding swiftly 
and eagerly into the gathcring darkness of the 
nivht 


THE RING-TRICK. 
A CURIOUS COINCIDENCE. 


Some four years ago I was one of the many 
hundreds of -somewhat aspiring youths who 
were seeking positions as Civil servants under 
our government. In order better to work up 
for the very difficult examinations which it 1s 
necessary to pags in order to gain these positions, 
I had joined the evening classes of a well-known 
London college. These classes were held twice 
in every week, and it was on my way to one of 
them from my home—TI live in a northern suburb 
of the metropolis—that the ewhts I am about 
to relate took place. 

I had alghted, at about five o’elockh on aon 
autumn evening, from a train at the King’s Cross 
terminus of the Great Northern Railway, and 
was proceeding ulong the Euston Road, when, 
having half an hour to spare, I turned off to the 
right to enter Euston Station. As I passed under 
the heavy stone portico just to the south of this 
immense depdt, I observed a man about two 
yas in front of me, who, just as I noticed 
him, came to an abrupt halt and stvoped down. 
So suddenly, indeed, did he do this, that I 
stumbled over him, and tendered an apology for 
what was not my error. As he regained his 
vertical position, he spoke to me, and said in 
4 confidential tone : ‘Did you see that?’ 

ZT asked him what he meant. 

.. ‘Why, this diamond ring. I nearly trod on 
it, Just look here. And he showed me what 
Was apparently a gold diamond ring; and then 


a trifle. 

I was not at that time—owing, I suppose, to 
my ignorance of London ways—so cautious as I 
am now; and thinking, from the various govern- 
ment stamps upon the ring, that it was indeed 
a valuable one, I told him I would think about 
it, if the diamond were a good one. 

‘Come up here,’ said he, pointing to some back 
street, ‘and let us see if it will cut glass’ —- 

I walked with him in the direction he indi- 
cated, and with much coolness he tested the atone 
upon a shop-window. Surely enough, it made 
a deep incision in the glass. 

‘Well, I said, feeling now tolerably convinced 
of the yenuineness of the ring, ‘I would give you 
ten shillings for it, but I unfortunately have a 
few pence only in my pocket.’ 

‘Ah, that’s a pity. Do you live far from 
here?’ 

‘Yes,’ I replied ; ‘some twelve miles at least.’ 

‘Ah, well, there you are, you see; that’s a 
pity, because you are a gentleman, and the ring 
would be all right with you; but I am only o 
poor ateinony Lalor this moment I am on one 
of my errunds—earning a pound a week, and if 
I tried to sell it, people would suspect me, How- 
ever, since you say you have not enough money, 
I will keep the ring and attempt to get rid of it 
At anyrate, we'll part friends) Cume and have 
something to drink with me.’ 

1 refused, for the man was not of a very attrac- 
tive appearance, being dreadfully pock-marked 
and squinting in his right eye. So we said 
yood-evening and separated, he to carry out his 
errand, I to walk on into Euston terminus. 

On relating the adventure to my friends, we 
came to the conclusion that the man was an 
impostor, and had purposely dropped the ring 
and stooped to pick it up immediately in front 
and for the sole edification of myself, evidently 
loping that I should purchase it—probably a 
sham one—from him. 

Two years alter the above had occurred, m 
business—I had abandoned the idea of the Civil 
service—led me one evening along that wondrous 
thoroughfare the Strand. VProcecding westwards, 
about midway between the Temple Bar memorial 
and Charing Cross, I collided somewhat violently 
with a man immediately in front of me, who 
had stooped with the cvident intention of pick- 
ing up something off the ground. He turned 
round sharply and exclauned: ‘Did you see 
that?’ at the same time owing. me a gold 
diamond ring, which he stated le had found on 
‘the pavement, and on which he had nearly 
trodden. 

I will no’ weary the reader with a verbatim 
account of the conversation which then ensued. 
Suffice it for me to say that I had recognised in 
the man before me the pock-marked and squinting 
hero of the Eug nm Road of two years before. 
In order, however, further to convince myeelf 
that my impressions as to this were correct, I, 
apparently taking interest in what he had pee 

owed him to do and say, act for act and wo: 
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for word, all that he did and said on the first 
occasion of my meeting him. He tested the 
diamond by cutting glass; said he was a poor 
Messenger earning a pound a week; was even 
then on one of his errands; thought that the 
discovery of such a ring in his possession would 
excite suspicion ; and——- Well, I neither need, 
nor will I, rewrite the whole of the first portion 
of this narration, for what now took place was 
its B spn counterpart, 

taxed the swindler with having played the 
same rdle at Euston Station, two years pre- 
viously. 

He replied, in the most naive manner: ‘Ah, 
then I was in Liverpool.’ But he was, I suspect, 
somewhat astonished to find out that I knew 
him. Again did he ask me to drink with bim 
and to part friends. 

It is almost needless to ,add, that though I 
might have done the latter, I certainly did not 
do the former, he being evidently a swindler. 
And so we separated for the second time, he 
disappearing up one of the tributary streets of the 
Strand, I proceeding about my business. 

It struck me as being very wonderful that this 
man, whose profession it doubtless was to entrap 

ople—youny and unsuspecting—in the manner 
Tchaive described, should have on two separate 
occasions, between which there was an interval 
of two years, singled out mysclf as on intended 
victim to his fraud, since I am but one of tens 
of thousands of the youth daily to be remarked 
walking in the London streets. The remarkable 
blunder of the impostor proves how correct is 
the well-known proverb, ‘A liar should have a 
good memory ;’ and the facts here narrated may 
perhaps serve to put others on their guard against 
the wiles of London street swindlers. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 
INVESTIGATIONS ON LIGHTS AND LIGHTHOUSES. 


For some time past a series of observations 
and experiments have been carried on under the 
auspices of a Committee of the Elder Brethren 
of the Trinity Honse, at the South Foreland, 
chiefly relating to the measurement of lights by 
means of a photomceter—the invention of Mr 
Vernon Harcourt—the standard light of which 
burns with wonderfal revularity and uniformity. 
The Committee are now engaged on a still more 
interesting series of observations, which are made 
from the sea, and which will more nearly concern 
sailors. These experiments and observations for 
testing the capabilities of various hehts will be 

euliarly remarkuble, as craft of almost all 
eacriptions will be enlisted in this work: the 
mail-packets, the Peninsular and Oricutal liners, 
pilot vessels of different nationalities, trading- 
ships, and French cruisers, The electric light, of 
course, is immensely superior to cither gas or 
paraffine oil; but even this, from its whitencas 
and dazzling brilliancy, has not been found to 
be so very much better, in thick hazy weather, 
than either oil or gas, the reddish-yellow of the 
latter perhaps showing better throush the haze 
of ao sea-fog than the white glare of the former. 
All these points will, however, be carefully gone 
into, and every sort of test epnlee to discover 
the beat and safest light to direct mariners to 
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and by our coasts; and when all is completed, 
the Committee will record their useful labours 
in a full Report to the Board of Trade, a docn- 
ment which will possess peculiar interest for all 
who have at heart the welfare of ships and 
sailors. 


LEVEL-CROSSING GATES. 


Level crossings on plays have always been 
considered dangerous to the public, and are 
generally looked upon with dislavour; and yet, 
in certain places and positions, it is next to 
impossible to avoid them. Therefore, wherever 
a level crossing exists, gates must be provided 
to arrest the traffic on the road when a train 
approaches the crossing ; and it is clear that the 
more perfect the arrangement for the opening 
and closing of the gates, the better for the safety 
of the public. An ingenious proposal has been 
made in France to call in the powerful aid of 
electricity for the purpose of opening and closing 
gates of this description. The gates are kept 
closed across the line by a catch governed by 
an clectro-magnet. An approaching train, by a 
simple arrangement, is made to close the electric 
circuit at a stated distance from the gates, and 
the catch is therefore released and the gates are 
opened and kept open for the passage of the 
train. When the last carriage has passed, the 
circuit is broken and the gates are made to shut, 
when they are kept closed by the catch already 
referred to. The same current also rings a bell 
to give warning of the approach of the train. 


A HAWTHORN STORY. 


Prxx and white in snowy shower, 

Shade and light and leaf and thorn, 
Fiom the orchard gate the hawthorn bloom 
Through diamond lattices scented the room, 

When a child of the suinmer was born, 


Golden green and creaking swing— 
Boy and girl are playmates now. 

*Swing me bigher— up to the sky !* 

‘Nay; then I should lose you,’ he made reply, 
Under the hawthorn bough. 


Oh, perfume sweet !—she pulled the branch ; 
Flowers on het face fell tenderly ; 
At the orchard gate, ‘ (iood-night, dear love !? 
Light in tle-lattice and atars above, 
And ‘Take this bloom from me.’ 





Summer again, and a last good-bye, 
Fair bead resting in sunset ray ; 
Beyond the window and western gluw 

Fancy flutters to long ago: 
‘Bring me one hawthorn spray.’ 


Childhood's blossom and last good-bye— 

“Ah ! think of the dawn in the Fatherland !” 
Earthly morning—by flower-strewn bed, 
Manhood's tears from » drooping head 

Trickling on still cold hand. 


Oh ! fragrance of the hawthorn tree, 
Where'er his lonely footsteps fir, 

Arise and waft her memory sweet ; 

White blossoms whisper ; ‘White souls meet 
Beyond the last good-bye !’ 
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CURIOSITIES OF THE BANK OF 
ENGLAND. 


ConsiDERING the world-wide reputation of the 
Bank of England, it is remarkable how little is 
generally known as to its internal working, 
Standing in the very heart of the largest city ; 
in the world—a central landmark of the great 
metropolis—even the busy Londoners around it} 
have, a8 a rule, only the vaguest possible know- 
ledge of what goes on within its walls. In truth, } 
its functions are so many, its staff so enormous, | 
and their duties so varied, that many even of! 
those who have spent their lives in its service 
will tell you that, beyond their own immediate | 
departments, they know but little of its inner | 
life. Its mere history, as recorded by Mr Francis, 
fills two octavo volumes. It will be readily 
understood, therefore, that it would be idle to 
attempt anything like a complete description of 
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debt. The books of the varions government funds 
are here kept; here all transfers are made, and 
here ajl dividends are paid. 

In the Banking department is transacted the 
ordinary businces of bankers. Here other banks 
keep their ‘reserve,’ and hence draw their sup- 
plies as they require them, The Issue depart- 
ment is intrusted with the circulation of the notes 
of the Bank, which is resulated as follows, The 
Bank in 1844 was a creditor of the government 
to the extent of rather over eleven million pounds, 
and to this amount and four million pounds 
beyond, for which there is in other ways sufficient 
security, the Bank is allowed tv issue notes with- 
out having gold in reserve to mect them. Beyond 
these fifteen million pounds, every note issued 
representa gold actually in the coffers of the Bank, 
The total value of the notes in the hands of the 
public at one time averages about twenty-five 
million pounds. To these must be added other 





it within the compass of a miagazine article.’ notes to a very large amount in the hands of the 
There are, however, many points about the Bank | Banking department, which deposits the bulk of 
and its working which are extremely curious and | its reserve of gold in the Issue department, accept- 
interesting, and some of these we propose briefly | ing notes in exchange. 
to describe, All Bank of England notes are printed in the 
The Bank of Englani originated in the brain Bank itself. Six printing-presses are in constant 
of William Paterson, a Scotchman—better known, | operntion, the same machine printing first the 
perhaps, as the organiser and®{feader of the ill-, particulars of value, signature, &c., and then the 
fated Darien expedition. It commenced business number of the note in consecutive order. The 
in 1694, its charter—which was in the first paper used is of very peculiar texture, being at 
instance granted for eleven years only—bearing ’ once thin, touzh, and crisp ; and the combination 
date the 27th July of that year. This charter has, of these qualities, together with the peculiarities 
been from time to time renewed, the last rencwal of the watermark, which is distributed over 
having taken place in 1844. The original capital the whole surface of the paper, forms one of 
of the Bank was but one million two hundrel’ the principal guarantees against imitation. The 
thousand pounds, and it carried on its business’ paper, which is manufactured exclusively at one 
in o single room in Mercers’ Hall, with a staff: particular mill, is made in oblong slips, allowing 
of fifty-four clerks. From so small a beginning j just enough space for the printing of two notes 
has grown the present gigantic establishment,’ side by side. The edges of the paper are left 
which covers nearly three acres, and employs in: untrimmed, but, after printing, the two notes are 
town and country nearly nine hundred officials.' divided by o straight cut between them This 
Upon the latest renewal of its charter, the Bank' accounts for the’ fact, which many of our readers 
was divided into two distinct departments, the will donbticss have noticed, that only one edge 
Issue and the Banking. In addition to these, of a Bank-note is emooth, the other three being 
the Bank has the management of the national! comparatively ragged. The printing-presses are 
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so constructed as to register each note printed, so 
that the machine itself indicates automatically 
how many notes have passed through it. The 
average production of notes is’ fifty thousand a 
day, and about the same number are presented 
in the same time for payment. 

No note is ever issued a second time. When 
once it finds its way back to the Bank to be 
exchanged for coin, it is immediately cancelled ; 
and the reader will probably be surprised to hear 
that the average life of a Bank-note, or the time 
during which it is in actual circulation, is not 
more than five or six days. The returned notes, 
averaging, as we have stated, about fifty thousand 
a day, and representing, one day with another, 
about one vaulter pounds in value, are brought 
into what is known as the Accountant’s Sorting 
Office. Here they are examined by inspectors, 
who reject any which maj be found to be 
counterfeit. In such a case, the paying-in bank 
is debited with the amount. The notes come in 
from various banks in parcels, each parcel accom- 
panied by a memorandum stating the number 
and amount of the motes contained in it. This 
memorandum is marked with a certain number, 
and then each note in the parcel is stamped to 
correspond, the stamping-machine automatically 
registering how many are stamped, and consc- 

uently drawing immediate attention to any 

eficiency in the number of notes as compared 
with that stated in the memorandum. This done, 
the notes are sorted according to number and 
date, and after being defaced by punching out 
the letters indicating valuc, and tearing olf the 
corner bearing the signature, are passed on to the 
‘Bank-note Library,’ where they are packed in 
boxes, and preserved for possible future reference 
during a period of five years. ‘There are one 
hundred and twenty clerks employed in this one 
departinent ; and 50 perfect is the system of 
registration, that if the number of a returned 
note be known, the head of this departinent, hy 
Teferring to his books, can ascertain in a few 
minutes the date when and the banker through 
whom it was presented ; and if within the period 
of five years, can produce the note itself for 
inspection, As to the ‘number’ of a Bank-note, 
by the way, there is sometimes a little miscon- 
ception, many people imagining that by quoting 
the bare figures on the face of a note they have 
done all that is requisite for ita identification. 
This is not the case. Bank-notes are not 
numbered consecutively ad infinitum, but in 
series of one to one hundred thousand, the 
different series being distinguished as between 
themselves by the datc, which appears in full in 
the body of the note, and is further indicated, 
to the initiated, by the letter and numerals 
prefixed to the actual number. Thus on 90758 
on the face of a note indicates that the note in 

mestion is No. 90758 of the series printed on 

ay 21, 1883, which date appears in full in the 
body of the note. ee in like manner indicates 
that the note forms part of o series printed on 
February 19, 1883. In ‘taking the number’ of a 


note, therefore, either this prefix or the full 
date, as stated in the body of the note, should 
always be included. 

The ‘Library’ of cancelled notes—not to be 
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confounded with the Bank Library proper—is 
situated in the Bank vaults, and we are indebted 
to the courtesy of the Bank-note Librarian for 
the following curious and interesting statistics 
respecting his stock. The stock of paid notes 
for five years—the period during which, as before 
stated, the notes are preserved for reference— 
is about seventy-seven million seven hundred 
and forty-five thousand in number. They fill 
thirteen thousand four hundred boxes, about 
eighteen inches long, ten wide, and nine deep. 
If the notes could be placed in a pile one 
ps another, they would reach to a height 
of five and two-third miles. Joined end to end 
they would form a ribbon twelve thousand 
four hundred and fifty-five miles long, or half- 
way round the globe; if laid so as to form a 
carpet, they would very nearly cover Hyde Park, 
Their original value is somewhat over seventeen 
hundred and fifty millions, and their weight is 
about nincty-one tons. The immense extent of 
i eae eitiaant to accommodate such a mass in 
the Bank vaults may be imagined. The place, 
with its piles on piles of boxes reaching far away 
into dim distance, looks like some gigantic wine- 
cellar or bonded warchouse. 

As cuch day adds, as we have seen, about fifty 
thousand notes to the number, it is necess to 
find some means of destroying those which have 
passed their allotted term of preservation. This 
is done by fire, about four thule thousand notes 
being burnt at one time in a furnace specially con- 
structed for that purpose, Formerly, from some 
peculiarity in the ink with which the notes were 
vinted, the cremated notes burnt into a solid 
luc clinker; but the composition of the ink has 
heen altered, and the paper now burns to a fine 
gray ash. The fumes of the burning paper are 
extremely dense and pungent; and to prevent 
any nuisance arising from this cause, the process 
of cremation ig carried out at dead of night, 
when the city is ccmp iratively deserted. Further, 
in order to mitiyate the density of the fumes, 
they are made to ascend through a shower of 
fulimy water, the chimney shaft being fitted 
with a special shower-bath arrangement for this 
purpose, 

Passing away from the necropolis of dead and 
buried notes, we visit the Treasury, whence 
they originally issued. This is a quiet-looking 
room, scarcely more imposing in appearance than 
the butler’s pantiy in a West-end mansion, but 
the modest-louking cupboards with which its 
walls are lined are gorged with hidden treagure. 
The possible value of the contents of this room 
may be imagined from the fact that a million 
of money, in notes of one thousand pounds, forms 
a packet only threc inches thick, The writer 
has had the privilege of holding such a parcel 
in his hand, and for a quarter of a minute 
imagining himself a millionaire—with an income 
of over thirty thousand per annum for life! The 
same amount might occupy even less space than 
the above, for Mr Francis tells a story of a lost. 
note for thirty thousand pounds, which, turning 
up after the lapse of many years, was paid by the 
Bank twice orer! We are informed that notes 
of even a higher value than this have on occa- 
sion been printed, but the highest denomination 
now issued is one thousand pounds. 

In this department is kept a portion of the 
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Foe CURIOSITIES OF THE 
Bank’s stock of golden coin, in bags of one thou- 
sand pounds ea This amount does not require 


a very large bag for its accommodation, but its 
weight is considerable, amounting to two hun- 
ara and fifty-eight ounces twenty pennyweights, 
so thet a million in gold would weigh some 





use the machine. The two sides of the scale 
are each kept permanently loaded, the one with 
a single weight of three hundred and sixty ounces, 
the other with a number of weights of various 
sizes to the sume amount. When it is desired 
to test the weight of a bar of gold, weights to 
the amount stated in the corresponding memo- 


tons. In another room of this department— 
the Weighing Office—are seen the machines | randum, less half an ounce, arc removed from the 
for detecting light coin. These machines are | latter scale, and the bar of gold substituted iu 
marvels of ingenious mechanism, Three or | their place. Up to this point the beam of the 
four hundred sovereigns are laid in a long! scale is kept perfectly horizontal, bung main- 
brass scoop or semi-tube, of such a chameter | tained in that position by a mechanical break ; 
as to admit them comfortably, and sclf-regulat- | but now a stud is pressed, and by means of dcli- 
ing to such an incline that the coins gra-j cate machinery, actuated by water-power, the 
dually slide down by their own weight on to} beam is released. ISf£ the weight of the bar has 
one plate of a little balance placed at its lower) been correctly stated in the memorandum, the 
extremity. Across the face of this plate two; scale which holds it should be exactly hulf an 
little bolts make alternate thrusts, one to the} ounce in excess. This or any less excess of 
right, one to the left, Lut at slightly different! weight over the three hundred and sixty ounces 
levels, If the coin be of full weight, the balance! in the opposite scale is instantly registered by 
ie held in equipoise, and the right-hand bolt | the machine, a pointer travelling round a dial 
making its thrust, pushes it off the plate and, until it indicates the proper amount. The fune- 
down an adjacent tube into the receptacle for , tion of the machine, however, is limited to weigh- 
full-weight coin. If, on the other liana, the |ing half an ounce only. If the discrepancy 
coin is ever so little ‘light, the balance naturally | between the two scales as loaded is greater than 
rises with it. The right-hand bolt makes its! this, or if on the other hand the bar of gold is 
thrust as before, but this time passes harmlessly | more than half an ounce less than the amount 
bencath the coin. Then comes the thrust of the | stated in the memorandusn, an electric bell rings 
left-hand bolt, which, as we have said, is fixed | by way of warning, the pointer travely richt 
at a fractionally higher level, and pushes the! round the ‘ial, and returns to zero, So delicate 
coin down a tube on the opposite side, through | is the adjustment, that the weight of half a penny 
which it falls into the Hght-coin receptacle. The | postage stamp—somewhat less than half a grain 
cains thus condemned are afterwards dranped into. —will set the hand in motion and be recorded 
another machine, which defaces them by u cut. en the dial, 
halfway across their diameter, at the rate of; The stock of gold in the bullion vault varies 
two hundred a winute. The weighing-machines, ; from one to three million pounds sterling, The 
of which there are sixteen, are actuated by a! bars are laid side by side on simall flat trucks or 
small atmospheric engine in one corner of the! barrows carrying one hundred bars cach. In a 
room, the only manual agsistance required beiny ' glass case in this vault ia secon a portion of the 
to keep them supplied with coins, It is said; war indemnity paid by King Coffce of Ashantee, 
that sixty thousand sovercims and half-sovereigns , consisting of gold ornaments, a little short of 
can be weighed here in a single day. ‘I'he ; standard finencss. 
Weighing-machine im question is the invention) One of the first reflections that strike an 
: of Mr Cotton, a former governor of the Bank, ! outsider permitted to inspect the repository of 
and umong scientific men is regarded as one!so much treasure is, ‘Can all this wealth be 
of the most striking achievements of practical | safe?’ These heaps of precious metal, these piles 
mechanice. of still more precious notes, are handled by the 
In the Bullion department we find another, officiale in such an easy-going, matter-ol-courre 
! weighing-machine of oa different character, but, way, that one weuld almost fancy a few thon- 
in its way equally remarkable. _ It is the furst; sands would scarcely be missed; and that a 
of its kind, Ravine been dexigg#d specially for dishuncst person had only to walk in and hel 
the Bank by Mr James Murdoch Napier, by: himself to as many sovercigne or hundred poun 
whom it has been patented. It is used for the; notes as his pockets could accominodate. Such, 
purpose of weighing bullion, which is purchased ' however, is very far from being the case, The 
in this department. Gold is brought in in bars of safecuards against robbery, cither by force or 
about eight inches long, three wide, and one inch! fraud, are many and elaberatce. At night the 
thick, A Lar of gold of these dimensions will Bank is guarded at all accessible points by an 
weigh about two hundred ounces, and is worth, , ample military force, which would no doubt give 
if pure, about eight hundred pounds. Each bar) a good account of any intrnder rash cnough to 
when brought in is accompanied by a memo-jattenrpt to gain an entrance. In the event of 
randum of its weight. The question of quality, attack from without, there are sliding galleries 
is determined by the process of assaying ; thei which can be thrust out from the roof, and which 
weight is checked by :neans of the weighing-! would enable a body of sharpshooters to rake the 
machine we have refer:ed to. This takes the; streets in all directions. 
form of an extremcly massive pair of scales,} Few people are aware that the Bank of England 
Working on a beam of immense strength and | contains within its walls a graveyard, but such is 
solidity, and is 60 as to be absolutely | nevertheless the fit. The Gordon riots in 1780, 
rigid, on a solid bed of .concrete. The whole} during which the Bank was attacked by u mob, 
stands about six feet hig! by three wide, and, called attention to the necessity for strengthening 
ia inclosed in an air-tight plate-glass case, a/ its defences. Competent authorities advised that 
| $ash in which is raised when it is desired to| an adjoining church, rejoicing in the appropriate 
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name of St Christopher-le-Stocks, was in a mili- 
tary sense a source of danger, and accordingly an 
Act of Parliament was passed to enable the dircc- 
tors to purchase the church and its appurte- 
nances. e old churchyard, tastefully laid out, 
now forms what is known as the Bank ‘arden,’ 
the handsome ‘Court Room’ or ‘Bank Parlour’ 
abutting on one of its sides. There isa magnifi- 
cent lime-tree, one of the largest in London, in 
the centre of the garden, and tradition states 
that under this tree a former clerk of the Bank, 
eight fect high, lies buried. With this last, though 
not least of the curiosities of the Bank, we must 
bring the present article to a close. We had 
intended briefly to have referred to sundry cvent- 
ful pages of ita history; but these we are com- 
pelled, by considerations of space, to reserve for 
a future paper. 

er need” 
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CHAYTER LVII.—THE SECRET IN THE OAK 
PARLOUR. 





At Willowmere, the rapidity with which Mr 
Hadleigh regained strength astounded Dr Joy, 
and delighted the patient’s nurses, Aunt Hessy 
and Madge, 

‘Wonderful nerve, wonderful physique he must 
have,’ whispered Dr Joy admiringly on the fifth 
day ; ‘and yet, according to all accounts, he did 
not study the economy of either in the course 
of his life. Well, well; we do come across extra- 
ordinary constitutions occasiunally, and lis is one 
of them. 

The peculiarity of the case was that, after the 
first shock, the patient was perfectly calin, and 
showed not the remotest symptom of delirium. 
He understood everything that passed around 
him, and when permitted, talked quietly about 
the fire, and listened attentively to all that was 
related to him regarding it. 

He heard with pleased surprise the account 
of how Caleb had rescued him, and gaid to 
Madge: ‘I must do something for that man; 
but it will have to be by your hand, for he 
is evidently resolved to accept nothing from 
mine,’ 

‘We will have to find out where he is, before 

we cenan do anything for him. He intended to 
‘o to Australia; but the day after he regnined 
is frvedom, he wrote to Philip saying that he 
had altered his mind, and was going to the United 
States’ 

‘Why did not Philip keep him here ?’ 

‘He tried to persuade him to remain, but 
could not. Poor Caleb, he does not know what 
a sorry heart he has Ieft behind him.’ Here 
she checked herself, feeling that she was entering 
upon delicate ground. ‘He sent good wishes to 
you, and to all of us, and promised to write again 
to Philip, so that we may have an opportunity 
of serving him yet.’ 

‘He is a headstrong fellow,’ said Mr Hadleigh ; 
‘and I hope he may not ruin his own prospects 
by his too great eagerness to secure the independ- 
ence of his neighbours. You see, Miss Heathcote, 
he is one of those unhappy people who have 
reached the stage of education in which they 
discover that they have certain rights, without 
having got education enough to Tecognise the 
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responsibilities which these rights entail, Well, 
we must wait till we have news of him.... 
Has my safe been dug out of the ruins yet?’ 

That was a question he had been asking daily 
from the moment when he comprehended the 
disaster which had befallen him; and the answer 
had been hitherto always the same: ‘Not yet.’ 
At length came the information that the safe had 
been jound, and was apparently little damaged 
by its ordeal of fire. 

Then Mr Hadleigh bade Philip take his keys 
and bring him from the safe a little deed-box 
marked ‘£. If, Private’? When Philip returned 
with the box, his father had been moved into 
the Ook Parlour, where he was reclining in a 
big armchair, supported by down cushions, A 
cheery fire with one of Madge’s oak-logs was 
blazing on the hearth, raising the temperature 
of the apartment to summer heat. 

When the box was placed on the table beside 
him, he desired to be left alone until he should 
ring a hand-bell which was within his reach. He 
had caused Philip to place the key in the box, 
and for a space he remained motionless, staring 
at it, a3 if hesitating to touch again the spring 
of emotions which he had intended should be 
there shut up from him for ever. His cyclids 
drooped, and in spite of the bright glow of 
the fire, a shadow fell on his pale face, 

‘Yes, I thank God that I am spared to do 
this thing, he muttered at length ‘Let the 
secret die with me—it was _a cruel as welk as 
a selfish wish that prompted me to reveal it to 
them. What matter to me how they may hold 
me in their memory? They may think of me 
as that which circumstances made me appear, 
not as what I wished to be. What matter? 
The dead are beyond earthly pain and passion. 
I shall not stret-h my hand from the grave 
to cast the least shade of reyret over their 
lives) 

He slowly took from the box the two packets 
he had go carefully senled and put away on the 
night of the fire. The one was addressed to 
Madge as Mrs Philip Hadleigh; the other, to 
his son Philip, with the injunction that he, after 
reading, was to decide whether or not to show it 
to his wife. The paper addressed to Madge, he 
tuok up and held in the long thin scarred hands 
as if it were a thing capable of feeling. He 
broke the sca? and took the paper from the 
envelope, performing the operation mechanically, 
whilst the far-away look was in his eyes, and 
the Something he had sought but could not reach 
was fading from his vision altogether. His was 
the kind of expression with which one who 
knows he is doomed watches the last sunset 
displaying its brief, changing glories on the 
horizon. The broad streams of gleaming amber 
and opal are quietly transfused into the pensive 
gray of twilight, and the darkness follows 

‘They must never know.’ 

He made a movement as if to drop the paper 
into the fire, paused, ani his eyes rested on the 
writing, although they did not distinguish the 
words, And there was no need; for they only 
represented in a feeble way thoughts which were 
always present to his mind. 

‘I must speak ’—such were the written words 
—‘or I shall lose ol} self-restraint. You cannot 
be harmed by what is put down-here. Perhaps 
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you will never see it; you certainly shall not 
until after my funeral, and then you may be 
able to understand and think none the less kindly 
of me for this confession. 

‘You have seen me in my darkest moods, and 
you have wondered at my melancholy—wondered 
why I who had been granted such a large measure 
of what the world esteems prosperity should find 
no contentment in it. I have partly explained 
the cause to Philip: I could not explain it to 





ou. 
my ‘With bitter reason I early learned to believe 
that money—mere money—was the source of all 
earthly happiness. I was mistaken, and found 
out my mistake too late. I should have been 
content, perhaps happy in a way, if I could have 
one on to the end without the knowledge that 
fis want of Love is the only real sorrow which 
can enter into man or woman’s life. But there 
was nobody to lead me out of the miserable con- 
viction which took possession of my mind as I 
watched those dearest to me fall one by one, not 
with the merciful swiftness of soldiers in battle, 
but in the lingering torments of soul and body 
which come to those who are poor. 

‘Left alone, I looked around. The whole 
world was my enemy, to be conquered by forec 
and stratagem. Any man may be rich, I said, 
who has ao clear head and no conscience ; who 
is willing to abandon all sentiment, forego all 
trivial pleasures, and give himself absolutely to 
the service of the world’s idol. I gave myself to 
the idol; and wealth came to me in increasing 
stores year by year, month by month, day by day. 

‘At first, the sense of my victory sufficed ; but 
soon there came the consciousness that this was 
not happiness; it was the successful working of 
a machine. I craved for something more, but 
did nut know what it was. My wile’s affection, 
I knew, belonged to another: I had married her 
with that knowledge. I tried to win the friend- 
ship of my children; but the girls had learncd 
to regard me with a kind of fear, Coutts with 
indifference, and Philip was the only one who 
could speak to me with frankness. His generous 
nature comforted me, but did not fill up the 
void in my life. 

‘I was still seeking the Something which was 
necessary to me, and at length I jound it in 
You. ... Yes, you taught me what love was 
—I loved you with all the (@vour of youth. 
My years, my experience of the world intensified 
the love which I had never known beiore. I 
was prepared to sacrifice all my possessions, all 
my hopes, for you. 

‘Do not start away and cast the paper from 
you; I have made the sacriftce. 

‘At the same moment in which the treasure 
; that would have made life beautiful was revealed 
to me, there was also revealed the impossibility 
of its ever becoming mine. I was like a sacaman 
who is shipwrecked and sinks within sight of 
land. I will not try to tell you through what 
pain I Ley to the recognition of the duty Love 
imposed—to help forward your happiness in an 
direction in which you might think it lay. I will 
hot try to tell you with what agitation I learned 
for the first time, what must have become known 
to me long before, had it not been for the morbid 
isolation in which my daya were passed, that you 
and Philip were betrathed. 





TAX 


‘My first desire then was to bring about your 
union as speedily as pussible, believing that I 
should find my peace in having the privilege of 
calling you danghter. Meeting your uncle Craw- 
shay in the market-place, I took him to a private 
apartment in the inn and endeavoured to explain 
my wishes, I must have spoken stupidly, for 
he misunderstood me, and funcied that the pro- 
posal was on my own account. His misconcep- 
tion startled and confused me, and he left me 
in great indignation. 

f thought of following him to Willowmere 
and explaining ; but the effurt already made had 
tried me so much, that not feeling sure of what 
awkwardness of speech or what irrepressible sign 
of emotion might betray my seeret, I determined 
to let matters take their course, whilst my task 
should be to keep Philip at home and to hasten 
the marriage. You know how earnestly 1 strove 
to carry out that lution. 

‘You and Philip will be happy. You two have 
found in time the golden key FP tite, and in.your 
happiness I shall find mine at last. I want to 
live till then; and, after, I shall pass away 


eontent,’ 





The invalid seemed to arouse from a sad and 
yet pleasing dream, for there was a faint smile 
on lis worn face, and the eyes seemed to brighten 
as with the consciousness of victory—that greatest 
of all victories, the conquest of self, 

He rang the hand-bell, and Madge herself 
promptly answered the summons. 

‘lt ia you I wanted, my child. . . . How good 
and patient you have been with me—Madge. 
Tuke notice, 1 am to call you henceforth, Madge, 
my child,’ 

‘And I shall call you father, she said tenderly, 
taking one of his hands und stroking it alfec- 
tionately. 

He was silent for oa few moments; then liftin 
lis head, he drew her towards lim and kisee 
her with strange solemnity on the brow. 

‘Yes, my child) he said calinly, ‘that is the 
name which commands a ae of your love— 
and you will vive me a little of it?’ 

‘A great deal of it—you may be sure of that,’ 
she answered, blushing slightly, and thinkin, 
how could she do otherwise than give a great dea 
of love to Philip’s father, 

‘You give me more comfort than you know, 
my dear daughter. Now take this paper and 
place it on the fire, su that 1 way see it burn to 
ashes.’ 

She obeyed unquestioningly; and he watched 
the flame stretching its white fingers round the 
secret which was to die with him ; saw the paper 
curl into black and white films; and then he 
deew a long breath of relief. . 

‘They can never know now,’ was bis mental 
exclamation, ‘Thank God it is done, and by 
her hand.’ 

There was a little while of dreamy silence, 
during which Madze stood by his side, holding 
his hand, and anxiously noting every change on 
his countenance. The changes were rapid and 
curious as those#.£ a kaleidoscope: now there 
was pain; again a stern frown, as if checking 
some rebellious spirit, and anon o serene smile 
of resignation and content. With this latter 
expreszion he locked up to her, 
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‘Call Philip.’ 

The son was immediately in attendance. 

‘I hope you are not exerting yourself too much, 
sir,’ was his anxious observation. 

‘O no; I am wonderfully strong this after- 
noon, and am taking advantage of the renewed 
strength to put some matters straight, which being 
done, will relieve my mind, and so give me the 
better chance of a speedy recovery. But it is 
as well to be prepared for the worst; and there- 
fore I wish to have the satisfaction of handin; 

ou this packet in Madge’s presence. You will 
earn from it that when I took from you the 
portion of my fortune which would have been 
ours in the ordinary course of events, I gave 
ub to your future wife. I did not intend you 
to know this until after my death; but as your 
uncle has come to grief, I am desirous of relieving 
your mind as soon as possible from any fear o 
the future ; and I should have been glad to have 
helped Austin Shield out of his difficulties, 
for your mother’s sake—but he would refuse 
any help that came from me.— What is that?’ 

The exclamation was caused by one of the 
oak pancls facing hin slowly moving aside and 
reveuling the form of a man. 


MORE USES OF PAPER. 


TRE place of timber in construction bids fair 
to be taken by papier-mach¢, and it may claim 
to rival iron itself in the multiplicity of its indus- 
trial applications, LBesides the advantage of its 
cheap construction, papier-miché is not affected 
by lianas of temperature, does not crack, lke 
wood or plaster, and is never discoloured by rust. 
It can be bronzed, painted, polished, or gilded, 
made heavy or light as required, and possesses 
greater adaptability for quick removal or udjust- 
ment than most other materials, Its uses in archi- 
tecture seem to have no limit, as has been shown 
by building and popes furnishing a dwelling- 
house entirely of th 

report, a hinge hotel is about to be constructed 
in America in which paper will take the place 
of stone and brick. dhe fourth paper dome in 
the United States and, it is thought, in the 
world, will crown the new Observatory at 
Columbia College, in New York. A trade 
journal remarks that besides the paper dome 
at the Troy Polytechnic, there is a second at 
West Point, and a third at Beloit College. That 
at West Pot is said to be the largest, but that 
at Columbia College the best in” construction 
and arrangement. The method used in the 
mantfacture of the paper is hept a seerct, the 
makers using a patented process. The dome is 
made in sections—twenty-four in number. They 
are bent over towards the inside at the edges 
and bolted to ribs of wood. The shell, though 
very thin, is ag stiff as sheet-iron. On one side 
of the dome is the oblong opening for the tele- 
scope, and over this a shutter, also of paper, but 
stiffened with wood-lining, which slides around 
on the outside of the dome. The whole dome 
is su light that the hand can turn it. 

Aa regards the uses of papier-miché in Europe, 
we hear of a complete church being built in 
Bavaria, having columns, walls, altar, roof, and 
epire all of this material Some of the most 





tasteful halls on the continent and in this country | as genuine tobacco. 
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mirrora, frames, and gilded chandeliers are of ita 
composition. Pedestals, newels, vases, furniture, 
and ornaments of all kinds, no less than floors 
and staircases, gas-pipes, and even chimney-shafts, 
can be made of it. In Breslau, a chimney-shaft 
fifty feet high is said to have been made of paper- 
Hage? chemically impregnated so ag to resist com- 
ustion. 

Incombustible as well as water-proof paper is 
now no novelty, and has before been alluded to 
in this Journal; but an account of some further 
experiments in this line has since reached 
us. M. G. Meyer of Paris recently exhibited to 
the ‘Société d’Encouragement pour PIndustrie 
nationale’ specimens of an incombustible paper 
capable of taking on inks of various shades, and 
also paintings, and preserving them even in the 
fire of a gas-flaine. It was stated by him that 
the papery and documents shown had been for 
four hours in a pottery furnace, and had displayed 
undoubted fire-resisting properties. Paper of this 
indestructible nature should be in good demand 
for wills, deeds, and account-books, &e. It is 
also suitable for wall-covering, and ought, we 
should think, to be of great value for theatrical 
decorations and scenery. The latter can be 
rendered uninflammable by using this inventors 
material as well as his incombustible colours. 
While on the subject of decoration may be men- 
tioned the new kind of satin paper recently 
brousht out for this purpose. It is made by 
covering cummon paper with adhesive size, and 
sprinkling dyed asbestos powder on its moist 
surface. Asbestos readily takes up all colours, 
especially those of aniline, so that some very rich 
eflects can be produced. 

Paper curtains, counterpanes, sheets, and so 
forth, are said to have been among the objects 
of interest at the Sydney Uxhibition; and so 
there is no reason to doult the report that table- 
nupkins of the same adaptable substance are regu- 
yy supplied at the cheap dining-roome of Berlin. 
The napkins are of tissue-paper with a coloured 
ornamental border—not only because paper is 
cheaper than diaper, but as a protection against 
pufering. Indeed, so common are paper table- 
napkins said to be at Berlin, that the manufac- 
turcrs advertise them regularly in the newspapers 
at the rate of about nine or ten a penny. 

When. we think of the extracrdinary uses to 
which paper is applicd, it is not so startling to 
learn that this material may even enter into the 
composition of our post-prandial cigar, If we 
are to believe the newepapers, millions of cigars 
are annually manufactured in Havana without 
so much as a single fibre of tobacco-leaf being 
utilised in the process of their fabrication, The 
reat. struw-paper factory in New York State 
ine for some time been making a peculiar sort 
of extremely thin fine paper, which it has been 
discovered ig used for making cigars, This we 
are told is thoroughly soaked in a solution com- 
posed of tobacco refuse boiled in water, then dried 


j and pressed between stamps, which impart to it 


the appearance of the finest leaf so exactly os 
to defy detection even on the part of the experi- 
enced in such matters. Of these paper-leaves are 
fabricated the spurious cigars alluded to, which 
are exported from Cuba to all parta of the world 
The cost of their production 
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‘je nothing in oe with the prices at which 


they are dispo A slight difference in 
weight between the genuine and the spurious 
cigar of identical brand and size, affords, it is 
stated, the only certain means of detecting this 
fraud, so alike in appearance are the weeds of 
real tobacco and their counterfeit presentments 
in straw-paper. 

As delicate sheets of paper can be made to serve 
for steel or iron, it 1s casily understood that 
school-slates can be manufactured from similar 
apparently unpromising beginnings, They are 
made of white cardboard, covered with a film 
formed by the action of sulphuric acid on tissue- 
paper. This covering, according to an American 
journal, is probably a modification of celluloid. 
The slates can be used with a lead-pencil or with 
ink ; and to remove the marks, the slate is washed 
with cold water. <A special ink is also prepared 
for use with these white slates. Another fomn 
of slate is made by coating the white cardboard 
with water-glass. It may be used with lead- 

neils or coloured crayons. When the surface 

ecomes soiled, the water-glass may be rubbed off 
with sand-paper, and a new film may be put on 
with @ sponge or brush dipped in water-glass, 

To the number of paper-inaking materials now 
in use must be added an old weed of the nettle 
species, not of the stinging kind. From the bark 
of certain shrubs, also, several kinds of Japanese 
paper are made. ‘The strongest and = com- 
monest is made from the bark of the mitsuma. 
A paper of superior quality is likewise made 
from the kozu, a small tree of the mulberry 
family, imported from China. The inner bark of 
both shrubs is washed and dried, softened in 
steam and boiling water, and afterwards beaten 
with staves until a fine paste is formed. This 
paste mixed with water is then made into paper 
in the ordinary way. 

A new use of cedar-bark has been undertaken 
at New Bedford, Massachusetts. The Acushnet 
paper-mill at that point is, if appears, nearly 
completed, and was built for the express purpose 
of manufacturing pulp and paper from cedar- 
bark. This, we are told, is the first enterprise 
of the kind ever uudertaken. The bark is taken 
from shingle butts that are sixteen inches Jong, 
and are bundled for ehipment like laths. The 
new mill will work up three cords of bark a 
day. The first product will bafur carpet linings ; 
Lut the paper is said to be equally adapted to 
other purposes. 

A new method of preparing soluble wool from 
tissues in which wool and cotton are combined 
has been discovercd. When subjected to a cur- 
rent of superheated steam under a preseure of 
five atmospheres, the wool melts and falls to 
the bottom of the pan, leaving the cotton, linen, 
and other vegetable fibres clean and_in a con- 
dition suitable for paper-making. The melted 
wool is afterwards evaporated tu dryness, when 
it becomes completely soluble in water. The 
increased value of the rags is said to be sufficient 
to cover the whole cost of the operation, 

With the use of the papyrus, as is well known, 
the Egyptians were ane acquainted, and ite 
manufacture was a government monopoly, as paper- 
making is to this day at Boulak, the river-port 
of Cairo, The remarkable aptitude for paper- 
making displayed by the Boulak Arabs is an 


hereditary accomplishment. The Daira 
manufactory in the suburb of Boulak ly 
employed, we are told, more than two hundred 
hands before the late war, almost all natives. 
Most of the paper turned out is for packing - 
purposes ; but thousands of reams of good writ- 
Ing and ‘printing paper are also manufactured, 
The writing-paper is made specially for Arabic 
writing ; and what is produced in excesa of the 
requirements of the country is exported eastward, 
artly to Arabia, and a small portion even to 
ndia, Though linen and cotton rays are used 
in this factory, the interior of the stalk of the 
sugar-cane furnishes an endless supply of paper- 
making material. In the production of what is 
called ‘straw’ paper in Europe, the hilfa grass 
plays a very important part. The Daira factory 
at Boulak enjoys a monopoly of this industry 
in Egypt; and ip connection with it is the 
National Printing Office, also under the control 
of the same adruinistration, 

In conclusion, some reference may be made 
to a published work entitlel The Paper Mill 
Lrectory of the World, which will appear annu- 
ally. It contains a complete catalogue of all the 
peper and pulp mills on the globe. The total 
nuinber of alla existing is four thousand four 
linndred and sixty-three. The German Empire, 
with over eleven lundred, heads the list in point 
of numbers, the United States following very 
closely. hen we have France with considerably 
more than five hundred, Austro-Hungary, Eng- 
land, Italy, Russia, Spain, Sweden, Canada and 
Norway, the remainder being scattered over 
various parts of the world, It appears that 
the mills in the United States are capable of 
turning out seven million some odd hundred 
thousand pounds-weight, in round numbers, of 
pulp and paper daily. Over a million pounds 
is produced in Massachusetts alone. 


ONE WOMAN’S WISTORY. 
CHAPTER VIII. 


Ar the very tine Mr Dulcimer was assisting 
Miss Wynter across the stepping-stuncs, the 
stranger whose unexpected eee the pre- 
vious night had so startled Madame De Vigne 
wus pacing leisurely up the valley in the direction 
of the waterfall. . 

When, on inquiring for Madame De Vigne 
at the hotel that morning, he was told that 
she had gone out for the day with a picnic 
party, his suspicious nature at once took the 
alarm. Might she not by some means have 
discovered his presence in the hotel? he asked 
himself; and might not this story of the picnic 
he nothing more than a subteriige, by means 
of which she would obtain a start of several 
hours in her efforts to escape from him? Ie 
at once ordered a fly and set off in pursuit. 
On reaching the place where the wagonettes 
had been left, he found that if he persisted in 
his eearch for Madame De Vigne, he would be 
compelled to do the rest of the distance on foot. 
Hie disliked walf.ag, but in this case there was 
no help for it; accordingly, he sct out on his 
way to the glen with such grace as there might 
be in him. 

He was a man to all appearance about forty 
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yore of age—he might be a little older; but 
is figure was still as lithe and active as that of 
many a man of twenty. He had jet-black hair, 
and his closely cropped beard and moustache 
. were of the same hue. He had large, white, car- 

nivorous-looking teeth, and small black eyes as 

jiercing as gimleta, with now and then a strange, 
urtively suspicious look glancing at you out of 
their corners. His features were aquiline, rather 
finely cut, and his complexion sallow. By the 

majority of people he would have been accounted 
a fairly handsome man. He was fashionably 
dressed, but it was after the fashion of a Parisian 

dandy, not that of a ™-~don swell; and there 
is a vast difference in tur «gles of the two. 

When he had passed through the wicket which 
ave admittance to the glen and was within a 
ew yards of the bridge, he paused and gazed 
around. Not a creature wag to be seen, for, 
before this, Dick and Bella had gone on a further 

journey of exploration and were no longer visible. 

‘So! This must be the place where they told 
me that I should find her, said the stranger to 
himsclf in French. ‘But she is not here. Well, 
I can wait’ He advanced a few yards farther 
up the glen. ‘We could not have a better place 
Sor our meeting. There will be no one to over- 
hear what we shall have to say to each other. 
Ah, ma chére Mora, what a surprise for you! 
How enchanted you will be to find that your 
brave Hector ig not dead, as they wrote and told 

you he was, but alive, and burning to embrace 
you! What happiness for both of us !? 

Hc had been climbing slowly up the ravine, 
and by this time he had reached the spot where 
Mora had been sitting but a short time before. 
IJer sketch-book attracted his eye; he took it 
up and opened it, 

‘Hers! Here is her name. She cannot be 
far awoy. A man’s head—a likeness evidently. 
The same again—and yet again. I must find 
out the name of this monsieur. I shall have 
much pleasure to introduce myself to him’ A 
slight noise startled him. He shut the book and 
raised his eyes. ‘Ah! here comes my angel,’ 
he exclaimed. ‘Sacre bleu! she is handsomer 
than ever.’ 

For the moment Mora did not perceive him. 
When she did, she put a hand quickly to her 
heart and gave a great yasp. 

‘Ah!’ What a volume of meaning that little 
word conveyed ! 

Monsieur De Mirayel—for such was the name 
he now chose to be known ly—advanced a step 
or two smilingly, and bowed with all a French- 
man’s grace. ‘Me vowci!’ he said. ‘ Hector—thy 
husband—not dead, but alive and’—— 

She stopped him with an imperious gesture. 
‘Wretch—coward—felon !’ she exclaimed, and 
her voice scemed to express the concentrated 

ion and hatred of years, ‘T could never quite 

ieve that I had been fortunate enough to lose 
you for ever. I had a presentiment that I should 
some day see you again. Why have you followed 
me? ButI need not ask. It is to rob me again, 
as you robbed me before. Foleur !’ 

he stood before him drawn up to the full 
height of her magnificent Leauty, her bosom 
heaving, her eyes dilating, her head thrown 
slightly back, her clenched hands hanging by 
her sides, her shoulders a little raised. Even 
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ithe scoundrel whom she had addressed could not 


help admiring her as she towered before him in 
all the splendour of her passion. 

A small red spot flamed on either cheek, but 
his voice had still a smile in it when next he 
spoke. ‘Ah ha!’ he said ‘You are still the 
same charming Mora that you always were! You 
still call me by the same pretty names! How it 
brings back the days of long ago !’ 

How much money do you want of me?’ she 
demanded abruptly. ‘What price bath expect 
me to pay that I may rid my: of your 
presence ¢” 

‘Softly, ma chére, softly. I have not been at 
all this great trouble and expense to discover 
you, without having something to say to you. 
I want to talk what you English call busineas. 

‘Name your price and leave me.’ 

‘ Taisez-vous, je vous prie. You are here, and 
you must listen to me. You cannot help yourself.’ 

Madame De Vigne bit her lip, but did not reply. 

De Miravel sat down, crossed his legs, leant 
back a little, and looked up ot her with half-shut 
eyes. ‘Five years ago,’ he began, ‘you received 
a certain letter in which you were informed 
that I was dead. That Ictter, by some strange 
error, was forwarded to the wrong person. It 
was not I, your husband, who was dead, but 
another man of the same name—another Hector 
Laroche. When the mistake waa discovered, you 
had left the place where you had previously 
been living, and no one knew what had become 
of you. Two years ago I found myself in Paris 
again. When [ had arranged my private affairs, 
which had suffered during my long absence, I 
began to make inqniries concerning the wife from 
whom I had been so cruelly torn, and whom 
my heart was blecding to embrace.’ 

‘ Menteur!’ ground out Mora between her 
teeth. 

Tle waved, as it were, the epithet aside with 
an airy gesture of his hand, and continued: 
‘For a long time I could hear nothing concerning 
her, and I began to fear that I had lost her for 
ever. But at length a clue was put into my 
hands. I discovered that, in consequence of the 
death of a relative, ny incomparable wife had 
come into a fortune of twelve thousand francs 
a year—that she had changed her name from 
Madame Laroche to that of her aunt, Madame 
De Vigne, and tfixt she and her sister had gone 
to make their home in England. Naturally, [ 
follow my wife to England, and here, to-day, 
me voici!’ 

‘Your price—name your price,’ was all that 
the lady deigned to answer. 

‘Pardon. I am not in want of money—at 
present. It was my wife whom I sotghy ae 
where, and now that I have found her, I do 
not intend ever to leave her again.’ 

‘ Liar and villain!’ 

‘Doucement, je vous prie. Listen! I am no 
longer so young as I once was. I have travelled 
—TI have seen the world—I am blast. I want 
a home—I want what you English call my own 
fireside. Where, then, should be my home— 
where should be my fireside, but with my wife— 
the wife from whom I have been torn for so 
many cruel years, but whom, parole d’honneur, 
H have never ceased to love and cherish in my 

eart !’ 
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F ‘Qh! this is too much, murmured Mora under 
her breath, the fingers of one hand griping those 
of the other like a vice. The tension was becoming 

ter than she could bear. 

‘But there need be no scandal, no éclaircisse- 
ment among my dear wife’s English friends,’ 
went on De Miravel with the same hard, set 
smile. ‘I have thought of all that Madame 
Laroche is dead—Hector Laroche is dead. In 
their place we have here, Madame De Vigne, a 
charming widow; and Monsieur De Miravel, a 
bachelor not too antique to marry. Monsieur 
De Miravel has known and admired Madame 
De Vigne before her marriage to her late hushand. 
What more natural than that he should admire 
her still, that he should make her an offer of 
his hand, and that she should accept it? So 
one day Madame De Vigne and Monsieur De 
Miravel are quietly married, and, pouf! all the 
respectable English friends have dust thrown in 
their eyes !? 

For a moment or two Mora stared at him in 
e jence; then she said in a low voice: ‘And you 
; fee this to me !—to me!” 

‘Sérieusement, ma chére—s¢ricusement. 
e beautiful little scheme.’ 

‘If you will not take your price and leave me, 
T at least can leave you,’ she answered in low, 
determined tones. ‘No power on carth can 
compel me to live with you for a single hour 
as your wife, and no power shall. I would 
svoner drop dead at your feet.’ 

The Frenchman bent lis head and sniffed at 
the flower in his button-hole. When he lifted 
his face again there was a strange expression in 
his eyes, which his unhappy wife remembered 
only too well, and caused her to shudder in spite 
of herself. She felt that the scorpion’s sting of 
what he had to say to her was yet to come, 
When he next spoke, there was the same cold, 
eruel glitter in his eyes that travellers tell us is 
to be seen in the eyes of a cobra at the moment 
it is about to strike. 

‘Mademoiselle your sister—what a beautiful 
young lady she is!’ he said, speaking even more 
softly than he had done before, and balancing his 
cane on a couple of fingers as he spoke. ‘1 saw 
her this morning for the first time. She is to 
be married in a little while to the son of a rich 
English mitlord. Is it not so? HR Wen! 1 wonder 
what this rich milord, this Sis William, would 
say, and what the youns gentleman, his son, 
would say, if they were told that the sister of 
the charming Mademoiselle Clarice was the wife 
of a deporté—of Hector Laroche, a man who had 
worked out a sentence of penal servitude at 
Noumea, Of course the rich Sir William would 
at once take Monsieur Laroche to lunch with; 
him at his club, and the young gentleman would | 
present him with a little cheque for five or six ; 
thousand francs ; and he would be asked to give} 
the bride away at the wedding, and he would 
sign his name in the register, thus—‘ Hector 
Laroche, ex-déporté, number 897.”" 

For a moment or two it seemed to Mora as if 
earth and heaven were coming together. 

; ie fiend! miscreant! that is your scheme, 
1s it 

‘T have shown you my cards’ he answered 
with a shrug. ‘I have hidden nothing from you. 
So now, chére Madame De Vigne, you have only | 
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to give your promise to marry your devoted De 
Miravel; and the moment you do that, Hector 
Laroche dies and is buried out of sight for ever, 
and neither Sir William nor his son will know 
that such a vaurien ever existed.’ 

‘Leave me—leave me!’ she exclaimed in a 
hoarse whisper. 

He glanced at her keenly. It was evident that 
just at present she could bear no more. It was 
not his policy to drive her to extremities He 
rose from hia seat. 

‘I will go and promenade myself for a little 
while, he said. ‘In half an hour I will return? 

He raised his hat as he might have done to 
a duchess. She stood a little aside, to let him 

ass, but did not allow her eyes to rest on him 
or a moment. He turned and took the path 
which led up the ravine. 

Mora sane downg wearily on the scat he had 
vacated. At thut moment she felt os if she 
would have becn grateful for the earth to open 
and swallow her up. She was appalled at the 
blackness of the gulf to the edge of which her 
husband had just dragged her, What should 
she do? Whither should she turn? Tc whom 
should she look for help? Alas! in all the wide 
world there was ne one who could help her— 
least of all the man whose strong protecting love 
had seemed but yesterday as though it were able 
to shicld he: from every harm. 

‘IT am in the coils of a Python that will 
slowly but surcly strangl. me,’ she said. * ¥es— 
death alone can release me. And only yesterday 
1 was so huppy! If 1 could Lut have died at 
the moment Marold pressed his lips to mine! 
Why does he not come? I must tell him 
everything—everything. And after that?’ She 
shud Roruil and rose to her feet. ‘And he loves 
me so much !? she said with a heart-broken sigh. 
‘Poor Harvld! Poor Harold 1? 

Scarcely conscivus of what she was doing, she 
turned and took the same path that she had 
taken before when she went to watch for Culonel 
Woodruffe’s coming up the valley. Her one 
burning desire now was to see him; beyond that, 
her inind at present refused to go. 


‘T am afraid that as an ambassador the coloneb 
was a failure.’ 

The speaker was Mr Etheridge, and it was to 
Clarice Loraine that his remark was addressed. 

Mr Etheridge had had pvinted out to him 
and had duly admired the view so much extolled 
by the young girl, and the two were now slowly 
sauntering back to their etarting-puint. By this 
time Clarice felt herself quite at case with her 
companion, so much 50, indesd, that in her 
prettily confidential way she had told him all 
about how Archie and she became acquainted, 
how they grew to love cach other, how Archie 
proposed and was accepted, and how surprised 
they all were afterwards to find that he was a 
baronet’s eon. Then she went on to tell him 
of Archie’s letter to his father, the first result of 
which was Colonel Woodruffe’s visit at the vi e, 

‘Well, and why’ happened after the colone ‘a 
visit?’ continued ‘str Etheridge. 

‘Archie wrote again, twice; but there came 
no answer till yesterday, when he received the 
which summoned him to meet his father 
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‘Supposing Sir William should refuse his 
consent, what would the result be im that 
case 1’ 

‘That is more than I can tell,’ she answered 
with a little trembling of her lips. ‘But before 
Archie left us, my sister told him that he went 
away a free man—that if his father were 
opposed to the marriage, we should Jook upon 
his promise as if it had never been given; and 
that if we never saw him again, we should 
know the reason why, and never blame him in 
our thoughts.’ 

‘And you agreed with what your sister said?’ 

‘With every word of it’ 

‘That was very brave of you. But what had 
Mr Archie to say to such an arrangement?’ 

‘He laughed it to scorn. He said he would 
do all that lay in his power to win his father’s 
consent, but that—that’ ‘ 

‘In any case, he would hold you to your 
promise, and come back and claim you for his 
wife?) Mr Archie would find himself a ver 
poor man if Sir William were to cut off his 
allowance.’ 

‘That is a prospect which does not seem to 
frighten him in tho least.’ 

‘But doubtless it would not be without its 
effect upon you, Miss Loraine. You would 
hardly care to tie yourself for life to a 





a a 

‘O Mr Etheridge, what ao strange opinion 
you must have formed of me! I would marry 
Archie if he had not a sovereign to call his 
own. 

‘The charming imprudence of a girl in love. 
Then you would marry him in opposition to his 
father’s wishes ?’ 

‘Now you ask me a question that I cannot 
answer. That, and that only, would cause me 
to hesitate’ 

‘Why should the wishes of a selfish valetudi- 
narian—of @ man whom you have never seen— 
cause you to hesitate, or be allowed to come 
between you and the happiness of your life? 

‘Ah! but could I ever be really happy with 
the knowledge for ever in my mind that I had 
been the cause of separating « father from his 
son, and that by becoming Archie’s wife I had 
blighted the fairest prospects of his life? And 
then, perhaps—who can tell?—after a time he 
might become a little tired of me—men do 
sometimes tire of their wives, don’t they 7— 
ond then he might begin to remember and 
regret all that he had sacrificed in marrying 
me; and that, I think, would nearly break my 
heart.’ 

The old man Jaid his hand caressingly on her 
arm for a moment. ‘Well, well, we must hope 
for tho best,’ he said. ‘We must hope that Sir 
William will not prove a very tlinty-hearted 
Pape 

she smiled up pratefully in his face. ‘Tell 
mo, Mr Etheridge, 18 Sir William a very terrible 
peraon to have to do with?’ 

He broke into a little Jangh. ‘Terrible, miss? 
No; hanily that, 1 think; but eccentric, if you 
please. The fact is that Sir William is one of 
those men of whom it can never be predicated 
with certainty what view he will take, or what 
conclusion he will arrive at, with regard to any 
matter that may be brought before him. He 
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has an obnoxious habit of thinking and deciding 


for himself, and is seldom led by the opinions 
of others. Yos, undoubtedly Sir William is a 
very eccentric man,’ 

They had 
time. ‘Why, 
Woodruffe !’ exclaimed Clarice, 
—and so will Mora be.’ 

‘Evidently the colonel is a favourite, said Mr 
Etheridge drily. 

‘Of course he is. Everybody likes Colonel 
Woodruffe. But probably you know him already, 
Mr Etheridge ?’ 

‘I have met him occasionally at Sir William's 
house. I have no doubt he would remember 
me if you were to mention my name.’ 

‘T will go and speak to him, if you will excuse 
me for a few moments.’ 

Clarice sped quickly across the bridge. Mr 
Etheridge sat down on the parapet and fanned 
himself with his hat. 

The colonel, who had been gazing round him 
in sume perplexity, hurricd forward the moment 
he perceived Miss Loraine. 

‘Good-morning, Colonel Woodruffe, said the 
girl as she held out her hand. ‘I am delighted 
to find that you have discovered us.’ 

‘Your sister told me that you were all to be 
at High Ghyll to-day, so I have driven round 
in search of you. But where are the rest of 
the party ?” 

‘Gone in scarch of the picturesque, I have no 
doubt. Mora was here ao little while ago; and 
see’—pointing with her finger—‘yonder are her 
sketch-book and shawl, so that she cannot be 
far away.’ 

The colonel had been gazing over Clarice’s 
shoulder at Mr Etheridge. ‘Whom have you 
yonder?’ he asked. ‘I seem to know his face? 

‘Such a dear old gentleman !--Mr Etheridge, 
Sir William Ridsdale’s secretary.’ 

‘Sir William Ridsdale’s secretary !’ echoed the 
colonel with an air of stupefaction. 

‘Yes; he recognised you the moment he saw 
you, He says that he has met you occasionally 
at Sir William’s house.’ 

‘Qh, indeed! But what has brouzht him here, 
may I ask ?? 

‘He has come all the way from Spa with a 
letter for Archie from his father. But when he 
reached here this’morning, he found that Archie 
had been telegraphed for last evening to meet 
his father in London,—It seems very strange, 
doesn't it? But then, as Mr Etheridge says, Si 
William is a very eccentric man.’ 

‘Very vecentric, indeed, responded the colonel 
absently. 

‘So that of course accounts for it—But yonder 
comes Mora,’ 

The colonel turned eagerly. ‘Then, with your 
permission, I will leave you to Mr Etheridge.’ 

‘We shall see vou at luncheon, of course ?’ 

‘You may rely upon me not to miss that,’ 
answered the colonel with a laugh. 

Clarice kissed her hand to her sister, and then 
went back to Mr Etheridse. She wanted to 
afford the colonel an opportunity for a téte-d-téte 
with Mora, so she at once proposed another ramble 
to Mr Etheridge, who assented with alacrity. 

The moment Colonel Woodruffe drew near Mora 
De Vigne, he saw that some was amisa, 


ot 
‘ declare, yonder comes Colonel 
‘Iam so pleased 


oF 


back to the bridge by this || 


rem 
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She looked an altogether different woman from 
her whom he had parted from only a few hours 
before with a tender light of love and happiness 
in her eyes. His heart misgave him as he walked 

up to her. 

‘What has happened?’ he asked in anxious 
tones as he took her hand. ‘What has wrought 
this change in you? Your hand is like ice.’ 

She gazed wp into his face for a moment or 
two without speaking, with a dumb, pitiful wist- 
fulness in her eyes, that affected him strangely. 
Then she said: ‘Why did you not read the 
letter which I gave you last evening?’ 

He gazed at ber for a moment. ‘You know 
ny reasons for not reading it. But why do you 
ask that now?’ 

‘Because, if you had read it, you would have 
saved me from having to tell so much to-day, 
which, in that case, you would have known 
yesterday.’ 

‘Pardon me, but you speak in enigmas.’ 

*You have read of earthquakes, although you 
may never have felt the shock of one. One 
minute all is fair, bright, and beautiful ; the next, 
there is nothing but ruin, disaster, and death. 
Since I saw you yesterday, the foundations of 
my life, which I thought nothing could ever 
shake more, have crumbled into utter ruin around 
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me? 

*How can that be, while I am here to guard 
and cherish you? Yvsterday, you gave me your 
love—vour hfe. What power on exurth can tear 
them from me?’ 

‘Ah me! Listen, and you shall learn.’ 

She sat for a few moments with bent head, 
as if scarcely knowing how to begin. The 
colonel was standing a little way from her, one 
of his arms twincd round the slender stem of a 
sapling. 

‘What I am about to tell you is the life-story 
of a most unhappy woman,’ she said, lifting her 
head and gazing sadly into his eyes. 
was an Englishman, who was engaged for many 
years in business near Paria. I was educated 
im a convent, as girls are educated in France. 
I had left the convent about a year, and was 
keeping my father’s house—my mother having 
dic: 
school—when a certain Monsicur Larovhe became 
a frequent visitor. Defore long, my fathcr told 
me that his affairs were deeply iAvelved. Laroche 
was the only man who could or would save} 
him, and that only on condition that I became } 
his wife. I was little more than a child in' 
worldly knowledge ; I knew that in France the 
question of a girl's marriage is always settled 


‘My father ! 


meanwhile, and niy sister being away at; 





by her parents; so, although I already detested 
the man, I yielded to my father’s entreaties, and ; 
became Madame Laroche. Within a year, my | 
father died—by his own hand.’ 

‘My poor Mora !? 

‘Whatever wreck of property he left behind, 
my husband contrived to obtain possession of. : 
But before that time, I knew him to be an} 
inveterate gambler, and worse! Of my life at) 
that time I care not now to speak. Can there} 
be many such men as he in the world—such 
tigers in human form? I hope not. 

‘Some time after, when my life had become 
a burden almost greater than I could bear, there | 
came news of the death of my godmother, and | 
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that she had left me a legacy of two thousand 
pounds. The money bad not been six hours in 
my ession, before my husband broke open 
my bureau and robbed me of the whole of it, 
together with my own and my mothers jewels 
I was left utterly destitute. A few months later 
came the war, the siege of Paria, and the famine. 
Oh! that terrible time. I often live it over 
again in my dreams even now.’ 

‘And you have gone throuzh all this!’ said 
the colonel. 

‘T had no tidings of my hueband till the war 
was over, resumed Mora. ‘Then came news 
indecd. He had been detected cheating at cama 
—there had been a quarrel—the lights had heen 
blown out, and the man who had aceused him 
had been shot through the heart. My husband 
was tried, found guilty, and condemned to a 
long term of penal servitude.’ 

‘A happy riddance for you and every one,’ 
remarked the colonel with a shrug. 

‘T had friends who did not Sade me in my 
extremity. I gave lessons in English, and 80 
contrived to live. One day there came an official 
notification that my husband was dead. He had 
died in prison, and had been buried in a convict’s 
grave. Was it wicked to feel ylad when I read 
the news? If so, then was I wicked indecd.’ 

‘No one but a hyporrite could have pretended 
to feel othei wise than glad’ 

‘My sister was with me by that time. I never 
told her the history of my marriage, and my 
husband she bad never seen. Shoe knew only 
that I had heen deserted and was now a widow. 
Our quict life went on for a time, and then, by 
the death of an aunt, E came into poysession of 
a small fortune. 1 changed my name, as requested 
in my aunt’s will, and after a little while Clarice 
and I came to England. The rest you know.’ 

The colonel louked puzzled. ‘Pardon me,’ he 
said, ‘if I fail to sue why you have thought it 
needful to tell me to-day that which I did not 
wish or ask to be enlightened about yesterday, 

‘Lhave told you this to-day becuuse yesterday, 
a little while after you left me, I saw—my 
husland.’ 

“Your husband !—But how’ He stared 
at her as though he could not say another word. 
Mora was now the calmer of the two. 

‘The letter which I reccived five years ago 
informing me of his death wat sent to me in 
error, Another man bearing the sume name as 
my husband—a déporté like him, had died; and 
somehow one conviet would avem tu have been 
mistaken for the other.’ 

*O Mora, Mora, and am I theu to lose youl? 
erjied the colonel, 

She did not speak; but at that moment all 
the anguish of her soul was revealed in her 
eyes. 

involuntarily he moved frum the place where 
he had been standing and sat down by her 
side. 

‘And I love you so dearly !—so dearly |’ 

And I you!’ she answered scarcely above a 
whisper. ‘I may #4 you this now—for the last 
time. 

Their hands sought each other, touched and 
clasped. In the silence that ensucd, the leaves 
seemed whispering among themeclves of that 
which they er just beard; while the stream 
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went frothing and fuming on its way like some 
wordy egotist who cares for nothing save his own 
ceaseleas babble. 

‘And this miscreant has tracked you?’ said the 
colonel at length. 

‘He was with me but just now. 
return at any moment.’ 

‘Such vermin as he have seldom more than one 
thought, one want—Money. I am rich, and 
if’ 


He may 





Mora shook her head. ‘He wants more than 
money.’ 

‘Ha!’ 

‘You do not know Hector Laroche. As I 
said before, he is a tiger in human form. He 
loves gold; but he loves still better to have under 
his claws a writhing, helpless, palpitating victim, 
whom he can torture and play with and toss 
to and fro at his pleasure, aver whose agonies 
he can gloat, and whose heart he can slowly 
vivisect and smile while he does it.’ 

‘And he would make such a victim of you?’ 

‘He has done it once, and he would do it 
again. He is now passing under a false name. 
What he demands is, that instead of claiming me 
as the wife whom he married several years ago, 


when it was set up and loaded with its treasures. 
A goodly array they surely formed. Toys of 
every kind, moat of them very costly; for my 


friend had been regardless of expense. He caleu- 
lated that eighty pounds would scarcely cover 
the outlay upon the articles provided. hen I 


considered how easy to please in their playthings 
children often are; how tenderly the battered 
doli or dilapidated horse is sometimes cherished ; 
how the eis penay toy with the charm of novelty 
upon it, will put out of favour its guinea prede- 
cessor—for children, unlike adults, do not estimate 
‘things because of their money value—I could 
not help thinking this was a sad waste of money. 
The delicate machinery of those expensive me- 
| chanical toys would also run great risk of aes 
put out of order or broken among the crowd o 
eager children, with no parents present to guard 
them from injury. Altogether, the gorgeous 
Christmas tree seemed destined to be ‘a thing 
of beanty and of joy’ for a very short time 
indeed. 

The eventful evening arrived, and great was 
the excitement. My small daughter was a pretty 
child, and very comely she looked in her dainty 
lace-trimmed frock and pink ribbons, when, with 





T shall go throngh o second form of marriage | her young brother, she came fluttering into my 


with him under the namie he is now known by, 
aud that by such means the dark story 
former life shall be buried for ever,’ 

‘There is no Jaw, human or divine, that can 
compel you to accede to so monstrous a demand,’ 
exclaimed the colouel in tones resonant with 
indignation. 

‘As I said before—you do not know the man. 
Should I refuse to accede to his wishes, he 


of his | 
{ 





boudoir ; nurse, proud and pleased, escorting the 
pair and carrying their wraps. With true femi- 
nine instinct, the little damsel betook herself 
to the tall pier-glass, surveying her finery therein 
with much satisfaction, ‘I daresay,’ she sajd 
turning round after a prolonged gaze, ‘tlt t 
shall the nicest-dressed little girl at: afhe 
ty}? ® 
‘No, indeed—that you won't,” promptly 3 i. 





threatens to go to Sir William Ridsdale—for with | posed nurse. ‘Don’t you go to think su, a 
his usual diabolical ingenuity, he has found out! thing, dear. You'll see, when you get intojthe 
all about Clarice’s engagement—aond say to him: ' room, there’ll be a-many little ladies just as nice 
“ Are you aware that your son is about to marry .a3 yourself, perhaps even nicer.’ Which speech 
a person whose sister is the wife of a déporté— i was ao eacritice of candour on the part of nurse, 
of a man who has undergone a term of penal} who was given to regard her young charye as 
servitude?” And, O Colonel Woodruffe ! if he ; being as guod as the best, though she felt called 
does that—if he docs that, what will become of | on by duty to nip vanity in the bud. 

my pe Clarice !? The morning after a night’s dissipation is gene- 

‘A scheme worthy of the Foul Fiend himself!’ , rally a trying one, when excitement has passed off 
excluimed the colonel as he sprang to his fect, ‘and reaction set in, Late hours and hot rooms, 

There was a painful pause. The colonel was! fruits and pastries and unwholesome liquids at 
thoroughly taken aback by what he had just: times when healthy slumbers would otherwise 
heard.” At length he sail slowly: ‘Surely— } have been the order of the night, are apt to have 
surely there must be some way of escape.’ ta damaging ellect upon the temper. The present 

Mora shook her heal. ‘I know of none,’ she , occasion was no exception to the rule My 
auswered simply. children were not looking their pins when 

A few moments later, there was a noise of they appeared carrying a load of things which 
approaching footsteps. The colonel drew a pace; they laid roughly down and proceeded to turn 
or two farther away. over with a listless air. 

‘What lovely tovs!’ I exclaimed. It was 
truly an emharras de richesscs. There were trea 
sures that, if gradually bestowed, would havi 
driven the recipients wild with delight. ‘Wha 

| fortunate young people you are!’ I added 
Tur few words I am about to write upon the ' examining ‘the glittering heap that they wer 
subject of Christmas Trees for children may per- surveying so discontentedly. ‘Don’t you think 
haps be best illustrated by what originally gave | so?’ 
tise to these remarks—namely, the first festivity of | ‘The little B——~s got much better things! 
the kind attended by my own juveniles. It was | they murmured. 
given by a friend, whose rooms were narrow in| ‘This doll, so beautifully dressed ’—- 
proportion to the numbers of small people she} ‘Ah, if von had seen the one Mary got! 
expected, and seniors were therefore not included | pouted the little girl, pushing with her foot th 
in the invitations. I was asked, however, to go ‘despised doll. ‘It opened and shut its eyes, an 
on the morning of the party to inspect the tree had a pearl necklace and embroid: shoei 
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And Mary was so conceited and disagrecable | 
about it; and so ill-natured, she’d scarcely let 
me look at it. I hate Mary B——!’ 

'You were great friends with her,’ cried the 
young brother, ‘until she got that better doll; | 
and you were just as conceited, too, about your. 
own, until hers cut it out,’ 

‘Oh, you needn't talk, after the way you 
behaved to poor little Fred H——. Would you 
believe it, mamma? he ques with that poor 
child—a little mite of a fellow, not half his size— 
hustling and bullying him, and wanting to drag 
away his book that he got for a prize.’ 

‘No; I did not want to drag it away from 
him. Don’t tell stories, "Twas to be an exchange. 
I got a ridiculous toy-horse—a little rabbisley 
thing, only fit for a baby like him; and he said 
he would take it and give me the book—a lovely 
Robinson Crusor, that he couldn’t read. And then 
the stupid little fellow howled when I went to: 
get it from him.’ 

‘And you flew iuto a rage, and smashed the 
toy; and the governess said it was a shame, 
and ’—— 

‘Oh, come!’ I said, interrupting recriminations 
that were getting angry, and putting a stop to 
the dispute. | 

It was not the moment for impressing moral ! 
truths upon the young pair; but while deferring 
these to a more fitting opportunity, I made my | 
own reflections upon Christmas trees in general 
and this party in particular. 

It was plain that envy, hatred, and much ' 
uncharitablencss had resulted from it—feelings | 
latent, alas! in our poor human nature, that need , 
not premature development. J)iseuntent too, and 
rivalry and greed were, it would seem from the 
nature of the entertainment, liable to be aroused 
in childish breasts. So I locked away the dis- 
paraged prizes, until later on, when the satiety 
produced by a glut had passed off and envious 
comparisons were forgotten. 

We had merry gatherings of small people at 
wholesome hours, and happy little feasta, and 
games and romps in every-day clothes. But this 
a my children’s firat—and last—Christmas ; 

e. . 
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CHAPTER VI.—HOBB DIPPING BEWILDERED. 


Mryg host of the Sazonford Arms sits in his ; 
lonely back-parlour, looking thoughtfully into the , 
fire, and taking alternate whiffs and pulls from ; 
a clay pipe and a beer-jug which stands on the 
table at his elbow. During the past weck, no! 
traveller has entered Hobb Dipping’s ancient 


house of entertainment, and the worthy man waa: Regi 


beginning to wonder whether it was within the | 
bounds of possibility that any one would ever enter | 
it again. For several days the anow had been 
drifting up against his front-door, and for over 
a week the howling wind had stormed and beat ; 
against the walls of the old inv. True, the wind , 
had dropped somewhat during the 
Jerry—the man-of-all-work, and old Dipping’s ; 
oa informant upon all matters—had meron | 
t the snow-drift was ‘alarmin’ deep in p: i 


yt 


in his 
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the windows and gaze over the frozen waste 
which extended on every side. 

Hobb Dipping was an old man now, and fifteen 
years had whitened his hair since the fatal night 
when Sir Carnahy Vincent was shot by the mili- 
tary in his house. The innkeeper’s thoughts had 
apparently at this moment been dwelling upon 
that catastrophe, for he muttered to himself: (Fif- 
teen years! I shouldn’t ha’ thought it!’ at the 
same time looking gloomily at a well-thumbed 
serap of paper which he was turning over between 
his fingers. ‘Fifteen years!’ muttered old Dip- 
ping, who was enveloped in a thick volume of 
smoke, consequent upon his exertions with the 
clay pipe aforesaid— fifteen years, a’ no one’s 
guessed it yet. Why, what fools we all be!’ 

‘Hi, master !’ says Jerry, pping his head in 
through the doorway. ‘Here’s a gentleman 
come ; wants to kpow if he can be put up for 
a night or two.’ 

Old Hobb peeped through a little latticed 
window into the courtyard, and saw a gentleman 
of military aspect sitting motionless in his saddle 
amidst a thin cloud of falling snow. It is 
Reginald Ainslie. ; 

‘Why do you keep the gentleman waiting out 
there?’ is the indignant exclamation of mine 
host, who seems to be endowed with sudden 
energy. ‘Put up fora night or two! Of course 
he can; fur a month, if he likes) Show the 
gentleman in, and then go attend to his horse.’ 

When the man has disappeared, old Dipping 
bustles out of the room to find something to 
tie over his head, before he dares to venture 
into the cold biting air. On his return, he finds 
his visitor has thrown aside his heavy riding- 
cloak, and is reclining in an armchair, with 
every appearance of fatigue expressed in his 
attitude and countenance, Jerry whispers that 
the gallant must be right bad, for it was all 
he could do to help ihe out of the saddle. 
‘And his nag ain’t much better,’ he 


ces on. 
‘They ha’ come a long bad road this 


ay, 7 


| warrant.’ 


Dismissing his vassal hastily, Hobb Dipping 
ours out a mug of strong spiced ale, and presents 
it to his visitor. 

‘T ask your pardon, sir,’ said the old man, 
‘for letting you wait such a while outside; the 
snow lies so thick that I did not hear the sound 
of your horse’s hoofs,’ : 

efore honest Dipping could finish his speech, 
he was startled by his visitor making a quick 
movement and catching eagerly at the scrap of 
paper which the Jandlord had a short while 
ago held in his hand, and which, on rising to 
receive the traveller, he had {aid on the table. 
There was a short uncomfortable pause, while 
Reginald eagerly turned over the object in his 
hand. ‘How did you come by this?’ le at 
length gasped out, ne tone - his voice express- 
in t eagevness and anxicty. 

ebb Dipping’ first thought was to hollo for 
Jerry, having some idea that his etrange visitor's 
h must te turned; his second, was to try 


ight; but! and remember wp re he had placed his spec- 


tacles. : 
‘My sight is bad, sir, he said as he fumbled 
pockets. ‘I can acarcely make out what 


while, if he needed any confirmation of this; you be askin’ of.’ 


statement, he had but to turn his eyes towards | 


*This—this piece of paper!’ exclaimed Ainslic, 
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thrusting forward the identical scrap which old 
Hobb had been examining at the time of his 
arrival. 

‘It come here by accident, sir? answered old 
Hobbs slowly and unwillingly. 

“Was left here, eh?’ 

‘Just so, sir—it were.’ 

* How long ago?’ 

‘Well, sir, it’s something between fifteen and 
sixteen year,’ 

‘Gracious powers!’ vociferated Ainslie, striking 
his fist on the table. ‘I believe the man was 
right,’ 

The landlord stretched out one hand implor- 
ingly towards his excited viuitor. 

‘What now?’ inquired Reginald, who was 
vainly endeavouring to peruse the writing with 
which the paper was covered. 

‘J want you to give me back that paper, sir.’ 

‘Be good enouzh, landlord) to leave it with 
me for the present, and bring me something 
to ent !’ 

Oki Hobb looked wistfully at the scrap of paper 
which his visitor was handling, and proceeded to 
the larder, with considerable misgiving expressed 
on his countenance. When mine host at length 
returned, he found his guest a trifle more com- 
posed, Reginald Ainslie was still poring over 
the mysterious piece of pipes ; but it was evi- 
dent, from his disappointed micn, that he was 
considerably perplexed 

‘Landlord, he said in a low voice, when the 
arrangements for his meal were complete, ‘close 
the door !’ 

Hobb Dipping obeyed, and then stood waiting, 
as if for further orders. 

‘Sit down,’ said the lieutenant. 

The lundlord seated himself in silence, and 
watched his visitor, After a few minutes had 

assed. in silence, Reginald Ainslie laid down his 
Enife and fork and leaned back in his chair, 

‘Is your name Dipping 4” 

“Tt 1s Bo, sir’ 

‘Will yon please to tell me, continued Ainslie, 
‘the particulars of how you became pussessed of 
this scrap of paper?’ 

Old iene waxed extremely uncomfortable 
under the visitors fixed gaze; he scratched his 
bald skull, looked wistfully round the room, and 
then asked in an affrighted whisper: ‘Be you 
anything to do with the mavistrates, sir?’ 

Reginald shouk his head. 

‘If yon’re not, sir, went on the landlord, 
evidently very much relieved, ‘would you mind 
first letting me know your reason for askin’ those 
questions 7? 

‘My reason for asking them, answered 
Reginald, ‘is because your reply may prove to 
be of serious importanve to me. I have ridden 
a long way, a very long way, and solely on pur- 

one to communicate with the landlord of this 
in upon a subject which may prove the means 
of benefiting us both.—Do you remember a 
gentleman named Sir Carnaby Vincent ?’ 

Hobb started a little at the abruptness of the 

ueation, but answered: ‘Ay, sur, that I do. 

nd haven't I good cause to remember him? 
That bit of paper, sir, I have always fancied 
belonged to the poor gentleman. found it 


on the stairs whilo the red-coats were searchin’ 
, his room ; they must ha’ passed it somehow,’ 
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‘That was on the night when he was shot 
here—was it not?’ 

‘You seem to know pretty much about it, siz,’ 
remarked the host, with an inquisitive look. J 
ain’t going to deny the fact; it did happen on 
that night. But excuse me being so bold, sir; 
you must have been quite a young chap at that 
time ; you can’t recollect it, surely 7 

‘I remember nothing about the matter myself, 
replied Ainslic, ‘nor have I been in this part 
before. But Sir Carnaby’s attempted escape, and 
the fatal result, were officially reported to the 
government and to his frienda) You think that 
this scrap of writing belonged to Sir Carnaby 
Vincent?’ 

‘Yes, sir; though I didn’t know his name 
till I learned it from the soldiers, after all was 
over.’ 

‘Why did you not deliver this up to them, 
when you discovered it on the stairs ?’ 

‘Well, you see, sir, it wus like this,’ replied 
old Hobb unwillingly. ‘I was sorry for the 
poor gentleman, besides being angry with the 
soldiers, But little they cared about that. So 
I thought as how I’d just keep it to myself, 
in case the man-servant who got off should 
venture here again. Thinks I: “I'l give it 
up to him, and disappoint the other partics a 
bit fur what they’ve done in my house.”— 
IT hope your honour won’t inform against me !’ 
suddenly exclaimed the old man, who began to 
have an idea that he was disclosing somewhat 
more than was prudent to a total stranyer. 

‘My intentions are quite the enn T assure 
you,’ said Reginald, cager to set his informant’s 
mind at rest. ‘Goon; pray, do not stop.’ 

‘Well, sir” resumed Dipping, ‘as I said, I kept 
the paper, thinking that I might chance to drop 
ucross the man-servant. But though one of the 
labourers spoke to him that morning, I never 
see him again; and here I have been keeping 
this bit of writin’ over fifteen year without beng 
able to make ont what it means or anything 
about it. J should ha’ burnt it soon, I fancy.’ 

‘Burnt it!’ exclaimed Nesinald. ‘What mad- 
ness !? 

‘Can you read it, sir?’ inquired old Hobb in 
a curious tone. 

‘Read it! No, I cannot; worse luck. Chinese 
looks quite casy compared with the jumble of 
letters which ars set down upon this scrap of 
paper.—Has any one seen it besides myself?’ 

‘Only one or two persons, sir,’ answered 
Dipping—‘I didn’t want the tale to get abroad— 
an’ when they see it, they turned it over just 
the same as you’re a-doing now: they none of 
‘em could make it out.’ 

‘What became of the other papers?’ suddenly 
demanded Ainslie, looking up, and desisting from 
the occupation of gnawing his thumb-nail, 

‘There were none others as I know of, sir, 
replied old Dipping. ‘A pair of saddle-bags, I 
think, was took—my memory ain't quite so good 
as it used to be. But this 1 do know for certain 
—there were no papers found except this one 
little bit. The soldiers swore hard, and said 
that the man who got off had taken ’em with 
him.’ 


‘Did it never occur to you that the attendant 
acted most strangely on that occasion?’ asked 
Ainslie, 


ry 


th, 
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‘ig of the greatest averecy, and whatever conse- 
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‘Ay, sit, I have thought of that many a time,’ | through want of sufficient evidence, and he was 
answered mine host, scratching his head. ‘It| allowed to come back to his home, only to diz 
was a queer thing for him to do—to be sure it| shortly afterwards, broken both in spirits and: 
was. The man certainly was not running away {in circumstances, Before his death, he made 
cowardly-like, to leave his master in the lurch;!an appalling disclosure to my mother, the sum 
he would never have hampered himself with the | of it being this—that, trusting to the ultimate 
other horse in the way he did, and then go and | success of the revolution which he had been 
ent his way through the middle of the redcoats. | hoping to raise, both he and Sir Carnaby had 
He might have got off t’ other way through the | heavily mortgaged their estates, and placed all 
village without riskin’ his blessed neck. It’s my | their available money at the service of the kin 
opinion, sir, an’ always was, that he did it to| that was to be. Where this large amount hac 
take the fire off on himself, while Sir Carnaby | been placed, or to whom it had been intrusted, 
got away over Long Fen on foot. Very credit-|it is now impossible to ray, for my father 
able it must ha’ been on him, sir; an’ had he! breathed his last ere he could impart any addi- 
drawn the redeoats away for a few minutes | tional inforination. Tho consequences of this act 
Jonger, the poor gentleman would have been | proved most disastrous. Our mansion and estates 
clean away. He was nearly down at the foot} were immediately seized upon; and beyond a 
of the stairs when they challenged him. It being | small income which my mother possessed in her 
dark, and getting no answer back, they blazed | own right, we wero left with scarcely any means 
away. I let the soldiers in myself, or they] of support. From’ the scanty information we 
would have beat the door down, But when} could gather from Sir Carnaby’s attendant, it was 
they called out ast would fire ab the gentleman | considered not at all improbable that the disposal 
if he did not speak, I yelled to ’em not to doj of this wealth had been intrusted to his master ; 
murder in my house. But it were too late, {and subsequent inquiries proved that he had 
said old Hobb, sternly knitting his brows—it | actually a with him in his flight a number 
were too late. God help me! what could I do? r 
I couldn’t stop it,’ 
‘it was no fault of yours, my man!’ said 
Ainslie, secing that the old fellow faltered ; fund 
do not imagine for an instant that you will yet 
into any trouble by telling me all this. To set 
our mind easy on that score, IT may as well 
inform you at once that Sir Carnaby Vincent, 
who so unfortunately lost his life here, was my 
uncle.” Reginald paused for a moment to watch 
the effeet which this announcement had upon 
his listener, and then went on ouee inore. 
‘The affair’ said he, ‘which brings mo here 


of valualle papers and documents. What these 
paper referred to, if is equally impossible to say ; 
vit there has alwaya existed umong us a strong 
impression that they related to the immense 
sum which had been advanced upon the family 
estates.’ 

‘Well, sir, exclaimed old Ifobb, when the 
narrative had arrived at this stage, ‘you don't 
suppose that the gentleman brought all that lump 
of money here ¢? 

‘Not the money exactly,” answered Reginald, 
smiling. ‘1 don’t ercdit my plotiing relative with 
being such a fool as to carry that about with 
him 

‘The svldiers found but little in them saddle- 
bags, aw he brought nought else with him; I 
can swear to that, said Dipping obstinately. 

‘My good man,’ returned Ainslie, ‘the docu- 
ments I refer to might have been carried about 
his person.’ 

‘Nothin’ was found on the bedy when it was 
searched, before being buricd; T remenaber that 
right enough, sir,’ persisted old Hobb. 

‘That is the very point IT wished to come to, 
suid the lieutenant triumphantly. ‘You are sure 

qi were discovered on his 


quences may result fram my taking this step, 
strictly require of you that no word of it 
shall ever be mentioned hereafter.’ 

‘Trust me for that, sir’ returned the land- 
lord: ‘it shall never pass my lips to any 
one.’ 

Directing mine host to draw his chair nearer 
to the fire, Reginald Ainslie commenced a narra- 
tion which is sufficiently loug to warrant its 
being the subject of another chapter. 


that no papers of any kin 
person ? 
‘Quite sure, sir, replied ne eurphatically. 


CHAPTER VII—RIGINALDY sToRY. 


‘My father, said the licutenant, ‘was a entle- 
man of great property,.and a close friend-hip} ‘Then just listen to what I huve to say,’ con- 
existed between him and the brother of his wifc— | tinued Reginald, speaking in an impressive voice 
Sir Carnaby, to wit. They became mixed up with | and fixing his eyes upon the landlord's counten- 
a discontented body of people named Jacobites ;{ ance. ‘The man-servant who arcompanied Sir 
and a short time before the unhappy affair | Carnaby to this place swears that his master corre- 
which we have been talking about, two warrants! sponded with no sy erson during his flight ; 
were issued for their apprehension. My father! moreover, that he handled the saddle-bags you 
was seized at once; but Sir Carnaby Vincent | have just now been speaking of, several times, 
‘ontrived to make his escape for a time, tilli and remembers to have noticed that one of them 
it length be closed his flight at this lace. | contained a sruall black box.’ 

You know what happened when he and his; The wondering expression on old Hobb’s face 
ervant arrived here; they were surprised by a | had considerably increased by this time. 

arty of military, who had seeeived notice of | ‘We have now ti to ao critical point in my 
heir movements ; and my uncle was shot dead. { story,’ continued 2 licutenant. ‘ errick—the 
lis attendant fortunately escaped, and returned, } man who accompanied Sir Carnaby hither—told 
fter a short time had elapsed, to our family! me he was the first to hear the sound of the 
rith the sad news. The proceedings against | approaching military, and that, being apprehen- 
ty father, Sir Henry Ainslie, were suspended} alve of danger, he stole along the gallery with 
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the intention of waking his master. When Sir 
Carnaby opened the door of his room, the man , 
was surprised to find him fully dressed. Hurried 
os their conference must have been, Derrick 
was sharp enough to notice that his master 
had been uring some eort of a knife, and that | 
the black box which he had before seen that night 
on the table, had now disappeared, and that | 
the saddle-bags were empty. owever, all per-} 
suasion could not induce my unfortunate relative | 
to fice, which in itself appears to be very, 
strange, He told his attendant that he would: 
follow him if he would take the horses to; 
the place agreed upon—that more lives than } 
his own depended upon his not leaving the 
place at once, and several other things einally 
incomprehensible. Derrick at Jast unwillingly 
consented to obey his instructions, and left the 
house, wondering much at his master’s conduct. 
The two, as you know, hever met again.— 
This man,’ resumed Ainslie, after a pause— 
‘this man, Derrick, always expressed a_ belief 
—a strange one, truly—that Sir Carnaby was so 
anxious for the rafety of the contents of that 
precious saddle-bag, that he would not retire to 
rest until he had placed it in a sceure hiding- 
place. He might possibly have just been con- 
cluding his task as the uttendant arrived at his 
door with the alarming news; at anyrate, it 
seems not at all unlikely that his object in 
sending the man to a rendezvous was in order 
to gain time, while he made a desperate attempt 
to unearth again this mysterious box privr to 
escaping from the inn with it. Or, it is quite 
possible that my uncle, being startled by the 
report of firearms, resolved to let this precious 
property, which would implicate ao many persons, 
remain in its place of concealment, trusting, in 
the event of his escape, to return and secure it! 
onee more.’ 

‘Do you mean to say that the gentleman 
hid it in this very house?’ gasped the landlord, 
with considerable astonishment depicted on his | 
countenance, 

‘That is what I think.’ 

‘Well, well!’ exclaimed the old man, ‘to 
think that I should ha’ slept an’ eaten an’ drunk : 
within them blessed walls for fifteen year, with— 
who knows—half a millon of property hidden ‘ 
about the place unbeknown to me! Suppose 
there had been a fire, sir? 

‘It is fortunate there has not been one,’ replied 
Reginald. 

‘Am I to understand that you wish to search 
the house?’ inquired old Hobb, whose imagima- 
tion was fired with a variety of wild specula- 
tions, among which the probable discovery of 8 
strong case of bullion figured not the loast con- 
spicnously. 

‘The whole house !—certainly not, answered 
Reginald with a faint smile. ‘IT am afraid that 
would waste too much valuable time. What I! 
want first is a bed for the night.’ | 

‘There’s the room which Sir Carnaby himself 
had: your honour wouldn't Ppve ne objection 

} ‘The knowledge 


to that?’ 
‘Certainly not, said Ains’ 
that the room las some uv Asant circumstances | 
connected with it will not adect me in the least. | 
T shall sleep as soundly in that apartment as in 
any other.’ 
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‘Very good, sir.’ And mine host was about 
to leave the apartment, when his visitor arrested 
him. ‘One word more, Mr Dipping.’ 

‘Certainly, sir’ 

‘I have placed complete confidence in you,’ 
said Ainslie, ‘and have intrusted to your keeping 
a secret, the importance of which you must be 
well aware of. I wish you to guard it carefully. 
You have kept that secret fairly enough,’ point- 
ing to the scrap of writing; ‘try if you cannot 
ne one too.—Do you understand 1’ 

e landlord intimated that he wonld do as 
his visitor wished, and then departed, leaving 
Reginald to digest such thoughts as this con- 
versation had called up. 

The twilight was by this time gray, and very 
little light remained, while a few solitary objects 
that could be seen through the dimmed glass in 
the old casements, looked shadowy and opaque. 
With the exception of one small lamp, which 
Hobb Dipping had placed upon the table, the 
room was but imperfectly lighted by the flicker- 
ing fire. Outside, the snow was silently falling, 
not thickly, but in large steady flakes. The 
wind had dropped, and with it the whirling drift, 
while the oli walls of the Sazonford Arms had 
ceased to vroan and creak. 

‘Sir’ suid Hobb, reappearing once more, ‘the 
room’s ready. Shall- I show you the way?’ 

Reginald motioned to the landlord to lead on, 
and they passed out together into a dark draughty 
passave, 

‘This here’s the staircase, sir,’ remarked old 
Dipping, who was in advance, bearing the light ; 
‘and that be the very place where the poor 
gentleman fell’ 

The landing before them was lighted by a gray 
ghostly window, which faded into insignificance 
on the approach of the landlord's yellow, flaring 
lamp. hen this apparition was passed, there 
caine three shallow steps up, then a short dusky 
gallery, and Reginald Ainshe found himself in 
the room with which his departed relative hud 
had so mysterious a conucction. 

‘This, sir” sud old Hobb, extending his right 
hand somewhat after the manner of a travelling 
showman—‘ this, sir, is Sir Carnaby’s room, 

‘Well, Jandlord, said Reginald, ‘I think I 
need detain you no longer.’ 

3idding mine host good-night, Ainslie carefully 
fastened the dc»r, and then sat down before the 
fire, to ponder over his strange situation, ere 
consigning himself to rest for the uight. 


WOUNDER AND HEALER 


(TNE IDEA TAREN FROM AGOUTD’S TRANSLATION OF AN 
ARABIC gONG.) 


Tuy witching look is like a two-edged sword 

To pierce his heart by whom thou art surveyed ; 
Thy rosy lips the precious balm afford 

To heal the wound thy keen-edged sword bas made. 


T am its victim ; I have felt the steel; 
My heart now rankles with the smarting pain; 
Give me thy lips the bitter wound to beal— 
Thy lips to kiss, and J am whole again. 
Dapanis, 
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IN BROMPTON CEMETERY. 


‘In Memory of THEovore. Died November 
the 20th, 18—, aged three years’? I am not 
going to tell you about the tragedy this little 
life represented, and how much suffering and 
how many tears lie buried with my darling. 1 
put all that away—all uscless regrets, all vain 
repining, when J laid him under two great pine- 
trees, looking straight to the south, where the 
morning sun peeps earliest in faint yellow streaks, 
and the broad arms of the firs are ever held 
lo ingly over the little head, and shelter away 
alike the drifting snow and summer heat—where 
the thrushes and blackbirds sing their matins 
and vespers. They and the pink chaffinches, 
and Lold-eyed sparrows, come half-timidtly, half- 
hardily, with their little shy feet, close to mine, 
where I sit alone by my lamb—Rachel weeping 
for her dead. 

As time, God’s true physician, softened my 
grief, and yet drew me to spend many hours 
where all was buried that could have picccd 
together a broken life and broken heart, I became 
gradually interested in the great company of 
the dead lying round, and anxious to learn some 
word of the lives and histories “even of those 
whose birth and death-date make up all the 
world shall ever write of them. 

Right and left of my baby lie an old man 
and a young girl; he, a wealthy, honoured 
merchant, who had lived ninety years of pros- 
perov and successful existence. His tomb is 
of say marble; the letters are cut well and 
der Sly ; all its cold grandeur is perfectly kept 
uz in unsurpassed cleanliness and order; but no 
one ever comes to put a flower on his grave. The 
other grave, yrung Bessie’s, is also neglected, 
though in a diff tent way. The letters are fading 
fast from the cf »ked headstone ; and the ivy that 
has-crept ros, it is so tangled, that before long 
the little tomb will be quite covered. Bessie was 
sixteen years old, and went to.her rest in the 
glowing July of 1851, when the fairy palace of 
Hyde Park, sparkling in its glory, promised, but 
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did not fulfil, the commencement of a long reign 
of peace and good-will to all the nations of the 
earth. Where ace now those, I wonder, who left 
Bessie here ! 

Hard by lies many a different life from the 
maid’s and the merchant's Brompton is easen/ 
tially o military cemetery, where sleep the vete- 
rans of the Peninsula, the Crimea, and India, and 
the Cape. Truly, when the last réveille sounds, 
no more gallant hearts shall answer to the call 
than uur dead English soldiers. 

Close to my baby are Sir John Garvock and 
Sir James Anderson, the last under a pyramid 
of cannon-halle ; and on this February day, warm 
and breezy, with flying rain-clouds, driving off 
the foys that for days past have hovered like 
unclean birds over London, there comes a wail 
of fifes and muffled drume The trees are 
dripping with water, the grass is sodden, but 
through its muddy surface, here and _ there, 
are peeping green Dlades—fresh promises of 
spring. Shrill over the long damp walks under 
the yews comes the Adeste Fideles. Jt is ‘a 
soldier's funeral,’ the gardener tells me—two 
Guardsmen from the Tower, who were drowned 
last week, having fallen into the river in the fog. 
The procession winds slowly into view—the 
muffled drums, the gay uniforms, the coffins, 
each covered with a black and white pall, and 
heaped with wreaths. On cach coffin lie the 
dead man’s bayonet ant shuko. The chaplain 
commits earth to varth; an the volleys flash 
over our brothers departed, and with cheery strains 
the band is back again into the world, 

Next in munber to the soldiers lie the actors, 
with whom Brompton has ever been a favourite 
burying-ground. ere is one of the greatest 
actresses of our day, Adelaide Neilson, whose 
‘glorious eyes’ closed—for us—too soon; for 
her, just os a first gleam of happiness and 
repose was dawning upon a stormy, clouded life. 
The ‘beautiful gifted’ is ‘resting’ under a tall 
hewn croas rf rouyliened marble. The noble head 
of Mellon the composer, conspicuously placed, 
looks out upon us from a grove where lie Nellie 
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Moore, the ‘Tsancashire lass ;’ T. P, Cooke, the 
sailor-actor ; Kecley, Leigh Murray, and Planché, 
whose coffin may be seen through the iron gates 
of the catacombs, Albert Smith is here too. 
Near Mellon rests a lady whose story and recol- 
lections must have been interesting—one Sarah 

es, who died in 1846, ‘widow of General 
Count Demetrius de Wints, elected Prince of 
Montenegro on the 1st of August 1795.’ I know 
nothing of this page of the history of Montenegro ; 
but for Sarah , ib was, as Bismarck said of 
the election of young Battenberg, ‘something to 
be remembered.’ 

Sydney Lady Morgan is here too, and makes 
us think of the Wild Irish Girl, with her h 
and green fan and mode cloak, her quarre 
with ther publishers, and her endless vanities, 
from the concealment of her age, to the blue 
satin gown which made hem ‘the best dressed 
woman in the room;’ her ceaseless tormentings 
of the staid sensible husband, who won her so 
hardly and loved her so patiently. One wonders 
if that unquict spirit aleeps soundly, and why 
her novels—novels that A onuht the Dublin 
actor’s daughter from obscurity to be a leader of 
the fashion she loved so dcarly—should now be 
hardly remembered even by the fact, that one 
be wiled the last hours of Pitt. 

ackson the pugilist, whose tomb by Baily, with 
its couching lion, is one of the most conspicuous 
objects here, represents a science that is now 
moribund. Near him is the humble grave of 
one of the scxtons of the cemetery, who a year 
or two ago was crushed by the falling-in of 
the warm yellow gravel of the grave he was 
digging. 

The year has rolled away; it is Christmas eve ; 
the snow is crisp and sparkling in the low Decem- 
ber sun, and yroups are thronging in with wreaths 
and crosses and bouquets, to tell their dear ones 
they are not forgotten, and that to-morrow the 
vacant place by the fireside will be haunted by 


Tho touch of a vanished hand, 
And the sound of a voice that is still. 


Near the Brompton gate, where the porter, 
smiling, good-natured giant, stands holding the 
rm open for loiterers like mc—sleeps a dear old 
riend, long passed away—an Indian doctor, the 
kindest heart for youny people, the most inte- 
rested in their pleasures, [ever knew. A Scotch- 
man from Skye—oven in his cightieth year with 
strength unfailed, and the largo limbs of the 
people of his race. ‘A strong lad, Samson; sure 
e cam’ fraa Skye, was the old woman's com- 
mentary on the hero of the Book of Judges. The 
merry days of girlhood on Richmond Hill and 
Thames, clear Marlow water, childhood treats of 
strawberries at Kew, rise up before misty eyes 
as I read your name, dear old William Bruce! 
Many o happy Christmas eve have wo spent at 


your aor table, when your dark beaming face | him, 


and Scot voice asked the ‘bit lassie,’ whose 
tall toddy glass stood untasted at hor side— Why, 
Miss Helena, Miss Helena, are ye doing naught 
for the gude o’ the hoose?’? He used to say the 
fifty years of perfect health he had spent in India 
were due to the nightly toddy! I believe it was 
the kindly heart and cheerful mind. 

Lie lightly, snow ; shine red, ye holly-berries ; 
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and I pass out bidding good-night to wy be’ |} 

ceéping till his se ie shell open, i 
the Christmas, but on the Resurrection mo.n, A 
I go, I see that even the long-forgotten ol 

merchant has at Jast been remembere , and on 
his grave is a scroll of immortelles and berries 
inscribed, ‘Kind words and deeds, they never die.’ 


BY MEAD AND STREAM 
CHAPTER LVII,—CLEARING UP. 


Puiu with amazement not unmingled with dis- 
pleasure recognised Mr Beecham in the person 
who in this mysterious fashion intruded himself 
on their privacy. 

Madge was for a second startled by the sudden 
apparition ; but that feeling passed as the shadow 
of a swift-flying bird passes over the breast of 
a clear pool, and her face became bright with 
hope. the object which Philip had so longed 
for was accomplished—the distrust and enmity 
of Austin Shield were extinguished. Remem- 
bering about the secret recess of the Oak Parlour, 
and the legend of its having once served as the 
hiding-place of a fugitive king, she did not pause 
to speculate how it had been discovered, or how 
or why the man came to make use of it at that 
moment, but waited eagerly for the upshot of 
this singular meeting. 

The invalid, resting back on his cushions, 
stared at the intruder with mingled emotions of 
astonishment, curiosity, and suspicion; then he 

lanced inquiringly froin Madye to Philip, seeking 
fou them the explanation at which the latter 
could no more guess than he. 

The man himeelf advanced calmly. 

‘I must ask you to pardon the odd way in 
which I present myself to you, Mr Hadleigh,’ 
he said gravely, as he bowed with respect; ‘it is 
partly due to accident, partly to design.’ 

‘IT am your debtor, Mr Beecham,’ answered 
Philip coldly, ‘on my own account and my 
uncle's; but I am not conscious of anything you 
haye done which can justify you in playing the 
part of a’ 

‘You would say the part of a spy and a hidden 
listener to what was not intended for my ears,’ 
was the calm rejoinder, a smile of good-humoured 
approval on the kindly face. ‘I have been both, 
but I shall “rot lose all your respect when 
you understand the position. Be paticnt—I 
was waiting in the room until the girl who 
admitted me could find an opportunity of telling 
Miss Heathcote that I wished to see her before 
secking an interview with your father. She 
returned immediately to say that she had been 
unable to deliver my message, and that they were 
bringing the sick gentleman in here. She left 
me hurriedly. I did not wish to meet Mr 
Hadleiyh until his leave had been asked, and I 
conli not go into the hall without meeting 

3 2 





‘Why should you avoid him?’ 

‘There are circumstances which might have 
made an unexpected meeting unpleasant I am 
now aware that that was my mistake. At any- 
rate I remembered the secret of this panel 
which waa explained to me years ago by old 
Jerry Mogridge. He was then the only one 
who knew it. I was aware of the misconception 
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j benefit both to Ireland and the colonies. Mr 
‘oster, who has exhausted what he can 8 of 
is own means and the funds placed at his dis- 
has also given assistance by loan to four 
‘hundred girls, who have promised to eave | him. 
{We trust they may do so, as the g ortune 
f four hundred more hangs on this contingency. 
The purpose of the fund is the relief of present 
poverty in the densely peopled districts of the 
west of Ireland, by assisting the emigration of 
young women of good character of the farm and 
domestic-servant class. To such it gives a chance 
of well-doing impossible at home, where, if they 











































poverty for themselves and all concerned. The 
scheme is a resumption of that adopted with 
atifying reeults immediately after the great 

mine of 1846-7. 

The plan which Mr Foster has had in opera- 
tion for helping these young women for the past 
five years is a very simple one, Blank forms 
of application are issued to inquirers, when, if 
returned and approved of, vouchers to a certain 
value are issued in their favour. These vouchers 
are available within three ntonths of issue for 
embarkation from Liverpool or from any port 
in Ireland where the necessary arrangements lave 
been made. The promoter of this scheme doves 
not approve of shipping young girls in large 
companies, but leaves them the utmost freedom 
in their choice of ship and port and time of 
embarkation. This enables them to tuke a pas- 
sage when perhaps they can have the com- 
pany of friends and neighbours. The young 
women thus assisted were between eightecn aud 
thirty years of age ; and it is satisfactory to know 
that most of them are going on well, and that 
Tuany of them have sent home muney to their 
friends more than once. 

One of the most satisfactory forms of good 


Fund. 





EXPLORATION IN THE CHILIAN ARGENTINE ANDES, 


It would appear, from the proccedinys of the 
Berlin Academy of Sciences, that Dr Gussfeldt’s 
explorations in the central Chilian Argentine 
Andes extended from November 1882 to March 
1883, in the wild and lofty, anountain region 
coutaining Aconcagua, tle most elevated known 
poe of the American continent, which lies 
etiveen thirty-two and thirty-tive degrees south 
latitude, aud is bounded on the east by the 
Avsbntine Pampas, and on the west by the 
Pacific. Much of this journcy being through 
new country, Dr Guasfeldt daily observed the 
great orographical and landscape features, the 


of the vegetation, and the phenomena of rock- 
weathering. He also undertook the special duty 
of fixing positions astronomically and taking 
altitudes ; for which purpose he was provided 
with nineteen instruments. The central Chilian 
Argentine Andes are sketched by the traveller 
as two parallel chains, having on the Pacific 
m outlying coast-range. The*western chain is 
e true water-parting of the Atlantic and Pacific ; 
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marry and rear families, there is but a prospect of | most interesting question of the ¢ 


the eastern is in many places broken thrungh | so delicate a 
e waters rising in the great trough between | long unfilled, 


the two chains, which 
formation, indications 
sion being only founc 
interrupted by cross ridg, 
one hundred and eight 
is very difficult of expk 
months of the year are av : 
The doctor crossed the dis <4 
. t 





obtained altitudes from nin 
dred and ninety-four feet to 
eight hundred and sixty-sevy 
reached near the great voleanc 
from the commencement of V. 


at great clevations upon the hun. 

upen by the doctor. He states 
assistant attained twenty-one thou 

feet on Aconcagua, and were able 
scientific instruments at that heigi 

im good condition, through anxiety 
sleep. Their Junts were physically 

the effort of grcaking ; bat there - 

of blood fraunPnose or ears, He 6a, 
so-called puna can be resisted by ni 
and confidence, the ouly effect upon . 
trained individual being increased lu 
and that any one who could work as } 
tweuty-une thousand and thirty fect, con 
the top of Aconcagua, where the propo 
oxyyen is only 62-3 per cent. less than 
forex elevation, 








NATIVE TREATMENT OF DISEASES IN INDI of 


A correspondent thus writes: Regardinggs 
native treatment of diseases, one of the ald 
curious things I ever witnessed was a ¢ 
clad native shouting through ibe streets 
country town: ‘Does any one want Tach 
sight ?—one rupee only!’ as if he were haw 


doing is to help people to help themsclves. ‘This | fruits or swectiueatg ; and, to my astonish 
is the object of the Irish Female Emigration }a patient soon presented himself to be ope 


on for eataract. There and then standing ti 
bazaar, the itinerant oculist took out hiy pen 

and performed the operation in a few mu } 
bound up the man’s eyes, and telling himto  , 
‘in the dark for a fortnight, received his fee of 
one rupee, and shouted his wat-cry for more 
patients. The operation was almost unvaryingly 
successful ; one instance among my servants being 
a woman of ¢ighty, who had charge of wy fowl: } 
house, and Jiad for many a day been siphtless, 
except to distinguish light from darkness, and f 
who in this way was sucecssfully operated head \ 
Besides this operator are Lone-setters, and medica! % 
rubbers male and female, especially represented 
by the hereditary low-custe aceoucheuse of cach, 
village, whose skill in shampooing is such 9 

in her lowly calling-—as the matives regard i 


glacial conditions above the snow, the  haracter | to supplant inuch of the useless medicine 


enforced rest of more civilised countries, ay 

endless mischicf and sufleriny to her ses. 

skjll they have is of course almost pure. 
ditional. None of the science of the wors 
British u-age has yet altered in the slig 
degree either the customs of the native o: 
horror at the idea of male physivians for w« 
—especif.ty in certain ailments—and their w 
at our obtuseness and disregard of propriet, 
int. To supply a vacanc; 
y-doctors have now ay’; 
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‘What though a while wa part,’ yon cried ; 
‘What though the wind is nighing ; 

The spring will autumn’s frost deride, 

The summer Isugh at winter-tide, 
Long power to grief denying. 

We part, but never say farewell ; 

Nor let the dead leaves to us tell 
A tale of changeless sorrow ; 

Pair Spring comes sparkling down the dell, 
And in that morrow, 

If still apon this world below, 

We'll meet ‘neath yonder spreading lime’— 

You said so once upon a time 

Long ago ! 








Moore, the ‘bancashire la ; 
mich; ose, Lng WORDS oe 
wor on yb Al ywho are straining health 
Near ‘Mellon. teste a pe or other of the spheres 


ri attention in this direc- 
pease au Po te! an opening of wider and 
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Coat. Danes them, and a prospect of large 
Montenegro on the * 
nothing of this page 
but for Sarah gr ONG AGO. 
the election of 





¥9; 
; in a garden fair, 
be remembered. umer gun was shining, 


Sydney Lady was the balmy air 

us think of th of rosea rich and rare 

and green fam us intertwining. 

with her pubtied the thrush his glorious song ; 

from the conrilled the echoes all pight long 

satin gown warbling nightingale. 

woman in tlaght me all each songster said, 

of the staidi each floweret’s heart you rend 

hardly and 2° hidden talo ; 

if that un id het message I abou know 
as simple as an eany rhyme— 

nega that is once apn a time 


the fash’ Long ago! 


pony We parted in a woodland glade 
beguile When autumn winds were sighing, 
ack In gold and russet bright arrayed 
its co A glowing canopy displayed 
object The summer leaves a-dying ; 
morib And but the wind, no other sound 
one o Than a leaf that fluttered to the ground, 
or tw __ And a far-off robin singing, I 
the vu We heard, You guessed my thoughts, and said: 
Gigoir ‘In spring, tho swaliswe who have tled 

BS Wilt back be wing:ny; 

The trees « brighter emerald show, 

Th The 2080 a richer cr:maon glow, 
the 8 han any gleamed in this vea.'s prime’— 
ber st AJ] this waa once upon a tune 
eh ¢ Long ago ! 

cy 
vacant 


Perchance you have forgot all this ; 
"Twas long ago ; 
Perchance you sneer at words like bliss 
And lovers’ woe. 
Or else you are amused—as I— 
To think we once awore we should die, 
Tf fate us parted ; 
To think we vowed so soon to meet, 
And said in Bpring-time we would greet, 
Or else be broken-hearted. 
Strange—is it not ?—to have fancied ao. 
You smile, no doubt, such things to kuow ; 
Or do you count it as 8 crime 
To think of once upon a time 
Long ago? 
Linda Garpingr 
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ive rise to, bud entered the 


} my conduct might 
the outlet to the garden. 


hoping to fin 


me time was occupied in searching for it 


without suceeea. I would have endured my 
| ignominious imprisonment, however, had not Mr 
eigh’s voice con Dr Joy's assurance 


a I might speak to him freely.’ 
e 


the invalid that he might proceed. 
assented with a slight movement of the head. 

‘I do not regret my awkward position, Mr 
Hadleigh, since it has enabled me to hear what 
you have said to these young people when you 
could have no suspicion of my neighbourhood. 
Your treatment of them has done as much as 
the proofs placed in my hands by Miss Heathcote 
to convince me that, in the blind 
youth and deceived by a scoundrel, 
gross injustice, You know me: is it too late to 
ask your pardon ?’ 

There was silence. Philip, in much perplexity, 
was looking alternately at the two men; Madge 
was watching with breathless interest, the dawn 
of a joyful smile on her face. At length, 
Hadleigh : 

‘I trust it is never too late to ask pardon—or 
rant it. There is my hand, Mr Shield.’ 

hey clasped hands with the calmness of men 
who strike a mutually advantazcous bargain: 
there was no pretence of any other fecling in the 
touch. But Madge placed her hands on their, 
and her face was radiant with joy. 

‘You are both my friends and Philip’s,’ she 
said; ‘he wanted you to understand cach other: 
he desired it and thought of it a preat deal more 
than of the fortune you tried to tempt him with, 
Mr Shield? 

‘{ should like to understand this riddle,’ Philip 
broke in. ‘T have known you as Beecham, and 
another as Austin Shield.’ 

Beecham drew from his pocket o pencil and 
note-book. He wrote: ‘I am the Austin Shield 
you have known in correspondence—as this will 
testify. The man you have met under my name 
is Jack Hartopp, who has been my faithful ally 
and comrade for years past. For reasons—most 
unhappy reasons, which shall be fully cxplained— 
I desired to test your natnre before you became 
the husband of Madge Heathcote.’ 

‘I recognise the writing, said Bhilip, ‘but am 
anable to comprehend what authority you can 
pretend to have over Miss Heathcote.’ 

‘I will explain that,’ interrupted Madge ; and 
she did so to his entire satisfacti.u within a few 
hours. 

Meanwhile, host 3 was anything but satisfied. 
He was frowning as he put the next question : 

‘Then this report about the lusses—the finan- 
cial difficulties which prevented Mr Shielt from 
giving me the assistance I required ?’ 

‘You have had the assistance you required : 

ou have been rescued from the clutches of a 
nave, who would have duped you out of every- 
Sune ¢ you have had a lesson which will 

worth thousands to yon; and you have still the 


to 


opportunity of carrying out your plans to what 
I hope wil he a aatiatnctory iene’ Shield said 
this in o tone of reproach 4 but observin ae 

is 


changes on Philip’s face, he proceeded wit 
kindliness of expreasion: ‘I could never 
have known what genuine and generous stuff 
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, 08 if desirous of some sign from 
The latter 
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you were made of, Philip, unless I had seen you 
in misfortunc, and found that you are ready to 
give up everything to support the man whose 
money you had lost.’ 

‘That was my duty? 

_ ‘Yes, yes,’ was the amiling interruption ; ‘but 
it was a duty from which you might easily and 
without discredit have excused yourself. It was, 
however, your brave acceptance of the duty which 
convinced me that she would be safe in your 
keeping ; and to eacure her happiness as far as 
it is in human power to do so, I was ready to 
sacrifice anything. I am aatisfied on that point, 
and you know that Miss Heathcote has been 
satisfied for a long time.’ 

‘Then the story which this Hartopp told me 
about the losses—what of that ?? 

‘You must not blame Jack Hartopp ; he acted 
faithfully according’ to his instructions; and it 
was only on account of his mania for drink that 
T was obliged to keep him out of your way as 
much as possible. With that pitiable drawback, 
he is as shrew’ and brave as he is honesi. To 
save my life and property, he has stood up single- 
handed against a gan of mutinous wor: men on 
the diamond fields. He likes you, Philip, and 
you will soon respect him as weli as like him. 
As to our losses, they have been heavy und 
sudden, owing to the failure of a gold-minin, 
Company in which I had invested and the 
fall in the price of Cape diamonds. But we 
hav: still ample means to go on with com- 
fortably.’ 

‘Is Mr Hartopp a son of our neighbours of 
the Chelmer Bridge farm?’ inquired Madge. 

‘Yes; he was in California for a time, but 
hearing of the diamond fields, thought he would 
try his luck in them. He was in a poor plight 
when he reached my station; but he had a 
hearty welcome as scon as he told where he 
came from. ... And now, I should like to 
sec Mrs Crawshay and her husband. She would 
have recognised me at once, and that ig why 
1 have kept out of her way.’ 

When, however, Madge brought him face to 
face with the dame, the latter had to scrutinise 
his visage closely for several minutes befure she 
identified him. 

‘Facea chanue with time,’ he said, as if excusing 
beforehand her slowness of recognition. 

“And hearte too,’ she answered somewhat drily, 

‘Not always,’ was his earnest comment; and 
the grasp of their hands, the smile on their facea, 
proved that their hearts had not changed at any- 
rate. 

‘T am glad there is an end of this prank,’ she 
said -by-and-by ; ‘many a weary thought it bas 
cost me, for it is the only time I have ever held 
anything back from Dick. But I knew thou 
wert meaning well, and it was not in me to 
thwart thea in doiug wht seemed to thee right, 
for love of Lucy. But it was a perilona adven- 
ture for all of us, and we have reason to give 
than’<s that it ends as we would have it.’ 


Dick Crawshay could not easily grasp all the 
details of the explanations which were given him ; 
but he % ‘ickly comprehended that ; 


ae 
been doing her best to make others happy Bug a 


risk of her conduct being much 
he took her in hia arms. 


a 
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‘Bugs me, lass, and forget that I was ever 
angered with you. But it wasn’t easy to er 
temper when all things about the place seeme 


to be going contrary, and everybody was more 
dunderheaded than another—not to mention my 
temper waa always Known to be of the gun- 
powder sort, so that one spark was enough to 
low up the whole place.’ 

‘But the explosion is never very destructive,’ 
she said with a smile and a kiss. 

‘Dunno how you take it, Madge, but it always 
leaves me somehow uncomfortable. 


let that be, and come and see to the entries for| and gaining it seems to do the same thing 


because they march hand in hand, and when 
the one falters, the other possesses sustaini 
power enough to keep both in the safe path. 

‘Lucky dog, that Philip!’ saya old Dick Craw- 
shay, fumbling with his fob-chain. ‘He has got 
the finest woman in the world to wife—bar my 
missus.’ 

‘They are very happy, observed the dame 
contentedly ; ‘and Austin was not so far wron 
as I fancied he was, when he said that the meal 
test of a man’s nature was money. I never liked 


Hows’ever, ; it; for losing money makes men mad or bad, 


—but 


the Smithfield Club. I’ll be main vexed if we) neither way seems to have hurt Philip much, 


don’t get a prize; they have got a clean Dill of 
health, and I'll go bail there are no cows or 
steers in the country to beat them.’ 

He took Austin Shicld as much into his favour 
as he had done when that ptrson had presented 
himself under the name of Beecham, and con- 
sulted him about the cattle as if he had Leen 
the most famous of ‘vets’ To Jack Hartopp 
he gave a cordial welcome, and, unwisely, opencd 
a case of hollands, which had come from Amster- 
dam by way of Harwich, jor his delectation. 

‘Never you mind,’ he said in answer to the 
dame’s remoustrance ; ‘there is nothing too good 
for a man that has been os faithful to his mate 
or master as Jack Hartopp has been to Shield. 
Clever rogues, both of ’em—and they say, and 
Philip says, 1’m sure of a red rosette at the 
Smithfield show.’ 


There was a great gathering at Willowmere 
this Christmas. The huge barn was cleared 
for the occasion, and all the lads and lasses of 
the village who had ever done a day's work on 
the farm were invited. Gay ribbons and happy 
faces, lamps and candles, made the place brilliant. 
There was a huge bush of mistletoe and holly 
hanging from the centre of the roof, and Uncle 
Dick Jed his dame forward and yave her a 
sounding Kiss under it, amidst the cheers and 
laughter of the lads, who whirled their lasses 
along to follow this gallant example. 

Then the fiddles struck up Sir Roger de Corerley, 
and yeoman Dick led off the dance with his 
dame, both as youns in heart as the youngest 
eee and as joyful as if they had not those 
ong reaches of the past to look back upon. 
Madye and Philip followed, as if their young 
lives were to fill the yap between youth and 


age. 

All the guests agreed there had never been in 
their recollection such a merry Christmas gather- 
ing in the county. 


OHAPTER LIX.—GLIMPSES. 
“'Yis in ourselves that wo are thud, or thus,’ 


The sun still bright on the hilltop; figures 
rising to its crest, ond there halting, with hands 
shading their eyes, to take a glad or sad look 
backward, 

See there; Dick Crawshay and his dame can 
look down and smile on the road they have 
travelled, although there are sundry small black 
patches that they would have wished away. But 
they can see Madge and Philip in their joyous 
course, waving ora blossoms towards them, 


- 7-4 4h. cline and hollows of the hillside, 


a eS 


good lad.’ 

And Philip and Madge were walking quietly 
up the hillside, halting here and there to give 
a@ friendly hand to those who were stumbling by 
the way. Tladleigh, sitting in his easy-chair, is 
glad at last, for he has found the Something 
which he had sought so long without avail, in 
the fair-haired grandchild sitting on his knee. 
The love that was so slow of growth in the man’s 
heart has blossomed in this child. 

In the work which Philip had started, Austin 
Shield with his ally Jack Haron was working 
with might and main; and the speculation 
promised to be not. only successful in a com- 
mercial way, but also in a moral way. . They 
had all the idea that in course of time it would 
come to be the universal system of work—that 
men should be allowed to do as much as they 
could, and that they should be remunerated in 


accordance with the results, calculated by the | 


market value of quality and quantity. The men 
themselves were rapidly coming to understand 
that their real advantage Jay not in combinations 
which restricted the labour of one who was 
quicker of wit and hand than the average 
labourer, but in doing their best to keep up to 
him, and beat him if that were possible, allowing 
the lazy and the stupid to fall back into their 
natural places. 

Miss Hadleigh us Mrs Crowell was permitted 
all the joys she desired ; for she had grand 
dinner-parties ; her dear Alfred became an 
alderman, with every prospect of being chosen 
Lord Mayor in due course of time, and the 
possibility of a baronetcy attached to the office. 

But look d-wn into one of the side-paths 
which leads into a jungle. There is Coutts 
Hadleigh moving through a maze. Contrary t 
everybody’s expectation, he has not married for 
money, but fur a position in society. He ha: 
led to the altar the Honourable Miss Adelaide 
Beauchamp, the penniless daughter of a bankrupt 
peer. She uses his wealth in the vain effort t- 
re-establish the position of her family. Th 
master of the house is snubbed ; and his presenc 
is only required sto attend those entertainment 
where the presence of a husband is supposed t 
give countenance and propricty to what is goin 
forward. 

On that merry racecourse down there 
Wrentham, a white hat encircled by a blue ve 
on his head, a note-book in his hand. He - 
one of the most popular book-makers on tk 
turf; and away in‘“s quiet cottage are his wi’ 
and daughter, happy in the belief that he 
engaged on important business, whilet he 
drinking champagne, giving and taking the od 
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on the next race. Bob Tuppit seea him often ; 
but they pass each other without recognition. | 
Bob is content to turn an honest penny by his 
j uggling craft, and to bring up his family respect- 
ably. 
of 





Bs -and-by there comes a stranger man out 
the wilderness of foreign parts. He speaks 
to Sam Culver. The gardener knew him at 
once, and was in great glee that his old pupil 
should have femal fortune in another Vand, 
So he took him to the cottage where Pansy 
was waiting on her grandfather, who had been 
at last persuaded to give up his ‘business 
rounds’ and settle down at Ringsturd. 

Caleb and Pansy were only a few minutes 
together when they came forward to the gardener, 
and the light on their faces seemed to suggest 
the burden of the rustic song—‘ We'll wander 
in the Meadows where the May-tluwers grow.’ * 
THLE END. 





ONE WOMAN’S HISTORY. 
CHAPTER IX, 


Aone other visitors in search of the pictu- 
resque who had found their way to Stock Ghyll 
Force this morning was Mr Santelle, the stranger 
who had held the mysterious conversation with 
Jules the waiter. When half-way across the 
bridge, he paused to look at the waterfall, which 
from this point was visible in all its beauty. 
While siaing thus, he was attracted by the 
sound of voices, and next woment his quick eyes 
had diseovered Colonel Woodruffe and Madlanic 
De Vigne on a jutting point of rock half-way 
up the ravine. The lady he recognised, having 
seen her start that morning from the hotel 
with o party of friends; but the colonel was a 
stranger to hin. Humming an air softly to 
himself, be paced slowly over the bridge and 
began to climb the path on the as side of 
the stream. When he had got about one-third 
of the way up, he reached a point where a more 
than usually dense growth of shruls and ever- 
greens shut out the view both of the waterfall 
and the ravine. Pausing here, Mr Santelle with : 
deft but cantious fingers preceeded to part the} 
branches of the evergreens till, from where he | 
stood, himsclf unseen, he obtamed a clear view ; 
of the group on the opposite sidg’ of the ravine. ; 
That group now consisted of three persons. 

The approaching fo-tsteps, the ound of which | 
had put an end to the conversation between the | 
colonel and Madame De Vigne, were those of | 
M. De Miravel. He had spied them before they | 
saw him. ‘Ah ha! Voila le monsicur of the 
portrait!’ he said to himself. ‘What has my 
adorable wife been saying to him? She turns: 
away her face—he hangs his head—ncither cf; 
them speak. Eh bien! I propose to myself} 
to interrupt this interesting féte-d-téte.’ He 
advanced, raised his hat, and smiling his detest- | 
able smile, made one of his most elaborate bows. | 
‘Pardon. I hope I am not de trop, he said.—' 
‘Will you not introduce me to your friend, 
chére Madame De Vigne ?’ 

Superb in her icy quictude—the quietude of: 





* Tho right of translation is reserved. | 
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despair—and without a falter in her voice, she 
said: ‘Colonel Woodruffe, my husband, Hector 
Laroche, ex-convict, number 8977 

The fellow fell back a step in sheer amazement, 
‘How !’ he gasped. ‘You have told him '—— 

‘Everything. 

She sat down again on the seat from which 
she had just riser, and grasping the fi 
of one hand tightly with those of the other, 
aoe her face in the direction of the water- 
fall. 

Laroche’s sang-froid had only deserted him for 
an instant. ‘Quelle béttse!’ he muttered with a 
shrug. Then becoming aware that the colonel’s 
cold, haughty stare was fixed full upon him, 
he retorted with a look that was a mixture of 
trinmph and tigerish ferocity, Turning to his 
wife, and all but touching her shoulder with his 
lean claw-like fingy, he said with a sneer that 
was half a snarl: ‘My property, monsicur—my 


property !° 

Suddenly there came a sound of voices, of 
laughter, of singing. A troop of noisy excur- 
siomsts had invaded the glen, 

Mr Santelle had pppeeenely seen as much as 
he cared tu see. He let the parted branches 
fall gently together again, and went smilingly on 
his way. 

CHAPTER X, 


It was the forenoon of the second day after the 
pieius, There was thunder in the air, but the 
storm had not yet broken. Any moment the 
clouds might part and the first bolt fall What 
might lave been the result of the collision 
between Laroche and Colonel Woodruffe on the 
day of the picnic, but for the opportune invasion 
of the glen by a number of excursionists, who 
put privacy to flight, it is of course impossible 
tosay. It may be also that the Frenchman read 
something in the colonel’s eyo which warned him 
not to proceed too far. o sooner, therefore, 
had the remark last recorded passed his lips, 
than he turned abruptly on his heel, and 
striking into the same winding pathway that 
Mora had taken carlier in the day, became at 
once lust to view in the depths of the shrub- 
bery. 

‘Hud you not better let me taku you back to 
the hotel at once?’ said the colonel to Mora after 
a little panse, ‘You can casily make an excuse 
to your party fur leaving them. There is an inn 
at the foot of the valley at which we can hire 
a fly.’ 

Mora at once assented. Now that the worst 
was known, now that everything had been told, 
her heart cried out for solitude: she wanted to 
be alone with her despair. . 

Un their way they encountered Miss Guisford, 
to whom Mora made some kind of au excuse. 
An hour later they alighted at the Palatine As 
they stood for a moment at the dvor, the colonel 
smd: €f shall remain here at the hotel for the 
pres ut, in case you should need me, No one 
can tell what may happen. Night or day I am 
at your service.’ 

She gazed into his eyes fur a moment, pressed 
his banat saderly, and was gone. 

From that hour, Madame De Vigne had ceased 
to appear in the general sitting-room down-stairs. 
The ‘bedroom vccupied by the sisters were 
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separated by a small boudoir. In this latter 
room Madame De Vigne now passed her time, 
and here she and Clarice ance of their meals. 
Miss Penelope and Nanette alone had access to 
their room. 

Of all the people in the hotel Colonel Woodruffe 
alone was aware that the polite and good-looking 
French gentleman who called himself M. De 
Miravel had ‘od acquaintance with Madame 
De Vigne, or aa much as spoken a word to 
that lady. De Miravel, to all appearance, did not 
know a soul in the place. He was very smiling 
and affable to every one, but seemed to have no 
acquaintances. His sole occupation—if occupa- 
tion it could be called—seemed to be to lounge 
about the grounds and smoke. Once, it is true, 
he went for an hours row on the lake, but 
that was all. When he and Colonel Woodruffe 
chanced to meet, they passgd each other like 
utter strangers. 

Another visitor who appeared not to care to 
make acquaintances was Santelle. He took 
his breakfast in the public coffee-room, and dined 
at the table-d’héte; his keen, watchful eyes saw 
everything and everybody, but he rarely addressed 
himself to any one. He was not so much en 
évidence a8 M. De Miravel; but with a guide- 
book under hig arm and a field-glass slung over 
his shoulder, he took the steamer from place to 
place, and scemed bent upon secing all that there 
was to be secn. Jules kept a furtive eye upon 


him at meal-times, but not the slightest sign of 
Bi eae passed between the two men. 
h 


en Clarice got back to the hotel on the 
evening of the picnic, she found a telegram from 
Archie awaiting her. ‘Governor not yet to hand,’ 
Tan the message. ‘Probably fatigue of travelling 
has been too much for him. May have broken 
journey somewhere, Can only await his arrival. 
Hope he will turn up in the morning. Will 
telegraph again to-morrow.’ 

Clarice handed the telegram to Mr Etheridge. 
That gentleman read it slowly and carefully, 
and handed it back with a amile. ‘I think 
it very likely, as Mr Archie suggests, that Sir 
William has broken his journey, he observed. 
‘But I have long thought that Sir William fancies 
himself more of an invalid than he really is, 
and that if he chose to exert himself a little more, 
it might perhaps be all the better for his health. 
But there is no accounting for the whims of these 
rich people. I sometimes think that a little 
poverty would be a good thing for some of thei.’ 

There was more ee in this speech than 
in any that Clarice hitherto heard from the 
old gentleman’s lips. But it was not in her 
province to make any reply to i, She had never 
even seen Sir William, whereas Mr Etheridge 
had known him for years. 

When not with 


spent most of her time with the old man. She 
could tatk to him about Archie, whom he seemed 
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er sister—and Mora seemed : 
to prefer to be as much alone as possible—Clarice | 
| few 
| had 
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to Clarice, as he turned from the rack with that 
faint, patient smile which she was beginning to 
know so well. ‘Sir William is a man who can 
never bear to be hurried in anything.’ 

Next afternoon there came a second telegram 
addressed to Miss Loraine: ‘No news of the 
governor yet. Most extraordinary. Would have 
started back to-day, but Blatchett strongly advises 
to remain till morning. Should there be no 
news by ten AM. you May expect me at the 
Palatine in time for dinner.’ 

‘Just like Sir William—just like him; I’m 
not a bit surprised, was Mr Etheridge’s curt 
comment when he had read the telegram. 

‘He must indeed be a singular man,’ said 
Clarice. Then her eyes began to sparkle, and a 
lovely colour flushed her cheeks, ‘Perhaps by 
this time to-morrow Archie may be back again,’ 
she said, more as if speaking to herself than 
addressing Mr Etheridge. 

In the course of these two days Colonel Wood- 
ruffe and Mr Etheridge met more than once. 
They talked together, walking side by side on 
the lawn of the hotel. The chief part of the 
talking, however, seemed to be done by the 
colonel, his companion’s share of it being mostly 
confined to ‘Yes’ or ‘No,’ a confirmatory nod 
of the head, or now and then a brief question. 


When Lady Renshaw got back from the picnic 
on Wednesday evening, and was in a position to 
have a quiet chat with her niece, she declared 
that she had not rpent so pleasant a day for a long 
time. Dr M‘Murdo was really a most agreeable, 
well-informed man—a man whose talents ought 
to make him a position in the world ; and as for 
the poor, dear vicar, he was nothing less than 
charming. ‘So simple-minded and unworldly, 
my dear, He quite puts me in mind of the 
Vicar of Wakefield.’ Then she added by way 
of after-thought: ‘But I cannot say that I care 
greatly for that sister of his. There is pomevning 
about her excessively flippant and satirical—an 
I do dislike satirical people, above all others.’ 

But Lady Renshaw’s real enjoyment—of which 
she said nothing to her niece—arose from her 
thorough belicf that both the doctor and the 
vicar had been irresistibly smitten by her charms, 
lf they were not in love, or close on the verge 
of it, why had they followed her about all day 
like two spanitjs, each of them jealously afraid 
to leave her alone with the other? It was 
delightful! As she sipped a cup of tea after 
her return, she began to ask herself whether 
she might not do worse than accept this clever, 
well-preserved Scotch doctor. She had no doubt 
in her own mind that he would propose in the 
course of a few days. With the help of her 
money, he might buy a first-class West-end 
practice; and after that, there was no knowing 
what he might not rise to in the course of a 
ears. Seven to ten thonsand a year, so she 
een given to understand, was by no means 


to have known from childhood, and could listen an uncommon income for a fashionable doctor 


with unfailing interest to all that he had to tell 
about the eccentric baronet ; while Mr Ethcridge 
seemed quite as fond of her society as she was 
of his. No message, either by telegram or letter, 
had yet arrived for him, but he never failed to 


Tansack the letter-rack three or four times aj the to 
day. ‘We can only wait,’ be said once or twicg | phesed 


to make nowadays. She would think the matter 
over in the quietude of her own room, so that 
she might be prepared with her answer, when 
the inevitable moment should arrive. 

The fact was that Dr Mne had fooled her to 
of her bent, as Miss Gaisford had pro- 
he would do. Her vanity, as he soon 
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- the creature's self-conceit is stupendous—stupen 
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found, was insatiable; no compliment was too| blind, and that the real object of My Kiheidavs was insatiable; no compliment was too 
egregious for her to ‘wallow. ‘I’ve done my 
o like a man,’ he remarked with pas bameur 

iss Pen at the close of the day; ‘but I 
hea you will never set me such .a task again : 


dous !? 

The picnic took place on Wednesday. 
day was ushered in with wind and rain. 
hills had wrapped thick mantles of mist about 
them, and had retired into private life, Visitors 
shook their heads as they peered out of the rain 
streaked windows, and made up their minds to 
settle down for the day to novela, gossip, and 
letter-writing. Despite the wind and rain, 
Mac set out for Kendal at an early hour with 
the avowed intention of hunting up some old 
friends. The vicar, too timid to tackle the widow 
by himself, kept to his own room, on the plea of 
having a sermon to compose. Miss Wynter might 
have been justified thut day in her belief that her 
aunt’s emper was not invariably the moat angelic 
in the wor 

Bella had enjoyed her picnic more, fur more 
thar her aunt was aware of. And yet the girl 
was troubled in her secret heart. Dick had never 
made love to her so audaciously before ; in fact, 
the opportunity had never been afforded him; 
while she herself had never quite known till that 
day how dear he had become to her. Her train- 
ing, almost from childhood, and her mode of life 
since her aunt had taken charge of her, had all 
tended to stifle the feclings natural to her age 
and sex, and to induce her to regard the sacra- 
ment of marriage as a mere question of pounds, 
shillings, and pence. Yet here, almost to her 
dismay, and very much to her mortification, 
because she felt that she could not, help it, she 
found herself hopelessly in love with & man 
the amount of whose income seemed in her eyes 
little more than an equivalent for semi-genteel 
pauperism. What was to be done? Should 
she treat Dick after the fashion in which she 
hed treated more than oue man already? Now 
that she lad brought him to her feet, should 
she turn her back on him with u little smile of 
triumph, and bid him farewell for ever? Dut 
then, she had never cared for those other men; 
while for Dick she did care very much. What. 
ever she might decide to do must be decided 


Thurs- 
The 


quickly. Dick, easy-going ande full of fun as 
he might seem to be, was not a man to 
atand any shilly-shallying nonsense. As he 


stood for a moment or two on the dusky lawn 
with her hand in his after ther return from 
the picnic, he had given her plamly to under- 
stand that he should expect no categorical 
*Yes’ or ‘No’ from her on Friday. And now 
Friday was here, and her mind was no nearer 
being made up than it had been on Wednesday. 
Not much appetite for her breakfast had Miss 
Wynter that morning. 

48 a matter of course, Mr Etheridge was 
introduced to Lady Renshaw. Her ladyahip was 
very gracious indeed, when ehe found in what 
relation the pleasant-voiced, white-haired gentle- 
man stood to Sir William Ridsdale, and that he 
was the bearer of a letter all the way from Spa 
for Mr Archie. With her usual penetration, her 


ladyship at once concluded in her own mind that | the effect o 


the story about a letter for Archie was a mere 
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a ee ae | 
i blind, and that the real object of Mr Etheridge’s 
se ey was to apy out the weakness of the land. 
other words, Sir William had deputed hin 
to ascertain all that could be ascertained 
Madame De Vigne and her sister, their aces 
of life, antecedents, &.; which, under the eir 
cumstances, was no doubt a laudable thing to 
do. In fact, all her ladyship's sympathies were ff 
on the side of Mr Etheridge, an aad he would j 
most gladly have assisted him in his task, hed 
she only seen her way clearly how to do AG 
She smiled to herself more than once, as she 
remarked how innocently all these good people | 
around her accepted Mr Etheridge’ version of 
the reason of his visit to Windermere, not one | 
to dream that there could 
ing in the background. But 
iven to all of us to be go far- 
secing as the Lady Renshaws of this world. 
As she rose "fam the breakfast-table this 
Friday morning she chanced to spy Mr Etheridge 
peas the lawn in front of the windows wi 
is hands clasped behind him. He was wai 
for Clarice. . Tne two were going on a little 
excursion together ; but not to any distunce, as 
Clarice thought that at any moment there might 
come a teleyram from Archie. Lady Renshaw, 
seeing Mr Etheridge alone, could not resist the 
temptation of a little private conversation with 
him. She might perhaps be able to glean some 
information as to how matters were progressing ; 
besides which, ahe had another motive in view. 

“1 trust that you left dear Sir William qnite 
well, Mr Etheridse?’ remarked her ladysbip 
after the usual greetings had passed. 

‘Tolerable, ma’am, pleat At the best of 
times his health is never very robust; but there 
has been a considerable improvement in it of 
late—or he fancies there has, which comes, 
orton to pretty much the same thing.—Pro- 

ably Sir William has the honour of your lady- 
shi 's acquaintance 7? 

~no; I have never yet had the pleasure of 
meeting him. You see, he has lived so much 
abroad, otherwise J] have no doubt we should 
have met at the house of some mutual acquaint- 
ance in town.’ 

Mr Etheridge coughed a dry little cough, but 
said nothing. 

‘Dear Archie, now, and J are old acquaintances 
What a fine young fellow he is! Sv clever, you 
know, and all that. I’ m sure Sir William must 
be roud of such a son.’ 

‘ Possibly so, madam—possibly so.’ 

Her ladyship was anxious to touch on deli- 
cate ground, but scarcely saw her way to begin. 
However, it was necessary to mnnke a plunge, and 
she did not long hesitate. 

‘Between you and me, Mr Etheridge,’ she said 
insinuatingly, ‘don’t you think if o great pity 
that a young man with Mr Archic’s splendid 

roapects should secm so determined to throw 
jini lf away—no, perhaps I ought not to make 
use of that phrase— p Svan area short, to take 
up with a voung lady like Miss Loraine, who, 60 
far os any one knows, seems to have neither 
fortune, prospects, nor antecedentat? To me, it 
seems a ggeat, great pity.’ She glanced sharply 
at her com ania as ghe finished, anxious to note 
i her words. 

Mr Etheridge came to 0 halt, apparently engaged 


of them seemin 
possibly be anythi 
then, it is not 
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in deep thought for a few momenta before he 
replied. Then he said, speaking very deliher- 
ately: ‘It does perhaps seem a pity, as you say, 

am, that Mr Archie should be so infatuated 
with thie young lady, when he might do so very 
differently, were he so minded.’ 

‘I was quite sure that you would agree with 
me,’ returned her ladyship in her most dulcet 
tones. ‘But no doubt Mr Archie will listen to 
reason. When Sir William places the matter 
before him in its proper light, and proves to him 
how irretrievably he will ruin himself by con- 
tracting such an alliance, he will surely see that, 
in his case at least, inclination must give way to 
duty, and that his career in life must not be 
frustrated by the mero empty charms of a 
butterfly face.’ 

What her ladyship meant by a ‘butterfly face’ 
she did not condescend to explain. 

‘As to whether Mr Archie Will listen to what 
your ladyship calls reason is a point upon which, 
as matters stand at present, I am scarcely com- 
petent to offer an opinion.’ 

‘Sly old fox!’ muttered her ladyship. ‘He 
wasn't born yesterday. But he doesn’t take me 
in with his innocent looks.’ 

She had another arrow left. ‘Then, as regards 
the sister of Miss Loraine—this Madame De 
Vigne? A very charming person, no doubt ; 
but that is not everything. I daresay, Mr 
Etheridge, your experience will tell you that the 
most charming of our sex are sometimes the most 
dangerous 4’ 

r Etheridge bowed, but did not commit him- 
self further. 

‘On all sides I hear people asking, “Who is 
Madame De Vigne? Where did she spring from? 
Who was Monsieur De Vigne? What was he, 
when alive!” Question after question asked, 
but no information vouchsafed. Ah, my dear 
Mr Etheridye, where there’s concealment, there’s 
mystery ; and where there’s mystery, there’s— 
there 's Well, I won't say what there is.’ 
Possibly her ladyship had not quite made up 
her mind what there was. ‘In any case, Mr 
Etheridge,’ she resumed, ‘were I in your position, 
I should deem it imperative on me to make Sir 
William acquainted with everything, down tu the 
most minute particulars. You are on the spot; 

ou can seo and hear for yourself. Of course, 
it would be a dreadful thing if, after Mr Archie 
were marricd to the young lady, something dis- 
creditable were to turn up--some family secret, 
perhaps, that would not bear the light of day ; 
some scandal, it may be, that could only be 
spoken of in whispers. For Sir Williams sake, 
Pe not for that of our dear, foolish Arclue, every- 
thing should be made as clear as daylight before 
it is too late. I hope you agree with me, Mr 
Etheridge ?’ 

‘Quite, madam-—--quite.—What a splendid man 
of business your ladyship would have made, if 
you will excuse me for saying so. Sir William 
shall be made acquainted with everything. I 
will see to that ; yes, yes ; I will see to that,’ 

‘He ts a spy, then, after all, said Lady 
Renshaw complacently to herself 

At this moment, Clarice emerged from the 
hotel Lady Renshaw grected her with a smile 
of much amiability. ‘T trust that dear Madame 
De Vigne is better this morning?’ she said. ‘I 








have been so grieved by her indisposition. But, 
really, on Wednesday I myself found the heat 
most trying. I cannot wonder at her prostra- 
tion,’ 

‘My sister ig a little better this morning, thank 
you, Lady Renshaw,’ answered Clarice in her 
gently serious way. ‘I trust that by to-morrow 
she will be well enough to join us down- 
stairs.’ 

‘I hope so, with all my heart,’ answered her 
ladyship with as much fervour as if she were 
repeating a response at church. 

After a few more words, Clarice and Mr Ethe- 
ridge went their way. As her ladyship turned to 
go indoors, Miss Wynter, escorted bye r Golightl 
in his boating flannels, emerged from the hotel. 
They had breakfasted an hour before her lady- 
ship, who was a somewhat late riser. Dick 
had said to Bella at table: ‘I want you to go 
on the water this morning. It’s yoing to be a 
bit cloudy later on, I think, and it’s just pos- 
sible that the perch may be in the humour 
for biting.’ 

“As if he cared a fig about the perch!’ said 
Bella to herself. ‘The wretch only wants te get 
me into a buat all to himself, and then he thinks 
he can say what he likes to me.’ She trembled 
a little, feeling that the crisis of her fate was 
at hand. She would have liked to mutiny and 
say, ‘I shan’t go, as under similar circumstances 
she would have sail to any other man, But 
with Dick, poor Dick! who had run such risks 
for her sake, and had doue so mmch to win her, 
she felt that she could not be so cruel. Besides, 
she had a woman’s natural curiosity to hear what 
he would say. ‘And I ncedn’t say “Yes” unless 
I choose to,’ she remarked to herself; but in her 
heart of hearts she knew that her ‘No, if uttered 
at all, would be a very faint one indeed, As it 
was, she merely looked at him a little super- 
ciliously for a moment or two, and then quietly 
assented. 

‘T trust, dear Mr Golightly, that you are 
thoroughly competent to manage a boat?’ re- 
marked her ladyship, when she had been told 
where the young people were gving. 

‘Ruther, answered Richard a little brusquely. 
‘I didn’t pull stroke in the Camford Eight, seven 
years ago, for nothing.’ 

‘T only spoke because I’m told that the lake 
is most treacherpus, and that a year rarely passes 
without one or ‘more fatalities —Bella, darling, 
I think you ought to have taken a warmer shawl 
with you. The air on the water is often chilly.’ 
Then in an aside: ‘Be careful what you are 
about. If he proposes, only accept him pro- 
yisionally. This affair of Archie Ridsdule’s is by 
no means at an end yet.’ 

Bella nodded. ‘Too late, aunty, too late,’ she 
said to herself. ‘I’m very much afraid that I 
can’t help myself.’ 

Lady Renshaw, as she turned away, remarked 
to herself: ‘I’m not sure that young Golightly 
is quite such a nigcompvop as 1 took him to be 
at drat. But in any case, Bella ought to be able 
to twist him round her finger.’ 

Clarice had not left her sister many minutes 
when Nanette entered her mistress’s room carry- 
ing a note on a salver. It was simply addressed, 
‘Madame De Vigne.’ One glance at the writing 
was enough. Mora remembered it too well. She 
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turned sick at heart as she took the note. ‘You 
need not wait,’ she said to Nanette. Ag soon 
as she was alone, she sank down on the ottoman 
and tore open the envelope. The note, which 
was written in French, ran as follows: 


‘T have not troubled you since our last inter- 
view. I have left you alone, that you might 
have time to think over what I said to you. But 
I have had no message from you, and this long 
delay begins to irritate me. I must know at 
once what you intend to do. I propose to call 
upon you at seven o'clock this evening. I need 
uot say more.—LarocHe.’ 


Madame De Vigne sat staring at the letter 
for some minutes, as though the reading of its 
contents had taken from her all power of sense 
or feeling. Then waking up as if from a 
trance, she said to herself: ‘It must be done 7 
there is no other course.’ She touched the tiny 
gong at her elbow. Nanette appeared. ‘Inquire 
whether Colonel Woodn.e is in the hotel,’ she 
said. ‘If he is, tell him that I should like to 
see him here at his convenience.’ 

(To be concluded next month.) 





THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS 


Ir has long been understood that the vaults of 
the British Museum contained many treasures 
for which no space could be found in those parts 
of the building accessible to the pubhe But 
the removal of the Natural History Collection 
to its new home at South Kensington lias placed 
a series of spacious galleries at the disposal of 
the authorities, and these ure now being filled 
with the hitherto hidden antiquities Among 
the most interesting of these is a collection of 
tablets bearing inscriptions relating to Babylonian 
history. One is a Babylonian Calendar, from 
which it would appear that in Dabvlon the super- 
stition existed of certain days in the year being 
either lucky or unlucky. This book of fate had 
to be consulted before performing various acts of 
domestic life. Lhe saine superstition is commen 
to the Chinese, and seems pkin to the astrological 
fictions prevalent in Hurope a few centuries 
back. 

Mr Petrie, whose excavatiog® at San (Zoan) 
have been adverted to more thay once in these 
pages, has now returned to England, and has 
recently given an acc ‘it of his »ork at a meet- 
ing of the subscribers to the Egypt Exploration 
Fund. He has examined more than twenty sites 
of ancient cities and remains, and speaks of certain 
ground so thickly strewn with early Greek pottcry 
‘that the potsherds crackled under the feet as one 
walked over it.’ He pointed out that the main 
object with regard to San—a city built seven 
years befure Hebron—was to gain knowledge 
of the unknown period of the Shepherd kin 
But the work will cecupy several years, for the 
district to be explored covers some square miles, 
and the remains are in many cases lying beneath 
eighty feet of carth, The Exploration Fund 
shows a balance of two thousand pounds, a cir- 
cumstance partly due to the liberality of our 
American cousins, who are greatly interested in 
the work, 
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It is propieed to found at Athens a British | 
School of Archwology, the aim of which will be 
to promote the study of Greek art and archi- 
tecture, the study ob inecriptiona, the explora- 
tion of ancient sites, and to promote general} 
researches into Hellenic life and literature. His 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales is President 
of the General Committee, which includes a 
number of distinguished representatives of our 
universities and schools. Sufficient money hag 
already been subscribed to start the enterprise, 
but more will be required fur its maintenance, 
Subscriptions may be sent to Mr Walter Leaf, 
Old Change, London, or to Profeasor Jebb, at the 
University, Glasgow. 

The French Minister of Agriculture some time 
ago commissioned a Professor of the Collége de 
France to experiment upon the best method of 
destroying the winter eggs of the Phylloaera, it 
having been asceftained that that line of attack 
was the most efficient in dealing with that terrible 
scourge of the vineyard, After several trials, a 
mixture of oil, \aphtha, quicklime, and water has 
been tested on a large scale with the most suc- 
cessful results. It was of course easy enough to 
hit upon a chemical compound which eould kill 
the eyes, but not so easy to find one which would 
not destroy the vine at the same time. The 
remedy is not only efficient, but cheap. 

For some years, Dr Javger, of Germany, has 
been preaching a new hygienic doctrine, which 
ha. quickly gained disciples in the Fatherland 
and in other countries as well, Under the title 
of Sanitary Cluthiny, this new creed teaches 
that our dress requires a far more radical change 
than is indicated in the philusophy of go-called 
dress-reformers. Here is the pith of the matter, 
Man being an animal, should follow the dictates 
of nature by wearing only clything made from 
wool and similar animeal products. Cotton, linen, 
&., ae harmful in collecting the cmunations 
from the skin, whilst animal textures assist in 
their evaporation. At the same time, animal 
clothing 1s warmest in winter, and coolest in 
summer, and by its aepon we might count 
upon the same immunity from disease as is seon 
in well-cared-for domestic animals. Ly night 
as well as by day we must shun contact with 
vegetable fibres, Sheets must give pluce to wool 
and camel-hair coverings. It is obvious that, 
besides revolutionising the Englishinan’s innate 
regard for ‘clean linen,’ the general adoption of 
these new tenets would cause a revolution in 
trade, and would therefore at once court opposi- 
tion ; but for all this, the doctrine seems to have 
a considerable amount of common-sense about 
it. 

A very pleasant and interesting ceremony was 
witneased on Scarborough sands the other day, 
where a large collection of donkeys and ponies 
were agemblel in review order. A few gentle- 
men have for the past two years kubseribed for 
prizes to be offcred at the end of each season to 
those drivers who can show their beasts in good 
condition and bearing the signs of kind treatment, 
This was the second distribution of the kind, 
There are many sewside places and other spots 
of popular resort where this good example might 
be a wed with inuch advantaye. 

Lord Brabazon viters a uscful note of warning 
when he points ont, what has long been patent to 
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many .observers, that there is a deterioration in 
physique of the inbabitants of the more crowded 
portions of our cities. Want of food, exercise, 
and fresh air are the canses of this decline. He 
points out that in this year’s drill competition 
of School Board scholars it was clearly noticeable 
that those children from the poorest and moat 
crowded districts were of shorter stature than the 
others. As 4 partial remedy for this lamentable 
state of things, Lord Brabazon advocates more 
variety in the aystem of education, and begs the 
authorities to remember that the body should 
be cared for as well as the brain. He pleads also 
that cookery, needlework, and the Knowledge 
of a few simple rules for maintaining the body 
in health, will be of more value to a girl than 
a smattering of French, and that a boy will make 
a better citizen for having been trained to 
use his hands as well as his head in honest 
labour. bs 

It is stated that a Wild Birds’ Protection Act 
is much needed in several parts of our Indian 

ersions. The birds have been hunted down 
or the sake of their bright plumage, until in 
some districts certain species are almost exter- 
minated. ‘The frightenet agriculturists are now 
calling out for protection for their feathered 
friends, for insects of various kinds are increasing 
to an alarming extent, and are playing sad havoc 
with the crops. 

According to the Butlding News, another curious 
use has been found for paper. At Indianapolis, 
a akating rink has been constructed of this ubiqui- 
tous material. Straw-boards are first of all pasted 
together, and are subjected to hydraulic pressure, 
and these when sawn into flooring-boards are laid 
so that their clges are uppermost. After being 
rubbed with glass paper, a surface is obtained so 
smooth and hard, and at the same time exhibiting 
such adhesive properties, that it is well adapted 
for the modern roller-skates. It is also stated 
that in Sweden old decaying moss las been 
manufactured into a kind of cardboard which can 
be moulded in various ways for the purposes of 
house decoration. It is said to be as hard as 
wood, and will take an excellent polish. 

When we read the account of some fatal gas 
explosion, we are always prepared to find the 
oft repeated tale of the foolish one who goes to 
look for the leak with a lighted candle. A recent 
explosion of this kind in Paris has led to the 
appointment of a Commission to determine the 
best manner of searching for gas-escapes. It 
has been now decided that an electric incan- 
descent light fed by an accumulator—or sceon- 
dary .battery—shall be rendered obligatory for 
such operations, and suitable apparatus has been 
selected and approved. It now remains to be 
seen where the lamps are to be kept, how they 
are to be always charged ready for use, and 
whether the foolhardy folk who court explosion 
with a naked candle or match will ever trouble 
themselves at all about the provision made fur 
their protection. 

Japan has the uncnviable distinction of being 
the one spot on this globe where earthquakes 
are most frequent, and therefore it may be 
sasumed that the Seismological Society of Japan 
has Fenty of work to do. In the last issue of 
the ‘Transactions’ of this useful body of workers, 
there is a good paper by Professor Milne on 
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Earth Tremors. The study of these slight move- 
ments of our great mother is called microseis- 
mology, and a number of exceedingly ingenious 
instruments have been contrived for identifyi 
and self-recording them. From the fact that earth- 
quakes are generally preceded by great activity 
in the way of tremors, it is hoped that reliable 
means may be found of forecasting those terrible 
occurrences. Professor Milne supposes earth 
tremors to be ‘slight vibratory motions produced 
in the soil by the bending and crackling of rocks, 
caused by their rise upon the relief of atmo- 
spheric pressure.” Another investigator thinks 
that they may be the result of an increased esca 
of vapour from molten material beneath the 
crust of the earth consequent upon a relief of 
external pressure. In other words, these pre- 
monitory symptoms are developed when the 
barometer is low. 

Messrs Manlove and Company, engineers at 
Manchester, Leeds, &., in calling our attention 
to a paragraph which appeared some months 
back in this Journal descriptive of a street-refuse 
furnace or ‘destructor, point out that that title 
was given to an apparatus of their invention some 
years ago, which is now in successful operation 
In various parts of the kingdom. Owing to the 
word ‘destructor’ not having been protected by 
copyright, it has been applied by other inventors 
to more recent contrivances, 

A New Jersey capitalist has lately planted a 
vast area in Florida with cocoa-palms, and he 
expects in a few years to rival the most exten- 
sive groves of these trees in other parts. The 
plantation covers one thousand acres, and each 
acre numbers one hundred trees. They will not 
yicld any return for the first six years; but at 
the end of that time a profit of ten per cent. on 
a valuation of two million dollars is looked for, 
the original cost of planting being only forty 
thousand dollars. The trees, we learn, will 
flourish only within a certain distance of the sea- 
coast, and each full-grown iree produces annually 
sixty nuis. We presume that the estimated pro- 
fits take into consideration the processes of oil- 
extraction and fibre-dressing, which necessarily 
follow in the wake of cocoa-nut cultivation. 

The International Health Exhibition has been 
even more financially successful than its pre- 
decessor ‘The Fisheries,’ for the total number 
of persons whoe passed its turnstiles is more 
than four millions, a number equal to the popu- 
lation of London itself The Exhibition of 
Inventions which is to open next year hes met 
with some unexpected but not unnatural opposi- 
tion from some of our great manufacturers. 
These complain that competition with foreign 
countries is so keen just uow that it will be a 
national mistake to exhibit for the benefit of 
others, machin and processes which have 
deservedly earned for Britain a proud pre-emi- 
nence in various manufactured producta. They 
point out that a patent is very little protection 
in such a case, because of the ease with which, 
in other countries at least, it can be infringed, 
and because of the difficulty and expense of 
tracing the delinguenta It is probable that for 
this reason many of our manufacturers will stand 
aloof, or will only exhibit such things as com- 
prise no trade secrete. 

The dwellers in a certain part of suburban 
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London have hitherto been in the happy posses- 
sion of artesian wells on their premises, from 
which they could draw a never-failing supply of 
good water. They feared not the calls of the 
water-rate collector, und looked with indifference 
at the disputes with the Water Companies going 
on around them. But suddenly they have been 


judicial effect wpon the cigarette 
New York and Philadelphia It is said that 
in some factories the weevil is swarming from 
cellar to garret. 

The chairman of the Western Railway Com- 
pany of France has lately volunteered « statement 
respecting the behaviour of the Westinghouse 
brake, which has been in use on that line for 
rather more than four years, In this statement 
we find a list of accidents which have been 
avoided by the use of the brake, and these acci- 
dents are classified under different heads, such 


security, for their wells have run dry. An enter- 
prising Water Company has sunk a deeper well 
than any of the others; and as water will insist 
on finding the lowest level, the smaller fountains 
have been merged into the big one. as Collisions, Obstacles on the Line, Rolling-stock 
No one likes to pay exorbitantly, especially for | not removed in time, and so forth. Upwards of 
such a necessary as water, but the system of|forty disasters have been clearly avoided by 
artesian wells is hardly snitable to a crowded |the prompt use of the brake. On the other 
city. In London itself, many pumps have been | hand, the brake itsclf will sometimes get out of 
closed because of the dangerous contamination of | order and refuse to act at the critical moment 
the subterrancan water by sewage and proximity | How many accidents, we wonder, have already 
to vevards, &. As a case in point, the city | occurred from thts cause! We may mention in 
of New York, instead of drawing its water-supply | this connection, that o meeting of the frienda of 
from a hundred miles’ d.:tance—as Lenon the killed and injured in the Peniston disaster 
does from the hills of Gloucestershire—has to}has been held, ar? that it has becn resolved 
seek it underground. Lately, the cholera acare| that a test action should be brought against 
has frightened people into a sense of insecurity ;| the Railway Company concerned, on the ground 
and inquiry shows that leakage of sewers has | that to send out a train with an ineufficient brake, 
rendered the New York water unsafe, and it hasj| after the Board of Trade have for seven years 
been condemned by the city Board of Health. | laid down certain conditions, is a wrongful act 
This is of course hard upon those who have sunk |' The necessary money has been raised without 
wells at great expense ; but we have all to learn | difficulty. 
the lesson that the individual must occasionally | The recent exhibition of the Photographic 
suffer for the public weal. Societ) was a very interesting one, the pictures 
A clever imitation of amber, which it is diffi-|shown, a large proportion of which were b: 
cult to distinguish from the genuine fossil gum, | amateur photographers, indicating o very hig 
is made from « mixture of copal, camphor, turpen- | average of excellence. The modern gelatine dry- 
tine, and other compounds. It exhibits attraction | plate system, with its ease of working and its 
and repulsion on being rubbed, like real amber | cleanliness, has attracted a number of amateurs, 
(clectron), which because of the same properties has | who, a few years back, under the old condition 
iven its name to the acience of electricity. It} of things would never have dreamt of handling 
is now being largely manufactured into ornaments|a camera. Indeed, aspirants to photographic 
and mouthpieces for pipes. It will not bear the |fame have become so numerous of late, that oa 
game amount of heat that genuine amber will| special journal, The Amateur Lhotographer, has 
withstand, and it softens in ether. These two! been started in their interests, and bida fuir to 
tests are sufficient to distinguish if from the | attain a wire circulation. 
genuine article. The vexed question as to how long a gelatine 
The great ship-canal between St Petersburg | plate can be kept between the moment of exposure 
and the small fortified town of Cronstadt, which |and ita after-development, has been partially 
up to this time has been the actual port of Peter | angwered in a satisfactory manner by a certain 
the Great's city for all vessels drawing more than ; picture in the Photographic Exhibition. It was 
nine feet of water, has at last been opened, the | taken in July 1880, and not developed till four 
work of construction having Secupied aboct six} years afterwards, No onc would gueas, from 
years. The canal is nearly twenty miles long, | looking at it, that the plate which received the 
it has an average width of about two hundred | light impression had been kept 80 a before 
feet, and is twenty-two feet in denth, Apart evelop- 
from its importance commercially both to Russia 
and the traders of other countries, who befure 
were subject to the cost of transhipment of goods 
going to St Petersburg, the canal will have a 
strategical value. Ships of war could now retreat 
up the cana) if Cronstadt were atiacked, and 
could, if required, emerge from the security of 
the waterway fully equipped and ready for 
action. 


that impression was made visible by 
ment, 

The Times correspondent at the Philadelphia 
Exhibition gives an interesting account of the 
electric lighting system in that city. The Brush 
Com;any there supply arc-lights to the streets 
and the shops. The charge amounts to as much 
as fifty pounds per light per annum; but the 
people are coutent to pay tlue for a brighter light 
then gus will afforl. There are no fewer than 

That small creature called the weevil, whose fourteen towns in the States which are lighted 
depredations were always understood to be con-/|in this manner; and the writer of the account 
fined to grain and biscuits, has lately developed | thinks that t'.e English public and the English 
a taste for tobacco. In America, smokers have ; manufacturers have perhaps been rather hasty 
found to their disguet that both cigarettes and |in condesiming the lizht on insuflicient grounds, 
cigars are riddled through and through by this; We are cix,vsed to think that the light has 
pest, the creature confining his attention to the | had a very fair trio] here. Many of cur rail- 
choicest brands. This discovery has had a most | way stations and public thoroughfares have been 
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illuminated by electricity, and many of them 
have discarded it. In a word, it does not pay. 
With improved appliances, which are sure to 
appear, we may nevertheless still regard it as 

e light of the future, 

It may interest many of our readers to know, 
since the ambulance classes which have been 
established in most of our large towns have 
drawn attention to the subject, that a small 
case or chest, containing the requisites for rcady 
treatment of injuries, may be had for a moderate 
sum. This case, first introduced at the Sunder- 
land Infirmary Bazaar by the inventor, Mr R. 
H. Mushena of that town, is intended for use 
in shipbuilding yards and large factories where 
accidents are likely to occur. As in many 
instances the life of an injured man depends on 
prompt and ready treatment, and as a consider- 
able time may clapse before the appearance of a 
doctor, the advantage of such & handy means of 
assistance to employcrs of labour will be at once 
apparent. The case is twenty-one inches lony, 
nine broad, and seven deep, and is furnished with 
a brass handle for carrying it about from place 
to place. It contains o complete set of splints ; 
roller and Esmarch bandages for finger, hand, 
arm, head, and broken ribs; tourniquet for 
arresting bleeding; strapping-plaster ; sponge, 
aciasors, Carron oil, &e., with printed hints 
regarding the rendering of assistance to, and the 
removal of the injured. The use of such simple 
appliances does not do away with the necessity 
of the presence of a doctor, but it may save the 
life of the injured person, and simplify matters 
very much for the doctor by the time he has 
reached the sufferer. 





THE MISSING CLUE 
CHAPTER VIIl.—THE SEARCH—CONCLUSION. 


Risina early in the morning, mine host’s soli- 
tary guest had ventured out on foot for a walk 
through the village. Having passed the last of 
the straggling cottages, he now stood beneath the 
frowning portal of the ruined monastery. It 
was Christmas morning, and all was. silent 
here, silent as the voices of those who built the 
pile which they vainly thought would have 
‘canopied their bones till Doomsday” Of the 
stately abbey church which had once lifted its 
head 80 proudly over the fen, and beneath whose 
shadow slept the ill-fated baronet, but one rained 
wing remained, and in this the snowdrift had 
accumulated to the depth of several fect. Straight 
from the north-east, soaring throucsh the dark 
mist that gathered thickly out to the seaward, 
a screaming gull flapped on its way—a certain 
harbinger of more rough weather tu come. As 
it passed near, the bird’s discordant cry roused 
Ainslie from the moralising train of reflections 
in which he had been indulging, and turning 
back, he slowly retraced his steps to the Sazon- 
ford Arms. 

Breakfast having been partaken of in the 
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at last, and Christmas cheer was conveyed to the 
solitary guest above. 

More of the villagers put in their appearance 
during the afternoon, and the babel of tongues 
in the Saxonford bar waxed somewhat deafening. 
It is quiet enough up-stairs. As the evenin 
draws on, the merry-makers gather closely roun 
the fire, and one of them—an uncouth figure 
with restless eycs—relates a weird Jack-o’-lantern 
talc. Afterwards come more songs, finishing 
with a right rousing chorus, and then the com- 
pany leave in a body, to return again later on 
for still more uproarious merriment. Old Dip- 
ping, who is now left alone, steals to the foot 
of the stairs and listens, inwardly hoping that 
his visitor has not been disturbed by the con- 
fusion and noise which for the past two hours 
have gone on beneath him. He does not wait 
there long. The sound of o door opening is 
heard, and then an excited voice shouts from 
above: ‘Landlord !’ 

‘He must be in a temper, thinks old Hobb, 
as he slowly toils up the staircase and enters his 
visitor’s dining apartment. 

The lieutenant's eye is wild and his manner 





strange. He motions to Dipping to shut the door. 
‘Tm sorry, sir’ begins the landlord apolo- 
getically. 


‘Sorry! What for?’ interrupts Reginald. ‘Look 
at that! Do you mean to tell me you are 
sorry, now }’ 

On the table was the black box! 

Old Dipping could only stand and gape. 
‘Where did you find it, sir?’ he at length falters 
out, 

‘Find it!’ answers his excited guest. ‘Why, 
under that loose board by the window! I’ve 
lcen searching here all day long with scarcely 
u hope of turning anything up. What a lottery 
life is !—Get me a knife, a hammer, anything that 
will wrench the lid off. Quick, man, quick !? 

Old. pipping disappeared and shortly returned 
with a chisel, that being the only article he 
could find which was in any way likely to suit 
his visitor's requirements. Scizing upon it, 
Ainslie endeavoured to force the lid off the mys- 
terious box. His efforts are for some minutes 
paralysed by his own precipitate viclence, 
and old Hobb groans impatiently. At length 
the fastenings can resint no longer; hinges 
and locks give Way, and the lid flies off, dis- 
closing to view a quantity of time-coloured 
pales and parchments. Beneath these, at the 

ttom of the box, is a coarse canvas bag, which 
on being opened is found to contain about 
a score of gnineas in gold. These the lieu- 
tenant tosses aside, much to the surprise of 
Hobb Dipping, who looks upon rcady-money as 
being far more valuable than any papers could 
possibly be. Various documents are one by one 
real and laid aside. Many of them appear to 
be letters of correspondence from persons of 
rank, and the greater portion are expressed in 
language which is enigmatical to Ainslie, but 
which he rightly conjectures as relating to the 


quaint old room up-stairs, mine host saw no // Jacobite plots in which his scheming uncle had 


more of his visitor for the rest of the morning, 
A few customers dropped in from the hamlet, 
and under the combined influence of strong ale 
and lusty singing, the company—vld Hobb 
included—got quite merry. Dinnertitie came 





Seem 


been engaged. Not the slightest hint can be 
twisted out of any one that at all refers to the 
subject upon which our hero had hoped to be 
enlightened. After aa the discovery appears to 
be very much like a failure. 
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‘There—there’s somethin’ in that you’ve 

overlooked, sir,’ nervously remarks the landlord, 
who has been watching his visitor's actions with 
a trembling kind of interest. 
_ ‘Ay, so there is’ And a precious something 
it turns out to be. At the re of the bag 
which Reginald had so carelessly tossed aside is 
an old parchment cipher alphabet. 

‘Landlord,’ says Ainslie, whose fleeting hopes 
have once more risen to a fever-heat, ‘this may 
or may not be—I know not which—the ver, 
clue I hoped to find here. Be it so, or be it 
not, at anyrate thia money shall go to you,’ and 
he thrust it across the table towards the wonder- 
ing innkeeper.—‘No thanks, he added, seeing 
that old Dipping was about to speak. ‘Leave 
me alone now. I must be guiet.’ 

The landlord carctully gathers up the yold 
and goes out, amazed at such unlooked-for 
gencrosity. 

* Now for it!’ 

At the top of the scrap of paper which Reginald 
had ahtaiuet when he first entered the house was 
a bold, curious kind of monogram ; underneath 
this were two words, which, on being interpreted 
by means of the cipher alphabet, read as NUMBER 
Two. Thus far all was plain sailing ; but as our 
agitated hero procecled with his task, his heart 
sank within him, for the meaning o!f the transla- 
tion seemed well-nigh as obscure av the document 
was itself’ When the whole of the intricate 
writing which covered the paper had heen fol- 
lowed up letter by letter, 16 ran in’ ordinary 
language mn this style : 


Tread the 
Second word of the first line. 
Third work of the recond line. 
Fifth, sixth, seventh, and cighth words of the third line. 
Seventh and exhth words of the fourth line. 
First word of the fifth line. 
First, fourth, and seventh words of the eixth lino, 
Fifth word of the seventh hne. 
Fourth and fifth words of the eiylth lne. 
First and sixth words of the ninth line, 
Second and third words of the tenth lune. 
Tenth word of the eleventh line. 
First, second, and seventh words of the twelfth line. 
Fourth, sixth, and seventh words of the thirteenth Jine. 
Third word of the fourteenth line. 
Second, sixth, and seventh words of the fificenth line. 
Sixth and seventh words of the sixteenth line. 


Sixth, seventh, and cighth words of the soventecnth line. © 


Seventh word of the exghteenth ling® 

Second and sixth words of the nineteent] tine. 

First, second. and sixth words of the twenticth lino. 

Fifth word of the twenty-first line. 

Eighth, ninth, tenth, and cs:venth word: «f tho twenty- 
second line. 

Sixth and seventh words of the twenty-third line. 


Second word of the twenty-fifth Lie. 
CARNALY VINCENT. 


These incomprehensible lines would have the ' 


effect of reducing the feelings of most persons 
to a depth of sickening disappvintment. 
Reginald was not to be beaten so casily. A 
moment's reflection convinced him that this sin- 
gular table could only be the key to some letter 


or paper which had contained an important |; ; 
secret. Important it must bave been, else why | latter is not half so good. 


should such scrupulous care have been taken to 
effect its concealment ? 

What sudden half-formed thought is that which 
shoots across Ainslie’s mind as he gizes on the 
monogram at the top of the paper? Quickly 








“THE MISSING CLUE 





| The contents of the latter ran as follows - 


iwager on my ‘horse is taken. 
{much Dad health lately, 
} to keep my bed. 


But | 
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unfastening the breast of his coat, the young 
officer takes therefrom a strongly bound pocket- 
bvok, and opening it in the same hasty manner, 
draws forth from among a miscellaneous collec- 
tion of papers the identical letter which Sir 
Carnaby had intrusted on the night of his death 
to his servant Derrick’s charge. 

By this letter hangs a tule. When Derrick, 
while still lingering in the neighbourhood of the 
Saconford Arms, was informed of Sir Carnaby's | 
death by a labourer who had heard the facts from 
the mouth of old Dipping himself, he resolved 
that, since he could no longer help his master, he 
would at least execute his last commands. In 
this, however, he was providentially disappointed. 
On arriving at the Grange, after a Tag and 
wearisome ride, he received the startling news 
that Captain Hollis—to whom he should have 
delivered the yote—had been that morning 
arrested on a charge of highi-treason. Com- 

letely foiled in his well-meant endeavours, 
Yerrick now thought only of hig own safety, 
Sir Henry Ainslis; country-seat on the borders 
of Suffolk, he chose to be his next destination ; 
and thither the attendant went, intending to 
acquaint his unfortunate master’s relatives of the 
catastrophe which had occurred, The journey 
was not accomplished without gricvous difficulty, 
due in a great meastwre to his wounded arm, A 
low lingering fever followed immediately upon 
his arrival at the Hall; and when Derrick at 
lenet!: recovered gutficiently to have some sense 
of his situation, Sir Henry Ainslie was lyin 
under the sod, having died while in the act of 
imparting to his wife a secret. of which he was 
the sole remaining a te The attendant’y sad 
tale was brictly told; bus acither that nor the 
singular Jetter which he delivered, threw a spark 
of additional information upon the subject. 
Notwithstanding this, the peculiar character of 
Sir Carnaby’s epistle warranted ita being pre- 
served ; while, as Reginald grew towards man- 
hood, and laid Derrick’s tale more and more to 
heart, he not unfreyuently carried his uncle's 
letter about. with him, vaguely hoping that some 
clue might turn wp which would eventually solve 
the mystery. This was his object in bringing 
it on the present occasion; and now he sits 
eagerly comparing the translated document with 
the letter whieh he had kept for so many years. 


Dear Sirn— - a see 

My son informs me our 
, a T have Thad 
and have been forced 
I have not seen your nag 
run in conscquence, but hope to have the 
leusure soon, Squire Norris left us yesterday ; 
e only offered one hundred against Martin’s 
thousand; but Martin wes too deep for that, 
and in the end the bet fell through. My wine 
is in a bad state just now, for the cellar is all- 
under water. I asverct parShaeg thia house, 
instead of the Hall, though I dare say the 
I do not think we 
shall return to the Grange, but shell know 
before lom: if so, I trust you will come and 
stay there. Hunters are hard to get; it seems 
as if they were all going out the county. 
The Meet saw nothing of me for some time 
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after that accident I had, and Warton was 
greatly in want of help. wy arm is better 
now; but I shall ack bs able to use it for 
some time. Remember to deliver our good 
wishes to the parson; may he _ never 
have cause to regret his choice.—Your sincere 

C. VY. Morton. 


This very ordi specimen of letter-writing 
Was headed t by elt similar to that which 
Ainslie had noticed on the scrap of paper, coupled 
with the words Numper Onz. Many specula- 
tions had been made as to what these hiero- 
glyphics might refer to, but up to the present 
moment their meaning has remained unsolved. 
Will they be solved now? Can there be any 
connection between the letter Derrick had failed 
to deliver and this incomprehensible document 
marked Numser Two? hat docs the inter- 
pretation of the latter say ? 

Read the 
Second word of tho first line. 


Third word of the second line. 
Fifth, sixth, &c. words of the third line. 


Instinctively following these directions, Reginald 
applied them to his unfortunate uncle’s letter, and 

roduced therefrom, to his surprise and delight, 
the sentence—‘ Sir Harry is taken.’ 

The meaning of this was obvious, Reginald’s 
father, Sir Henry Ainslie, was known in his life- 
time among a circle of Jacobite acquaintances 
aa plain ‘Sir Harry,’ and the writer had evidently 
been alluding to his apprehension in 1745. 

Reginakl puraued the method with as much 
deliberation as the excited state of his feelings 
at the moment would admit of; and by means 
of underlining such words as the key mentions, 
soon extracted the pith from Sir Carnaby’s 
letter : 


Sir Harry 1s taken. I have been forced to run, 
but have left one hundred thousand decp in the 
cellar under Waterhouse Hall. I dare not return, 
but shall trust you to get it ow. Meet me after 
that, and help to use it for our good cuuse. 


He had found the Missing Clue at last! Sir 
Carnaby’s scheme was as clear as open daylight. 
The spell of this intricate labyrinth, which the 
plotting baronet had formed to protect his secret 
message, had been dissolved as if by the wave of 
on enchanter’s wand. 

Roused_to action by his discovery, and burning 
to know the truth of it without delay, Ainslie at 
once descended to the room below, and communi- 
cated to Hobb Dipping his intention of starting 
early the next morning. 

The whole story was plain to the young soldier. 
Sir Carnaby Vincent, whose adherent loyalty to 
the House of Stuart greatly resembled that of 
many of his Cavalier forefathers, had determined, 
like a true subject, to expend bis wealth in pros 
aoe the beloved cause. For this purpose, 

@ young baronet had combined the money he 
had raised with that of Sir Henry Ainslie, and 
secrated the whole amount in a small country- 
house known as ‘Waterhouse Hall, there to 
remain until a favourable opportunity should 
“present itself for using it according to their 
wishes, The explosion of the Jacobite plot, 
however, occurred before any measures cout be 
taken for the removal of the money, and Sir 


Carnaby in his flight was obliged to have 
recourse to Captain Hollis, an intimate friend, 
and an ardent participator in his schemes 
against the government. It was customary among 

ese as among other plotters in state affairs, 
to communicate with each other in what is 
termed cipher; and here at last inald was 
in possession of the key to the letter he had 
carried about for so many years. Most fortu- 
nately, as it happened, Waterhouse Hall—the 
only piece of property which Sir Carnaby had 
not parted with or mortgaged, but which he 
had reservel mainly for the purpose mentioned 
—escaped any official sequestration after the 
baronet’s death, so that his sister Lady Ainslie, 
to whom it reverted, was able to take possession 
of this solitary remnant of the family’ estates, 
which eventually became her home. 

Next morning, Reginald left the Saaunford 
Arms, starting at dawn, and checking not his 
horse’s stride until he beheld befure him the 
towers and pinnacles of Fridswold Minster. 


As the dissected parts of a puzzle are put 
together piece by piece, so has this mystery been 
worked out until one part only remains to be 
added before we bid adieu to the reader. 

Sir Carnaby’s ‘hundred thousand’ had not left 
the cellar in which it had been deposited fifteen 
long years before; but so deep down was it, 
that considerable perseverance had to be ex- 

ended in aed this precious sum to light. 
He was now able to fulfil the conditions which 
had hitherto prevented him from claiming Am 
Thorpe as his own; and the stern old colonel, 
lhefore many years had passed, was content to 
find his happiness in that of his daughter and 
her husband, and among the sturdy little grand- 
children that clustered on his knees and clung 
about his neck. Lieutenant Ainslie left the 
army and took to politics; and ere long it was 
rumoured in the county that his loyalty and 
services to his party were to be rewurded Ly the 
removal of the old attainder, and the restoration 
of his family title. He was shortly thereafter 
spoken of as Sir Reginald, and no one grudged 
him the restoration of the ancient and honourable 
title of his family. 


OCCASTONAL NOTES. 
A NOVEL PEAL OF BELLS. 


In many parts of England, bell-ringing has of 
late years made great strides as an art, and has 
been taken up, studied, and practised by a class 
of persons sent from their intellizence, educa- 
tion, and position, are altogether very different 
from the ‘bell-ringers’ of the olden day. We 
now constantly hear of the ‘Society of Diocesan 
Bell-ringers for the Diocese of So-and-so ;’ and 
on inquiry, we shall find that the members 
of these Societies are mostly professional men, 
men in business, respectable eamen, and such- 
like, and very often clergymen as well A 
remarkable instance occurred recently where the 
ringers were clergymen. This interesting exhi- 
bition took place on Thursday the 2d of October, 
at the village of Drayton, near Abingdon, Berk- 
shire, where there happens to be a pa of 
eight fine bells in the parish church, of which 
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the Rev. F. EB. Robinson is vicar, and to whose 
energy and spirit this experiment is due. The 
clerical ringers were all members of the ‘ Ancient 
Society of College Youths of London,’ and the 
‘Oxford University Society of Change-ringers,’ 
both Societies being celebrated for their skill in 
this art. The peal rung is technically described 
as ‘Thurstan’s peal of 5,040 Stedman Triples 
true and complete ;’ and this took nearly three 
hours to accomplish, and was conducted by the 
vicar, who himeelf rang bell number seven. 





A STEAM-FERRY ON THE THAMES, 


The inhabitants of Woolwich and neighbour- 
hood, with Perens, energy, have determined 
to take the question of a bridge or ferry across 
the Thames into their own hands and decide the 
matter for themselves, as they were, we presume, 
pretty well tired out by the endless talk and 
procrastination of the government authorities, 
who have spoken for years of a swing-bridye 
below the Pool, without anything ever coming 
of it. A steam-ferry is now proposed, by which 
vans and carts of any weight can be transported 
without delay or difficulty from one side of the 
river to the other, ut a small cost. Where the 
traffic will be greatest there will be one tidal, 
and two travelling platforms, to be constructed 
on an improved principle ; and the stagings will 
be so arranyed as to avoid any inclines for horses 
and heavy loads, The tidal platform will be 
managed by machinery as the tide rises and falls 
sv us to bring its deck to a level with the deck 
of the forry-Loat, and is to be worked automati- 
cally by means of clectricity. The ferry-boats 
will be fitted with double engines and twin 
screws, and lighted with the electric light, and 
they will ran every twenty minutes throughout 
the day, Return tickets and workmen’s tickets 
will be granted, and every facility provided for 
the convenience of passengers, As the bunks of 
the Thames near to both North and South Wool- 
wich are the centres of an enormous industry, 
it is morally certain that the sheme of 
steam-ferries, where there is no bridge for 
many miles, will pay well; and as the capital 
required to start with iy estimated at only 
fifteen thousand pounds, it will doubtless be soon 
fortheoming, and the scheme specdily be an 
established fact. This resol ener 'y, on the 
part of private individual-, forms a atrikiny 
contrast to the time-losing and_money-spendiny 
schemes of the Mctropo.:tan Board of Works, 
who proposed to lay out the modest sum of 
seven hundred and fifty thousand pounds on 
one single swiny-bridze ! 


UTILISATION OF SEWAGE. 


To many large and growing towns, the disposal 
of the sewage is becoming a serious matter, and 
while several e towns are just now contem- 
Plating the expenditure of very large sums ae 

@ purpose of getting rid of it, a Company has 
been formed, and ToS have been erected at 
Shrewsbury with a view to utilising this valu- 
able waste material. The process by which 
this Company profess to be hie without creat- 
ing a nuisance, (1) to purify the sewage so that 
the effluent water is sufficiently pure to be 
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admitted into any river, within the require- 
ments of the Rivers’ Pollutions Prevention. Act, 
and (2) to produce ‘native, guano,’ is -yery 
simple. As the sewage entera the works, clay, 
charcoal, and blood are added as deodoriaers ; and 
after thorough mixing, a solution of sulphate of 
alumins is added, by which the dissolved and 
suspended impurities are quickly precipitated - 
in one or other of the settling tanka, from the 
fourth of which the water runs without further 
treatment into the river. Dr Wallace reports 
that the sewage as it enters the works contains 
37-5 per cent. of suspended organic and inorganic 
matter, but that in the effluent water there were 
only the merest traces of cither. By experiment 
it has been found that in this water fish will live 
for months. The deposit is then removed from 
the tank, and, by means of pressure and artificial 
heat, is deprived of its motsture, till it obtains 
the consistency dhd appearance of dry earth. It 
is then ready for market, and is in such demand, 
that as yet the Company are unable to overtake 
all orders, though seventy shillings per ton is 
charged. 
ELECTRICITY AS A BRAKE, 


A new electric brake, recently invented by an 
American, named Walcker, and which is already 
in use in America, was lately tried on a tramway 
between Turin and Piosassio, with remarkable 
resulta, It is reported that by means of this brake 
two cac-, running at a speed of about twenty-two 
miles per hour, were stopped in the short apace of 
six seconds, and within a distance of twenty yarda, 
This, if reliable, is a great achievement certainly, 
and will doubtless Jead to further and more 
extensive experiment, and possibly to ita general 
adoption. The brake is at present being exhibited 
in the Turin Exhibition. 


MAKING OF MUMMIES. 


An extraordinary subject was brought forward 
at the recent meeting of the Social Science 
Congress, namely, the actual making of modern 
mununies, A paper was read on this question 
by Mr Thomas Bayley, of Birmingham, going 
fully into the objections raised to cremation, 
the most important, og far os Ileyal points 
are concerned, being, that cremation docs away 
with all evidence of fonl-play, which must be 
lost the moment the axl is destroyed. In 
the face of this grave difficulty, the paper 
proposes a plan by which the dead may he 
easily preserved for au indefinite time after 
death, so os to be ut any moment recognisable 
and in a fit siate for analysis, examination, 
or otherwise as may be necessary—the borly, 
in fact, becoming a perfect mummy. This 
curious position is arrived at by enveloping the 
body in cotten-wool; it is then placed in an 
air-tight case, and exposed, in o subterranean 
gallery lincd with cement, to the action of 
cold ‘air, which is dried and purified from 
utrefactive bacteria. After this, sir at a 
igher temperture is used in the same way ; 
and the result of the process is the manufacture 
of a compete mummy, with the integument 
remaining w!..te, and the body entire And 
herein this new procesa differs from that ado 


by the ancient npechae 
if of both 


Egyptians who were 
careful to remove the interior portions 
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the trunk and the head, their place being 
supplied with peppers, spices, and other aromatic 
herbs. It is a, somewhat delicate question to 
esk whether this curious suggestion will ever 
become popular with Englishmen, or Europeans 
in general; but there can be no doubt, in ques- 
tions where suspicion of murder has arisen and 
yet cannot be proved, that the preservation of 
the body of the deceased in such an ingenious 
manner would be eminently satisfactory to the 
relatives of the supposed victim, because the 
body is always at hand, intact and ready for 
careful examination at any moment, on the dis- 
covery of fresh evidence, or otherwiac. 


TURNING WOOD INTO METAL 


Our readers may not le aware of a process 
whereby wood can be almost turned into metal ; 
that is to say the surface .becomes so hard 
and smooth that it is susceptible of a high 
polish, and may be treated with a burnisher 
of cither glass or porcelain. The appearance 
of tho wood is then in every respect that of 
polished metal, and has the semblance of a 
metallic mirror, only with this peculiar and 
imporiant difference, that, unlike metal, it is 
unaffected by moisture. The process by which 
this curious fact is arrived oat may be briefly 
described. The wood is steeped in a bath of 
caustic alkali for two or threc days, according 
to its degrec of permeability, at a temperature 
of between one hundred and sixty-four and one 
hundred and ninety-seven degrees of Fahrenheit. 
It is then placed in a second bath of hydro- 
sulphate of enlcium, to which a concentrated 
solution of sulphur is added after twenty-four 
or thirty-six hours. The third bath is one of 
acetate of lead at a temperature of from nincty- 
five to one hundred and twenty-two degrees of 
Fahrenheit, and in this the wood remuins from 
thirty to fifty hours. After a complete drying, 
it is then ready for polishing with lead, tin, or 
zine, finishing the process with a burnisher, as 
already mentioned, when the wood, apparently, 
becomes a picco of shining polished metal. 
This.curious process we ure told is the invention 
of a German named Rubemnick. 


RELICS FROM THE HOLY LAND. 


An admirable proposal has just been made for 
the foundation of a Muscum of Antiquities and 
Curiosities from the Holy Land, and of all 
Museume such a one as this would surely prove 
of the deepest interest. Already there appears 
to be a room in the Louvre at Paris devoted 
to this purpose, and containing about a couple of 
hiindval objects. 
various articles, such as lamps, vases, &c. ; 
avery much lurger collection is known to belong 


but } 


thirty-five years B.c., and ‘Eleazar the Priest,’ 
two hundred and eighty-one years pc. To the 
coins might be added relics of the crusaders, and 
memorials of the Christian occupation of parts 
of Palestine, crests and arms of the Christian 
warriors, architectural relics, and fragments of 
sculpture. The aid of plaster-casts and photo- 
graphy, too, might be readily called in; and it 
may be reckoned that few travellers visiting this 
sacred soil would fail to bring back eos 
with which to enrich the museum. Thus a goo 

beginning might easily be made; and in the end, 
a large and curious collection of objects would be 
brought together, which would materially help to 
illustrate and throw light upon the history of 
Palestine and the study of the Holy Scriptures, 





HOPE ON, HOPE EVER. 


Hors on, hope ever. Though dead leaves are lying 
In mournful clusters ‘neath your wandering feet ; 
Though wintry winds through naked boughs are sighing 
The flowers are dead; yct is the memory sweet 
Of suznmer winds and countless roses glowing 
’Neath the warm kisses of the generous gun. 
Hope on, hope ever. Why should tears be flowing ? 
In every season is some victory won. 


Hope on, hope ever, though you deck loved tresses 
With trembling fingers for the silent grave ; 

Though cold the cheek beneath your fond caresses, 
Look up, true Christian soul ; be calm, be brave ! 

Hope on, hope ever, Though your hearts be breaking, 
Let flowers of Resignation wreathe your cross, 

Deep in your heart some heavenly wisdom waking, 
For mortal life is full of change and loss. 


Hope on, hope ever, for long-vanished faces 
Watch for your coming on the golden shore, 
E’en while you whisper in their vacant places 
The blessed words, ‘ Not lost, bub gone defore !’ 
Hope on, hope ever, let your hearts keep sunging, 
When Jow you bend above the churchyard sod, 
And fervent prayers your chastened thoughts are 
winging, 
Through sighs and tears, to the bright throne of 
God! 


Hope on, hope ever. Let not toi) or sorrow 
Still the sweet music uf Hope's heavenly voice. 
From every dawn ~ome ray of comfort borrow, 
That in the eventug you inay stil) rejoice, 
Tope on, hope ever—words beyond comparing, 
Dear to the hearis that nameless woes have riven 3 
To all that mourn, sweet consolation bearing. 
Oh, may they prove the Christian's guide to heaven ! 
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soothing syrup, four: with a host of casualties 
POISONING. from srbstances of miuor importance. 

AN examination of the Registrar-generd’s annual! Reading between the lines of the Registrar- 
Report for 1882 gives some interesting and sug-j general’s Report, which it is not difficult to do, 
gestive statistics as to cases of poisoning, which; with the help of the medical journals, we will 
we think it may not be out of plwe to call| find that there are two prolific causes of these 
attention to. Probably few of our readers will! aceidents~-first, the giving or taking of over- 
be aware how frequently cases of poisoning ec doses of certain remedies containing poisons ; and 
in the ordinary course of events. In the year; second, the substitution of one bottle or substance 
3881, for cxumple, there were five hundred sant | for anotier, as, for example, where a nuner 
aixty-nine deaths recorded in) England ale substanees are congr gated together, as in the 

1 





from poisoning; wlale the year 1882 shows aj case of the domestic cupboard. In the first class 
record considerably im excess of this, namely, | may be instanced the giving of overdoses of opiates 
five hundred and ninety-nine, or one in every | or soothing preparations to children ; the taking 
eight hundred and ciaty-three of the total deaths | of overdoses of nurcotier or soothing compounds, 
registered = Fully two-fifths of these eases are} such asx chloral, by habitual drinkers; ond the 
classified under the heading ‘Accident and Negli-| general familiarity which the handling or using 
gence ‘the remaiwler are suicides, of which we; of these powerful agents frequently beyets in 
will have a word to say by-and-by-—and as] those habitnally using them. In the sevond 
it is not too much to assume that in nearly | class may be instanced suck mistakes as the 
every instance such cases are preventable, we} substituting of one bottle containing, say, o 
purpose calling attention to some of th: more} puisonuus Hniment, for a mixture intended for 
commen causes of these fatalities, in the hope | internal administration; the hasty and foolish 
that the sugzestions und warnings thrown out! practice of quaffing off a draught from any jug, 
may not be without ther influence iu producing , Luttle, or dish without examining the contents ; 
more care in the han iling aml use of these; und lastly, mistakes caused from accumulating 
dangerous substances. ” | Within easy aceess powerful aiedicines, in’ the 
Glancing over the various poison<, we find hope that they may come of future use, 

that the well-known prenarations of opium,! Now, every good housewife may not be a 
landammm, and omorphia— opium itself being’ traincd nurse, but she is almost certain to be 
included—head the list, having caused cighty- called upon at one time or another to act ax nurse, 
five deaths through accident or negligence. This, and she may save herself many a bitter reflection 
might have becn expected from preparations so! if she would ouly attend to the following simple 
largely used in domestic remedies; but the and easy tu be remenbered rules : 

seveuty-cight deaths from lead-puisoning which (1) Never give an infanb an opiate or other 
fullow do surprise us, in view of the fact that powerful soothing remedy withunt first obtaining 
the conditions which produce as well as the! the sanction of the doctor. No practice is mere 
conditions which mitwate or counteract the} common when mothers meet than to talk over 
effects of this subtle poison, are now sv well! their children’s complaints, suggest renicdies, and 
known. Lead is followed by the four stronger | magnify their sex-ral experiences, with the result 
acids—hydrochloric, nitric, sulphuric, and car-! that domestic re:ipes are lauded, approved, and 
bolic, which amongst them have cauaed thirty-/ tric] too ofte& in total ignorance either of their 
four deaths under the same cateyory. Arsenic, suitability or satcty. Few mothers are aware of 
again, caused nine; phosphorus, eleven ; chlo- | the important fact, that a medicine containing 
rodyne, six; chloral, fourteen ; chloroform, four; o narcotic or soothing ingredient may cure one 
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infant and kill another of equal strength, age, 
&. This varied action of soothing remedies 
on infonta cannot be too well known or too 
strongly impressed upon mothers. 

(2) Where powerful remedies, particularly such 
as contain opiates or chloral, are being admi- 
nistered, the patients should not be allowed to 
measure them or repeat the dose for themsclvcs. 
In the midst of racking pain or tossing about 
with sleeplessness, the chances are that the patient 
will take a larger dose than that prescribed, to 
obtain speedier relief; although it is not even 
in this that the principal risk of accident lies. 
The great risk is that the patient will repeat 
the Ness before the influence of the previous 
dose has exhausted itself; repeating the dose in 
a state of semi-consciousness or of complete reck- 
lesaneas, to the total disregard of either quantity 
or consequence, Jt would be well if persons in 
the habit of taking landanum, morphia, chloral, 
and chlorodyne would keep this danger in 
mind. 

(3) Never place bottles or packets containing 
poison alongside of those intended for internal 
use. This is one of the most prolific causes of 
accidents ; and experience has shown that neither 
the distinctive blue corrugated bottles, which are 
now frequently used to hold poisons, nor labels, 
are sufficient to insure immunity from accident, 
even amony trained nurses, where medicines are 
allowed to be collected indiscriminately together. 
(In the act of writing this, a caxc in point has 
come under our observation which well illustrates 
the fearful risk that is run in failing to attend 
to this simple rule. A daughter was requested 
by her mother to give her a dose of her medicine. 
Only two bottles were on the dressing-rovm table, 
the one containing the medicine required, and 
the other containing a poisonous liniment, The 
daughter saw the Hniment bottle, read the label 
poison, took up the other bottle containing the 
mixturo correctly, but put it down again to 
pick something up, and the sceond] time took 
up the bottle, but this time without reading 
the label, with the result that the liniment was 
given instead of the mixture, with fatal resulta. 
Shnilar eases might be multiplied indefinitely.) 

(4) Never put any poison, such as carbolic acid, 
oxalic acid, or any othe of the stronger acids 
into beer-bottles, jugs, cups, or other vessels 
which both children and adults are apt to asso- 
ejate in their minds with substances not in 
themselves dangerous. One ean hardly take up 
a medical journal without finding some deat 
recorded in this manner. <A bottle or cup ie 
standing on a table or ina cupboard, and under 
the impression that it contains beer or spirits, 
tea or coffee, or even pure water, some one quatts 
the contents, and only finds when it is probably 
too Inte that he has drunk some virulent poison. 
One is very apt to say, ‘How stupid!’ on reading 
such cases, and yet one of the earliest experiences 
of the writer was in connection with a mistake 
in every respect resembling this, and it well 
illustrates how such mistakes may be made by 
intelligent if not cven educated men—men trained 
to exercise cyes, nose, and mouth—without their 
beine dotected ae ne late. Pa in the 
dispensary, one hot dusty day, feeling thirsty, 
peotget he would slake his thirst not at the te 
but from the ‘Aqua fontana’ bottle on the shelf. 


Next this bottle stood another containing tur. 
entine, both bottles being correctly and plainly 
abelled. Fecling confident in his bottle, he 
carelessly lifted it from the shelf, took a long 
dranzht, and never discovered that he was quaff- 
ing the turpentine until the bottle was with- 
drawn from his mouth. Fortunately, nature 
dealt kindly by the lad, in quickly rejecting 
the nauseous liquid. 

Lastly, never accumulate powerful remedies, 
in the belief that they may be required on 
some future occasion. It is highly probable that 
many of our readers will have a family medi- 
cine chest in which there is a place for every 
bottle, and in which every bottle must be 
in its place, and the whole in beautiful order. 
This is the very idca for a medicine cupboard— 
not en a place for everything, and everything 
in its place, tat all plainly and correctly marked, 
As a rule, however, nothing can be further from 
the reality thin such a picture. The ordinary 
domestic medicine cupboard is too frequently a 
shelf of some press or dark closet, where all 
medicincs and remedies not in use—poisonons 
liniments, poisonous mixtures, simples, and so on 
—are all literally huddled together, with nothing 
to mark their contents save the stereotyped direc- 
tions: ‘The liniment for external use,’ or, ‘A 
teaspoonful three times a day. It is not difienlt 
under such cireumstanees to picture a typical 
case of what is almost certain sooner or later to 
occur. Johnny, one of the children, is frequently 
troubled with a cough, but the east winds having 
for a time been propitious, Johnny’s cough mix- 
ture is put away in the cupboard. By-and-by, 
however, Johnny overheats himsclf, is again 
caught by the east wind, and su lis maniuua 
«oes to the cupboard for his miature. Johnny 
escapes it may be all the poisonous liniments, 
for the bottle is distinctly marked, ‘A teaspoonful 
tliree times a day ;’ but Juhnuy does not by any 
means escape all rick, for it ix more than pro- 
bable that his mamma has quite forgotten about 
his papa’s tonic mixture containing strychnine, 
or her own fever mixture containing aconite, or 
his older brother's mixture containing arsenic, 
aud probably many others, all labelled, “A tea- 
poacla three times a day, and all resembling 
Johnny’s as much as two peas do each other. 
This is no i as picture, but one which we 
have experienced again and ayain—sometimes 
with serious consequences, but more frequently 
with more fright than hurt. Still, such a risk 
should never be run. The agony which a mother 
feels when she realises cither that she has given, 
or that her child has taken an overdose of poison 
or of some powerful medicine by mistake, requires 
to be witnessed to be understood in all its terrible 
j reality ; but once witnessed, we think it might 
fee sufficient to act as a warning as to getting 
too familiar or careless in the handling or storing 
of such potent agents. 

Nevertheless, it is a remarkable fact that some 
| persons never acquire this caution, even with 
, such a bitter experience ag that described. We 
| Semember being called up one midnight to a 
case of poisoning, where an ounce of saltpetre 
had been given for an ounce of Epsom alts. 
The mother recollected placing thé salts in .the 
cupboard, but she forgot one other very import- 
lant fact, that she had also placed the packet 
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of saltpetre in the same place some time pre- | set face, with its sorrow-laden eyes, had au effect 





viously, and so she took the first packet that | that was almost ghostlike to one coming suddenly 
came to her hand and made it up without the | out of the glaring sunlight. At least so it aeemed 
slightest inspection. Notwithstanding this expe-|to Colonel Woodruffe. He felt that at such a 
rience, a week or two later she made a similar | time all commonplace questions would seem 
mistake with another poison from the same | trivial and out of place, so he went forward 
cupboard. A phial of croton oil, used to produce | without a word, and lifting her hand, pressed it 
an eruption on the chest, was lifted instead of | gently to his lips. 
a pie of olive oil, and poured into the ear to ‘Read this, please, she said as she handed 
relieve earache. him her husband's letter. Then they both sat 
Referring for a moment to suicides, of which | down. : 
there were two hundred and cighty-cight for] He read the note throuzh slowly and carefully. 
the same period, we find some curious and even | As he handed it: back to her, he said: “What do 
extraordinary statistics. For example, there is | you mean to do?’ 
a very great difference, as a rule, in the agents; ‘I shall see him at the hour he spevifics, and 
employed by men and by women to effect suicide. | shall tell him that I have already commissioned 
A class of poisons under the generic name of} you to seck out Sir Willam Ridsdale and tell 
vermin-killers, but which in the majority of | him everything’ 
instances arc merely arsenic or strychnine dis- emeinin a asked. 
uised, have been the agents used by seventeen] ‘Everything,’ she answered in the same hard, 
emales aud only seven males. The opium pre- | dry voice; a slight trembling of her long, thin 
parations, on the other hand, very neil reverse | finucrs was the only sign that betrayed the 
these proportions, having been used by twenty | emotion pent up within. ‘Dear friend,’ she went 
males and only twelve females. Carbolic acid, | on, ‘I want you at once to find Sir William 
again, has been used by thirteen females and | and tell lim everything as T told it to you on 
only six males; and so on. Apparently, the; Wednesday. It will then be for hiv to decide 
ent used in the majority of cases 1s determined | whether he can accept the sister of an ex-convict’s 
either by a facility in the obtaining of the poison, | wife for lis daughter-in-law. If he cannot, then 
or by a certain familiarity in the every-day use} God help my poor Clarice! But nothing must 
of it, otherwise we vantiot account fur the general | le kept pack from him, whatever the reault may 
use of some slow, uncertain, and tightfully painful | be’ Then after a little pause, she said, looking 
isons such as carbolic acnl and phosphorus. | earnestly into his face: (Do you uot agree with 
f more importance, however, than tlis arc the | me? 
following facts, which we think require some} ‘1 do,’ he answered. ‘The right thing is |, 
explanation or investigation. We find cue huu-| always the best thing to do, whatever conse- || 
dred and one deuths recorded—filty-cight by | quences may follow. Depend upon it, you will |! 
accident and forty-three by suicide—trom seven 
substances alone, nut one ot which the legislature 
at present requires to be labelled poison! Surely 
this requires some locking after. We find 
seventy-vight deaths (not suicides) from lead- 
poisoning. We would like to know how far 
these seventy-cizht deaths are to be accounted 
for from absorption of the poison by tho-e 
working amongst it, and how far they might 
have been avoided by ordimary precautions? 
Lastly, we find one lundred and two deaths—} The colonel waited a moment, and then he 
twenty-six by accidcut and seveuty-sia by suicide | said: ‘What you purpose telling a certain person 
-—from poisons wluch should not be sold wniless | at your interview this evenings will enable you to 
under the strictest regulations, We would like | set him at defiance—will it not?’ 
to know how far these regnlafions have becn ‘It will—thoroughly and completely, 1 shall 
observed in these cases, as we bave reason to/ have taken the initiative out of Jus hands, aud 
conclude that there is a laxity ex ting eome-! he will be powerless to harm me.’ 
where, ‘Your fortune ?’ Jie said. 
: i ‘le settled strictly on myeclfi He cannot 
_ az. 7 touch a penny of it’ Then, after a pause, she 
ONE WOMAN’S HISTORY. j added : Not that I want him to starve; not 
A NOVELETTE. that J woul: refuse him a certain share of my 
money—if I could only feel sure it would keep 
BY T, W. SPEIGHT, him from evil courses. But it would never do 
that—ni ver! In such as he, there 13 no possi- 
ae Lility of change.’ . Bete is 
Tue first thing that struck Coloncl Woodruffe ‘Twill make a point of seeing Sir William as 
on entering the room of Madame De Vigne was | 800n as ue arrives, said the colonel as he rose 


the extreme pallor of her face. She looked like | Se en Tikes todoke suppose that is 
a woman newly restored to the world after a) “Cay, cooger the Letter? answered Mora, also 


Jong and dangerous illness. Although the window | ising ¢You will come to me the roomont you 
was wide open, the venetians were lowered, ! have any news?’ ; 
while Mora herself was dressed in black, and j *T will not fail to do so. For the. present, I 
in the semi-obscurity of the room, her white, ; presume you will say nvthing to your sister 1’ 


lose nothing in the cyes of Sir William hy 
throwing yourself on lis penerosity in the way 
you propose doing. —Put 1 have had news, Sir 
William will be here—al the P’alatinc—in the 
course of a few how.” 

SAh! So much the better. So will the climax 
come all the more quickly. But, my poor Clari! 
Oh, my poor, darling Clar.!’ Her lips es 
a stifled sob) broke from her heart, but her eyes 
were as dry and tearless as before. | 
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‘Why trouble her till the time comes? Let 
her linger in her love-dream while she may. 
The ne wa be a cruel one when it comes.’ 

“With all my heart, I hope not!’ answered the 
colonel fervently. Then, as he took her hand, he 
added : ‘We shall meet again in a few hours.’ 

‘How good you are!’ she murmured, with a 
little break in her voice. 

He shook his head, but would not trust himself 
to speak. He was more moved than he would 
have cared to own. Once more he lifted her 
ing to his lips. Next moment she was 
alone. 


Mr Dulcimer and Miss Wynicr went gaily on 
their way to the lake. To hear them talking 
aud Inughing, no one would have thought that 
they had a care beyond the enjoyment of the 

assing hour, yet cach was secretly conscious that 
or them thet day might perchance prove one of 
the most momentous in their lives. They found 
a boat with fishing-tackle awaiting them. Bella 
shook a little as she bade farewell to terra 
firma, She felt as an ancient Greek miclt have 
felt—that the Fates were against her—that destiny 
was stronger than she, and urged her forward 
whether she wished it or not. She who had 
heretofore been so wilful seemed to lave no 
power of will left in her. 

Before long they found themselves at a point 
near the head of the lake where Dick had been 
told that he might possibly find some fish. For 
a quarter of an hour or so he plicd his rod 
industriously, but not even a nibble rewarded 
his perseverance. ‘Ah, said he ot last, ‘the fish 
are evidently off their feed this morning.’ 

He did not seem in the least put about by his 
il-luck, but laying his rod across the thwarts, 
he proceeded Icisurely to Leht his pipe. Bella 
watched him nervonsly. As soon as Te pipe was 
fairly under way, he looked straight into Bella’s 
eyes and said: ‘IT did not so much come out here 
this morning to fish as to secure an opportunity 
for a little qniet talk with you, 

‘7 can quite believe it. There is something 
underhand about most things that you do,’ she 
answered as she dipped one of her hands care- 
lessly into the water. 

Dick smiled amiably, 
skirmish. 

‘Am I to go back ta London te-morrow 
morning, or am I not? That’s the question.’ 

‘Really, Mr Dulcimer, or Mr Uolightly, or 
whatever your name may be, I am at a loss to 
know why you should put such a question to me.’ 

Dick burst into a guffaw. 

‘May I ask, sir, what you are Janghing at?” 

‘At you, of course’ 

‘Oh!’ It came out with a sort of snap. 

‘You look so comical when you put on that 
mock-lignified air, that it always sets me off. Of 
course 1 know you can’t help it.’ 

‘Wretch !? she retorted, half-starting to her 
feet. Next moment she sat down again in mortal 
terror. The boat was swaying ominously, or so 
it seemed to her. 


He delighted in a 


‘Please not to flop abort so much,’ he said, 


Her temper vanished like a flash of summer 
lightning. ‘Oh, do please take me back!’ she 
said, looking at him with a pitiful appeal in her 
eyes. Like many town-bred girle, she had an 
unconquerable dread of water. 

‘You are just as safe here as on shore, so ‘ong 
as you sit still,’ he answered re-assuringly. An 
with that he changed his seat and went and sat 
down close in front of her. 

The colour began to return to her cheeks. He 
looked so strong and brave and handsome as he 
sat there, that she felt ashamed of her fears, 
What barm could happen to her while he was 
there to protect her ! 

‘Look here, Bella,’ he presently began; ‘where’s 
| the use of you and J beating any longer about 
the bush? I must have a distinct answer from 
you to-day, Yes or No, whether you will promise 
to become my wife or whether you won’t. You 
know that I love you, just as well as if I told 
you so a thousand times. You know that my 
ove is the genuine article, that there’s nothing 
sham or pinchbeck about it. Your own heart 
has told you that before to-day, Thcre’s some- 
thing else, too, that it has told youn.’ Ife paused. 

‘Indeed !? she said, thrusting out her saucy 
chin a little way. ‘And what may that be, if 
you please?’ Her spirit was coming back. She 
was not inclined to strike her colours without a 
struggle, 

“It has told you that you love me,’ he answered 
slowly and deliberately, still looking straight into 
her eyes. 

She was silent for a moment. <A Tittle spot 
of deepest red flashed into each of her cheeks. 
‘Indeed, sir, you are mistaken,’ she answered 
with a sort of supercilious politeness. ‘1 am 
not. aware that my heart has told me anything 
of the kind? 

‘Then it’s high time it did te) yon,’ was the 








cool rejoinder, ©You love me, Bella, whether 
you hnuow it or not, and the best of it is that 
you can’t help yourself.’ 

‘Oh! this is too much,’ she cried, and again 
she half-started to her feet. The boat rocked 
a little. 

‘You scem to have made up your mind for 
a ducking, said Dick, although in reality there 
was not the slightest danger. Next moment she 
was as still as a mouse. 

He knocked the ashes out of his pipe. ‘Yes, 
ma _pelite, V’ve got your heart in my safe keeping ; 
and what’s more, I don’t mean to Ict you have 
it back at any price. The pretty toy is not for 
sale,’ 

His audacity took her breath away, yet it may 
be that she did not Jike him less on that aceount. 


; Certainly Dick’s love-making was of a kind of 


which she lad had no previous experience. 
‘You have got me here by a mean and shabby 


| subterfuge, she cried. ‘You have made a prisoner 


of me, and now you think you can say what you 


like to me,’ 
‘Now that 





‘That’s so, he answered equably. 


‘I’ve got you here, I mean to say my say. Idiot 
| if I didn’t ? 


Bella had never felt so helpless in her life. 


drily, ‘unless you wish to find yourself in the ; This man seemed to turn all her weapons against 


water. I’m a tolerable swimmer, and I might, 
phen be able to lug you ashore, but I wouldn't 
ike to guarantee it.’ 


‘herself. And she was afraid even to stamp her 


Richard proceeded to fill his pipe. ‘Don’t you 
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think, carissima, that we have had enough of | yourself the other day, vou are a piece of human 
fencing, you and I?’ he asked as he struck a, bris-A-brac to be knocked down to the highest 
match. ‘Don’t you think we had better put the ; bidder.’ 
foils aside for the present and talk a little quiet| ‘Don’t, don’t!’ she cried with quivering lips. 
common-sense?” His voice had softened strangely. | _*Be mine, then!’ exclaimed Dick passionately, 
All his flippancy seemed to have vanished in a| ‘Become the wife of the man who loves you, 
moment j and save yoursel! from further degradation. ” At 
She did not anewer. Her eyes were gazing | present yon are a slave—a chattel. Break your 
straight over his shoulder at the great solemn | fetters, cast them behind you for ever, and come 
hills in the background—not that she saw theim | to my arms: there is your proper home !? 
in reality. He let his match burn itself out, and | ‘OQ Dick, what would my sunt say—what 
laid down his unlighted pipe. Then he leaned | would she do?’ she asked in an uncertain, 
forward and took one of her hands in Ins strong } tremulous voice. 
brown palms. ILis touch thrilled her. All power ‘There! now you’ve done it!’ he exclaimed 
of resistnnce seemed taken from her. Her bosom | with o laugh, that yet sounded os if there were 
rose and fell more quickly, a tender radiance | a tear in it. 
suffused her eyes, the roscs in her cheeks grew} ‘Done---what?’ she asked in amaze. 
larger, and their tints deepened. Tove’s upentdl ‘Told me all that I want to know!’ he cried 
was upon her. She had drunk of the potion, |in triumph. ‘If your aunt is the only obstacle 
and was lost. Never again could she be quite | —I don't care fof en thousand aunts!’ You are 
the same as she had been. nine—my own—and all the she-dragons in the 
What was the ‘yuiet common-sense’ he was; world shall not tear you from me !? 
going to talk ? she wondered. She had her doubts | Bellu saw the uséiessness of further resistance, 
already as to the accuracy of his definition. and, like a sensible girl, she capitulated without 
‘There comes a time in the lives of most of | anether word. 
us) he began with unwonted seriousness and still | 
holding one of her hands, ‘when we are con-! When Friday merning broke clear and sunny, 
fronted hy two divergmy paths, and are cailed | Lady Renshaw’s good temper, which seemed some- 
upon te make our choice between them. Ati how to have evaporated in the rain und fog of 
such a crisis you, inv dearest, have now arrived. ! the previeus day, came back to her in a lump 
Before you he two widely diverging paths, one | as it were, She spent an extra half-hour over 
only of which you can take, and from whieh} the mysteries of her toilet, donned one of her 
there can be no return, With one of these paths } most becoming costumes, and descended to the 
you are already fiuniliac; yor have trodden it | breakfast-room, on conquest bent. But, alas, 
for two years; you know whither it leads, or) when she reached the room she found no one 
fancy that you know. Jf you believe that you | there to conquer; the enemy was uowhere to be 
will find your happiness at the end of it, for) seen. She had the salle almost to herself. Then 
heaven’s sake, keep to it stil! But if you don’t | it began to dawn upon her that there was just 
so believe—why, then, the other path is open: possibility that both Dr Mae and the vicar 
tu you.’ night have ‘made tricks’ thus early in the 
He paused. She withdrew her hand. He day on purpose to eseape her. And yet such 
at once hezan to feel for his match-box. She:an idea was almost too preposterous for belief. 
regretted that she had not allowed him = tu! Had they not both been unmistakably infatuated 
retain her fingers. ,on Wednesday, vach in his own peculiar way ? 
‘And that other path leads—whither?? she | Had they not bath been palpably jealous of each 
asked softly, and with ber eyes still fixed vaguely | other? Why, then, haat they try to shun her 
on the Inds behind him. on Friday? Why showld forty-eizht hours make 
‘To Jove in a coltage—or, suy, in a gemi-j such a vast difference in their feelings? But, 
detached villa at Camden Town or Peckham Rye, i perhaps, there was something in the ba kyround 
with cue small servant, not overclean’ — Evi- of which she knew nothing. Perhaps sume one 
dently he had not forgotten What chy had suid, had been prejudicing the Uwo gentlemen ayninst 
to him on Wednesday. Their eyes met, and, her. If such were the case, she conld only set 
they Loth broke into a laugh. He put the mateh- 1 it down as the handiwork of that olnoxious Miss 
box back in his pocket anu tock possess: on of her , Gaisford. She had felt from the first that she 
hand again, ae never like the vicar’s sister; and besides, 
‘You know that all I can offer you is a warm | was it not just possible that Miss Ciaisford herself 
heart anda slender purse,’ he said. ‘Not much, might be setting her cap at the doctor? Jf #0, 
T grant, from a worldly point of view; still, I! poor thing, it evidently would be labour in 
believe cases have been known where two peuple } vain. 
have been venturesome envugh to start in fife’ This thought put her lalyship into a somewhat 
together on a capital as ridiculously insignificant. better humour. Matters should be altered on the 
as that just named, and have not been unhappy. morrow. She would make an heroje cilort, and 
afterwards. On the other hand, you know th 











¢ rise with the lark, or at Jeast carly enongh to 
brilliant future which your aunt predicts fur you, Lreakfast at the same time thet the gentlemen 
if you will only be an obedient girl and do as partook of that meal. It would be hor own fault, 
she wants you to do; that is to say, if you will then, if she allowed them to slip through her 
only marry the first rich man who proposes to fingers. The poor dear vicar might yo aa svon 
you, whether you care for him or whether you, as he had ser ud her ihe in keeping alive 
don’t. Well, there are many young ladies nowa- the doctor's jealousy ; but the latter individual 
days who seem to find their happiness in that she meant to bring, metaphorically, to his knees 
direction. Why shouldn't you? As you said, before he was muny duyy older, and she nevor 
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for 2» moment doubted her ability to do so. first care was to examine the letter-rack in the 


Miss Gaisford, indeed ! 
who win. 

She found herself in the sitting-room by the 
time she arrived at this triumphant peroration. 
It was empty. Lady Renshaw, in accordance 
with her usual tactics when no one was about, 
begau to pry and re here and there, opening 
such drawers in the writing-table as did not 
en se to be locked, turning over the paper 
and envelopes, and even submitting the blotting- 
pad to a careful examination; she had heard 
that strange secreta had sometimes been revealed 
by the agency of a sheet of blotting-paper. Noth- 
ing, however, rewarded her perquisition, She 
next crossed to the chimney-piece. Careless 
apn occusionally Jeff envelopes, and even 
etters, on that convenient shelf. Here, too, her 
search was without success, She felt somewhat 
ageprieved. 

Suddenly her eye was caught by a gleam of 
something white Just inside the scroll-work of 
the fender. She had pounced upon it in an 
instant, It proved to be merely a scrap of half- 
charred paper; but when she had’ opened it, 
which she did very carefully, she found it to 
be covered with writing. It was, in fact, a frag- 
ment of the letter given by Madame De Vigne 
to Colonel Woodruffe. The colonel had watched 
the flames devour the lctter, till it was all gone 
except the small portion held between his thuinb 
and finger. This he had dropped without thought 
into the feader, where it had till now remained, 
untouched by the honsemaid’s brush. Lady Ren- 
shaw went to the window, and haying first satis- 
fied herself that no one was watching her, she 
put on her glasses, and tenderly straightening 
out the paper on the palm of one hand, she pro- 
ceeded to decipher it. 
save a few brief sentences, which lavked both 
beginning and end. Such as they were, however, 
they seemed pregnant with a sinister significance. 
Her ladyship’s colour changed as she read. 
She was nearly certain that the writing was that 
of Madame De Vigne ; but in order to make her- 
self certain on the point, she turned to au album 
belonging to Clarice which lay on the table, in 
which were some verses written by her sister and 
signed with her name. Yes—the writing was 
indisputably that of Madame De Vigne! 

Once more she turned to the scrap of paper 
and read the words. She wanted to fix them 
in her memvury. They ran as follows : 

‘My husband... . five years agu... 
oe to penal servitude .. 
a 


Ah ha! let those laugh 


. sen- 
. . You now know 


“The key of the mystery, as I live!’ cried 
Lady Renshaw triumphantly. ‘The widow of 
a convict! Well might she not care to speak 


about her past life Ah ha! my fine madam, 
your reign 1s nearly at an end. t wonder what 
‘Mr Etheridge will say to this He may be back 
by now. I will yo in search of him at onee. But 


for whom can the letter have been intended?! 


Tn any case, she scems to have repented writing 
it, and to have burnt it rather than send it.’ 

She took a book off the table and placed the 
fragment carefully between the leaves, so as to 
preserve it intact. She then went in search 
of Mr Etheridge. That gentleman and Clarice 
had just returned from their excursion. Their 





The fire bad Jeft nothing | 





hall. There they each found a telegram. Clarice 


| tore hers open with a fluttering heart. This is 


what it said : 

‘Nothing seen here of governor. Telegram 
from him to Blatchett. Am to return to Winder- 
mere by first train. Hurrah! Governor will 
meet me at Palatine to’ night. Queer, very. 
No matter. Shall see you as well.’ 

Clarice turned first red and then white. The 
terrible Sir William coming to the Palatine— 
and to-night! It was enough to flutter any 
girl’s nerves. She turned to Mr Etheridge and 
put the message into his hands, ‘Read it, was 
all she could say. 

He had just finished reading his own message, 
which aeemed to be a very brief one. 

‘Well, what do you think?’ she asked ner- 
vously, a3 he returned the paper to her with a 
smile. 

‘I think it’s about the wisest thing Sir 
William could do. He ought to come and see 
with his own eyes, instead of sending other 

eople. Of course, the fact of his summoning 

r Archie to London, and then declining to see 
him, can only be put down to the score ef eccen- 
tricity—though I have no doubt the boy has 
enjoyed his little trip to town.’ 

Clarice looked at him a little reproachfully. 
As if Archie could enjoy being anywhere where 
she was not! 

‘I must go and tell Mora the news, she said. 
‘But oh! Mr Etheridge, do you think Sir 
William will want to see me?’ 

‘f think it very likely indeed? 

‘T was never so frichtencd in my life. I wish 
I could hide myself somewhere till to-morrow.’ 

‘Pooh, pooh, my dear young lady ; Sir William 
is not an ogre. Ife is only a man, like the rest 
of us? 

*But he is Archie's papa’ 

‘Is that any reason why you 
frivhtened at him ?’ 

She nodded her head with considerable em- 
phasis. But at this juncture Lady Renshaw was 
seen approaching, and Clarice fled. 

‘Can you favour me with a few minutes’ 
ar conversation, Mr Etheridge?’ said her 
adyship. 

‘Willingly, migdam. Shall we take a stroll 
on the lawn, as we did before? There seems to 
be no one about.’ 

‘That will do very nicely. I will just fetch 
my sunshade and then join you” Which she 
accordingly did. ‘You may recollect, Mr Ethe- 
ridge, that one portion of our conversation this 
morning had reference to Madame De Vigne?’ 
began her ladyship in her, most confidential 
manner. 

‘I have not forgotten, madam.’ 

‘Since that time I have made a most surprising 
discovery—a discovery I feel bound to say which 
only tends to confirm the opinion I then ven- 
tured to express, Will you be good enough, 
my dear sir, to look at this, and then tell me 
what you think?’ 

She opened the book at the page where she 
had inserted the scrap of paper, and placed it 
in his hands. 

He stopped in his walk while he read it; but 
his face was inscrutable, and Lady Renshaw could 


should be 
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gather nothing from it. Presently he lifted his | 
eyes from the pa and stared at her for a 
moment or two, his bushy eyebrows meeting 
across the deep furrow in his forehead. 

‘Where did you obtain this from, may I ask? 
And what is the meaning of it?’ 

‘As you will have observed, it is evidently 
a fragment of a burnt letter. I picked it up 

uite by accident on the floor of the sitiing-room. 

e writing I know for a fact to be that of} 
Madame De Viene. As for the meaning of it— 
your penetration, my dear sir, is surely not at 
fault as regards that?” 

‘It is a curious document, certainly—a very 
curious document,’ remarked the old man drily. 

‘Tt is more than that, Mr Etheridge, remarked 
her ladyslup in her iost tragic tones—it is a 
revelation! Who is thie husband of whom men- 
tion is made? Who is this convict who is so 
openly alluded to? Are they, or are they not. 
one and the same man, and if so, is he alive | 
or dead? Those are puints, I should im Ine, 
on which Sir William will require to be fully. | 
enlightened ; for, of course, Mr Etheridge, you | 
will see how imperative it is that the paper; 
should at once be vad before him. What a very, | 
very fortunate thing that I happened to find it 
in the way 1 did!’ 

‘Yes, madam, Sir William shall see the paper, 
undoubtedly, A very fortunate thing, as you | 
say, that, your ladyship happened to find’ it, | 
and not any one else, for you, madam, 1 am quite 
sure, are discretion itself’ | 

‘yust so—just so,’ responded her ladyship | 
uneasily. — What a strange old man !? she said 
to herself. 61 domwt know what to make of hin! 
this morning? | 

‘Permit me to whisper a secret in your lady- 
slup’s car, resumed Mr Etheridge with his odd 
little smile. ‘I have hada message. Sir William 
will be here—here at the Pulatine—in the course 
of a few hours.’ 

Her Jadyship could not repress a start. Here 
was news indeed ! 
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Lady Renshaw walked back to the hotel with 
the serene consciousn’ss of having performed a 
meritorious action. Through her instrumentality 
an impostor would be unmasked, and in so far, 
Suciety would owe her a debt of gratitude, The 
service, too, was such a one as Sir William would 
not be likely to forse, Suddenly, a great, an 
overwhelming thought flashed across her mind. 
Sir William was a widower, but by no means a 
very old man—at least, so she had becn given 
to understand ; and in any case, he was not too 
old to marry again, if the whim were to take him, 
What if he were to——- The meio idea of sach 
a thing made her heart go pit-a-pat. There waa 
a mirror in the corridor. She simpercd at hereelf 
in it as she passed and gave a tug ut one or two 
of her ribbons. Undeniably, she was still a fine- 
looking woman. Far more unlikely things had 
happened than that which her thoughts had 
barely hinted ate What was it that the parrot 
in its gilded case at the top of the stnirs said to 
her ug she passed? Did her ears deceive her, or 
Was it a fact that i screamed after her, ‘ Lady— 
Lady—La-dy Nidsdule ?’ 


COOKING CLASSES FOR CHILDREN, 
‘T navy been reproaching myself? was the piteous 
laint of Mrs Bnutler (Fauny aR: in her 
ecords of Later Life, ‘and reproving others, and 
honestl, regretting that, instead of Italian and 
music, 1 had not Jearned a little domestic economy, 
and how much bread, butter, flour, eggs, milk 
sugar, wud meat ought to Je consumed per 
weck by a family of cight persons’ This is the 
lesson that great part of the world of women 
has still to learn. We lave allowed tere accom- 
plishments, the fringe and lace of life, to draw 
our attention from those solid and necessary 
things which a woman must know if her home 
is to be comfortable, and which a man knows 
nothing abuut except that in their results they 
make him cuntentedly happy or utterly miserable. 
A woman can chtuin a more sensible, more 


‘But not a word to any one at pre-.nt, T bey,’ | thorough, in every way a better education in 


continued the old gentleman, ‘I want Sir 
William’s arrival to be a surprise.’: ' 
‘Ah, just so, answered her Ladyship with al 
complawent nod.—‘It will be like a bombshell | 
thrown intu their midst, she added to herself. | 
Then aloud: ‘Not a word sYMll pas omy lps, 
Mr Etheridge. By-the-bye, do you tinnk it at 
all likely that Sir William will re jvire to see | 
me--I nean with regard te the scrap oi paper?’ 
‘T think it very Likely indeed, madam.’ 
‘In that case, 1 will hold myself in readiness, 
T have long desired the Pires of Sir William’s | 
acquaintance. We could scarcely meet under 
more agreeable auspices.’ Then sudden) prasp- | 
ing Mr Etherulge hy the sleeve, she said in her! 
deepert tones: ‘I felt sure from the fir-t moment | 
T set cyes on her that this Madame De Vigne was 
an impostor !° 
‘Dear me !' ejaculated the old gentleman with 
upliftei hands, ‘What acumen—what acumen !’ 
Her ladyship smiled a superior smile. ‘For the} 
pea T will say Ta-ta. You wil! not forgct that 
shall be in readiness to see Sir William at any | 
moment ?’ | 
‘IT will be sure not to forget. Au revoir, 
madam—au revoir’ j 





book-knowledge now than at nlinost any previous 
period of our national life ; but the gain haa been 
inade at a price. Reaction is required, and indeed 
has sct in already, We may sec its fruits in 
the schoulx of Cookery for Ladies established in 
all our great towns; in the classes for dreas- 
making, clear-starching, and ironing; in the 
newly awakened interest in domestic economy 
as a science, in the countless books on that 
subject and on coukery published during the laat 
few years. 

The work is by no means done yet. That 


| there we many to be taught and much to be 


learned, we may gather frem a plance at the 
questions asked on such subjects in our prin- 
cipal ladies’ papers; where but the other day 
we find 2 newly marricd lady wishing to know 
if, on an income of five hundred pounds a year, 
without uouse-rent, she can keep a butler, a 
cook-housekcep’™, a housemaid, a carriage and 
pair of horses, and a pony and cart! 

But we “wish to turn now ty the wants of 
anuther clas, .ad see what has been done and 
what can be done for our poorer sisters, who 
sorely need our help in this matter. 

It it be true that education is the work of 
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drawing out the mental powers of children so 
as to fit them thoroughly for their work in 
life, then we certainly for a time overshot our 
mark in elementary schools, so far as the girls 
were concerned. e taught them many things 
which they did not necd to know, and could 
not learn thoroughly for want of time—mnuch 
which almost unfitted them for their pro- 
bable places in life as working-men’s wives ; 
and we left untaught altogether all the womanly 
and useful arts of life except sewing. Good 
management has become rarer and rarer in the 
homes of town working-men ; the thrifty, careful 
housewives seein as urRits among scorcs of care- 
less, bad—because ignorant—inismanagers. The 
early age at which girls go to work in facto- 
ries increases the evil; and, till lately, nothing 
which was taucht at schoul helped to remedy 
it. Here, too, however, the change has begun, 
and now, in the Board ScHoola of London, 
Liverpool, Birmingham, Glasgow, and other 
large towns, the practical teaching of cookery 
holds alrnost as important a place in the cduca- 
tion of girls as the teaching of sewing, But 
the question remains for the managers of volun- 
tary schouls: Is covking worth teuching? Can 
it be successfully taught in our schools? Will it 
pay ? 

These are important questious ; but they may 
all—even the last, which comes very near to 
the hearts of all managers—be answered, we 
believe, with a simple ‘Yes? Within the writer's 
own knowledge, since the establishment of cookery 
classes iu elementary schools, case after case has 
occurred where a yirl of ten, eleven, or twelve 
has been able to cook food well for a whole 
family ; or in sickness, has been the only person 
able to make beef-tea or yruel or te beat an 
egg. No one who has uot seen could guess or 
would believe what the cooking in working- 
men’s homes too often is, or what waste and 
extravagance arise out of utter ignorance ; and 
even where the mother lias not been laid a-ide, 


it has been found that the girls knowledge, | 


bronght fresh from school, has worked a refor- 
mation in the family management. Nor is this 
all. The influence of the Felis upon the girls 
attending them is very good, especially when 
the children are drawn from the very lowest 
rauks, The girls brighten up. Verhaps for the 
first time they are learning something that 
really interests them, and seems a link between 
home-life and school; they learn to weigh, to 
measure, to calenlate quantities, and they see 
the use of these things. Lect no one imagine 
that a cookery class is not educational, In the 
hands of a competent teacher, it is an object 
lesson, an arithmetic lesson, a gencral-knowledge 
lesson, and a lesson in common-sense. Even 
the personal appearance of the children otien 
improves; cleanliness, neatness, orderliness are 
all encouraged ; and in some schools, the effect 
upon the scholars has been most curiously 
marked. 

If this be so, surely 
is worth teaching. Can it be taught suecessfully ? 
We believe it can. But before nitempting to 

rove this, we must give a quotation from the 
ode of March 1882: ‘In schools in which the 
inspector reports that special and appropriate 
provision is made for the practical teaching of 





we nay admit that cookery | 


cookery, a grant of four shillings is made on 
account of any girl over twelve years of age who 
has attended not less than forty hours during 
the school-year at the cooking class, and is pre- 
sented for examination in the elementary sub- 
jects in any standard.’ 

The forty hours allowed by government are 
divided into twenty lessons of two hours each, 
which, taken once a week, can be finished in 
half a year. The lessons given are found to 
succeed best if they are alternately demonstration 
and practice—that is, at one lesson the children 
watch the teacher, who shows them how to cook 
any given dishes, carefully explaining the pro- 
cesses and the nature of the food; and at the 
next lesson the children put what they have 
learned in practice, and cook the same dishes 
themselves under the superintendence of the 
teacher. Fifteen children are sufficient for a 
practice class, though of course more can attend 
a demonstration. A very moderate-sized class- 
room is large enough; and tables can be formed 
of boards on tressels or on the backs of desks. 
Many classrooms already contain a range Jarge 
enough for all purposes; but if not, one can 
be fittel up at a cost of three pownds, or a 
ortable stove ean be had for thirty stInilings. 

he utensils are few and simple; but of course 
the first cost of then is considerable—about five 
pounds.* <A teacher is supplied by any of the 
principal training Schools of Cookery for a fee 
of five pounds for twenty lessons and her travel- 
ling expenses. If several schools in the same 
neighbourhood take lessons duriny the same 
period, this last item: can be much reduced. 

The children work in five sets of three cach. 
They are taught all the simple processes of cook- 
ing, and the reason in any given case for using 
one in preference to another, They are furnished 
with printed recipes for each dish they cook ; 
they are taught—and this is most important—to 
clean properly and to put away all the utensils 
they use. They are questioned as they proceed, 
to see that they understand what they are doing ; 
and at the cn of the course, they ¢o through 
both a verbal and a practical examination ; and 
certificates are it by the School of Cookery, 
independent of examinations by Her Majesty’s 
inspector. 





* Last of Utensity for an Artisan Practir Clags.— 
Three tin saucepans, two quarts, 6s; threc do., three 
pints, 4s. 64.; three do., one pint, 1s. Gd.; one fish-kettle, 
3s., three small frying-pans, 1s, Ud.; one colander, 1s.; 
three strainers, Is. Gd.; one set measures, Is. 6d.; one 
scale and weights, quarter-ounce to one pound, 88. 6d.; 
threo dripping-tins, 2s, 6d.; two small wire-sieves, 3s.; 
threo grators, Is, 6d.; six wooden spoons, 1s,; six iron 
tablespoons, Is.; six do. teaspoons, 3d.; six round tin 
moulda, 3s,; twelve knives, 7s. Od; six vegetable knives, 
2s.; three forks, 1s. 6d.; six chopping-boards, 9s.; three 
rolling-pins, 28. one xpice-box, ¢d.; one handbow!l, 
1s. 3d.; one knifeboard, 9d.; two galvanised tubs, 48.; one 
galvanised bucket, 1s. 3d.; one water-can, Ja; three 
Rorubbing brushes, 2s.; threo sink-brushes, 1s.; one set 
blacklead brushes, 2s. 

Creckery —Three largo bowls, 3s. 6d.; three smaller 
dv., 2a, Gd; six small basins, 15,; twelve handless oupe, 
62; twelve plates, Is, Gd; three round baker's, Yd ; threa 
larger do. Is. Sd; three jugs, 1s Gd; three pie-dishes, 
od. 


Linen.—Six kitehen cloths, 3s; one roller towel, 
1s, 3d.; one hand do., 4d.; three dishcloths, 6d. 

Sundriea—Kitchen paper, honse flannel, soap, soda, 
blacklead, bath-brick, oil, 5s—Total, £5, 2s. 7d. 
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Here are a few sample recipes ; and it must 
be remembered that special pains are taken to 
suit the dishes taught to the requirements of the 
district, many ways of cooking fish being taught 
in seaports, for instance ; while in country places, 
vegetables, bacon, and are more used, 

Brown Lentil Soup.—Half-pound brown lentils, 
14d. ; one carrot, four cloves, an ounce and a 
half of dripping, 14d. ; two quarts of water; small 
bunch sweet herbs, three onions, pepper anil 
ralt, ld. Wash the lentils well in several waters ; 
Ieave to soak in two quarts of water for twenty- 
four hours Slice and fry the onions in the 
| dripping ; let them take a nice brown, but not 
burn. Cut up the carrot into small pieces ; fry 
it lightly also. Now put in the lentils and the 
two quarts of water in which they were steeped ; 
add the herbs and the cloves, but not the pepper 
and salt. Boil all for three hours, adding more 
water, to make up the waste from boiling. Add 
pepper and salt to taste. If pussille, put the 
soup through a coarse wire-sieve. 


Savoury [ice,—Rice, half-pound, 2d. ; dripping, 


half-ounce, $d. ; two onions, une carrot, pepper } tion for travelling expenses, 
laf the food to be 


and salt, Ld. ; cloves, parsley, and thyme, 4d. Wash 


the rice, throw it into a saucepan fall of boiling , 
| Amount of fuel used is very trifling; therefore, 
} 


water and a little salt. Add an onion stuck 
with four cluyes and the carrot cut up. Let it 
boil fast for fifteen or twenty minutes. Take 
care there is plenty of water. To fry the rice, 
take # grain and rab it between the thumb and 
finger, When it will rub quite away, drain off 
all the water, and let the rice dry befor the 
fire, While the rice is boiling, put half an ounce 
of dripping in a saucepan on the tire, and when 
quite hot, fry in it a sliced onion. Take a 
tublespoonfal of flour, sprinkle it over the fried 
ion in the pan, stirrms at with a Spoon. 
When the flour is brown, add half a pint of 
water, the parsiey and thyme well chopped, with 
sult and pepper, Boil it up; stir in the rice, 
and serve. 

Hecter Stew.—Meat, 1. ; flour, 4d; suet, 1d. ; 
dripping, Tl; herbs and onion, Gd. Put into 
& pan two ounces of dripping ; set Tt co the fire; 
and when it is quite Got aud a faint bhie smoke 
arises from it, put in an onion, eut small. Let 
it brown well ; 
and when that is browned also, one pint of cold 
water, pepper, salt, four cloves, and a Jittle mace. 


Cut one pound of beef into Mhall process pat! 


them in, and Jet it simmer, wot bon, for two 


hours. Pot in a bowl a qnarter-poun-l of flour ; | 


a little salt, pepper, chej-ped parsles, thyme, 
and marjoram; two ounces of finuly chopped 
suet, and half a teaspoonful of baking-powder. 
Make into a paste with cold water; form into 
small balls, and drop them into the stew half 
an hour before it is wanted. 

Christmas Pudding.—Flour, one pound, 2c. ; 
baking-powder, a teaspoonful and a half, fal; 
ginger, half a teaspoonful, }d.; suet, quarter 
pound, 2d. ; treacle, half-pound, 1d. ; raising, two 
ounces, $d. ; currants, two ounces, $d.; milk 
(skim), $d, Chop the suet finely; stir all the 
dry iersiienle well together ; add the treacle, 
warmed, and about a teacupful of skim-milk. 
Stir well; put it into a greased tin or basin; 
cover with paper; steam it in a pan of boiling 
water for an hour and a half or two hours. 

No one who has seen how well these and 
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pt es 
many other dishes are cooked by the children 





then add a tablespoonful of four, | 








entirely without assistance at their practical 
examimation—no one who has heard how well 
and intelligently they answer questions on the 
subject, can doubt that cocking can be taught 
successfully in our echouls. The ono question 
remains, Does it pay? The ontlay is of two 
kinds—the primary owlay, which will not recur, 
for stove and utensils ; and the Teourring expenses 
of teacher’s salary, food, and fwl In man 
laces, friends of education, learniug the ne ’ 
nave fitted up classrooms with all that was 
required at a cost of about seven to vight pounds, 

In Liverpool, the Education Conucil oflered to 
fit up six classrooms in voluntary schools ag 
centres at which several neighbouring schvols 
could attend; Imt as many poor achosls are 
without such benevolent ffonis, the Northern 
Union of Schools of Cookery has petitioned the 
‘Science and Art Mepartment to give grants for 
this purpose. 

The teacher's salary, a9 already mentioned, is 
about five pounds, wath a varying sum in nddi- 
The average cost 
evoked is about thirty-seven 
shillings for the whole course. he additional 
the expenses stand: Teacher's sulary, £5; food, 
, El, V7.3 travelling expenses, say 103—Total, seven 
guineas, To meet these expenses, there are the 
ltollowine sources of income; The government 
grant ot four shillings a head for fifteen girls, 
£35 extra pence paid by the children for their 
| cooking Tescons, twupence cach for twenty lessons, 
, £2, 10s. This payment caunot be enforced ; but 
Wesy se . 
jit is found that mm most cases, even amony the 
) poorest, it is willingly paid, ux the parents value 
ithe lessons Sale of food cooked, at cost price, 

£1, 17s, --Total, seven puineas, 

It may he hiettioned that the food sells more 
readily among the very poor children than among 
' thos who are better olf. There is little or no 
i diticulty in disposing of it without loss. 

It will be seen that this calculation allows 
of no margin whatever, If all yes well, there 
neither profit nor loss. But it eannot be 
experted that everything will be perfectly suc- 
cex-ful; the children will nijas a lesson now and 
‘then, or some dish will he spoiled. We would 
wish, therefore, to remtud manazers that there 
‘igs another source of income open to them. It 
jis both casier and better to teach cookery 
and domestic economy together than separately 5 
jand every girl who ine the cooking class is 
jearning a grant of four shillings, may also earn 
| another four shillings af she pa-ses in domestic 
,economy, Withont any additional outlay or cost. 
| Only, we would urge all managers to be careful 


is 


jalways to secure a properly qualified teacher 


holding a diploma from seme good Schvol o 
Cookery, and trained to teach children. Lastly, 
)the experience of the manayer of a large Roman 
(Catholic school in a ve poor district may be 
quoted, ‘TL wonld hanily hesitate to say ’—we 
‘give his own words——‘that not only will a class 
) of cookery in eiimentary schools pay itaclf, but 
t will even become a pecuniary advantage; 

for this rea-or, parents look with much favour 
‘upon the teaching of coukery; and whereas it 
is too often the case that they withdraw their 
‘children from school the moment they are free 
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to do so, and ao prevent a school from receiving 
a grant for them by their passing an exami- 
nation, I can say from experience that my 
class of cookery has been the means of retaining 
at school several children who would otherwise 
have left, and for each of them I expect a sub- 
stantial grant. 1 have also observed that since 
the introduction of this subject, the children 
who attend this class attend much more regu- 


a 

ith this testimony we may conclude, hoping 
that some at Icast aE those who glance at this 
paper may agree with the words of an old work- 
ing-woman, & grandmother, and herself a model 
of thrift, care, and good management, who, when 
the cookery classes at the Board Schools were 
mentioned before her, exclaimed: ‘Deed, and 
that’s the sensiblest thing I ever heard of them 
Boards doing!’ and may therefore be willing to 
do a little, either by giving. time, money, or 
influence, to help forward this good and greatly 
needed work. 
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In ‘my salad days’ I was a striking example of 
that class of young men who are unfortunately 
weighted with an extra crop of wild-oats to 
dispose of ere they are transformed into conven- 
tional, steady-going, tax-paying members of the 
community. My personal allowance being con- 
siderable, 1 was able to indulge in all the follies 
of a man about town. Fortunately or unfor- 
tunately, I soon probed to the bottom of things, 
and speedily tasted the ashes in the cup of 
pleasure, so that one folly after another was dis- 
carded and relegated to the limbo of the past, 
until, like Helogabalus, I sighed for a new 
delight, and would have paid liberally for a fresh 
sensaliou. The turf and its wretched gambling 
associations palled upon me; I was weary of 
the theatre, both before and behind the curtain. 
The senseless chatter of my young associates 
in the club smoking-room roused a feeling of 
boredom almost intolerable. At this period, the 
ae Cab question was the topic of the hour. 

he character and remuneration of the London 
cabman were discussel at every dinner-table in 
the metropolis, There were two parties in this 
discussion, which advocated views totally opposed 
to each other. On the onc hand, the earnings 
of Cabby were described as wealth ; on the other, 
as poverty. He was portrayed os drunken, 
extravagant, uncivil, and in fact as only fit to 
be the associate of the most vil. The reverse 
side of the medal was that of a man sober, 
frugal, civil, and so courteous in his inter- 
course with his fares, that the late Lord 
Chesterficld might have taken lessons of him 


in politeness. 

ae sudden determination possessed me. I would 
be a cabman for the nonce. At all events, for 
twelve hours I would don the badge and learn 
for myself the truth of the matter. I frequently 
employed the same cabman on the rank in 
Piccadilly. He drove a thoroughbred mare, and 
his hansom was a model of neatness and 
clegance. So I took an early opportunity of 
interviewing the man, whose name was Smith; 
although in those days ‘interview’ was not 
classed as an active verb. I told him I wished 
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to hire his cab for a night, At first, Mr Smith 
was hazy as to my meaning. I asked him how 
much he paid for the hire of his vehicle. He 
replied : ‘Seventeen shillings per night,’ 

“Very well, I said; ‘1 will give you that 
sum for the use of your cab for twelve hours, 
and hand you over Laide, the amount in fares 
I may chance to receive during that period.’ 

I could see that my friend entertained doubts 
for a moment as to my sanity; but I speedily 
explained matters to him. 

Smith shook lis head, and said he might 
lose his license if the fact became known to 
the police that he had lent his badge, and so 
on, and that an intimate knowledge of London 
strects was indispensable. 

I pooh-poohed both these objections, especially 
the fast, asserting that I was capable of making 
a map of Westcrn London, if circumstances 
required it. 

ventually, Mr Smith agreed to my proposal, 
giving me several hints as to my conduct; I 
remember one of these being, that I must on 
no accvunt ply for hire, os it is termed, while 
driving through the strects, but wait till I was 
hailed. 

The eventful hour arrived in due course, and 
at nine o'clock I met Mr Smith by appointment 
in a quiet strect in the parish of St James. It 
was October; and the night being chilly, 1 wore 
an overcoat, somewhat the worse for wear, and 
a wide-awake, which I could slouch over my 
eyes, if occasion required; for my chief fear 
was, that I might, an unlucky chance, be 
recognised by some of my numerous acquaint- 
ances. I mounted the box, and nodding gaily to 
Mr Smith, left that individual transfixed with 
wonder that a gentleman of means and position 
should voluntarily undergo the pains and penal- 
ties of a cabman’s life, even for so brief a period 
as twelve hours, 

I have stated that the mare was a thorough- 
bred, and in doing so I am only recording a 
literal fact. In the famous days when Andrew 
Ducrow reigned supreme at Astley’s Theatre, 
there wag a very popular drama which depicted 
the life of a racehorse through all its vicissitudes, 
till it found itself in the shafts of a sand-cart. 
There is an undoubted instance of a borse (Black 
Tommy, 1857) which only lost the Derby by 
a short head, figtring subsequently in the shafta 
of a cab in Camden Town, 

For a time I imagined that I was the 
centre of observation, especially by the cabmen 
on the ranks. Suddenly I was hailed by a 
short thick-sef man with a very red face, who 
in an imperious tone shouted ‘Orme Square,’ 
and plunged into the recesses of my cab. I 
was floorel completely! My boasted know- 
ledge of the topography of the metropolis was 
at fault, I had never heard of Orme Square. 
I ventured to ask my fare if he could direct mo 
to the place. His surprise and indignation were 
so excessive that I feared for a moment he would 
succumb to a fit of apoplexy. But he relieved 
himeelf by a burst of strong language such as [ 
had rarely listened to in my life before. My first 
impulse was on angry reply, but I fortunately 
nipped that impulse in the bud. The line of 
Jerrold the dramatist occurred to me: ‘A rich 
man feels through his glove, and thinks all 
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things are soft.’ For the first time I realised 
what a cabman has occasionally to submit to, 
and what a Janus-headed thing Society was in its 
intercourse with the rich and the poor. But it 
is a remarkable fact that although Orme Square 
is situated in the Bayswater Road, immediately 
opposite Kensington Gardens, not one Londoner 
in ten can define its locality. It is a small 
unpretending square, with three sides only, the 
fourth side being the great thoroughfare 1 have 
mentioned. I excused my ignorance by saying 
that I was new to the neighbourhood, As I 
drove along, I placed my present experience to 
the credit of the much-abused cabby. I received 
my exact fare, for which I politely thanked my 
irritable friend, for I was resolved I would do 
nothing to increase the prejudice existing in se 
many quarters, against my brother-e:bmen, but 
practise civility under all temptations to the 
contrary. 

1 suppose it was about one «clock, and I was 
proceeding leisurely along Oxford Street, the 
“stony-hearted step-mother, as De Quincey stylus 
it in his immortal work, admiring the effect 
of the long vista of gas lamps in the deserted 
atreet, when I heard a woman’s voice: ‘Are 
you going Pimlico-way?’ I turned, and beheld 
two young girls, in gandy finery and painted 
cheeks. i replied that imy services were at 
their disposal. I suppose there wa. something 
in the words and manner of my answer which 
created surprise in their minds, for they stared 
curiously in my face before jumping into the 
cab. 

In ao few seconds I was careering alony at the 
rate of ten miles an hour, What a situation for 
the son of the much-esteemed rector of Cawley- 
cum-Mortlock ! My fares sang snatches of the 
popular melodies of the day, sumetimes as a solo, 
sometimes as a duet. When we arrived at our 
destination, they sprang out of the cab and 
inquired my fare. I replied: ‘Two shillings.’ 
The countenance of the younger assumed o 
plaintive expressiun as she whispered : ‘Give the 

xr cabby an extra tanner, Loo; I daresay he 

as a wife and children at home.’ 

As I did not wish to obtain money under 
false pretences, I movestly disclamed the honour 
of paternity, at the same time pocketing my 
fare. As I did so, two gentlemen approached, 
and my feelings of dismay why be imagined 
when T recognised in one of them Mr Spaliassd, 
my father’s curate! There was 4 gas-Jamp 
close at hand, so that my features ust have 
been plainly discernible. The girls had just 
bidden me good-night. Observing the look of 
wonder aud horror on Mr Spallaund’s features, 
I boldly tock the bull by the horns, and 
exclaimed : ‘Cab, sir?’ 

‘The very voice!’ cried the curate. ‘What a 
marvellous resemblance!’ Then he whispered ao 
few words to his companion, who was a stranzer 
to me. 

‘Nonsense!’ came from his lips. ‘The thing 
is impossible—What ia your name, cabby ?? 

‘Here is my ticket, sir,’ I promptly replied. 
“John Smith, Lisson Grove.’ 


The curate indulged in another prolonged 
stare, and then they both entered the cab, and 
I drove them to an address where I was as 
well known as in my own home. I managed 
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to drive rapidly away as soon as I had deposited 
the worthy curate and his friend, as I did not 
wish to undergo the emtical examination of the 
hall porter, who might not have been put off 
80 eually. 

At this moment I observed a crimson glow 
in the sky, which waz clearly caused by some 
con but evidently at a very consider- 
able distance. Notwithstanding, a man almost 
insisted on my driving him to the scene of the 
fire, no matter what might be the distance. 
This I declined to do, alleging that my horse 
was tirel; and after a volley of objurgations, 
the fellow departed, making some strong 
remarks about the independence of cahmen 
and their large earnings. Up to this tim 
I had not earned the amount of the hiro o 
the herse and cab, Whether my experience on 
this point was special or normal, I am unable 
to judge, but I culd easily picture the despair 
of a cabman who in cimilar circumstances would 
have but a gloumy outlook for the morrow. 
True, there were several hours remaining, and 
it was impossible to tell what they might pro- 
duce. 

The aspect of a mighty slumbering city at 
early dawn is a remarkable spectacle. The line 
of Wordsworth involuntarily recurred to me : 


And all that mighty heart is lying still 





i sunrise was by no means a novel 
‘early hours’ for some 
I was over so impressed 


London 
sight to vue who hud kept 
years; but Ido not thir t 
with the -izht as 1 was when perched on that 
elevated seut at. the back of a hansom cab. The 
first faint streaks of red in the distant cast, 
suceecded by a pale primrose light, and then the 
gradual dispersal of the midnight yvloom, was 
mexpressibly lovely. The scenes I had witnessed 
had aroused certain trains of thought, more or 
less painful, as I beheld the varied fortunes of 
my fellow-creatures, the struggle for a bare 
existence, the sins and follics created ina great 
measure by ‘iron circumstance,’ 

With the history of my final fare 1 must 
conelude this veritable asoonnt of iny experi- 
ence a8 a eab-driver. It was exactly a quarter 
to aix, and I was crawling along Holborn, when 
a man of gentlemanly appearance and address 
, emerged rapully from a side-strect, aud springing 
into my cab, said: ‘Cabman—Victoria. If you 
ean eatch the six o'clock train fur Newhaven, I 
will pay you double fare.’ 
T glanced at the church clock, nud found T had 
exactly o quarter of an hour to accomplish a 
i distance of nearly three imilea. Fortunately, the 
‘ streety were comparatively empty, and 1 sent 
the mare along at a pace of something like 
twelve miles an hour. Althongh I liad only 
; seen the face of iny fare for a couple of seconds, 
‘the expression und features are indelibly im- 
reased cn my memory. Jt was u bandsyme face, 
‘but the eyes were more like those of a hunted 
lstag than of a human being. The colour of 
‘the face was atin gray, and J fancied the teeth 
chatterced somevhat as be addressed me But 
the Jast cizeumetance I attributed to the cold 
raw Oetcher v ming. I felt so curious abcut 
my fare that I cautiously Ifted the amall wooden 
| flap in the roof of the cab, and felt almost pleased 
|to behold him imbibing brandy from a flask. 
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One or two policemen peered ut the cab as it 
flew past, apparently undecided whether or not 
to take cognisance of the excessive speed ; but 
1 cared not; I felt as anxious to catch the train 
for Newhaven as if my life depended on it. At 
length I sighted Victoria Station. The minute- 
hand wanted two minutes to six. Passing a 
half-sovereign through the trap, my fare shouted : 
‘Never mind the change!’ and sprang out of 
the cab. 

Involuntarily, I paused to watch the end of 
the affair. I saw him leave the pay-box with 
the ticket, and then in half a minute I heard the 
shriek of the engine, and congratulated myself 
on having accomplished my task. Ere I could 
drive from the entrance of the booking-office, 
another hansom deposited two men, who simul- 
' taneously rushed to the booking-office, The 
horse of the cab was covered with lather, and 
seemed completely blown. The men appeared 
again on the pavement with vexation and dis- 
appointment plainly written on their features. 
Suddenly their eyes lighted on the cab which I 
drove. They advanced, and the shorter man 
of the two said: ‘Cabman, we are police-officers. 
Jlave you just brought any one who was anxious 
to catch the six o'clock express?’ 

I had felt certain they were officers of justice. 
How is it that policemen ont of uniform and 
avrvants out of livery are always distinguishable ? 
Bie js a hall-mark, 40 to say, which stamps 
them. 

I stated all I knew, which, as the reader knows, 
was not much. Then they left me. = 

Whether they utilised the teleyraph for the 
arrest of the unhappy fugitive—a forcer, as ihey 
told me—I ucver knew. 

I examined my takings, and found they 
| amounted to one pound five shillings, making a 
| profit of eight shillings. But it is not the luck 
of every cabman to have as a fare o rmmaway 
forger who will pay so liberally as ten shillings 
for three miles. 

Mr Smith was quite satisfied with the result, 
and expressed his willingness to lend his horse 
and cab again on similar terms. Wut this was 
my first and last cal-drve. I cannot explain it, 
but that night was a turning-point im my career. 
T inarried s00n afterwards; and not even the wife 
of my bosum is aware that her husband once 
officiated in the character of a London cab- | 
driver ! 





COLONEL REDGRAVE'S LEGACY. 
IN FOUR CHAVTERS.—CHAVTER I, 


Mr Sgrriuvs Repen ve had attained the mature 
age of fifty without losing either of his pet theories | 
—that this world is anything but a vale of tears, 
and that the wicked people in il are decidedly : 
in the minority. These comfortable doctrines ' 
were no doubt attributable to the fact that Mr} 
Redgrave was in the enjoyment of a stall inde- | 
pendence, was master of his own time, possessed 

of good health, and had never ventured on the 

uncertain voyage of matrimony. He had occupled 

the same chambers in Bury Sireat, St James's, | 
for nearly a quarter of a century, was a member , 
of one of the oldest clubs in Pall Mall, a virtuoso | 





on & small scale, and a regular attendant at 
the picture-sales at Christie’s. His natty, well- 
costumed figure was always to the fore on the 
view-days, elbowing millionaires and picture- 
dealers in the inspection of works of art, although 
his modest income precluded him from becoming 
a purchaser, except in very exceptional cases. 

His only near relatives were two maiden sisters, 
who were several years his senior, and resided 
at Shanklin, in the Isle of Wight. Their names 
were Penelope and Lavinia respectively, and they 
were generous in their advice on all occasions 
to their brother, whom they could never realise 
as anything but a child, and consequently requir- 
ing guidance and sisterly control. In truth, 
the intellect of their brother was none of the 
brightest, of which fact he himself had a dim 
suspicion; but as a slight compensation in lieu 
thereof, he availed limself of no small share 
of a quality which could only be described as 
cunning, in the ordinary acceptation of the 
word, 

He had resided in Pary Street for some ten 
years, when his landlady, Mrs Jones, announced 
that in consequence of her failing strength and 
increasiny yea" her daughter Martha was about 
to resign her position as companion to an old 
lady at Bristol, and assist in the management 
of the house im Lury Street. Miss Jones duly 
arrived, and presented a very agrecable spec- 
tacle. A florid-complexioned, black-eyed girl 
of twenty, very vivacious and energetic, and 
by no means devoid of education or natural 
ability. ‘The domestic comforts of Mr Redgrave 
were materially increased by the advent of Miss 
Jones, and he showed his gratitude at certain 
times and seasons in a very marked and material 
manner. Her birthday was always remembered 
by the precise bachelor on the first floor; nor 
were Christmas or the New Year forgotten. It will 
never be known whether the brain of Mrs Jones 
had originally conceived the ambitious scheme of 


fa union between the family of Redurave and that 
‘of Junes; but it is certain that a» time went 


on, such a plan was entertained by both mother 
and daughter. There was but fifteen years’ dif- 
ference in their ages, and Martha was not only 
possessed of good looks, but educated and accom- 
plished. But the lynx eyes of the landlady could 
never detect the smallest peg on which to hang 
a claim on beb&jf of the incumparable Martha. 
Although frank and frec in his intercourse with 
the good-looking Hebe who ministered to his 
comforts, the actions of Mr Redurave were always 
regulated by the rules of the strictest decorum ; 
and if, during his occasional absences from town, 


i the epistles of Martha were couched in a somewhat 


sentimental tone, they met with no response in 
the replies of the cautious and simple lodger of 
Bury Street. Probably neither Mrs Jones nor 
her danghter had ever heard of the cclebrated 
French proverb, that ‘all comes to him who 
waits,’ but it is nevertheless certain that they 
mutually acted on this maxim. 

Years rolled on, and no change occurred in 
the relations existing between lodyer and land- 
lady; Mr Redgrave was now fifty, and Miss 
Jones thirty-five. The roses had lony since 
departed from her cheeks, and the sparkle from 
her black eyes, but, like Claude Melnotte in the 
play, she still ‘hoped on.’ She felt that she 
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was practically indispensable to the unsusceptible 
and phlegmatic bachelor, and trusted that he 
would eventually realise the fact, and reward 
ni faithful housekeeper by making her his 
wife. 

About this time, Colonel Redgrave, a cousin 
of Septimus, arrived from India, accompanied 
by two ladies named Fraser, of whom we shall 

resently have occasion to speak, Colonel 


somewhat desultory correspondence with our 
bachelor. The officer was an elderly man, and 
not in the enjoyment of very good health. 
On his arrival at Southampton, he proceeded 
to the residence of lis female cousins at 
Shanklin, and accepted their invitation to mnake 
Oswali Villa his temporary home until he could 
decide on his future arrangements. Naturally, 
Mr Redgrave paid a visit to his military cousin. 
They had not met since they were boys; and 
the ‘astute colonel was evidently much perplexed 
at the singular combination o1 simplicity and 
shrewdness presented by his London kinsman. 
Whether the impression created was favourable 
or the reverse, it is the object of this narrative 
to show. 

Six weeks after the arrival of Colonel Redgrave 
in England, his cousin was sented at breakfast 
in his apartments in Bury Street, seriously 
cogitating the advisalnlity or the reverse of a 
lengthened tour on the continent for his autumn 
holiday, when the question was scttled im a some- 
what unexpected manner. Miss Jones appeared 
with a black-edged letter in’ her hand. The 
writing was that of Mise Redgrave, and the 
post-mark ‘Shanklin’ With trembling fingers, 
Septimns opened the envelope. ‘Colonel Red- 
grave had died suddenly of heart disease at Oswald 
Villa? This was the gist of the epistle; and Mr 
Redgrave was required forthwith at Shanklin, to 
be present at the fimeral und to hear the contents 
of the will of the deceased. Miss Jones was duly 
acquainted with the sad news; and in response 
to her inquiry as to the probable destination of 
the wealth of the late Colonel Redgrave, Septinis 
profeased entire ignorance ; and having given vent 
to some expressions of impatience and vexation 
at this marring of his Swiss and Italian tour, 
gave instructions to Miss Jones to see to the 
packing of his portmanteau without any delay ; 
for the fair Martha was uot omf a qnasi-valct, 
but sceretary and librarian, the catalogue of Mr 
Redyrave’s books being carefully kept up tu date 

In less than a week, the funeral ober quies of 
the late Colonel Redgrave had been dal y per- 
forined, the will read; and Septimus Redgrave, 
considerably to his astonishment, found bimeclf 
sole legatee, and the fortunate possessor in round 
figures of twenty thousand pounds! 













































Two months have elapsed since the death 
of Colonel Redgrave, ant Septimus is still in 
residence at Shanklin. His continental tour 
has been indefinitely postponed; but his soul 
now yearns for his accustomed London haunts, 
in spite of the attentions lavished upon him by 
his sisters. And if the truth must be told, he 
misses the constant watchfulness of Martha, that 


formly dueplayes by the housekeeper of 
It is a lovely morning in September, 


edgrave had for many years maintaincd a} 
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keen anticipation of his slightest wish, so uni- |juat the kind 
St James's i from all the evils and t 


and from | life.’ 
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the drawing-room windows of Oswald Villa, the 
blue waters of Sandown Bay can be seen in 
charming contrast to the white cliffs of Culver,. 
while above, the sky rivals that of Naples in its 
cerulean tint Miss Redgrave and her aister 
Lavinia are nominally engaged in crewel-work, 
but actually their attention is concentrated on 
the immediate future of their beloved brother 
under the altered condition of his affairs. Miss 
Redgrave is tall and thin, with a severe expres- 
sion of countenance, which belies her excellent 
qualities of head and heart. Her sister Lavinia 
is short and steut, with a very subinis-ive manner, 
and presents a striking contrast to her somewhat 
imperious sister. Her vocation in life appears 
to consist of approving and indorsing the views 
and plans of her elder sister, Like the French 
Senate during the Imperial régime, she npver 
originated a course of action, but expressed entire 
approval of the aets submitted to her. Occa- 
simally, when especielly pressed by her sister 
fur an opinion, she would give vent to an original 
notion, which excitea the outward contempt of 
Miss Redgrave, but inwardly ereated considerable 
fechngs of alarm, as these occasional lapses from 
her ordinary course by Lavinia were of the nature 
of second-sight, and the prophecies of the younger 
sister invariably came to pass. 

‘Septimus talks of returaing to London, 
exclaimed the elder sister with a keen glance at 
Lavinia, who smiled assent. ‘You do not seem 
to revlise what mighty issues hang on that event,’ 
continued Miss Redgrave in a tone of considerable 
asperily. 

Lavinia still remained mute, 
countenance expressed keen interest. 

‘You are very provoking, Lavinia, considering 
you are by no means deficient in penctration as 
tu motive, and analysis of character,’ 

‘Explain, dear Penelope.’ 

‘Septimus must not retarn to London a free 
nian. 
Street an engaged man.’ 

‘Tam afraiv 
task to accomplish,’ replied Lavinia with an 
irritating acid smule. 

‘Nevertheless, it must be done,’ said Penelope 
with a tone of decision worthy of the Iron 
Duke. 

‘But how? inquired Lavinia. 

‘Surely you remember the existence of that 
ereature—Martha Jones, The fact of our brother 
having inherited a fortune will inspire her with 
fresh courage. 
once be resorted to, and the assault will never 
cease till she has reduced the furtress to sub- 
mission. I never suw Miss Jones but once, but 
that was enfficient.’ 

‘1 fally agree with you, my dear sister,’ said 
Lavinia ; ‘Int where do yon propose to find 4 
suitable partner for Septimus 4’ 

©We have no orcasion tu look fur. Under thi- 
very roof is a lady adapted in cvery sense to 
make dea; Septimus a suitable partner. 

‘J suppose you mean Mra Fraser?’ mildly 
observed |avinia 

*Preciselye Mrs Fraser is, I ghonld say, forty, 

d of a -‘omfortable income, clever, an 
of woman to shield our brother 
mptations of this mortal 


’ 


thongh her 


I mean, he must present himself in Bury 


that will be a somewhat difficult 


New methods of attack will at ; 
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‘I only see two difficulties,’ responded Lavinia: 
‘Septimus may not like Mrs Fraser, and Mrs 
Fraser may not like Septimus.’ 

‘Ridiculous!’ said Penelope. ‘Who ever heard 
of a widow scarcely out of her thirties who 
would not jump at a man of fifty with nearly 
two thousand a year !’ 

‘I admit the chief difficulty will lie with 
Septimus,’ placidly replied Lavinia. ‘He is very 
self-willed at times,’ 

‘Leave that part of the affair to me,’ exclaimed 
Penelope with haughty confidence. 

Further discussion was summarily put an end 
to by the entrance of the individual in ques- 
tion, We must confess that although he wore 
‘the livery ‘of woe,’ the countenance of Sep- 
timus was not expressive of any considerable 

ief for the Joss of his ‘well-beloved consin.’ 
Jonstantly before his mental vision floated the 
Bank Stock, India Bonds, ané Three per Cents 
of which he had so ea become the pos- 
sessor, Frequently during the day he checked 
himself in the middle of a lively air of Offenbach 
or Sullivan, which he found himself humming 
with considerable gusto. He would pause sud- 
denly, and mould his features into a becoming 
expression accordingly. Mr Redgrave looked 
cousiderably older than his years, his hair and 
whiskers being quite gray, and his features some- 
what wrinkled. But lie was always dressed with 
scrupulous care, and in the days of the Regency 
would have been dubbed a ‘buck’ of the first 
water. 

‘Have you seen the Frasers this morning, 
Septimus}? inquired Penclope. ‘I mean, since 
break fast.’ 

‘They have gone as far as Luceombe Chine 
with young Lockwoud. I preferred a quiet read 
of the Times.’ 

‘Septimus, will you give us a few minutes of 
your valuable time ?’ 

Mr Redgrave, accustomed to defer to the wishes 
of his elder sister in most things, submissively 
seated himself in front of Penelope and preparcd 
to listen accordingly. 

‘Lavinia and | have been discussing your 
improved fortune and prospects. Althoush your 
sisters have led a very retired and secluded life, 
they have some knowledge of human nature, and 
are quite prepared to Jewn that their only 
brother has been the target for every selfish and 
intriguing woman with whom he has been 
brought in contact. The oly safeguard appears 
to us to be an engagement with some suitable 

raon. 

The aquiline features of Septimns flushed some- 
what as he replied: ‘If you mean that I am to 
sacrifice my liberty when I am best prepared to 
enjoy it, you will excuse my saying that you are 
tilting at a windmill, If you think so highly of 
matrimony, why don’t you swallow the prescrip- 
tion yourself ?? 

If it’ be objected that this retort can scarcely 
be considered such as should proceed from the 
lips of a gentleman, it must be borne in mind 
that Septimus was an irascible man, and that 
when he lost command of his temper he always 
lost at the same time command of his tongue. 

‘The relative positions of a woman and a man 
are vastly different, so far as matrimony is con- 
cerned, replied Penelope. ‘The woman must 





sit at home till she receives an offer; the man 
can seek a wife in every circle of society.’ 

This was a great admission on the part of 
Penelope, who would never have avowed to any 
man—except a brother—that her spinsterhood 
was aught but the result of her own free-will. 
It will be observed that both the sisters ignored 
all danger from such a quarter as the ambitious 
damsel of St James’s; at anyrate they would 
have considered it derogatory to their own aself- 
respect to own (to Septimus) such a fear. 

You are no longer a young man, Septimus. 
We are both your seniors. Our last days would 
be inexpressibly soothed if we could teel that 
your lot in life was fixed, and that the fortune 
you have inherited would not become the prey 
of intriguing adventuresses. There is a lady in 
this house who entertains strong feelings of 
regard for you. She is young, handsome, and 
accomplished. You do not require money in a 
wife; but the lady we allude to is not by any 
means a beggar. Let us both advise you to lose 
no time in making up your mind, or a certain 
good-looking lawyer may be before you. No 
more at present. The lady, who will, 1 devoutly 
trust, eventually become our sister, is even now 
approaching the house.’ 

Septimus turned his eyes in the direction of 
the garden. Two ladies and a gentleman were 
slowly walking along the path. Presently, the 
younger one suddenly left her companions and 
tripped into the drawing-room through the open 
French-window. 


CHAPTER II. 


Mrs Fraser was tho widow of Major Fraser, 
and quite came under the description of being 
‘fat, fair, and forty’ Her late husband ha 
lien the lifelong associate of Colonel Redurave ; 
so, When the widow announrcd her intention of 
quitting India for Englund, there to take up her 
permauent abode, her sole companion being her 
only child, a girl of some umeteen years, the 
colonel decided to accompany her. The gossips 
in the cantonments had quite decided that after 
a decent interval Mrs Fraser would become the 
wife of Colonel Redgrave ; but all such specula- 
tions were put an end to by his sudden death. 
The Frasers were now staying at Oswald Villa, 
the elder Miss Redyrave, as the reader has just 
secn, having formed a plan of uniting her brother 
in marriage to the handsome widow. Blanche 
Fraser waa a miniature copy of her mother. The 
same dazzlingly fair complexion, the same laugh- 
ing blue cyes, the same luxuriant light hair; and, 
if the truth must be told, the same love of 
admiration and flirting, distinguished alike both 
mother and daughter. There was only one alloy 
to the happiness of the wilow—the dreadful 
conviction that youth was slowly but surely 
deserting her. he fact might perhaps have 
been concealed somewhat, but for the visible 
presence of a marriaceable daughter. So, with 
many a sigh, the widow yielded to the inevit- 
abie, and determined to choose a partner in life 
while a certain portion of youth and good looks 
still remained to her. At the present moment, 
her choice had fallen on the hanilsome companion 
of her walk to Luccombe Chine. Mr 
Lockwood had been the lawyer of the Redgrave 
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family ever since his father had vacated that 
position by death. He was now about three-and- 
thirty, was agreeable and good-looking. As it 
was now the vacation, the lawyer was staying 
at Oswald Villa, in response to the pressing 
invitation of Miss Redgrave. The widow had 
acted on the principle of making hay while the 
sun shines, and had exerted all her fascinations 
on the man of law; but in vain. Mr Lockwood 
was very gallant, but the heart of Mrs Fraser 
whispered that hitherto her efforts had been void 
of success, Still, perseverance, as we all know, 
achieves wonders, and so the widow resolved to 
adopt as her motto—Jerseverando vinces, and 
hope for the best. Blanche, as we have said, 
tripped into the room, exclaiming aa she did s«, 
‘O Mr Redgrave, you have lost such a treat! 
I did so miss you; you were the one thing 
needful to complete our enjoyment during our 
delightful walk.’ 

Septimus gazed keenly at the Suir speaker ; she 
was certainly very pretty, and decidedly clever, 
and palpably partial to his society. He mitht 
do worse than pass the remainler of his days 
with such a dehehtful companion. To be sure, 
there was a certain disparity in years; but every 
one knows that women age faster than men, and 
there were innumerable mstances in public Ife 
of similar dispreportions as to ave. He would 
certainly treasure up the advice of his sister as! 
to the ate of a wife, So it was with more than 
his customary urbanity that Septimus replied : 
‘An old man such as I am would have been 
but a poor acquisition, Miss Fraser.’ 

Blanche peered with an expression of mock 
gravity into the gray eyes of Septimus. ‘An! 
old man! Liave you never heard of the old | 
sayiny ?—A man is as old as he feels, a woman 
as old as she looks. How old do you fel, Mr} 
Redgrave?’ | 





‘You must 
Blanche. 

‘1 promise to obey you in all things’ said 
Septimus, aa, with an air of old-world gallantry, 
he raised her fingers to his lips. 

From that hour, one thought and one only 
occupied the mind of Mr Redgrave: Should he 
adopt the advice of Punelope, and make Miss 
Froser an offer of his hand and heart? It was 
a tremendous step for one who had passed the 
greater part of his life in studying how best he 
could minister to his own selfish comfort and 
happiness. But on the morning of the second 
day after the scene we have just described, 
Septimus determined to put his fortune to the 
test. He chanced to find the fuir Blanche alone 
sitting under the jessamine-covered veranda, 
engaved in reading a novel. Attired in white, 
with a blue sash round her slender waist, her 
light brown hairy éalling in careless profusion on 
her well-turned shonlders, Miss Fraser presented 
a bewitching spectacle. As Septimus approached, 
Blanche shot a captM@ating glance from boneath 
her long dark lashes, and with a graceful move- 
ment, invited Septimus tu seat himself beside 
her on the beneh, 

‘I hope you are not in the erisis of your tale, 
Abss Fraser?’ 

‘No; I am in the second voiume only, which 
nf always flat and uninteresting and  skipp- 
able.” 

Tam .uad te hear it, for T am anxious to have 
a little serious chat with you.’ 

Blanche placed her hands together in the form 
of supplicahon, ‘Oh, please, dont, Mr Redyerave ! 
T have just had a lecture of half an hour's dura- 
tron from mamma, and that was serious enough, 
moaull conscience. Why will our parents and 
quardians expect us to have the wisdom of 
Solomon and the virtues of Dorcas before we 


promise, Mr Redgrave,’ said 


‘T feel almost a boy, Migs Fraser, when in your | are out of our teens !’ 


society ; I feel a ccutenarian when I am ill in 
my solitary rooms in London’ 

‘Then the deduction from that observation,’ 
replied Blanche, ‘is, that to enjoy perpetiel youth, 
you should be perpetually in my suciety.’ 

‘A charming prescription, Miss Fraser ; I wish 
it were a possible one.’ 

Mrs Fraser and Mr Lockwood here entered the 
room. ‘Take carc, Mr Redgrave,’ said the widow ; 
fyou will find Blanche a ce flirt. I have 
ae just been warning Mr Lockwoou against 

or. 

This was a ‘louble shot, intended ~sually for 
Blanche and Mr Lockwood, who had, in the 
widow's opinion, been somewhat tvo attentive 
to Blanche recently. 

Penelope here intervened. ‘My brother is 
hankering after the fleslipots of Egypt, Mrs 
Fraser ; in other words, is longing for “the sweet 
shady side of Pall Mall.” 
him to remain?’ 

‘Let me try my influence, interposed Blanche | 
coquettishly. ‘You will remain, will you not, | 
dear Mr Redgrave?’ 

Septimus felt a thrill throuzh his frame | 
as Miss Fraser took hold of one of his hands | 
and looked up in his face with a besecching ; 
look, while Mr Lockwood threw himself with an | 
air of vexation into an armchair and made an‘ 


attempt to real yesterday’s Times. ‘ 


Can you not persuade , her lovely daughter.’ 


‘Perhaps I used a wrong word; I wished to 
speak to you about love.’ 

‘Oh! how delightfal! 
a lust, Mr Redgrave?’ 

Septimus did not like the phruse ‘at last,’ but 
he continued: ‘Also T wished to speak about 
mutrimony.’ 

Blanche shook her head gravely. 
very serious subject.’ 

‘And yet matrimony is the natural sequence 
of love. 

‘Alas! yes, sighed Blanche. 

So far the ciscussion wai not encouraging ; 
but Septimus resolved to persevere. ‘IT have 


Have you fallen in love 


‘That is a 


fallen in love with a lady who ia at present 


under this roof. 
Blanche clasped ber hands in wondering sur- 
prise, and gasped forth one word—‘ Mainma !’ 
‘No, Miss Fraser; my affections are settled on 


‘Me!’ oxclaimed Blanche, 
Mr Redgrave, you are joking !’ 

‘I was never more serious in my life, Miss 
Fraser. Why should you think it impossible 
that 2 should uave fallen in love with you? 
I am in the prime of life; I have sufficient 
means’ 

‘O pray, Mr Redgrave, forbear! What you 
ask is impossible; I am engagod, indeed I am, 
although manna does not know it You won't 


‘Impossible! Oh, 
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tell her, will you, Mr Redgrave? 
you will not.’ 

‘Certainly not; but I must inform my sisters, 
for it was owing to their encouragement that I 
have made this proposal. They led me to sup- 
pose that you were favourable to my suit.’ 

‘What a singular delusion! no; I don’t mean 
that—misapprehension.’ 

Septimus rose from the seat. ‘Then we resume 
our denies relations, Miss Fraser ?’ 

Blanche rose, and as she made a low courtesy, 
said: ‘If you please, Mr Redgrave.’ 

Septimus strode away in a towering rage with 
his sisters for having inflicted upon him such 
unnecessary huiniliation, and entering the draw- 
ing-room, found Penelope and Lavinia calmly 
engaged in tambour-work. One glance was snffi- 
cient to inform the sisters that their brother was 
not in the best of tempers. 

‘Septimus, what has happened ?” 


Promise me 


‘Everything that is disgusting and unpleasant. 
I have been fool enough to take your advice. I 
have proposed to the lady selected by you for 


my wife two days ago, and have been refused with 
ridicule and contempt.’ 

‘Impossible, Suptimus !? 

‘The lady is already engaged.’ 

‘Impossible, Septimus !’ 

‘But I have promised to keep her engagement 
a secret from her mother.’ 

‘From her mother! Of whom are you speak- 
ing, Septimus?’ 

‘Why, of Blanche Fraser, to be sure.’ 


‘Blanche! It was her mother we alluded to 
as our future sister-in-law !’ 

Tableau ! 

By a singular coincidence, Mrs Fraser was 


closeted with Mr Lockwood in the library of 
Oswall Villa during the leve-scene of Septimus 
with Blanche, The widow had gone to the 
library under the pretence of fetching a particular 
volume, well knowing that she would find the 
handsome solicitor in that apartment. Mi Lock- 
wood was deeply immersed in Burton’s A nulviy of 
Melancholy, but rose from his seat as Mrs Fraser 
entered. 

‘IT did not mean to disturb you, Mr Lockwood ; 
I merely wanted a voluine of Tennyson.’ 

‘Pray, don’t apolosisc, Mrs Fraser. Your visit 
is very apropos, for I was very anxious to have 
a few minutes’ private conversation with you on 
a matter affecting all my future life’ 

The widow gracefully acecpted the chair Mr 
Lockwood placed for her, her cheek flushing, and 
her pulse throbbing as a sinall voice whispered : 





‘The moment has at length arrived ; and lrank | 


is neither made of stone, nor so impervious to 
my fascinations as I supposed.’ 

‘It is in your power, my dear Mrs Fraser, to 
make me the happiest of men.’ 

A film passed over the eyes of the widow at 
this sudden statement of the lawyer. 

‘With your keen penetration and knowledge 
of the human heart, you must have lony since 
perceived that I am hopelessly in Jove, and that 
the object of my affections is at this moment a 
resident of Oswald Villa.’ 

‘T suspected as much; I will not deny it, dear 
Frank,’ 

Mr Lockwood took the plump and trembling 
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fingers of the widow in his own and gently 
pressed them. The widow cordially and instinc- 
tively returned the squeeze. ‘May I hope, dear 
Mrs Fraser?’ ; 

‘Dear youth, you may!’ murmured the widow, 
as her head gently sank on his shoulders. 

The countenance of Mr Lockwood expressed 
some considerable surprise at the phraseology 
adopted by Mre Fraser, but he attributed it to 
the natural emotion of the situation, 

‘Then I may tell dear Blanche at once?’ said 
Frank. 

‘Yes; she must know it sooner or later, said 
Mrs Fraser. 

‘Blanche already knows of my attachment, 
gaid Mr Lockwood. 

‘Was she not very much surprised, dear 
Frank 7’ 

‘Well, I cannot say that she was, exactly,’ 

‘I feared she might think there was too much 
disparity of ave,’ said the widow. 

‘Only fourteen years,’ replied Lockwood, 

‘No, Frank, you are joking,’ said the widow, 
playfully tapping his cheek; ‘not more than 
seven.” 

‘Pardon me, Mrs Fraser. 
and Blanche is nineteen,’ 

The room and its contents spun round before 
the horrified gaze of the unhappy widow. All 
was clear to her now. For a few brief happy 
moments she had been living in a fool’s paradise. 
The dream was over. But, like a judicious 
woman of the world, Mrs Fraser collected her 
agitated thoughts and rapidly executed a change 
of front. 

‘You will make some allowance, Mr Lockwood, 
for my natural agitation at the idea of losing a 
beloved daughter. Blanche is a dear good child, 
and you gained a tieasuro when you won her 
young affections, But you must have patience. 
J cannot afford to lose her yet, she is still so 
young,’ 

‘My dear Mra Fraser, I am the happjest of 
men,’ replied the enraptured Lockwood, overjoyed 
at the speedy success of his snit. 


I am thirty-three, 





MISTLETOE 


Ten Christmas Eves 
Have come and gone, 

And exch one leaves 

" Me still alone. 


A coup dark night, 
Some falling snow ; 
A gleam of light, 


A ruddy glow. 


That fair sweet maid 
Of years ago 

Has long been laid 
Beneath the snow. 


A quaint old hall, 
Some warriors grim, 

Whose shadows fall 
Ghotesque and dim. 


While the wind drives 
Against the pane, 
In fancy hives 
My love again. 


A maiden fair, 
A gleam of gold 
Upon her hair— 
The story old. 


While the storm’s breath 
Sweeps o'er the snow, 
One kiss beneath 
The mistletoe. 


The firelight fades, 
The embers glow, 
One kiss beneath 
The mistletoe. 
Nora C. Usuzr. 
Printed and Published by W. & R. Cuamwpers, 47 Pater- 
noster Row, LONDON, and 339 High Street, EDIXBUBGHL 
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A GLACIER GARDEN. 


Tue glacier garden lies far away on a steep hill- 
side by the Lake of the Forest Cantons. Close 
to the picturesque town of Lucerne, a little path 
leads past the sandstone crag on which is hewn 
Thorwaldsen’s fumous monument, to the small 
inclosed space, overshadowed by trecs, where have 
recently been discovered vestiges of the most 
remote days in the youth of our old mother-earth. 
Hidden away amongst tangled fern and bright 
green grass, we see huge surfaces of native rock, 
some turrowed with parallel lines, others, with 
curious petrifactions of the sea; and giant boulders 
smoothed and polished that do not in the least 
resemble the surrounding rocks, but which are 
travellers from the Alps, left stranded here by 
the glaciers in the lat great Ice Age It is 
indeed a wonderful garden, with a wonderful 
history, and although, as unscientific observers, wo 
cannot “trace the different phases of its develop- 
ment in the dim geological past, still, 
by these gray old stencs on which hav: 


countless ages, it is as if we had pages of the 
world’s history unrolled before our eves. 

The proofs of past glaciers are all around vs 
in the grindinys and scratching#@ on the rocks— 


mill, you will see not only how strangely round 
and polished it has tL zome, but also that it is 
composed of totally different rock, and must have 
been transported hither by the great Reuss glacier 
from the granite slopes of the St Gothard. 

To look at these polished cavities, nobody 
would dream that they were the mere evidences 
of the eddying action of an ice-stream upon a 
small fragment of rock, antl yet thiy is exactly 
what gecl-y teaches us they really are; indeed, 
there is no rock or mineral, even the flint 
and agate, but what ta permeable in some 
degree by the action of water; and like granite 
and marble, most stones are sofler and more 
easily wrought before they are dried and 
hardened by aur-seasoning. Are not similar 
effects of the action of torrents in the erosion 
of rovk seen in almost every gorge through 
which rushes a mountain torrent? It seems 
all but incredible that to a little rippling rivulet 
is due the tremendous erosion of many alpine 


stunding | ravines, with ther great height and precipitous 
been | 
laid the softening and romantic influences of | 


walls. Bnt science tells us very strange tales, 
even that the mountain streams in the present 
day are depressing the ridges of the Alps and 
the Apennines, raising the plains of Lonibardy 
and Provence, and extending the coasts far into 
the waters of the Adriatic and the Mediterrancan, 


in the ice-worn stones —and still more in the! Thus it is casy to understand how, al that remote 


deep smooth circular hollow . which arc perhaps 
the most perfect known speciinens of the sinzular 
phenomena called glacier-mills. These erosiona 
have been found also in Scandinavia and in 
the Jura Mountains, and are caused by the rapid 


period when a vast ice-sheet covered not only 
our garden but ali Switzerland from the Alps 
to the Jura, the loose stones which had become 
detached from the moraine, and were met by 
some barrier in the ice whirled about by rushing 


whirling of a stone by a stream from the melting! water, ground down first the ice, then the rock, 
ice, which in the course of ages scoops out ever (end in the wear and tear of unnumbered centuries 
deeper and wider these cav ities in the rock.j grew round and smovuth like the basins in which 
But in this little garden we can trace the origin | they revolve. 


of the glacier-mills, from the tiny erosion just 
commenced, to the grand basin, twenty feet in 
diameter, and more than thirty feet deep, on 
whose smooth walls are clearly marked the spiral 
windings caused by the whirling of the stone 
perpetually from east to west. If you take up 
the glacier-stone that lies at the bottem of this 


It is very scldom that lvose fragments of rock 
exercine a prot clive power upon the ice ; but 
instances have bien met with on the higher 
glaciers of Isrge stones warding off the rain and 
the radiation of ‘he sun from the ice immedi- 
ately beneath them ; so that as the glacier wastes 
and lowers in the course of time, these glacier- 
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tables remain fixed upon elevated pillars of ice, 
which sometimes reach to a height of ten or 
twelve feet above the general level. 

At Lucerne, it is impossible to forget, as we 
wander about the paths in this archaic garden, 
that countless years before the a glaciers 

laned away the old flora from off the face of 
the land, there was a period of tropical heat and 
tropical vegetation which succeeded the earliest 
ape in the existence of our globe. Petrifactions 
of the first stages of life are distinctly visible 
upon the rocks—relics of a primeval ocean. 

But with the story "3 the rocks there is 
mingled no trace of human interest. For them 
Time has stood still and the seasons brought no 
change, until a few years ago, when the ground 
being excavated for the foundations of a new 
house, these unsuspected relics were brought to 
light from amongst the sand and pebbles and ice- 
worn boulders. These relics age unconnected even 
with the first traditions of the people of the 
Alps, and had remained in quiet slumber beneath 
the glacial débris for long ages before the earliest 
settlers raised their pile-dwellings above the blue 
waters of the lake. Evidence, indeed, has been 
afforded that the lacustrine dwelling-places were 
inhabited by generations of men two thousand, 
or, as some authorities affirm, six thousand 
years before the Christian era. Amongst the 
piles of oak, or becch, or fir wood, rising occa- 
sionally in three or four tiers, one above another, 
in the accumulated waste of animal and vege- 
table life found at the bottom of the lake, 
were stone celts and other implements of bone 
or flint, memorials of a people who perished 
at a pee beyond the reach of the most distant 
annals ; very old, in an historical point of view, 
although ina geological estimate they are but of 
yesterday. For what is the antiquity of the 
earliest of these relics compared with that of the 
latest records plainly written upon the smooth 
surface of the rocks? 

In the glacier garden we find not only the 
indefinable charm of a vast antiquity, but a 
suggestivencss of the strange contrast between 
the present and the past. On the one hand there 
is busy life, noise, warmth upon the winding 
shores of the placid lake, magnificent mountains 
girdled by forest trees, and woven in and out 
with verdant pastures and far-off snow—all things 
lovely of the earth present before our eyes; on 
the other hand, wo have a glimpse into the 
remote and mysterious past, when the sun shone 
down upon an illimitable white world of snow 
and ice. 





ONE WOMAN’S HISTORY. 


OHAPTER XIL 


Miss Garsrorp had found a quiet nook in the 
lower grounds of the hotel, well out of view from 
the windows, where there was little likelihood 
of being disturbed by the ordinary run of visitors. 
Now and then, a newly married couple, or a pair 
of turtle-doves who were not yet married, but 
hoped to be before long, would invade her soli- 
tude; but such momentary interruptions served 
rather to amuse her than otherwise. ‘ Here comes 
another peripatetic romance, she would remark 


ee ————————————eEE—————— See 


to herself. ‘Now, if those two young people 
would only come and sit down beside me, and 
tell me all about it, first one telling me a bit 
and then the other, till I knew their story by 
heart, they would do me a real kindness, and 
save me a lot of invention. All newly married 
couples ought to be compelled to write their Love 
Memoirs, which should afterwards be bound in 
volumes (calf), and Kept in a sort of Record 
Office, where we poor story-tellers could have 
access to them whenever we happened to be 
hard up for a plot.’ 

To this sheltered nook a table and chair had 
been brought from the hotel, and here, on this 
Friday forenoon, Miss Gaisford was busy writing. 
But she laid down her pen more frequently than 
was usual with her when so employed, and had 
little fits of musing between times, 

‘I’m not i? the mood this morning, that’s 
certain,’ she said at last ‘My thoughts seem all 
ina muddle. I can’t get Mora out of my head. 
She puzzles me and makes me uneasy. It’s 
mental illness, not bodily, that keeps her to her 
room. Colonel Woodruffe had a long talk with 
her on Wednesday, and then drove her back to 
the hotel, which he would scarcely have done, 
I think, if he had been decisively and finally 
rejected. There’sa mystery somewhere ; but Mora 
is 8 woman whom one cannot question. I have 
no doubt she will tell me all about it when she 
feels herself at liberty to do so, Meanwhile, it’s 
a good lesson in curbing that curiosity which 
certain cynical moralists of the inferior sex have 
had the unblushing effrontery to affirm to be 
the bane of ours.—But this is frivolity.’ She 
dipped her pen in the inkstand, and running her 
eyes over the few lines last written, read them 
half alond : 

‘“Next moment, Montblazon’s equipage, which 
was drawn by six coal-black steeds, and pre- 
ceded by two outriders in livery, drew up at 
the palace gates. As the Duc alighted from his 
chariot, a woman, young and beautiful, though 
in rags, pressed through the crowd till she was 
almost near enough to have touched him. ‘For 
the love of heaven, monseigneur!’ she cried in 
piteous accents. A gorgeously attired lackey would 
have thrust her back, but an imperious gesture 
of Montblazon’s jewelled hand arrested him. 
There was something in the expression of the 
woman’s face which struck him as though it 
were o face seen in a dream long ago. Mont- 
blazon, who knew not what it was to 
money about his person, extracted from the 
pocket of his embroidered vest a diamond—one 
of a handful which he was in the habit of carry- 
ing loose about him to give away as whim or 
charity dictated—and dropped it into the woman’s 
extended palm. Then without waiting for her 
thanks, he strode forward up the palace stairs, 
and a few moments later found himself in a 
saloon which was lighted by myriads of perfomed 
wax tapers set in sconces of burnished silver. 
Montblazon, who towered a head taller than 
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eds one any one there, gazed round him with a lurid | tripped away as lightly and gracefully ea a youth. gazed round him with a lorid 


= fe, I think that will do,” said Miss Pen as 
she too another dip of ink. ‘Lurid amile” is 
not amiss.’ 

She was interrupted by the sound of footsteps. 
She looked up, and as she did so, a shade of 
annoyance flitted across her face. ‘I thought 
that I was safe from her here, I wonder how 
she has found me out,’ she asid to herself. 

The object of these remarks was none other 
than Lady Renshaw. It was quite by accident 
that she had discovered Miss Gaisford. The 
news told her by Mr Etheridge had excited her 
in no common degree; there was no one in “ 
hotel that she cared to talk to; so, findin 
impossible ag stay indoors, she had sought re ief 
in the o air. She was expecting Bella and 
Mr Golig tly back every minute ; mvanwhile, she 
was wiulenas aimlessly about the grounds, and 
brightened up at the sight of Miss Penelope. 
Here at least was some one sl- knew—some one 
to talk to. She advanced smuilingly. ‘What a 
number of Ale pencne you must have, dear 
Miss Gaisford,’ said her Jadyship alter a few words 
of greeting. “You seem to spond half your time 
in writing.’ She was glancing sharply at Miss 
Pen’s closely covered sheets of manuscript. 

‘Yes, I do write a good deal,’ answered the 
latter as she began to put her sheets in order. 
‘T rather like it, Between you and me, when 
Septimus is busy other ways, or is cnjoying his 
helidag. I sometimes try my hand at writing a 
sermon for him.’ 

‘Really now! And do the congregation never 
detect the difference between your discourses and 


‘Y don’t think they trouble their heads a bit 
about it. So long as we don’t make use of too 
many hard worda, and get the sermon well over 
in twenty minutes, they are perfectly satisfied.’ 

Lay Renshaw was in possession of a certain 
secret, and although she had given her word that 
ahe would not reveal it for the present, it was 
too much to expect of poor human nature that 
she should not make some allusion w it, if the 
opportunity were given her, especially in con- 
versation with onother of her own sex. 

‘I understand that we are hkely to have one 
or two important arrivals at the hotel this 
evening,’ she remarked with gtudied indifference, 
as she shook a little dust off@the {lci acces of her 


Indeed. A Russian Prince, an -Ambassador, 
an Emperor travelling inc.g., or whom: !? 
‘Dear me, no !—nobody of that kind. 

lips are sealed. I must not say more.’ 

‘Then why did you say anything?’ remarked 
Mies Pen to herself. 

‘Still, when you come to know, I feel sure 
that you will be surprised—very greatly su-- 
prised. Strange events may happen here before 
to-morrow. But I dare not say more, s0 you 
moust not press me.’ 

‘T won i responded Miss Pen emphatically. 

‘Why, I declare, yonder come my darling 
Bella and Mr Goli tly ! I’ve been lookin 
out for them this joel or more. —You wi 
excuse me, my dear Miss Gaisford, I’m sure.’ 

‘Certainly,’ was the uncompromising reply. 

Her ladyship smiled an olde aad 


But my 


then 
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ped away as lightly and gracefully as o youth- 
fal elephant might hays done, - - 

‘Now, what can the old nincompoop meant?’ 
asked Miss Pen of herself. ‘That tres is some 
meaning in her words, I do not doubt. She is 
no friend of Mora, I feel eure. Can what ahe 
said have any reference to her? But I’m alto- 
fone in the dark, and it’s no use worrying, 

there's trouble in the wind, we shall know 
about it soon enough.’ 


‘He has Lae ropose—I know it from his manner,’ 
exclaimed y Renshaw to her niece as soon 
as they were alone in the hotel; ‘ro it’s no wae 
your telling me that he hasn’t,’ 

‘I had no intention of telling you anything of 
the kind,’ anewered the 

‘What did you say to hin in reply?’ 

‘Very little. You told me not to say much. 
Besides, added Bella elily, ‘he seemed to like to 
do most of the taiking himself.’ 

*Mcn generally do at such times—But didn’t 
he youn man say anything about speaking to 
me 

*O yes, aunt’ 

‘And very properly ao, too. But you need 
not refer him to me Just at present; Iwill give 
you a hint when the proper timo arrives. Mean- 
| while, T hope you will not allow vourself to get 
jentangled to such an extent that you won't: be 
able to extricate yourself, should it become neces- 
aary to '9 80,’ 

Bella was taken with a sudden fit of sneezing. 

‘Mr Archio Ridsda’e’s affair is by no means 
a fait accompli, continued her lalyship ; ‘and wo 
shall see what we shall see in the course of the 
next few hours’ She nodded her head with an 
air of sysieny a tried to look oraculur. 

Presently Bella pleaded a headache and escaped 
to her own room, 


gu demurely. 


Clarice was at the station at least twenty 
minutes before the train by which Archie waa 
to travel could by any possibility arrive. It 
showed great remissness on the part of the rail- 
way people, considering how anxious she war 
for her sweetheart’s arrival, that this very train 
should be five minutes and fourteen seconds 
late. Such gross disregard of the feclings of 
young ladies in love ought to be severely dealt 
with. 

At length the train steamed slowly in, with 
Archic’s endl and half his long body protruding 
from the window, to the annoy’ ance of every other 
passenger in the compartment. He was ont of 
the train before any one else, and as it glided 
slowly forward before coming to a stand, those 
inside were favoured with a sort of panoramic 
limpse of a very pretty girl being seized, 
age and unblushingly kisged by o young 
fellow, to whom, at that moment, the code o 
ginall social proprictices wes evidently a dead 
letter. 

‘What about your father?’ asked Clarice as 
soon as she had recovercd her breath in some 
measure and Nad given a tug or two to her 
disa; ed attire. 

‘Wha about him?’ queried Archie, who was 
looking after “is portmanteau. - 

‘OL course he has not come down by this 
\train, or you would have travelled together. 
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But I suppose you know he’s ex 
Palatine to-night—at least so Mr 
me.’ 

‘Etheridge ! is he here?’ 

‘Yes ; dln’t you know? He reached here a 
few hours after you left for London. He brought 
a letter for you from your father all the way 
from Spa.’ 

Archie scratched his head: even heroes go 
through that undignified process occasionally. 
‘Upon my word, I don’t know what to make 
of the governor,’ he said. ‘He seems to get more 
crotchety every day. Here, according to what 
you say, he sends poor Etheridge all the way 
from Spa as the bearer of a letter which any 
other man would have intrusted to the post ; then 
he apparently changes his mind and telegraphs 
for me to meet him in London. To London I 

o, and there wait, dangling my heels; but no 

r Governor turns up. Then Blatchett receives 
a telegram from somewhere—by.‘he-bye, he never 
told me where he did receive it from—in which 
I am instructed to return to Windermere imme- 
diately, and am told that my long-lost papa will 
meet his boy there. It’s jolly aggravating, to 
say the least of it? 

‘Mr Etheridge says that Sir William may 
perhaps want to sce me. O Archie, I was never 
so frightened in my life !’ 

He soothed and petted her after the fashion 
which young men are supposed to find effectual 
in such cases, and resents they drew up at the 
hotel. 

They went at once to the sitting-room, the 
only inmates of which they found to be Lady 
Renshaw, Bella, and Mr Qolightly. The last 
had come to inquire whether Miss Wynter would 
go for a row on the lake after dinner. If she 
would, there was a particular boat which he 
would like to engage beforehand, 

Lady Renshaw was doubt(ul. She was inclined 
to think that Bella had caught cold on the lake 
in the morning. She had sneezed more than 
once. It would scarcely be advisable, ler Jady- 
ship thought, for Miss Wynter to venture on the 
water again in the chill of the evening. Besides, 
the clouds looked threatening, and to be caught 
in a atorm on the lake, she had Leen told, was 
dangerous, 

In short, without exactly wishing to discourage 
Mr Golightly, she was desirous of damping his 
ardour in some measure for the time being. 
Till she shoukl be able to judge how events 
were likely to shape themselves, he must not be 
allowed too many opportunities of being alone 
with Bella; perhaps even, at the end, it might 
become necessary to give him the cold shoulder 
altogether. 

Lady Renshaw was in the midst of her plati- 
tudes when Archie and Clarice entered the rvom, 
On their way from the station Clarice had spoken 
of her sister's indisposition, so that Archie was 
prepared not to find Madame De Vigne down- 
stairs ; but probably he had hardly counted upon 
coming so unexpectedly on her ladyship. As, 
however, she was there, the only possibility left 
him was to look as pleasant as possible. 

«He greeted her with as much cordiality as he 
could summon up at a moment’s notice, and then 
he turned to Miss Wynter, whose atl face 

ere waa 


theridge told 


he was really pleased to see again. 





ted at the|a hidden meaning langhing out of his eyes as 


he shook hands with her. It was as though he 
had said: ‘You naughty girl, I should like to 

oil your little game, Just for the fun of the 
thing, but I won't, 

He did spoil it, however, a moment later, all 
unwittingly. Turning to Dick, who appeared 
to be gazing abstractedly out of one of the 
windows, he gave him a_ hearty slap on the 
shoulder. ‘Dulcimer, old chappie, how are you? 
Delighted to see you again.” 

Next moment he could have bitten his tongue 
out. 

‘Dulcimer !’ shrieked her ladyship, whose ears 
had caught the name. 

The young people turned and stared at each 
other in blank ismay. Dick shrugged his shoul- 
ders, and was the first to recover his sang-froid. 
The moment had come for him to take the bull 
by the horns, 

‘Dulcimer!’ again exclaimed her ladyship in 
a tone of hopeless bewilderment, that was at 
once both ludicrous and pathetic, as she glanced 
at the dismayed faces around her. 

‘Even s0, Lady Renshaw. I am Richard 
Dulcimer, at your service. He spoke as quietly 
as though he were mentioning some fact of every- 
day occurrence. 

‘You, that Richard Dulcimer—that impudent 

retender—that—that cockatrice, who used to 
follow my niece about in London wherever she 
went! No, no’—peering into his face—‘I can- 
not believe it. You are amusing yourself at my 
expense,’ 

‘Nevertheless, unless I was changed at nurse, 
Tam that cockatrice, Richard Dulcimer. As any 
further attempt at concealment would be useless, 
if your ladyehip will permit me, I will enlighten 
you in a few words’ 

She only stared at him, breathing very hard, 
but otherwise showing by no sign that she heard 
what he was saying. 

‘I had the pleasure of meeting Miss Wynter 
on several occasions in London,’ resumed Dick. 
‘Whether your ladyship believes it or not, I fell 
in love with her, hopelessly and ivremediably. I 
am & poor man, and you scouted my pretensions, 
and forbade your niece ever to speak to me again. 
It is not in my province to blame your ladyship 
for doing that which you decmed to be for Miss 
Wynter’s advantage ; but it by no means followed 
that 1 should fall“in with your views. I heard 
that you and Miss Wynter were coming to this 
place, and I determined to follow you. Had I 
not made some change in my appearance, you 
would at once have recognised me, and my plans 
would have been frustrated. I took off my beard 
and moustache, dyed my hair and cyebrows, 
donned a clerical costume which I happened to 
have by me for another purpose, and trusted to 
my good fortune to escape detection. The reat 
is known to your ladyship.’ 

‘The rest—yes You said that your name 
was Golightly, and you introduced yourself to 
me a8 the son of the Bishop of Melminster, 
which shows plainly what a wicked wretch you 
must be.’ 

‘Your ladyship must excuse me if I set you 
right as regards the facts of the case. I said 
that my name was Golightly. So it is—Richard 
Golightly Dulcimer ; but I never said, nor even 
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hinted that Y wan the con nh Tec CTR anaemia 
hinted, thot I was the son of Bishop Golightly.| her like a stimulant What would her dis- 
It was your ladyship who arrived at that con-| appointment be in comparison with his humilia- 
clusion by. some process of reasoning best known, tion when he should learn that which his father 
to yourself.’ had to tell him! Then there was that haughty 

“Oh! was all that her ladyship could find to; Madame De Vigne. For her, too, the hour of 
say at the moment, humiliation was at hand. As she thonght of 

Archie and Clarice stole quictly out of the | these things, while on her way to Sir William's 
room. room, Lady Renshaw’s spirita rose again. She 

Lady Renshaw turned to her niece. ‘Am J felt that life had still some compensations for 
to presume, Miss Wynter, that you have been : her, 































party to this vile fraud?’ she asked in her| A etaid-looking man-servant ushered her into 
leiest tones. ‘Am I to understand that you have|the room. She yazed round; but there was no 
known all along that this person was Mr/j one to be seen eave Colonel Woodraffe, who was 
Dulcimer, and that you have been cognisant of}a stranger to her, and Mr Etheridge. The 
this wicked conapiracy 2” latter rose and advanced with his thin, faint 

Bella hung her head. smile. 

‘Your silence convicts you. It ir even so,} ‘I was given to understand that I should find 
then. I have nourished a viper, and knew it not. | Sir William Ridadale here,’ said her lalyship in 
But, understand me, from this time I discard | a somewhat aggriaved tone. 
you; I cast you of; I have dene with you for} ‘I am Sir William Ridsdale, very much nt 
ever 1’ your service,’ was the quict reply of the smiling, 

Tears sprang to the girl’s eyes. ‘O aunt,! white-baired gentlemuu before her. 
ie me!’ she exclaimed as she sprang forward! Probably in the whole course of her life Lad 
and tried to clasp her ladyship's hand. Renshaw hil never been so much taken bask 

The latter diew back a step or two and waved ! as she was at that moment. She literally gasped 
her away. ‘Touch me not!? she said. ‘Hence- | tor words, but none caine, 
forth, you and 1 are strangers. You have chosen] ‘Will you not be eseated?? said the baronet ; 
to sacrifice me for the sake of this impostor. | and with that he led her to a chair, and then 
Marry him—you can do no less now-—and jhe drew up another for himeelf a little distance 
become a patper’s wife for the rest of your days. | away, 

That is your fate,’ Pil give your ladyship credit for at once 

Lady Renshaw turned without another word, , appreciating the motives hy which I was influ- 
drew her skirts closer around her, and stalked | enced in acting as I have acted. [ came here 
slowly out of the room. incognito in order that I might be able to sea 

The weeping girl would have hurricd after} and judge for myself respecting certain mutters 
her, had not Dick put his arm round her andj} which might iesilly very materially affect both 
held her fast. my gon's future and iny own. Archio was got 

‘No, he said 5 ‘you shall not go just yet. She{ out of the way for a day or two; and the only 
wants to make you believe that she is an ill-used | person who knew me not to be Mr Etheridge 
victim, whereas it is you who have been the! was my old friend here, Colonel Woodruffe, to 
victim all along, Yes, the victim of her yvreed,); whom, by-the-bye, I must introduce your lady- 
her selfishness, and her willingness to sacrifice | ship,’ 
you for the sake of her own social advancement. ‘It was really too bad of you, Sir William, to 
What would she have cared whom yo: married, | hoax us oll in the way you have doe,’ simpered 
or whether you were bappy or miserable, uf only, | her ladyship when the process of introduction to 
hy your means, she could have climbed one rung; the colonel was over. She did not forset that 
higher on the Jadder of her ambition! Here 1s | elderly baronets have occasionally fallen victims to 
the proof: Now that she finds you are no longer | the wiles of good-looking widows. ‘Dut for iny 
of use to her for the furtherance of her schemes, ' part, I must confess that from the first I had my 
she casts you off with as lit® compunction as | suspicions that you were not the person you juve 
she would an old glove. Dearest, sue is not; yourself out to be. There was ubout you a sort 
worth your tears!’ of je ne sais guoi, an impalpable something, which 

But Bella's tears were 1st so readily stanched, | caused me more than once to say to myself: 
and for a time she refused to be comforted. ;“ Any one can se that that dear Mr Etheridge 

iis a gentleman ee und bred~ one who ue 
been in the habit of moving in superior circles, 
CHAPTER XLT. He must have known ate : vidently, at 

Half an hour later, as Lady Renshaw was| one period of his life, he has occupied osition, 
sitting alone in her ronm, musing in bittern-ss| very different from that of an amanuensis. 
of spirit on the mutability of Iman affairs, a} ‘Madam, you flatter me,’ r. pie the baronet 
message was brought her. Sir William Ridsdale’s ; with a yrave inclination of the head. ‘As I 
compliments to Lady Renshaw, and would her ; have had occasion to remark before, your lady- 
ladyship favour him with her company for o few nine acu nen is something phcnomenal. 
minutes in his apartments} The widow was rather doubtful as to the 

She rose with a eigh. Her anticipated triumph } meaning of ‘acumen,’ but she accepted it as a 
was shorn of half its glory. Archie Ridsdale al bones ‘And now, dear Sir William, that 
might be a free man to-morrow, and it would} yon bave come snd ecen and judged for yourself, 
matter nothing now, as far as she was concerned. | you will have no difficulty in making up your 
Bella had made a fool of herself, and doubtless | mind how to act.’ 

Archie had all along been a party to the decep-; ‘My mind is already made up, Lady Ren- 
tion. This thought coming suddenly, revived | shaw. 
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*Ah—just so. Under the painful circum- 
stances of the case, you could have no hesita- 
tion as to the conclusion at which you ought to 
arrive. What a fortunate thing that I happened 
to find that scrap of paper in the way I did ! 

‘Very fortunate indeed, because, as I remarked 
this morning, it might have fallen into the hands 
of some one much less discreet than your ladyship. 
As it happened, however, although I did not 
say so to you at the time, it told me nothing 
that I did not know already.’ 

‘Nothing that you did not know already !’ 


gasped her ladyship. 
* Nothing. Melanie De Vigne, of her own 
free will al already commissioned her friend, 
Colonel Woodruffe, to tell me without reserva- 
tion the whole history of her most unhappy 
married life.’ 

‘What an idiot the woman must be!’ was her 
ladyship’s unspoken comment; but she only 
stared into the baronet’s face in blank amaze- 
ment. Recovering herself with an effort, she 
said with a cunning amile: ‘People sometimes 
make a merit of confessing that which they can 
no longer conceal. You will know how to 
appraise such a statement at its proper worth, 

ou say that your mind is already made up, 
Sir William. think that from the first there 
could be no doubt as to what the result would be.’ 

‘Very little doubt, indeed,’ he answered drily. 
‘For inatance, here is a proof of it.’ 

He rose as he spoke, and crossed to the opposite 
side of the room, where was a window set in 
an alcove, which just at present was partial 
shrouded by o heavy curtain. With a quic 
movement of the hand, Sir William drew back 
the curtain, and revealed, to Lady Renshaw’s 
astonished gaze, Mr Archie Ridsdale sitting with 
a skein of silk on his uplifted hands in close 
proximity to Miss Loraine, who was in the act 
of winding the silk into a ball The young 
people started to their feet in dismay as the 
curtain was drawn back. It was a pretty pic- 
ture. ‘Thero’s no need to disturb yourselves,’ 
said Sir William smilingly; ‘I only wanted to 
give her ladyship a pleasant surprise.’ With 
that he let fall the curtain and went back to 
his chair. 

‘A pleasant s 
mean to say, Sir 
choked and stopped. 

‘IT mean to say, Lady Renshaw, that in Miss 
Loraine you behold my son’s future wife. He 
has chosen wiscly and well; and that his married 
life will be a happy ono, I do not doubt. In 
the assumed character of Mr Etheridge, I made 
the acquaintance of Miss Lorainc, so that I am 
no stranger to her sweet temper and fine dis- 
position. If anything, she is just a lectle too 
good for Master Archie.’ 

Lady Renshaw felt as if the ground were heav- 
ing under her feet. In fact, at that moment an 
earthquake would hardly have astonished her. 
Most truly had Sir William been termed an 
eccentric man: he was more than eccentric—he 
was mad! She had only one shaft more left in 
her sen bat that was tipped with venom. 

‘Then poor Archie, when he marries, will be 
brother-in-law to a person whose husband was 
or is a convict,’ she murmured presently, more 
as if communing sorrowfully with herself, than 


rise, indeed! You don’t 


rilliam’——- Her ladyship 
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addressing Sir William. Her eyes were fixed 
on the cornice pole of one of the windows; and 
when she shook her head, which she did with 
an air of profound melancholy, she seemed to 
be shaking it at that useful piece of furniture. 
Sir William and Colonel Woodruffe exchanged 
glances. Then the baronet said : ‘Will you oblige 
me, Lady Renshaw ?’ 

He led the way to the opposite end of the 
room, where anything they might say would 
be less likely to be overheard by the young 
people behind the curtain. ‘Yes, as your lady- 
ship very justly observes, said the baronet, 
‘when my son marries Miss Loraine, he will be 
brother-in-law to an ex-convict—for the fellow 
is alive—to a man whom I verily believe to be 
one of the biggest scoundrels on the face of the 
earth. It will be a great misfortune, I grant 
you, but one which, under the circumstances, 
can in nowise be helped.’ 

‘Tt will be one that the world will never tire 
of talking about.’ 

‘Poor Madame De Vigne! I pity her from the 
bottom of my heart; and you yourself, as a 
woman, Lady Renshaw, can hardly fail to do 
the same,’ 

Lady Renshaw shrugged her shoulders, but was 
silent. 

‘What a misfortune for her, to be entrapped 
through a father’s selfishness, when a girl just 
fresh from school, into marriage with such a 
villain!’ resumed the baronet. ‘But in what 
way could she possibly have helped herself? Alas ! 
in such a case there is no help for a woman. 
When—years after he had robbed and deserted 
her, and had fallen into the clutches of the law— 
she received the news of his death, it was impos- 
sible that she should fecl anything but thanktul- 
ness for her release, Time went on, and she had 
no reason to doubt the fact of her widowhood, 
when suddenly, only three days ago, her husband 
turned up—here! JI have told you all this, 
Lady Renshaw, in order that you may know the 
truth of the case as it now stands, and not 


be Jed away by any distorted version of it. Ah, 
r Madame De Vigne! How was she to help 
ersclf? 


‘That is not a question I am called upon to 
answer—it is not one that the world will even 
condescend to ask, The fact still remains that 
she is a convict’s wife, and as such the world 
will judge her.’ : 

Yes, yes; I know that what we term the 
world deals very hardly in such matters—that 
the innocent are too often confounded with the 
guilty, But in this case at least, the world need 
never be any wiser than it is now. The secret of 
Madame De Vigne’s life is known to three people 
only—to you, whom a singular accident put in 
possession of part of it; to Colonel Wo @; 
and to myself. Not even her sister is acquainted 
with the story of her married hfe. Such being 
the case, we three have only to keep our own 
counsel ; we have only to determine that not one 
word of what we know respecting this most 
smahappy history shall ever pass our lips, and 
loyally and faithfully carry out that determina- 
tion, and the world need never know more of 
the past life of Madame De Vigne than it knows 
at the present moment, As for the fellow him- 
self, I aball know how to keep his tongue quiet. 


a 
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T am eure that you agree with 
ea you ag me, dear Lady 

A vindictive gleam came into her ladyship’s 
eyes. The time had come for her to show her 
clawa. Such a moment compensated for much 
that had preceded it. 

She laughed a little discordant laugh. ‘Really, 
Sir William, who would have thought there was 
go much latent romance in your composition? 
Who would have dreamt of your setting up as the 
champion of Beauty in distress? To fs sure, if 
Vanek in your present arrangements, this 

ame De Vigne will become a connection of 
our own, and regarded from that point of view, 
can quite understand your anxiety to hush up 
the Halon of her very ugly story. Family 
scandals are things always to be avoided, are they 
not, Sir William ?’ 

‘Always, Lady Renshaw—when practicable.’ 

‘Just so. But as Madame De Vigne, thank 
heaven ! will be no connection of :nine cither near 
or distant, you will pardon me if I hardly see 
the necessity for such extreme reticence on my 
Pee The world will get to know that I have 

m mixed up to a certain extent in this ailair 
—somehow, it always does get to know such 
things—and I shall be questioned on every side. 
What am I to say? What reply am I to make 
to such questions? Am I to tell an untruth, 
and say that I know nothing—that I ain in abso- 
lute ignorance? Or am 1 to prevaricate, and 
insinuate, for instance, that Madame De Vigne is a 
lady cf the highest respectability and of unblem- 
ished antectdents—a person, in short, whom any 
family might be proud to count ag one of them- 
selves? You will admit, Sir William, that the 
position in which I shall be placed will be a 
most embarrassing one?’ 

“Most embarrassing indeed, Lady Renshaw— 
almost as much eo, in fuct, as if some one were 
to say to you: “I was past your grandfather's 
shop in Drury Lane the other day. The place 
looks precisely as it did forty years ago. Nothing 
is changed except the name over the door.” That 
might be rather embarrassing to you, inight it 
not?’ 

All at once Lady Renshaw looked as if she 
were about to faint. The rouge on her cheeks 
showed up in ghastly mockery of the death- 
like pallor which had overspread the rest of 
her Hes Her lips twitched &onvuls’s ely. She 
sot sturing at Sir Wilham, unable to utter o 
word. 

‘In most families, Lady Renshaw, nay, in most 
individual lives, there are certain secrets, certain 
private matters, which concern ourselves alone, 
and about which we would infinitely prefer that 
the world, and perhaps even our moat intimate 
friends, shoul remain in happy ignorance. Jt 
could be no gratification to your ladyship, for 
instance, if the circle of your acquaintance were 
made aware that your grandfather started in life 
as a rag and bone merchant in the fashionable 


locality just narned— Solomon Izzard” was the j ruff 


ainted over his door—and that your lady- 

saw the light under the roof of that 
unsavoury emporium. No; certainly that could 
be no gratification to you. Your father at that 
time was just beginning to lay the foundation 
of the fortune which he subsequently accumu- 
lated as a speculative builder. My father owned 


name 
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in the neighbourhood, 

he employed your father to look after the repai 
Hence it was that, on two occasions when little 
more than a youth, I was sent with business 
messages to the Lane, and it was on one of those 
occasions that I first had the distinguished 
pleasure of mecting your ladyship, You were 
a mere child at the time, and your father used 
to call you “Peggy,” if I mistake not, He 
was holding you in his arms, and you struggled 
to get down; but he would not let you go. 
“She wants to be off with the other children,” 
he said to me; “and then ghe gets playing in 
the gutter, and makes a nice mess e herself,” 
Those were his exact words. Your ladyship will 
pardon me for saying that you struck me at the 
time as being a remarkably pretty child, although 
it is possible that your face might with advantage 
have been a little cleaner than it was.’ 

Never before ip the whole course of her life 
had Lady Renshaw had the tables turned on her 
in such fashion. Scalding tears of aod 
mortification sprang tu her eyes, but aka be her 
lip hard and ate them back. At the momen| 
she felt ag if she could willingly have stab 
Sir William to the heart. 

She sat without uttering a word. What, 
indeed, could she find to say? 

‘Come, come, Lady Renshaw, resumed Bir 
William smilingly ; ‘there is no occasion for you 
to be downhearted. Tho best thing that you 
and I can do will be to draw up and sign— 
oa rt ae treaty of peace, to which 
Woodrulfe here shall act as wituess. The terms 
of the treaty shall be these: you on your part 
shall promise to keep locked up in your bosom 
as a sacred secret, not even to be hinted at to 
your dearest friend, that knowledge respecting 
the married life of Madame De Vigne which has 
come su strangely into your posscasion; while I 
on my part will promise faithfully to keep 
undivulged those particulars concerning your 
ladyship’s early career of which I have just made 
mention—which, and othera too thut I could 
mention, although you could in nowise help 
them, I feel sure that you would not care to 
have published on the honseteps, Come, what 
gay you, shall it be a compact between us?’ 

‘As you please, she answered eullenly as she 
rose from her chair, adding with a contemptuous 
shrug, ‘I have no wish to injure Madame De 
Vigne,’ 

*Nor I the slightest desire to humiliate Lady 
Renshaw.’ 

Was it poasivle that this man, whose tongue 
knew how to stab so keenly, could really be the 
same individual as mild-mannered, soft-spoken 
Mr Etheridge, who had scemed as if he could 
hardly say Bo to a goose | 

Her lalpehip seemed to hesitate for a moment 
or two; then she said: ‘I ‘rll see you in 
to-morrow—when you are alone,’ with a little 
vindictive glance at the impassive Colonel Wood- 


certain house pro 





2. 
‘T shall be at your ladyship's command when- 
ever and wherever may suit you best,’ 

He crofsed to the door, opened it, and made 
ber one of bi most stately Lows as she walked 
slowly out, with head erect and eyes that stared 
straight before ber, but with rage and bitter 
mortification gnawing at her heartetrings. 
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“We have still that scoundrel of a Laroche to 
reckon with, said Sir William quietly to the 
colonel as he shat the door upon her lady- 
ship. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF AN ANGLO-INDIAN 
; CHAPLAIN. 


BANGALORE-—-THE ENGLISH CANTONMENT. 


Aout a mile distant from the old fort and 
city of Bangalore are the English cantonment 
and modern native town. Conceive a field or 
parade-ground a mile and a half in length and 
a quarter of a mile in breadth, lined on each 
side by avenues of large beautiful trees, over- 
shadowing the encircling footpath and carriage- 
drive. long the southern boundary of this 
arade-ground are the houses and shops of the 
Taropeans and Eurasians; whilst to the north 
are lines of barracks for both European and 
native troops, from the midst of which rises 
prominently the tower of St Andrew’s Church, 
which is, or was, the finest and highest building 
in Bangalore. Many are the beautiful roads 
stretching away from this parade-ground into 
the country, where are the picturesque dwelling- 
houses of civilians and officers, whose encircling 
ardens all the year round are in perpetual 
Hooni-toe Bangalore, though in a tropical region, 
has an Italian climate. The fortunate Europeans 
who are atationed there are not scorched up by 
the terrible heat under which their unlucky 
countrymen must swelter at Madras and in the 
southern plains; and Christmas comes to them 
at Bangalore, not wreathed with snowflakes and 
endent with icicles, as it does to us, but 
Feantiful with roses and variegated garlands of 
flowers. 

It wag rather a novel thing for my friends 
Dr Norman Macleod and Dr Watson to be taken 
on a New-year’s day, as I took them in 1868, to 
a magnificent show of flowers and fruits in the 
*Lall-bangh’ Gardens of Bangalore, In his usual 
happy style, the celebrated Norman thus relates 
his visit: ‘The Europenn quarter is as different 
from the Pettah as Belgravia is from the cast 
end of London. Here the liouses are in their 
own compounds with shrubs and flower-gardens 
quite fresh and blooming, Open park-like spaces 
meet the cye everywhere, with broad roads as 
smooth and beautiful as the most finished in 
England. Egquipages whirl along, and ladies and 
gentlemen vide ion horseback. One catches a 
glimpse of a church tower or steeple ; and these 
things, together with the genial air, make one 
feel once more at home; at all events, in a bit 
of territory which seems cut out of home and 
settled in India, There are delightful drives, 
one to the Lall-baugh laid ont in the last century 
by Hyder Ali, Our home feeling was greatly 
intensified by attending a flower-show. There was 
the usual military band; and crowds of carriages 
conveyed fashionable parties to the entrance. 
Military officers and civil servants of every grade 
were there, 1» to Mr Bowring, Chicf Com- 

‘ missioner of Mysore. The most remarkable and 
interesting spectacles to me were the splendid 
vegetables of every kind, including potatoes 
which would have delighted an Irishman ; leeka 
and onions to be remembered, like those of 
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Egypt; cabbages, turni ecaulifiowers, poas, 
ben such oy Bagiad “could hardly equal ; 
splendid fruit, apples, peaches, oranges, figs, and 
pomecranates; the display culminati in a 
magnificent array of flowers, none of which 
pleased me more than the beautiful roses, se 
redolent of home. Such were the sights of a 
winter's day at Bangalore.’ 

Around the English cantonment, more espe- 
cially on the north side of it, is the modern town 
of Bangalore, containing about sixty or seventy 
thousand inhabitants, who are chiefly Tamuliana, 
the descendants of those native camp-followers 
and adherents who accompanied the British 
forces from Madras and the plains of the Carnatic 
when they conquered and took possession of the 
lend. There are likewise at Bangalore a goodly 
number of English and Irish pensioners, who 
have chosen rather to abide in India than come 
back to this country ; and certainly, with scanty 
means, they are better off there in 2 warm and 

enial clime than they would be here, with our 
ong and dreary cold and icy winters. And 
when those pensioners are sober and industrious, 
they have abundant opportunities in India to 
enable them to support themselves and their 
families in great comfort, and even to become 
what we Scotch people call ‘bein folk.’ I could 
give many pleasing instances from amongst them 
of ‘success in life’ I knew three Scotch gentle- 
men who were highly respected bank agents, and 
who had gone to India as artillerymen in the 
Honourable East India Company’s service. But 
although it be thus a pleasant fact that many 
of our pensioned soliliers have done well and 
sniper in India, yet it is melancholy to relate 
that a good}y portion of thei are sadly wanting 
in sobriety and industry, and consequently their 
continued stay in that country is not for good, 
but for evil. So impressed was 1 with this that, 
when asked by a high military official for my 
opinion as to whether the government ought to 
give greater encouragement to the time-served 
soldicra to settle permanently in India, I at once 
and decidedly said No; because, when freed 
from military discipline, their lives too frequently 
were auch that they lowered the prestige of the 
English name, and helped to injure the salutary 
respect which the natives have hitherto had for 
their white-faced rulers. 

In a pretty lite village near Madras, called 
Poonamalee, as well as in Bangalore, there dwell 
very many of those pensioners with their families. 
I was wont to pay periodical visits to this place 
on professional duty ; and certainly I found it at 
first not only strange but grotesque to see young 
men and maidens and numerous children, with 
faces as black as a minister’s coat, but yet bearing 
some good old Scottish name, and speaking the 
English with an accent as if they had been borg 
and bred in the wilds of Lochaber. My beadle,: 
as sable a youth as could be, was a M‘Cormick, 
and proudly claimed to be an Inverness-shire man. 
I remember, towards the close of the Mutiny, 
of driving with my wife, on a moonlight evening 
through a beautiful ‘tope’ of palm-trees, when 
suddenly our ears caught the distant strain 
of the bagpipes There was no mistaking it; 
faint though it was, we could distingui ib 
floating and wailing through the silent night as 
MOlymont’s Lament. Gradually the music became 
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louder, until we were able to discover whence it amazement i 

ee! ~ 
emanated, I got out of the carriage before an | writing ae the art ft ing ra 
opening in the trees, and winding my way by {for Home was a fictitions one he had assumed 
& narrow path, I came at last toa small bungalow | on his enlistment—and whence he came, and 
where 8 man was strutting up and down the} where his relatives wero to ba found. These dix 


Nicer playing on a genuine pair of Scottish | closures were made, so the paper said, for the ° 


Spipes. % garments were white, but his face}only reason that perhaps on some 
was perfectly black. He was astonished at my ra might benefit his Stirs nal Soa rd 
appearance, and so was I at his ; and my astonish- | for this hope, the secret would have gone down 
ment was not diminished when in answer to al with him ‘to the prave. Strange to say, not 
question as to his name, he replied to me in 2| many months ela when an advertisement 

leasant Argyllshire accent: ‘My name is Coll| appeared in an Hdinbuvek paper signed by a 

‘Gregor, sir; and my father was a piper in legal firm, asking for information about this 
the forty-second Highlanders, and I believe he} very man, giving hig real name. Of course the 
came from a place they called Inveraray” Poor} Edinburgh gentlemen were at once communicated 
M‘Gregor! from that night I knew him well. | with: and after all the evidences were submitted, 
Black even he was, he was a most worthy man ;{and no doubt well scrutinised, the claim of the 
and one of the last sad duties I rformed ere | widow and her child was acknowledged. The 
leaving India waa to visit him when dying in| boy was brought home and educated ; and I trust 
the hospital, and to bury him when dead amongst } still ia, what he* was a few years ago, the pro- 
the sleeping Scotchmen in St Andrew’s church-| prietor of a ‘snug little estate.’ Such ia some of 

ard, the romanre of the ‘rank and filo’ of our army. 

In the Illustrated London News there is a =A es Ree Sreber 

icture entitled ‘ Recruits’ which gives a very 
aithful representation of the composition off COLONEL REDQRAVE'S LEGACY. 
the British army. A smart recruiting sergeant IN FOUR CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER IT. 
is leading away captive a bath of young men— 
the thoughtless, reckless shopboy, the clownish | Tux spinster sieters held a council of war on 
Tuetic, the discontented artisan, and the dowucast | the day following the events we have described. 
‘young gentleman’ who has wasted his sub-tance | They were not disappointed at the tailure of the 
in riotous living. The picture rekindles in my | marriage proposals to Miss Fraser ; tor that young 
memory several instances of the lust-mentioned | lady wi by no means the hind of guardian 
type. In the following stories, it will be seen, they would select for their brother as a bulwark 
fron. obvious reasons, that whcre names are | against the troubles ar] yexations of this mortal 
mentioned, these are fi titions. life. The way waa now more clear than ever 

There is a clump of trees in the immediate | for the success of their original plan. Septimus 
Vicinity of Bangalore which is known as ‘the | had learned their ideas and wishes, and had 
Dead-man’s Tope.’ In it there 13 4 solitary grave, | gradually become more amenable to reason. The 
that of a young Scotchman. For many years] beauty and talent of the handsome widow had 
the natives alleged that ns ‘ghost’ was to be| been fully descanted upon. Nor were her 
seen walking mournfully amongst the trees, for} monetary qualifications list sight of by the 
they said he could not rest until Ins appointed | practical Penelope. The question of suitability 
years had been fulfilled. He had been a corporal { as to aze had been delicately but firmly touched 
in a Scotch regiment stationed in Bangalore, | upon by both the sisters, 
beloved by all his comrades, but cnfortunately ‘Mrs Fraser is only ten yeara your junior, 
hated by the sergexnt ef his company. At last, | Septimus, and that is the difference which should 
goaded by the unjust treatment he re eived from} always exist between husband and wife, Indeed, 
this sergeant, he struck him down in a moment, I see no objection to even a gieater disproportion 
of passion, In those days. discipline was stern; } but that is the minimum necessuy to conjugal 
the young corporal was tried, gnd condemned to! happiness. I am certain that Mra Fraser has a 
be hanged in the presence of She whole garrison, | fendresse fur you, and that any proposal from you 
The execution took place ; but so gat was the | would meet with every encouragement.’ 
fecling against the sergeant, that he had to be{ Septimus left the 100m considerably mollified, 
sent away from the re. ment down to Madras, and immediately after he had done so, Penelo 
protected by a military escort. ‘ine general{ turned to her suwter, and said: ‘I trust, Lavinia, 
officer who told me this story was a witness of | you approve of all 1 have been suymg to dear 
this sad scene, and was the interpreter to the Beptimas?? - 
native soldiers of the reason of the execution.{ ‘Entirely, my dear sister; but’ Lavinia 
That young corporal belonged to Glasgow, and | paused. _ 
was connected with many respectable fumilica in] ‘You have always a “but,” Lavinia. Pray, speak 
the city. out. 

Here is a happier tal. John Home, after] ‘Well, I have a suspicion chat Mra Frascr bas 
many ycars’ service in the Honourable Company’s | a lurking sentiment for Mr Luckwood, 
artillery, retired on a pensiun, and settled “at| ‘Good gracious, Lavinia! you certainly con- 
Bangalore. He became editor of a emall local) ceive the most extraordinary notions.’ 
paper, and so for a few years was a prominent| ‘I do uot say for a single moment that the 
member of the community. He married, and had ; sentiment is reciprocated,’ replied Lavinia, 
an only son. This boy was but an infant when | ‘Why} Frank Lockwood is young enough to 
the father died, his death bemg hastened by, be herson'’ nidignantly excluimed Penelope, 
intem living. On Home's private writing: | ‘Hardly, Penelope, unless Mra Fraser was 
deak ing opened, his relations found, to their marriageable at the age of six,’ Lavinia continued. 
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‘Then I cannot help thinking that Frank is in| happy to be aon companion for life, pursued 
love with Blanche.’ Penelope. ‘Of a@ suitable age, amiable, and 


Penslope made a gesture of assent. ‘That is 
highly probable, and would account for her 
rejection of Septimus.’ 

Finally, the sisters mutuall 
would be politic to prepare Mrs 
possible proposal of their brother. 

We irust the reader will not contemptuously 
label the spinster sisters as ‘matchmakers ;’ 
for aad matchmaking is a fitting task for the 
angels, if it be true, as we are often told, that 
marriages are made in heaven. 

At this moment the widow chanced to enter 
the drawing-room where the sistera were sitting. 
Her features still showed traces of the disappoint- 
ment she had recently experienced. 

‘We have not seen you all the morning, Mrs 
Fraser.’ 

‘I awoke with a slight headache, and sought 
the solitude of the Chine, my sole companion a 
book,’ replied the widow. 

‘I trust you are better?’ said Lavinia. 

‘Yes, thanks. I never enjoy Tennyson so much 
og when surrounded by murmuring foliage, and 
my ears filled with the sound of falling waters.’ 

‘How charming to have preserved your senti- 
ment till now,’ said Penelope in marked tones. 

This remark may seem ill calculated to put 
the widow in a good-tempered frame of mind. 
But Miss Redgrave had uttered it advisedly. The 
more fully Mra Fraser was impressed with her 
own increasing years and fading charms, the 
more likely she was to listen to the suit of the 
elderly-looking Septimus. 

For a moment the widow coloured, as if in 
anger. ‘That is not exactly a complimentary 
remark, my dear Miss Redgrave.—Now, don’t 
apologise, for I am not in the least offended. 

ow can I be, when I have a daughter, not 
only marriageable, but actually envaged to be 
married !? 

The sisters simultaneously left off their necdic- 
work, and gazing in astonishment at the speaker, 
sat ag mute as the twin sistera carved in stone in 
the sandy Egyptian desert. 

‘Yea; Mr ckwood has asked my consent 
to his marriage with Blanche, and I ee gra- 
ciously accorded the same. Heigh-ho! it will be 
a great trial for me, when the hour of parting 
comes.’ 

‘I congratulate you most sincerely, my dear 
Mrs Fraser, exclaimed Penelope. We have 
Known Frank from a child. e is everything 
that a man should be, clever, accomplished, with 
good prospects, and of nee moral Pel 

The widow sighed. ‘I shall be very lonely. I 
have not an affectionate sister as you have; and 
when a woman has once known the happiness of 
married life, and the comfort and protection of 
an affectionate husband, life is indeed a blank 
when she is left utterly alone.’ 

Like a second Wellington, Penelope saw her 
chances of a successful attack. In love and war, 
the occasion is everything. She gantly laid her 
spare fingers on the plump hand of the widow, 
and softly whispered: : *Why should you Le 
utterly alone, dear friend ?? 

Mrs Fraser directed an inquiring glance in 
response at the speaker. 

‘We know of one who would be only too 


ed that it 
raser for the 
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rich.’ 

The countenance of the widow was suffused 
with a soft blush as she said: ‘Where shall I 
find this earthly treasure 7’ 

‘In this house, Mrs Fraser. Our beloved 
brother, Septimus.’ 

Mrs Fraser had much ado to avoid making 
a wry face, as she mentally contrasted the 
white-haired ‘brother’ with his vacuous expres- 
sion of countenance, and the black-haired Frank 
Lockwood, with his bright intelligent glance 
and fascinating smile. ut it was now quite 
as probable that she would marry the Emperor of 
China as the solicitor of the Redgrave family ; 
so she softly murmured: ‘I had no suspicion of 
anything of the kind.’ 

pidly the widow reviewed all the attendant 
circumstances of the case. Von Moltke himself 
would have envied her comprehensive glance at 
the pros and cons of an important conjuncture of 
events. Septimus was of good family, of suitable 
age, possessed of ample meang, and last, but not 
least in the eyes of the widow, was not too 
clever; and therefore, in all probability easily 
manageable, that indispensable desideratum in 
a husband. We are not sure that Mrs Fraser 
waa correct in her deduction on this point, for 
foolish people are frequently obstinate, under 
the false idea that they are thereby displaying 
firmness. 

‘If I were to accept Mr Redgrave on the 
instant, in consequence of your recommenda- 
tion, my dear Penelope, neither he nor his 
sisters would respect me. I have always found 
erga pleasure in the society of your brother, 
and have a great respect for his character. More, 
IT am sure, my dear Penclope, you would neither 
expect, nor wish mie to say.’ 

oth the sisters cordially kissed the blushing 
widow, and expressed thcuselves as quite satis- 
fied with the avowal, Penelope adding: ‘1 have 
more than a presentiment that in a few weeks 
we shall be enabled to give you the kiss of a 
sister.’ 
No more was said on the present occasion. 
The widow retired to her chamber, and as 
she contemplated her features in the glass, solilo- 
uised ; ‘No—at forty, one must not too par- 
ticular ; and there are twenty thousand excellent 
reasons why I should change my name from 
Fraser to that of Redgrave.’ 
It is needless to say that the sisters did not 
allow the grass to grow under their feet with 
respect to the proposed alliance between the 
families of Redgrave and Fraser. Much stress 
was laid by them in their conversations with 
the widow as to the shyness of their brother, 
and the necessity of some encouragement bei 
extended to him. At length Septimus screw 
his courage to the sticking-place and resolved 
to learn his fate. By a singular coincidence, he 
found the widow seated on the identical bench 
occupied on o similar occasion by her youthful 
daughter. An involuntary sigh escaped him as 
he mentally instituted a comparison between the 
sylph-like figure of Blanche and the more portly 
form of her mother. As he sat down by her 
side in response to her invitation, he felt his 
courage oozing away. On the former occasion, 
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he hed‘ been bold as a lion; but in the presence 
of the keen-witted woman of the world, he fully 
realised his mental inferiority. Some common- 
places ensued, and then Mrs Fraser, laying down 
the newspaper which she held in her hand, 
suddenly observed: ‘What is your opinion of 
ene Le reasing, Mr Redgrave? Do you believe 
in i 

‘YT scarcely know whether I do or not,’ re- 
sponded Septimus. ‘Do you?? 

‘Implicitly,’ replied the widow. 
you a specimen of my powers ?? 

‘I should be delighted Can you read my 
thonglite?’ said Septimus. 

‘I can. But you must promise two things: 
That you won't be oMtandait at my guess; and 
that you candidly admit whether I am correct 
in my guess.’ 

*T promise.’ 

‘Give me your hand. 

Septimus placed his tremblir~ fingers in the 
strong grasp of the widow. ‘You are at this 
moment contemplating matrimony.’ 

‘That is correct,’ said Septimus. 

‘The lady is a widow.’ 

‘Wonderful !’ eried Septinius. 
me her name?’ 

‘My powers do not extend so fur, returned Mra 
Fraser. 

‘Your successful guess, my dear Mrs Fraser, 
has helped me out of a great difficulty,’ 

‘Tow so ?? 

‘You have half-performed my task fur me. 
Do you think a lady, handsome, rich, and well- 
bred, and still comparatively young, would con- 
sent fo unite her fortunes with minc? I am 
some ten or a dozen years her senior. I have 
been a bachelor all my lfe, and may have thus 
acquired peculiar ways, But I would settle the 
whole of my cousin’s legavy upon her, if she 
would take pity on my solitary state. Dear 
Fanny, can you not guess, without thought- 
reading, the name of my enslaver ?’ 

The widow looked down and manag d to blush 
becomingly, and impart a slight tre.wr to the 
hand which atill held that of Septimus 

‘} will not affect to misunderstand you, Mr 
Redgrave; you are making my unworthy self 
an offer of marriage.’ 

‘And you accept it?? 

‘T do 

Septimus sealed the contract by a chaste kiss 
on the cheek of the widow, and felt 2 sensation 
of inexpressible relief that the Rubicun, for good 
or evil, was passed. 

‘I may now tell you, dear Septimus, that 
Blanche is also engaved- 

‘T know it’ ’ 

‘Impoasible! I only knew it myself forty-eight 
hours ago!’ 

‘Do not ask me at present, dear Fanny. [| 
learned the fact by an accident.’ 

The widow presently retired to her chamber, 
ander the plea of nervous agitation, but in 
reality to inform her daughter of her engagement. 
But it was reserved for Septimus to perform that 
pleasant duty. Scarcely had Mrs Fraser retired, 
when Blanche ap eo oe oe terrace. ‘Have 

seen mamm ve? 
be Mrs Fraser hes this moment left me.—Blanche, 
T have a favour to ask of you.’ 


‘Shall I give 


‘Can you tell 
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‘Of me!’ 

‘That you will not breatho a syllable to your 
mamma that I proposed to you three days ago; 
at least, not for the present.’ 

‘Certainly, Mr Redgrave.’ 

‘You will at once see the necessity for my 
request, when I tell you that I have this day 
proposed to another lady aud been accepted 

anche indulged in a merry peal of laughter, 
which she found it impossible to repress. ‘Pray, 
forgive me, Mr Redgrave. I convratulate you 
that you have s0 speedily recovered from your 
late rejection.’ 

‘Yee, Blanche, as I could not be your husband, 
I have resolved on being your father’ 

Blanche remained petrified with astonishment 
for a few seconds, then exclaiming: ‘1 must go 
at once to dear mamma and congratulate her, 
prepared to enter the house. 

But Septimus seized her hand and said : ‘Now, 
tell me the name of your future partner. Though 
I shrewdly euspect, yet I think in my new posi- 
tion as your father » am entitled to know for 
certain 2’ 

‘Mr Frank Lockwood,’ replied the blushing 
girl, a3 she broke away and rau into the honee, 

There was not a happier circle round a dinner- 
table in the island than that assembled in Oswald 
Villa that evening. The engaged couples were 
mutually satistied with their matrimonial pro- 
ea while the spinster sisters saw the wish of 
their heu:is gratified in the engagement of their 
beloved Lrother with ro suitable a person as 
Mrs Fraser. But at that moment a cloud was 
forming on the horizon which was destined to 
effect a grent change in the fortuncs of the 
betrothed couples. 





A SAMYLE OF MARSALA 


Tie was, long ago, when certain of us thought 
that Spain was the place where the then despised 
Marsala wine was made. Strugyling to obtain 
the fayuur and recognition of the public, and 
held as a kind of humble cousin of sherry, 
cheaper to buy and meaner in all ite condi- 
tions, Marsala had no honour in England some 
thirty years or 40 ago. Those who gave it fe 
it for need; and for the most part tried to 
pawn it off as its more aristocratic rekution, 
thinking that no one would suspect the truth 
when that silver Jabel, shaped like a vine-leaf 
with ‘Sherry’ cut out in Roman capituls in the 
centre, was hun, round the neck of the heavy 
cut-glass bottle. And as sherry was certainly 9 
Spanish wine, the tulae reasoning burn of ssaocia- 
tion of ideas made one think that Marsala also 
was & Spanish wine. . 

The way to Marsala from Palermo is exceed- 
ingly interesting. The country is beautiful with 
all the grund Sicilian beauty~—broken fore- 
grounds, noble mountain forms, the dark-blue ea, 
of whick the splendour is enhauced by the gray 

n of the olives and the contrast of the golden 

ne given by the lemon-trees hanying thick 
with fruit, All the waysides along the railroad 
are rich in fluwers, making the land look as if 
enamelled.  ssugged ov and fertile plains, 
small smooth exquisite bays and inland moun- 
taina, orange-gardens aud vineyards, fields of 
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pale lilac flax, woods of beech and ilex, and 
rivera running down in song to the sea—there 
is not a feature of Southern scenery wanting on 
this lovely way. And the sea, where the white 
sails of passing ships gleam in the sunlight like 
the wings of birds, is os beautiful as the land, 
where here a ruined temple crowns a height, 
and there a modern mansion stands sheltered on 
the slopes. Among the beautiful things of the 
sea is the uninhabited rocky island called ‘The 
Island of Women’ (L’isola delle femmine). The 
legend is that in old times, when pirates 
abounded, the ‘ Barbari’ used to seize such hapless 
Sicilian women as they found wandering by the 
shore, and lodge them on this island till they 
had finished their fighting on shore; when they 
would return and carry off their prey. 

In time the beauty of the lovely road fades 
away, and the country becomes utterly uninte- 
resting. Still, even when there is no more 
flowery charm and no more golden colour, there 
is always association, and the way up to Segesta 
and Solinunto, with the ruined temple visible 
on the crest of the mountain, brings before the 
mind the long train of glorious images by which 
the ancient history of Silly is thronged. For 
we are ekirting the base of Mount Eryx, now 
Monte Giuliano, whence Acestes the king came 
down to meet ASneas when he landed on his 
return from Carthage; and where Auneas—so they 
say—founded the town of Acesta, which after- 
wards became Egesta, and is now Scgesta. And 
all the well-known story repeats itself. ‘Selinus 
rich in palms, and ‘the shallow waters of Lily- 
baum’ which were ‘left behind ;’ the race, and 
the beauty of the contending youths ; poor Dido's 
sad story ; the death and burial of Anchises, the 
father whom neas saved from burning Troy by 
carrying on his shoulders—it is all living and 
palpitating as in those youthful days when 
imagination touched the pages with light, and 
made the dead words breathe with love and 
sorrow and passion. It is worth coming here, if 
only to realise Virgil and his matchless poem! 
But we draw up at a station, and the present 

uts the past to flight—the real blots out the 
ideal born of imagination and poctry. 

Armed carabinicri are ut every station. This 
is not usual either in Sicily or elsewhere in Italy, 
where soldiers keep order at tho stations, but are 
not s0 numerous nor 80 heavily armed os these. 
The district about Trapani, however, in which 
we are, has nut a good name; and the govern- 
ment knows what it is about when it takes 
extra measures of precaution for the safety of 
travellers,. That it does take these extra measures 
insures the safety of the wayfarers. At Marsala 
iteclf, the whole train is taken possession of before 
it has well come to a stand, and long before the 

mgers have got out. The crowd swarms 
into all three classes indiscriminately ; and there 
is much rough pushing and hustling, but no 
actual brutality. Still, it is sufficiently like the 
yeturn of ’Arry from a Crystal Palace fte to 
be unpleasant ; though for all that, the Italian 
Arry is a good-natured soul, with no malice 
in him What he wants in malice, however, 
he makea up in garlic. There has been an 
. Easter-week procession here—it is ‘Holy Thurs- 
day ’—and the neighbourhood hag sent ita 
young men, each township and village its quota, 
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till they have come in their hundreda, and have 
to be taken back again the best way they can. 

Near Marsala is one of the three promontories 
which give Sicily its name of Trinacria—Cape 
Lilybeo, the very Lilybeum whose ‘shallows 
blind,’ ‘dangerous through their hidden rocks,’ 
caused Aineas to land on the ‘unlucky shore’ of 
Drepanum, Here in calm weather you can see 
the remains of houses beneath the sea, as at 
Pozzuoli, near Naples. But the point of the 
whole visit is the wine-stores of Ingham—the 
largest and most important of all the Marsala 
wine-factories. These stores seem to be inter- 
minable; and the perspective of arches, from 
each side of which branch out these huge 
above-ground cellars, is a sight at once strange 
and picturesque. The balio or inclosure wherein 
the whole concern stands—storehouses, work- 
shops, dwelling-house, garden, fields, &c.—is 
really like a fair-sized estate. To ‘walk in the 
grounds’ is quite enough exercise for any mode- 
rate-minded pedestrian. The oldest two stores 
date from 1812, and are the parents of all that 
have come after. They are picturesque little 
places now, covered with glossy dark-green ivy 
and flame-coloured bougainvillia; but, like the 
fathers and mothers of prosperous families, they 
are set aside as comparatively useless in the 
presence of their stalwart children. 

In going through the stores, one is struck not 
only with the number, but also with the enormous 
size of the wine-vats. Some are of huge pro- 
pornons not quite equalling the famous Tun of 
Icidelberg perhaps, but coming pretty close to 
it, and holding wine to the worth of an astound- 
ing figure. The value of one store alone comes 
up to a moderate fortune; and there are thirty 
in all. Once a boy went to sleep in one of those 
weird receptacles, and was not found till the 
next morning. The fumes had overpowered 
him, but he came out nme the worse. Some of 
the wine given us to taste is fifty years old, and 
is delicious in proportion to its age and precious- 
ness; and some of the finer sorts of younger date 
are unsurpassed in any wine-store ‘extant. Then 
there is the huge vat of zino cotto or vino madre ; 
and there is the distilling apparatus, which is 
very beautiful and dainty. The Custom House 
is jealous and exact. It seals up all with a letter- 
lock, waxen scule*end silken threads; so that no 
tampering is possible with the retorts or the 
receivers. The cool obscurity of the cellars, 
where these immense vats are ranged like so 
many transformed giants, gives one a sense of 
restfulness and shelter; while out of doors, the 
sun, lying keen and bright on wall and_pave- 
ment, casting chadows as sharply defined as if 
purple paper had been cut with a pair of scissors 
and thrown on the ground, has the sentiment of 
passionate vitality peculiar to Sicily. Men in 
coloured shirta, with blue or red sashes round 
their waists, add to the general picturesqueness of 
the scene; and the white wings of the pigeons 
shining like silver against the blue sky, complete 
a chord of colour to be seen only in the South— 
that fervid South where to live is suffictent 
enjoyment, and where artificial wants as we have 
them are neither known nor appreciated, being 
of the nature of encumbrances and superfiuities, 
For what else is wanted than the sun and the 
sky, the fruits and the flowers, the charm and 





omer rr 
the glory of nature? Nevertheless, the materi 
lnxury of the North and Weat ince te 
hitherto frugal and, in one way, ascetic South ; 
and France and England both, are being imitated 
even sO far as Marsala, where once the house 
was held as merely a place of refuge where 
tired Christians might sleep at noon and at 
night, but in nowise os a place of enjoyment 
worth the spending of thought or money to 
make beautiful. 

From the vats full of their golden treasure to 
the casks in process of making, the transition is 
natural. Here, again, light and colour give a 
certain charm, making a novelty of that which 
is so well known at home. For cask-making 
in Marsala is very much the same as cask- 
making in England; and only the mev, with 
very minor details in the method of manipula 
tion, are different It is the same drying ot the 
wood, the same setting of the staves, ihe same 
hammering on of the hoops in regular succession 
of blows, and we fancy the same kind of white 
oak, of which the staves are mace, shipped from 
America for England as well as for Marsala. 
Hans Christian Andersen might have written a 
sprightly sketch of the oak as it stood in its virgin 
forest, with grizzlies and pantliers, pretty wood- 
chunks and sweet wild birds all about, till it 
was cut down by the forester; packed into a 
ra{t and started down the Big River by the 
lumberman ; brought over to Europe by the 
huge steamship ; made into casks, and filled with 
the golden jwce of grapes beneath the glorious 
sky of Sicily—the wine to be drunk at the 
marriage of the bride, the birth of the heir, the 
doath of the master. The place where they clean 
the barrels, some in the old-fashioned way of 
hand-rocking, with chains inside ; the sheds where 
they cut the hoops and make the bolts— the drill 
and the circular saw going through iron and 
wood like so much butter or cheese ; those where 
they steam the burrels and those where the 
mark them-—these, too, come intu the day's work 


of visiting and inspection ; as well as the cooking. | 


place and the dming-shed for the three hundred 
men enptoyed. 

These men are noticeably clean and start in 
appearance ; 
look ; for no loafers are alluwed, and he who 
does not know how to work wilh a will Foon 
receives his dismissal. The tage of English 
energy and English precision ® plainly visible 
throughout —with one result, that, unlike 
Southern workmen, as generally found, these 
do not care to keep all ty holidays tvhich are 
so frequent in Roman Catholic countries. They 
work about ten and a half hours in the day ; aud 
each man is searched and numbered on coming 
in and going out. 

The word Marsala recalls the time when the 
Saracens ruled the Jand, just as Mongibello for 
Etna, Gibbel Rossa at Palermo, and all Sicihan 
agricultural and irrigatory terms recall them. It 
is really ‘March- Alla, ‘the port of God? Round 
about our balio are many interesting things, prin- 
cipally the cavea where, not 60 lung azo, & mur- 
derer hid in perfect safety, and where in lawless 
times brigands and outcasts took refuge and found 
security. i 


Ww 


They are interminable, and it is impos- 
sible to visit them all; but our guide takes us 
through some of the most practicable, where we 
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have occasion for a little gymnastic exercise here 

and there among the broken rocks and steap sharp | 
itches, An army of brigands might hide awa’ 

i here undetected and unseen. Fortunately, at th 
time there are none to hide. No organised band 
of brigands exists anywhere in Sicily, and the 

atranger is absolutely safe, 

Besides these caves, there is a strange folly in 

the shape of a ballroom and banqueting-roont cut 
out of the living rock. There are tables and tho 
place for the musicians, benches and dlivisio' 
ail made in the rock underground. These od 
rooms have been used, and it ia to be supposed 
‘enjoyed. When we ece them, the only guests 
are black beetles, a couple ot dirty little lads 
‘as unkempt as wild Highland cattle, and a half- 
‘ maniacal shock-headed Dugald kind of creature, 
i with an atmosphere of garlic, which makes ue 
rejoice when we turn out once more into the 
fresh air blowing over the breezy flower-clad 
upland, with the *blue sea in front and the 
bright sun overhead. 
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A coxtrinoror, who ix conversant with his 
subject, senda us the following important items, 
which we commend to young men who contem- 
| plate emigration. 

‘Heads of families,’ says our correspondent, 
‘with “little to earn and many to keep,” with 
fgeyeral sons growing up and havins a Ais to 
go abroad «rd see the world, will be glid to know 
that there are ways for providing for the olive 
branches other than sen.ing them to Australia 
or Manituba to earn inerely nominal wages as 
farm-abourera. Until recently, the Ouited States 
depended almost wholly upon the enterprise of 
foreigners for their supply of ormnges; but, as 
if by an inspiration, the diseovery has been made 
that they can, amongst the numerous other indus- 
tries for which they are remarkable, grow their 
own oranges, and that, too, of better quality, 
both ia size and favour, than those which are 
‘amported. ‘Phe grent and unequalled facilities 
fur cheap and rapid transportation have opened 
up nearly the whole of the peninsuls of Florida 
ty settlement ; and what was only revently very 
correctly described as a vast expanac of Rwampr, 
lakes, and sluggisl rivers, is now @ vast ayatern 
| of drainage-canals and railways. 

Jn Florida, four Inmudred 

| forty acres of land, ten of whic 
‘fenced, and planted with orungr-treca, A house 
‘anay be inexpensively erected ab an average 
(cost of ten ponnds per room, The orange- 
tree will bear five years from the bud, or ten 
‘vears from aced; but a man kf m charge—say 
the son of the owner--wonld have no difhculty 
lin supporting hisasclf by the eale of small fruit, 
‘which, coming to perfection in the middle of 
! winter, commands the best priees in the New 
‘York ‘and other Northerm awarkets, In ten 
‘ years, oranges are handsomely remuneratite, and 
; the crop steadily inereaeca in value with ever 
succeeding year. Tor those who cannot wait 
go long, the Jeson and line may prove more 
\ attractive, as they bear much sooner. They are 
! almost as profitable, though not quite so y. 
Phe Het of .aings which can be grown pro- 


‘ftably in Florida is #0 long and various as 





pond will bu 
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may be cleared, 
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to include such dissimilar articles as potatoes, 
eocoa-nuts, plantains, guavas, mangoes, tomatoes, 
ine Arles pumpkins, water-melons — which 
quently weigh a hundredweight—grape-fruit, 
citron, cotton, sugar, strawberries, coffee, tea, 
tobacco, mulberries, ae quinces, apples, Scup- 
mong grapes, &, e woods and forests which 
ve been slumbering all these years are now 
alive with se who are actively employed 
felling timber, clearing land, erecting fences, 
planting groves, building houses, and in numerous 
ways expending their energy on the improvement 
of the land, e old cry, “Go west,” has been 
¢ ed to, “Go south ;” and now thousands of 
& ilies from en elder States o there, 
ving 0: e and lemon groves, with pretty 
cottages aiagly but comfortably furnished, situated 
on the banks of rivers and lakes. 

For the man who is fond of outdoor exercise 
and has a taste for gardening, the life in Florida 
has a charm all its own, fér fruit-growing is 
nothing but gardening on an extensive scale. 
The soil in Florida has the most unpromising 
RR looking like nothing so much as 
silver sand. Yet what a charm it possesses! 
Seeds put in this apparently hopeless material 
spring up almost immediately; and cabbages, 
lettuces, radishes, and turnips may be eaten 
three weeks from sowing in the middle of 
chant Fish of large size, from ten pounds 
upwards, abound in the rivers and lakes, and 
being ily caught, make a very welcome addi- 
tion to the larder. Deer, wild mukeys quail, 
and numerous other kinds of game have not 
yet learned to shun the haunts of men. 

Extensive drainage-works have made available 
for settlement vast tracts of land which have 
probably been submerged for centuries, but which 
now, thanks to the remarkable system of drainagc- 
canals, is as dry and firm and as healthy to 
live upon as the best land in the State A 
pretty site judiciously chosen on the banks of a 

e will eventually enormously enhance the value 
of the property when the surrounding country 
is settled up. The plan suggested for persons 
of small means is to take up forty acres. aving 
ten acres cleared and planted at once, the whole 
might be fenced in, and a comfortable house built 
in the middle of the allotment. The remaining 
thirty acres can be brought into cultivation by 
degrees, and in the meantime will serve to graze 
cattle and sheep, which, being turned into the 
grove at night, fertilise it in the most eflectnal 
and inexpensive manner.’ 


Another correspondent has favoured us with 
the following notes : 

‘Upon landing at New York City in the begin- 
ning of April of the present year, the weather 
was particularly disagreeable—cold, rainy, and 
sleety, and I was only too glad to leave the 
inclement North for the bright sanny South. 

On the morning after landing at New York, 
I took my ticket for Jacksonville, Florida, and 
on the {oummey, stopped a few hours at Washing- 
ton, and alo spent a night at Savannah, Georgia ; 
reaching Florida, the d of flowers, romance, 
‘and orange groves, in three days from the time 
of leaving New York. 

Florida was firat discovered by Sebastian Cabot 
in 1497, and after various vicissitudes in its 
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history, became one of the United Statea in 1845, 
It is gratifying to know that the undoubted 
advantages and attractions of this country are 
becoming better known, and more end more 
appreciated, by all classes both in the United 
States and England. <A great amount of English 
capital and English energy is now being attracted 
to Florida, which is a country offering induce- 
ments to the capitalist, sport to the sportsman, 
novel and romantic scenery to the tourist, health 
to the invalid, and very considerable advantages 
to the intelligent emigrant. The area of Flerida 
comprises sixty thousand square miles; and the 
soil is adapted to an infinite variety of products, 
such, for instance, as corn, oats, rice, beans, peas, 
potatoes, turnips, cabbages, strawberrics, tomatoes, 
melons, bacninibers oranges, lemons, limes, peaches, 
figs, &.; and in Sonth Florida, cocoa-nuta, pine- 
apples, bananas, and other fruits and vegetables 
too numerous to mention. The climate is charm- 
ing. In winter, the thermometer seldom goes 
below thirty degrees, or in summer above ninety ; 
and although the State is the most southern 
of the United States, hot nights or oppressive 
days are comparatively rare. This is accounted 
for by its peculiar position, shape, and surround- 
ings. The constant breezes, either from the 
Atlantic Ocean or the Gulf of Mexico, purify 
the atmosphere, and render the Floridian climate 
enjoyable the whole year; and I may add, that 
after a four years’ residence in the State, I know 
of no disease that is indigenous or prevalent. 

Jacksonville is situated on the grand St John’s 
River, and is the largest and most important 
city in Florida, It has a population of over 
twenty thousand, and will ere long take rank 
with Savannah or Charleston in commercial 
importance. This is the point at which all 
Northern visitors enter the State, and from 
which they radiate in search of health, work, 
or sport. Here there are fine buildings, shops, 
churches, schools, and about one baniieed and 
fifty boarding-houses and hotcle, the latter being 
filled during the winter months with invalids, 
principally consumptives. 

The most absorbing question of interest to 
the greatest number now, however, is the t 
money-making business of orange-growing, whieh 
is peculiarly adapted to the Florida soil and 
climate. Since I first visited the State (in 1873), 
this industry hs gone far beyond the commer- 
cially pan Dh stage, and I have been an 
eye-witness to its undoubted success. It is par- 
ticularly interesting and instructive to travel over 
districts now, and observe bearing orange groves, 
the owners of which are securing Aiendsors 
incomes, where ten years aco not a tree was 
planted. In Orange County, many emigrante 
who first went to Florida for their health, have 
improved sufficiently to earn their living and 
raise an orange grove in addition. Many of 
them took up one hundred and sixty acres of 
land under the Homestead Law, and selling off 
portions of it to later comers, have realised enough 
money to cultivate the balance retained. Others, 
who knew a trade, worked part of their time for 
their neighbours, and spent their unemployed 
hours in planting an orange-tree here or there 
for the: ves, until they finally had a five or 
ten acre grove, of sixty trees to the atre, which 
when bearing would give them an annual income 
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of rom three hundred to one thousand pounds. 
Owing to recent railway and shipping faciliti 
& man nowadays ee his land is well selected 
—erow early vegetables, &., without interfering 
with his orange-trees, and ship them north to 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, or New York, and realise 
profit sufficient to enable him to pay his expenses 
whilst his grove is coming into bearing; for 
it must be borne in mind that the Floridians 
can grow any vegetable in winter which the 
ae grow in summer ; 3 and the Northern 

People are quite willing to pay a high price for | 
such luxuries as peas, tomatoes, or stzawberrics 
at Christmas, 

These are some of the attractions Florida holds 
out to the man who has industry, perseverance, 
and ordinary intelligence.’ 


ARSENIC IN DOMESTIC FABRICS. 


CHRonxic poisoning by arsenic in domestic fabrics 
is without doubt an important subject, affecting 
the public to such an extent o3 to render 
attention to the question essential. Serious 
illness frequently arises from this cause, in 
some cases even attended by fatal results, A 
very general effect is a lowered condition of 
the system, such as to render the individual 
more susceptible to the attacks of other diseases. 
Action has been taken by the Medical Socicty of 
London, the Society of Arts, and the National 
Health Society, on the question of the prohi- 
bition of arsenic in articles manufactured for 
domestic use, such as wall-papers, dyed furni- 
ture materials, int, distemper, &. The fact 
is remarkable, that although this question has 
been thus brought prominently before the public, 
those eupposed. to be interested in the sale and 
use of arsenic have hitherto maintained a judi- 
cious silence, manufacturers abandoning the usc 
of arsenical colours to a very Jarge extent, instead 
of defending it. This silence has, however, now 
been broken by Mr Galloway, M.R.1.A., who 
deals with the question from a chemivn] point of 
view, describing his own special mode of 1uanufac- 
turing emerald green in an article in the Journal 
of Sctence, Myr Galloway ask+: ‘Has it ever been 
conclusively proved that persons who inhabit 
rooms stained with emerald en suffer from ! 
arsenical poisoning}? Notwifhstanding the tact | 
that Mr Galloway leaves the question unanswered, 
as though it were unanswerable, the mply shall 
now be given—though in certain quariers if is 
still donbted—that it has been proved, and that 
by the careful observation of medical men of 
eminence in all parts of the country. 

Proof of the injurious effect of arsenic in 
domestic fabrics is found in the development 
of certain syiuptoms in the patient exposed it 
an arsenical fabric, followed by recovery on 
removal of the fabric in question. The occur- 
rence of these circumstances in a sufficient num- 
ber of cnsea leads to the conviction that the 
arsenical fabric was the cause of the malady. 
We act on similar proof with regard to sewer- 
gas ; no one has ever absolutely seen the injurious 
action, but the fact of various diseases of a par- 
ticular character frequently following a discharge 
of OI eee ees into a residence, has convinced 


medical men that the or some ‘pon 
tained in the gas, is the canse of i and 
that it is therefore desirable to exclude it frean 
our homes, 

As above stated, the same conclusion is arrived 
at, from the same line of argument, with regard 
to arsenic; and this proof alone would be suffi- 
cient. But with regari to arsenic, there are 
opportunities of observing what may be classed 
as experimental proofs, such as could not pos- 
(aibly occur im incas arising from sewer-gas, 
This further proof consists in the frequent alter 
nate recurrence of illness and recovery—iliness 
on exposure to, and recovery on removal from, 
arsenival eurroundings, followed by final reco 
on substitution of a non-arsenical fabric in place 
of that containing the poison. 

Change of air 1s in all probability often credited 
with the benefits arising from removal from some 
ey condition of residence, office, or work- 
82O’ 

The effect on men employed tm hanging or 
removing arsenical wall-papers is another proof 
of their injurious qui.ity: men have frequently 
to leave their work unfinished, being too ill to 
continue under the poisonous influence. 

j; Arsenic in domestic fabrics is ao easily dis- 
pensed with, that there is no valid reuson for 
the continued use of these poisonous colours. 
Several paper-staincrs have for years conscien- 
tiously excluded all arsenical colours from their 
works, yet have still maintained their position in 
the open market, thus deciding the question both 
as to cost and quality of non-arsenical wall- 
papers. It is an interesting question to medical 
men and chemists, how it is that these minute 
quantities of arsenic, or of some combination of 
arsenic with other ingredients, when breathed, 
should be s0 injurious, when larger quantities 
can be taken into the stomach as a medicine 
with advantage. This question, however, is of no 
consequence to the patient. His course ia simple 
enough: having found ont the cause of illness, 
et rid of it, and be thankful it can be got rid 
of at so small a coat. 

Arsenic also is found in the dust of rooms 
papered with arsenical papers, thus proving the 
presence of arsenic in the atmos) here. 

Mr Galloway alludes to a curious and _intereat- 
ing fact, namely, that men can be employed on 
arsenical works, some without being affected at 
all, others suffering much less than might be 
expected. The same singular fact of the immu- 
nity of those constantly exposed to evil influences 
is illustrated in tho ‘case of men ot bag in 
cleansing sewers; they work continually in the 
very atmosphere of the sewers, but do ‘ot suffer 
from those diseases which arise from the esca) 
of sewer-gas into houses, No one, however, in 
consequence of this fact, doubts the importance 
of good sanitary arrangements, notwithstanding 
that these involye a considerable ontlay. The 
exclusion of arsenic, on the contrary, costa nothing, 
and, nireover, there ia nothing to be gnined 
by the admission of these poisonous colours into 
our houres. The simple antidote for arsenic in 
domestic fabrics is therefore—exclusion. 

Those desiring to see further details, illustra 
tive vases, an? modes of testing for arsensic, 
will find them in the pamphlet Our Domestia 


Poisons (Ridgway), or in the lecture under the 
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same title, delivered at the International Health 
Exhibition, and published by the Executive 
Council For more numerous cases of illness, 
especially in the families of medical men, see 
the Report of the Committee of the Medical 
Society of London. 


WASHING BY STEAM. 


It may interest many housewives to know that 
dirty clothes can be thoroughly and effectively 
washed by means of steam, with a much less 
aoe of time and trouble than by the 
old way of boiling and rubbing. Anything that 
lessens the labour and discomfort of washing-day 
will be welcomed as a boon by every house- 
wife. Numerous washing-machines have been 
before the public for many years, and have 
been used with more or less success, and we 
venture to describe one constructed on this 
principle which has given satisfaction to our- 
selves. The chief merits of the Steam-washers 
made by Fletcher of Warrington, and Fine. 
land, Leeda, &c are—rubbing and boiling of 
clothes are done away with, and with their 
method, no servant or housewife need spend 
more than three hours over a fair fortnight's 
washing. Fingland’s Washer (Morton’s patent) con- 
sista of a fluted copper cylinder, made to revolve 
in a strong polished copper case or box. Into 
the cistern-shaped box, water is put to a depth 
of three inches, then caused to boil by means 
of a gas-fire below. The construction of the 
Washer is based upon the fact of the expansion 
of the water into steam. The water is continually 
throwing off a Jarge quantity of steam, which 
forces its way through all parts of the clothes 
in the cylinder, and in 80 doing slackens and 
carries away the dirt. The articles, duly soaked 
in water overnight, are Be into the cylinder ; 
a few finely cut picces of soap are laid between 
each layer; then the lids of cylinder and box 
are closed, and the handle is turned once or 
twice. It now stands until the water is bviling, 
when the handle may be slowly turned for ten 
or fifteen minutes, reversing the motion occasion- 
ally. The steam having permeated the clothes 
in the cylinder, they may be taken out and 
rinsed first in cold, and afterwards in blued 
cold water. The water in the cistern needs 
to be changed every fourth or fifth boiling. 
Prints, flannels, and woollens require slightly dif- 
ferent treatment, The clothes come out pure and 
clean after rinsing, and an ordin ped he can 
be accomplished in one-third of the usual time, 
and at Jess expense. Attachment with an india- 
rubber tube to an ordinary gas-pipe will usually 
give sufficient gas; but sometimes it is better 
to have a thicker pipe than usual with a special 
connection. 





PARTING WORDS. 


ALtHovan my early dream is o’er, 
T ask no parting token ; 

Nor would I clasp thy hand before 
My last farewell is spoken. 

How coldly fair, thy thrice-false face 


Be as thou wert before we met ; 
Heave not one sigh, bat leave me ; 
Those studied looks, that feigned regret, 
Can nevermore deceive me. 
The faltering tones that mock me 40, 
Betray the fears that move thee ; 
Cease to degrade thy manhood.—Go ! 
I scorn thee while I love thee. 


Shall I forget the rapturous hours 
Of my too radiant morning— 

The hand that culled the dewy flowers 
My girlish brow adorning ? 

Ah, no! for she who acorns thee now, 
Will miss its dear caresses ; 

And sorrow to remember how 
It decks another's trosses. 


Alas ! this tortured soul of mine, 
Thoygh by thy treason riven, 

Can never cast thee from its shrine 
Unwept, or unforgiven. 

Nay, I, when youth and hope depart, 
The mournful willow wearing, 

Must still deplore that shallow heart 
That was not worth the sharing. 


And have I sold my peace for this ? 
Or am I only dreaming ? 
To wake beneath thy thrilling kiss 
From this most ervel seeming. 
Oh, bid my fainting heart rejoice ; 
One word would make it stronger ; 
Then wherefore mute, thou magic voice? 
Say, am I loved no longer ? 


The world thou hast deceived so long 
May amite on thee to-morrow ; 

While I alone must bear the wiong, 
The bitterness and sorrow ! 

O cruel world |! O world unjust ! 
That passes by unheeding, 

Where love betrayed and blasted trust 
Low in the dust lies bleeding ! 


Go thou thy way ; deceive it still ! 
(Its praise is false and hollow) ; 
Ascend to fortune’s loftiest hill, 
No ban of mine shall follow. 
The memory of these days will be 
To me a life’s regretting. 
Most faithless lover ! what to thee *~ 
Only an hour's coquetting, 
‘ 


Shame, shame ! to look, to breathe, to live, 
To mock my loving madness ! 

The thought alone that I forgive, 
Should fill thy soul with sadness. 

No wonder heaven should strike thee blind, 
To sce me bowed before thee ; 

Most shameless wretch of all mankind 
How, how could I adore thee ? 


In haste to go! Oh, cruel one ! 
Stay, stay, a moment only ! 

How shall I face, when thou art gone, 
The world, 80 vast, so lonely * 

Thy worda are like my passing knell : 
Ah me, and must we sever ? 

Forget that I have loved thee well — 
Adien ! adjeu for ever! 





Dawns on my sad awaking ; ee 


No anguish there mine eyes can trace, Printed and Published by W. & R. Caamprna, 47 Pater- 
Though this fond heart is breaking. noster Row, Lonpon, and 339 High Street, EDINBURGH. 
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CYPRUS LOCUSTS. 
BY A DWELLER IN THE EAST. 


Everrsopy who has read anything ahont the 
East must be acquainted with the plague of 
locusts, I distinctly remember that when a small 
boy I was more impressed by the accounts of the 
enormous extent of their flocks than with any- 
thing else my books could tell me. There was 
to me something appalling, and at the same time 
attractive, in the swarms stretching for miles, | 
which obscured the sun, and devoured everything’ 
green wherever they settled. It is difficult, if} 
not impossible, for any one brought up in our 
temperate regions to realise such a state of things. 
We hear, to be sure, of damage done to crops at | 
home; just now, it is sparrows; not very long | 





since it was game ; next year it may be something « 


else ; but in all these cases it is simply damage— : 
perhaps one per cent., or five per cent., or ten | 
pereent. But with locusts it means not damage, 
but destruction, or, b.tter still, annihilw’.on of 
the crop. Fancy an English farmer turning out 
after breakfast and admirmg hus six-arre field 
of wheat, delicionaly green, about two feet Ingh. 
Fancy him, too, coming hume % dinner at noon | 
and seeing this same field as bare as fis frand. | 
This is no exazgeration, but a plain matter-of- 
fact illustration of what m:~ be seen ayy spring 
where these abominable insects abound. Once | 
seen, it can never be forgotten. i 

I have had my recollection of these creatures | 
and their ways revived Ly a parliamentary paper 
entitled, ‘Report of the Locust Campaign of 1884,’ 
by Mr S. Brown, Government Engineer, Cyprus’, 
It gives the results of the measures employed to’ 
stay the plague to which the island has for ages 
been subject ; and so far it is satisfactory enough. ; 
The locusts have been put down, and for most 
people that is the chief point. I notice that the | 
Times has devoted about half & column to the: 
paper, but has contented itself with simply copy- ' 
ing the salient pointe, the writer evidently 
knowing nothing of the subject The paper 
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itself presupposes a knowledge of a certain nature, 
which no one except those who are acquainted 
with the district can ve expected to possess. I 
venture, therefore, to supply the information 
necessary to a thorough understanding of the 
subject. 

Speaking as a dweller in the East, I may say 
that we have had the Iocusts with us always. In 
the old old days, they were sent by the goda; in 
less remot. times, they were a dispensation of 
Providence. They came and went, leaving lament- 
able traces of their progres. But it was in 
the nature of things that it should be so, and 
nobody ever thought of trying if something could 
not be done to stop their ravages, Under 
Turkish rule, of course this feeling was intensified 
by the fatalism pecwiar to their faith, The 
locusts came of their own accord, and went off 
in the same way; it was kismet, and there was 
nothing to be done, But even Mohammedans 
in time eannot escape altogether the influence of 


“Western ideas, and some thirty years ago it 


oceurred to Osman Pasha, then governor of Cyprus, 
to try and make head against the scourge which 
devastutel the islind. He was earncet in the 
cause, but unfortunately died befura measures 
could possibly have had any effect. Mis suecessora, 
as a rule, talked a great deal, but, after the manner 
of their race, did nothing. A tax was imposed 
on the peasants, which was to be devoted to the 
purchase and destruction of Incuste’ eggs, This 
was all very well; but as the officials helped 
themselves to from fifty to ninety per cent. of the 
money collected, very little impression was made 
on the awarms. And then, again, as three parts 
sand and one part eggs did duty as egga, it ia 
nop to be wondered at that ti¢ insects were as 
plentiful as ever. 

So thing: went on till about fifteen years 
ago, when Said Pasha became governor. He 
kept on the sysiem of buying eggs, but with 
this impogtant difference, that when he paid for 
eggs he saw that he got ther. He put some 
Europeans ou the Commission of superintend- 
ence, had the eggs stored, and authorised their 
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destruction only after his personal inspection. 
The proceedings were open to the light of day, 
and everything was done to prevent imposition. 
The result was admirable ; in three years, locusts’ 
were as valuable as those of the silkworm; 
and in 1870, it was officially reported that the 
insect had ceased to exist in Cyprus. This, how- 
ever, proved to be an exaggeration. No doubt, 
a great impression had been made ; swarms were 
no longer to be met with by the ordinary tra- 
veller; but it is plain that a good many ‘did 
remain in out-of-the-way and difficult districts. 

In 1872 it was reported that locusts were 
reappearing, This was pronounced to be a 
calumny, and the observers were referred to 
the official Report, showing that the locust 
had ceased to exist in Cyprus—which, of course, 
was conclusive! In 1875, however, denial was 
no longer possible ; no one with eyes in his head 
could doahE the existence oftcountless myriads 
of plundering insects. Said Pasha by this time 
had left the island, and his successor was of a 
different character, and did nothing to stop their 
increase, which accordingly went on unchecked 
till the British occupation in 1878. As may be 
imagined, the question very soon engaged the 
attention of the authorities, and a determined 
set was made against the creatures. In the 
autumn of 1879, thirty-seven and a half tons 
of eggs were collected and destroyed, and in the 
spring of that year an enormous number of insects 
were trapped. In 1880 larger swarms than ever 
appeared, a great many of which were trapped, 
an twa hundred and thirty-six tons of their 
eggs collected, In 1881 the locusts came in still 
greater numbers, and in the autumn and winter, 
thirteen hundred and thirty tons of ege¢s were 
destroyed, It was evident that what had been 
done was a trifle; exceptional measures were 
declared to be necessary, and preparations were 
accordingly made on a very large scale for the 
campaign of 1882. It was shown that egy- 
collecting alone was not to be depended upon. 
One may think that this affords the easiest means 
of destruction, and so it does, if you can be sure 
of getting at all the eggs. But the breeding- 
grounds are situated in remote and rugged dis- 
tricts, to pee which properly means 2 very 
large supply of labour, and even then it becomes 
a mere question of eyesight, which often fails. 
Up to a certain stage in its existence the insect 
creeps but cannot fly, and it is then that it must 
be taken, Trapping the non-flying insects is there- 
fore the feature which forms the salient matter of 
Mr Brown's Report, but which will not be under- 
stood by the public without explanation. 

The Report opens with a statement of the 
material employed. This consisted of two thou- 
sand canvas screens, each fifty yards long; one 
hundred thousand five hundred square yards of 
canvas for screens; twelve thousand six hundred 
and eleven square yards oilcloth; twenty tons zinc 
for traps ; and seventy-six thousand one hundred 
and cighty-three stakes for the screens, besides 
cordage and other minor articles. As the reports 
from the breeding districts came in, it was thought 
this supply would prove insufficient, and Mr 
Brown therefore caused one thousand additional 
screens to be made up, and three thousand seven 
hundred and eighty traps of a new type to be 
cut out of the zinc received from England. The 
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total apparatus, therefore, when operations be; 
amounted to eleven thousand and eighty-t 
screens, each fifty yards long ; and thirteen thou- 
sand and eight traps; with the ne comple- 
ment of stakes, tools, and tenta for eae 
To give an idea of the total length of the screens, 
it may be mentioned, that if stretched continu- 
ously they would form a line three hundred and 
fifteen milcs long, almost enough to encircle the 
whole island. In order to work all this material, 
labour was necessary, and accordingly contracts 
were made to a maximum of thirteen hundred 
and ninety-eight labourers. 

This is all very interesting; but what is the 
meaning of it? What are screens? What is 
canvas wanted for? What do they do with oil- 
cloth? And what sorb of traps do they make 
out of zinc? This is what Mr Brown does not 
tell us, and this is exactly the information which 
I Peeper to supply. The first step in the process 
is to begin with a little natural history. 

The female locust is provided with a sort of 
sword-like appendage, with which she makes a 
hole in the ground, in which she deposits her 
eggs. Over these she exudes a gintinous matter, 
which hardens by exposure, in time forming a 
case impervious to wet, cold, or even fire, the 
whole resembling a small silk cocoon. The 
number of eggs in each of these ia variously 
estimated ; some say a hundred, others eighty ; 
but Mr Brown by actual experiment finds that 
the average may be taken at thirty-two, and that 
the sexes are produced in about equal proportion. 
It is not difficult, therefore, to calculate the rate 
of increase, allowing fifty per cent. to be lost 
through the operation of natural causes, birds, 
caterpillars, &c. A couple of locusts will thus 
produce sixteen individuals or eight couples the 
first. year ; next year, the product will be a hun- 
dred and twenty-eight, or sixty-four couples; the‘ 
third ycar, cight times that ; and so on—a calcu- 
lation which may be carried on to any length 
you like, and which will explain the countless 
myriads which everybody has heard of. 

The female having performed her duty in 
reproducing her species, is of no further use, and 
both she and her partner disappear—that is to 
say, they both die. It is a popular belief in 
Cyprus that the male eats the female and dies 
of the consequent indigestion. But a more 
scientific explanixion of the fact is, that as by 
the end of Taly—hevond which locusts are never 
seen—everything green is burnt up by the sun, 
their food fails, and they die of starvation. 
There is no mistake about their death; eve 
open pool of water is full of them, and the stenc 
is abominable, and one may walk along the coast 
for miles amongst their dead bodies, washed u 
by the sea. The eggs remain in the ground ti 
hatched by the warmth of the spring sun, which 
brings them out early in March. Tf the season 
should be cold or wet, the only effect is to 
delay the hatching ; the eggs never appear to get 
addled. Atthe beginning of April this year the 
swarms were on the march, and operations began, 


and were continued till the 13th of May, when all 
that were left were on the wing. It is by taking 
advantage of the habits of the creature that the 
test success in its destruction is achieved. 
e young locusts as soon as they can crawl go 
in search of green food. Impelled by this | 
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instinct, they go straight on, turning neither to | exterminate them, or at 
the right nor to the left. They are remarkably | practically harmless. For tt tke one onpare 
short of sense; they can do nothing but follow End food, it will not travel; they march simply 
their nose, and have not an idea of turning a|in order to get wherewith to aup exiatance ; 
corner. If a locust on the march were to meet | and if they can find enough near Pr birthp : 
with a lamp-post, he would never think of going | they will stop there. But of course this cannot 
round it, but would climb up to the top and | be allowed, when we think of their niultiplication 
come down on the other side. It is by iaking | next year and the yeurs after. No; it is a 
advantage of this steady A pera perseverance | question of war to the ‘pit’ Efforta ‘must not 
that the arch-inventor Man makes the crea-|be relaxed; the system’ of reports from the 
ture work its own destruction, Some twenty! breeding districts will still be continued : and 
years ago, Mr Richard Mattei, an Italian gentle-| the supply of screens and traps must always be 
man, and large landed re rietor in ed wae ei ready fe use. 
various experiments, which have resulted in the| This the large supply of materi 
employment of the screens and traps which are | used in eich mite cdetivand jehoied ray 
mentioned in Mr Brown’s Report. The manner|than in any previous year. Some idea of the 
of operation is as follows. extent of the operations may be gathered from 
In early spring, it was reported to headquarters ‘ the fact that in one district—that of Tohiingeeli 
that one hundred and thirty-threc breeding-| there wags a continuous line of screens without 
grounds had been discovered. h of these was | a break for twenty-seven miles in length, arranged 
therefore screened off by a ring-fence. The screens | in three great loops connected by a common 
are formed of canvas about two ‘vet high, on the; centre. Another breeding-ground was surrounded 
top of which are sewn about fuur inches of oil-| by screens sixteen miles Jong; and there were 
cloth. ‘These are arranged so as to form a zigzag | many other similar cases. With sereons thus fixed, 
with angles of about oue hundred and thirty-five | with plenty of pits, and with careful supervision, 
degrees. At intervals, pits are dug of a regula- | the destruction should be complete. ceidenta, 
tion size—a cubic yard—su as to facilitate com- | however, will occur, aome of which are prevent- 
putation. The locusts on the march come up to | able, whilst others are not. Heavy rains and flood 
the screen, climb up the canvas, get on to the | tor instance, swept away some of the screens ; an 
oilcloth, and straightway slip down. Nothing| there were also cloudy and windy days, when 
daunted, they try again, agam, and again, each | the locusts will not march, end of course will not 
time edging a little nearer to the angle. Arriving | fill the rit. Ne doubt, occasion wag taken on 
here at last, they find a pit, into which they fall | such days to help in the destruction by manual 
or Pr Naturally, they climb up again; but| labour; every little hels; and it is not difficult 
find at the top a fiamework of wood, lined on! to slay one’s thousands und tena of thousands 
the ingide with sheet-zinc, on which they cannut! when the victims are all closo together. It ia 
walk, and consequently they fall back into the | not unusual to meet the creatures in a body a 
it. Imagine thousands of the creatures all) mile wide and a mile deep. They are about 
oing this at the same time, and the result will|an inch and a quarter Jong, and a quarter of 
be, of course, that one-half smothers the other} an inch wide, and march with an interval of 
half, and in its turn gets smothered by a few | about an inch, progressing some half-mile a day. 
adefuls of carth, which the labourer, always on! One would ‘think that the importance of infor- 
e watch, takes care to apply at the proper | nation to headquarters would be patent to every- 
moment. The pit is then full, and is counted as{ budy in the island; yet such is the apathy, not 
such in the daily report. Mr Brown gives full to say stapidity, of some of the islanders, that 
details The ‘full’ pits contained a depth of | Mr Brown was surprised and disyusted to hear 
eighteen inches of locusts; pits threv-yuarters, | that whilst operations were at the heipht, locusts 
one-half, one-quarter, and one-eighth fw were | hal been discovered at the extreme cast point 
returned as such, and when reduced to ‘full’ pits, | of the island, which hal been reparted free, Not 
the total number amounted to fifteen thousand | only so, but no locusts had existed within thirty- 
nine hundred and ninetcen. ‘Ae whole number, | five miles, nor had any been seen flying in that 
however, of pits in which locusts wei: trapped | direction.” Material was ut ouce forwarded, but 
was twenty-six thousand and sixteen, and the j unfortunately too late, as the insects had alniost 
total number of pits dug ft » exceeded this. arrived at the flying stage, when nothing can 
Every pains was taken to arrive at a correct} be done, One inivht as well try to reduce midges 
account of the number of locusts thus destroyed, | by squashing them Letween the hands, The dis- 
and the number for this year is sct down at the | trict was found to be only a small one—lese than 
enormous total of fifty-six thousand one bun-; half a mile in diuineter, It may safely be left 
dred and sixteen millions Lnst year the number} next year to Mr Brown’s tender cure. 
was computed approximately at one hundred; What is the result of all this time, trouble, 
and ninety-five thousand millions. With such a} and expense? You coull traverse the locust 
destruction, it was believed that this year the| avea and sce very few; wh reas in May and 
swarms would be less; and this anticipation was) June of previous years you tight ride through 
fnlly realised, less than one-third appearing of| flights sme of which would cover an area of 
what was visible in 1883, This ig extremely | several ¢yuare miles. The amall number that 
satisfactory, when we find that the swarms of: are left are thinly scattered over a comparatively 
1883 were as numerous ag those of 1882, which | small area, anu as they find sufficient food in | 
in their turn greatly exceeded those of 1881, Inj the natural grasscs, they do not migrate. This f 
fact, up to 1883 the locusts had been gaining | yrur, up to Avguat not a single flight bas been ff 
ground; now they are losing it; and it only needs; seen, ard Lest of all, nothing has been heard § 











care and watchfulnegs on our part to thoroughly ; of damage to the crops. It is calculated that the ff 
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survivors of this year do not amount to more 
than one per cent. of those of last year. The 
roblem, therefore, appears to be solved; all 
hat is necessary is a small annnal expenditure 
to keep the material and labour in working 
order. 





ONE WOMAN’S HISTORY. 
CHAPTER XIV. 


It was but a few minutes past seven o'clock 
when Jules tapped at the door of Madame De 
Vigne’s boudoir. The summons was responded 
to by Nanctte. ‘Monsieur De Miravel’s compli- 
ments to Madame De Vigne, and wonld she 
grant monsieur the honour of an interview for 
a few minutes?’ 

The answer came at once: (Madame De Vigne 
was ready to receive Monsicur De Miravel.’ 

Daylight was waning, and although the vene- 
tians were drawn half-way up the windows, the 
room was in twilight. To De Miravel it seemed 
almost in darkness as he went in; but in a few 
moments his eyes became more accustomed to 
the semi-obscurity, and he then perceived his 
wife standing in the middle of the floor—a tall, 
plack-robed figure, crowned by a face whose 
extreme pallor, scen by that half-light, would 
have seemed like that of a dead woman, but for 
the two large, intensely glowing eyes which 
lighted it wp. 

After his first momentary hesitation, De Miravel 
advanced a few steps and made one of his elaborate 
bows. Madame De Vigne responded by a grave 
inclination of her head, and motioning her visitor 
to a chair, sat down herself on an ottoman some 
distance away. In the silence, not yet broken 
by either of them, they heard the low, far-away 
muttering of thunder among the hills, 

De Miravel was the first to speak. ‘IT am 
desolated, madame, to have been under the neces- 
sity of secking this interview, he said. ‘But I 
have been waiting, waiting, waiting till I have 
grown tired, I am tired of being here alone in 
this great hotel, where I know no one. Jt is now 
two days since I spoke to you. You know my 
proposition, Eh bien J I choose to wait no longer ; 
q am here for your answer.’ He spoke the last 
words with a kind of snarl, which for the moment 
brought his long, white, wollish-looking teeth 
prominently into view. 

‘As you say, Iam fully acquainted with your 
proposition,’ answered Mora in cold, quiet, un- 
faltering tones. ‘But you know well how hateful 

‘to me are the conditions which you wish to 
impose. I think I made that point clear tu you 
on Wednesday.’ 

“You were in a passion on Wednesday. I 
heeded not what you said.’ 

‘But I meant every word that I said. In view 
of that fact, and knowing what you know—may 
IT ask whether in the interim you have not 
seen some way by which those conditions may 
be modified—some way by which, without injury 

- to what you gonceive to be your interests, they 
may be made less objectionable to me?’ 

He shook his head impatiently. ‘You are 
only wasting my time and yours,’ he said. ‘When 
I have said a thing, I mean it. As the conditions 








were on Wednesday, even so they are now— 
altered in nothing. If you cannot comply with 
them, tell me so at once, and at once I will seek 
out Sir William. Ah ha! Mademoiselle Clarice 
had_ better wait awhile before she orders the robe 
for her wedding !’ 

She heard him apparently unmoved. There 
was not a flash, not as much as a flicker to be 
seen of the passion which had so possessed her 
on Wednesday. Her quietude surprised him, and 
rendered him vaguely uneasy. 

‘Consider, Laroche—before it is too late.’ 

‘Too late?’ he muttered under his breath. 
‘Peste! What can she mean?’ 

‘You know how utterly impossible it is that 
T should live with you for one day, or even one 
hour, as your wife,’ continued Mora. ‘You know 
that I would sooner seck a refuge in the dark 
waters of yonder Jnke. Why, then, strive to 
make a desperate woman more desperate? And 
my sister !—she has never harmed you, she does 
not even know of your existence. Why try to 
wreck the happiness of her life, as you wrecked 
mine? Why try to shatter the fair future that 
lies before her? To do so can in nowise benefit 
you. Consider—think again before you ee 
decide. Have pity on this child, even though 
you have none on me. Ah, Laroche, you never 
had a sister, or you would know something of 
that which I feel !’ 

‘This is child’s play, he exclaimed with a 
sneer. ‘We are wasting time. A strong man 
makes use of others to effect his ends. I make 
use of you and your sister. I have said’ He 
was convinced by this time that her quictude 
was merely that of despair—the quietude of a 
criminal who submits to the hands of the 
exccutioner. 

‘Listen, Laroche!’ she continued in the same 
icy, impassive tones, ‘Although I am not what 
the world calls rich, I am not without means, 
as you are aware. Give me your promise to 
leave England, and never to seck out or in any 
way annoy either my sister or me, and half of 
all I xm possessed of shall be settled upon you. 
Tt will be an income for life which nothing can 
rob you of.’ 

An eager, greedy light leaped into his eyes. 
‘What do you call an income, dear madame?’ 
he said. ‘JJow many thousand francs a year 
would you be pAepared to settle on your brave 
Hector?’ 

‘Six thousand francs a year would be about 
half my income.’ 

‘Six thousand franes! And my wife’s sister 
married to the son of one of the richest milords 
in England! Chut! Do you take your Hector 
for au imbecile?? He rose, crossed to the pier- 
glasa over the chimmeypiece, adjusted his scarf 
in front of it, and then went back to his chair, 
‘Do you know what is now the great ambition 
of your Hector’s life?’ he asked, gazing fixedly 
at her out of his half-shut eves. Bat no—how 
should you? Listen, then, and I will tell you. 
It is to be introduced to two, three, or more of 
the great London clubs where they occupy them- 
selves with what you English call “high play.” 
Sir William or his son shall introduce me—when 
I am of their family. Six thousand francs a 
year! Parbleu! when once I have the entrée 
to two or three of the cercles I speak of, my 
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income will be nearer sixty than six thousand! De Vigne’s fin i 
; : ger pointed to the open door at 
france a year. x which Nanette was standin’ Laroche turned sn 


‘If such are your views, if this is the coftrse 
you are determined to pursue, I am afraid that 
any further appeal by me would be utterly thrown 


sates 

‘Utterly thrown away, ma belle, an absolute 
waste of time, as I said before.’ 

: ‘T felt convinced from the first that it would 

e 50. 

‘Ah! Then why amuse yourself at my expense 
in the way you have?’ 

‘It was not by way of amusing myself that 
I appealed to you, but for the case of my con- 
science in the days yet. to come.’ 

He stared at her suspiciously for a moment 
or two, then he said with a shrug: ‘I do not 
comprehend you. 

She rose and pushed back her chair. ‘There 
is nothing more to be said. I need not detain 
you further.’ 

He too rose, but for once he was evidently 
nonplussed. ‘Nothing more to be said?’ he 
remarked after a pause. ‘It seems to me that 
there is much more to be said. 1 have not yet 
had your answer to the proposition I laid before 
you on Wednesday Jast.’ 

‘T thought you understood. But if you want 
my answer in a few plain words, you shall have 

In the twilizht he conld see her clear shining 
eyes gazing steadily and fearlessly into his. 
Craven fears began to flutter round his heart. 

‘fiector Laroche, you have lost much time 
and put youreclf to much trouble and expens> 
in hunting down a woman whose hfe, years ayo, 

ou mude a burden almost too bitter for her to 
beat and all to no purpose, You have found 
me; what then? You have made a proposition 
to me go utterly vile as altogether to dleteut your 
own ends. From this huur I know yeu not. 
I will never see or speak to you again. Tt will 
be at your peril to attempt to molest me. I 
have friends who will sce that I guff_r no harm 
at your hands, There js the dour Thosie"? 

“Ho, ho!? he erid with an hyena-bie snarl. 
©You bid me bezone, do you? Eh bun! J must 
not disobey a lady’s commands I will yo—but 
it shall be in search of Sir William.’ 

‘Your search need not take you far; Sir 
William Ridsdale is here, unde#Uhis roof.’ 

Laroche could not repress a start oi eurprize. 
He was still staring at Mora like a man at an 
utter loss whut to say vext, when s tap war 
heard at the door, which was followed a snoment 
later by the entrance of Nanette: ‘Sir Willian 
Ridsdale has sent word to say that he should 
like to see Monsieur Dc Miravel as soon as that 
gentleman is at liberty to wart upon hin.’ ; 

‘Monsicur De Miravel is at liberty to vast 
upon Sir William at once,’ said Madame De Vigne 
in clear, staccato tones‘ Nanette, couduct mon- 
gieur to Sir William’s apartment.’ 

Laroche scowled at her fur a moment. Then 
he said in a low voice: ‘Do you set me at 
defiance? Is it really that I am to tell Sir 
William everything 4’ ° Pere 

‘Yes; Leet you at defiance. Tell Sir William 
all that you know. Scelerat! do your worst 

The scowl on his face deepened; his lips 
twitched, but no sound came from them. Madame 


f & 
his heel and walked out of the room with the air 
of a whipped cur. 


By this j:me it was nearly dark ; the evening 
was close and sultry; distant thunder rever- 
berated among the hilis; there was the menace 
of a storm in the air, The grounds of the hotel 
were deserted, and just at present the house was 
as quiet aa though it were some lonely country 
mansion, instead of a huge hostelry overflowing 
with guests. It was the hour consrcrated to one 
of the most solemn duties of existunce, and, with 
few exceptions, the flock of more or less hungry 
birds of age were engaged in the pleasing 
rocess of striving to recuperate exhausted nature 
y means of five courses and a dessert, 

Nanette, after conducting Laroche to Sir 
William’s room, was on her way back to light 
the lamp in her imistress’s boudoir, when, as she 
turned a corner of the corridor, she was suddenly 
confronted by Jules, between whom and herself, 
as being of the same nationality, a pleasant little 

| Hirtation was already in full swing. The mecting 
'was so audden and the corridor so dusky, that 
une girl started, and o low cry breke from her 
ips, 

Piet | do not make a noise, I beg of you, 
ma’amselle,’ whispered Jules; ‘but tell me, ia 
madune in her room and alone?’ His face 
looked very pale in the twilight, and Nanette 
could see that he was strangely moved. 

‘ Madame is in her rvom, but she ig indispored, 
and caunot see any one this cvening—unless,’ 


she added archly, a moment after, ‘the business’ 


of monsicur with her is of very, very great 
importance,’ 

“Ah, believe me, dear ma'ainselie, it is of the 
very greatest importance. Do not delay, I beg 
jof you! Any moment T may be missed from 
the’ salle and asked for, Tell madame that the 
affair T want to see ler upon is one of life and 
death.’ 

The girl stared at him for a moment, und then 
went. 

He stole noisclersly after lier and waited ont- 
‘wide the door, DPreacntly the door apne and 
Nauette beckoned to him to enter. le went im, 
and found himaelf alone with Madame De Vigne. 

‘Pardon the question, madame,’ sant Jules; 
but may Task whether the zentlewun— Monsieur 
| De Miravel he calls himseclt-— who left this room 
(a few minutes ago is a friend of madame ? 

Madame becutue suddenly interested. ‘I have 
been acquainted with the person you name for a 
great number of yeurs, elie replied ufter 
‘moment's hesitation. 

‘Madame wonld uot Jike any harm to Lappen 
to Monsicur Jte Miravel (° 

‘Harm? No; certainly rot. I should not 
like harm to happen to any one, But your ques 
tion is a otranze one. Tell me why you sek it. 

‘I ask it, becansc Monsicur De Miravel is in 
danger of his life.’ 

sAh!’ Wer heart gave a great Jeap; she 
turned saddenly dizzy, and had tu support herself 
against the tule. 
eT have told this to madame in order that she 
| may warn Monsienr De Miravel, should she 
\think well to do so. If he wishes to save his 
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life, he must leave hero at once—to-night ; 
to-morrow may be too late.’ 

Mora was thoroughly bewildered. What she 
had just been told had the effect of a stunning 
blow upon her; it bad come so suddenly that 
for a little while her mind failed to realise the 
fall meaning of the words. 

What ey have just told me is so strange and 

8 





terrible, she said at last, ‘that you cannot wonder 
if I ask you for further particulars. You assert 
that M. De Miravel’s life is in danger. What is 


it that he has done? What crime has he com- 
mitted, that nothing less than his death can 
expiate 7’ 

ules slowly drew in his breath with an 
inspiration that sounded like a sigh. What 
he was about to tell must be told in a whisper. 
“Throughout Europe, as madame may be aware, 
there are certain secret Societies and propa- 
ganda, which, although known*by various desig- 
nations, have nearly all one great end in view. 
Of one such Society Monsicur De Miravel is, and 
has been for the last dozen years, an affiliated 
member. Nearly a year ago, several brothers 
of the Society were arrested, tried, and sen- 
tenced to long terms of imprisonment. Certain 
features of the trial proved conclusively that the 
arrests were the result of information given by 
a spy. There was a traitor in the camp; but 
who was he? That question has at length been 
answered. It has been proved beyond a doubt 
that the traitor is the man who calls himself 
Monsicur De Miravel The sentence on all 
traitors is death, De Miravel has been con- 
demned to die.’ 

‘This is horrible,’ murmured Mora 

‘It is simple justice, madame.’ 

‘Has Monsieur De Miravel any knowledge or 
suspicion of the terrible fate to which he has 
been condemned ?? 

‘None. How should he have, madaine ?’ 

Mora remained lost in thought for a few 
moments ; then she said: ‘It seems strange that 
you, in the position you occupy, should know 
all that you have told me, and yet Monsicur 
De Miravel himeclf should know nothing’ 

Jules lifted his shoulders almost imperceptibly. 
‘It may seem strange to madame; but it is not 
so in reality. I, Jules Decroze, the poor garron, 
am a humble brother uf that Society which has 
condemned the traitor De Miravel to die. I, 
too, am affiliated to the sacred cause,’ 

‘You! Oh!’ Involuntarily she moved a step 
or two farther away. 

Jules spread out his hands with a little gesture 
of deprecation, 

‘I hope you don’t run any risk yoursclf in 
telling me what you have told me this evening?’ 
ssid Mora after a few seconds of silence. 

‘If it were known that I had broken my 
oath, as I have broken it but now, I should be 
sentenced to the same fate as De Miravel. But 
that matters not. I have long owed madame a 
debt of gratitude ; to-night I have endeavoured to 
pay it! 

*You have more, far more than paid it You 
may have broken your oath, as you say, but you 
have done all that lay in your power to save a 
fellow-creature’s life.’ 

‘Fay! your sake, madame—not for his, the 
traitot 1*"rauttered Jules, 
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If Mora heard, she took no notice. ‘You 
must not remain here another moment,’ she said. 
‘You have run too much risk already. Perhaps 
I may be able to have a few words with you in 


ie to-morrow. You say that Monsieur De 
iravel must go away at once—to-night ?’ 





‘At once. If he lingers here over to- 
morrow’ He ended with one of his exprea- 
sive shrugs. 


Mora shuddered. ‘Suppose he refuses to 
believe what I tell him, and puts it down as 
an invention for the purpose of frightening him 
away 3’ 

“If madame will say these words to him, “ The 
right hand of the Czar ts frozen,” Monsieur 
De Miravel will know that she speaks the 
truth? 

A moment later the door opened and closed 
noiselessly, and Mora was alone. 


CHAPTER XY. 


When Hector Laroche was ushered into Sir 
William Ridsdale’s room, his eyes blinked invol- 
untarily. The change from the dusky twilight 
outside to the brilliantly lighted apartment in 
which he now found himself fairly dazzled him 
for the first few seconds. 

There were but two people in the room, At 
a large square table, covered with papers and 
documents written and printed, sat the baronet. 
At a smaller table, a little distance away, and 
busily writing, sat Colonel Woodruffe—‘the man 
of the portrait” os Laroche muttered to himself 
the moment his eyes lighted on him. Was it 
possible that this other man, this white-haired 
gentleman, whose gaze was bent so keenly on 
him from’ under his bushy brows, was the great 
Sir William himself? He remembered to have 
secn this person on more than one occasion walk- 
ing about the grounds in the company of Miss 
Loraine, but he had never troubled himself to 
inquire whom he might be. If he were really 
Sir William, then had he been at the hotel for 
two or three days, and he, Laroche, had never 
discovered that fact. What a blunder! 

The Frenchman placed his right hand over 
his heart and bowed obsequiously; then he 
advanced with slow, cat-like movements towards 
the table, but came to a stand while he was yet 
some three or fowt paces away. The keen eyes 
of the white-haired gentleman, fixed so persist- 
ently on him, made him feel dreadfully uncom- 
fortable. He had a great dislike to being stared 
at in that wee 

‘You are Hector Laroche, ex-déporté No. 897; 
and I am Sir William Ridsdale.’ . 

For once his start of surprise was thoroughly 
genuine. ‘How! Monsieur knows’. 

‘Everything. Madame De Vigne has disclosed 
to me the whole dreadful story of her married 
life. Her I pity from the bottom of my heart; 
but for you, scoundrel, I have no feeling save 
one of utter loathing and contempt !? 

‘Monsicur’ whined Laroche with an inde- 
scribable writhing of his long lean body. 

‘Silence, fellowd’ said Sir William sternly. 
‘It is for you to listen, and not to speak.’ He 
rose and crossed to Colonel Woodrnffe and spoke 
to him in a low voice. ; 

The baronet returned to his seat. 





‘It is not 
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toy intention to say a great deal to you, Monsieur 
Laroche,’ resumed Sir William; ‘f wish to rid 
ca deg of your presence as soon as may be ; and 
what I have to say will be very much to the 


purpose, 

Laroche writhed again, but did not speak. 
Events had taken a turn so utterly unexpected 
by him, the ground had been so com letely cut 
from under his feet, that he seemed to have 
nothing left to say. 

‘ ame De Viane is an Englishwoman, and 
as auch is entitled to the protection of the Jawa of 
her country. The first point I wish you clearly 
to understand is, that her income is settled 
strictly upon herself, and that Pas are not entitled 
to claim so much as a single franc of her money. 
This time, at least, you will not be allowed to rob 
her, as you did once before. The second point 
I wish you clearly to understand is, that if you 
in any way harm, molest, or annoy Madame De 
Vigne or her sister, you will very quickly find 
yourself within the walls of an English prison, 
where you will be able to meditate om your 
folly at your leisure, This is a matter which 
Madame De Vigne’s friends will lock to parti- 
eens consequently I warn you in time, And 
now, having proved all this to you, [ am induced, 
by certain considerations which in nowise affect 
you, to make you an offer which you will prob- 
ably see the wisdom of accepting. The con- 
ditions of my offer are these: You shall at 
once quit England and never set foot in it 
again; you shall neither write to Madame De 
Vigne nor seek to hold any communication of 
any kind whatever with her or any one con- 
nected with her. In retum for your faithful 
obedience to these instructions, you shall be paid 
an annuity of three thousand francs a year, The 
sum shall be paid you in quarterly instalments 
by my Varis agent, to whom you will present 
fuel in persun once every three months. 

hen you cease to present yourself, it shall be 
considered either that you no longer care to claim 
the annuity or that you are dead. Such is the 
offer I have to make you, Monsiur 1 aroche ; 
you can either aceent it or decline if at your 
own good pleasure ; for my own part 1 care not 
which you do.’ 

Three thousand francs a year! was Laroche's 
first thought. Why, scarcely half an hour ago, 
his wife had offered Lim just doulle the amount 
on precisely the same terms, and he Lad Jaughed 
in her face. Imbecile that he had been ! 

Coward though he was at heart, a nearly all 
braggarts are, if Laroche just then had happened 
to possess a revolver, he would have felt strongly 
tempted to make use of it and risk the conse- 
quences. How he hated those two men !—one 
white-haired, smiling, benevolent-looking,‘ as he 
had seen him walking about the grounds, but 
with such a hand of iron hidden in his velvet 
glove; the other stern, impagsive, coldly con- 
temptuous, who had taken no more notice of 
him during the interview than if he were o dog. 
Yes, he hated them both with the ferocious hatred 
of a tiger balked of the prey in which its claws 
are already fixed. ; 

This other man he felt rfearly sure was in 
love with his wife; and he was just as certain 
that Mora De Vigne was in love with him. 
Even at a time like that, it thrilled him with a 
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malicious joy to think that so long as he, Laroche, [ 
other 


was alive they could never be more to each 
than they were now. Perhapa if he had not 
appeared on the scene till a month or two 

ey might have been married by that time. 
he had only known—if he hay only had the 
slightest suspicion tliat such was tho state of 
affairs, he would have kept carefully in the back- 
ground till the newly wedded couple should have 
returned from their honeymoon, and then have 
made himself known. That would have been @ 
revenge worthy of the name, But now—— 

Sir William’s voice recalled him to realities. 
‘Perhaps you wish for a little time before you 
make up your mind 2” he said. 

Laroche shook his head. His nimble brain 
had already taken in the altered state of affaire ; 
he saw that the day had gone hopelessly against 
him, that the battle was lost, and that the only 
thing left him to do was to accept from the 
conquerors the best terms that he could induce 
them to offer. 1f only he had not refused that 
six thousand francs But to a man in his posi- 
tion even three thousand frances a year was better, 
infinitely better, than nothing. It would at least 
suffice to find him in absinth and cigarettes, and 
would serve to blunt the keen edyo of chronic 


{ impecuniosicy. 


‘Three thousand francs a year, Sir William! 
It is a bagatelle—a mero bagatulle.’ 

‘Tako it or leave it.’ 

The s:enchman spread out his hands and drew 
his shoulders wp newly to his ears. ‘Afa fool 
Thave no choice. I must accept.’ 

‘In that cause, nothing more need be said, 
except that you will leave here by tho firet train 
to-morrow morning. Here is a Lank-note with 
which to defray the expenses of your journey ; 
and here is the address of my agent, on whom 
you will please call on Weanesday morning next, 

vy Which time le will be in receipt of ny instruc- 
tions.’ Sir William pushed the note and the 
address across the table in the dircetion of Laroche 
ag though the latter were some plague-stricken 
creature with whom he was fearful of coming into 
, closer eoutact. 

The Frenchman advanced a step or two, picked 
up the papers, and put them away slowly and 
carefully tuside his pocket-book, lovking the 
baronet full in the cyes ashe did so, Lis teeth 
were bard eet, and his |reath camo ond went 
with a fuller rise and fall than usual, but other- 
wise there was nothing to betray the tempeat 
of passion at work within him. When he had 
pot his pocket-bouk away again, and still with 
j his eyes bent full en the baronet, he said in @ 
low, decp voice: ‘It is possible, Sir William, 
that we may some day mect again,’ Then with 
a nod, that wight mean much or that might have 
no meaning at nl}, he turned and walked slowly 
out of the room, 

The }renchman found Nanctte waiting for 
him in ihe corridor ‘if you please, monsieur, 
my mistr:ss desires to see you in her room 
immediately op a matter of much importance,’ 

‘Can it be taat she is going to renew the 
offer of the six thousand francs?’ was the firat 
question that Taroche osked himself. Check- 
matea uf every turn though he had been, and 
though all bis fine castles in the air had come 
{tumbling about his cars, he began to hope 
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that more might be aaved from the wreck than 
had seemed probable only a few minutes ago, 
and it was not without a certain revival of 
spirita and a certain return to his old braggadocio 
manner that he followed Nanette to Madame De 
Vignes room. Just as he waa passing the stair- 
case window, the lightning’s lurid scroll unrolled 
itgelf for an instant against the walls of blackness 
outside. Laroche shuddered, he knew not why. 
A moment or two later he found himself once 
more in the presence of his wife. In the interim, 
the lamp had been lighted and the curtains 
drawn. 


A FEW NOTES ON PERSIAN ART. 


Tae limner's art in Persia has few patrons, and 
the professional draughtsman of the present day 
in that country must needs be an cnthusiast, 
and an art-lover for art’s sake, as his remunera- 
tion is so small as to be a mere pittance ; and the 
man who can live by his brush must be clever 
indeed. The Persians are an eminently practical 
people, and buy nothing unless it be of actual 
utility ; hence the artist has generally to sink to 
the mere decorator; and as all, even the very 
rich, expect a great deal for a little money, the 
work must be scamped in order to produce a 
great effect for a paltry reward. The artists, 
moreover, are all eclf-taught, or nearly 0, 
pupilage merely consisting of the drudgery of 
preparing the canvas, panel, or other material 
for the master, mixing the colours, filling in back- 
grounds, varnishing, &e. There are no schools of 
art, no lectures, no museums of old or contem- 
porary masters, no canons of taste, no drawing 
from nature or the modcl, no graduated studies, 
or system of any kind. There is, however, a 
certain custom of adhering to tradition and the 
conventional; and most of the art-workmen of 
Tran, save the select few, are mere reproducers of 
the ideas of their predecessors. 

The system of perspective is erroncous; but 
neither example nor argument can alter the views 
of a Persian artist on this subject. Leaving aside 
the wonderful blending of colours in native car- 
pets, tapestries, and embroiderica, all of which 
improve by the toning influence of age, the 
modern Persian colourist is remarkable for his 
skill in the constant use of numerous gaudy ond 
incongruous colours, yet making one harmonious 
and effective whole, which surprises us by its 
daring, but compels our reluctant admiration. 

Persian pictorial art is original, and it is cheap ; 
the wages of a clever artist are about one shilling 
and sixpence a day. In fact, he is a mere day- 
labourer, and his terms are, so many days’ pay 
for a certain picture. In this pernicious system 
of time-work lics the cause of the acamping of 
many really ingenious pieces of work. 

Asa copyist the Persian is unrivalled ; he has 
a more than Chinese accuracy of reproduction ; 
every copy is a fae-simile of its original, the detail 
being acamped, or the reverse, according to the 
acale of payment. In unoriginal work, such as 
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the multiplication of some popular design, a man 
will pass a lifetime, because he finds it pay better 
to do this than to originate. This kind of unori- 
ginal decoration is most frequent in the painted 
mirror cases and book-covers, the designs of which 
are ancient; and the painter merely reproduces 
the successful and popular work of some old and 
forgotten master. 

But where the Persian artist shines is in his 
readiness to undertake any style or subject ; 
geometrical patterns—and they are very clever 
in originating these ; scroll-work scenes from the 
poets ; likenesses, miniatures, paintings of flowers 
or birds; in any media, on any substance, oils, 
water, or enamel, and painting on porcelain ; all 
are produced with rapidity, wonderful spirit, and 
striking originality. In landscape, the Persian is 
very weak; and his attempts at presenting the 
nude, of which he is particularly fond, are mostly 
beneath contempt. A street scene will be painted 
in oils and varnished to order ‘in a week’ on a 
canvas a yard square, the details of the painting 
desired being furnished in conversation. While 
the patron is speaking, the artist rapidly makes an 
outhne sketch in while paint; and any suggested 
alterations are made in a few seconds by the facile 
hand of the ustad nakosh (master-painter), a term 
used to distinguish the artist from the mere 
pertrait-painter or akkas, a branch of the profes- 
sion much despised by the artists, a body of men 
who consider their art a mechanical one, and their 
guild no more distinguished than those of other 
handicraftsmen. 

A Persian artist will always prefer to repro- 
duce rather than oriyinate, because, as a copy will 
sell for the same price as an original, by multi- 
plication more moncy can be carned in a certain 
time, than by the exercise of originality. Rarely, 
amony the better class of artists, is anything actu- 
ally out of drawing ; the perspective is of course 
faulty, and resembles that of early specimens of 
Byzantine art. Such monstrosities as the making 
the principal personages giants, and the subsi- 
diaries dwarfs, are common; while the beauties 
are represented as much bejewelled ; but this ia 
done to please tht, buyer’s taste, and the artist 
knows its absurdity. There is often considerable 
weakness as to the rendering of the extremities ; 
but as the Persian artist never draws, save in por- 
traiture, from the life, this is not to be wondered 
at. 

The writer has before him a fair instance of 
the native artist's rendering of the scene at the 
administration of the bastinado. This picture is 
an original painting in oils, twenty-four inches 
by sixteen, on pamer-mdché. The details were 
given to the artist by the writer in conversation, 
sketched by him in white paint on the papier- 
mdché during the giving of the order, in the 
course of half an hour; and the finished picture 
was completed, varnished, and delivered in a 
week. The price paid for this original work in 
oils in 1880 was seven shillings and sixpence. 
The costumes are quite accurate in the minutest 
detail; the many and staring colours employed 
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are such as are in actual use; while the 
mise en. scine is very correct. 

Many similar oil-paintings were executed for 
the writer by Persian artiste, giving graphic 
renderings of the manners and customs of this 
little-known country. They were always equally 
spirited, and minutely correct as to costume and 
detail, at the same low price; a small present 
for an extraordinarily successful performance 
gladdening the heart of the artist Ibeyoud his 
expectations. 

As to original work by Persian artists in water- 
colour, remuneration is the same—so much per 
diem. A series of water-colours giving minute 
details of Persian life were wished ; and a clever 
artist was found ag anxious to proceed as the 
writer was cager to obtain the sketches. The 
commission was given, and the subjects desired 
carefully indicated to the artist, who, by a rapid 
outline sketch in pencil, showed his intelligence 
and grasp of the subject The writer, delighted at 
the thought of securing a correct and permanent 
reeord of the manners and customs of a little- 
known people, congratulated himself. But, alas ! 
he counted his chickens before hatching ; for the 
artist, on coming with his neat water-colour, 
demanded, and received, a double wage. A 
similar result followed the finishing of each 
drawing ; and though the first. only cost three 
shillings, and the second six, the writer was 
reluctantly compelled to stop his commissions, 
after paying four times the price of the first for 
his third water-colour, on the artist demanding 
twenty-four shillings for a fourth—not that the 
work was more, but as he found himself appre- 
ciated, the wily painter kept to arithmetical pro- 
pression as lus scale of charge; a very simple 
principle, which all artists must devoutly wi-h 
they could insist on. 

or a reduced copy of a rather celebrated 
painting, of which che ficures were life-size, of 
what might be called, comparatively speaking, a 
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| young diplomate who accompanied the English 
mission to Persia in the relgn of our Queen 
Elizabeth, is still admired as a type of adolescent 
beauty. He is represented with auburn hair in 
the correct costume of the period ; and copies of 
his portrait are still often painted on the pens 
cases of amateurs, These pen-casea, or inlamdans 
are the principal occupation of the miniature- 
painter. As one-fourth of the male population 
of Persia can write, and as each man has one or 
more pen-cases, the artist finds a constant market 
for his wares in their adornment. The pen-case 
is a box of wer-miché eight inches long, an 
inch anda halt broad, and the sume deep. Some 
of them, painted by artists of renown, are of great 
value, forty pounds being a common price to 
i pay for such a work of art by a rich ainateur, 
Several fine specimens may be seen in the Persian 
Collection at the South Kensington Museum. It 
is possible io spend a year's hard work on the 
miniatures painted on a pen-case. These are very 
minute and beautify’, The writer posscases a 
| pen-case painted dufing the lifetime of Futteh 
Ali Shah, a king of Persia who reigned long and 
well, All the faces—none more than a quarter 
of an inch in diameter—ure likenesses; and the 
jlong black beard of the king reaching to his 
waist, is not exaggerated, for such beurds are 
common in Persia. 

Bookbinding in Persia is an art, and not a 
trade ; aud here the flower and bird painter tinds 
, his employment. Bright bindings of boards with 
;@ leather buck are decorated by the artist, prin- 
i¢ipally with presentments of birds and flowers 
‘beth being a strange inixture of nature and 
‘imagination ; fur if a Persian artist in this branch 
thinks that he can improve on nature in the 
matter of colour, he attempts it. The most 
|ntartling productions are the result; his nightin- 
| wales being birds of Sa pea plumage, and the 
‘colours of some of his flowers saying much for 
his imagination, This incthod of ‘painting the 








Persian old master—for this reduction, in oils, ; lily’ is common in Persia; for the narcivsugs— 
fourteen inches by eight, and fairly well done, | bouquets of which form the constant ornament 
the charge was a sovereign. The jicce was! in spring of cven the poorest homes-—is usually 
ainted on a panel. The subject is 2 royal | ‘improved’ by rings of coloured paper, silk, or 
Paanredie scene in Ispahan—the date a century velvet being mitra uced over the inner ring of 
and a half ago. The dresses are those of the; petals, Startling floral novelties sre the result ; 
time—the ancient court costume of Persia. The | and the European secing them for the first time, 
king in a brocaded robe is represented scated on | is mvariably deceived, and cheated into admira- 
acarpet at the head of a roomPhis drinking-cup ‘tion of what turns out afterwards to be a trans- 
in his hand; while his courtiers are squatted | parent trick, Of course, this syatein of binding 
in two rows at the sides of the roum, «wid are | each book in an original cover of its own, 
also carousing. Minstrels and singers v'-upy the | among a nation so literary ax the Persians, gives 
forecround of the picture; and a row of hand-/a continuous and lnalthy impetus to the art of 
some dancing-girls form the ceutral group. All| the flower- ainter, ; 
the figures are portraits of historical personages ;! Euamelling in Persia is a dying art. The beat 
and in the copy, the likenesses are faithfully ; enamels are done on gold, and often surrounded 
retained. jby a ring or frame vt transparent cnamel, grass- 
The palaces of Ispahan are decorated with! green in colour, This grecn enamel, or rather 
large oil-paintings by the most eminent Persian | transparent paste, is supposed io be peculiar to 
artists of their day. All are life-size, and uone | the Persian artist. At times, the told is hammered 
are devoid of merit. Some are very clever, par- | into depressions, which are filled with designs 
ticularly the likenesses of Futteh Ali Shah and ‘in enamel sn a white paste, the spaces between 
his sons, several of whom were strikingl like | the depressions heing burnished gold. Large 
their father. As Futteh Ali Shah had an acknow- ; plagues are frequently enamelled on gold for the 
ledged family of seventy-two, this latter fact is rich ; and often the golden water-pipes are 
curious. These paintings are without frames, | decorated with ¢ amels, cither alone, or In com- 
having been made in the w: 


alls to receive | bination with incrusted gems. 
em. The Virgin Mary is frequently represented 


Yet another field remains to the Persian artist 
in these mural paintings; also a Mr Strachey, a; —that of engraving on gold, silver, brass, copper, 





: and iron. Here the work is usually artistically 
i good, and always original, no two pieces being 
: e, 


Something must be said about the artist and 
his studio. Abject poverty is the almost uni- 
versal lot of the Persian artist. He is, however, 
an educated man, and generally well read. His 
matvellous memory helps him to retain the tra- 
ditional attributes of certain well-known figures : 
the black-bearded Ristum (the Persian Hercules), 
and his opponent the Deev Suffid or White 
Demon ; Leila and Mujnin, the latter of whom 
retired to the wilderness for love of the beautiful 
Leila; and in a painfully attenuated state, all 
his ribs being very apparent, is always repre- 
sented ag conversing with the wild beasts, who 
sit around him in various attitudes of respectful 
attention. Dr Tanner could never hope to reach 
the stage of interesting emaciation to which 
the Persian artists represent Mujntin to have 
attained. Another popular subject is that of 
Solomon in all his glory. 

These legends are portrayed with varying art 
but unquestionable spirit, and often much 
humour; while the poctical legends of the 
mythical history of ancient Persia, fo of strange 
imagery, find apt illustrators in the Persian 
artist. The palmy days of book-illustration have 
departed ; the cheap reprints of Bombay have 
taken away the ratson @étre of the caligraphist 


and book-illustrators, and the few really great 
artists who remain are employed by the present 
Shah in illustrating his great copy of the Arabian 
Nigh by miniatures which emulate the beauty 
an, 


detail of the best specimens of ancient 
monkish art, or in making bad copies of European 
lithographs to ‘adorn’ the w of the royal 
palaces. 

As for the painter's studio, it is usually a 
bare but light apartment, open to the winds, 
in a corner of which, on a acrap of matting, the 
artist kneels, sitting on his heels. (It tires an 
oriental to sit in a chair.) A tiny table a fodt 
high holds all his materials ; his paints are mixed 
on a tile; and his palette is uenally a bit of 
broken crockery. His brushes he makes himself. 
Water-pipe in moutb—a luxury that even an 
artist can afford, in a country where tobacco is 
fourpence a pound—his work held on his knee 
in his lefp hand, without a mahl-stick or the 
asaistance of a colour-man, the artist squats con- 
tentedly of his work. He is ambitious, proud of 
his powers, and loves his art for art’s sake. 
Generally, he does two classes of work—the one 
the traditional copies of the popular scenes before 
described, or the painting on pen-cases—by this 
he lives; the other purely ideal, in which he 
deals with art from a higher point of view, and 
practises the particular branch which he affects. 

As a painter of likenesses, the Persian seldom 
succeeds in flattering. The likeness is assuredly 
obtained ; but the sitter is usually Bt and 
a caricature is generally the result. This is not 
the case in the portraits of females, and in the 
ideal heads of women and children. The large 
dreamy eye and long lashes, the full red lips, and 
naturally high colour, the jetty or dark auburn 
locks (a colour caused by the use of henna, a dye) 
of the Persian women in their natural luxuriance, 
lend themselves to the successful production of 
the peculiarly felicitous representation of female 





beauty in which the Persian artist delights 
Accuracy in costume is highly prized, and the 
minutia of dress are inidieated with much aptneas, 
the varied pattern of o shawl or scarf bei 
rendered with almost Chinese detail, Beauty 
the brunette type is the special choice of the 
artist and amateur, and ‘salt’—as a high-coloured 
complexion is termed—is much admired. 

Like the ancient Byzantine artist, the Persian 
makes s free use of gold and silver in his work. 
When wishing to represent the i gas metals, 
he first gilds or silvers the desired portion of the 
canvas or panel, and then with a fine brush puts 
in shadows, &. In this way a strangely magnifi- 
cent effect is produced. The presentments of 
mailed warriors are done in this way; and the 
jewelled chairs, thrones, and gobleta in which the 
oriental mind delights. Gilt backgrounds, too, 
are not uncommon, and their effect is far from 
displeasing. 

@ painting of portraits of Mohammed, Ali, 
Houssein, and Hassan—the last three, relatives of 
the Prophet, and the principal martyred saints 
in the Persian calendar, is almost a trade in iteelf, 
though the representation of the human form is 
contrary to the Mohammedan religion, and the 
saints are generally represented as veiled and face- 
less figures, Yet in these particular cases, custom 
has over-ridden religious law, and the Schamayal 
(or portrait of Ali) is common. He is represented 
as a portly personage of swarthy hue; his dark 
and scanty beard, which is typical of the family 
of Mohammed, crisply curled ; his hand is grasp- 
ing his sword; and he is usually depicted as 
wearing a green robe and turban (the holy colour 
of the Seyyuds or descendants of the Prophet). A 
nimbus surrounds his head; and he is seated on 
an antelope’s skin, for the Persians say that skins 
were a in Arabia before the luxury of carpets 
was known there. 

Humble as is the lot of the Persian artist, he 
expects to be treated by the educated with con- 
sideration, and would be terribly hurt at any 
want of civility. One well-known man, Agha 
Abdullah of Shiraz, generally insisted on regaling 
the writer with coffee, which he at himself 
when his studio was visited. To have declined 
this would have been to give mortal offence. On 
one of these visits, his little brasier of charcoal 
was nearly extinguished, and the host bad recourse 
to a curious kind U8 fire-igniter, reviver, or rather 
steam-blast, that as yet is probably undescribed 
in books. It was of hammered copper, and 
had a date on it that made it three hundred 
years old. It was fairly well modelled; and 
this curious domestic implement was in the 
similitude of a small duck preening ita breast; 
consequently, the open beak, having a spout 
similar to that of a tea-kettle, was directed 
downwards, The Persian poured an ounce or 80 
of water into the copper bird, and placed it on 
the expiring embers. Certainly the result was 
surprieing. In a few minutes the small quantity 
of water boiled fiercely; a jet of steam was 
emitted from the open bill, and very shortly the 
charcoal was burning brightly. The water havi 
all boiled away, the, Persian triumphantly remov: 
this scientific bellows with his tongs, and pre- 
pared coffee. 

No mention has been made of the curious 
bazaar pictures, sold for a few pence, These cost 
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Httle, but are very clever, and gi 

tle, bu ery ¢ give free scope for 
ty, which is the great ghaasteristtb of 
the Persian artist. They consist of studies of 
town-life, ideal pictares of dancing-girla, and 
such-like. All are bold, ingenious, an original. 
But bazaar pictures would take a chapter to 
themselves, and occupy more space than can be 
spared, 





COLONEL REDGRAVE LEGACY. 
IN FOUR CHAPTERS.—CONCLUBION. 


WE must ask the reader to accompany us to Bury 
Street, St James’s, and learn how Miss Jones has 
borne the calamity of her lodger’s good fortune ; 
for calamity Martha considered the munificent 
legacy of Colonel Redgrave, so far as her own 
matrimonial prospects were concerned. If thesv 
prospects were dubious prior to his death, they 
were now nearly hopeless. ‘Liis was a fact the 
housekeeper was unable to conceal from herself, 
in spite of her efforts to take » sanguine view 
of affairs) The letters of Septimus were more 
business-like than ever, and Miss Jones agreed 
with her mother that if Septimus chose to contract 
a matrimonial alliance, they would be powerless 
to interpose the smullest obstacle to prevent it. 
About this time, Mr Bradbury, the second occu- 
pant of apartments in Bury Street, returned frum 
Monreo, where he had been spending his annual 
vacation. Mr Bradbury was a lawyer and ao 
bachelor, and about sixty-five years of age. He 
was in no respect a favourite with Miss Jones, 
who in the course of a long residence had learned 
some of the faults and fuilings of her legal tenant. 
The most important of these was a love of 
gambling. At times, the mental depression of 
the lawyer was so excessive, that Martha cnter- 
taincd fears that he would be guilty of some rash 
act which would render notorious the hitherto 
quict house in Bury Street. But a swiden turn 
in Fortune’s wheel would disperse the mental 
clouds of the gambler, and he would reswwe 
his usual cheerful manner and speech. On the 
evening of his arrival from Monaco, he dined 
in a more than usual recherchémanner, and when 
tho dessert had been placed on the table, he 
requested the presence of Miss Jones for a brief 
space, to discuss a very important :watter of 
business. Mr Bradbury was a thin, spare man, 
with keen’ restless gray eyes, which took in the 
gurroundings at a glance. He sat in his luxurious 
armchair, with his feet crossed on a footstool, 
and as he held up a glass of ’47 port to the light 
of the chandelier, he looked the picture of com- 
fort and happy enjoyment. Yet was the mind 
of that man racked with consuming cares, for 
he had had a bad time of it at Monaco, and he 
had not only lost his own cash, but & con- 
siderable sum belonging to other people, in the 
shape of trust moneys, &. He requested Miss 
Jones to be seated, also to take a glass of wine. 
Miss Jones complied with the first request, but 
declined the second, 
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‘T have only learned the death of Colonel 
Redgrave at Shanklin since my return to London, 
I must have accidentally omitted at Monaco read- 
ing that portion of the Times which contained 
the announcement. On a memorable occasion I 
transacted some legal business for him. My fellow. 
lodger Mr Redgrave appears to have tumbled inte 
a good thing in the shape of a very handsome 
legacy.’ Mr Bradbury paused a moment; but 
Miss Jones made no response, but sat with her 
large black eyes fixed on the twitching features 
of the lawyer, who was now evidently under the 
influence of strong excitement. ‘I have not lived 
all these years under your comfortable roof, Miss 
Jones, without becoming acquainted with the 
special relations which exist between Mr Red- 
rave and yourself.’ Again the lawyer paused, 
in expectation of Miss Jones making some 
reply. ‘I meangthat I have ever considered 
Misa Jones as the curtain and future Mra Red- 
grave. 

‘You can hardly expect me, Mr Bradbury, to 
answer such a statement, replied Martha in a 
auinewhat severe tone. 

‘I cannot. But it is necessary that I should 
assume auch to be the case. You do not deny 
it? Now, J can put twenty thousand pounds into 
the scale which contains your right to become 
Mra Redgrave, and I can deprive him of that 
amount, ‘f he declines to make you his wife. I 
do not wish to speak against your future husband, 
but he is selfish and svarictous, and I think he 
will succumb to the temptation I have it in my 
ower to lay before him. A short time before 
q started for Monaco, Colonel Redgrave called 
on me at my office, I had known him many 
years ago in India. le desired me to draw u 
a will, in which he revoked the bequest to Mr 
Septimus Redgrave in toto, He had not been 
preporene with his cousin latterly; in fact, 
ne had conceived the most intense dislike for 
him. He preferred that I should execute the 
will, instead of employing Mr Lockwood, the 
son of the late family lawyer, for what reason 
I know not’ Mr Bradbury rose from his 
chair, and unlocking a small cabinet, produced 
a folded parchment suitubly indorsed, ‘Here 
ia the veritable last will and testament of the 
late CoLnonzL Keparavs, in which the date 
and purport of the previous will are special 
mentioned, duly signed and properly witnestall 
I need scarcely say. If I were to put it in 
yonder fire, nothing could disturb Mr Red- 
ray. in the enjoyment of his legacy. Now, 
i am going to place implicit conlidence in your 
honour, Misa Sones f shall require ten per 
cent, or two thousand pounds. You shall 
require the hand in marriage of Mr Septimus 
Redgrave. Should he refuse these terms, this 
will shall be enforced, anl ifr Redgrave loses 
twenty thousand pounds, and a lady who, I am 
convinced, would make him an excellent wife. 
You will naturally say: “Why should Mr Brad- 
bury ran the risdk of patel servitude for such a 
sum as two thousand pounds?” In reply, I 
deny that I run any risk, and that sum of monay 
will stave off b aier consequences than I care to 


name.’ 
It would be difficuit to Cescribe the whirlwind | 


of mental emotion which agitated the bosom of 
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Martha as she listened to the harangue of the 
lawyer, On the one hand she saw the possibility 
of realising her life-long ambition, of becoming 
the wife of.a man with an income of nearly 
two thousand a year, not to speak of the social 

ition attending it. Martha remembered read- 
ing a novel by one of the most popular authors 
of our time, wherein the heroine committed a 
far more heinous offence with respect to a will 
than its mere suppression, and yet the delinquent 
preserved not only the love and esteem of all the 
characters of the tale, but even the good opinion 
of the readers thereof. 

The lawyer watched the flushed check of his 
listener with feclinga of hope, and plied poor 
Martha with such specious arguments as to the 
nullity of risk and the immense gain to be derived 
from the prosecution of his plan, that she at 
length consented to proceed to Shanklin by an 
early train on the following morning and seek 
8 private interview with Mr Redgrave. As she 
rose to depart, Martha inquired of the lawyer 
the name of the fortunate recipient of the legacy. 
‘Miss Blanche Fraser,’ was the reply. 


Mr Redgrave was considerably astonished on 
the moming following the interview we have 
described when Miss Jones was announced. 
He pulled out his watch, and finding it wanted 
an hour to luncheon, decided to sco her at once. 
He found Martha in the library. She was pale 
and excited. ‘Well, Martha, I hope nothing is 
the matter? All well in Bury Street?’ 

‘Yes, Mr Redgrave. I wish to speak to you in 
private,’ 

‘Well, speak away, Martha,’ retorted Septimus, 
somewhat testily. 

‘Pardon me; walls have cars. 
into the grounds?’ 

Septimus paused a moment, surprised at the 
request, but presently assented. THe led the wav 
through the fall and finally stopped in a small 
orchard adjoining the garden. ‘Now, Martha, 
you can speak with as much sceurity as if you 
were in the middle of Salisbury Tlain.’ 

*I am the bearer of ill news.’ 

Sepants turned pale as he beheld the unaccus- 
tomed expression of the features of the speaker. 

‘But it is in my power to ward off the blow, 
or, I should say, in your power. I will come to 
the point at once. The late Colonel Redgrave 
employed Mr Bradbury to make a subsequent 
will, in which he annulled the will by which 
you inherit your legacy,’ 

Septimus felt his knees tremble bencath him, 
his teeth chattered, and he ataggered towards a 
garden-seat which was close at hand. 

Martha beheld with satisfaction the effect of 
the communication upon her auditor. 

He gasped forth : ‘And who is the legatee 2’ 

‘Misa Blanche Fraser. 

‘Gracious powers! The lady to whom I pro- 
osed !’ These words were not lost on Murtha. 
hey gave her increased determination to pro- 

ceed with her dangerous mission. 

‘You can still retain the fortune, if you will 
perform an act of tardy justice.’ 

“What do you mean?’ exclaimed Septimus, 
with a lurking suspicion of the nature of the 
act required. 

‘Listen patiently for a few moments, For 
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twenty-five years you have been a resident under 
my mother’s roof; during fifteen years of that 
time you have treated me ag something more than 
a housekeeper ; you have treated me as a friend. 
In return, I have been to you as a sister. I have 
watched over your comforts in health, have 
nursed you in sicknesa, and wasted all my young 
days in waiting for the moment when you would 
reward my life-long devotion by making me your 
wife. 

‘My wife!’ retorted Septimus angrily. ‘ Ridi- 
culous !? 

‘Unless you do so,’ pursued Martha, ‘the second 
will will be put in force.’ , 

‘And how do you propose to set aside that 
will, if you become my wife?’ exclaimed Sep- 
timus. 

‘By simply putting it into the fire,’ 
Martha in a calm decided tone. 

Now, it was almost instantaneously apparent 
to Martha that both she and Mr Bradbury had 
displayed a deplorable lack of judgment, when 
they unanimously came to the conclusion that 
i Pil Redgrave would eagerly seize the bait 
held out to him by the destruction of the second 
will, Selfish and avaricious he might be, but 
not sufficiently so to induce him to stain his 
conscience with the commission of so great a crime 
as that suggested to him by a man in dire 
extremity, and a woman who hoped to realise 
her life-long ambition by one grand oe 

‘You cannot mean what you say, Miss Jones, 
at least I hope not,’ exclaimed Septimus in a 
severe tone. ‘You have been led into this by 
that man Bradbury, whom I have always con- 
sidered a great scoundrel’ 

*You refuse my offer then?’ said Martha in 
a voice pregnant with despair. 

‘I will not condescend to answer you,’ said 
Septimus. ‘You had better return at once to 
London. I cannot offer you any hospitality. 
Jn_the first place, my sisters have a strong pre- 
judice against you, which I must say is not 
without warrant ; and in the second place, I am 
engaged to be marricd to the mother of the 
fortunate Iegatee. So, if I do not become the 
possessor of the wealth of the late Colonel Red- 
grave, my wife’s daughter will inherit; so the 
money will still be in the family.—Good-morning.’ 

Septimus bowed, and would have left the 
unhappy Martha~ without further speech; but 
the housekeeper caught him by the arm, as she 
eried in hoarse accents: ‘At least you will pro- 
mise never to mention to any human being the 
scheme I proposed for your benefit?’ 

‘I promise, curtly replied Septimus, and left 
the orchard without more ado, the wretched 
Martha gazing after his retreating figure with 
features on which despair in its acutest phase 
was deeply written. 

We have but little to add respecting the per- 
sonages who have figured in our tale. Mrs Fraser 
was, as the reader will readily imagine, inexpres- 
sibly mortified at so suddenly losing the legacy 
bequeathed by the late Colonel Redgrave. But 
if anything could soften the blow, it was the fact 
that the fortunate .recipient was her only child, 
her dear Blanche, who was shortly afterwards 
married to Mr Frank Lockwood. On the same 
day Mrs Fraser changed her name for that of 
Redgrave. 
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Septimus never entered the house in Bury 
Street again, employing an agent for the removal 
of his household gods and the numerous curios 
he had accumulated during his long residence 
as the tenant of Mrs Jones, 

Immediately after the failure of his nefarious 
Roe Mr Bradbury posted the second will to 

fiss Blanche Fraser, and immediately thereafter 
disappeared from Bury Street and Lincoln’s Inn. 
Several unfortunate individuals suffered severely 
in consequence, as it was found that large sum: 
intrusted to him by confiding clients had dis- 
appeared, ‘leaving not a wrack behind.’ 

fr Lockwood is now one of the most rising 

solicitors in London; his undeniable abilities, by 
a singular coincidence, being universally recog- 
nised immediately after the inheritance by his 
wife of Colonel Redyrave's legacy. 





WHAT'S IN A NAME? 


WHEN we sre told that ‘a rose by any other 
name would smell as sweet,’ the fact appears te 
be self-evident. Yet there was a time when! 
there was something in a name. We have 
abundant evidence from the history of the 
ancients, and from obscrvations of savage tribes, 
to show that they believed in some inseparable 
and mysterious connection betwecn a name and 
the object bearing it, which has given rise to a 
remarkable series of superstitions, some of which 
hav? left traces even amongst ourselves, 

The Jews believed that the name of a child 
would have a great influence in shaping its 
career; and we have a remarkable instance of 
this sort of superstition in quite a different 
quarter of the world. Catlin, the historian of 
the Canadian Indians, tells us that when he was 
among the Mohawks, an old chief, by way of 
paying him a great compliment, insisted on 
conferring upon him his own name, Cuyen- 
doronquc. ‘He had been,’ Catlin explains, 
noted warrior; aud told me that new T had a 
right to assume to myself all the acts of valour 
he had performed, and that now my name would 
echo from hill to hill over all the Five Nations’ 

The generosity of the Mghawk chief will 


that it is seldom the superstition takes the form 


contrary, most savages are very much opposed to 
mentioning their names. A well-known writer 
points out that the Indians of British Columbia 
have a strange prejudice against telling their 
own names, aud his observation is confirmed by 
travellers all over the world. In many tribes 
if the indiscreet question is asked them, they 
will nudge their neighbour and get him to answer 
for them. The mention of a name by the un- 
wary lias sometimes been followed by unpleasant 
results, We are told, for insta.ce, by Mr Black- 
house, of a native lady of Wan Diemen’s Land 
who stoned an English gentleman for having, } 
in his ignorance of Tasmanian etiquette, 
mentioned the name of one of her sons. 
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Nothing | of the converse of the principle of euphemism 
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will induce a Hindu woman to mention the 


name of her husband; in alluding to him she 
uses & variety of descriptive epithets, such as 
‘the master,’ &., but avoids his proper name 
wit, as scrupulous care as members of the 
House of Commons when speaking of each 
other in the course of debate. Traces of this 
may be seen even in Scotland; one may often 
come across women jn rural districts who are 
in the habit of epeaking of their husbands by 
no other name than ‘he.’ To such an extent 
is this superstition carried among eome savage 
tribes, that the real names of chiluren are con- 
cealed from their birth upwards, and they are 
known by fictitious names until their death, 

The fear of witchcraft probably is the expla- 
nation of all those supvratitions. If a namo gets 
known to a sorcerer, he can use it as a handle 
wherewith to wotk his spells upon the bearer. 
When the Romans luid siege to a town, they 
set about at once f discover the name of its 
tutelary deity, so that they might coax the god 
iuto surrendering hia charge. In order to pre- 
vent their receiving tho same treatinent at the 
hands of their enemies, they carefully concealed 
the name o: the tutelary deity of Rome, and are 
said to have killed Valerius Soranua for divulging 
it. We have several examples tn our nursery 
tales of the concealment of a nance being con- 
nected with a spell, Jt is made use of by 
Wagner in the plot cf hia opera of Lohengrin, 
where the hero, ywlling to thy cnriosity of his 
laly-love, davulyes the secret of his name, ond 
has in consequence to leave her and return to 6 
atute of enchantment. In Grimm’s tale of The 
Gold Spinner, again, we have an Instance of a 
spell being broken by the discuvery of the 
sorcerers Dame. 

Reluctance to mention names reaches its height 
in the case of dangerous or mysterious agencics. 
In Borneo, the natives avoid naming the small- 
In Germany, the hare must not be named, 


was, reckoned by the Aberdeenshire fishermen 
an act of mmpicty, the pumshment of which to 
he averted only by some mysterious charm. The 
Laplanders never tention the uame of the bear, 
but prefer to speak of him as ‘the old man with 
the dur-coat.’ The motive here appears to be 
a fear that by naming the dreaded object his 


is preserved in cue of our commonest sayings, 
Even if the olgect of terror docx not actually 
appear, he will ut least hmten when he hears his 
name : and if anything unpleasant is said of him 
he is iikely to resent it. Hence, in order to avoid 
even the semblance of reproach, his very nume 
is made flattering. This phenomenon, generally 
termed cuphemism, is of very common occurrence, 
The Greeks, fur example, called the Furies the 
©Well-disposed ones ;’ and the wicked fairy Puck | 
was christened ‘Rubin Goodfellow’ by the English 
peasantry. Tc modern Greeks euphemise the 
name cf vinegar into ‘the sweet one’ Were its 
real name to be mentioned, all the wine in the 
We have an example 
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at work in the case of mothers among the savage 
tribes of Tonquin giving their children hideous 
names in order to frighten away evil spirits 
from molesting them. 

It is, however, in the case of the most dreaded 
and most mysterious of all our enemies—Death 
—that the superstition becomes most apparent. 
“The very name of Death,’ eays Montaigne, 
‘strikes terror into people, and makes them 
cross themselves.’ Even the unsuperstitious have 
a vague reluctance to mentioning this dreaded 
mame. Rather than say, ‘If Mr So-and-so should 
die” we say, ‘If anything should happen to Mr 
So-and-so.’ The Romans preferred the expres- 
sion ‘He has lived’ to ‘He ia dead.’ ‘M. Thiers 
a vécu’ was the form in which that statesman’s 
death was announced ; not ‘M. Thiers est mort.’ 

The same reluctance is noticeable in mentioning 
the names of ons who are dead. A writer 
on the Shetland Ikles tells us that no persua- 
pion will induce a widow to mention her dead 
husband’s name. When we do happen to allude 
toa deceased friend by name, we often add some 
such expression as ‘Rest his soul!’ by way of 
antidote to our rashness; and this expression 
seems to have been used by the Romans in the 
same way. As might be expected, we find this 
carried to a great cxtreme among savaces. In 
some tribes, when a man dies who bore the name 
of some common object—‘fire,’ for instance—the 
name for fire must be altered in consequence ; 
and as proper names among savages are almost 
invariably the names of common objects, the rapid 
change that takes yee in the language and the 
inconvenience resulting therefrom may be ima- 
gined. Civilisation has indeed made enormous 
progress from this cumbersome superstition to 
our own piilosophy, which can ask with haughty 
indifference, ‘What’s in a name ¢? 


THE HAUNTED BRIDGE. 
A TALE OF THE HIGHLANDS. 


Tuere are probably few readers who are 
not familiar, to a greater or lesser extent, with 
the well-ventilated subject of superstition in 
the Highlands of Scotland There are few 
mountain countries throughout the world that 
are not rich in lore and legend relating to the 
supernatural: their very configuration suggests 
that agencies more than ordinary have been 
employed in shaping out their features, It is 
curious to notice bow very largely the demo- 
niac theory enters into the calculations of the 
peasantry, For one Fairy glen or knowe there 
are a dozen Devil’s mills, bridyes, caldrons, or 
eee in fact, it is almost always the 

ings that are supposed to be baleful and 
inimical to the human race that have had their 
personality perpetuated in these legends, This 
certainly seems a little incongruous; but as this 
ia not a treatise on demonology, we are content 
to leave it so. 

Superstition is part of the being of the moun- 
taineer. Brave even to rashness, he will face the 
natural dangers that beset his life—in the torrent, 
on the peak, or in the forest; he fears no odds 
when he meets his foes. And yet this man, who 
can tread the dizzy ledge on the face of a 
precipice, who can hurl himself on levelled stec), 


is more timid and frightened than a child, when 

he conceives that forces other than earthly are 
being brought to bear on him. It is partly to the 
style and manner of his life that he owes thia, 

e is brought more into the presence of nature 
than his neighbour of the plains; he becomes 
imbued with the spirit of his surroundings; the 
deep dark gloom of the woods, the lonesomeness 
of the mountain solitudea, the voices of the storm 
and of the torrent, and of their reproductions in 
the echoes, appeal to him; and a poetical imagi- 
nation begotten of such an existence finishes 
the process. Thus the roar of a waterfall in 
its dark chasm becomes to him the howlings of 
some demon prisoned among the rocks; the 
sighing of the wind through the forest trees is 
caused by the passage of spirits; the mists that 
furl around the mountain peaks and are wafted 
so silently across crest and corrie are disembodied 
ghosts; and the sounds that break the stillness 
of the night are the shrieks and yells of fiends 
and their victims. 

This brings me to my story. I fancy that moet 
of my readers are acquainted more or less with 
the scenery of the Highlands; but in the case 
of by far the larger number of them, I venture 
to say that such acquaintance extends only to 
the Highlands in their summer or their autumn 
dress. If so, they only half know them. Brave 
is the tourist who ventures amid the bens and 
glens when rude King Boreas lords it over them ; 
when winter’s wind roars adown the gorges of 
the hill, staggering the stalwart pines, mingling 
the withered leaves and the snowflakes in the 
desolate woods. When icicles hang from the 
hoary rocks, and the deep drift chokes up the 
ravines, mantles the slopes of the corries, and 
bends in cornices over the threatening cliffs ; 
when the river roars through the plain—brown 
and swollen—and its parent torrents are leaping 
and raving among the boulders; when the 
mountain hare and the ptarmigan are white as 
the snow that harbours them; and the deer, 
driven from the hills by stress of weather, roam 
in herds through the low-lying woods; and the 
mountain fox leaves his cairn and prowls around 
the farm and the sheepfold—then, if you would 
enter into the spirit of loneliness and solitude, 
take your way to the Highlands. Do not 
imagine, however, that such is their condition 
during the whole of winter; on the contrary, 
I have painted a particularly black picture, and 
it was in very much better weather that, two or 
three years ago, I went north, in December, on 
a visit to some friends in Inverness-shire. The 
particular part of the county I stayed in does 
not materially affect my adventure, so I shall 
not disclose it. 

My time sped by very pleasantly, although 
the district did not afford many neighbours at 
short distances ; but this was a circumstance that 
always procured me an extra hearty welcome 
when I ventured far enough from home to call 
upon any people. On one of these expeditions 
T had ridden to a house about eight miles away, 
and the late hour of my arrival brought about 
an invitation to stay for dinner and spend the 
evening. My friends pushed their hospitality 


to such an extent, that they had almost prevailed 
upon me to stay the night as well, when a good- 
natured challenge changed my wavering plans 
















into a firm determination to be off. Our con- 
versation after dinner had not unnaturally turned 
upon ghost-stories, as the district was an out-of- 
the-way one, and the instal fi were fully 
persuaded of the existence of kelpies and warlocks 
of various kinds. What now happened was that 
some of the young people fancied they had found 
the reason wh was willing to stay all night, 
and boldly told me that I was frightened to cross 
a certain bridge on my way home that had the 
reputation of being haunted. I knew the spot 
well, though I had never found out its exact 
story; and when I had assured the country- 
people that I had no fears of the experiment, 
they solemnly shook their heads, and averred 
that not for sums untold would they cross the 
pele after nightfall. On the present occasion, 
as had been foremost among the sceptics 
during the story-telling, I felt my reputa- 
tion at stake; and declaring I would on no 
account remain, I gave orders to have my pony 
brought round. The whole party came to the 
door to see me start—the elders inveighing 
Ronee my foolishness in setting off at that time 
of night; the young people plying me with 
horrors, and telling me to be sure to come round 
next morning—if alive—and give an acconnt of 
my adventures To all I gave a merry reply, 
and lichting my pipe, swinging myself into 
the saddle, and shouting ‘Good-night,’ I cantered 
off down the avenue. 

For a couple of miles the road led me down 
a deep wooded glen, On both sides the moun- 
tains towered aloft to a height of more than 
two thousand fect, their lower slopes thickly 
clad with pine and birch, their shoulders and 
summits white from a recent heavy snowfall. 
The river poured along tumultuously, close 
beneath the road, swirling past frowning cliffs 
of rock, brawling and battling with heaps of 
boulders, shooting in sheets of glancing foam 
over cascade and rapid. By daylight the scene 
was sutliciently grand and impressive ; illumined 
og it now was by a faint moonlight, it was much 
more so. The night was calm and slightly frosty ; 
but overhead, a strong breeze was blowing, and 
from time to time 6 moon was obscured by 
the flying clouds. The play of light and shade 
brought about by this was very Aeammtil at 
one moment the shaggy hillsides and oat ools 
of the river were plunged ip) deepest shadow ; 
in the next a flood of pale glory poured over 
them, painting the rushing stream with silver, 
shooting shafts of light among the tall trees, 
tracing mosaics on the dark surface of the road. 
Each clump of ferns, each bush and stump, took 
uncommon shape, and it required no great stretch 
of imagination to convert the boulders and reefs 
of rock out in the stream into waterbulls and 
kelpies. The rush and roar of the river drowned 
all other sounds; but with the exception of the 


ecl ‘ug tread of my pony and the occasional 
bay of a fox from the hill, there was nothing 
ela io be heard. On my way down the glen 
I} sed a few scattered cottages, but their occu- 
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to see the road. Just beyond, the mountains 
retreated to right and left, and throngh 4 short 
and level tract of meadow-land, road and stream 
made their way down to the shores of the ‘loch. 
Ahesd of me I could sec its broad bosom glancing 
in the moonlight, and the great sacq ole moun- 
tains beyond it. As the improved condition of 
the road now made rapid progression easier, I 
gave the pony his head, and he went along in a 
style that promised soon to land me at my 
destination. 

There was only one thing that troubled me 
—the haunted bridge. Once past it, and I 
should thoroughly enjoy my moonlight ride. I 
do not know whether it was the thought of the 
ghost-stories with which we had beguiled the 
hours after dinner, and which now kept recurring 
to my mind in spite of all effort to the contrary, 
or whether it was the solemn and impressive 
scenery I had passed through in the glen, that 
had unstrung me; but the nearer I drew to 
the bridge the more uncomfortable I felt regard- 
ing it. It was not exactly fear, bub a vague 

resentiment of evil---the Highland blood aasert- 
ing itaelf. I could not get rid of the sensation. 
I tried to hum and to whistle, but the forced 
merriment soon died a natural death. I was 
now on the loneliest part of the road. From 
the bottom of the glen as fer as the bridge— 
about three miles—there was not a single cottage ; 
and more than a mile on the other side of 
it lay a scattered hamlet. The moon, too, which 
had hitherto befriended me, now threatened to 
withdraw its light; and where clumps of trees 
overhung the road the darkness was deep. The 
pony carried me along bravely—he knew he 
was going home; and in a short time a turn 
in the road showed me, some distance ahead, 
a ribbon of white high upon the dark hillside, 
1t was the stream that ran bencath the fatal 
bridge. 

Better get out of this as soon as possible, I 
thought ; and with voice and stick I encouraged 
the pony to increased speed. On we went! ‘lhe 
roar of the haunted stream was loud and near 
now; the gloom increased as we plunged deeper 
into the wood that filled its basin; in another 
minute the bridge would be far behind, when, 
without the least warning, the pony shied to 
one side and then stood stock still, quivering all 
over. The shock all but seut me flying over 
iits head; but by an effort I kept my seat. 

j had not far to look for the cause of the beast’s 
fright. Not a dozen yards away were the dimly 
seen parapets of the bridge; and on one of 
them crouched an object that froze me with 
lterror. There are some moments in which 
‘the events of a lifetime pasa in review; thera 
are some glances in which an infinity of detail 
can be taken in quicker than eye can close, 
This was one of them. I do not suppose that 
lxay eye rested on the object of my terror for 
more than a second; but in that brief space 
I saw what seemed like the upper part of a 
distorted human body, hunchbacked and without 
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‘were long ago in bed, although it was! legs, with a face that glowed with the red light 

i juch ten o'clock. of fire! I can laugh now, when I think of my 

$ wilder part of the glen ended in a fine| fright; but at the moment, I remember getting 

' fwhere the hills towered almost straight up| the pony intg motion somehow with stick, bridle, 

the river, and the pines threw eo des a|and voice, and speeding across the bridge like a 
‘yw, that for a few yards it was impossible | thunderbolt, crouching down, Tam 0’ 
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like, and momentarily expecting to feel the gri 

of a clammy hand ch cay tee Herd, baal ue 
pleas through the hamlet I have mentioned ; 
nor did I slacken the pace until the lights of 
my abode had gleamed through the plantation, 
and we were safe and sound in the stable-yard. 


To make a really good ghost-story, my narra- 
tive should go no further; but the sequel has 
still to be told. I invented an excuse to appease 
the curiosity of my friends, who naturally were 
anxious to know what had sent us home in 
such a fashion—the pony in a lather, and myself 
with o scared, unintelligible expression. I did 
not want to tell the real story until I had 
made some effort to unravel it. With this end 
in view, I started on font soon after breakfast 
for the house I had dined at, intending to make 
a thorough examination of the bridge and the 
course of the stream on my way, and to ques- 
tion some of the cottagers ix? the hamlet. I 
was saved the trouble, however. I had not gone 
Yauch more than a mile, when I perceived coming 
along the road towards me a sturdy pedlar, 
with a fur cap on his head, and a pack of 
very large dimensions fastened on his broad 
shoulders. Such fellows are very commonly met 
with in the outlying districts of the Hivh- 
lands, where they do a roaring trade in ribbons, 
sham jewellery, and smallwares, besides carryinz 
a fund of gossip from place to place. In the 
specimen of the class nuw before me I was not 
long in recognising the ghost of the haunted 
bridge, and in hailing him I was soon in 
possession of the whole story. ‘Yes; he was 
the man that was sitting on the brig about 
eleven o'clock ; and was ‘L the gentleman that 
rode past as if all the witches in the country- 
side were aot his heels? Vaith, it wos a proper 
fright I had given him.’ 

‘But tell me,’ I asked, ‘what on carth were 
you doing there at such a time of night?’ 

‘Weel, sir, I was very late of gettin’ across 
the ferry; and it was a langer step than I 
had thocht doon to the village; and I had 
had a guid walk the day already, and was tired- 
like. he brig was kind o” handy for a rest; 
so I just sat doon on the dike and had a bit 
smoke o' the pipe. Losh, sir, when ye cam 
scouri’ past, I thocht it was the deil himsel’ ; 
but then I just thocht that it was mysel’ sitting 
in the shadow that had frighted your beastie, and 
it had run awa’ wi’ you like. And when I cam 
the length o’ the village, I just had to creep 
into a bit shed; and wi my pack and some 
straw I soon made a bed.’ 

So here was the whole story. The deep 
shadow on the bridge had prevented me from 
seeing the sitter’s legs; the heavy knapsack had 
given him a humpback; the fur cap and the 
glow of the pipe accounted for the fiery coun- 
tenance. With mutual explanations we parted 
—he to push his sales in the villages beyond ; 
I, to hurry on to the house in the glen, whose 
inmates at first evinced the liveliest interest 
in the over-night episode—an interest, however, 
which waned to disappointment’ as I proceeded 
to explain how the ghost was laid. I may men- 
tion that I omitted the ‘scourin’ past’ portion of 
the adventure. How they will chaff me when 
they read this ! 








FAIRYLAND IN MIDSUMNER 


Saux I tell you how one day 
Into Fairyland we went ? 
Fairy folk were all about, 
Filling ue with glad content ; 
For we came as worshippers 
Into Nature’s temple grand, 
And the fairies welcome such 
With the freedom of the land, 


Through the green-roofed aisles we went, 
Passing with a careful tread, 
For beside our happy feet 
Purple orchis raised its head ; 
And behind, the blue-bells hung, 
Fading now like ghosts at morn, 
Bere and there a white one bent, 
Like a ‘ maiden all forlorn.’ 


From the bank across our way 
Rageed Robin flaunted red, 
And athwart a narrow trench 
Feathery ferns their shadows spread. 
Fair white campion from the hedge 
Raised its starry petals chaste, 
And the fragile speedwel] blue 
Bade us on our journey haste. 


Haste? For why? We sought the pool 
Where the water-lilies bloom, 
And we found it ere the night, 
Hidden in a leafy gloom ; 
All around like sentinels 
Yellow iris stood on guard, 
Keeping o’er the virgin queens 
Ever faithful watch and ward. 


Like pale queens the lilies white 
On their leafy couches lay, 
Where no wanton hand could reach, 
No disloyal foot could stray. 
Lovingly we bade adieu 
To each golden hearted queen, 
Ani stepped out to where the heath 
Laughed to heaven in robe of green. 


Here we gathered treasure-trove— 
Eyebright, milkwort, cuckoo-shoes— 
Till our baskets, overfull, 
Many a precious bud must lose ; 
TiJl the sunset glory fell 
On the bssoms in our hand, 
And, with lingering glances, we 
Bade farewell to Fairyland. 
Frorexor Trier. 
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THE STORY OF ABE. 


THosE who profess to know all about slavery 
will tell you that the negro was a thousand times 
happier as a slave than he is as a freeman. This 
may be true of some of the race; we do not 
enter into the question, The field-hand was 
in general an entirely irresponsible creature. 
He belonged to his master as thoroughly as the 
dogs and horses did, and he was of infinitely 
less importance. He had his daily task and his 
daily rations ; he had also, if owned by a kind 
master, his little amusements, chief of which 
were the dance and the camp-mecting. Such a 
life would naturally not inspire one with any 
very high ambition. Give the plantation negro 
his hoe-cake and his bit of fat pork, his banjo, 
and the privilege of telling his experience to an 
unlimited chorus of ‘Halleluiahs!’ and ‘Dress 
de Lords!’ and you gave him perfect bliss. If 
the white man was his oppressor, he scldom 
knew it. ‘De family’ were, except in rare cases, 
admired and revered, And these poor creatures 
who did not own themselves, assumed and felt 
an air of proud proprietorship when speaking of 
the glories of their master’s state, and specially 
of each ‘young masr’ and ‘fily miss.’ ‘Young 
mas’r’ was at once their tyrant and their darling. 
T have heard a wedding ceremony wound up with, 
‘Hark, from de tombs a doleful sound!’ with 
all its concomitant tears and groans, because 
“Marse Harry’ had so ordered. 

This state of things by no means came to an 
end with the civil war. Long after the slaves 
were freemen, and the broad acres had changed 
owners, und ‘old mas’r’ had fallen in battle or 
died broken-hearted, all ihat were left of the 
proud old name were still ‘de family’ to those 
loving hearts. While the writer lived in one of 
the border towns of Virginia, the mother of one 
of her maids appeared one day to ask for largess. 
‘We’se done goin’ to hab a®*party, Miss Anne,’ 
said she; ‘an’ some ob de ladies dey gibs m 
flour; an’ some, eggs; an’ some, sugar; an’: é 








missis she would a gib me a whole great - g 
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cake, but I up an’ tole her I had one.—It was 
a lie” she explained. earnestly, fearing I would 
think further gifts unnecessary; ‘but some o’ 
dem pore white trash say do missis hain’t got 
nuff to eat.’ And Chloe fairly sobbed. 

I ventured to ask the occasion of the festivity. 

‘Well, ye see, Miss Anne,’ said Chloe, brighten- 
ing, ‘us cullud puesons is gettin’ married now 
just like white folks; an’ as my ole mammy 
"ll be eighty the day after to-morrow, Marae 
George said I had onghter gib her an’ father a 
weddin’.” 

Better late than never, thought I, as I added 
something to Cliloe’s basket. 

In addition to the plantation negroes and the 
often petted and spoiled houschold servants, 
there was among the coloured population of the 
South a certain proportion of skilled mechanics. 
These were not only, from their superior intel- 
ligence, more alive than the rest of their race to 
the hardship of sluvery, but, from their greater 
value, more apt to suffer from it. Why, for 
instance, should Jim, a good blacksmith, trifle 
his time away on the plantation, where there 
was little or nothing for him to do, when Smith 
in the adjacent town will give Jim’s master, 
always in need of money, handsome payment 
for the slave’a services? The master is perhaps 
a kind man, and Smith known to be just the 
reverse, but hiring is not lp-~ ~“ling, And so 
Jim goes, and toils in th / of his brow 
till Smith’s payment to th 1 is wrung out 
from him a thousand fold. 

It is of one of these 
tell you, and, excepting 
persons connected wi 
changed, every word of 

In the heart of Wes' ginia, on the pictu- 
yesque banks of the/ fat Kanawha KHiver, 
there is o large tract j land once owned by 
Washington. Besides; ,/ niece who afterwards 
became Mrs Parke stis, Washington had 
another in Wuom he As greatly interested, the 










sics8 Iam going to 
3 the names of the 
6 story have been 
Story is true. 


daughter of his’ bro’ gr Lawrence. This lady, 
much agdinst the v fi of her distinguished 
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uncle, became the wife of Major Parks of Balti- 
more; and when this gallant officer, ane 
Woshington’s predictions, had spent all he coul 
lay his hands upon and a great deal more, the 
couple, for his sins, were banished to what was 
then the wilderness of Western Virginia, Their 
daughter in course of time married Mr Prescott, 
a rich young planter from the east, whose money, 
laid ont on the Washington acres, produced a 
flourishing plantation ; while on one of the most 
romantic sites on the Kanawha arose a noble 
mansion known as Prescott Place. Here Mrs 
Prescott exercised for years a lavish hospitality ; 
and here were preserved, until fire consumed 
them and the mansion together, sundry relics of 
Washington, chief of which was a characteristic 
letter to his niece, written before her marriage, 
warning her that as she made her bed, go she 
should lie upon it. 

When young Laura Prescott married gay Dick 
Randolph, Abe, the son of Mr ‘Prescott’s body- 
servant, was oue of numerous presents of like 
kind. Abe was an excellent carpenter ; and when 
dark days came to the Prescotts and Randolphs, 
it was Abe himself who persuaded ‘Marse Dick’ 
to acll him to a man from the north named 
Hartley, who from being a slave-driver had risen 
to be a slave-owner, and who had the reputation 
of being a very demon. Again and again Hartley 
offered a tempting price, and again and again Diek 
Randolph retused it ; nor would he have yielded 
at last, hard pressed as he was, had he not felt 
that Abe, being about to be hired to a builder 
in the neighbourhood, would be really out of 
Hartley's power. And when, some months after 
the sale, Abe walked over to Prescott Place to tell 
that his new master was going to allow him 
to purchase his freedom by working over-hours, 
Mr Randolph felt quite at case about the faithful 
fellow. A price being set by Hartley, Abe set 
himeelf cheerfully to earn it—for years com- 
mencing his davs work with the dawn, and 
carrying if far into the night. 

But the general opinion of Wartley had not, 
it was soon seen, done him injustice, Twice, 
thrice, was the price of Abe’s freedom raised just 
as he seemed on the eve of gaining it ; and after 
the third disappointment, the slave became utterly 
hopeless, and, abandoning all extra Jabour, spent 
his spare hours in the darkest corner of hie 
wretehed cabin, brooding over lis wrongs. This 
was by no means what Hartley intended ; 60, 
to encourage Abe, he wag led to prontise, in the 
presence of Mr Randolph, that he wonld abide by 
the sum last named. In law, of course, the pro- 
mise was good for nothing ; but the ci-derant 
slave-driver was supposed to have some regard 
for public opinion, In vain Mr Randolph otfered 
a higher price than was demanded for the slave 
himeelf. Abe should buy himself, Hartley said, 
or he should not be bought at all. 

Three years had passed, when Abe, getting a 
half-holiday from the builder who hired him, set 
off for Hartley's with the stipulated sum. On 
his way there he stopped at Prescott Place to tell 
the good news, This was just at the beginning 
of the war; and Mr Randolph, being about to 
ie the army, had promised to take Abe with 

im as his servant. 

Next morning, while breakfast was bein 
served at Prescott Placc, a loud acnffle was hear 
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at the dining-room door, and Hartley, using his 
whip freely on the servant who tried to stop 
him, strode into the room livid with passion, 
and flourishing his whip in Mr Randolph's face, 
yelled, with an oath: ‘ is that nigger ?’ 

Dick Randolph’s blood was up in a moment, 
but he was first of all a gentleman. ‘Do you 
see my wife?’ he asked sternly. 

A coarse response from Hartley was all the 
reply, and ina moment the ruffian had measured 
his length on the floor; nor did he remember 
more fill he found himself struggling in a pool 
of not very clean water by the nighwey: he 
negroes had received orders to take him off the 
plantation, and the pre spot where they were 
to deposit him not having been mentioned, they- 
had selected one in accordance with his deserts. 

Hartley thought it prudent to disappear for 
a time. Whether he was simply a coward, or 
fearcd that some ugly facts connected with the 
case might leak out, was never known. Abe 
himself was not seen or heard of ; and his story, 
exeept by a few, was soon, in these eventful 
times, forgotten. 

But the facts of the case were these: on the 
evening referred to, Abe had found his master 
pleasant, and even jocular, wishing he had not 
given the promise, offering to buy Abe back 
again, and so on. At last he turned to businesa 
The money was produced and counted. 

‘Well?’ said Hartley, inquiringly. 

Abe did not understand. Hartley seemed wait- 
ing for something. At last he spoke plainly. 
‘Where is the rest of the money ?’ 

The scoundrel had made up his mind to deny 
having received the previous payments, to deny 
all knowledge even of sums he had meanl 
borrowed from his slave, and to hand jim atk 
to helpless, hopeless slavery. 

That night Abe appeared at the cabin of his 
wife, a slave on a distant plantation. There he 
briefly told the story of lis wrongs, adding: 
‘J am going to-night. It may be long before 
you sce me; but if it is fifty years, I will 
come back for you, if you are faithful.’ 

Phyllis promised tou be true; and kept her 
promise as slaves do; that is, she married—they 
called it marrying—the first man who asked 
her. 


The five years of the war had come and gone, 
and ten years more Majer Randolph, past 
middle age, and utterly ruimed, was trying, in 
asmall Virginian town, to take up the profession 
of law, which, in happier days, he had studied, 
but had not cared to practise; and the widow 
of Hartley, who had meantime died bankrupt, 
was keeping a boarding-housc in the same 
place; when, on a certain forenoon, there was 
shown into the Randolphs’ parluur a tall, portly, 
middle-aged man, gentlemanly in ries aL 
thoroughly well dressed, but perfectly black. The 
Trish maid-of-all-work had forgiven his colour for 
the sake of his clothes. 

Mr Randolph happened to be at home, and it 
was to him the stranger eagerly turned. ‘ Marse 
Vick !’ he cried. 

‘Abe!’ : 

And Abe it was. And there were tears in at 
least three pairs of eyes as the master and slave 
of former days shook handa, . 
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Well, Abe might have been a long-lost brother, 





Major cease was so glad to see him. He 
made him his adventures from the time he 
left Hartle 


until he a in the Randolphs’ 
Jour; he showed ets sons and ay 
seuelitate and rattled on about old days. But 
nerer a word did he say about wounds and losses 
and disappointments; though it could hardly 
have escaped Abe’s affectionate eyes that, while 
his own outer man bore such marks of prosperity, 
his uld master’s had grown actually shabby. 

By ways and means generally forthcoming to 
border negroes who had the courage and prudence 
to avail themselves of them, Abe had gone north- 
ward first, returning to Siginls however, the 
moment the emancipation proclamation was issued. 
Hearing of Major Randolph’s absence and his 
own wife’s unfaithfulness, he had wandered 
farther and farther from his old home, and had 
settled at last in a far south-western state. There 
he had worked steadily ; at first on shares, then 
for himself; till at the time of his visit to 
Virginia, he was the manager and larcest share- 
holder of the celebrated Hot Springs of A——. 

Need I say how earnestly ‘Marve Dick’ was 
besought to try the springs for his rheumatism, 
to bring ‘Miss Laura’ and the family, to enjoy 
horses and carriages, to fish and hunt, and gene- 
rally to enter into possession ? : 

Old Mra Prescott, who still lived, shared with 
her son and daughter the pleasure of Abe’s return, 
and the young Randolphs listened with delight 
to such an interesting romance. And yet—truth 
compels me to confess that the cldest daughter 
gave more than one uneasy glunce iuto the strect, 
and was literally siting on thorns. What if 
a morning caller should find a negro in the 
Randolph parlour? Even kind Mrs Randolph 
had a fecling of uneasiness as the early dinner- 
hour approached. But the master guessed at 
no such embarrassments. The hour came; the 
bell rang, and as easily aud cordially Major 
Randolph said: ‘You will come to dinuer with 
us, Abe.’ 

“After you and the family, Marse Dick.’ 

‘Woth me and the family,’ replied Major 
Randolph. 

And though Abe earnestly Legged to be allowed 
to wait, into the dining-room he went. And I 
may add, that had the most curious or mischievous 
eyes been on the watch forysolecisms of any kind, 
they would have been disappointed. 





‘What would you have lad me do?’ said 
Major Randolph afterwards. ‘There was Abe, 
dying to lavish on his old master all he pos- 
sessed. Was I to be outdone in hospitality by 
my own old slave ?? 

‘And Abe had just as much delicacy as papa,’ 
owned Miss Randolph, who felt she could afford 
to praise when the critical period was safely over 
—1« merciful providence having kept away visitors. 
*He spoke just as good English as we do. But 
did you notice that, though he spoke of Mr| 
Hartley and Mr everybody else, he always called 
papa “ Marse Dick?” 

Before Abe left town, he had put a little bit 
of business in Mr Randolph’s hands—no other 
than the settlement of a mértg a that threatened 
to ruin Mrs Hartley and her children. ‘O Marse 
Dick !’ he eaid, ‘I have been keeping away till 
I was rich enough to buy that man up; and then 
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should you, Mora De Vigne, know of secret: 


ON ———  ——————————————— 


I meant to meet him face to face and Pilea 
what he thought of himself. I doubt if I which 
have Kept my hands off him ; and now he is been 
T hope the good Lord will forgive me !? i 
ere I writing a romance, I might telp 
Abe made his old master’s fortune. But aq the 
ven you a poor idea of Major Randolphe hig 
ave led you to imagine he would allow Ai sider. 
to piers by his old servant’s prosperity i 
smallest degree. If Abe told him of a good ijence 
ment, he had no money. If a loan was moteased 
and hesitatingly offered, on the plea that tem. 
wished to place moncy at interest, and that only 
were so few whom he could trust, it was kyyed 
but decidedly refused. And s0 Abe grows rition, 
and Major Randolph poorer than ever. The frey 
time slaves, with many misty ideas on the suheen 
of religion, had one article of belict which 4oop 
understood clearly, and for which they w4de 
have suffered martyrdom—namely, that in tp” 
next world % would be their turn to sityp- 
table and cat the good things, while the prith 
white folks should ‘grease de griddle and tthe 
de cakes,’ The doctrine is founded on the phe 
ciple of compensation, but the compensation en 
sonie cases begins here, el 
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ONE WOMAN’S HISTOR 
CHAPTER XVI. 


‘I Have something of serious import to say |, 
you, were Mora’s first words as he went forway 
a few steps and then halted. ‘Hector Laroche, vy 
you hnow that you are in imminent danger g, 
your life?" E 

He gave a little start and Jovked at her fixed] 
for a moment or two. ‘No; [ am uot aware o 
anything of the kind, he answered with a snee 
‘Madame, you are oracular !’ 

‘Oh, hush! This is no timg for levity. Wi 
you not believe me when I tell you that your 
life is in danger? The assassins have tracked, 
you—they have followed you here—they have 
sworn to take your life !’ 

‘The assassins! What assassins?’ he shricked 
as he bounded tu his feet. 

‘Can you not guess? Think, Laroche, think! 
Oh, how like you it was {to turn traitor to the 
cause to which you had bound yourself by oath, 
and to betray your cumrades! But your treachery 
has been discovered. The penalty you cannot be 
ignorant of,’ 

Ile had turned livid with terror while Mora was 
speaking. A glassy film had overspread his eyes, 
which looked dilated to twice their ordinary size, 
His gaze wandered from corner to corner of the 
room with a sort of stealthy fright, ay if dreading 
that an assassin might spring upon him at any 
moment, A cold perspiration bathed him from 
head tu foot; he trembled in every limb, and 
would have fallen had he not supported himself 
with his back and hands against the bureau. 

‘How am,I to know that what you have just 
told me has‘any truth in it?’ he asked at fength, 

‘ 


with a strange hoarseness in hia voice. 
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—meey 
uncle 
More; et eS ee 
Waar® Plots, and conspiracies? Who should 
lay FO you of these things, the secrets of which 
coupiown to the initiated alone? No; it is a 
then lie! Some wretched fool has imposed 
daugyou, or clae you have concocted this story 
4 riclif in order to frighten me away.’ 
laid king straight at him, Mora said slowly ; 
flour ight hand of the Czar is frozen.’ 
manoOW cry burst from the wretched man’s lips ; 
Prosttied his face in his hands and fell on his 
and}; he knew that his doom was sealed. 
then pang of compassion shot through Mora’s 
Wag. She made a step or two forward and 
lette drew back with a shudder, All her 
Waranly instincts revolted against the man. 
82° even at that supreme moment could she 
Rare herself to go near him. ‘You must go 
aa at once-—to-night,’ she said, ‘To-morrow 
kin’ be too late.’ She found herself repeating 
darvery words of Jules. 
it y¥Go away—where?’ he asked with a groan, 
to ning his hayeard face full wpon her. ‘All 
Huaces are alike. There is no escape—none!’ He 
tse to his feet and staggered across the room to 
©" ottoman, on which he sank, and buried his 
xe in the cushions. 
at ‘Will you allow me to send for Colonel Wood- 
thiffe? He will be able to counsel you far better 
inan I as to what had best be done for your 
Heety.’ 
theAs Laroche neither assented nor dissented, 
thanette was at once despatched in quest of the 
lonel, who was still with Sir William. He 
Mittowed close on Nanette’s heels. A few words 
pitide from Mora put him in possession of the 
rpacts of the case. 

‘Laroche, this is a bad business—a very bad 

usinvss,” he said as he crossed to the ottoman 
sand Jnid a hand om the Frenchman’s shoulder. 
¢{ But sit up, and let ns look the situation in the 
;face. Whining is of no usc—neyer is We have 
to act. While there’s life there’s hope, and I 
} for one don’t despair of dragging you out of this 
} dilemma, however awkward it may look just 
. now. 

‘No, monsieur; there is no hope—none,’ 
ericd Laroche. ‘They have tracked me here— 
they will track me everywhere, till one day their 

? opportunity will arrive. I know-—I know!’ His 
nervous agitation was still so extreme that the 
words seemed as if they could scarcely form 
themselves on his lips. 

‘Here—drink this,’ said the colonel, handing 
him a glass containing brandy, which Mora had 
brought at his request, 

Laroche swallowed the spirit greedily. It 
helped to steady his nerves for the time being, if 
it did him no other good. 

‘What Madame De Vigne says is quite true,’ 
resumed the colonel. ‘You must get away from 
this place without an hour’s delay. I have 
thought of a plan which will at least insure your 
safety for a little while to come; after that, you 
will have to shift for yourself. I knew this part 
of the country well when a boy. There is a 
farmhouse kept by an old acquaintance of mine 
in a lonely valley about two miles from the 
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to-night, and you can stay there till you have 
decided what your future plans shall be,’ 

‘O monsieur, you are too good! I have not 
deserved this,’ cried the abject wretch. 

‘You _speak the truth, Laroche ; you have not 
deserved it,” answered the other gravely. ‘How 
soon can you be ready to start?’ 

‘In ten minutes, monsieur.’ 

‘Good.’ 

‘But I shall need money, monsieur,’ 

‘It shall be found you. Have you any idea 
as to what your plans will be after you leave the 
farmhouse 4 . 

‘T shall endeavour to make my way to London— 
it is the best hiding-place in the world for those 
who know it, There I shall lic quiet for a 
little while. After that’ He ended with an 
expressive lifting of his shoulders 

‘If you will get ready, then,’ said the colonel 
‘I too have a few arrangements to make.’ 

Laroche nodded; then he went to the door, 
opened it, and gazed furtively up and down the 
corridor. Not a creature was in sight. THe darted 
away and sped up the thickly carpeted staircase 
as noiselessly as a shadow. 

The colonel rent Nanctte in search of Archie 
Ridsdale. He came at once, and as soon as the 
situation of affairs had been partially explained 
to him, he was despatched with a message to 
the boathouse. Then the colonel in his turn 
left the room. He was only absent three or four 
minutes, and when he came back he was carrying 
a smuall roll of notes in his hand. 

Mora had subsided into an easy-chair from the 
moment Colonel Woodruffe had taken charge of 
the situation, and there she was still sitting. 
Who could have analysed her thoughts during 
the last painful quarter of an hour, or have 
adequately described the varied phases of emotion 
which ebbed and flowed through her heart ! 

Tnunediately following on the return of the 
colonel, came Archie Ridsdale. Each of them 
was mulled in his ulster, for although the storm 
had not yet broken over the valley, it might 
do so at any moment. 

A minute later the door opened and Laroche 
stole in. For a moment or two none of them 
recognised him. His black beard and moustache 
had vanished ; a grizzled wig with long lank 
tufts of hair, which fv’) on his coat-collar behind, 
eovered his head ; his eyehrows had becn mani- 

ulated to match the wig; while a pair of heavy 
1orn-rimmed spectacles served to disguise him 
still further, There was no longer the elightest 
trace of a Parisian dandy in his appearance ; his 
clothes were homely, and of the fashion of some 
years previously. He looked like a small pro- 
yincial shopkeeper who might have come over to 
England for a holiday. But no disguise could 
hide the pallor of his face, the nervous twitchin 
of his thin lips, or the abject terror that lurke 
in his eyes. 

Archie and the colonel stood up. The moment 
of departure had come. Laroche turned to his 
wife, who had also risen. Placing both his hands 
over his heart and bending low in front of her, 
he said in a husky whisper: ‘Mora, pardon, 
pardon! We shall never meet again,’ 

For a moment or two she hesitated; all the 
woman within her was profoundly moved ; then 
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she went up to him. ‘Hector, with my whole 
heart I forgive you !’ she eaid. 

That was their farewell. A moment later Mora 
heard the door close behind the three men. 

She turned down the lamp and drew back one 
of the curtains. It was pitch-dark outside; not 


a star was visible. She opened the window a pockets was founta purse containing a consjder- 
little way, in order that she might watch as well ; 


as listen. Presently she heard a faint noise of 
footsteps on the gravel below. The three men 
had left the hotel by way of the French-window 
in the sitting-room on the ground floor. 

Mora stood with straining eyes and ears. Sud- 
denly the darkness was shivered by a quivering 
flash of lightning, and in that instant she saw 
the figures of the three men crossing the slope 
of the hill on their way to the luke. At the 
same time, she imagined she saw the stealthy | 
form of Santelle disappear behind a clump of } 
laurel, as if lie were watching the retreating 
figures.—Will he have known Larvche in spite 
of his disguise ? 

The thought sent a cold tremor through her | 
heart—half of horror, half of regret. But dark- | 
ness had come again in the twinkling of an eye, ! 
and she saw nothing more. With a heavy sigh, | 
she let the curtain drop into its place just as the 
dvor opened and Clarice entered the room. 


CNAYTER XVIL.— CONCLUSION, 


Three weeks had passed since the flight of 
Hector Laroche, when one wet forenoon Colonel 
Woodrulfe, in company with a constable in plain 
clothes, found himself at the door of a Jow 
ledging-house in a frowsy-looking street in close 
proximity to one of the dockxy, ‘The landlord of 
the house admitted the visitors, and ushering 
them up-stairs, unlocked the door of a small: 
bedroom. There, on a ragged straw mattress, | 
Jay the dead body of Hector Laroche. A. para- 
graph in the morning’s paper had aroused the 
suspicions of Colonel Woodruffe, who happened 
to be in London at the time, and he at once 
ordered a cab and set his face eastward. 

The statement of the landlord of the Jodging- 
| house was to the effect that Laroche had lodyed | 
with him for little more than a weele at the! 
time of his death ; that he was exceedingly quiet 
and well behaved; that heglay in bed newly 
the whole day, reading the newspapers and 
French novels, und having a bottle of brandy at 
his elbow ; and that he rarely went ont of doors 
till after nightfall, and then only for a short time. 
On the Tuesday, contrary to his cystom, he had 
ee out about noon, and on returning a little | 
efore dusk, had remarked to the landlord that | 
he should only require his bed for one night | 
more, as he had just secured a berth on bral: 
a steamer which was to sail the following day. | 
At that time, he appeared to be somewhat the | 
w yse for drink. He went up-stuirs soon after. | 
: fds, and nothing more was seen or heard of 
ui : no comment was made on his nhon-appearanee . 

morning; and it was not till two o'clock : 
the afternoon that the Mndlord knocked at 

_Hoor, There being no reply to his summons, ! 
fe the door and went in. There he found 
c 








he, lying on his bed as if asleep, and dressed, 
pt for 
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| Pouuled strongly to the probability of the deceased 


As he was in the habit of not rising till her the better. 


‘abnormally early hour, and, eat ee by her 
his coat and waistcoat. But over his maid, had started southward by t 
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face was spread a fine cambric handkerchief, whist: 
medical evidence afterwards proved to have ] 
saturated with chloroform. On the table by 
side were a novel, a half-emptied bottle of 

a phial, uncorked, containing chloroform, and the 
dead man’s watch and chain. In one 













able sum in notes and goli. 
At the inquest, the tendency of the evidence 





aving committed suicide while under the tem- 
porary influence of strong drink. There was only 
one piece of evidence forthcoming which served 
in some measure to invalidate that asaumption. 
The landlord of the house deposed to the fact 
of the lock of the bedroom door haying been 
secretly tampered with, so that while the door 
was to all appearance fustencd on the inside, 
it could be opencd without difficulty from with- 
out. As, how®ver, there was no evidence forth- 
coming to implicate any one in particular with 
the act in question, and as the property of the 
dead man had apparently not been touched, the 
jury had no option but to bring in an open 
verdict. The evidence tendered by Colonel 
Woodruffe was confined entirely to the question 
of identity. 

Two days later he attended Laroche’s funeral 
—the solitary ‘mourner’ there. This he did out 
of respect for Mora, 

Whetlicr Laroche’s death was the result of his 
own rash act, or whether it was due to certai 
other agencies of which mention has previous 
been made, is one of those mysteries respecti 
which the world will probably never be ani 
wiser than it is now. 






















Lady Renshaw was as good as ler word when 
she stated that she had discarded her niece for 
ever. But it is possible that she might not have 
proved quite so obdurate had she not at the | 
same time found herself so thoroughly checkmated 
in other directions. Her surprise at finding Mr 
Etheridge transformed into Sir William Ridsdale, 
and the knowledge that all her schenring to secure 
the rich baronct’s son for Miss Wynter had not 
only proved futile, but had evidently been seen 
through from the first by the keen-eyed Sir 
William, combined with her chayrin that Madame 
De Vigne, instead of being regarded in the light 
of an adventuress, was looked upon as @ person 
whose friendship any one might feel proud to 
claim, following so close upon Dellu’s ‘heartless 
duplicity, proved more than she had the courage 
to face. nd when, in addition, a horrid sus- 

icion began to ues itself in her mind that 
Dr M‘Murdo—no doubt instigated thereto by 
that. odious Miss Guaisford —instead of havin 
fallen in love with her, as she so fondly dreamed, 
had been merely trying to make her look ridicu- 
lous, and amuse himself at the same time—it 
was no wonder she made up her mind that the 
sooner slic left the Palatine and its iumates behind 






















Thus it fell out next morning that when Bel 
intent on forgiveness and reconciliation, knock 
at her aunt’sf ‘oor, there came no response ; after 
which a very brief inquiry sufficed to establish 
the fact that Lady Renshaw had risen at some 
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She had left behind her no word or message 
of any kind for the dismayed girl, who found 
herself thus cruelly deserted in the huge hotel. 

But Miss Pen came to the rescue almost before 
+ Bella in her bewilderment had time fully to 
realige the fact of her aunt’s desertion. The Tittle 
circle of which Miss Pen formed a component 
part welcomed her as one of themselves, now 
that the incubus of Lady Renshaw’s presence was 
removed ; and Bella quickly found that what she 
had lost in one direction was far more than 
made up to her in others. When, two days later, 
the party at the Palatine broke up, Miss Wynter 
accompanied the Rev. Septimus and his sister 
to their home in the Midlands, there to remain 
till Mr Dulcimer was prepared to claim her as 
his fife. And there, some three raonths later, 
a qhiet wedding took place, our good vicar tying 
the/ knot, Sir William himself giving away the 
bride, who had not failed to become a great 
favourite with him, Archie acting as best-man, 
and Miss Loraine as bridesmaid-in-chief. Miss 
Pen played a voluntary on the organ, and there 
was a mist of tears in her eyes as she did so. 
Some vague dream of the past, never to be reulised 
in this world, may perchance have been busy in 
her mind at the time. 


‘When spring came round again, the worthy 
vicar was called upon to tie two more nup- 
tial knots. Mora and her sister were married 
on the same day. Archie and his wife went 
abroad for a year’s travel ; and now that they are 
{ppeck; Clarice, who has far greater faith in her 
t “usband’s abilities than he has himself, has made 
ant her mind that Archie must go into parliament. 
“She firmly believes that if he will only do so, 


feciwre ix & brilliant future before him’ Time 


ill prove. 

Sir William has ventured to spend the last 
two winters in England, and, somewhat to his 
surprise, has found himself none the worse in 
health for doing so. He divides his time pretty 


i! 


‘equally between his son’s house and that of; 


Colonel Woodruffe. He did nut forget. our friend 
} Mr Dulcimer when an opportunity presented 
itself. Through his influence, Dick was appointed 
to the secretaryship of a large 


income. Meanwhile, his wife had not found 
existence even in a small suburban villa by any 
means so unendurable as she at onc time pro- 
fesse to fear it would be. In truth, her high 
spirits and good temper are enouzh to brighten 
any home. She has all the appearance of being 
one of the happiest women in England, 

Lastly, whut is there left to record of her who 


has heen the central figure of our little history ?: 


Happily, not much. Are not the happiest lives 
thoxe of which there is nothing to relate? With 
Mora the days of storm and stress are over; 
the past with all its wretchedness and misery 
seems little more than a hideous dream. She is 


rt y in the present, and, so far as human 
fallibility enn judge, there seems every prospect | 
of her continuing so in time to come. Dr Mac 


came all the way from Aberdeen to attend her 
marriage. 


madame, what a great pity it is that Providence 
did not bless you with a twin-sister !’ 


ublic Company, } 
the salary of which just doubled his previous} 
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As he shook hands with her after | Soon afterwards, he was ca 
the ceremony, he eaid: ‘What a pity, my dear! business, and 


|W 
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‘Why so, doctor?’ 

‘Because, in that case, there is just a possibility 
that another poor mortal in addition to my 
friend the colonel might have been made a happy 
man to-day.’ 


Note—All dramatic rights in the foregoing story are 
reserved by the author. 





STUDIES IN ANIMAL LIFE, 
HONESTY. 


Ir ia to be hoped that the animal scale of 
morality is not so low that when a brute acts 
honestly it does so only because honesty is the 
best policy. There are many instances known 
of animals acting honestly, when the slightest 
promptings of instinct would have shown that 
it was more politic to act otherwise.  Self- 
denial and relf-sacrifice have been frequently 
needed of anitnals, and in the hour of tempta- 
tion they have not succumbed, Neither fear, 
nor pain, nor the cravings of hunger haye suf- 
ticed to deter many noble members of the 
brute world from their sense of duty. Quite 
recently the Canadian papers reported an anec- 
dote of canine fidelity which, had it been told 
of a Roman soldier or a Hindu nurse, would 
have been bruited throughout the civilised world 
as an instance of huianity’s supremest devotion 
to duty. The story as tuld to us is, that when 
nearing Montreal, the enyine-driver of a train 
saw a great dog standing on the track and 
barking furiously. The driver blew his whistle ; 
yet the hound did not budge, but crouching lew, 
was struck by the locomotive and killed. Some 
pieces of white muslin on the engine attracted 
the drivers notice; he stopped the train and 
went back. Beside the dead dog was a dead 
ehild which, it is supposed, had wandered on to 
the track and had gone to sleep. The poor 
watchful guardian had given its signal for the 
train to stop ; but unheeded, had died at its pust, 
a victim to duty. 

This is no solitary specimen of canine inte- 
grity. Whe author of Sulad for the Social tells 
of a dog whose master deposited a bag in one of 
the narrow strects of Southampten, and left his 
dog to guard it, wih strict injunctions not to 
leave it. The faithful creature was so staunch 
in the fulfilment of duty, that rather than for- 
sake its trust, it actually allowed a heavy cart to 
drive over it and crush it to death. 

It is not merely inomentary impulse, nor 
ignorance of the effects of this steadfastness— 
as some may imagine—that prompts animals to 
act thus faithfully ; there are numerous cases on 
record to prove that they will sustain hunger, 
endure pain and fatigue, and withstand tempta- 
tion, at the dictates of duty, as gallantly as 
any human being. Youatt is the authority for 
the following remarkable instance of canine inte- 
writy. An ofticer returning from a day’s shooting 
deposited his spoil in a certain room, in the 
custody of his dogs. Mechanically he locked the 
door, put the key th his tac and departed. 

away upon urgent 
during his absence of several 
days, forgot all about his game and the do: 
hen he returned home, he hastened to the 









_gun to guide the animal, he sent an attendant 


P| 
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room, and there found both dogs dead of 
hunger. Not only had they refrained from 
waseing the game, but they had also kept 
uiet, having neither barked nor cried, evidently 
earing to betray the trust they deemed their 

master had confided to them. 

It is related by Professor Bell that when a 
friend of his was travelling abroad, he one morn- 
ing téok out his purse to see if it contained suffi- 
cient change for a day’s jaunt he proposed making. 
He departed from his lodgings, leaving a trusted 
dog behind. When he dined, he took out his 
purse to pay, and found that he had lost a gold 
coin from it. On returning home in the evening, 
his servant informed him that the dog seemed 
to be very ill, as they could not induce it to 
eat anything. He went at once to look at his 
favourite ; and as soon as he entered the room, 
the faithful creature ran to him, deposited the 
missing gold coin at his feet, and then devoured 
the food placed for it with great eagerness, The 
truth was that this gentleman had dropped the 
coin in the morning ; the dog had picked it up, 
and kept it in its mouth, fearing even to eat, lest 
it should lose its master’s property before an 
opportunity offered to restore it. 

rofessor Bell also tells of a Newfoundland dog | 
Kept at an inn in Dorset, which was accustomed, | 
every morning as the clock struck eizht, to take 
in its mouth a basket placed for the purpose and 
containing some peuce, and go with it to the 
baker’s. The man took out the money, replacing 
it by a certain number of rolls, which Neptune 
returned home with. He never touched the | 
eatables ; but om one occasion when another dog , 
pyeeie te to despoil the basket, master Nep put 
down his burden and gave the intruder a thrash- 
ing; that accomplished, he regained his charge, 
and carried it home in triumph. 

In his interesting African Travels, Le Vaillant 
details how he missed his favourite setter. After 
a fruitless search, and the repeated firing of his 


back by the way they had travelled to try and 
discover the lost favourite. About two leagues 
back on the route the dog was found keeping 
suet over a chair aud basket which had been | 

opped unpercerved from the wagon. But for: 
this fortunate discovery of the honest dog, it must 
speedily have perished by pginger or from the 
beasts of prey. i 

In Taylors Gencral Character of the Doy is 
given an acconnt of one of these faithful animals 
which daily carried to a labourer in Portsmouth 
dockyard his dinner. Trusty, as the dog was | 
rightly named, had to take the baskct containing | 
his master’s mid-day meal upwards of a mile, | 
so that he had frequently to rest on the journey. 
He was very careful as to where he deposited | 
his load, and would not allow any one to come | 
near it. When he reached the dock-gates, he often | 
had to wait until they were opened for the 
admission or egress of any one; but the instant 
he could effect an entrance, he ran in with 
his charge and carried it to his master, who, after 
he had partaken of his dinner, re-delivered the | 
empty basket to his faithftl servitor to carry 
home again. 

In his Essay on Instinct, Hancock tells of a dog 
belonging to a Glasgow taproom keeper that was | 
accustomed to carry its master’s ast to him 
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in a tin can between its teeth. When the family 
removed, the dog changed his route, and never 
went wrong. It could not be induced to accept 
a favour when on its master’s errands, and 
carefully avoided any of its own apecies. This 
incorruptible servant, which by the way under- 
stood Gaelic as well as English, often carried 
home meat to the weight of half a stone, but 
never attempted to touch it Dogs, indeed, 
rarely attempt to touch food belonging to 
their owners. One very remarkable instance is 
recorded by Jesse of a dog that accompanied 
ita mistress when returning from market with a 
basket of provisions. They were overwhelmed by 
a snowsturm, and not discovered for three days; 
the woman was found to be dead; but the 
which was lying by her side, was alive. 
honest creature, however, had not touched the 
eatables in his mistress’s basket, but, os neigh- 
bouring villagers remembered when too late, Had 
been endeavouring, on the evening of the sto 
by whinings and sighs they could not compte- 
hend, to induce them to follow it to where fits 
mistress was. 

In his Anecdotes of Dogs, Captain Brown speaks 
of a mastiff that was locked up by mistake 
entire day in a pantry where milk, butter, and 
meat were within reach, The hungry dog did 
not touch any of these things, although it a 
voraciously as soon as food was given to ib 

Colonel Hamilton Smith is our authority fe 
the anecdote of a dog that followed its owney, 
who was on horseback, and who contrived 
drop some cakes from his basket as he cante 
home. On his arrival, he found that his trust 







j follower had gathered up some of the lost cakes. 


and carried them heme and had gone for the 
remainder, which it duly returned with untasted. 

‘ Dogs,’ says Colonel Smith, ‘have an instinctive 
comprehension of the nature of property ;’ and 
it ig really most remarkable, considering that $ 
they have not human speech, how frequently, * 
and how well, they make us understand their 
views on this point. The colonel alludes to the 
case of a lady at Bath who was somewhat alarmed 
by the behaviour of a stranye mastiff that seemed 
anxious to prevent her going on. Finding she 
had lost her veil, she turned back, the dog going 
befure her until ghe came to the missing article 
and picked it up. As soon as the dog saw she 
had regained her property, it scampcred off to 
its master, 

Anecdotes of this character are innumerable, 
as are also those of dogs reclaiming property 
belonging, oravhich has belonged, to their owners. 
Sir Patrick Walker furnishes a most valuable 
instance of this propensity in our canine cousins, 
A farmer having sold a flock of sheep to a dealer, 
lent him his dog to drive them home, a distance 
of thirty miles, desiring him to give the dog a 
meal at the journey’s end and tell it to go 
home. The drover found the dug so useful, that 
he resol'.ed to steal it, and instead of sending it 
back, locked it up. The collie grew sulky, and 
at last effected its escape. Evidently deeming the 
drover had no more right to detain the sheep 
than he had # detain itself, the honest creatare 
went into the field, collected all the sheep that 
had belonged to ite master, and, to that 1's 
intense astonishment, drove the whole flock home 
again ! 









_—— 


are not only honest in themselves, but 
Bb 0 le permit ghee to be dishonest. The late 
herself Jey parely was wont to tell of his two 
But ounds ‘Smoker’ and Smoker’s son ‘Shark,’ 
Bella “iously suggestive instance of parental dis- 
realise. ‘The two dogs were left alone in a room 
circle © luncheon was laid out. Smoker's integrity 
art ynvincible ; but his son had not yet learned 
that t®8ist temptation. Through the window, Mr 
remov<ley noticed Shark, anxiously watched by 
had jather, steal a cold tongue and drag it to the 
ef ‘No sooner had he done a0,’ says his 
the ptet ‘than the offended sire rushed upon him, 
accored over him, beat him, and took away the 
to thgue;’ after which Smoker retired gravely to 
till } fireside. . 
hig pir Blaine, among many similar records, tells 
a gf@ spaniel he had which protected the dinner- 
theple, during its master’s absence, from the 
prigempts of a cat which ee to make too 
favflimate an acquaintance with the leg of mutton. 
and@th the animals belonged to Mr Blaine, and 
Pete on friendly terms with cach other; but one 
38 honest, and the other was not. 
Son Hitherto, specimens of canine integrity have 
jn one been cited; but it must not be supposéd 
heret dogs are the only animals which exhibit 
onest traits. Captain Gordon Stables, in his 
sook on Cats, proves by several tales of real life 
yichat pussy is often as trustworthy as any dog. 
tindis own cat ‘Mutffie’ is allowed her place on 
nue table at meals, and never attempts to touch 
alvhe viands, even when left alone, nor, what is 
tj, more suggestive, never allows any one else to 
th/touch them. The present writer's family had a 
to, white cat which for nearly twenty years was 
M3 trusted with anything, until one luckless day, in 
fe; ita old aye, its appetite overcame its reason ; it 
h, broke the eighth commandment, and stule a picce 
of steak. ‘The distress and shamefacedness of the 
q poor animal after the crime were quite pathetic ; 
she hid herself in dark corners ; turned a back 
j'| on observers, and for several days was so ashamed 
t,; of herself, that she could not look any one in the 
"| face, although, poor old favourite, not a person 
reproached her for her first kuown offence against 
the laws of property. 


BOOK GOSSIP. 





Mone than two years ago we had the pleasure 
of noticing, with favourable comment, a new book, 
Bits from Blnkbonny, by ‘John Strathesk? It 
was a clever and entertaining book, presenting 
successive pictures of Scottish village life drawn 
with so much truth and character as at once to 
stamp them genuine portraitures. 

The author, encouraged no doubt by the well- 
merited success of the above volume, has issued 
a second, cutitled More Bits from Blrkbonny 
(Edinburgh: Oliphant, Anderson, and Ferrier). 
“Continuations’ are proverbially risky, and we 
fear we cannot congratulate the author on having 
escaped the risk unscathed. The title will per- 
haps help the book temporarily—from u pub- 
lisher’s point of view; but it would have fared 
better in the long-run had it been issued as an 
independent work on village life in Scotland, 
leaving the former volume to stand by itself. As 
it is, however, it is only when compared with 
ite predecessor that this volume may be said to 
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indicate any falling-off on the part of the author, 
It is full of bright and truthful sketches of the 
habits of life and modes of thought prevalent in 
the Scottish Lowlands, and can scarcely fail to 
be read with interest by those to whom such 
sketches appeal, Here is a story told by a barber 
regarding one of his customers. The customer 
referred to was a man who got his hair cut only 
twice a year, and when he came for this perpose 
it was always completely matted. The barber 
recommended him to ‘redd’ (that is, comb) his 
hair every day. ‘No very likely,’ was the reply ; 
‘it’s only redd every six months, and then it’s 
like to rive a the hair out o’ my head; if I 
wag reddin't every day, I wadna hae a hair left 
at the month’s end.’ 

The volume, we may add, is tastefully printed 
and bound, while the pictorial illustrations give 


force to its local characterisations. 
+ 


ee 
In Tbaeremy for Amateurs (London : Cassell & 
Co.), Mr T. C. Hepworth, lecturer to the late 
Polytechnic Institution, gives excellent hints and 
instructions for beginners in this art. For those 
who have taken up photography as a pleasant 
occupation of their leisure hours, this book can 
be especially recommended. Most travellers in 
Central Africa, or in any little known part of 
our world, now find the photographic camera a 
necessary adjunct of their lw tance as, by its aid, 
rapid and correct pictures can be made of striking 
and picturesque scenes. This is equally true of a 
pedestrian at home, and Mr Hepworth looks back 
with delight toa walking tour in the Highlands, 
when he found so many lovely little nouke in the 
Trosachs and elsewhere admirably suited to his 
art. The effective delineation of objects by 
hhotography demands both care and experience ; 
Tae there ave now many amateurs of both sexes 
who can turn out very satisfactory pictures. 
Landscape photography is one thing, and por- 
traiture is another and more diflicult unidertak- 
ing, for the inexperienced ; but with the help 
of such a mannal as this, which describes 
the necessary apparatus, negative-printing, fixing 
and washing the prints, &e., the way must be 
greatly smoothed for beginners in the art. The 
Introduction presents a concise history of the 
art up to the time when the use of velutine 
dry plates made the practice of photography 
more convenient and possible for amateurs. 
* 
x * 

Lately we noticed in these pages the publica- 
tion of a volume of music entitled The Athole 
Collection of Dance Music of Scotland, edited by 
Mr James Stewart Robertson (Edradynate). To 
this we have now to add by the same pub 
lishers, The Killin Collection of Gaelte Songs, with 
music and translations, by Mr Charles Stewart 
(Edinburgh, Maclachlan and Stewart). In select- 
ing and arranging the melodies in this collection, 
the editor has borne in mind (1) Those that have 
already established themselves as favourites; (2) 
Those that have not been published until now, 
but which, in his opinion, are deserving of pub- 
lication ; (3) Some ancient chants to which the 
Fingalic poetry was sung; and (4) A few hymn 
tunes—one of them old, and the others on the 
lines of old Gaelic melody, in the hope of showin 
how admirably that melody is fitted for ered 
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song. Mr Stewart has been assisted by Mr 
Merryleas in arranging the harmonies and accom- 
paniments; and in the supplying of English 
words for the Gaelic originals he has had the 
efficient help of such well-known pens as those 
of Principal Shairp, Professor Blackie, Dr Norman 
Macleod, and others. This collection of Gaelic 
music ought to have a hearty reception, not 
only from those who are familiar with Celtic 
surroundings, but also from students of music 
enerally, as an important contribution to the 
history and archeology of the art. 


The International Forestry Exhibition of 1884 
gave a new impetus to the study of forestry. The 
importance of that science is now coming to be 
generally recognised, and private individuals, as 
well aa those mysterious beings ‘the authorities, 
are bestuwing some attention Upon the practical 
application of its principles. r J. C. Brown 
has, more than any other living writer, identified 
himself with this important subject, and it is 
worthy of notice that all the works which have 
been produced by his prolific pen during the last 
few years are remarkable fur their wide learning, 
profound and practical acquaintance with the 
science as practised all over the world, and happy 
style of expression. Hus Introduction to the Study 
of Modern Vorest Economy (Edinburgh: Oliver 
& Boyd) is no exception to this rule. Within 
very moderate limits, he has contrived to convey 
much information relative to the present state 
of forest-seience. 

The facts relating to the time when the greater 
part of Europe was covered with forests are of 
great interestp and also the account here given 
of the couscynences of their disappearance. And 
it may be observed that in addition to such 
generally admitted evils as the scarcity of timber 
and droughts—as to the latter of which Dr Brown 
gives us many graphic illustrations, collected 
during his residence at the Cape of Good Hope— 
it is alleced that many of those devastating inun- 
dations which ovcur with such alarming fre- 

ucney in some countries are due to this cause. 
tt is certainly worthy of notice that floods seldum 
originate in densely wooded lands, and have been 
largely prevented in France by artificial redotse- 
ment; while in Northern Germany, the same 

rocess has been very succeSsfully followed in 
ixing down and utilising drift-sand. 


To judge by the examples of stuffed pets which 
are to be seen in many private houses, there cer- 
tainly seems to be room for a handbook on the 
art of stuffing fish, flesh, and fowL This has 
at anyrate been supplied in Practical Tucidermy, 
by Montague Brown, F.Z.S. (London: L. Upeott 
Gill). As a ‘manual of instruction to the amateur 
in collecting, preserving, und setting up natural 
history specimens of all kinds, the volume leaves 
little to be desired. Not only has Mr Brown 
betrayed many of the secrets with which pro- 
fessional taxidermists have sought to surround 
their art, but he has particulerised with minute- 
ness and patience the whole technique of skinning 
and preserving birds, mammals, fishes, and rep- 
tiles. Moreover, hia book justifies its title, for it 
is above all things practical. Besides being a 


guide to the taxidermist’s art, the book gives a 
chapter on ‘dressing and softening skins and furs 
as leather.’ 


The study of the diseases of plants offers o 
very wide field to the inquirer, and it is only 
of recent years that investigations in this direc- 
tion have come to be regarded as of economic 
importance. In spite of the strong prejudices of 
agriculturists of the old school, it is believed 
that vegetable pathology will prove to be of the 
greatest practical value, and that the time! is 
approaching when the best means of preventing 
the attacks of disease will be a recognised br 
of practical agriculture. This eventuality is 
tainly indicated by the appearance of Inseasea{ of 
Pied and Garden Crops, chiefly such as are cauged 
by Fungi, by Worthington ¢. Smith (Londog : 
Macmillan & Co.) Originally delivered os adl- 
dresses at the reQuest of the officers of the Instf- 
tute of Agriculture at the British Muscum, Sout 
Kensington, these notes are very full and elab 
rate, while the admirable illustrations with whic 
they are accompanied give them an additiona 
value. Although necessarily technical, the ae 
tion of all the phenomena of the diseases has been 
given in familiar words, and all botanical terms 
have been explained. To illustrate the thorough 
ness with which the work has been done, havin 
regard to the limits of the volume, we find unde 
‘Potatoes’ the new disease (Pexiza postuma) which 
has made its appearanen within the last few years, 
the dreaded chsease produced by the parasitic 
fungus of the murrain, the smut, scab, und the ‘|; 
old potato disease in its active and passive state, I; 
Then mildew and blight are treated of as aftect- 
ing respectively onion», straw, turnips, cabbages, 
grass, corn, borage, barberrics, parsnips, peas, and 
lettuces. There are also valuable notes upon the 
new diseases which are making such havoc with 
grass, wheat, barlvy, ryegrass, and onions ; and 
their fungoid character is conclusively established. 
The book, like those on counate subjects by Miss 
Ormerod, which have been already noticed in 
these paves, will amply repay careful study. 
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Tue Socier. or Arts, London, has just com- 
menced the one hundred and thirty-first session 
of its useful career. Professor Abcl, the chairman 
of its Council, presided at the opening meeting, 
and his speech was a resumé of the progress of 
scientific research in various directions, in which 
a large number of persons are just now much 
interested. Being an electrician, he naturally 
devoted some time to the progress of electrical 
illumination, and pointed to the wonderful dis- 
play at the recent International Health Exhibi- 
tion as on illustration of the grand results now 
possible. He also expressed himeclf satisfied with 
the recent advances made in the direction of 
electric railways and other means of locomotion 
to which the # smparatively new power has been 
experimentally applied, not omitting a very 
favourable reference to the telpherage system of 
Professor Fleeming Jenkin. 
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She nat? present position of the science of aerial 
ae Ration does not commend itself to Professor 
hereelyll as holding out much hope of future success, 
ato Fevent experiments in France, during which 
Bella * electrically propelled balloon was made to 
realise'2 more than one short excursion in a pre- 
circle :‘ermined direction, merely prove that electricity 
part * under exceptionally favourable circumstances, 
that employed in this new service. But much 
had Je been done in making balloons serviceable for 
madel Poses of reconnaissance in warfare, the various 
the pttails, such as making and transporting hydrogen 
accor’s 12 @ compressed state to the field of action, 
to tkSving been successfully provided for. 
till ‘Attention was also called in Professor Abel’s 
his 7 dress to compressed carbonic acid gas as a 
& Gfonvenient source of power. Messrs Krupp, the 
the? peat cannon-founders, at theiry extensive works 
fayitt Essen are using this power for maintaining steel 
and)2stings under pressure during the solidification of 
Perthe metal The earthen mould is closed directly 
wast is filled with metal, after which the compressed 
Sorgas is admitted to it from a reservoir of liquid 
in ‘carbonic acid, and in this way the space above 
hel'the molten metal is filled with gas under very 
ychigh pressure. A tendency to the formation of 
(hflaws and cavities, which nearly all metals are 
ti subject to—meaning, in the case of railway plant, 
ont broken bridyes and fractured crank axles—is in 
at’ this way completely avoided. It is believed that 







tbr the employment of this gas under pressure— 
to. compressed, tliat is, to the liquid state and stored 
yr] in iron bottles—has a very wide future before 
fe, | 1¢in many other useful applications. 

n° Lastly, the important question of a pure water- 
n' | supply cngaged the profeasor’s attention, and his 
4 opinion on this point will be best given in his 
iy own words. ‘I venture,’ he says, ‘to think that 
H\|] our hope for a raiical improvement in the water- 


supply of this great metropolis lies rather in the 
application of a simple, expeditious, cheap, and 
effective mode of chemicul treatment to supplies 
from saurees now in -use, previous to their filtra- 
tion, than in a complete change of our source of 
supply.’ It now, therefore, remains for future 
experimenters to devise some means by which 
water can be freed from those germs which, under 
various names, are now said tv be responsible for 
the ills of mankind, and at the same time be left 
uncoutaminated by any foreign matter. The pro- 
blem scems to be a hard one to solve, but not 
harder than many which have been successfully 
conquered by modern science, 

Whilst our never-ending difficulties in the 
Soudan and South Africa are giving us costly 
information regarding those parts of the huge 
continent, Mr Joseph Thomson comes back from 
his hazardous journey in Eastern Africa to tell us 
about a tract of country with regard to which 
hardly anything before was known. If we refer 
to a map of Africa, we shall be readily able to 
note the position of Lake Victoria Nyanza, with 
which Mr H. M. Stanley’s name is identified. 
Between this lake and the coast lies the theatre 
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of Mr Thomson’s wanderings. With an inade- 
quate number of followers, the great majority of 
whom he describes as the very offscourings of 
Zanzibar villainy, this intrepid explorer prose- 
euted his work in the face of almost inconceiv-, 
able perils, His contributions to geographical 
knowledge are of great importance, and his sole 
reward 1s the hearty reception accorded to him 
the other evening, when he gave a hic 
account of his aiventares to the Royal 
graphical Society. 

At the recent Exhibition at Philadelphia, atten- 
tion was directed in a rather comical but effective 
manner to the Edison electric lamp. A powerful 
lamp of this description was fastened to the head 
of a black man, concealed wires being carried 
down his body from it and connected with copper 
discs on the heels of his boots. This coloured 
gentleman—the term ‘darkie’ is here obviously 
inadmissible—could become luminous at will by 
amy placing his heels upon certain copper 
conductors laid along the floor, which were in 
circuit with the general system for lighting the 
building. 

A still more startling novelty in electric illumi- 
nation was organised in New York a few weeks 
ago, an illustration of which is given in the Scien- 
tific American, published in that city. This con- 
sisted of an electric torcllight procession, which 
traversed several of the streets ; «nd its object was, 
we presnine, to advertise the Edison system of 
electric illumination. The procession may be best 
described as a hollow square formed by about 
three hundred men, each wearing a helmet, sur- 
mounted by a powerful electric lamp, and cach 
holding the protected rope which carried the cur- 
rent from one to the other. In the centre of the 
square travelled a steam-engine and dynamo- 
machine ~--on trucks drawn by horses—followed by 
coal and water carts to supply the engine with 
its necessary food. Both horses and trucks were 
decorated with lamps, and the leader of the bril- 
liant throng carried a staff tipped with radiance 
of two hundred candle-power. 

Our readers will learn with intcrest that Mr 
Clement Wragge, the pioneer of the meteoro- 
logieal station on the summit of Ben Nevis, is 
initiating a work of similar character in Australia. 
He has placed self-registering instruments on the 
top of Mount Ipfty in connection with the 
Observatory at Sytiney, and has appealed to the 

ublic to help in promoting scientitic research by 
caving them untouched, 

An explosion last July at a gunpowder factory 
in Lancashire, by which four men lost their lives, 
was caused by lightning. This disaster once more 
calla attention to the grave necessity which exists 
for buildings, and such buildings especially, to 
be protected by efficient lightning-conductors. 
From Colonel Ford’s Report upen the matter, 
which as Inspector of Explosives he has just 
presented to the Secretary of State, it appears 
that a conductor was fitted to the doomed build- 
ing, but that it was a defective one. He states 
that there is no authentic case on record where 
a properly constructed lightning-conductor failed 
to do its duty; eand recommends that these 
safecuards should be periodically examined and 
tested. 

From time to time, we have given in these 
pages the results of different experiments with ( 
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the new method of preserving fodder, known as 
ensi and have expressed the hope that our 
farmers may find in it some compensation for 
recent bad times. We now learn from the 
agricultural returns for 1884 how widespread 
have been the experiments in this direction. 
These returns state that no fewer than six hun- 
dred and ten silos have been built in this country, 
of which five hundred and fourteen are to be 
found in England, sixty in Scotland, and thirty- 
six in Wales. Of the English counties, Nor- 
folk heads the list with fifty-nine silos. In 
Scotland, Argyll has twelve, and is followed 

Lanark and Renfrew, which counties have 
each half that number. The largest silo noted 
in the returns is in the county of Argyll. We 
may gather from these figures that the principle 
of ensilage as adapted to British farming has 
now entirely passed the experimental stage. (This 
important subject is further noticed in one of our 
Occasional Notes, See p. 829.) 

The novel proposal has lately heen made by 
Mr W. O. Chambers, the Secretary of the National 
Fish-culture Association, that fishponds should 
be established on lands which are unavailable for 
ordinary crops, and that unprofitable agri-culture 
should give place to profitable aqua-culture, The 
fish which it is said can be made to accomplish 
this desirable result is the carp, and the German 

in particular. According to Mr Chambers, 
this fish attains in three years a weight of four 
pounds, and its fecundity is so great that it 
will yield an averave of half a million eggs. 
He states that one acre of water will produce, 
with little or no expense for food or maintenance, | 
five thousand fish per annum. In a word, we 
are recommended to do os did the monks of old , 
when monastic buildings were dotted over the 
land. The remains of fish stews or ponds left 
to us hy the monks can be pointed to in plenty, | 
and the question arises, if fresh-water fish-cul- 
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ture is really so profitable, why were these ; 
ponds suffered to fall into disuse? Another con-| 
sideration arises as to whether, supposing the ; 
scheme to be possible, modern taste, not com-' 

Hed to eat fish on certain days, would find the : 
resh-water varicty palatable ? 

The British Rainfall Association is one of those 
unobtrusive societies which is doing quictly a 
work of great good. Begun some years back 
by Mr Symons, who set up s*rain-gauye in his 
garden in London, and put himself in communica- 
tion with a few friends in other parts of the 
country who did the same, the Association now 
numbers two thousand observers, apread over | 
the United Kingdom. Mr Symons has lately 
published a curious diagram ‘showing approxim- 
ately the amount of rain which has fallen each. 
year in Britain for two centuries. Of courrc' 
such a record cannot pretend to be infallible, | 
especially in the case of the earlier period which ' 
it covers, but it opens out more than one extremely 
interesting subject for inquiry. 

The year 1884, with its genial spring, its’ 
splendid summer, and its gorgeous autumn, has 
been one in which the rainfall has been some- 
what below the average; andsin some districts 
there have been positive ptoms of a water-! 
famine. But if we look back to the last century, | 
we find a period of drought between the years , 
1738 and 1750, which, if it recurred in the present | 


day would, in Mr Symons’s opinion, dry! 
the water-supply of nearly every town in {, 
kingdom. Another curious observation is 
an unusually wet year seems to occur at inter 
of ten years, the years ending with the 
four being the favoured ones. Thna, 1854, 
"74, and so on, were wet years. But at the aa 
time another twelve-year cyele of dry years a 
ocours—the years 1824, ’36, 48, and so on, havi. 
been particularly limited in their rainfall 
this year of grace 1884, the two cycles termina 
together, as they must do every now and the 
So we have a year of doubt, and know n 
until its close which influence has proved t 
stronger, 

Notwithstanding the rapid advance that h 
been made during the sae few years in the bea 
tiful art of photography, and the various ne 
applications of it in different arts and scienci 
in one particular jt has stood still. <A negati 
picture upon glass can, a3 every one kuows, 
produced in a fraction of a second. But the afte 
process of producing so-called positive prints « 
paper from that negative is a tedious busine 
depending in great measure upon the brillian: 
of the weather. Messrs Marion of Lordon ha 
endeavoured to obviate these inconveniences | 
the manufacture of a special kind of paper, tl 
nature of which they at present keep secret, ar 
which they now ofter to the photographic worl 
By this paper a nepative can be made to yield 
positive image in a few seconds, quite indepen 


| ently of daylight, tor a vas jet or paraffin lam 


sufficient to affect its extreme sensitivencsa. Eh 
invention will enable a photographer to send h 
atron a dozen or more copies of a portrait th 
has been taken the sume day. 

The Bread Reform League is a useful socie: 
which hag been formed to counteract the mode 
tendency to make what is properly called ‘t] 
staff of life’ in such a way that many of i 
most useful ingredients are discarded. |Th 
society has, under the organisation of its encrget 
honorary secretary, Miss Yates, opened an HK 
hilntion in London, where different samples 
bread stuffs, treated in various ways, are show 


| The profits of this Exhibition are to go to 


‘Penny Dinner and Breakfast Fund’ for th 


‘benefit of needy children attending the Boa 
" Schools, 


Hitherto, only food fur the mink Ii 
been provided at these establislauents, and tl 


‘fact las recently leaked out that forty pr 


cent. of the children arrive at some of the 
without any breakfast, and thut at other schoo 
twenty-eight per cent. often are dinnerless. 
is a terribly sad story, and one very difficult | 
reconcile with the oft repeated boast that Londu 
is the richest city in the world. 

The Graphic makes a very sensible suggestio 
with reference tv those glommy places calle 
railway waiting-rooms. In similar places i 
France, the walls are often adorned with wel 
executed maps in relief, showing the countr 
through which the line passes, Why shoul 
not this syet-m be adopted in Britain? Constar 


travellers know to their cost that there are man 


in the kingdom where waitin; 
rooms are only too neceasary. The cry of ‘A 
change here!’ often meuus that all will | 
compelled to wait here for an indefinite perio 
Now, if waiting-rooms were furnished with may 


railway statio 
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She rv ory of the surrounding neighbourhood, its 
of an AP ities, natural beauties, &c., the dreary time 
herself" ht in many cases be turned into a pleasant 
But (°'t, and would most infallibly do good as an 
Bella ~ ‘crtisement to the railway itself. 
realise ’2\¢ a recent sale of art treasures at Cologne, 
circle “ero were put up to auction two curiosities 
part taich had been bought by their late possessor 
that t? some obscure town in Switzerland twenty-four 
remov'pars ago for the sum of twenty-three francs. 
had Fne was a fifteenth-century cup of Venetian vlass, 
madetad the other was a bundle of tapestry. At the 
the y'ist sale, these articles formed two distinct lots, 
accornd they realised more than thirty-six thousand 
to th6‘uncs—that is, fifteen hundred pounds sterling. 
till ]. The question of ‘musical pitch’ has for many 
his fears troubled musicians, each country adopting 
ag .: note giving a different number of vibrations per 
the Puecond as its standard. In Bytein, we have the 
brig Philharmonic pitch, and when any one talks of 
fav having his piano tuned up to concert pitch, the 


framed notices giving some account of the 
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and*Philbarmonic standard is the one indicated. For | 


Petrsome reason, the modern pitch is made higher 
wastthan that recognised in past days, and conse- 
Sor7quently the compositions of some of the best 
in .¢ composers are now heard in a key higher than 
her that intended by their authors. We understand 

that 4 conference upon the subject is shortly to 

be organised. In the meantime, the Italien War 
vit Minister has sought the opinions of living com- 


fig) posers with reference to the best pitvh for military 

on, bands. We need only refer to the reply of one 

eal of these, Verdi, whose name is as tamiliar in 
Pt Britain as in the country of his bith. He writes 
to, in reference to the modern high pitch: ‘The 
ta lowering of the diapason will by no means im- 
fe air the sonorousness and brilliancy of execution ; 
h it will, on the contrary, give something noble, 
i }] fall, majestic to the tone, which the strident 

m effects of the higher pitch do not possess’ [fe 
goes on to say that one pitch should be common | 





to all nations. ‘The musical languaye is uni- 
versal ; why, therefore, should the note which is 
called A in'Paris or Milan become BY in Rome? 
A German paper gives some interesting statistics 
relative to ear disease, which have been collected 
from different aural surgeons From these, we 
ather that males are more subject to car disease 
than females. Out of every three middle-aged 
persons, there is found one who does not hear 
so well with one ear as with the other. The 


4 
i 


lability to discase increases from birth to the! 


age of forty, after which it decreases as old age 
is reached, Of six thousand children examined, 





twenty-three per cent. show symptoms of ear! 
disease, and thirty-two per cent a deficiency of : 


hearing power. 


surgical treatment, we learn that of the total { Exchange. 
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upon the rabbits which are fast overrunning that 
country. This is the third consignment which 
has left our shores. The little animals are 
acconimodated in zinc-lined boxes, and during the 
forty days’ journey are calculated to require for 
their food more than two thousand live pigeons, 
which accompany them. The poor pigeons also 
require food, and therefore sixteen quarters of 
Indian corn were taken out for their consumption. 
Altogether, the expense to the colonial govern- 
ment must be something considerable, but will 
not be grudged if the required result is achieved. 


STOCK EXCHANGE MORALITY. 


Pgeruars there are few institutions possessing 
attributes more diametrically opposed to one 
another than the Stock Exchange. Undoubtedly 
useful in its way, 1t nevertheless abounds in gross 
abuse. It is a necessity to the hond fide investor, 
as indicating the locality where he can on the 
instant purchase or find a market for almost 
any stock in the world; yet it becomes a very 
hotbed of vice in the hands of the professional 
speculator. We apply this term to the man 
who fraudulently buys without the intention of 
paying, and worse still, sells what he does not 
possess, The method of so doing was fully 
explained in an article on ‘Corners’ in No. 19 of | 
this Journal. Take a quite recent illustration of 
the two evils. Only a short time ago, a letter 
purporting to come from Mr Gladstone’s private 
secretary, addressed to the Secretary of the | 
Exchange, was received by him, and posted up ' 
in the House, It stated that certain unexpected | 
interests would be paid to the Peruvian bond- 
holders. The price went up over thirty per | 
cent. in a few moments, so that any one having 
bonght ten thousand pounds-worth the day 
hefore, could have then sold them for nearly 
fourteen thousand pomnds. It is more than 
probable that the writer of the forged letter had 
previously purchased without any intention of 
paying or ‘taking them off,” and on the imposi- 
tion taking effect, ab once sold out not only 
those he possessed, but also more that he did 
not possess. Within half an hour, the forgery 
was discovered, when the price immediately fell 
the thirty per cent. it had just risen, Thus this 
impudent adventurer would not only secure an 
enormous profit By the rise, but by buying back 
on the fall the eatra quantity he had sold on the 
rise, reap an additional profit. 

Now, it is this class of gambling, particularly 
the selling of what one does not possess, for the 
purpose of depressing the value of a certain stock 
to the prejudice of real holders, that constitutes 


With regard to the results of} the most unwholesome element of our Stock 


Every conceivable artifice, the most 


number of cases of all kinds, fifty-three per cent. | consummate cunning, the most unblushing lies, 
are cured, and thirty per cent. are benefited. We! are employed to depreciate a security which has 


faney that these figures are rather more favour- 
able than surgeons in this country can show, it 


| 


either risen to a high figure on its merits, or 
else been puffed up artificially beforehand. Syn- 


being well known that aural cases are among the | dicates, as they are called—combinations of un- 


most uncertain and tneatisfactory to deal with. 


principled men usnally—are formed for the 


The steamship Ionic, which -lately left this | purpose, and there are indeed very few stocks 
country for New Zealand, took out with her a! existing at the praent day that are not honoured 
large number of passengers of a description not! by their especial syndicate. On any unfavour- 


usnally met with on shipboard. 


They consisted | able rumour, more often concocted than other- 


of one hundred and fifty-cight stoats and weasels, ; wise, these eagle-eyed monsters swoop down 
whose mission in New Zealand will be to prey , upon their unsuspecting and inoffensive prey, 
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attacking with the ferociousness of ao bear, until, | deaths were due to snake-bites, 985 to tigg™ 
in sheer desperation, one victim after another | and 6504 to other carnivora. The loss of ca, ° 
succumbs, and sells out to the ‘bear’ at an! from the same cause amounted to 47,478 & 
enormous sacrifice, in order to save the remnant | mals, being an increase of ‘771 on the figures? 
of his dwindled inheritance. If, as they were | the previous year. It is somewhat remark 
uttered in it, the falsehoods of a single day could | that while the great majority of human deaf 
but glue themselves to and stick on the walls] is set down to snakes, only 1644 cattle are at 
of that building, it would be a feat impossible | to have perished from that cause. Nearly thri 
of achievement for a fly to crawl unscathed | fourths of the deaths occurred in Bengal and 
‘between them! Monte Carlo is bad; but an| North-west Provinces. The number of dangeror 
‘institution where more fortunes are dishonestly | animals killed during the year was 19,890, an 
lost and won in a day than at that notorious{ more than fifteen thousand pounds was paid i 
ambling-place in a week, must be at least no} rewards. In regard to the fearful mortality fron 
etter, if not infinitely worse. snake-bites, it might be suggested that the govern 
That there are men of integrity on ’Change, ; ment should increase the rewards paid for bringin, 
men of known principle, gentlemen in every sense} in the dead bodies of these reptiles, or otherwia 
of the word, admits of no doubt; and it is they | take more active measures for their destructivn. 
who would first appreciate any effort, legislative 
or otherwise, for the suppression of the practices ENSTILAGE. 
alluded to here. An act called ‘Leeman’s Act’ . . 
was passed some years ayo for the special pro-| Mr Edward 8S. Blunt, Blaby Hill, Leicester, 
tection of shareholders in banking establishments, | Writing to the rata ag tly on the subject oi 
which made it legal to scll shares of any bank ; Ensilage, says that he has recently opened twc 
without first proving yourself to be a bond side | of his silos, and both have proved very satis- 
holder of its shares, giving their respective num- | factory. He adds: . . : 
bers, &c. The same protection should be afforded} ‘Two years since I tried pits sunk in the 
to every shareholder, no matter of what stock ;| ground without any building; last year | tried 
and the time has now arrived for the legislature | bricks cemented on the inside; this year I have 
to take the matter seriously in hand, The bless- ; tried wood, and am_ so pleased, with the result 
ings conferred thereby would be inestimable. that I certainly shall stick to it for the future. 
Notwitlstanding its perishable nature, I believe 
it will compare most favourably as regards 
expense with anything clse. I have used one- 
inch red deal boards, grooved aud tongued, and 
these I find quite sufficient to resist what little 
lateral pressure there is. T have built my silos, 
four in number, partly in the ground and partly 
out. This may be considered merely as a matter 
of convenience, as I find the ensilage just as good 
in one part ag in the other. I construct them 
in such a manner that they are easily put up 
and taken down again; thus at a very trifling 
cost they can be removed from one place to 
another. My first silo, a round one, only six 
feet in diameter, was filled in May with rough 





OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


MECHANICAL CHARACTERISTICS OF LIGHTNING 
STROKES, 
Art the first monthly mecting for the session of 
the Royal Meteorological Society, a paper was 
read by Colonel the Honourable Arthur Parnell 
on ‘The Mechanical Characteristics of Lightning 
Strokes.’ The main objects of this paper were— 
first, to attempt to show that lightning is not a 
sort of electric fluid that descends from the clouds, 
injures buildings aud persons in its course, and 
dissipates itself in the earth; but that it is a 
Juminous manifestation of the explosion, caused grass ent from the hedge-sides and from under 
by two cynal forces springing towards each other | come trees; neither cattle nor horses would cat 
simultaneously from the earth und the mo this before it went into the silo, but Leth will 


a a ee 


surface of the inducing cloud, and coalescing or| eat it readil enough now that it is made into 
flying out nearly midway between the two plates ensilage. My sccond silo, only eight feet in 
of the electrical condenser formed by the earth; diameter, was first filled with’ pea-straw after 
and the cloud ; secondly, to demonstrate that of the main crop had been gathered for market, 
these two forces, it is the carth-spring or upward) and then refilled with the second cutting of 
force alone that injures buildings, petovns, or| clover; this is all very goud quite up to the 
other objects on the earth’s surface, and that! poards at the sides, 
constitutes tangibly what is rightly known as a ‘I am weighting my silos this year with a 
by Sia stroke. The author gave the details press I have invented and patented. I obtain 
of two hundred and seventy-cight instances, the liny weight by means of levers: two levers, each 
records of which were Intended to. demoustrate | twenty feet long, with four hundredweight at the 
with more or less precision the existence of ar | cnd, will give cight tons weight upon the silo, 
upward direction in the force of the stroke, The | and being thoronghly continuous in ita action, 
theory of the descent of the electric fluid was sug-| T pm able to dispense with the labour and cost 
ested a few years azo by M. Colladon, a French j of moving so large a quantity of dead-weight.’ 
rofessor, and a notice of it will be found in| There ig fu be a model of the silo and press 
Chambers's Journal for October 16, 1880. exhibited at the Smithfield Show, Islington. 
Mr Blunt further explains his method of fillin 
PERSONS KILLED BY WILD ANIMALS IN INDIA. | the silo. He agys: ‘In nearly every instance f 
A return published in the governmental Gazette | placed the grafé or clover in the silo the da 
shows that the number of persons killed by wild | after it was cut, and as it was put in, it was well 
animals and snakes in 1883 was 22,905, us against | trampled. In three or four days the silage sank 
22,125 in the previous year. Of these, 20,067] from twelve feet to eight, and as it eank I put 
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from the time when 

silo was first filled | put on the weight. 
¢ silage at this time had attained a tempera- 
£ of from one hundred and forty to one hundred 


But {°"t fifty degrees, After the weight was applied, 


Bella “'. temperature never rose any higher; 


at, at 


“realise 2b end of a fortnight, had fallen to one hundred 
circle ‘e.d thirty degrees, and then continued to fall. 
part Yuhen the silage had sunk sufficiently low in the 
that to, I took off the weights and boards and filled 
remov'pp f the top again; this I repeated three or 
had yr times,’ 

made", 
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A HANDY GAS COOKING-STOVE. 


{ To hig already extensive list of gas cooking 
ipparatus, Mr Metcher, Warrington, hus just added 
hat he calls his ‘Large Cottage Cooker,’ which 


& 


r 


fs simply a Gas cookiny-stove in the cheapest and 
4 Q}xsimplest form to be effective. 
thePemay be had a goo roasting, and a fairly good 


fav {pastry and bread oven, with a reversible boiler 


For two pounds 


and grillers on the top. The body of the stove 


ar ‘ f 
and’ is mado of galvanised iron, and the shelves are 


Per 


wi 
So: 
in .¢ 
her; 





zy 


wrought iron. The height of the whole is thirty 


*, inches ; space inside the oven twelve by twelve by 
te sixteen inches. 


When we consider their convenience to house- 
keepers and the time which they save, we do 
not wonder that the use of such stoves is rapidly 
extending. The equable nature of the heat insures 
good cookery ; a pot or kettle may be boiled on 
the burner in a few minutes, andl the housewife 
may be kept quite easy as to the state of ler 
kitchen fire for cooking purposes. In fact, in 
summer the kitchen fire may be dispensed with 
altogether. There is no smoke or ashes; pans 
and kettles are casier kept clean, and all tlis is 
done at bnt a trifling expense for gas—-say one 
penny per hour for a suedium stove. A potato 
steamer will be found a useful adjunct to the 
stove, By its aid, the potatoes, after being boiled, 
are finished off with steam in the upper part of the 
same vessel ; and will be found drier aut mealier 
than if cooked in an ordinary pot in the old way. 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS. 


A curious return has just been issued, showine 
the number of railway passengers who have 
travelled on all the railways in the United 
Kingdom during the half-year ending 30th June 
last, by which it will be scen that railway share- 
holders continue to be mainly indebted for their 
dividends to third-class traftic. During the above 
period the number of passengers who travelled 
were as follows, omitting fractions: First class, 


4 sixteen million one hundred thousand; second 


class, twenty-five million cvight hundred thou- 
sand; third class, two hundred and forty-one 
million seven hundred thousand—the uumber 
of third-class passengers being more than five 
hundred per cent, in excess of first and second 
class combined ;* and the, relative amount of 
receipts ig in eguul proportion: . This remarkable 
difference applies to all the Jimes in common, 
the third-class passengers being in excess all 
throughout the kingdom. But the North London 
line is especially striking in regard to receipta, 
inasmuch as the receipts from the tid. clase 
passengers amounted to about eight hundred 
per cent, more than from the first and second 
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combined! Within the same period, the Metro 
pola and District Railways, and the North 

ondon Railway, carried over fifty million pae- 
sengers; to which enormous return must be 
added, as showing the prodigious traffic witbin 
the area of the metropolis, that of the Great 
Eastern ; London, Chatham. and Dover ; London 
and Brighton ; South-weatern ; and South-eastern 
—a large portion of whose traffic is purely metro- 
politan. 


THE NEW ALBO-CARBON LIGHT. 


An experiment has been tried on a grand 
scale with this new and beautiful light, which 
as an illuminating medium will most certainly 
take a front place, whether the question is gas 
or electricity. The immense church belonging 
to the Oratory of St Philip Neri at Brompton 
has lately been illuminated by the employment 
of eight twelve-light, two six-light, and two four- 
light clusters constructed on ths principle; and 
these have Leen found so effective, that the 
interior of this vast and very lofty building is 
filled with a brilliant, yet soft and subdued, 
light, which covers the area of the great chureh, 
The authorities of the Oratory have cxpressed 
their satisfaction at the favourable results of the 
experiment; and the capability of the Albo- 
carbon Light has been demonstrated as to bring- 
ing out clearly the architectural features of our 
churches, which, as a general rule, are not cele- 
brated for the excellence of their various systems 
of vas-lighting. Therefore, any clear and brilliant 
(light which will do this, and at the same time 
not add too much to the heat of the interior, 
should be hailed as an inestimable boon, and 
be one of the chief recommendations of this new 
and beautiful system. 


THE LAST OF OLD SION COLLEGE. 


One by one the old City landmarks are dis- 
appeuring before the ruthless hand of the modern 
speculative builder. Many of the City churches 
have already been taken down and their sites 
covered with shops or warchouses ; Charter Honse 
and St Paul’s School are both going ; and Sion 
College is goue—to be opened in a new building 
on the Thames Embankment, into which the 
‘ancient stone front is to be transferred from 
London Wall. &The College, of which all the 
City vicars and rectors are Fellows, was origi- 
j nally incorporated in 1630, but burnt down in 
the great fire of London, to be rebuilt shortly 
afterwards, The site is let for building, Lut 
the ancient wooden fittings of the Hall and 
Library have been sold. The fine library of 
hooks will be removed to the new building when 
complete. 











IRISH FEMALE EMIGRATION, 


Mr Vere Foster, of Belfast, has issued another 
; appeal on behalf uf his Irish Female Emigration 
‘Fund, which has already been the means of 
| granting assisted passages to twenty thousand two 
| hundred and fifty girls from the west of Ireland 
; to the United States and colonies, at an expen- 
diture of about thirty thousand pounda This 
| scheme has the support—as it should have—of the 
clergy of all denominations, and there is little 
; doubt that if carefully gone about, it will prove 
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